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Most Hon. Marquess of Lanspowne. 
Right Hon. Earl of Mryto. 

Right Hon. Sir Gzoree Grey. 

Right Hon. Viscount PatMerston. 
Right Hon. Earl Grey. 

Right Hon. Sir Cuartes Woop. 

Right Hon. Earl of AuckLanp. 

Right Hon. Sir Joun Cam Hosnovse. 
Right Hon. Hexry Lasovcuere. 
Right Hon. Tuomas Baprneton Macavtay. 
Most Hon. Marquess of CLANRICARDE. 
Right Ion. Lord Campsett, 

Right Hon. Viscount Morpetn. 


NOT IN THE CABINET. 


Commander in Chief - - - - - 
Master General of the Ordnance - - 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade - - 
Secretary of the Admiralty - - - 
Secretary at War - . - - - 
Chief Secretary for Ireland - - - - 
Joint Secretaries of the Treasury - - 
Master of the Mint’ - - - - . 


Secretaries of the Board of Control - - 


Under Secretary for the Home Department - 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs - 
Under Secretary for the Colonies - - 


Lords of the Treasury - - - 


Lords of the Admiralty - = =" = 


Clerk ofthe Ordnance - - - 
Surveyor General of the Codumnee - - 
Attorney General - - - - - 
Solicitor General - - - - 7 
Judge-Advocate General - - - 
Lord Advocate of Scotland - - - - 
Solicitor General for Scotland - - - 


‘Rear Admiral James Wurrtey Deans Dunnas, 





Duke of WetuineTon. 

Most Ion. Marquess of ANGLESEY. 

Right Hon. Tuomas Mityer Gipson, 

Henry Georce Wann, Esq. 

Right Hon. Fox Mavutez. 

Right Hon. Sir Wittiam Merepyta Somervitte, Bt. 

Joun Parker, Esq. and Henry Turnew, Esq. 

Right Hon. Ricnarp Lator Suein. 

Tuomas Wyse, Esq., and Grorce Cornewatt Lewis, 
“Sq. 

Sir Denis Le Marcuanr. 

Right Hon. Epwarp Joun Stantey. 

Bensamin Hawes, Esq. 


Esq., Wituiam Grinson Craig, Esq., and Henry 
Rica, Esq. 


{rs Exsrineton, Ricuarp Montesquieu Briiew, 


Rear 
Admiral Henay Prescorr, Hon. Captain Mavrice 
Firznarpince Berketry, Captain Lord Joun Hay, 
and Hon. Wittram Francis Cowper, 


~ Colonel Hon. Grorce Anson. 


Major General Cartes Ricnarp Fox. 
Sir Jonn Jervis, Knt. 

Sir Davin Dunpas, Knt. 

Cuartes Bunter, Esq. 

Right Hon. Anprew RutHeRFurD. 
Tromas Matrianp, Esq. 


IRELAND. 


Lord Lieutenant = - - - - 7 
Lord Chancellor - - - i % 
Attorney General - - - . < 
Solicitor General . ~ - - - 


Right Hon. Ear! of CLarenpon. 
Right Hon, Mazrert Brapy. 
Right Hon. Ricuarp Moore. 
James Henry Monauay, Esq. 


QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD. 


Lord Chamberlain - - - - 

Lord Steward - - - - - - 
Master of the Horse - - - 
Master of the Buckhounds - . - - 


Vice-Chamberlain - - - - 
Comptroller ofthe Household - - ~ - 
Chief Equerry and Clerk or a. 
Mistress of the Robes - - - - 
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Right Hon. Earl Spencer. 

Right Hon. Earl Fortescue. 
Duke of Norrorr. 

Earl GRANVILLE. 

Lord Epwarp Howarp. 

Lord Artuur Marcus Cecm m1 
Lord Atrrep Pacer. 

Duchess of SuTHFRLAND. 


b 
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LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL 


In roe First 


SESSION OF THE FIFTEENTH PARLIAMENT OF THE Unitep 


Krincpom or GREAT BRITAIN AND JRELAND, 


11° VICTORLE, 1847. 


His Royal Highness Tue Prince of 
WALES. 

His Royal Highness Ernest Aveustus 
Duke of CUMBERLAND and TEVIOTDALE. 
(King of Hanover.) 

His Royal Ilighness ADotpHUs FREDERICK 
Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 

Witu1am Archbishop of CANTERBURY. 

CuarLes CuristopHER Lord CoTreNnHaM, 
Lord Chancellor. 

Archbishop of York. 

Joun Georce Archbishop of ARMaGH. 

Henry Marquess of Lanspowxe, Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council. 

Gitsert Earl of Mito, Lord Privy Seal. 


Henry Cuartes Duke of Norroitx, Earl 
Marshal of England. 

Epwarp Apotrnus Duke of Somerset. 

CuarLEs Duke of Ricumonp. 

Henry Duke of Grarron. 

Henry Duke of BEAvFoRT. 

Witiiam AvuBreY DE Vere Duke of Sart 
ALBANS. 


FRANCIS 
LEEDs. 


Francis Duke of Beprorp. 

Wiiiiam Spencer Duke of DEVONSHIRE. 

Grorce Duke of MARLBoRovGER. 

Joun Henry Duke of Rutianp. 

ALEXANDER Duke of BRANDON. 
Hamilton.) 


Wiuiam Henry Cavennisy Duke of Port- 
LAND. 


Grorce Duke of Mancwestrr. 


Gopotpuin D’Arcy Duke of 


(Duke of 





Henry Petuam Duke of Newcastte. 
ALGERNON Duke of NorTHUMBERLAND. 
Artuur Duke of WELLINGTON. 


RIcHARD PLANTAGENET, Duke of Bucxine- 
HAM and CHANDOS. 


GEORGE GRANVILLE Duke of SurHERLAND. 
Henry Duke of CLevELAND. 


Joun Marquess of WINCHESTER. 

GrorGE Marquess of TwEEDDALE. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 

Henry Marquess of Lanspowxe. (Jn an- 
other place as Lord President of the 
Council.) 

GerorGE Ferrars Marquess TOWNSHEND. 


James Brownitow Wiiiiam Marquess of 
SALISBURY. 


JoHN ALEXANDER Marquess of Baru. 

James Marquess of ABERCORN. 

RicuarD Marquess of HEertrorp, 

JoHN Marquess of Bute. 

Browniow Marquess of EXETER. 

Spencer Josoua ALwyNeE Marquess of 
NORTHAMPTON. 

GEorcE CHARLES Marquess CAMDEN. 

Henry WILiiAM Marquess of ANGLESEY. 

GrorGe Horatio Marquess of CHOLMONDE- 
LEY. 

Pavtyn Recinatp Serio Marquess of 
Hastines. 


CHARLES Marquess of AILESBuRY. 


Grorce THomas Jonn Marquess of WeEst- 
MEATH. (lected for Ireland.) 


FREDERICK WILLIAM Marquess of BRISTOL. 





if 
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ARCHIBALD Marquess of AILSA, 

Joun Marquess of BREADALBANE. 

RicHarp Marquess of WESTMINSTER. 

CoystantinE Heyry Marquess of Nor- 
MANBY. 


Tomas Jonn Earl of Orkney. (lected 
for Scotland.) 
Francis Wriiiam Earl of SEarIeLp. 


(Elected for Scotland.) 


Epwarp Earl of Oxrorp and Earl Mortt- 
MER. 





Hven Earl Fortescue, Lord Steward of | WasHixeton Sewat.is Earl Ferrers. 


the Household. 

Freperick Earl Spencer, Lord Chamber- 
lain of the Household. 

JouNn Earl of SHREWSBURY. 

Epwarp Earl of Dery. 

Francis Tueoruitus Henry Earl of Hun- 
TINGDON. 

Rosert Henry Earl of PEMBROKE and 
MonTGOMERY. 


Witu1aM Ear! of Devon. 


Tuomas Earl of SurFoLk and Berksuire. 

Witu1am Basu Percy Earl of Densien. 

Joun Earl of WESTMORELAND. 

Greorce Avucustus FREDERICK ALBEMARLE 
Earl of LinpsEy. 

Grorce Harry Earl of Stamrorp and 
WARRINGTON. 

Grorce WitutAM Earl of WINcHILSEFA and 
NOTTINGHAM. 


GrorGE Earl of CHESTERFIELD. 

Henry Earl of THANET. 

Joun WiiraM Earl of Sanpwicu. 

ArtuuR ALGERNON Earl of Essex. 

James THomas Earl of CARDIGAN. 

GEoRGE Earl of CARLISLE. 

Water Francis Earl of Doncaster. 
(Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry.) 

Cropiey Earl of SHAFTESBURY. 

Earl of BERKELEY. 

Montacu Earl of ABINGDON. 

Joun SAvILE Earl of ScarBoroven. 

Wituiam Cuares Earl of ALBEMARLE. 

Grorce WiniaM Earl of Coventry. 

Georce Earl of Jersey. 

Joun Earl Povnett. 

Grorce Snoito Earl of Mortoy. (Flect- 
ed for Scotland.) 

Cospatrick ALEXANDER Earl of Howe. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Davin Earl of Airuie. (Elected for Scot- 
land.) 

Davin Earl of Leven and MELvILLe. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Duxgar James Earl of Serxmg. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 


| Glenlyon.) 





| Huen Earl Fortescue. 


| WiuiaM Earl of Dartmoutu. 


| CuartEs Aveustus Earl of TANKERVILLE. 


| Heneace Earl of AYLESForD. 

Grorce Aveustus Earl Cowper. 

Pure Henry Earl Stanmore. 

Rosert Earl of Warsoroven. 

Tuomas Earl of MAccLEesFIELD. 

GrorceE Wiiiiam Ricuarp Earl of Pom- 
FRET. 

James Earl Granam. (Duke of Montrose.) 

| WitttaM Earl WapeGrave. 

| Bertram Earl of AsHpurniaM. 

| CHarRtEs Earl of Harrinerton. 

| JouN CuHartes Earl of Portsmoutn. 





| Henry Ricuarp Farl Brooke and Ear! of 
Warwick. 


GeorGE Rosert Earl of BucKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Cuartes WiniiaM Earl Firzwititam 
Francis Earl of Guinrorp. 

James Earl Cornwa..is. 


CHARLES Puiu Earl of Harpwickr. 
| Henry Stepuen Earl of Incuester. 
Grorce Jonn Earl Dr Lawarr. 
WituiaM Earl of Rapvor. 


| Frepertck Earl Spencer. (Jn another 

| place as Lord Chamberlain of the 

| Household.) 

| Henry Georce Earl Batuurst. 

' ArTHUR WiLLs BLUNDELL Sanpys Trum- 

; BuLL Winpsor Earl of Hitisporoves. 

| (Marquess of Downshire.) 

GeorGE WILLIAM FREDERICK Earl of Cxia- 
RENDON. 

Wituiam Davin Earl of MANSFIELD. 

WituiAM Earl of ABERGAVENNY. 





| CHARLES CHETWYND Earl TALBor. 


| GroraE Aveustus FREDERICK JoHy Earl 
Stranee. (Duke of Athol.) (Lord 


Ernest Aveustus. Earl of Mount Ene- 
CUMBE. 

(In another place 

as Lord Steward of the Household.) 


Epwarp Earl of Dissy. 


a 





GeorceE Earl of Brevertey. 

Henry Joun Georce Earl of CARNARVON. 

Cnartes Ceci, Corr Earl of Liverroot. 

GeorceE Earl CapoGan. 

James Howarp Earl of MALMEsBurRY. 

Francis Wittiam Earl of CHARLEMONT. 
(Lord Charlemont.) (Elected for Ire- 
land.) 

Steruen Earl of Mount CasHeELL. 
ed for Ireland.) 

Joun Earl of Mayo. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Joun Earl of Erne. (Elected for Ireland.) 


(Elect- 
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Joun Orway O’Connor Earl of Desarrt. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 
Wiiu1aM Earl of WickLow. 
Ireland.) 

Grorce Crartes Earl of Lucan. (L£lected | 
for Ireland.) 

James Earl of Bannon. 
land.) 

James Dupre Earl of CALEDON. 
for Ireland.) 

James ALEXANDER Earl of Rosstyn. 

Wiu1aM Earl of Craven. 

Artuur GeorcE Earl of Onstow. 

Cuar.es Earl of Romyey. 

Henry Tuomas Earl of CuIcnester. 

Tomas Earl of Witton. 

Epwarp Earl of Powis. 

Horatio Earl NEtson. 

ARCHIBALD Earl of Gosrorp. (Lord Wor- 
lingham.) (Elected for Ireland.) 

Wiu1aM Earl of Rosse. (£lected for Ive- 
land.) 

Cuartes WintraAmM Earl of CHARLEVILLE. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Cuar.es Hersert Earl Manvers. 

Horatio Earl of Orrorp. 

Henry Earl Grey. 

WiuiaM Earl of Lonspate. 

Dup.ey Earl of Harrowsy. 

Henry Earl of Harewoop. 

Gipert Earl of Minto. (Jn another place 
as Lord Privy Seal.) 

Cartes Murray Earl Catucart. 

James WALTER Earl of VERULAM. 

Joun Earl Browntow. 

EpwarD GRANVILLE Earl of Saint GeEr- 
MANS. 

Epmunpd Earl of Morey. 


Groree Avcustus FrepericK Henry Earl 
of BRADFORD. 


(Elected for | 


(Elected for Tre- 


(Elected 





Joun Reewatp Earl Braucuamp. 

Ricnarp Earl of Guencatn. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Tuomas Pur Earl De Grey. 

Jonn Earl of Expon. 

GrorGe Henry Earl of Fatmovurnu. 

Ricwarp Wii1taM Penn Earl Howe. 

Joun Sommers Earl Sommers. 

Joun Epwarp CorNwa..is Earl of Strap- 
BROKE. 

Winpuam Henry Earl of Dunraven. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Crartes Wititam Earl VANE. 
of Londonderry.) 

Wiiu1am Pirt Earl Amuerst. 


(Marquess 


| JOHN FREDERICK Earl Cawnpor. 


Wiiu1aAM GeorGe Earl of Munster. 

WitttaM Earl of Burttneton. 

Rosert Earl of CampERDOWN. 

Tuomas WititaM Earl of Licnrterp. 

GrorcE Freperick D’Arcy Earl of Dur- 
HAM. 

FREDERICK JOHN Earl of Ripon. 

GRANVILLE GEORGE Earl GRANVILLE. 

Henry Earl of Errinenam. 

Henry Grorce Francis Earl of Duc. 

CHARLES ANDERSON WorsLey Earl of Yar- 
BOROUGH. 

James Henry Rosert Earl Invyzs. 
of Roxburgh.) 

Tomas WILLIAM Ear] of LEIcesTER. 

Wiu1AM Earl of Lovenace. 

Tomas Earl of ZeTLAND. 

GeorceE Earl of AucKLAND. 

Cyar.es Noen Earl of GAtnsBoroucH. 

WitttaM FitzHarDINGE Earl FirzHarDIince. 

Epwarp Earl of ELLENBOROUGH. 

Francis Earl of ELLESMERE. 

Joun Earl of Strarrorp. 


(Duke 


Rosert Viscount HEREFORD. 

James Viscount STRATHALLAN. 
for Scotland.) 

Henry Viscount Botincproke and 
JOHN. 

GrorGE Viscount ToRRINGTON. 


(Elected 


St. 


Aveustus FREDERICK Viscount LEINSTER. 
(Duke of Leinster.) 

Henry Viscount Maynarp. 

Joun Ropert Viscount SIDNEY. 

Francis WHELER Viscount Hoop. 

















for 








Joun Viscount De Vesci. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 


Hayes Viscount DoNERAILE. 
Ireland.) 


CoRNWALLIS Viscount HAWARDEN. 
ed for Ireland.) 

Joun Bruce Ricnarp Viscount O’NEIL. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

EpwarD JERvIS Viscount St. VINCENT. 

Rogsert Viscount MELVILLE. 

Witu1am Leonard Viscount SipmouTa. 

Rosert Epwarp Viscount Lorton. (Elect- 
ed for Ireland.) 

Warwick Viscount Lake. 

GzorGE Viscount Gorvoy. (Earl of Aber- 
deen.) 

EpwarpD Viscount Exmourtu. 

Joun Hety Viscount Hutcuinson. 
of Donoughmore.) 

Witu1aM Carr Viscount BEREsForD. 


(Elected for 


(Elect- 


(Earl 


Wiu1am Tomas Viscount CLANCARTY. 
(Earl of Clancarty.) 

STAPLETON Viscount COMBERMERE. 

CHARLES JOHN Viscount CANNING. 

CuarLEs JoHN Viscount CANTERBURY. 

Joun Viscount Ponsonsy. 

Rowand Viscount Hm. 

Henry Viscount Harpince. 


Cuar.es James Bishop of Lonpon. 
Epwarp Bishop of Durnam. 

CuarLes Ricnard Bishop of WINCHESTER. 
Joun Bishop of Lincouy. 

CuristoPHER Bishop of Bangor. 

Hveu Bishop of Car.is.e. 

Gzorce Bishop of RocHEster. 

Epwarp Bishop of Luanparr. 

Joun Birp Bishop of Cuester. 

Ricuarp Bishop of Batu and WELLS. 


James Henry Bishop of GuoucesTER and 
BristTou. 


Henry Bishop of Exeter. 

CuarLes Tuomas Bishop of Ripon. 
Epwarp Bishop of SaLissury. 

Epwarp Bishop of Norwicu. 

Tuomas Bishop of HerEForp. 

Georce Bishop of PETERBOROUGH. 
Coxnop Bishop of St. Daviw’s. 

Henry Bishop of Worcester. 

Asuurst TurvER Bishop of CHICHESTER, 
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Tuomas Bishop of Ey. 

SaMmvEL Bishop of Oxrorp. 

Tuomas VowLer Bishop of St. Asapu. 
Rosert Bishop of CLoGHER. 


Joun Bishop of Expuiy, Kitmore, and 
ARDAGH. 


Luptow Bishop of KittaLoz, KILrenora, 
CLONFERT, and KILMAcDUAGH. 


Wiiuiam Lennox Lascetres Lord De Ros. 

Jacos Lord Hastines. 

GrorcGeE Epwarp Lord AUDLEY. 

Peter Rosert Lord WiItLovcHBy DE 
ERESBY. 

Tuomas Lord Dacre. 

Cuar.es Ropoten Lord Cirnton. 

Tuomas Lord Camoys. 

Mites Tuomas Lord Beaumont. 

CHARLES Lord StourTON. 

Henry Lord Berners. 

Henry Peyto Lord WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE. 

GeorcE Lord Vaux of HARROWDEN. 

Henry Lord Pacer. 

St. Anprew Beaucnamp Lord Sr. Joun of 
BLetso. 

Cares Aueustus Lord Howarp DE WAL- 
DEN, 

WitiiaM Francis Henry Lord Petre. 

Lord Saye and SE LE. 

Henry Benepict Lord ARUNDELL of War- 
DOUR. 

Joun Lord Currtox. (Earl of Darnley.) 

JosepH THappEvus Lord Dormer. 

GerorGe Henry Lord Teynuam. 

Georce WILLiAM Lord STAFFORD. 

Georee Anson Lord Byron. 

Wittiam Lord Warp. 

Ilvuen Caartes Lord Cuirrorp of CHup- 
LEIGH. 

ALEXANDER GeorcE Lord Satroun. (£lect- 
ed for Scotland.) 

Joun Lord Gray. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Cuartes Lord Sixcuair. (Elected for 

Scotland.) 

Joun Lord ELpPHINSTONE. 

Scotland.) 

Joun Lord CoLvitte of CuLRoss. 

ed for Scotland.) 

Joun Lord Rouio. (Elected for Scotland.) 


Henry Francis Lord Potwartu. (Elected 


(Elected for 


(Elect- 





Jouy Bishop of Licurie.. 





for Scotland.) 
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Epmunp Lord Boyte. 
Orrery.) 

Tuomas Rospert Lord Hay. 
Kinnoul.) 

Diesy Lord Mippieton. 

Wiu1aM Joun Lord Monson. 

Henry Lord Montrort. 

GeorceE WILLIAM FREDERICK Lord Bruce. 

Grorce Jonny Brasazon Lord Ponsonsy. 
(Earl of Bessborough.) 

GrorceE JoHN Lord Sonpzs. 

NatuHanieL Lord ScarsDALe. 

GrorcE Lord Boston. 

Henry Epwarp Lord Houtayp. 

Georce James Lord Lovet and HoLianp. 
(Earl of Egmont.) 

GeorGE Joun Lord VERNON. 

Groree Doveras Lord Sunprivee. (Duke 
of Argyll.) 

Epwarp Wiiu1aAM Lord Hawke. 

Tuomas Henry Lord Fotey. 

Grorce Tatsot Lord Dynevor. 

Tuomas Lord WaLsINGHAM. 

Wituram Lord Baeor. 

Cuar.es Lord SourHampton. 

Fietcuer Lord GRANTLEY. 

Ropert Dennett Lord Ropyey. 

Jonmn Lord CARTERET. 

Ricuarp Lord Berwick. 

Joun Lord SHERBORNE. 

Henry Lord Tyrone. 
terford.) 

RicwarD Lord Carteton. (Earl of Shan- 
non.) 

Epwarp Lord SuFFIELD. 

Guy Lord DorcuEstER. 

Geroree Lord Kenyon. 

Ricnarp Lord BrayBRooKeE. 


(Marquess of Wa- 


(Earl of Cork and | Grorce Avan Lord Broprick. 


(Earl of' 





Georce Hamitton Lord Fisuerwick. (Mar- 
quess of Donegal.) 

Cuarves Lord Dovatas of Doveras. 

Henry Hatt Lord Gace. ( Viscount Gage.) | 

Epwarp Tuomas Lord Tuvriow. 

Georce Witi1AM Lord Lytre.ron. 

Henry Lord Menpir. (Viscount Clifden.) | 

Francis Lord Stuart of Castie Srvart. | 
(Earl of Moray.) 

Ranpotpu Lord Stewart of Gar.ies. 





(Earl of Galloway.) 


James Tuomas Lord Sattersrorp. (L£arl, 


of Courtown.) 


( Viscount 
Midleton.) 

Grorce Lord CaLTHoRPE. 

Rosert Joun Lord Carrineron. 

Henry Lord Baynine. 

Wiiu1aM Powtetr Lord Botton. 

Joun Lord WoprEnovseE. 

Joun Lord Nortawick. 

Tuomas ATHERTON Lord LitForp. 

Tuomas Lord RippLesDALe. 

Joun Lord Firzcrsspoy. (Earl of Clare.) 

Epwarp Wappine Lord Dunsayy. (Elected 
for Ireland.) 

CaDWALLADER Davis Lord Biayney. (Elect- 
ed for Ireland.) 


Heyry Lord Faryuam. (Elected for Ire- 


land.) 

Rosert Lord Cuioxsrock. (Llected for 
Ireland.) 

Epwarp Lord Crortoy. (Elected for Ire- 
land.) 

Henry Lord Dunattey. (Llected for Ire- 
land.) 

Henry Francis Seymour Lord Moore. 


(Marquess of Drogheda.) 

Joun Henry Lortus Lord Lortus. (Mar- 
quess of Ely.) 

Joun Lord Carysrort. (Larl of Carysfort.) 

Wiiram Lord ALVANLEY. 

GeorcE Rateu Lord ABERCROMBY. 

Joun Tuomas Lord REvESDALE. 

GerorcE Lord Rivers. 

Arraur Moyses WitiiaM Lord Sanpys. 
Georce Avcustus FREDERICK CHARLES 
Lord Suerrietp. (Karl of Sheffield.) 

Davip Montacu Lord Erskrxg. 


Georce Joun Lord Mont Eacie. (Mar- 
quess of Sligo.) 
ArcHIBALD WitiiaM Lord ARDROSSAN. 
(Earl of Eglintoun.) 
| JAMES Lord Lavperpate. (Larl of Lau- 


derdale.) 


'GeorceE Artuur Hastines Lord GRANARD. 


(Earl of Granard.) 
Huneerrorp Lord Crewe. 
Aan Leace Lord Garpyer. 
Joun Tuomas Lord MANNEES. 
Joun ALEXANDER Lord Hopetoun. 
of Hopetoun.) 
Ricuard Lord CastieMaine. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 
James Anprew Lord Datnousie. (Larl of 
Dalhousie.) 


(Earl 
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George Lord Mexprum. (Marquess of 
Huntly.) 

James Lord Ross. (Earl of Glasgow.) 

Wititam Witiovenspy Lord GrinstTEaD. 
(Earl of Enniskillen.) 

WitiiAM Henry Tennison Lord Foxrorp. 
(Earl of Limerick.) 

Francis Georce Lord CuurRcHILL. 

Witu1aM Lord Mexpourne. (Viscount Mel- 
bourne.) 

GeorGE Francis Rosert Lord Harris. 

CuarLes Lord CoLcHESTER. 

Witi1amM Scuomperc Ropert Lord Ker. 
(Marquess of Lothian.) 

Francis NatHanieEL Lord Minster. (Mar- 
quess Conyngham.) 

Joun Lord Ormonpe. (Marquess of Or- 
monde.) 

Francis Lord Wemyss. (Karl of Wemyss.) 

Ropert Lord Cxiansrassitn. (Earl of 
Roden.) 

Rosert Lord Kineston. (Earl of Kingston.) 

Epwarp Micuaet Lord Sivcuester. (Zarl 
of Longford.) 

Georce Aveustus Feprerick Jonn Lord 
Guiextyox. (Jn another place as Earl 
Strange.) (Duke of Athol.) 

Witt1am Lord Marysoroven. (Larl of 
Mornington.) 

Joun Lord Ortet. (Viscount Massarene 
and Ferrard.) 

Tuomas Henry Lord Ravensworta. 

Tuomas Lord DELAMERE. 

Joun Georce WELD Lord Forester. 

Joun James Lord Ray rien. 

Uxysses Lord Downes. (Elected for Ire- 
land.) 

Nicnonas Lord Bextey. 

Ropert Francis Lord Girrorp. 

Percy Cuinton Sypney Lord PEensuurst. 
( Viscount Strangford.) 

Unick Jonn Lord Somernity. (Marquess 
of Clanricarde.) 

James Lord Wiean. (Earl of Balcarres.) 

Tuomas Lord Rayrurty. (Larl of Ran- 
Surly.) 

Grorce Lord De Tasey. 

Joun Lord WHARNCLIFFE. 

Wurm Lord Feversuam. 

Jouy Siveteton Lord Lyxpnugst. 

James Lord Fire. (Karl of Fife.) 


Joun Henry Lord TENTERDEN. 





Wituiam ConyneuaM Lord Plunket. 

Tuomas Lord Metros. (Karl of Had- 
dington.) 

Henry Ricvuarp Cuarzes Lord Cow ney. 

WiiiaM Lord Heytessury, 

ARCHIBALD JoHN Lord Rosesery. (arl 
of Rosebery.) 

Ricnarp Lord Cianwituiam. (Earl of 
Clanwilliam.) 

Epwarb Lord SkELMERSDALE. 

WitiiaM Samuet Lord Wyyrorp. 

Henry Lord Brovenam and Vavx. 

Wituiam Henry Lord Kitmaryocr. (£arl 
of Erroll.) 

Artuur James Lord Fixeaut. (£arl of 
Fingall.) 

Cartes WititaM Lord Serton. (£arl of 


Sefton.) 
Natwaniet Lord Ciements. (Karl of Lei- 
trim.) 


GeorcE Witiiam Fox Lord Rossir. (Lord 
Kinnaird.) 

Tuomas Lord Kents. (Marquess of Head- 
fort.) 

Joun CuamBre Lord Cuawortu. (Earl of 
Meath.) 

CuaRLES Apotpuus Lord Dunmore. (£arl 
of Dunmore.) 

Rosert Monteomery Lord Hamirton. 
(Lord Belhaven and Stenton.) 

Joun Hopart Lord Howpey. 

Wiui1aM Lord Panmure. 

George Warwick Lord PoLTmMorE. 

Epwakp Price Lord Mostyn. 

Henry Spencer Lord TEMPLEMORE. 

Wituiam Lewis Lord Dinorsen. 

VALENTINE Browne Lord CLoncurry, 

James Lord DE SAUMEREZ. 

Francis Gopotruin Lord GopouLpHIN. 

Lucius Lord Huyspon. (Viscount Falk- 
land.) 

Epwarp Grorrrey Lord STANLEY. 


Tuomas Lord Denman. 

Rosert CAMPBELL Lord ABINGER. 

Puitie Cuarzes Lord De L’Iste and Dop- 
LEY. 

ALEXANDER Lord ASHBURTON. 

Cartes Lord GLENELG. 

Epwarp Joun Lord HatHerton. 

ArcuiBaLD Lord Wortiinenam. (Jn ano- 
ther place as Earl of Gosford.) 

CHarLes CuristopHER Lord Corrennam. 
(In another place as Lord Chancellor.) 








Henry Lord LANGDALE. 

EpwarbD BerkeLey Lord PortMan. 
Tuomas ALEXANDER Lord Lovat. 
Wiiu1aM Lord Bateman. 

Fravxcis WititamM Lord Cuartemoyt. (In 
another place as Earl of Charlemont.) 
Francis ALEXANDER Lord Kintore. (£arl 

of Kintore.) 
Corneivus Lord Lismore. 
more.) 
Henry Rosert Lord Rossmore. 


( Viscount Lis- 


Rozert SuHariand Lord Carew. 

Winuiam Francis Spencer Lord De Mav- 
LEY. 

Joun Lord Wrorrtestey. 

CHARLES Lord SUDELEY. 

Pau. Lord MeTuven. 

Frepertc James Lord Beavvate. 


Ricuarp WoGan Lord Furnivat. 
Talbot of Malahide.) 
Joun Tuomas Lord Staniey of ALDERLEY. 


(Lord 


ROLL OF THE LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 








Henry Lord Stuart de Dectges. 

Cuanpos Lord Leteu. 

Pavut Betsy Lord WENLocK. 

Cuartes Lord Lurean. 

NicnoLas WiLu1AM Lord CoLBorne. 

Arruvur Lord Dr FReyNez. 

James Lord DUNFERMLINE. 

Tuomas Lord Monteacie of Branpon. 

Joun Lord Seaton. 

Epwarp Artuur WELLINGTON Lord KEANE. 

Joun Lord CAMPBELL. 

Joux Lord Oxenroorp. (Larl of Stair.) 

VaLentINE Lord Kenmare. (Earl of Ken- 
mare.) 

CuarLes Crespieny Lord Vivian. 

Joun Lord ConeLeTon. 

Iven Lord Goven. 

ArcHIBALD Lord AcHESON 

{1cHARD Lord Darrrey. (Lord Cremorne.) 

Ricnarpd BuikeLvey Puirrs Lord Miz- 
FORD. 


Mem.—According to the Usage of Parliament, when the House appoints a Select Com- 
mittee, the Lords appointed to serve upon it are named in the Order of their Rank, 
beginning with the Highest; and so, when the House sends a Committee to a Con- 
ference with the Commons, the Lord highest in Rank is called first, and the rest go 
forth in like Order: But when the Whole House is called over for any Purpose within 
the House, or for the Purpose of proceeding forth to Westminster Hall, or upon any 


public Solemnity, the Call begins invariably with the Junior Baron. 




















LIST OF THE COMMONS. 





LIST OF MEMBERS 


RETURNED FROM THE RESPECTIVE Counties, Cities, Towns, AND BoroveHs, TO THE 


FirTEENtTH Paritavent OF THE Unitep Kincpom or Grear Britain AND 


Tretanp: WRITS RETURNABLE ON THE 21st Day or September, 1847. 


ABINGDON. 

Sir Frederic Thesiger, knt. 
ANDOVER. 

Henry Beaumont Coles, 

William Cubitt. 
ANGLESEY. 

Sir Richard Bulkeley Wil- 
liams Bulkeley, bt. 

ARUNDEL, 

Hon. Henry Granville (Fitz- 
alan Howard) Earl of Ar- 
undel and Surrey. 

ASHBURTON. 

Thomas Matheson. 
ASHTON-UNDER-LINE. 

Charles Hindley. 

AYLESBURY. 

John Peter Deering, 

Hon. George (Nugent Gren- 
ville) Lord Nugent. 

BANBURY. 

Henry William Tanered. 

BARNSTAPLE. 

Richard Bremridge, 

Hon. John William Fortes- 
cue. 

BATII. 

Hon. Adam (Duncan) Vis- 
count Dunean, 

Hon. Anthony (Ashley Coo- 
per) Lord Ashley. 

BEAUMARIS. 


1 m * 
Hlon. (George Augustus Fre- | 


derick Paget) Lord G. A. 
F, Paget. 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Hon. John Hume (Cust) Vis- 
count Alford, 

Francis C. Hastings Rus- 
sell. 

BEDFORD. 
Henry Stuart, 
Sir Harry Verney, bt. 


BERKSHIRE. 
Robert Palmer, 
Philip Pusey, 
Rt. hon. William (Keppel) 
Viscount Barrington. 
BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. 
Matthew Forster, 
John Campbell Renton, 
BEVERLEY. 
John Towneley, 
Sackville Walter Lane Fox. 
BEWDLEY. 
Thomas James Ireland. 

BIRMINGHAM. 
George Frederick Muntz, 
William Scholefield. 

BLACKBURN. 
John Hornby, 
James Pilkington. 
BODMIN. 
James Wyld, 
Henry Charles Lacy 
BOLTON-LE-MOORS. 
John Bowring, 
William Bolling. 
BOSTON. 
Sir James Duke, knt., 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell. 
BRADFORD. 
William Busfeild. 
Thomas Perronet Thompson. 
BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 
Joseph Bailey. 
BRECON. 
John Lloyd Vaughan Wat- 
kins. 

BRIDGENORTH. 
Thos. Charlton Whitmore, 
Sir Robert Pigot, bt. 

BRIDGEWATER, 
| Henry Broadwood, 
| Charles Jn. Kemys Tynte. 





BRIDPORT. 
Alex. Dundas Ross Wishart 
Baillie Cochrane, 
Thomas Alexander Mitchell. 


BRIGHTHELMSTONE. 
George Richard Pechell, 
Hon. (Alfred Hervey) Lord 

A. Harvey. 

BRISTOL. 

Philip William 
Miles, 

Hon. Francis Henry Fitz- 
hardinge Berkeley. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Caledon George Du Pré, 

Hon. Charles Compton Ca- 
vendish, 

Benjamin Disraeli. 

BUCKINGHAM. 

Hon. Richard Plantage- 
net Campbell (Chandos- 
Grenville) Marquess of 
Chandos, 

John Hall. 

BURY. 

| Richard Walker. 

BURY ST. EDMUND’S. 
Rt. hon. Frederick William 
(Hervey) Earl Jermyn, 
Edward Herbert Bunbury. 
CALNE. 

Hon. Henry Petty (Fitz- 
maurice) Earl of Shel- 
burne. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Hon. Eliot Thomas Yorke, 

Richard Greaves Townley, 

Hon. (George John Manners) 
Lord G. J. Manners. 

CAMBRIDGE (UNIVERSITY). 

| Rt. hon. Henry Goulburn, 

| Hon. Charles Ewan Law. 


Skynner 

















List of {COMMONS} 
CAMBRIDGE. | CHRISTCHURCH. 
Robert Alexander Shafto; Hon. Edward Alfred John 
Adair, Harris. 
Hon. William Frederick CIRENCESTER. 


Campbell. 
CANTERBURY. 

Hon. George Augustus Fre- 
derick Perey Sydney | 
Smythe, 

Hon. (Albert Denison Con- 
yngham) Lord A. D. Con-| 
yngham. 

CARDIFF. 
Rt. hon. John Nicholl. 
CARDIGANSHIRE. 
William Edward Powell. 
CARDIGAN. 
Pryse Pryse. 
CARLISLE. 
John Dixon, 
William Nicholson Hodgson. | 


CARMARTHENSHIRE. 
Hon. George Rice Rice 
Trevor, 
David Arthur 


Davies. 
CARMARTHEN. 
David Morris. 
CARNARVONSHIRE. 
Hon. Edward Gordon Doug- 
las Pennant. 
CARNARVON. 
William Bulkeley Hughes. 
CHATHAM. 
Rt. hon? George Stevens 
(Byng) Viscount Enfield. 
CHELTENHAM. 
Sir Willoughby Jones, bt. 
CHESHIRE. 


Sounders | Sir Charles Lemon, bt. 


| Rt. hon. Edward Ellice, 


William Cripps. 
Hon. George Augustus Fre- 


Villiers. 
CLITHEROE. 
Matthew Wilson. 
COCKERMOUTH. 
| lE dward Horsman. 
| Henry Aglionby Aglionby, 
COLCHESTER. 


! 
| 
| 





| Sir Ge 
| Joseph Alfred Hardcastle. 
CORNWALL. 

(Eastern Division.) 
William Henry Pole Carew, 
Thomas James Agar Ro- 

bartes. 

( Western Division.) 
Edward William Wynne 

Pendarves, 


| 
| 


COVENTRY. 


George James Turner. 
CRICKLADE. 
John Neeld, 
Ambrose Lethbridge God- 
dard. 
CUMBERLAND. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Hon. Charles Wentworth 
George Howard, 
William Marshall. 
( Western Division.) 
idward Stanley, 





(Northern Division.) 
William Tatton Egerton, 
Rt. hon. Edward Sela Stan- | 

ley. 

(Southern Division.) 

Sir Philip de Malpas Grey | 
Egerton, bt., 
John Tollemache. | 
CHESTER. | 
Sir John Jervis, knt. | 
Hon. Hugh Lupus (Gros- 
venor) Earl Grosvenor. 
CHICHESTER. 
Ifon. (George Charles Ienry | 
Gordon Lennox) Lord G. 
C. H. G. Lennox. 

John Abel Smith. 
CHIPPENHAM. 
Joseph Neeld, | 
Henry George Boldero. 





| Rt. hon. Edwaru Strutt, 





Henry Lowther. 


DARTMOUTH. 
George Moffatt. 


DENBIGHSHIRE. 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, 
Hon. William Bagot. 
DENBIGH. 
Frederick Richard West. 
DERBYSHIRE. 

(Northern Division.) 

Hon. George Henry Caven- 
dish, 
William Evans. 

( Southern Division.) 
Edward Miller Mundy, 
Charles Robert Colville. 

DERBY. 


derick (Villiers) Viscount | 
| John Romilly. 





Members. 
DEVIZES. 
George Heneage 
Heneage, 
William Heald Ludlow Bru- 
ges. 
DEVONPORT. 
Henry Tufnell, 


Walker 


DEVONSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Lewis William Buck, 
Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, bt. 
(Southern Division.) 





| 
| 


orge Henry Smith, bt., | Hon. 


| 





| Hon. Edward Frederick Le- | 


veson Gower. | 








Sir John Buller Yarde 
Buller, bt. 

William Reginald 
(Courtenay) Viscount 
Courtenay. 


DORCHESTER. 
Rt. hon. George Lionel 
Dawson Damer, 
Henry Gerard Sturt. 
DORSETSHIRE. 
Henry Ker Seymer, 
John Floyer, 
George Bankes. 
DOVOR. 

Edward Royd Rice, 
Rt.hon. Sir George Clerk, bt. 
DROITWICH. 

Sir John Somerset Paking- 
ton, bt. 
DUDLEY. 
John Benbow. 
DURHAM. 

(Northern Division.) 
Robert Duncombe Shafto, 
Hon. George Henry Rob- 

ert Charles (Vane) Vis- 
count Seaham. 

(Southern Division.) 
Hon. (Harry Vane) Lord H. 

Vane. 
James Farrer. 

DURHAM (CITY). 
Thomas Colpitts Granger, 
Henry John Spearman. 

ESSEX. 

(Northern Division.) 

Sir John Tyssen Tyrell, bt., 
William Beresford. 

(Southern Division.) 
Thomas William Bramston, 
Sir Edward North Buxton, 


bt. 
EVESHAM. 
Rt. hon. Lord Arthur Marcus 
Ceeil Hill, 
Sir Henry 
loughby, 


Pollard Wil- 


bt. 














ker 


bt. 
de 
ld 


int 








© 















List of 


EXETER. 
Edward Divett, 
Sir John Thomas 
Duckworth, bt., 


EYE. 
Sir Edward Kerrison, bt. 
FINSBURY. 


Thos. Slingsby Duncombe, 
Thomas Wakley. 
FLINTSHIRE. 
Hon. Edward Mostyn Lloyd 
Mostyn. 
FLINT. 
Sir John Hanmer, bt. 
FROME. 
Hon. Robert Edward Boyle, 
GATESHEAD. 
William Hutt. 
GLAMORGANSHIRE. 
Christopher Rice Mansel 
Talbot. 
Hon. Edward Richard Wynd- 
ham (Wyndham Quin) 
Viscount Adare. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
(Eastern Division. ) 


Christopher William Cod- 
riugton, 
Hon. Henry Charles Fitz- 


of Worcester. 
( Western Division. ) 


lion. George Charles 
Grantley Fitzhardinge 
Berkeley, 
Robert Blagden Hale. 
GLOUCESTER. 
Hon. Maurice Frederick 


Fitzhardinge Berkeley, 
Henry Thomas Hope. 
GRANTHAM. 
Glynne Earle Welby, 
Hon. Frederick James Tol- 
lemache. 
GREAT GRIMSBY. 
Edward Heneage. 
GREENWICH. 
Edward George Barnard, 
James Whitley 
Dundas. 
GUILDFORD. 
Ross Donnelly Mangles, 
Henry Currie. 
HALIFAX. 
Rt. hon. Sir Charles Wood, 
bt., 
Henry Edwards. 


Buller 


Deans | 


{COMMONS} Members. 
HAMPSHIRE. KENT. 
(Northern Division). Eastern Division.) 


( 
Rt. hon. Charles Shaw Le-| William Deedes, 


fevre, 
Sir William Heathcote, bt. 
Southern Division). 
Hon. 
Lord C. Wellesley, 
Henry Combe Compton. 
HARWICH. 
John Attwood, 
John Bagshaw. 
HASTINGS. 
Musgrave Briscoe, 
Robert Hollond. 
HAVERFORDWEST. 
John Evans. 
HELSTON. 
Sir Richard 
Vyvyan, bt. 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 
Joseph Bailey, jun., 
Francis Richard Haggitt, 
George Cornewall Lewis. 
HEREFORD. 
Sir Robert Price, bt., 
Henry Morgan Clifford. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Thomas Plumer Halsey, 


' Thomas Brand, 
roy (Somerset) Marquess | 


Sir Henry Meux, bt. 
HERTFORD. 
Hfon. Philip Henry (Stan- 
hope) Viscount Mahon, 


Hon. William Francis Cow-. 


per. 
TIONITON. 


Joseph Locke, 


Sir James Weir Hoge, bt. 


55? 
HORSHAM. 
John Jervis. 
HUDDERSFIELD. 
William Rookes Crompton 
Stansfield. 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
Edward Fellowes, 
George Thornhill. 
HUNTINGDON. 
Jonathan Peel, 
Thomas Baring. 
HYTHE. 





Edward Drake Brockman. 
IPSWICH. 


' John Chevallier Cobbold, 
| Hugh Edward Adair. 


! 
] 





| George Carr Glyn. 


KENDAL. 





Rawlinson 


John Pemberton Plumptre. 
( Western Division.) 


Sir Edmund Filmer, bt., 


(Charles Wellesley) | Thomas Law Hodges. 


| KIDDERMINSTER. 
| Richard Godson. 
KING’S LYNN. 
| Hon. (William George Fred- 
| erick Cavendish Ben- 
tinck) Lord W. G. F. C. 
| Bentinck, 
| Hon. Robert (Jocelyn) Vis- 
| count Jocelyn. 
KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 
| Matthew Talbot Baines, 
James Clay. 
| KNARESBOROUGH. 
| Hon. William Saunders Se- 
| bright Lascelles, 
| Joshua Proctor Westhead. 
LAMBETH. 
'Rt. hon. Charles Tennyson 
D’Eyncourt. 
' Charles Pearson. 
| LANCASHIRE. 
} (Northern Division.) 
' John Wilson Patten, 
James Heywood. 
( Southern Division.) 
William Brown, 
Hon. Charles Pelham Vil- 
liers.* 
LANCASTER. 


| Thomas Greene, 
Samuel Gregson. 


LAUNCESTON. 


| William Bowles. 


LEEDS. 


| William Beckett, 
| James Garth Marshall. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 

Hon. (Charles Henry So- 
merset Manners) Lord 
C. H. S. Manners, 

Edward Basil Farnham. 

(Southern Division.) 

Sir Henry Halford, bt., 

Charles William Packe. 

LEICESTER. 
Sir Joshua Walmsley, 
Richard Gardner. 

LEOMINSTER. 
George Arkwright, 
Henry Barkly. 








* A double return. 


List of 
LEWES. 
Iion. Henry Fitzroy, 
Robert Perfect. 
LICHFIELD. 
Hon. (Alfred Henry Paget) 
Lord A. H. Paget, 
Hon. Thomas William (An- 
son) Viscount Anson. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
(Parts of Lindsey.) 
Robert Adam Christopher, 
Sir Montague John Cholme- 
ley, bt. 
Parts of Kesteven and 
‘ Potent) 
Sir John Trollope, bt. 
Hon. William Alleyne (Cecil) 
Lord Burghley. 
LINCOLN. 
Charles De Laet Waldo Sib- 
thorp, 
Charles Seely. 
LISKEARD. 
Charles Buller. 
LIVERPOOL. 
Edward Cardwell, 
Sir Thomas Bernard Birch, 
bt. 


LONDON. 
John Masterman, 
Rt. hon. (John Russell) 


Lord J. Russell. 
James Pattison, 
Lionel Nathan (Baron) De 
Rothschild. 
LUDLOW. 
Henry Bayley Clive, 
Henry Salwey. 
LYME REGIS. 
Thomas Neville Abdy. 
LYMINGTON. 
William Alexander Mackin- 
non. 
_. George Thomas Kep- 
vel. 
MACCLESFIELD. 
John Brocklehurst, jun., 
John Williams. 
MAIDSTONE. 
Alexander James Beresford 
Hope, 
George Dodd. 
MALDON. 
David Waddington, 
Thomas Barrett Lennard. 
MALMESBURY. 
Hon. James Kenneth How- 
ard. 


MALTON. 
John Evelyn Denison, 
John Walbanke Childers, 





{COMMONS} 
MANCHESTER. 
Rt, hon. Thomas Milner 
Gibson, 
John Bright. 
MARLBOROUGH. 
Hon. (Ernest Augustus 


Charles Brudenell Bruce) 
Lord E. A. C. B. Bruce, 
Henry Bingham Baring. 
MARLOW (GREAT). 
Thomas Peers Williams, 
Brownlow Knox. 
MARYLEBONE. 
Sir Benjamin Hall, bt., 
Hon. (Dudley Coutts Stuart) 
Lord D. C. Stuart. 
MERIONETHSHIRE., 
Richard Richards. 
MERTHYR TYDVIL. 
Sir Josiah John Guest, bt. 
MIDDLESEX. 
Rt. hon. (Robert Grosve- 
nor) Lord R. Grosvenor, 
Ralph Osborne. 


MIDHURST. 

Spencer Horatio Walpole. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Rt. hon. (Granville Charles 
Henry Somerset) Lord 
G. C. H. Somerset, 

Charles Octavius Swinner- 
ton Morgan. 

MONMOUTH. 

Reginald James Blewitt. 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 

Rt. hon. Charles Watkin 
Williams Wynn. 

MONTGOMERY.* 

Hon. Hugh Cholmondeley, 

David Pugh. 

MORPETH. 

Hon. Edward George Gran- 
ville Howard. 
NEWARK-UPON-TRENT. 

John Stuart, 

Hfon. John Henry Thomas 
Manners Sutton. 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 

Samuel Christy, 

William Jackson. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON.TYNE. 

William Ord, 

Thomas Emerson Headlam. 

NEWPORT. 

Charles Wykeham Martin, 


William Henry Chicheley | 


Plowden. 





* A double return, 








Members. 


NORFOLK. 

(Eastern Division.) 
Edmund Wodehouse, 
Henry Negus Burroughes, 

( Western Division. ) 
William Bagge, 

Hon. Edward Keppell Went- 
worth Coke. 
NORTHALLERTON. 
William Battye Wrightson. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Thomas Philip Maunsell, 
Stafford Augustus O’Brien 
Stafford. 


( Southern Division.) 

Richard Henry Richard How- 
ard Vyse. 

Sir Charles Knightley, bt. 

NORTHAMPTON, 

Rt. Hon. Robert Vernon 
Smith, 

Raikes Currie. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
(Northern Division.) 

Hon. Charles (Bennett) Lord 
Ossulston, 

Rt. hon. Sir George Grey, bt. 

( Southern Division.) 

Matthew Bell, 

Savile Craven Henry Ogle. 

NORWICH. 

Hon. Arthur Richard (Wel- 
lesley) Marquess of Douro, 

Samuel Morton Peto. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 

Thomas Houldsworth, 

Hon. (Henry William Ca- 
vendish Bentinck) Lord 
H. W. C. Bentinck. 

(Southern Division.) 

Lancelot Rolleston, 

Thomas Blackburne Thorn- 
ton Hildyard. 

NOTTINGHAM. 
Feargus 0’Connor, 
John Walter. 

OLDHAM. 
William Johnson Fox, 
John Duncuft. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 
George Granville Vernon 
Harcourt, 
Hon. Montague (Bertie) 
Lord Norreys, 





Joseph Warner Henley. 
| 








nt- 


en 


W- 


on 


rd 


bt. 


el- 
ro, 


es 


jon 








List of 


OXFORD (CITY). 
James Haughton Langston, 
William Page Wood. 

OXFORD (UNIVERSITY). 

Sir Robert Harry Inglis, bt., 

Rt. Hon. William Ewart 
Gladstone. 

PEMBROKESHIRE. 

Hon. John Frederick Vaug- 
han (Campbell) Viscount 
Emlyn. 

PEMBROKE. 

Sir John Owen, bt. 
PENRYN anp FALMOUTH. 

Howell Gwyn, 

Francis Mowatt. 
PETERBOROUGH. 
Hon. George Wentworth 

Fitzwilliam, 

William George Cavendish. 

PETERSFIELD. 

Sir William George Hylton 
Jolliffe, bt. 

PLYMOUTH. 

Hon. Hugh (Fortescue) Vis- 
count Ebrington, 

Roundel Palmer. 

PONTEFRACT. 
Richard Monckton Milnes, 
Samuel Martin. 

POOLE. 

Sir George Richard Philips, 
bt., 

George Richard Robinson. 

PORTSMOUTH. 

Sir George Thomas Staun- 
ton, bt., 

Rt. Hon. Francis Thornhill 
Baring. 

PRESTON. 

Sir George Strickland, bt., 

Charles Pasco Grenfell. 

RADNORSHIRE., 

Sir John Benn Walsh, bt. 

RADNOR (NEW). 
Rt. Hon. Sir Thomas Frank- 
land Lewis, bt., 
READING. 
Francis Pigott, 
Thomas Noon Talfourd. 
REIGATE. 
Hon. Thomas Somers Cocks. 
RETFORD (EAST). 

Hon. Arthur Duncombe, 

Rt. Hon. George Edward 
Arundell (Monckton-Ar- 
undell), Viscount Galway. 

RICHMOND. 

Henry Rich, 

Marmaduke Wyvill, jun. 
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RIPON. 
Hon. Edwin Lascelles. 


Graham, bt. 
ROCHDALE. 
William 
ford. 
ROCHESTER. 
Ralph Bernal, 
Thomas Twisden Hodges 
RUTLANDSHIRE. 
Gilbert John Heathcote, 
Hon. Gerard James Noel. 
RYE. 
Herbert Barrett Curteis. 
ST. ALBAN’S. 
George William John Rep- 
ton, 
Alexander Raphael. 
ST. IVES. 
Hon. (William John Frede- 
ric) Lord W. J. F. Pow- 
lett. 





SALFORD. 

Joseph Brotherton. 

SALISBURY. 

William James Chaplin, 

Charles Baring Wall. 

SALOP, or SHROPSHIRE. 

(Northern Division.) 

Hon. Edward James (Her- 
bert) Viscount Clive. 

William Ormsby Gore. 

Southern Division. 

| Hon. Robert Henry Clive, 

Hon. Orlando George Chas. 
(Bridgeman) 
Newport. 

SANDWICH. 

Hon. (Clarence Edward Pa- 
get) Lord C. E. Paget, 

Charles William Grenfell. 

SCARBOROUGH. 

Sir John Vanden Bempde 
Johnstone, bt., 

Hon. George Augustus Con- 
stantine H. (Phipps) Earl 
of Mulgrave. 

SHAFTESBURY. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
SHEFFIELD. 

John Parker, 

Henry George Ward. 

SHIELDS (SOUTH). 
John Twizell Wawn. 


Viscount 


SHOREHAM (NEW). 
Sir Charles Merrik Burrell, 
bt., 
Charles Goring. 





Members. 
| SHREWSBURY. 
| Edward Holmes Baldock, 


Rt. hon. Sir James: Robert | Robert Aglionby Slaney. 


SOMERSETSIIIRE 
(Eastern Division.) 


Sharman Craw-/ William Miles, 


| 
| 


| ( Western Division.) 

Charles Aaron Moody, 

Sir Alexander Hood, bart. 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
Alexander James Edmund 

Cockburn, 
Brodie M‘Ghie Willcox. 
SOUTHWARK. 

John Humphery, 

Sir William Molesworth, 
bt. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 

Charles Bowyer Adderley, 

Hon. George Granville Fran- 
cis (Egerton) Viscount 
Brackley. 

(Southern Division.) 

Hn. Henry John (Chetwynd 
Talbot) Viscount Inges- 
tre, 

Hon. George Anson. 

STAFFORD. 

David Urquhart, 

Thomas Sidney. 

STAMFORD. 


William Pinney. 


Hon. Charles Cecil John 
(Manners) Marquess of 
Granby, 


Rt. hon. John Charles Her- 
ries. 
STOCKPORT. 
Richard Cobden.* 
James Heald. 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
John Lewis Ricardo, 
William Taylor Copeland. 
STROUD. 
William Henry Stanton, 
George Poulett Serope. 
SUFFOLK. 

( Western Division.) 
Harry Spencer Waddington, 
Philip Bennet, jun. 

(Eastern Division.) 
Edward Sherlock Gooch, 
Rt. Hon. Frederick (Thellus- 

son) Lord Rendlesham. 

SUNDERLAND. 

David Barclay, 
George Hudson. 


* * double return. 









List of 
SURREY. 

(Eastern Division.) 

Hon. Peter 
King, 
Thomas Alcock, 

(Western Division.) 
William Joseph Denison, 
Henry Drummond. 

SUSSEX. 

(Eastern Division.) 
Augustus Elliott Fuller, 
Charles Hay Frewen. 


( Western Division.) 













































Lennox) Earl of March. 
Richard Prime. 
SWANSEA. 
John Henry Vivian. 
TAMWORTH. 
Rt. hon. Sir Robert Peel, 
bt., 
Rt. hon. William Yates Peel. 
TAVISTOCK. 
John Salusbury Trelawny, 
Hon. Edward Southwell 
Russell. 
TAUNTON. 
Rt. hon. Henry Labouchere, 
Sir Thomas Edward Cole- 
brooke, bt. 
TEWKESBURY. 
John Martin, 
Humphrey Brown. 
THETFORD. 
Rt. hon. William Bingham 
Baring, 
Hon. William Henry (Fitz- 
roy) Earl of Euston. 
THIRSK. 
John Bell. 
TIVERTON. 
John Heathcoat, 
Rt. hon. Henry John (Tem- 
ple) Viscount Palmerston. 
TOTNESS. 
Hon. Edward Adolphus (Sey- 
mour) Lord Seymour, 
Charles Barry Baldwin. 
TOWER HAMLETS. 
Sir William Clay, bt., 
George Thompson. 
TRURO. 
John Ennis Vivian, 
Edmund Turner. 
TYNEMOUTH. 
Ralph William Grey. 
WAKEFIELD. 
George Sandars. 
WALLINGFORD. 
William Seymour 
stone. 





Black- 











John Locke 


Hon. Charles Henry (Gordon 


{COMMONS} 
WALSALL. 


tleton. 
WAREHAM. 
John Samuel Wanley Saw- 
bridge Erle Drax. 
WARRINGTON. 
Gilbert Greenall. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Charles Newdegate Newde- 
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Mrinutes.] The Lord Chancellor, singly, in the first place, 
took the Oaths; several Lords took the Oaths; Certifi- 
cate of the Sixteen Peers for Scotland read, 

New Peer. Baron Milford. 


MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 


NE Fourteenth 
United Kingdom was dissolved by 
Proclamation on the 23rd July; and at the 
same time writs were directed to be is- 
sued for calling a new Parliament, which 
writs were made returnable on Tuesday 
the 21st of September. The Parliament 
so summoned was prorogued to the 12th 
October, thence to the 11th November, and 
thence to the 18th November; and accord- 
ingly met this day for despatch of business. 


Parliament of the | 





| Commissioners entered the House, and took 
| their seats in front of the Throne. Then 
| The LORD CHANCELLOR commu- 
| nieated to the Peers assembled, that Her 
| Majesty, not thinking fit to be present, 
| had ordered the Parliament to be opened 
| by Her Royal Commission. He then direct- 
| ed the Usher of the Black Rod to summon 
| the Members of the House of Commons. 

After a short interval, 

Sir A. Clifford, Usher of the Black Rod, 
| followed by Mr. Ley, Clerk of the House 
| of Commons, Mr. Green, and a very large 
| number of Members, appeared at the bar; 


'and the Royal Commission having been 
| read by the Clerk at the table, 


The LORD CHANCELLOR said: My 


Lords and Gentlemen, we have it in com- 


|mand from Her Majesty to let you know 
| that you shall hereafter be informed of the 


The Parliament was opened by Commis- | cause of calling this Parliament together; 


sion, the Lords Commissioners present | but it being necessary that a Speaker for 
being the Archbishop of Canterbury, the | the House of Commons should first be 
Lord Chancellor, the Lord President of | chosen, you will for that purpose return to 
the Council, Earl Spencer, and the Earl of | the place prepared for your meeting, and 
Auckland. there be pleased to choose a Speaker, and 

Shortly after Two o’elock the Lords | present such person whom you shall so 
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choose here to-morrow, at Two o’clock, 
for Her Majesty’s Royal approbation. 

The Commons then withdrew, and the 
Royal Commissioners retired. 

Several Peers have taken the oaths, 

Tlouse adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, November 18, 1847. 


CHIOICE OF A SPEAKER. 

The House met at a quarter after Two 
o'clock ; and a Message being received 
to attend the Lords Commissioners, the 
House went, and a Commission having 
been read for Opening and Holding the 
Parliament, the Lords Commissioners di- 
rected the House to proceed to the Elec- 
tion of a Speaker, and to present him To- 
morrow at Two o’clock in the Ilouse of 
Peers, for the Royal Approbation. And 
the House being returned, 

Lorp SEYMOUR, addressing Mr. Ley, 
the Clerk, said: Having heard Her Majesty’s 
gracious communication to the effect that 
this Ilouse is now called on to choose a 
Speaker, I present myself to the House 
for the purpose of making a Motion, which, 
I believe, will meet with the cordial unani- 
mity of all who hear me. Those hon. 
Members who, in former Parliaments, have 
witnessed the ability, the judgment, and 
the impartiality with which Mr. Charles 
Shaw Lefevre has discharged the high and 
important duties of Speaker of this House, 
will at once agree with me, that in the pre- 
sent Parliament no other selection could 
be made equally satisfactory to Members 
within this House, or equally advantageous 
to the public service. Those hon. Mem- 
bers who have not had the advantage of 
previously sitting in this House, and of 
witnessing Mr. Lefevre’s conduct in the 
Chair, will, I believe, also best discharge 
this their first public duty by agreeing in 
the selection of that right hon. Gentleman, 
who, in very difficult times, amidst the heat 
of party conflicts and public debates, has 
been able, with great courtesy and firm- 
ness, to maintain the authority of the 
Chair, and thereby to uphold the dignity 
and character of this great deliberative as- 
sembly. I believe, also, that they will de- 
rive from that right hon. Gentleman’s ex- 
perience, and from his knowledge of the 
details of private and public business, 
the greatest possible advantage with re- 
spect to those matters with which new 
Members cannot at once be intimately ac- 
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quainted. Anticipating for my Motion the 
unanimous concurrence of all the Members 
present on this occasion, I conceive it will 
be now unnecessary for me to say more; 
and I therefore shall conclude by moving, 
that the right hon. Charles Shaw Lefevre 
do take the Chair. 

Mr. J. A. SMITIL: Irise to second the 
Motion of my noble Friend; and I do so 
with very singular satisfaction, because I 
believe that it rarely falls to the lot of any 
one to be able at the same time so perfectly 
to satisfy his sense of public duty, and also 
to gratify his personal and private feelings, 
High as has been the character of the dis- 
tinguished men who in times past have 
filled the Chair of this House, and remark- 
able as has been the judgment of the House 
in the selection of those men who have 
been appointed to preside over its debates, 
I believe I may appeal with confidence to 
all present who have been before Members 
of this House, and also to public opinion, 
to decide whether among all those able and 
distinguished men who filled the Chair, 
there was ever any one who discharged 
the duties of the office more efficiently, or 
in a manner better calculated to command 
the confidence of the House and of the 
public, than the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed by my noble Friend. I do not in- 
tend to trouble the House with one single 
word with respect to the importance of the 
duties imposed on the Gentleman who is 
placed in the Chair of this Ifouse. This 
has been described so often, and so well, 
that it would be useless and presumptuous 
in me to occupy the time of the [louse by 
enlarging on the topic; and I feel also that 
a sense of the importance of the high 
office of Speaker is so firmly settled in the 
mind of this House, and in the mind of 
the country, that not one word is required 
from me in reference to that subject. But, 
with great humility, and with great defer- 
ence, I would wish to say one word on a 
point which appears to deserve our atten- 
tion. Every day, and every year, in my 
opinion, the character and influence of 
this House in reference to other countries 
are increasing in importance. We have 
recently seen important constitutional 
changes made in one of the most import- 
ant States of the Continent. We have also 
recently seen changes proposed by another 
Power familiar to us by name, and closely 
connected with us by commercial ties, and 
we must shut our eyes if we do not acknow- 
ledge that constitutional and representative 
government, and attachment thereto, are 
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making advances throughout Europe. Un- 
der these circumstances, I think that 
the character and moral influence of this 
House, and of the individual who is ap- 
pointed to preside over us, are year by 
year acquiring increased importance. I 
shall, therefore, most readily give my sup- 
port to the Motion of the noble Lord, 
which I have now the honour of seconding, 
because I confidently believe that the high 


and important duties to which I have al-| 
luded cannot be placed in safer or more | 
able hands than those of the right hon. | 


Gentleman Mr. Charles Shaw Lefevre. 
That right hon. Gentleman has already 
proved that unvarying courtesy may be 
consistent with unflinching firmness and 
impartiality. Neither the heat of debate 
nor the violence of party have moved him 
from the faithful discharge of his duties. 
I shall support the Motion of the noble 
Lord, because I also believe that the right 
hon. Gentleman will assert the privileges 
of the House without fear or favour, and 
that this House, under his able guidance, 
will give to the world a proof that perfect 
order in our proceedings, and ready acqui- 


escence in the decision from the Chair, are | 


entirely consistent with that freedom of 


debate which I regard as one of the chief | 


safeguards of the liberties of the country. 


Lorp G. BENTINCK: I am unwilling | 


to allow this opportunity to pass without 


doing myself the honour of joining in the | 
proposal made by the noble Lord, and sec- | 
onded by the hon. Gentleman opposite. | 


I am the more anxious to do this, because, 


when the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Shaw | 
Lefevre) was less known than he is now | 


to the House, I joined in opposition to his 
appointment to the Chair; but the expe- 
rience of the equal impartiality and dig- 
nity with which the right hon. Gentleman 
has occupied the position of Speaker of 
this House, has made it a matter of great 
congratulation, not only to me, but I be- 
lieve to every one who at the time re- 
ferred to opposed the selection of the right 
hon. Gentleman, that defeat attended our 
opposition. 
this House depends much on the calmness 
and dignity with which our proceedings 
are carried on; and I am sure that all who 
have had the happiness to witness the 
manner in which the duties of the high 
office of Speaker have been discharged by 
the right hon. Gentleman will join with 
acclamation in conceding to him pre-emi- 
hence over all those illustrious and distin- 
guished individuals who on former occa- 
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I feel that the authority of | 
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|sions have filled the Chair. I could not 
allow this opportunity to pass without ex- 
pressing my great satisfaction in support- 
ing the Motion that the right hon. Charles 
Shaw Lefevre be again appointed Speaker. 
Sm Rh. H. INGLIS: The same reason 
which has impelled the noble Lord (Lord 
|G. Bentinck) to address the House, would 
| justify every one who had been in the same 
position in rising to express satisfaction at 
the Motion now made. I concur in all those 
observations of the noble Lord in which he 
| expressed his sense of the successful man- 
jner in which the right hon. Gentleman 
|(Mr. Lefevre) has discharged the duties of 
| Speaker, and also in those feelings with 
| which the noble Lord now hails the re- 
/sumption by the right hon. Gentleman of 
| that high office; nor should I have trou- 
| bled the House with another word if it had 
‘not been that, concurring in every word 
| that has fallen from the noble Lord and 
| the hon. Gentleman, the Mover and Sec- 
onder of the present Motion, I did not 
|also wish to add another claim which the 
| right hon. Gentleman has to our gratitude 
and confidence, and particularly as that 
claim is connected with conduct which is 
not seen by the House in general, but 
which is not the less important on that ac- 
count to the public interests of the country 
—TI mean the time, the attention, and the 
labour which the right hon. Gentleman 
devotes to the conduct of the private busi- 
ness of the Ilouse. It is scarcely neces- 
sary for me to trouble the House with de- 
| tails of the manner in which the private 
business of the House has increased within 
the last ten years. It will be enough to 
| state that the private business of the last 
| ten years has greatly exceeded in amount 
inot only the private business of any pre- 
| ceding ten years, but any preceding thirty 
years; and to the larger part of that busi- 
/ness the right hon. Gentleman has given 
|the most anxious, patient, and personal 
| attention. The House would be ungrateful 
if it neglected to acknowledge the services 
! thus rendered by the right hon. Gentleman. 
Mr. C. SHAW LEFEVRE: In rising 
to address a very few words to the House, 
I beg to assure my noble Friend the Mem- 
| ber for Totness, and my hon. Friend the 
| Member for Chichester, that I fully ap- 
preciate those feelings of personal kind- 
ness and regard which have induced them 
| to speak of my services in terms of such 
| high commendation, far beyond any merit 
iwhich I could even hope to possess. I 
beg to assure the House that I feel I owe 
B2 
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to all its Members a very large debt of 
gratitude for the very favourable manner 
in which they have been kind enough to 
receive the proposition now made to them; 
and I feel altogether unequal adequately 
to express my thanks for this additional 
mark of their kindness. In all that has 
been stated in regard to the important du- 
ties attached to the office of Speaker of this 
House, I fully concur; and I admit with my 
hon. Friend (Sir R. Inglis) that they have 
been rendered of late years far more ar- 


duous by the vast accumulation of private | 
Y | 


business. The journals of the two or 
three last Sessions exhibit a mass of pri- 
vate business wholly unprecedented, affect- 
ing interests of the highest magnitude; | 
and had it not been for improvements re- 
cently introduced, it would have been im- 
possible satisfactorily to dispose of it 


the suggestion of those improvements; but I 
shall always reflect with satisfaction that it 


has been my privilege to co-operate with | 


hon. Members of this House in introducing 
those changes which have led to such be- 
neficial results. Though experience has | 
taught me that the ordinary duties of the 
Chair may be faithfully performed by un- 


remitting diligence, patience, and strict im- 
partiality, there are other duties of a more | envy to any one, but is equal to that of 
difficult nature, arising out of new and un-/ any former Speaker; and I trust that, 


foreseen circumstances, and allowing no} 
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cannot boast of having had much share in | 
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day, for the third time, has received its 
sanction and support. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I now venture to 
address the House for the purpose of con- 
gratulating you, Sir, and, I must add, the 
House itself, on the choice just made. 
That you, Sir, will maintain the privileges 
of this House—that you will act with 
strict impartiality—that you will render 
great service to the public in the conduct 
of the private business of this House, and 
| in maintaining order in our debates—that 
you will so preserve order in this assembly 
;as to conciliate those whom it may be 
j your duty to reprove—these are predic- 
| tions which are no longer matters of sur- 

mise or expectation, but of well-founded 
| confidence. Your previous conduct in the 
Chair justifies the House and me in enter- 
taining this conviction. It was your for- 
tune to succeed to a person of distinguish- 
,ed learning, of great knowledge of the 
‘constitution, and of great experience in 
this House, and whose conduct in the 
Chair was received with approbation by 
this House. Placed in this position of 
disadvantage by the qualifications of your 
| immediate “predecessor, you have, never- 
theless, established a character as Speaker 
|} of this House which is not a matter of 


House of Commons. 





| being long in the possession of the honour 


time for deliberation or reflection, which | now “conferred on you by the House, your 
continually oecur during the progress of | reputation may continue to increase, and 


our debates, and which might well discou- 
rage much abler men than myself, and 
almost induce me to decline the honour 
now proposed me, were it not for the con- 
viction that, should it be the pleasure of 
the House again to elect me to the Chair, 
the same indulgence and the same effec- 
tual support will be extended to me as I 
have hitherto received at all times and 
from all sides of the House. It is this 
conviction alone which at the present mo- 


ment enables me in perfect confidence to | 


place myself entirely at the disposal of 
the House. 

Motion carried nemine contradicente. 

Lord Seymour and Mr. J. A. Sirn 
then conducted the right hon. Gentleman 
to the chair. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I beg to offer to the 
TIouse my sincere and grateful acknow- 
ledgments for the distinguished honour it 
has again conferred on me; and I will en- 
deavour to prove myself not altogether un- 
worthy of the choice it has made, by pur- 
suing strictly that line of conduct which this 


that you may leave as bright a name to 
posterity as that of the greatest Speaker 
that ever sat in that Chair. 

House adjourned at five minutes to 
Three o'clock 


om aan annnonannaetonl 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, November 19, 1847. 


Minures.] Took the Oaths.—Several Lords. 


SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

The Royal Commissioners appointed to 
approve the choice of the Commons were, 
The Lorp Prestpent, Lord LanepaAte, 
Earl Grey, the Earl of Aucknanp, and 
Lord CampBeEL. 

Shortly after Two o’clock the Commis- 
sioners entered the House, and took their 
seats in front of the Throne. 

The LORD PRESIDENT directed the 
Usher of the Black Rod to inform the 
House of Commons that the Lords Com- 
missioners desired their attendance there 
immediately. 
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After the lapse of a few minutes, the 
Speaker, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, appeared at 
the bar, attended by the Usher of the 
Black Rod, and followed by several Mem- 
bers of the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER then addressed the 
Royal Commissioners as follows :—I have 
to acquaint your Lordships that, in obe- 
dience to Her Majesty’s commands, Her 
Majesty’s faithful Commons have, in the 
exercise of their undoubted rights and pri- 
vileges, proceeded to the election of a 
Speaker; and as the object of their choice, 
however unworthy, I now submit myself 
with all humility to Ter Majesty’s royal 

leasure. 

The LORD PRESIDENT said: Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre, we are commanded by Her 
Majesty to assure you that Her Majesty is 
sensible of your ample ability to discharge 
those important duties which Her Majesty’s 
faithful Commons have elected you to per- 
form, and that Her Majesty most fully ap- 
proves and confirms their choice. 

Mr. SPEAKER: With the deepest 
gratitude I bow to the decision of the 
House of Commons, confirmed as it has 
been by Her Majesty’s gracious approba- 
tion. It now becomes my duty, in the 
name and on behalf of the Commons of the 
United Kingdom, to lay claim, by humble 
petition, to those undoubted rights and pri- 
vileges to which they have been heretofore 
entitled ; more especially freedom from 
arrest for themselves and their servants, 
freedom of speech in debate, and free ac- 
cess to Her Majesty whenever occasion 
may require it; and they beg that Her 
Majesty will be graciously pleased to put 
the most favourable construction on all 
their words and actions; and for myself I 
have to pray that any error may be attri- 
buted to me alone, and not to Her Ma- 
jesty’s faithful Commons. 

The LORD PRESIDENT: Mr. Speak- 
er, we have it further in command from 
Her Majesty to inform you, that Her Ma- 
jesty most readily confirms all the rights, 
liberties, and privileges which have ever 
been granted to or conferred upon Her 
Majesty’s faithful Commons by any of 
Her Majesty’s royal predecessors. With 
respect to yourself, Sir, although Her Ma- 
jesty is sensible you stand in no need of 
any such assurance, we are commanded to 
assure you that Her Majesty will ever put 
the most favourable construction on your 
words and actions, as well as on those of 
Her faithful Commons. 

The Commons then withdrew from the 
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bar, and the Royal Commissioners re- 
tired. 
House adjourned. 


teense 


MOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, November 19, i847. 
APPROVAL OF THE SPEAKER. 

The House met at Two o’clock, and a 
Message being received to attend the Lords 
Commissioners, the House went; and being 
returned, 

Mr. SPEAKER (standing on the steps 
leading to his chair) addressed the House 
as follows :—I have to acquaint this hon. 
House that I have been to the House of 
Peers, where I communicated to the Lords 
Commissioners authorised by Her Majesty 
that this House had proceeded to the elec- 
tion of a Speaker, and that their choice 
had fallen upon me. The Lords Commis- 
sioners confirmed that appointment, and 
gave me the assurance of Her Majesty’s 
gracious sanction thereto, whereupon I laid 
claim, on the part of this House, to its an- 
cient and undoubted rights and privileges, 
especially to the privileges of freedom from 
arrest for ourselves and our servants, free- 
dom of debate, free access on the part of 
this House to Her Majesty at all reason- 
able times whenever we require it, and 
that the most favourable constructions 
should be put upon our words and actions. 
And I have to inform the House that the 
Lords Commissioners were authorised on 
the part of Her Majesty to concede these 
privileges to the fullest extent to which 
they had ever been conceded by Her Ma- 
jesty and Her predecessors to this House. 
I cannot make this communication to the 
House without again repeating to the ITouse 
my sincere and respectful thanks for having 
again placed me in the high position which 
I now occupy, and without assuring them 
that it will always be my earnest endea- 
vour, with the assistance and support of 
this House—and, after the proceedings 
which took place yesterday, I am confident 
that I shall always receive that assistance 
and support—to maintain the dignity and 
authority of this House, and that respect 
for its rules and orders, on a due observance 
of which not only the proper and satisfac- 
tory discharge of public business, but also 
the character of the House, must entirely 
depend. I have now to remind the House 
that the only business with which we can 
proceed is to take the oaths at the table 
required by law. 

Mr. SPEAKER then took the oaths, 
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first alone; and after the remainder of the | 
sitting was occupied in swearing Members. 

House adjourned at a quarter after Four 
o'clock. 


Speech of the 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, November 20, 1847. 

The House met at Twelve o’clock; the 
entire sitting was occupied in swearing 
Members. 

House adjourned at a quarter after Four | 
o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, November 22, 1847. 

The sitting of the House was entirely 
occupied in swearing in such Lords as pre- 
sented themselves. 

Ifouse adjourned, 


ee ene 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, November 22, 1842. 

The Ilouse met at Twelve o’clock; the 
entire sitting was occupied in swearing 
Members. 

House adjourned at Four o’clock. 


NOUSE OF LORDS 


Tuesday, November 23, 1847. 


’ 


Minutes.) Took the Oaths.—Several Lords.—Lord Straf- 
ford, having been created Earl of Strafford, took the 
Oaths. 


SPEECH OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS. 

The Lords Commissioners, the Lorp 
PRESIDENT, the MarquEss of CLANRICARDE, 
Eart Spencer, and the Earn of Avex- 
LAND, being in their Robes, and seated on 
a Form placed between the Throne and 
the Woolsack, commanded the Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod to signify to the Com- 
mons that the Lords Commissioners desire 
their immediate Attendance in this House: 
who being come, with their Speaker, 

The LORD PRESIDENT, in pursu- 
ance of Her Majesty’s Commands, deliver- 
ed the following Speech to both Houses of 
Parliament :— 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“ Ter Majesty has ordered us to 
declare to you the Causes which have 
induced Her to call Parliament toge- 
ther at the present Time. 

“ Tier Majesty has seen with great 
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Concern the Distress which has for 
some Time prevailed among the Com- 
mercial Classes. The Embarrassments 


Lords Commissioners. 


of Trade were at one Period agegra- 
'vated by so general a Feeling of Dis- 


trust and of Alarm, that Her Majesty, 
for the Purpose of restoring Confi- 


dence, authorized Her Ministers to re- 
commend to the Directors of the Bank 
|of England a Course of Proceeding 


suited to such an Emergency. This 
Course might have led to an Infringe- 
ment of the Law. 

“ Her Majesty has great Satisfac- 
tion in being enabled to inform you 


| ° pe 
that the Law has not been infringed, 


that the Alarm has subsided, and that 
the Pressure on the Banking and 
Commercial Interests has been miti- 
vated. 

“Tne abundant Harvest with which 
this Country has been blessed has al- 
leviated the Evils which always ac- 
company a Want of Employment in 
the Manufacturing Districts. Her Ma- 


jesty has, however, to lament the Re- 


currence of severe Distress in some 
Parts of Ireland, owing to the Scarcity 
of the of the 
Her Majesty trusts that this 
will be materially relieved by 


usual Food People. 
Distress 
the Ex- 
ertions which have been made to carry 
into effect the Law of the last Session 
of Parliament for the Support of the 
Destitute Poor. Her Majesty has 
learnt with Satisfaction that Landed 


Proprietors have taken advantage of 
the Means placed at their Disposal 
for the Improvement of Land. 

“ Her Majesty laments that in some 
Counties of Ireland atrocious Crimes 
have been committed, and a Spirit of 


Insubordination has manifested itself, 
leading to an organized Resistance to 
Legal Rights. 

“Tizz Lord Lieutenant has employ- 
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ed with Vigour and Energy the Means | of being laid before you. They will 
which the Law places at his Disposal| be framed with a careful Regard to 
to detect Offenders, and to prevent | the Exigencies of the Public Service. 
the Repetition of Offences. Her Ma- 

jesty feels it, however, to be Her Duty “ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

to Her peaceable and well-disposed| “ Her Majesty recommends to the 
Subjects to ask the Assistance of Par- | Consideration of Parliament the Laws 
liament in taking further Precautions | which regulate the Navigation of the 
against the Perpetration of Crime - United Kingdom, with a view to as- 
certain Counties and Districts in Jre-| certain whether any Changes can be 
land. |adopted, which, without Danger to 

“Her Majesty views with the deep-| our Maritime Strength, may promote 
est Anxiety and Interest the present | the Commercial and Coloniai Interests 
Condition of Ireland, and She recom- | of the Empire. 
mends to the Consideration of Parlia-| “ Her Majesty has thought fit to 
ment Measures, which, with due Re- | appoint a Commission to report on the 
gard to the Rights of Property, may | best Means of improving the Health 
advance the social Condition of the|of the Metropolis; and Her Majesty 
People, and tend to the permanent | recommends to your earnest Attention 
Improvement of that Part of the|such Measures as will be laid before 
United Kingdom. you relating to the Public Health. 

“ Her Majesty has seen with great} “ Her Majesty has deeply sympa- 
Concern the breaking out of Civil | thized with the Sufferings which afllict 
War in Svcitzerland. the Labouring Classes in the Manu- 

“Her Majesty is in communication | facturing Districts in Great Britain 
with Her Allies on this Subject, and|and in many Parts of Ireland, and 
has expressed Her Readiness to use, has observed with Admiration the Pa- 
in concert with them, Her friendly In-|tience with which these Sufferings 
fluence for the Purpose of restoring to | have been generally borne. 
the Swiss Confederation the Blessings| “Tue Distress which has lately pre- 
of Peace. ~ | yailed among the Commercial Classes 

“ Her Majesty looks with Confi-| has affected many important Branches 
dence to the Maintenance of the ge- of the Revenue; but Her Majesty 
neral Peace of Europe. trusts that the Time is not distant 
when, under the Blessing of Divine 





“ Her Majesty has concluded with | ; 
the Republic of the Equator a Treaty | Providence, the Commerce and In- 
for the Suppression of the Slave Trade. dustry of the United Kingdom will 

“Her Majesty has given Directions have resumed their wonted Activity.” 
that this Treaty should be laid before} Then the Commons withdrew. 
you. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE SPEECH. 
The Earn of YARBOROUGH: My 
‘14 
Gentlemen of the House of | fords, I can assure your Lordships that 


Commons, although this is not the first time I have had 
“ Her Majesty has given Directions | °¢¢#sion to address an assembly something 


‘ a similar to that of your Lordships, still I 
that the Estimates for the next Year feel so inadequate to the task I have un- 


should be prepared, for the Purpose | dertaken, that I am unaffectedly con- 
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strained to ask that indulgence which your 
Lordships, I have no doubt, are in the 
usual habit of kindly affording to Members 
who address your Lordships for the first 
time. I trust your Lordships will feel, as 
I do, that this is an occasion when one at- 
tempting to address your Lordships must 
labour under some difficulties; for there 
are subjects touched upon in the Speech 
which Her Majesty has graciously pleased 
to direct should be addressed to you, which 
require to be touched upon, as 1 think, 
most delicately, by the person who moves 
an Address in reply to that most gracious 
Speech, if, as I am most anxious should 
be the case upon the present occasion, he 
desires that the Address should receive 
the unanimous sanction of your Lordships. 
Whatever opinion noble Lords may have 
formed upon the conduct of those who ad- 
vised Her Majesty upon a late occasion, 
every one must feel that, considering the 
circumstances in which the commercial 
affairs of the country were placed, the 
giving the power to advance further capi- 
tal to the country was the best step which 
could have been taken; the commercial 
distress was greater than has existed in 
this country for a very considerable pe- 
riod; and I sincerely trust the measures of 
Her Majesty’s Government will alleviate 
the distress consequent upon such a de- 
rangement in the accustomed stream of 
commerce. Many of your Lordships may 
differ as to the cause of that distress. 
Some may probably attribute it to the effect 
of a recent measure which received the 
sanction of the Legislature, more commonly 
known as the Bank Charter Act. Some 
may attribute it—and with those I shall 
certainly agree, for I think it is manifestly 
the case—to the great amount of money 
required to purchase food for the country 
during the past year. No doubt there 
have been other causes, and for some of 
them the Parliament itself does not stand 
wholly free from blame—the Legislature 
lent itself to the great encouragement of 
railroads. Such an amount of money was 
sanctioned to be raised for the purposes of 
those works as could not be drawn from 
the legitimate resources of the country. 
And, my Lords, the expenditure sanctioned 
for railways, coming contemporanecously 
with the great amount of money required 
for the purchase of food, greatly exceeded 
the abilities of the country. Upon refer- 
ring, my Lords, to those returns which are 
an authority upon the subject, I find that 
the quantity of foreign grain imported this 
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year, up to the 10th of November was 
10,898,000 qrs. [Lord Srantey: Hear, 
hear!] I can understand the cheer of the 
noble Lord. The noble Lord supposes 
that this large importation was in conse- 
quence of the measures recently passed 
for temporarily suspending the duty upon 
the importation of foreign corn. But I 
think your Lordships will agree with me, 
that the immediate cause of such a large 
importation was the lamentable failure of 
the potato crop in Ireland, and also the 
deficiency of the harvests in this country 
in 1845 and 1846. Now, my Lords, sup- 
pose for a moment that there had not been 
any alteration made in those laws, I think 
the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) will agree 
with me, that it would have been impossi- 
ble for any Government to have maintain- 
ed them, while such an extent of misery 
and distress existed both in this country 
and in Ireland as we had unfortunately 
experienced during the past year. Well, 
my Lords, that was the quantity imported 
in 1847; there was also a very large quan- 
tity imported in 1846—it amounted to 
4,770,000 quarters. This large importa- 
tion had to be paid for; and, contempora- 
neously with this large expenditure, the 
Parliament, in the years 1845, 1846, and 
1847, sanctioned a number of railways, 
to carry out which, required an amount 
of capital far beyond the ability of the 
country to furnish. In 1845 no less than 
104 Railway Bills received the sanction 
of the Legislature, requiring a capital of 
59,000,000/. sterling. In 1846, 240 Bills 
were passed, requiring an estimated capi- 
tal of 132,617,0007.—8,000,0001. of that 
sum was transferred capital; still there 
was a power given to raise in that year no 
less a sum than 124,500,0002. The con- 
sequence of all that was, I believe, that 
many parties conceived the opinion that 
they could make rapid fortunes by speculat- 
ing in those concerns, and they transferred 
their capital from trade to those specula-’ 
tions, not intending to invest their money 
in them, but in hopes of speedily getting 
it back again with large accumulations. 
The natural effect of all this was, that 
trade was very materially crippled; and 
the only wonder is, when the panic came, 
not that there was much ruin and diffi- 


to the Speech. 





culty, but that there was not much greater 
distress. These, my Lords, are not the 
only causes, nor probably nearly the whole 
of the causes of the misfortune which has 
recently befallen the country, but, in my 
opinion, they are some of them; and I 
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think when Her Majesty’s Government 
found that the embarrassments of trade 
and commerce were so great—were so ex- 
treme, that a panic seemed to prevail 
throughout the whole of the commercial 
world—not because there was no money 
in the country, but because people were 
afraid to invest it—in my opinion, the 
Government were not only justified, but 
it was their duty, to take upon them the 
responsibility of allaying the panic in al- 
most the only way it could be done—viz., 
by allowing the Directors of the Bank of 
England to issue notes on good security 
even at the risk of more notes being issued 
by the Bank than it was legally empowered 
to issue by the terms of their Charter. 
That power having been given, it is satis- 
factory to find that the necessity to act 
upon it did not arise; thereby clearly 
proving that it was a mere panic, and 
not a real want of capital the country 
was suffering under. In consequence of 
the communication which had been made 
by the Government to the Bank of Eng- 
land, the demand for bullion decreased 
from 1,994,0002. on the 23rd of Octo- 
ber, to 1,605,0001. on the 25th, being 
a decrease of 389,000/.; and, therefore, 
I think that the commercial distress which 
prevailed was not altogether owing to want 
of money, because the proposition which 
was at that time made by the Government 
had the effect of restoring confidence in 
the country without the necessity of violat- 
ing the Bank Charter Act; and I trust 
that trade will soon assume its usual chan- 
nel, and that those interests which have 
suffered from various causes will speedily 
be restored to their usual state of prosper- 
ity. It isa source of great satisfaction to 
me, as I am sure it must be to every one 
of your Lordships, to know that contempo- 
raneous with the pressure upon commerce, 
and the distress of the manufacturing po- 
pulation of the country, the country has 
been blessed with a most abundant harvest, 
and that consequently the supply of food 
has been far more ample and reasonable 
than in the year preceding; and I trust, 
that if we should be blessed with such an- 
other harvest next year, we shall find the 
condition of the people of this country ge- 
nerally improved. My Lords, it is with 
great regret I learn from Her Majesty’s 
Speech the melancholy state of affairs in 
Ireland, and that there is likely to bea re- 
currence, to some extent, of the distress 
which prevailed in that country at the com- 
mencement of the present year; and that 
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a necessity has arisen also for asking the 
co-operation of Parliament in measures for 
repressing offences which too unhappily 
prevail. My Lords, I am sure that while 
the British Parliament will always be wil- 
ling to adopt measures to relieve the dis- 
tresses of the Irish people, it will also 
readily support the Government in adopt- 
ing means to provide for a willing obedi- 
ence to the lawin Ireland. I am confident 
your Lordships will be willing to believe 
that the utmost endeavours have been used 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
to enforce order, and to consider such mea- 
sures as may be proposed for the extraordi- 
nary exertion of authority in repressing 
crime. But, my Lords, I think this coun- 
try will, in the first place, require that 
every exertion shall be used by the pro- 
prietors of Ireland towards carrying out 
the relief of the poor; that the law passed 
last Session shall be observed and enforced. 
This country, I further think, will require 
that there shall be a willing obedience to 
the law; for, unless tranquillity prevail, no 
efforts to promote improvement can be ex- 
pected to have a successful issue. All per- 
sons in this country, as well as in Ireland, 
must deplore the existence of a band of 
miscreants who go about wantonly destroy- 
ing life. I believe that a sort of morbid 
feeling prevails against the possessors of 
land; that the occupants are resolved to 
keep their land, and not to pay rent 
to the proprietors. This information 
may not be correct; but I hope I am 
right in stating that those persons are 
few in number. They commit mur- 
der with seeming impunity, for they 
have struck a terror in the minds of those 
whose evidence can alone bring them to 
justice. Every person must admire the 
firmness and determination which the Lord 
Lieutenant has manifested during his short 
government of Irish affairs; and I am cer- 
tain that your Lordships will assure Her 
Majesty that you are ready to assist Her 
Government in carrying measures which 
for many years they have been anxious to 
carry, and but for an organised system of 
opposition they would have carried, to re- 
press crime and to produce peace and tran- 
quillity in that unhappy country; which is 
necessary for enabling them to carry out 


to the Speech. 





those many liberal measures which they 
wish to pass for the benefit of that coun- 
try; but of which the disorganised state is 
so likely to obstruct the progress. During 
the past year 10,000,000/. have been grant- 
ed to employ the people on public works in 
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Ireland; and of that 
8,000,0007. has been But, 
my Lords, while you are willing to grant 


sum 
expended. 


peeuniary assistance to the people, let me 
again ask your Lordships to agree in 
suring Her Majesty that ample provision 
shall be made for the exigencies of that 
country. My Lords, your Lordships, I have 
inking 


as- 


no doubt, will join with me in tl 
Her Majesty for offering Her aid and in 
fluence for the purpose of an end 
to the state of d 


putting 
atu 

exists in Switzerland 
surance that th: 
likely to bee 

will I 


communicatior 


ain 


{LORDS} 


I believe | 


to the Speech. 


nour of moving. The measures referred to 
by Her Majesty in Her most gracious 
Speech are of such paramount importance 
that they will doubtless receive your Lord- 
ships’ immediate and grave consideration. 
My Lords, one word more with regard to 
Ireland. I am giad to find that while five 
or six years ago it was an uncommon thing 
to find the Lord Licuter 

receiving support fre 

that thos parti ir 


political 
“ rd to peer 


law, | 
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has had the effect of alleviating the Evils insepa- | 
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“ We cordially rejoice in the Confidence which 


rable from a Want of Employment in the Manu- | Your Majesty has expressed with regard to the 


facturing Districts. 

“ We coneur with Your Majesty in lamenting 
the Recurrence of severe Distress in Ireland, in 
consequence of the Scarcity of the usual Food of 
the People. 

“ We beg leave humbly to express our Coneur- 
rence in the Hope which Your Majesty entertains 


’ 


that the Distress may be materially relieved by 


Exertions made to carry 


Maintenance of the general Peace of Europe. 

“ We beg to express our Gratification that Your 
Majesty has concluded a Treaty for the Suppres- 
sion of the Slave Trade with the Republic of 
and we humbly thank Your 


Equador ; Majesty 


for having given Directions for laying this Treaty 
efore Parli 


Wer humbly assure 


iment, 
ty that we will 
Laws which regu- 
United Kingdom, with 
nges can he 
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strained to ask that indulgence which your 
Lordships, I have no doubt, are in the 
usual habit of kindly affording to Members 
who address your Lordships for the first 
time. I trust your Lordships will feel, as 
I do, that this is an occasion when one at- 
tempting to address your Lordships must 
labour under some difficulties; for there 
are subjects touched upon in the Speech 
which Her Majesty has graciously pleased 
to direct should be addressed to you, which 
require to be touched upon, as 1 think, 
most delicately, by the person who moves 
an Address in reply to that most gracious 
Speech, if, as I am most anxious should 
be the case upon the present occasion, he 
desires that the Address should receive 
the unanimous sanction of your Lordships. 
Whatever opinion noble Lords may have 
formed upon the conduct of those who ad- 
vised Her Majesty upon a late occasion, 
every one must feel that, considering the 
circumstances in which the commercial 
affairs of the country were placed, the 
giving the power to advance further capi- 
tal to the country was the best step which 
could have been taken; the commercial 
distress was greater than has existed in 
this country for a very considerable pe- 
riod ; and I sincerely trust the measures of 
Her Majesty’s Government will alleviate 
the distress consequent upon such a de- 
rangement in the accustomed stream of 
commerce. Many of your Lordships may 
differ as to the cause of that distress. 
Some may probably attribute it to the effect 
of a recent measure which received the 
sanction of the Legislature, more commonly 
known as the Bank Charter Act. Some 
may attribute it—and with those I shall 
certainly agree, for I think it is manifestly 
the case—to the great amount of money 
required to purchase food for the country 
during the past year. No doubt there 
have been other causes, and for some of 
them the Parliament itself does not stand 
wholly free from blame—the Legislature 
lent itself to the great encouragement of 
railroads, Such an amount of money was 
sanctioned to be raised for the purposes of 
those works as could not be drawn from 
the legitimate resources of the country. 
And, my Lords, the expenditure sanctioned 
for railways, coming contemporaneously 
with the great amount of money required 
for the purchase of food, greatly exceeded 
the abilities of the country. Upon refer- 
ring, my Lords, to those returns which are 
an authority upon the subject, I find that 
the quantity of foreign grain imported this 
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year, to the 10th of November was 
To, 898, 500 qrs. [Lord Srantey: Hear, 
hear!] I can understand the cheer of the 
noble Lord. The noble Lord supposes 
that this large importation was in conse- 
quence of the measures recently passed 
for temporarily suspending the duty upon 
the importation of foreign corn. But I 
think your Lordships will agree with me, 
that the immediate cause of such a large 
importation was the lamentable failure of 
the potato crop in Ireland, and also the 
deficiency of the harvests in this country 
in 1845 and 1846. Now, my Lords, sup- 
pose for a moment that there had not been 
any alteration made in those laws, I think 
the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) will agree 
with me, that it would have been impossi- 
ble for any Government to have maintain- 
ed them, while such an extent of misery 
and distress existed both in this country 
and in Ireland as we had unfortunately 
experienced during the past year. Well, 
my Lords, that was the quantity imported 
in 1847; there was also a very large quan- 
tity imported in 1846—it amounted to 
4,770,000 quarters. This large importa- 
tion had to be paid for; and, contempora- 
neously with this large expenditure, the 
Parliament, in the years 1845, 1846, and 
1847, sanctioned a number of railways, 
to carry out which, required an amount 
of capital far beyond the ability of the 
country to furnish. In 1845 no less than 
104 Railway Bills received the sanction 
of the Legislature, requiring a capital of 
59,000,0000. sterling. In 1846, 240 Bills 
were passed, requiring an estimated capi- 
tal of 132,617,0007.—8,000,0000. of that 
sum was transferred capital; still there 
was a power given to raise in that year no 
less a sum than 124,500,0007. The con- 
sequence of all that was, I believe, that 
many parties conceived the opinion that 
they could make rapid fortunes by speculat- 
ing in those concerns, and they transferred 
their capital from trade to those specula- 
tions, not intending to invest their money 
in them, but in hopes of speedily getting 
it back again with large accumulations. 
The natural effect of all this was, that 
trade was very materially crippled; and 
the only wonder is, when the panic came, 
not that there was much ruin and diffi- 
culty, but that there was not much greater 
distress. These, my Lords, are not the 
only causes, nor probably nearly the whole 
of the causes of the misfortune which has 
recently befallen the country, but, in my 
opinion, they are some of them; and I 
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think when Her Majesty’s Government 
found that the embarrassments of trade 
and commerce were so great—were 80 ex- 
treme, that a panic seemed to prevail 
throughout the whole of the commercial 
world—not because there was no money 
in the country, but because people were 
afraid to invest it—in my opinion, the 
Government were not only justified, but 
it was their duty, to take upon them the 
og aap of allaying the panic in al- 
most the only way it could be done—viz., 
by allowing the Directors of the Bank of 
England to issue notes on good security 
even at the risk of more notes being issued 
by the Bank than it was legally empowered 
to issue by the terms of their Charter. 
That power having been given, it is satis- 
factory to find that the necessity to act 
upon it did not arise; thereby clearly 
proving that it was a mere panic, and 
not a real want of capital the country 
was suffering under. In consequence of 
the communication which had been made 
by the Government to the Bank of Eng- 
land, the demand for bullion decreased 
from 1,994,0001. on the 23rd of Octo- 
ber, to 1,605,000. on the 25th, being 
a decrease of 389,0001.; and, therefore, 
I think that the commercial distress which 
prevailed was not altogether owing to want 
of money, because the proposition which 
was at that time made by the Government 
had the effect of restoring confidence in 
the country without the necessity of violat- 
ing the Bank Charter Act; and I trust 
that trade will soon assume its usual chan- 
nel, and that those interests which have 
suffered from various causes will speedily 
be restored to their usual state of prosper- 
ity. It isa source of great satisfaction to 
me, as I am sure it must be to every one 
of your Lordships, to know that contempo- 
raneous with the pressure upon commerce, 
and the distress of the manufacturing po- 
pulation of the country, the country has 
been blessed with a most abundant harvest, 
and that consequently the supply of food 
has been far more ample and reasonable 
than in the year preceding; and I trust, 
that if we should be blessed with such an- 
other harvest next year, we shall find the 
condition of the people of this country ge- 
nerally improved. My Lords, it is with 
great regret I learn from Her Majesty’s 
Speech the melancholy state of affairs in 
Ireland, and that there is likely to bea re- 
currence, to some extent, of the distress 
which prevailed in that country at the com- 
mencement of the present year; and that 
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a necessity has arisen also for asking the 
co-operation of Parliament in measures for 
repressing offences which too unhappily 
prevail. My Lords, I am sure that while 
the British Parliament will always be wil- 
ling to adopt measures to relieve the dis- 
tresses of the Irish people, it will also 
readily support the Government in adopt- 
ing means to provide for a willing obedi- 
ence to the lawin Ireland. I am confident 
your Lordships will be willing to believe 
that the utmost endeavours have been used 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
to enforce order, and to consider such mea- 
sures as may be proposed for the extraordi- 
nary exertion of authority in repressing 
crime. But, my Lords, I think this coun- 
try will, in the first place, require that 
every exertion shall be used by the pro- 
prietors of Ireland towards carrying out 
the relief of the poor; that the law passed 
last Session shall be observed and enforced. 
This country, I further think, will require 
that there shall be a willing obedience to 
the law; for, unless tranquillity prevail, no 
efforts to promote improvement can be ex- 
pected to have a successful issue. All per- 
sons in this country, as well as in Ireland, 
must deplore the existence of a band of 
miscreants who go about wantonly destroy- 
ing life. I believe that a sort of morbid 
feeling prevails against the possessors of 
land; that the occupants are resolved to 
keep their land, and not to pay rent 
to the proprietors. This information 
may not be correct; but I hope I am 
right in stating that those persons are 
few in number. They commit mur- 
der with seeming impunity, for they 
have struck a terror in the minds of those 
whose evidence can alone bring them to 
justice. Every person must admire the 
firmness and determination which the Lord 
Lieutenant has manifested during his short 
government of Irish affairs; and I am cer- 
tain that your Lordships will assure Her 
Majesty that you are ready to assist Her 
Government in carrying measures which 
for many years they have been anxious to 
carry, and but for an organised system of 
opposition they would have carried, to re- 
press crime and to produce peace and tran- 
quillity in that unh#ppy country; which is 
necessary for enabling them to carry out 
those many liberal measures which they 
wish to pass for the benefit of that coun- 
try; but of which the disorganised state is 
so likely to obstruct the progress. During 
the past year 10,000,000/. have been grant- 
ed to employ the people on public works in 
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Ireland; and of that sum I believe 
8,000,0007. has been expended. But, 
my Lords, while you are willing to grant 
pecuniary assistance to the people, let me 
again ask your Lordships to agree in as- 
suring Her Majesty that ample provision 
shall be made for the exigencies of that 
country. My Lords, your Lordships, I have 
no doubt, will join with me in thanking 
Her Majesty for offering Her aid and in- 
fluence for the purpose of putting an end 
to the state of disturbance which unhappily 
exists in Switzerland; and also for the as- 
surance that the peace of Europe is not 
likely to be disturbed. Your Lordships 
will, I am sure, view with satisfaction the 
communication in the Royal Speech, that 
another country has expressed its willing- 
ness to assist in putting an end to the 
abominable slave trade; and I trust that 
the noble Lord at the head of the Colonial 
Department will, by some measure giving 
greater facilities to emigration to our colo- 
nies, lend additional assistance in putting 
down the abominable traffic in slaves. My 
Lords, Her Majesty has recommended to 
Parliament the consideration of the navi- 
gation laws; and your Lordships will, I 
trust, agree with me, that so great a desire 
exists in this country that something should 
be done with regard to these laws, that it 
is worthy the consideration of Parliament 
whether any alteration can be made in 
them which will assist in developing the re- 
sources of this country and her colonies, 
and which, at the same time, will not tend 
to diminish the pre-eminence of this coun- 
try as a maritime Power. I feel confident 
that by a judicious relaxation of these 
laws, the mercantile interest may be greatly 

romoted; and it is also a question with 
me, whether thereby the naval strength of 
this country may not only not be impaired, 
but may on the contrary be greatly im- 
a My Lords, another subject in the 

peech is well worthy of your Lordships’ 
attention; and I think your Lordships 
ought to thank Her Majesty for calling the 
attention of Parliament to it—I allude to 
the sanatory condition of the people. It is 
a subject which I myself look upon as being 
of great importance; and I trust that any 
measure for sanatory improvement which 
may be introduced by the Government will 
not be confined in its operation to the me- 
tropolis, but that it will be extended to 
the whole country. My Lords, I feel that 
it is needless for me to say anything more 
in order to induce your Lordships to agree 
to the Address which I have now the ho- 
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nour of moving. The measures referred to 
by Her Majesty in Her most gracious 
Speech are of such paramount importance 
that they will doubtless receive your Lord- 
ships’ immediate and grave consideration. 
My Lords, one word more with regard to 


Ireland. I am glad to find that while five 
or six years ago it was an uncommon thing 
to find the Lord Lieutenant of that country 
receiving support from the wealthy classes, 
that those parties are now laying aside their 
political differences, and are coming for- 
ward to support the Viceroy in maintaining 
the law, and are suggesting measures for 
the amelioration of the condition of their 
country. Your Lordships’ best attention 
will no doubt be given to any measures for 
relieving the commercial distress which 
prevails, and also to any measures which 
may be proposed (if necessary) to make up 
any deficiency which I am afraid must ex- 
ist in the revenue. The noble Lord 
concluded by moving the following Ad- 
dress in answer to Her Majesty’s most 
gracious Speech :— 


“ Most Gracious SovEreten, 

“ We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
Subjects, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in 
Parliament assembled, beg leave to return to 
Your Majesty our humble Thanks for the gracious 
Speech which Your Majesty has commanded to be 
made to both Houses of Parliament. 

“ We humbly thank Your Majesty for informing 
us of the Causes whieh have induced Your Ma- 
jesty to call this Parliament together at the pre- 
sent Time. 

‘« Wx beg to assure Your Majesty that we sym- 
pathise with the great Concern which Your Ma- 
jesty has been pleased to express for the Distress 
which prevails among the Commercial! Classes. 

“ In common with Your Majesty we lament to 
hear that the Embarrassments of Trade have been 
aggravated by a general Feeling of Distrust and 
Alarm; and we thank Your Majesty for inti- 
mating to us that Your Majesty has authorised 
Your Ministers to recommend to the Directors of 
the Bank of England such a Course of Proceeding 
as might restore Confidence, and be suitable to 
the Emergency. 

** Wz beg to thank Your Majesty for the As- 
surance of the Satisfaction which Your Majesty 
expresses in being able to inform us that this 
Course has been adopted without any Infringe- 
ment of the Law, that the Alarm has subsided, 
and that there has been a Mitigation of the Pres- 
sure on the Banking and Commercial Classes. 

“ We rejoice to learn that the late abundant 
Harvest with which this Country has been blessed 
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has had the effect of alleviating the Evils insepa- 
rable from a Want of Employment in the Manu- 

* Wz concur with Your Majesty in lamenting 
the Recurrence of severe Distress in Ireland, in 
consequence of the Scarcity of the usual Food of 
the People. 

“* We beg leave humbly to express our Concur- 
rence in the Hope which Your Majesty entertains 
that the Distress may be materially relieved by 
the Exertions made to carry into effect the Law 
passed last Session for the Support of the Desti- 
tute Poor; and we cordially participate in the 
Satisfaction expressed by Your Majesty that the 
Landed Proprietors have availed themselves of 
the Means placed at their Disposal by the Libe- 
rality of Parliament for the Improvement of their 
Land. 

“ Wz lament, in common with Your Majesty, 
the atrocious Crimes which have been committed 
in some Counties of Ireland, and that Spirit of 
Insubordination which has led to an organised 
Resistance to legal Rights. 

** We humbly thank Your Majesty for inform- 
ing us that the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland has 
used with Vigour and Energy the Means placed 
at his Disposal by Law for the Detection of Of- 
fenders, and for preventing the Repetition of 
Offences. 

“We thank Your Majesty for the Intimation 
Your Majesty has given us, that Your Majesty 
has felt it to be Your Duty to Your peaceable and 
well-disposed Subjects to ask the Assistance of 
Parliament in taking further Precautions against 
the Perpetration of Crimes in certain Counties 
and Districts in Ireland; and we assure Your 
Majesty that we will take the Subject intd our 
most serious Consideration. 

‘* Wa humbly thank Your Majesty for the deep 
Anxiety and Interest which Your Majesty takes 
in the present Condition of Ireland ; and we as- 
sure Your Majesty that we will give our best At- 
tention to Measures which Your Majesty recom- 
mends to the Consideration of Parliament, which, 
with due Regard to the Rights of Property, may 
advance the social Condition of the People, and 
tend to the permanent Improvement of that Part 
of the United Kingdom, 

“‘ Wz assure Your Majesty that we participate 
in the great Concern which Your Majesty has 
expressed at the breaking out of the Civil War in 
Switzerland. 

“ We beg leave to express our Gratification 
that Your Majesty is in communication with Your 
Allies on this Subject, and that Your Majesty has 
expressed Your Readiness to use, in concert with 
them, Your friendly Influence for the Purpose of 
restoring to the Swiss Confederation the Blessings 
of Peace, 
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“ We cordially rejoice in the Confidenes which 
Your Majesty has expressed with regaré to the 
Maintenance of the general Peace of Europe. 

“ We beg to express our Gratification that Your 
Majesty has concluded a Treaty for the Suppres- 
sion of the Slave Trade with the Republic of 
Equador; and we humbly thank Your Majesty 
for having given Directions for laying this Treaty 
before Parliament. 

“ We humbly assure Your Majesty that we will 
take into our Consideration the Laws which regu- 
late the Navigation of the United Kingdom, with 
a view to ascertain whether any Changes can be 
adopted, which, without Danger to our Maritime 


Strength, may promote the Commercial and Colo- 


nial Interests of the Empire. 

‘* We thank Your Majesty for informing us 
that Your Majesty has thought proper to appoint 
a Commission to report on the best Means of im- 
proving the Health of the Metropolis; and we 
assure Your Majesty that, in obedience to Your 
Recommendation, such Measures as shall be laid 
before us relating te the Public Health shall re- 
ceive our earnest Attention. 

‘* Wz humbly assure Your Majesty that we par- 
ticipate in the deep Sympathy which Your Majesty 
has expressed for the Sufferings which afflict the 
Labouring Classes in the Manufacturing Districts 
of Great Britain and in many Parts of Ireland ; 
and we fully concur in the Admiration which Your 
Majesty evinces for the Patience with which these 
Sufferings have been generally berne. 

“ Wr beg leave humbly to express our Regret 
that the Distress which has prevailed among the 
Commercial Classes has affected many important 
Branches of the Revenue; and, in eommon with 
Your Majesty, we trust that the Time is not dis- 
tant when, under the Blessing of Divine Provi- 
dence, the Commerce and Industry of the United 
Kingdom will have resumed their wonted Acti- 
vity.” 


Lorpv ELPHINSTONE seconded the 
Address in a very few words, which 
were spoken in so low a tone that few 
of them reached the gallery. He was un- 
derstood to say that the noble Mover had 
noticed every point in such a clear and able 
manner that nothing was left for him to 
remark upon. 

The question having been put by the 
Earl of SHAFTEsBuRY, 

Lorp STANLEY: My Lords, I cers 
tainly had desired that some other of your 
Lordships had addressed you on the pre- 
sent occasion, who would have urged upon 
some Member of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the propriety of being more explicit 
as to the reasons for calling us together 
now than we have as yet heard explained 
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by either of the noble Earls who have 
moved and seconded the Address; as also 
of the intentions of that Government, and 
the explanation which they really have to 
offer for their conduct in summoning the 
Parliament together at this most unusual 
and inconvenient period—I should have 
wished that such an explanation had been 
given before I attempted to offer any of 
those observations which occur to me upon 
the Speech which has this day, by com- 
mand of Her Majesty, been delivered to 
the House. But seeing that none of your 
Lordships are disposed to originate this 
discussion, and feeling that the country 
has never been called together under cir- 
cumstances. of greater anxiety and of 
greater alarm than at present—feeling that 
at this time of most serious difficulty, the 
Address to Her Majesty which has just 
been moved, though it is but the echo of a 
Speech singularly unmeaning in its char- 
acter, and indecisive as to the purposes 
of Government, ought not to be passed 
over altogether in silence—under all these 
circumstances I trust your Lordships will 
hold me excused if at this early period 
of the discussion I present myself before 
the House for the purpose of submitting to 
your Lordships those views and impres- 
sions which that speech and the speeches 
of the noble Mover and Seconder of the 
Address have made upon my mind. I pass 
by altogether the speech of the noble Sec- 
onder; because I am well aware that my 
noble Friend has in the kindest manner, 
and upon the shortest notice, undertaken 
the duty which he has just discharged, 
and because he himself announced that he 
did not intend to speak in so doing beyond 
what was formally required of him. I 
shall address myself then, my Lords, to the 
Speech of the Government, and to those 
comments that have been made on that 
Speech by the noble Mover of the Ad- 
dress. My Lords, that Speech commences 
by informing us that the Lords Commis- 
sioners have been commanded to declare 
to Parliament the causes which have in- 
duced Her Majesty to call Parliament to- 
ether at this early and unusual period. 

y Lords, I have looked attentively 
through that Speech, and with the excep- 
tion of a most important, most anxious, 
and most painful expression of concern for 
the distresses of the-country, I confess I 
find nothing in the way of satisfactory ex- 
lanation for this early and unusual meet- 
ing. My Lords, I shall commence with 
the first subject in that Speech, which has 
been brought under the consideration of 
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Parliament; and I must here do the Go. 
vernment the justice of saying, that, upon 
this occasion, they, at all events, have not 
disguised from your consideration the 

tness, the intensity, and the univer- 
sality of the difficulties in which this coun- 
try is involved, whether we look to our 
domestic or social relations, to our mercan- 
tile or ‘commercial interests, or to our 
colonial possessions. I have had the ho- 
nour of a seat in Parliament for nearly 
twenty-five years, and at no period do [ 
recollect the Ministers of the Crown com- 
pelled to point to a political horizon so 
entirely clouded with gloom—enveloped in 
such complete shadow, without a single ray 
of light to which they could direct your 
attention, or call for your congratulations ; 
not a single topic has been alluded to on 
which Her Majesty could found those 
hopes which She entertains of a speedy 
return of the country to prosperity. All 
is regret and lamentation throughout. 

“ Her Majesty has seen with great concern 
the distress which has for some time prevailed 
among the commercial classes. The embarrass- 
ments of trade were at one period aggravated by 
so general a feeling of distrust and of alarm, that 
Her Majesty, for the purpose of restoring confi- 
dence, authorised Her Ministers to recommend 
to the Directors of the Bank of England a course 
of proceeding suited to such an emergency. This 
nnd might have led to an infringement of the 

aw. 

Her Majesty deeply sympathises with the 
sufferings of the people. And there is no 
Member of your Lordships’ House who 
will not join with Her Majesty in this deep 
expression of sympathy with the sufferings 
of the labouring classes in the manufac- 
turing districts of Great Britain. In Eng- 
land and in Ireland the people are suffering 
from this great distress. Her Majesty has 
to lament with your Lordships that the 
distress which prevailed amongst the com- 
mercial classes has affected many others 
beside. 

“ Her Majesty has, however, to lament the 
recurrence of severe distress in Ireland, owing to 
the poten the usual food of the people. 

“« Her Majesty laments that in some counties 
in Ireland atrocious crimes have been committed, 
and a spirit of insubordination has manifested it- 
self, leading to an organised resistance to legal 
rights. 

“ Her Majesty views with the deepest anxiety 
and interest the present condition of Ireland, and 
She recommends to the consideration of Parlia- 
ment measures which, with due regard to rights 
of property, may advance the social condition of 
the people, and tend to the permanent improve- 
ment of that part of the United Kingdom.” 
With apprehensions concerning the ex- 
istence of almost civil war — of dee 
concern for the commercial distress that 
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prevails at home, the Speech contains 
nothing but deep and painful lamen- 
tations — lamentations on account of the 
loss of revenue (but the cause of that loss 
we are still left to inquire into)—lamenta- 
tions over the state of Ireland, with an in- 
timation to seek for such further measures 
as may be considered adequate to meet 
the emergency of the case—lamentations 
over a system of insubordination that un- 
happily prevails throughout the sister coun- 
try, which has led to the commission of 
the most atrocious crimes, and to the over- 
throw of almost every legal right. This, 
my Lords, is a state of things which, in 
my deliberate opinion, calls for your most 
serious deliberations. There is no one point 
of congratulation upon which the Govern- 
ment can meet this great Assembly. We 
meet here in the midst of anxiety, of la- 
mentation over the past, of anxiety for the 

resent, in apprehension of the future. 

ever was there a time in which it was 
more essential for the guardianship of the 
Crown to be swayed by men far-seeing 
into futurity, who are capable of observing 
accurately the signs of the times, with re- 
solution to take their own bold and deci- 
sive course, while they throw themselves 
upon the sanction and support of Parlia- 
ment— men who can state clearly and 
boldly their views, the causes as well as 
the effects of all these great national mis- 
fortunes, and, stating boldly the causes of 
these distresses, to state as briefly and 
boldly the line of policy they propose to 
adopt. Such men as these the country 
now much requires—men who would not 
fear in this emergency to throw themselves 
upon the support of all parties in this 
country; whether they be their political 
friends or foes, they need not fear but 
they would all join together, forgetting all 
party considerations, in the one grand and 
general effort to rescue our country from 
the imminent dangers which surround her, 
and save her from that state of distress 
hitherto unparalleled. These I hold to be 
the duties which the position of those who 
are at this time the Ministers of the Crown 
calls upon them to adopt. My Lords, the 
first point noticed in the Speech is the 
distress that exists amongst the commercial 
body. No man can deny that that distress 
has been and is deeply felt. I hear with 
much satisfaction, and I heartily join in 
congratulations to Her Majesty for the in- 
formation Her Majesty has communicated 
to us, that the alarm which has recently 
existed in this pertion of the community 
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has considerably subsided, and that the 
pressure on the banking and commercial 
interest has been mitigated. I rejoice to 
hear that fact, if the information be really 
correct. Indeed I, for one, believe that 
there is some mitigation of this distress; 
but it is impossible as yet to say whether 
the alarm has really subsided; for your 
Lordships should recollect that you have 
not as yet received the accounts of the re- 
sult of these commercial failures from our 
colonial possessions. You cannot as yet 
say what the extent and the width of this 
commercia] alarm may be. My Lords, the 
noble Earl who opened the debate this 
night has claimed for the Government 
wuch credit for taking upon themselves the 
responsibility of going beyond the law 
when they became aware of the great com- 
mercial difficulties that existed. I am 
willing to join the noble Earl in the ex- 
pression of thanks to the Government for 
taking this step, which meets with my 
hearty approval. I may, however, be per- 
mitted to express my opinion, that they 
ought to have given an earlier and more 
liberal assistance. If they had done so, 
they might have averted that panic which 
had so recently occurred. I do not, how- 
ever, deny them the credit they deserve 
for having offered, though at the last mo- 
ment, to violate the law for the purpose of 
saving the country, and authorising the in- 
fraction of a law so recently imposed. I 
know not, however, how to interpret the 
terms of that Speech which congratulates 
this House and the country that the law, 
notwithstanding the authority that was 
given for its infraction, has not been in- 
fringed. 

“ Her Majesty has great satisfaction in being 
able to inform you that the law has not been in- 
fringed ; that the alarm has subsided; and that 
the pressure on the banking and commercial in- 
terests has been mitigated.” 


Now, I do not hesitate to say that, in my 
opinion, the law has been violated, if not 
by the Bank itself, by the Government, 
and that for that violation of the law they 
will require an Act of Indemnity from the 
Parliament. The Speech from the Throne 
sets forth, that ‘‘ Her Majesty, for the 
purpose of restoring confidence, had, au- 
thorised Her Ministers to recommend the 
Bank of England to commit an infraction 
of the law.’’ There are, I believe, some 
variations from this passage in the Ad- 
dress that has been moved in answer to 
Her Majesty’s Speech. I was not, how- 
ever, able to collect the precise import of 
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those variations; but I am sure the Go- 
vernment will be the first to acknowledge 
that the Address in answer to the Speech 
should be confined as closely as possible to 
the language of the Speech itself. The 
Speech proceeds to say that Her Majesty 
has the greatest satisfaction in being able 
to inform us that the law has not been in- 
fringed, Now, I hope I shall be pardoned 
if ] take issue on this ground, and say 
that the law has been infringed—the forms 
of the law have been actually broken 
through, although the violation of its pro- 
visions may not have been actually effected. 
Whether this was a law which justified a 
departure from it in some cases, is not a 
question which it is now necessary for us 
to consider; but that law prescribed that 
over and above a certain amount of se- 
eurity the Bank should not be permitted to 
issue notes, except to the amount of bul- 
lion they might have in their coffers. The 
Bank was brought to nearly that state of 
things when it would be impossible for 
them to issue other notes, and it would 
have been necessary for it to eall for ex- 
traordinary assistance. I believe, that ac- 
cording to ordinary management, the re- 
serve in the Bank ought to amount to 
3,000,0002. or 4,000,0001., at least; but 
it was actually reduced, lately, to a re- 
serve, that did not exceed 1,300,000/. or 
1,400,0007. At this time commercial pres- 
sure was at its greatest height. Uuder the 
operation of the Bank Charter Act it was 
necessary for the Bank to suspend the usual 
accommodation they were in the habit of 
giving upon undoubted security; and this re- 
sult—though doubtless totally unexpected 
by its authors—was produced, that the an- 
ticipations that were generally entertained 
of the inability of the Bank to make fur- 
ther issues, or to afford greater accommo- 
dation, had the effeet of inducing all the 
country banks, and all private persons pos- 
sessed of property, to hoard up in their 
private coffers a store of bullion far be- 
yond the amount required for the or- 
dinary transactions of their business; and 
this accumulation, in addition to the 
8,000,0007. of gold in the coffers of the 
Bank of England, necessarily caused a 
universal panic, which panic had the still 
more aggravating effect of preventing 
people from bringing forward those monies 
which they possessed, and which were 
wholly unnecessary for their immediate 
wants. At the same time gold was about 
coming into the Bank, that is to say, the 
Bank had fair reason to expect that at no 
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very limited period gold would come in. 
Yet, under the stringent operations of the 
law of 1844, the Bank was unable to issue 
a single note beyond that which it had al- 
ready in circulation, although they had 
8,000,0007. of gold lying beside them un- 
touched. Now, these were the cireum- 
stances with which the Government had to 
deal; and I think it is only right to give 
them eredit for taking, though late, that 
step which had the effect of restoring con- 
fidence. In the first place, I have no 
doubt, that with the most laudable inten- 
tion to prevent undue issue and lavish ac- 
commodation, the Government authorised 
the Bank to increase their accommodation 
at the risk of violating the law—at the 
risk of making the issue of notes larger 
than the due proportion of bullion in their 
vaults. Government, under their hand— 
under, I believe, the signatures of the 
Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—authorised and empowered the 
Bank, upon their own responsibility, to vio- 
late the law by the issue of a larger amount 
of notes than they were authorised to is- 
sue, At the same time precaution was 
taken, no doubt with the best intentions; 
but, I must be allowed to say, most uncon- 
stitutional in character, and wholly unwor- 
thy of this great country and the Govern- 
ment; for the purpose of taking undue ad- 
vantage, they required most usurious in- 
terest to be charged by the Bank upon all 
accommodation granted, even upon the 
most undoubted security, with the obvious 
intention of neutralising with the one hand 
the boon they were bestowing with the 
other. I think that this step, in the first 
place, was most unconstitutional, inasmuch 
as they were thus raising money on the 
subject, not only without the consent of 
Parliament, but against the express prohi- 
bition and will of Parliament. My*Lords, 
I cannot help thinking that this step was 
wholly discreditable to this country. The 
condition accompanying the boon was no- 
thing short of this—namely, that Govern- 
ment should go halves with the Bank of 
England in the profits, while they fixed 8 
per cent as the minimum rate, and left the 
Bank no option as to the rate at which 
they should use the power given to them. 
I see no justification whatsoever that Go- 
vernment can offer for this proceeding. 
They must come here to Parliament ac- 
knowledging their offence, and must an- 
swer.to Parliament ea post facto for that 
offence. My Lords, it is no argument for 


their justification to say that the law has 
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not been infringed. It is no argument for 
me to say, if I sanctioned the murder of a 
man, that this murder has never been com- 
mitted, inasmuch as the victim had never 
been met. I authorised the perpetration 
of the crime, and morally as well as legally 
I must be held accountable for my advice, 
as if under my advice the crime had ac- 
tually taken place, If Government under- 
takes to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act 
without the authority of Parliament, or by 
its order, or to authorise the arrest of 
people without the forms of law, it is no 
answer to us to say that those circum- 
stances did not arise under which those 
orders were to be acted upon; that be- 
cause no man had been actually deprived 
of his liberty, therefore the Government is 
not responsible for having authorised the 
suspension of that enactment. So, my 
Lords, I submit that under that letter, 
containing these instructions to the Bank 
of England, they must be held as much re- 
sponsible for the possible violation of the 
law as if the Bank of England had availed 
themselves of the authority so given, and 
had really violated the law. Then comes 
a question much more important to the 
commercial interest of this country; a 
question that is exciting the deepest 
anxiety, and creating the most careful in- 
vestigations amongst the reflecting classes 
of the population; and that is the question 
upon which we have a right to call on your 
Lordships for the expression of your de- 
cided and candid opinions. The avowed 
object of that law was to regulate the cur- 
rency of the country, to prevent undue 
speculation, to check undue trading, and 
to render impossible those acts which, it 
was said, led to commercial difficulties. 
Panics arose, difficulties came, pressure 
was felt, and it was held forth that the in- 
terests of the country were bound up with 
the maintenance of that law. But, at pre- 
sent, Her Majesty’s Government have 
thought it their duty to suspend that law; 
and I ask Her Majesty’s Ministers what 
they meant to do with that law? and that 
is a question which the country has a right 
to ask, and to which the country has a right 
to expect an answer from Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, for they are clothed with the re- 
sponsibility. They are in this dilemma— 
if the law be wise, and just, and expedient, 
and beneficial, they are inexcusable for 
having violated that law; and, in defiance 
of an Act of Parliament, suspended its 
operation. If they were justified in sus- 
pending the law, and if it was a law not 
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applicable to fair weather only, but to all 
times; then it was their duty, as a Govern- 
ment, charged with the administration of 
this great country—than which no part of 
their duty is more important than that of 
watching the laws which regulated the 
whole commercial and monetary concerns 
of the eountry—it is their duty to say 
whether they intend to uphold that law in 
all its integrity, or, if not, what amend- 
ment of the law they intend to propose. 
That is a question which they ought to 
consider; and with these observations— 
and I think it had been better late than 
never that they had suspended the law—I 
will pass to other topics. I have a right to 
ask of the noble Lord who has just left his 
place, and to whom I think it would be 
rather an embarrassing topic, considering 
the course he has taken—I have a right to 
ask him, when is this commercial distress 
and pressure to cease? No doubt it has 
been said, that this distress partly arose 
from the undue amount of capital invested 
in railway undertakings. The noble Earl 
opposite, in his Address in answer to Her 
Majesty’s Speech, undertook to give an 
account of the cause of that distress; and 
the noble Earl, while supporting Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government says, that a great por- 
tion of that distress was owing to the im- 
portation in the first nine months of the 
present year of 10,000,000 of quarters of 
foreign corn. Now, do not let the noble 
Earl and do not let the Government deceive 
themselves. I hope I shall not be led on 
this occasion into any discussion of the 
corn laws; but I cannot forbear calling to 
mind that, when those measures were in 
progress, I yentured to express an opinion, 
although it was met with a contemptuous 
expression on the part of a noble Friend of 
mine, that when these corn laws had been 
repealed, and provision made to meet the 
large supply, even when prices ruled mo- 
derate in England, we might look for an 
annual importation of not less than 
4,000,000 of quarters of foreign corn 
My noble Friend laughed at that predic- 
tion; but the result has more than borne 
out my anticipations, for we have im- 
ported, not 4,000,000 of quarters in one 
year, but, according to the speech of the 
noble Earl opposite—and I do not mean to 
deny the accuracy of his figures—in the 
nine or ten months of the present year, we 
have imported upwards of 10,000,000 of 
quarters of foreign corn. And, my Lords, 
the noble Earl, in moving the Address, 
while supporting Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment, attributed the commercial distress 
existing in the country at this moment 
mainly to the large sums we have had to 
pay for this foreign corn. Now, really, on 
the part of the supporters of Her Majesty’s 
Government, this is indeed a valuable ad- 
mission; and for myself I must say that 
the event has ina remarkable manner veri- 
fied the results which I had ventured to 
anticipate from these large importations. 
My Lords, I had sent me this morning by 
post a copy of a letter which was address- 
ed to me in 1841 by Mr. Cobden, in 
which he draws a very glowing picture of 
the results of a free importation of corn. 
He says there will not be an unemployed 
man—not a mill short-handed—that new 
populations would spring up, churches and 
chapels be built—that the wholesale and 
retail trade—in short, everything would 
flourish if this happy event took place. My 
Lords, you have had an importation which 
the most sanguine of the supporters of that 
measure never dreamed of. You have had 
10,000,000 of quarters in nine months. 
What, then, have been your imports and 

our exports? Your exports have been 
Bullion for the payment of that corn; and 
that export will continue until the prices 
of your manufactures fall unnaturally and 
ruinously low, by dint of poor pay, and 
hard work, and stint allowance; and until 
you have been enabled to force your manu- 
factured goods, in spite of hostile tariffs, 
into the markets of the Continent. With 
an importation of 10,000,000 of quarters 
of foreign corn, we have a diminution of 
all the great articles of export. Never 
was there a period when there were so 
many mills standing still—so many men 
upon short time—so many operatives un- 
employed. Never was there a time when 
so signal a discomfiture came to crush and 
destroy all the anticipations of mere theo- 
rists who thought themselves wiser than 
all the rest of the world. But, my Lords, 
this is not the whole of the case. The 
noble Earl—and he is right—says that our 
home market has failed, and now you are 
obliged to export to foreign countries to 
endeavour to prop up your declining trade. 
This great truth of the importance of the 
home trade has been verified by experi- 
ence and by facts; and it is now shown 
that your foreign market, great as it is, is 
comparatively insignificant when weighed 
in the balance against our home market. 
My Lords, I do not, for one, attribute the 
whole of our distress to the repeal of the 
corn laws, or those measures of free trade 
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which have been unfortunately adopted; 
but I say that the failure of the crops in 
England, having anticipated the repeal of 
the corn laws, by leading to that which 
you acknowledge to be the object of re- 
peal, has resulted in a large importation of 
foreign corn as a substitute for British 
corn. The fulfilment of the prediction, 
however, has shown, that while the impor- 
tation of a large amount of foreign corn 
has been ruinous to the farmer, it has not 
been profitable, but, on the contrary, ruin- 
ous to the manufacturers. My Lords, [ 
have no hesitation in saying that that dis- 
tress has been aggravated by the banking 
law of 1844; I do not hesitate to say, that 
at a period when a different policy was ex- 
pected, the fact of the Bank being restrict- 
ed in granting its usual accommodation to 
persons in business has a tendency, in 
connexion with the other circumstances to 
which I have alluded, to contract accom- 
modation in other quarters; to impair con- 
fidence, produce panic; and that panic has 
led to a degree of distress and suffering 
more than commensurate with the capital 
and wealth of the country. It is not so 
much capital that is wanted as some ex- 
changeable medium in which all parties 
would have confidence, and which would 
prevent that general stagnation and paraly- 
sation of trade which may still be reme- 
died if the Bank, under the sanction of 
the Government, be enabled, ucting upon 
sound principles of commercial prudence, 
to grant that temporary accommodation 
which may be the means of oiling the 
wheels of commerce, and preventing the 
machine from standing still for want of the 
ordinary medium of exchange. My Lords, 
I pass on to that passage in Her Majesty’s 
Speech in which Her Majesty says— 

** The abundant harvest with which this coun- 
try has been blessed has alleviated the evils which 
always accompany a want of employment in the 
manufacturing districts.” 

I do not clearly understand that paragraph; 
but I do understand this, that every abun- 
dant harvest in the country is an increase 
of its capital, and every increase of its 
eapital which extends the means of pro- 
curing the necessaries of life must neces- 
sarily be beneficial to the manufacturing 
and commercial interests of the country. 
I wish you, my Lords, to bear in mind that 
nothing can compensate—no law can com- 
pensate—for the loss of that great national 
capital which must result from any great 
diminution of the amount of the cereal 


produce of the country, My Lords, I 
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heard with great pain the present state of 
Ireland. Her Majesty says that— 
“ Her Majesty has to lament the recurrence of 
severe distress in some of Ireland, owing to 
the scarcity of the usual food of the people. Her 
Majesty trusts that this distress will be materially 
relieved by the exertions which have been made 
to carry into effect the law of last Session of Par- 
liament for the support of the destitute poor.” 
I believe, my Lords, that great exertions 
have been made—with more or less of suc- 
cess—lI believe that great exertions have 
been made by the landed proprietors to 
carry into effeet, at great personal and pe- 
cuniary sacrifices, and at great personal 
risk, the law for the support and mainte- 
nance of the destitute poor. I believe the 
landed proprietors of Ireland have exerted 
themselves to the utmost for the purpose 
of availing themselves of those means 
which the liberality of Parliament had 
placed at their disposal, in order to give 
employment to the poor, and alleviate the 
distress that existed. I will not now enter 
upon the question of the poor-law, in how 
far it may have been advisable to extend 
its provisions to Ireland. I do not desire to 
exempt the Irish landlords from one iota 
of that duty which has properly fallen 
upon them. They have their own impro- 
vidence, and that of their ancestors to 
thank, and they must bear the burden, 
whether deservedly or undeservedly, thrown 
upon them. But, my Lords, we must 
not place burdens more than mortal shoul- 
ders can bear, and we must not impose 
upon the property of Ireland heavier bur- 
dens than it can sustain. My Lords, there 
are districts in Ireland in which every shil- 
ling of rent—nay, I may say, the fee- 
simple of the land—would not be capable 
of maintaining the poor. The landlords 
upon whom you call to maintain the poor, 
to furnish employment, to borrow money 
in order to afford the means of employ- 
ment, are absolutely penniless in conse- 
quence of an extensively organised com- 
bination to refuse or resist the payment of 
rent, which is the sole means of existence 
of these landlords. My Lords, my pro- 
perty lies in a district which is, compara- 
tively speaking, free from distress; and 
although, after making the abatements | 
was called upon to make, the rents were 
fairly and punctually paid—I say this be- 
fore your Lordships, that the expenses to 
which I was subjected in the present state 
of Ireland were such that in the course of 
the last half year—although my property 
was in a district which could not be called 
distressed—lI have not received a single 
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shilling from that property. I speak not 
now of the Panes Histriets, ae in 
which considerable care and much money 
were expended. I speak now of a compa- 
ratively comfortable tenantry—of a well- 
disposed tenantry—and willing to do their 
utmost for themselves; and I ask your 
Lordships, then, what must be the state of 
the landlords in the distressed districts, 
where their sole reliance is in the payment 
of their rents, and whom you now call 
upon to support that tenantry ? My Lords, 
it would be far better if these landlords 
would throw up their property altegether; 
and it is only a sense of duty that retains 
many of them upon their property, to the 
sacrifice of all their substance, and the 
risk of their lives. My Lords, when I 
speak of the present state of Ireland, I 
must say that it is worse than a state of 
civil war; and dreadful is it to find the 
people enlisted in strife one against ano- 
ther—connexions, neighbours, and friends, 
all engaged in an open struggle, and meet- 
ing one another with arms in their hands, 
In a state of war a man knows his enemy, 
and is prepared to meet him: that is not 
the state of Ireland. My Lords, the best 
landlords, those who have expended their 
time, and labour, and money—who have 
sacrificed everything for the purpose of 
discharging their duty—who have sacri- 
ficed the comforts of civilised life, for such 
they must do in certain parts of Ireland, 
in order to do their duty to their tenants 
and dependants—those men, many of them 
I could name, who are Members of your 
Lordships’ House, are besieged within 
their own houses, and incapable of moving 
beyond their own demesnes; are fortifying 
and defending their houses and gardens, 
and are actually prisoners within them, 
and with the knowledge throughout the 
country that their names are in the ‘‘ black 
list.’” My Lords, these men are not de- 
terred—they endeavour to execute their 
duty; and they hope by their sufferings to 
enlist your sympathies in their behalf. 
One by one we see those proscribed men 
cut off by the hands of the assassin. They 
wait till that slow but certain hand, against 
which no precautions can protect them, 
will assail them unprotected, or if pro- 
tected—if subjected to the espionage of 
the police—whether passing to the cottage 
of the poor man, or to the house of God, 
or to the board of guardians, for the pur- 
pose of doing what in them lies to mitigate 
the sufferings of the poor, one by one they 
fall victims to the blow of the assassin, 
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which they have foreseen, of which they 
have been publicly forewarned. Some of 
them — in the bosom of their family 
oe ps even the blow may fall, as fallen 
it had, in a humble quarter, on the un- 
happy wife, who rushed forward and op- 
posed her own body between the husband 
and the murderer—perhaps in open day, 
in the face of the whole community, and 
with the knowledge and connivance of half 
the country, the best, humanest, and most 
irreproachable men are, to the disgrace of 
a civilised community, cut off by the hand 
of the assassin. This is the state of things 
with which you have to deal in Ireland. 
My Lords, this country is disgraced, I do 
not deny, by many grievous crimes; but 
in this country, thank God! the sympathy 
of the whole country is in favour of the 
victim of assassination. The support of 
the whole country is awake to vindicate 
the law. The whole country is aroused to 
bring, at all events, to the vengeance of 
the law, the perpetrator of such nefarious 
actions. One universal feeling prevails in 
favour of the vindication of the law, the 
punishment of crime, and the repression 
of outrage. My Lords, that is not the 
case in Ireland. Be it timidity, or some 
worse cause, there no hand is raised to stay 
the deed; but, worse than that, no voice 
is raised after the blow to denounce the 
assassin. Nay, if a voice be raised, it is 
raised at the peril of life—in Ireland; it 
is safer to violate than to obey the law. 
My Lords, I approach a far more painful 
and more serious question than even this. 
I hope I shall be forgiven for entering 
upon such painful details; but they are 
forced upon me by the manner in which 
the circumstances of Ireland have been 
brought forward in Her Majesty’s Speech; 
and I think there is no subject which more 
imperatively demands or justifies the im- 
mediate attention of Parliament. I speak 
with all respect of the Roman Catholic 
clergy. I believe that, if not all men of 
education, they are in the main pious and 
well-disposed individuals—indefatigable in 
the discharge of their religious duties—in 
devoting themselves to their flocks—and in 
sparing no pains nor toil in those offices 
which they believe it their duty to dis- 
charge. Having said this, I think it would 
be a crime to conceal the expression of my 
opinion, that, however the Roman Catholic 
clergy, as a body, may be desirous of 
repressing and discouraging offences, the 
Roman Catholic clergy, as a body, do not 
lend themselves to the support of the law. 
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to the Speech. 
My Lords, I believe—perhaps it may be 
natural—but I believe that there is a kind 
of rivalry of authority with regard to crim- 
inal offences in Ireland between the cler 

and the law. I believe that the sacredness 
of confession is carried to a degree danger- 
ous to the civil Government and to the 
peace of the country. The Roman Catholic 
priest feels bound to conceal the secrets 
which the guilty man confides to him; and 
although I have heard of many denunci- 
ations against informers—and informer in 
Ireland means any man who joins in bring- 
ing offenders to justice ; prosecutors, wit- 
nesses, all are classed under that name— 
while against informers there have been 
denunciations from the sacred altar without 
end, I never heard—I should wish to hear, 
it would give me the greatest possible gra- 
tification to hear—a declaration made, 
either publicly or privately, by pastoral 
letter, by private recommendation, or by 
authoritative declaration, in the temple 
of God, or outside the threshold, that it 
was the duty of every member of the com- 
munity not only to abstain from crime him- 
self, but to denounce to the civil authority 
those who might be guilty of premeditated 
erime. My coli I never heard of such 
a declaration; and I do believe, speaking 
with all respect of their merits, which I do 
not deny, that the Roman Catholic clergy 
do not in Ireland apply the influence which 
they have towards the support of the law, 
by recommending and enforcing as a solemn 
duty the denunciation to the civil authority 
of crimes which they knew to be premedi- 
tated, and which were afterwards accom- 
plished. I must say, without attributing 
to any one of the clergy worse motives 
than those of imprudence, that among re- 
cent instances I have seen addressed to 
perhaps a too excitable peasantry denun- 
ciations of classes of individuals—denunci- 
ations of individuals—which denunciations 
could hardly fail of stimulating to acts of 
violence that excitable population. One 
most melancholy instance was followed 
within two days by the assassination of a 
man whom the priest had asked from the 
altar whether such a man deserved to live ? 
Her Majesty’s Speech holds forth certain 
expectations that some measure will be 
asked for for the repression of these crimes. 
I say, then, in my own name, in the names 
of my noble friends around me, and I am 
sure I may say in the name of England, in 
the name of Cemnadiey, in the civilisation, 
let those measures be effectual—let them 
be prompt. I say to Her Majesty’s Min- 
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isters, let no fear of a loss of support from 
following such a course—let no fear of 
being taxed with inconsistency turn you 
from your duty. Throw yourselves upon the 
generosity—upon the justice of Parliament. 
Believe me, you will receive from us no 
unworthy opposition—no unworthy taunt. 
Believe me, you shall receive from us no 
flinching, no hesitating, no ambiguous sup- 
port. emember, it is you who are re- 
sponsible for the life and property com- 
mitted to your care. Life and property 
are above all constitutional theories ; they 
are the foundation, the basis, the main 
bond of all constitutions and all rights. 
You, the Ministers, are charged with the 
maintenance of- those rights. Demand 
what sacrifices you will from the Irish 
Jandlords. Compel them to discharge their 
duties; but, in God’s name, protect them 
and their helpless dependants from the 
hand of the assassin. I recollect years and 
years ago, I was cried down almost for ex- 
pressing an opinion which I entertain at 
this moment as strongly as I ever enter- 
tained it, that the law in Ireland must be 
feared before it can be loved—it must be 
looked up to for protection, and as a check 
to evil-disposed men, before the Irish peo- 
ple will bow to its authority. To the 
British Government the lives and proper- 
ties of the people are confided—it is their 
duty to watch over and protect them. 
give to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland my 
cordial meed of praise; I believe that to 
the extent to which the law would go, he 
has exercised the powers intrusted to him 
with fidelity and vigour. But the greater 
the fidelity and vigour which he has dis- 
played, the mere clear and manifest is the 
proof that the existing powers of the law 
are insufficient, and that further powers 
are wanting. Upon you, the Government, 
rests the responsibility of asking for those 
powers. My Lords, I will not believe that 
this or the other House of Parliament—I 
will not believe that the representatives of 
this kingdom, whose prime object must be 
to protect the people, and maintain the se- 
curity of life and property—I will not be- 
lieve that in either House of Parliament 
you will find any resistance to granting to 
your discretion, subject to your responsi- 
bility, the exercise of any powers which 
you may deem necessary. Earl Grey, as 
sound a constitutional Whig as any noble 
Lord whom I see opposite, did not hesitate 
to ask for the powers necessary to effect the 
object he had in view; and I trust you will 
not hesitate to ask for full and sufficient 
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arliament be the responsibility. My 
Lords, the subject on which I have just 
addressed you is of such deep interest, 
that I hardly know how to advert to those 
of minor importance. I find in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech, in reference to foreign af- 
fairs, a statement that Her Majesty, in 
concert with Her Allies, has offered Her 
mediation for the purpose of restorin 
peace to Switzerland. I only wish tha 
Her Majesty’s Government could promise 
to Parliament a speedy termination to the 
hostilities in that country. Speaking of 
our foreign relations, it is somewhat extra- 
ordinary that no allusion should have been 
made to the state of the war now gcing on 
between the United States and Mexico. 
With regard to the internal affairs of all 
foreign countries, my humble advice to 
your Lordships, and to Her Majesty’s Go- 
verement, is to interfere as little as possi- 
ble. Last year I took the liberty of calling 
attention to the affairs of Portugal, and of 
remonstrating against the proposed inter- 
vention. My remonstrance was disregarded 
—an armed intervention took place. The 
effasion of blood was stopped, no doubt, 
and the civil war put an end to; but you un- 
dertook at the same time a task in which, 
as we told you, you would fail—namely, to 
guarantee the performance of certain acts 
My Lords, I ask 
the Government, have you been able to 
fulfil those conditions? Has the Sovereign 
of Portugal implicitly followed the advice 
of those by whom alone her throne could 
have been saved? Or is the result this— 
that, whereas you have taken So your- 
selves the anomalous duty of Minister of 
the Interior in Portugal, the consequence 
really is, after a system of intrigue, vio- 
lence, and corruption in the election of the 
Cortes, the restoration, under British in- 
fluence, of that Minister to power in Por- 
tugal to whose oppression and tyrannical 
conduct was owing the rebellion which you 
put down? I have nothing to say against 
Senor Cabral. If the Portuguese people 
desire him for their Minister, in God’s 
name let them have him; but what I com- 
plain of is, that this country should inter- 
meddle in the affairs of Portugal, and un- 
dertake a task in itself impossible, the 
result of which has been just as was pre- 
dicted. I am surprised that the state of 
Italy should not have been adverted to in 
that part of Her Majesty’s Speech relating 
to foreign affairs; for I hold the civil war 
now raging in Switzerland of infinitely less 
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importance as compared with the struggle 
now maintained between antagonistic prin- 
ciples in that country, where a revolution 
is going on which threatens the balance of 
power in Europe, in which we see ranged 
on one side a most liberal and enlightened 
Prince in all civil mafters, but a most ar- 
bitrary one, as I conceive, in all of a spiri- 
tual kind. I know not what the Govern- 
ment are doing in this case, and I hope 
they are abstaining altogether—I hope 
they are doing nothing—but on an occa- 
sion like the present, it might have been 
decorous at least to have alluded to it. I 
hope there is no truth in the reports which 
have appeared in the newspapers from 
time to time, that a Member of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government—a Member of the Ca- 
binet—I hope there is no truth in the re- 
ports that Lord Minto has taken any part 
in this struggle, either one way or another, 
or has expressed publicly, or in any way, 
his own opinions, or still more the opinions 
of Her Majesty’s Government, upon the 
subject; or that any Member of the Go- 
vernment has, indirectly or directly, given 
any opinion whatever as to the success or 
the result of that struggle; or that the 
Government are in the slightest degree 
committed by any indiscretion of their 
Agent which might be inconsistent with 
the obligations of former treaties. With 
reference to the concluding paragraph re- 
lating to foreign affairs, I confess that 
such was my geographical ignorance that 
I really was not aware that the Republic 
of the Equador possessed any ports or 
navy by means of which they would be 
able to assist in the suppression of the 
slave trade. No doubt, however, the noble 
Lord the Secretary for the Colonies will 
lay this important treaty on the table, 
though this, perhaps, was not one of the 
reasons why Parliament was called together. 
Your policy is the suppression of the slave 
trade. Take care what you do. Take care, 
in talking of the suppression of the slave 
trade,that you do not provoke us to a discus- 
sion which might show that the suppression 
of the slave trade on the left :2nd was car- 
ried out with its encouragement and sup- 
port on the right. I believe that the re- 
port of the passing of the Act for the ad- 
mission of slave-grown sugar was received 
in the Havannah with bonfires and illumi- 
nations; that it raised the price of slaves; 
that it gave an additional stimulus to the 
slave trade; and my firm conscientious 
belief is this, that if I had to choose be- 
tween the two—the restoration of the pro- 
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hibition in the markets of this country of 
slave-grown sugar, and the total with- 
drawal of all your squadron, maintained at 
such an expense and loss of life on the 
coast of Africa—if I had to choose be- 
tween the two, I should regard as- far 
more effectual, far more innocent, far less 
ruinous, far less destructive, the total 
withdrawal of your squadron, and the re- 
storation of the former system. And, my 
Lords, that brings me to another and not 
an unimportant omission in the Speech of 
Her Majesty. I allude to the omission of 
any notice of one of the greatest sources, 
if not the very greatest source, of that 
distress with which the Speech is filled. 
-There may have been imprudence, there 
may have been undue speculation, on the 
part of our merchants; but there is not a 
man among you bold enough to get up and 
say that the last blow which overthrew the 
great commercial houses connected with 
your colonies was not that Act by which 
you placed on an equality with regard to 
duty, but on a frightful footing of equality 
as to all other circumstances, your own 
colonial producers of free-labour sugar and 
the slave-labour producers of Brazil and 
Cuba. But how are we now to deal with 
that question? My Lords, I read the other 
day—I read with pain and grief—the 
speech of Sir Charles Grey to the House 
of Assembly of Jamaica, in which, speak- 
ing in the name of the Government, and 
yet speaking against his own honest con- 
victions, with the ruin of those whom he 
was addressing staring him in the face, he 
says to them, ‘* What would you have ? 
When protection was withdrawn from corn, 
protection could not be maintained for 
sugar.’’ And now the West Indians say, 
and say with some reason, ‘‘ If we are to 
have no advantages in the markets of Eng- 
land—if our produce is to receive no pre- 
ference—if we are to have no favour in 
consideration of the difficulties and the ob- 
stacles thrown in our way by your legisla- 
tion, and not in the way of our rivals—at 
all events subject us to no further disad- 
vantage; at all events let us send our pro- 
duce in the cheapest manner and at the 
lowest rates.’’ Thus it has happened that 
the protection to corn having been with- 
drawn, the protection to sugar also ceased; 
and the protection to sugar having ceased, 
your sugar manufacturers join in the 
ignorant and dangerous cry, that, for 
the protection of the mercantile inte- 
rests of this country, you must sweep 





away the navigation laws. But my in- 
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ference from the course of your past policy 
and its results is directly the opposite to 
that. Undoubtedly if the principles of 
free trade are to prevail over everything— 
if buying in the cheapest market and sell- 
ing in the dearest is to be your only rule, 
while you set aside all considerations of 
maritime superiority, of national suprem- 
acy and national honour—then you will do 
wisely to go on in your downward course, 
and to lower prices to the utmost possible 
extent. But, my Lords, I believe it would 
be a suicidal policy for a country like ours, 
which must depend for its command of the 
necessaries and the luxuries of life not on 
the narrow precincts of this ocean-sur- 
rounded island, but on the extent of its 
foreign traffic, and its possession of that 
portion of-the world over whose commer- 
cial relations it exercises a paramount in- 
fluence—I believe it would be a suicidal 
policy for such a country to abolish those 
navigation laws which form the nursery of 
its commerce. In the opinion of some 
persons, however, we must bow before a 
theory, and submit to become a secondary 
Power. My inference, on the contrary, 
from the consequences of your past course, 
is, that you ought now at length to see the 
ruin to which that course is driving you, 
and that before it be too late you ought to 
arrest your downward progress, and if it 
be possible retrace your dangerous steps. 
I find that we have now to contend with a 
deficiency of means to meet the national 
expenditure. But I can find in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech no statement of the man- 
ner in which Her Majesty’s Government 
intend to meet that deficiency. I see that 
Her Majesty expresses a hope “ that the 
time is not distant when, under the bless- 
ing of Divine Providence, the commerce 
and industry of the United Kingdom will 
have resumed their wonted activity.”’ My 
Lords, I earnestly pray that that hope may 
speedily be realised. But I believe that 
p see desire that the industry of the 
country should revive, you must pursue a 
course of policy calculated to promote and 
encourage that industry. I do not think 
that that is the course you have of late 
been pursuing. I will take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing a hope that there is 
no truth in a report to which I shall not 
further advert than to state that it has 
been circulated, that in the distresses and 
difficulties to which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are exposed, a ruinous and desperate 
attempt will be made to aggravate the 
pressure of direct taxation; and not only 
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to continue a tax in the first instance tem- 
porary in its character, but to increase and 
extend that tax with aggravating circum- 
stances in a manner into which I shall not 
now enter. I hope Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have no such intention. I trust that 
they will rather feel it their duty, and that 
if they do not, Parliament will feel it its 
duty strenuously to resist any attempt to 
impose such a tax on the country in a 
time of profound peace; and that if there 
be a deficiency in the revenue, arising out 
of recent measures of the Government, 
sounder principles will be adopted—that 
to apply a well-known maxim, millions will 
be taxed for the purpose of raising mil- 
lions; that you will not think yourselves 
wiser than the rest of the world; and that 
if your means are insufficient to meet the 
exigencies of the country (and God forbid 
I should throw any impediment in the way 
of meeting the national demands!), you will 
not have recourse to the dangerous prin- 
ciple of extending and aggravating direct 
taxation, but revert to the sound, sensible, 
old, universally-adopted system of raising 
a considerable portion of your'revenue by 
the most legitimate source of taxation— 
namely, by imposing duties on articles of 
import. It is not my intention to disturb, 
on this occasion, the unanimity which it is 
desirable should prevail in presenting a 
dutiful and loyal Address to fer Majesty, 
as I am well aware—and I am sure that 
Her Majesty’s Government will agree with 
me upon that point—that assenting to the 
Address will involve no expression of opin- 
ion with regard to the particular subjects 
indicated in Her Majesty’s Speech, or with 
regard to any measures which the Govern- 
ment may hereafter deem it their duty to 
submit to Parliament. I pledge myself to 
nothing more than a respectful attention 
to the proposals which may be brought 
under our consideration. And I may add, 
that however strong and violent, perhaps, 
my opposition may be to measures which I 
believe to be founded on principles wholly 
and directly wrong, yet, on questions not 
involving such principles, but in which the 
interests of the country and the safety of 
the community are wrapt up, no feeling of 
resentment or hostility, if such a feeling 
be entertained, shall prevent me from giv- 
ing to Her Majesty’s Government for the 
maintenance of order, and for the efficient 
discharge of the public service, as loyal 
and as warm a support as if I had the ho- 
nour of a seat on the benches opposite. 
The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: I 
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shall state, my Lords, what I think to be 
the direct and main intention of Her Ma- 
jesty in calling Parliament together; but 
I think the clear and powerful speech of 
my noble Friend plainly shows that he was 
pretty well satisfied of the nature of the 
objects which Her Majesty’s Government 
had in view in causing it to assemble at 
this time. Her Majesty has, in the com- 
mencement of Her Speech, stated those 
views. What does She state in the com- 
mencement of it? She adverts to the great 

ublic distress, lamenting it, as we must all 
ament it; and, above all, the commercial 
distress which has existed in this country. 
Further, Her Majesty says that, to relieve 
that commercial distress, She has had re- 
course to a measure which the noble Lord 
himself admits to be a good one, but which 
has rendered it necessary and constitu- 
tional for Her Majesty to summon Parlia- 
ment together at this inconvenient season, 
looking not to convenience, but to the prin- 
ciples of the constitution. But the noble 
Lord seems to think that it necessarily fol- 
lows, that because Parliament is called to- 
gether under those cireumstances, and be- 
cause a certain advice is given to the Bank 
of England, a Bill of Indemnity must ne- 
cessarily be brought forward for the pro- 
tection of Her Majesty’s Ministers. I ask 
upon what does the noble Lord found that 
opinion? He states there has been a vio- 
lation of the law on the part of the Govern- 
ment, although, as he admits, no violation 
of it has taken place on the part of the 
Bank. But although there has been no 
violation of the law on the part of the 
Bank, the noble Lord says he thinks there 
has been a violation of it on the part of the 
Government. And why? The whole bur- 
den of the noble Lord’s argument consists 
in one point, which he has dwelt upon, but 
which has no foundation in fact. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers have no authority, and 
claim no authority, to order the Bank, to 
direct the Bank, or to indemnify the Bank 
for any course they may take. They take 
that responsibility upon themselves ; after 
being advised by two distinguished officers 
of the Government, they take upon them- 
selyes, not to authorise the breach of the 
law themselves, but to state their opinion 
that the act if committed could be justified. 
It was open to the Bank to reject that ad- 
vice, and to follow or’ obey the law, if they 
thought it more expedient to do so than to 
rely upon the soundness of that advice. 
The noble Lord states that this has been 
done in consequence of a degree of com- 
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mercial distress such as is undoubtedly 
without parallel ; and although he did not 
distinctly express the opinion, the inference 
to be drawn from his statement is this, 
that that interference, which he thinks 
requires indemnity ought to have taken 


place at an earlier period. I am not 
ashamed to say that every one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers felt a very great indispo- 
sition to advise anything like a violation 
of the law. But what are the facts with 
respect to this measure? Two years only 
have passed over since the Government of 
which the noble Lord was a member intro- 
duced this Bill, not to meet the exigencies of 
any particular crisis, but to effect a perma- 
nent settlement of the commercial exigen- 
cies of the country: and it was thought by 
the noble Lord, and by the eminent indivi- 
dual who originated the measure, and also 
by the Houses of Parliament, in which the 
measure was scarcely opposed at all—in 
this House certainly it was very little op- 
posed—to be a just measure for the per- 
manent settlement of the question. If the 
pressure of the distress which prevailed 
through the country was felt only by per- 
sons who were not solvent, and who had 
engaged in speculation beyond their means, 
I do not think Her Majesty’s Ministers 
would be justified in giving the advice which 
they have given, though certainly the 
whole of the transactions of the lasi few 
months disclose an amount of actual insol- 
vency quite alarming in the country, and 
against which no Acts of Parliament or 
precautions could provide. But when most 
respectable, solid, and cautious houses were 
affected by the pressure, it appeared to the 
Government that the time had arrived 
when it was necessary to give that advice 
to the Bank of England, that they would 
be justified in a temporary violation of the 
law. When the noble Lord talks of the 
delay that has taken place in administering 
that remedy, if remedy it be, he has con- 
siderably overstated the case. The noble 
Lord is not quite correct, for he has stated 
that the Bank was reduced to a reserve 
amounting only to 1,300,000/. Now I 
ean assure the noble Lord he is mistaken, 
for the lowest amount of the reserve in the 
course of two months was 1,600,0002. I 
have here a return which shows that the 
reserve in the lowest week was 1,600,000. 
And it is to be observed that the instant 
this advice of Government was given to 
the Bank, the panic began to subside, with- 
out any violation of the law; and there had 
been an increase of bullion in the Bank, 
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almost progressively week after week, and 
the reserve was brought up in the course 
of three weeks to 3208, 6001, Now, my 
Lords, I do not hesitate te say, that the 
measure which Her Majesty’s Ministers 
adopted with a view to the mitigation of 
that feeling of distrust which the embar- 
rassments of trade had engendered in the 
publie mind, was a successful measure; and 
I cannot but think that it ought to be a 
source of very sincere gratification that we 
should be enabled now to reflect that very 
great relief has been afforded to the public 
without the violation of the law which re- 
gulates the currency in this country. Her 
Majesty’s Ministers felt that it was incon- 
sistent with a sound and rational policy, 
that in a time of unprecedented panic so 
large a deduction should be made from the 
commercial resources of the country as was 
sure to follow from the practice of locking 
up a large number of balances, great and 
small, in the coffers of the Bank. Their 


advice under the pressure of the temporary’ 


emergency which arose was, that the com- 
mercial system should be eased by unlock- 
ing those sums; and it cannot be denied 
that the happiest results ensued. The 
noble Lord opposite, as I understand him, 
is not prepared to take exception to the 
course which we pursued in this matter ; 
on the contrary, he approves our proceed- 
ing, but he would seem to argue that our 
temporary measure is a condemnation of 
that very law which he knows that he was 
himself in no small degree instrumental in 
inducing Parliament to adopt. For my 
part, I do not hesitate to declare that I 
would not be hasty or precipitate im con- 
demning that law. I remember that it 
was solemnly suggested—that it was care- 
fully analysed—that it was deliberately 
adopted by the wisdom of Parliament—and 
that it was supported by men of the very 
highest authority upon commercial and 
monetary questions; and this being the 
ease, I do not think that it ought to be 
lightly condemned or frivolously dismissed 
under a temporary pressure, which a com- 
bination of circumstances utterly unusual, 
and not to be expected, suddenly ocea- 
sioned in the commercial position of this 
country. If the noble Lord puts it to me 
as a categorical question, demanding an 
immediate answer, whether we are or are 
not prepared to propose a radical altera- 
tion of that law, or, in fact, its repeal, I 
would take the liberty of replying by 
means of another interrogatory. I would 
ask him whether he is now himself pre- 
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pared, as one of the authors of that law, 
to take a different view of its policy from 
that which he entertained at the time when 
he supported it? I am very far from say- 
ing that there may not be grounds to war- 
rant the reconsideration by the Legislature 
of those measures which regulate the laws 
of currency, and affect the general com- 
mercial and financial interests of the coun- 
tro; but I cannot undertake to say that 
without much reflection or grave delibera- 
tion, I shall be prepared, in a mere frag- 
ment of a Session, to enforce any great 
change in our monetary system, or to give - 
my support to any measure which may be 
brought by others with a view to that end. 
On the other hand, I am sure that neither 
the authors of the present system, nor 
those who may feel anxious for its preser- 
vation, would be inclined to fetter pedanti- 
cally a law which may supply a salutary 
check on ordinary occasions, but which 
may also require revision and reconsidera- 
tion to render it applicable to the particu- 
lar state of things which from time to time 
may arise. A combination of cireumstan- 
ces, such as never before occurred, con- 
spired to put the commercial interests of 
the country in jeopardy; and it cannot but 
be matter of gratulation that that jeopardy 
has been removed, and that the danger 
has been overcome by wise, judicious, and, 
I will add, prompt and timely assistance 
given in the form of advice by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, Passing to another 
topic of the noble Lord’s speech, namely, 
our free-trade policy, I must be permitted 
to observe that it seems to me that no- 
thing could be more unreasonable than his 
inference, which I remember was loudly 
cheered by many noble Lords, that the 
distress under which the country has been 
recently suffering so severely is to be at- 
tributed in any degree to the abolition of 
the corn laws. No rational men ever sup- . 
ported the repeal of those laws unless with 
the anticipation that a great influx of fo- 
reign grain into this country would be the 
result, And will any sane man say, that 
circumstanced as this country has been for 
the last twelve months, such a result was 
to be deprecated? Is the noble Lord him- 
self prepared to say that he would have 
preferred starvation? The great object 
of those who advocated the abolition of 
protective duties was avowedly this natural 
and intelligible one, that in a period of 
searcity at home, our granaries should, 
nevertheless, be full, and our people should 
haye the means of sustenance. The noble 
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Lord is mistaken in supposing that the dis- 
tress under which the country has been 
suffering is the consequence of a scarcity 
of corn. It was not corn that was at the 
bottom of it, nor is it in any degree to be 
attributed to the laws which regulate the 
importation of corn. The origin and foun- 
dation of all the evil are to be found in the 
sudden and total destruction of the potato 
crop, which involved the sustenance of 
many millions of persons, and created a 
deficiency which could not possibly be 
otherwise supplied than by an enormous 
increase in the importation of corn. The 
noble Lord knows very well that no Go- 
vernment that ever existed in this country 
would dare to have continued the corn 
laws in the face of such events as we have 
recently witnessed. He has no possible 
right to assume that the present state of 
things is a condemnation of the measure 
for the repeal of the corn laws. Circum- 
stanced as the country has been, it is im- 
possible to maintain that any inference 
adverse or the reverse to the corn laws, 
is to be drawn from the amount of foreign 
importation. I dismiss this portion of the 
noble Lord’s address by the expression of 
my conscientious conviction that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, be the result what it 
may, took the only course that was open 
to them for the remedy of the commercial 
embarrassments which were the conse- 
quence of the disastrous calamity to which 
I have alluded. With respect to Ireland, 
I am deeply grieved to be obliged to say, 
that I have no choice but to acknowledge 
the general fidelity of the dreadful picture 
which the noble Lord has painted of the 
state of that country. His statement, that 
the population of that country are in a 
worse condition than if they were plunged 
in civil war, I accept as true, with this 
difference, however, that whereas civil 
war embraces in its disastrous effects 
the entire of the eountry which is so 
unhappy as to be scourged by it, the 
calamitous state of things which the no- 
ble Lord depicts with such faithful accu- 
racy has been confined to particular dis- 
tricts—to particular counties. I believe I 
am warranted in saying that it is restricted 
to five counties at the most. The noble 
Lord has alluded to the portion of the 
country with which he is himself connected, 
and he has been under ‘the painful neces- 
sity of bearing testimony to the want of 
order which unhappily exists there. I too 


will take leave to mention the results of 
my personal experience. 


In the county 
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with which I am connected the distress has 
equalled, if it have not actually surpassed, 
that of any other district of Ireland; and 
yet Iam bound in justice to the inhabi- 
tants to say, what I believe would be 
equally applicable to the populations of 
many other districts, namely, that the in- 
habitants have forthe most part conducted 
themselves wtth a degree of patience, for- 
titude, and hereism, all the more honour- 
able because of the dreadful privations and 
sufferings they have had to endure. That 
the law should have been so outrageously 
violated as it ha» been in some districts of 
the country, must of course be matter of 
sorrow and indignation to all; but I am 
happy to find that we shall not have to 
encounter the opposition of the noble Lord 
or his friends in the efforts which we may 
feel ourselves called upon to make for the 
enforcement of law, the preservation of 
order, and the security of human life. I 
do not attempt to disguise that it is likely 
we may have to seek an extension of the 
law, with a view to taking further precau- 
tions against the perpetration of crime in 
those districts where a spirit of insubordi- 
nation has outrageously manifested itself, 
and where popular sympathy appears to 
go with the malefactor. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant has tried the power of the law as 
it at present stands to the utmost, and he 
admits that it is inadequate to the repres- 
sion of outrage. He has given to the 
whole subject the most serious attention, 
bringing to it the application of a clear 
and vigorous intellect; but he admits that 
the means which the law places at his dis- 
posal are totally insufficient for the repres- 
sion of crime; he comes to you to solicit 
extended powers. It will be for you here- 
after to consider under what particular 
conditions those powers ought to be en- 
trusted; but when the question comes to 
be discussed, I hope you will have no dif- 
ficulty in giving the Government credit for 
the manner in which they will submit the 
subject to Parliament, and that you will 
also acknowledge that no delay that could 
have been avoided has taken place in pre- 

aring the necessary measures. The noble 

ord opposite, in speaking of the move- 
ment now progressing in Italy, took occa- 
sion to censure us for our alleged readiness 
to meddle with the internal broils of other 
countries; but I cannot think that there 
was justification for the allusion. I can 
assure him and your Lordships generally, 
that the whole object of Lord Minto’s mis- 
sion into Italy, and of our interference, is to 
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promote such # course of action on the 

art of the Governments and people of 
Ttaly as may lead to the prevention of 
what we cannot regard otherwise than as 
a calamity—namely, the military interven- 
tion of foreign Powers. It is by advice 
alone that we seek to accomplish what 
must be admitted to be a most desirable 
consummation; and I certainly do venture 
to entertain a hope that the counsel which 
we offer with such pure intentions may be 
followed, and that, through the wisdom of 
the actual and lawful sovereigns of Italy, 
a great calamity may be averted, and the 
welfare of those who inhabit that lovely 
and classic land materially advanced. Our 
advice has only been given, and will only 
be given, in concurrence with other Powers, 
and no suggestion of ours shall be incon- 
sistent with the preservation of the essen- 
tial characteristics and foundations of the 

resent Governments. The noble Lord 

as alluded with some levity to the treaty 
which Her Majesty has concluded with the 
Republic of the Equator. The suppres- 
sion of the slave trade must surely be ad- 
mitted on all hands to be a most desirable 
matter; but it cannot be effected except 
through the co-operation of Powers great 
and small, The Government of the Equa- 
tor is as well founded as that of any other 
Power in the same hemisphere; and there 
is nothing that I am aware of to incapaci- 
tate it from negotiatiug on such a subject 
with England. The noble Marquess con- 
cluded by expressing a hope that the anti- 
cipation with which Her Majesty’s Speech 
concluded would soon be realised, and that 
severe though the distress had been which 
had long prevailed amongst all classes, the 
day was not distant when the skill and in- 
dustry of the country would resume their 
customary energy, and those great com- 
mercial resources would again be in full 
play which had contributed so much to 
the glory, greatness, and prosperity of 
England. 

Lorp ASHBURTON said, that he 
could not refrain from expressing his sat- 
isfaction at the determined and vigorous 
course which it was proposed to pursue for 
the purpose of suppressing the system of 
crime which prevailed in many districts of 
Ireland. But it had been supposed that 
the first object of calling Parliament toge- 
ther was to pass a Bill of Indemnity for 
the course pursued by the Government as 
to the Bank Charter Act; and yet they 
were now told that it was not the intention 
of the Government to ask for any such 
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Bill. The recommendation, however, to 
the Bank was such, that Her Majesty had 
been advised to say that it must have led 
to an infringement of the law; and it ap- 
peared to him singular that Her Majesty’s 
Government should suppose that a recom- 
mendation to violate an Act of Parliament 
could be disposed of in so summary a way. 
But this was not all. He had been waiting 
anxiously to hear what were the intentions 
of Her Majesty’s Government; and the 
next declaration which he had heard was 
this—not only that the Government re- 
quired no Bill of Indemnity, but that it 
was not the intention of Government to 
alter the Act of 1844—which, in his 
opinion, if not the cause of it, had greatly 
exaggerated the recent commercial dis- 
tress, and made that very great which 
without it would have been little or no- 
thing. He trusted that, if that intention 
were persevered in, some opportunity in 
that House and in the other would be af- 
forded of taking the sense of the Legisla- 
ture upon the subject. His noble Friend 
had been taunted with being a Member of 
the Government at the time when that Act 
was passed; but he thought that no blame 
was imputable to Sir Robert Peel; or to 
the Government of that day, for passing 
the measure, because all persons acquaint- 
ed with the operation of such measures 
knew that, until they were tried, the most 
sagacious might be disappointed as to their 
effects. At the time when that Bill passed 
he had remarked that it was an experi- 
ment, and that he felt considerable doubt 
as to the operation of the complicated spe- 
cies of machinery which the Act provided; 
but it would be most unjust to impute blame 
or ignorance to any one for proposing it, 
though he did blame the blindness to public 
opinion which was evinced by those who 
still denied that it had signally failed in 
the opinion of the country at large. In 
the way of commercial pressure, he recol- 
lected nothing equal to what had been ex- 
perienced during the last four months. 
Houses had failed by dozens; indeed, he 
believed that he could sum up nearly 100 
commercial.establishments whose business 
had been suspended. Some very extraor- 
dinary causes had been assigned for that 
state of things. The noble Lord had 
spoken of imprudent speculations: a por- 
tion of these unfortunate merchants had 
no doubt engaged in imprudent specula- 
tions; but these speculations were prudent 
at one time, and were entered into from 
reliance on the Government; but they be- 
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eame imprudent in consequence of the 
measures of the Government affecting the 
West India and Mauritius trade. The 
state of these colonies was quite indescri- 
bable: even the bills of agents drawing 
upon their proprietors at home were not 
taken up. Over-trading was also spoken 
of; but what was properly called an over- 
trading? It was where a man traded be- 
yond the proper means of his capital, and 
that capital was a connexion of capital and 
credit, So these houses were carrying on 
business with a certain portion of capital 
and a certain portion of credit; and so the 
whole trade of the country was carried on. 
If, therefore, they said that these mer- 
chants were over-traders, and without pity 
to be condemned as having brought their 
own ruin on themselves, they would in faet 
destroy, as they had destroyed, the great- 
ness of the commerce of this country. 
When that credit was wholly or even par- 
tially withdrawn, then interest rose to 10, 
12, or 15 per cent, and that produced at 
last a total suppression of credit. Under 
the old system, the Bank occasionally af- 
forded accommodation as low as three per 
cent, or even 24 per cent; and if it was the 
intention of the Siveiinenees not to remove 
the present restriction which prevented that 
from being done, he could only assure them 
that they had called Parliament together 
for the purpose of encountering a larger 
amount of unpopularity than any Govern- 
ment had encountered for many years; for 
if there was one measure which, in the 
commercial world, had excited more oppo- 
sition than any other, it was the Bank 
Charter Act of 1844. The avowed object 
of it was to secure payments in specie; and 
it was said that there was no security for 
the punctual payment on demand of notes 
in specie unless the Legislature regulated 
the issue from the Bank. He had always 
said that there was great mischief in hay- 
ing the issue and the banking department 
united; and this was an illustration of it. 
What had been the result? The Bank, 
with three millions in its stores, was on 
the point of stopping payment. It was in 
danger of exceeding the limits of the Act, 
but it was in no danger of not being able 
to pay its notes in specie. The conse- 
quence was, that, instead of regulating 
their issues as the old Bank of England 
did, they relieved themselves by raising to 
a usurious rate the interest of money. 
When this matter came to be more closely 
considered, he hoped that another branch 
of the subject would not be overlooked; 
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but that they would inquire whether they 
had not too hastily determined on the re. 
peal of all the usury laws. He believed 
that the repeal of the usury laws was a 
part of that free trade which included 
everything foolish in legislation. Of this 
he was quite sure, that if it were estab- 
lished frequently, or occasionally even, the 
interest of money might be raised to 7 or 
8 per cent, the entire destruction of all the 
trade and all the manufacturing interest of 
the country must follow. It would then 
go to countries where capital was cheaper, 
or where, at all events, the rate of interest 
was not subjected to fluctuations from 24 
to 8 per cent. Again, he should like to 
have heard some explanation why the Bank 
was to ask a minimum interest of 8 per 
cent. The rate of interest out of doors 
was, at that time, 7, 6, or 5 per cent; and 
if it was said, why then did not people go 
elsewhere than to the Bank? the answer 
was, that perhaps twenty millions sterling 
might be out in bills at six weeks; and as 
the larger portion of them must be renew- 
ed, at whatever price, the Bank had the 
opportunity of forcing 8 per cent from 
those unfortunate merchants, now called 
over-traders, though, their over-trading 
arose from the operations of the Bank. 
The noble Lord took credit to the Go- 
vernment for the delay in issuing their re- 
commendation to the Bank ; but he forgot 
that, if issued much sooner, it would have 
had the effect of saving a number of houses 
from ruin. Why that particular time should 
have been chosen by the Government, he 
could not imagine, except that the pressure 
of necessity came on them from all quarters. 
That the relaxation of that restriction was 
necessary, was exclusively proved by the 
fact, that, no sooner was the order given 
to the Bank, than general confidence re- 
turned. If that relaxation produced the 
instantaneous effect described by the noble 
Lord, the evil must be attributed to the 
restriction which was so relaxed. The 
whole state of the circulation was relaxed 
from the moment when that resolution was 
adopted. Upon the other causes of this 
crisis he quite agreed that no effect could 
be well attributed to the operations in the 
corn trade, because that trade was in pretty 
much the same state as if no alteration 
had taken place in the corn law. The 
necessity for importation had undoubtedly 
its effect in pressing the balance of ex- 
change against this country; but when 
they found that 4,000,000/. or 5,000,000/. 
only went out of the country, whilst the 
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Bank had. 15,000,0007. or 16,000,0002. 
in its stores, and was positively encumbered 
with its gold, no great effect could have 
been produced, if it had been relieved of 
4,000,0007. or 5,000,000/, only; and he 
firmly believed that, if the Bank had not 
had the terror of the Act of 1844 before 
its eyes, it would have gone on with the 
existing supply of bullion without any 
panic, precisely as before. Much of the 
calamity which had afflicted the country 
might be traced to the operation of the 
late commercial measures which been in- 
troduced into this country. Upon this 
subject there was a fallacy into which the 
mere free-trader was constantly falling, in 
illustration of which he would take the ar- 
ticle of sugar, as that was an article on 
which the change had been very recent. 
The free-trader seemed to think that the 
mere cheapness of the price of an article 
was that on which everything else de- 
pended, whether that cheapness was the 
result of British or of foreign industry. 
Now he totally differed from this opinion. 
The fallacy of the system rested upon this 
—the free-trader said, that the cheapness 
of an article was everything, whereas he 
(Lord Ashburton) said it was not the 
cheapness, but the means which the pur- 
chaser had of purchasing. Now, what did 
it avail to the consumer if they brought 
sugar down 2d. or 3d. in price, if, at the 
same time, they took away—and their 
Lordships would remember that the same 
pelicy had been applied to all other articles 
as well as to sugar—if they took awsy the 
means which ordinary men had of buying 
it altogether? If they destroyed the 
means by which their own countrymen 
could, by the produce of their own industry, 
buy a cheaper article, it was of no use to 
make it cheaper. 
Lorpv BROUGHAM said, that when 
Parliament was called together last Ses- 
sion, he took occasion to censure the delay 
of noble Lords opposite in delaying to ap- 
ply for an indemnity for an act which, 
though certainly right in itself, was yet-a 
breach of law; and his argument then was, 
that when the. protection of indemnity was 
required, it was the duty of those who re- 
quired that protection to lose no time in 
applying for it. That being the case, he 
could not but approve of the resolution 
taken in the present instance to call Par- 
liament together quam primum, though 
certainly none of their Lordships could 
have felt so much as he had done that 
which a noble Friend of his had already 
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referred to as the inconvenience of Parlia- 
ment meeting at the present time. Noble 
Lords opposite had placed themselves in a 
position in which it was probable, or at léast 
possible, that an indemnity might be needed; 
because, if that act had been done which 
was contemplated, and if that act was il- 
legal, which there was no doubt it was, 
they would then have required an Act of 
Indemnity. But he thought he must have 
misunderstood the noble Marquess oppo- 
site when he represented Lord John Rus- 
sell and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as giving their advice to the Bank in their 
capacity of private individuals. It would 
be the most unbecoming thing possible, 
with all respect to his noble Friend, that 
these individuals, however distinguished, 
should, in their private capacity, have 
given advice to such a body as the Bank. 
He had nothing further to say regarding 
the indemnity except this—that if anything 
had been done which required an indemnity, 
there would have been no difficulty in ob- 
taining it. But it was his clear and de- 
liberate conviction, even before this ques- 
tion had attained that fearful magnitude 
which it now did—even in the earlier 
part of last autumn—whether or not this 
was the proper course to be adopted 
— whether or not Ministers had taken 
the right way, he did not stop to inquire ; 
being satisfied that interference was ab- 
solutely necessary, and that the inter- 
ference, when it took place at all, must be 
with the Bank Charter Act, and therefore 
with that he was disposed to be satisfied, 
and to raise no further question or com- 
ment. But he could not help stating that 
when he saw a course of events most pain- 
ful to his mind, particularly when he saw 
the effects that were produced upon the 
whole commerce of the country by the acts 
of the Bank itself in changing so often 
their course of proceedings; first lowering 
the rate of interest, afterwards as sud- 
denly raising it, when it ought not to have 
been suddenly so raised ; then, ultimately, 
on raising it so high as almost to amount 
to a refusal ; and, last of all, in refusing it 
altogether ; and then when the pressure 
upon the commerce of the country was be- 
coming insupportable, and wide-spread 
ruin was observed in all directions, that 
Government was obliged to interfere, and 
to interfere by directing the company to 
alter their course even as if no Act of Par- 
liament were in existence at all—when he 
witnessed all this, he felt he must de- 
nounce a company possessed of such im- 
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mense powers; and doubts, or rather more 
than doubts, had passed through his 
mind, whether the existence of a great 
body such as this, possessed of so much 
influence and power over all the commercial 
concerns of the empire—whether the ex- 
istence of such a body was not too dearly 

urchased, even notwithstanding all the 
Penefits it might confer. Before sitting 
down he wished to express his opinion, 
though it would be very shortly, upon that 
other cause which had brought Parliament 
together—the state of the sister kingdom. 
There was no man who felt more than he 
did how much we owed to Ireland, as re- 
paration for the evil policy which, for suc- 
cessive centuries, had been inflicted upon 
her. No man was more ready than he 
was to confess how much was due from 
this country to that, and from the empire 
at large. But, at all events, one thing 
was clear beyond dispute, that before any 
attempt was made to repay that which 
might be still owing, or to retrace their 
steps, if they had taken any steps in the 
wrong direction—before anything could be 
attempted or thought of, or even named in 
debate, except as a topic for discussion— 
the one thing needful was, that the present 
state of the country should by the force of 
law be altered. To be sure, it was only 
in five or six counties that this deplorable 
state of things existed; but there could 
be no doubt that if these outrages were 
suffered there, they would not be long con- 
fined to those five or six counties. For 
what was the present war waged by these 
wicked men, and by the still more wicked, 
because less ignorant men, the instigators 
of their crimes, be they lay or clerical ? 
Why, the war was waged against property 
itself; and therefore to think, as some 
would tell them, to hope to put an end to this 
state of things, and to put down these 
enormous crimes by any improvement in the 
law of landlord and tenant—by the intro- 
duction of what was called a law of tenant- 
right, was absurd and preposterous. Why, 
it was not a new law of landlord and ten- 
ant—it was not compensation for the out- 
lay which a tenant might have made dur- 
ing his lease, or which a tenant at will 
might have made during his holding at 
will—-that was not what these men wanted 
—what they wanted was, that there should 
be no law of landlords at all—that the re- 
lation of landlord and tenant should cease 
by the tenant becoming the landlord, and 
by the landlord being expelled or exter- 
minated from the country. If, therefore, 
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he saw—which he must confess he did not 
—any project of law which, rendering jus- 
tice to the one party, would yet relieve the 
other—which, without injury to the land- 
lord, would yet secure the interest of the 
tenant—which, without interfering with the 
sacred rights of property, would place the 
tenure of land on a more equitable and 
solid footing than it now stood on—even if 
he saw such a measure, which he did not 
—for he must say that the question was 
surrounded with far more difficulties than 
the greatest talkers on the question could 
conceive—even if he found one, he would 
say this was not the time—this was not 
the moment— it was not to be thought of— 
it was not to dreamt of—far less to be men- 
tioned, until the law were vindicated, and 
the perpetrators of murder, with the abettors 
and instigators of murder, put down. He 
well recollected, that in 1812, when a foul 
assassination was committed in the lobby 
of the House of Commons—it was early 
in the period when an inquiry was insti- 
tuted into the Orders of Council—in which 
his noble Friend (Lord Ashburton) and 
himself took the principal share—he well 
remembered going to Lord Castlereagh on 
the morning after the murder, and that in 
consequence of a report which had that 
day been spread abroad, that the Orders in 
Council had led to the assassination; he 
strongly recommended to Lord Castlereagh, 
that at least some interval of time should 
elapse between that assassination and the 
recall of those measures. For it had been 
reported, and very generally, that the as- 
sassin was an American merchant; and 
that the murder he committed had some 
connexion with the Orders in Council, and 
therefore, though nothing could be more 
just than that these Orders should be re- 
called, he (Lord Brougham) thought, that 
at least, some delay should take place in 
order to dissociate this event from that. 
Upon the same grounds, he insisted now, 
that whatever they did in Ireland, ought 
to be done, not because of these outrages 
—not with a view to prevent their conti- 
nuance, or their repetition, but that it 
ought to be put down upon its own ground; 
and that these outrages should be put 
down independently, and by the strong 
arm of the law. Ireland stood in a posi- 
tion at this hour of shameful and hateful 
pre-eminence. It was the country in the 
whole civilised world in which life was the 
least secure; there was no country in the 
whole world, including even the most sav- 
age and barbarous people, in which life 
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was less secure than in Ireland. Could 
their Lordships conceive a system which 
was more likely to extend the number of 
its conyerts than one which was intended 
to put an end not only to the claims of the 
landlord, but really to all legal claims 
whatever? For he observed that one of 
the late murders which had been com- 
mitted was that of a person who had lent 
money, and who held judgment against 
his debtors, when these debtors entered 
into a conspiracy to shoot their creditor. 
What the measures that were necessary 
for putting down this detestable state of 
things might be, he agreed with his noble 
Friend, it would be better not now to spe- 
culate upon, but to wait until they were 
fairly before them. He was sure that 
from no quarter of the House would any 
measure meet with any thing but the 
strongest desire to support the dignity of 
the law; they would go all possible lengths 
to restore its supremacy; and he hoped 
the noble Lords opposite, in this as in 
other measures, would cautiously avoid the 
error of adopting this course, or of refrain- 
ing from that, to conciliate this knot of 
men, or to neutralise the enmity of that. 
Let them take their own course—-let them 
throw themselves upon Parliament and the 
country—let them propose those measures 
which they themselves approved of, and he 
would answer for it that they would re- 
ceive the general support of both Houses 
of Parliament; and they would have the 
satisfaction of doing their duty without the 
disadvantage— though he knew that to 
them was a very minor consideration— 
without the disadvantage of risking their 
authority, or risking their tenure of office. 
Nay, he would state farther, that even in 
the other House, any well-considered mea- 
sure on their part would be received with- 
out any serious chance of opposition from 
any quarter whatever. One party would 
support them because it was right, and 
auother party because the Government bid 
fair for a long tenure of office; because he 
would state that the present Government 
had as fair a chance as any set of men he 
ever saw in office to carry those measures 
which they believed to be for the benefit 
of the country. With respect to the be- 
nefit to be derived from interfering with 
the pastors of the people, that was a point 
equally difficult to abstain from or to han- 
dle; but he hoped that the law would be 
made sufficient even to cope with them. 
He believed that some of them had already 
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parties answerable to criminal law even as 
it now stood. But if the law could not 
reach them, or if the execution of the law, 
in the peculiar state of society at present, 
was found to be surrounded with insur- 
mountable difficulties, then the new law 
which Government asked for must be made 
so stringent as to reach them without 
doubt or uncertainty; and he was sure 
that no real friend of Ireland could feel 
otherwise than the greatest anxiety that 
all great criminals should be brought to 
justice. 

The Eart of RODEN said, that, elo- 
quent as was the speech, and true as was 
the detail of the state of Ireland, which 
they had heard from the noble Lord be- 
hind him (Lord Stanley), yet they would 
give him ‘eave to say, that no detail, and 
perhaps no statement of truth, could come 
up to the real circumstances of the case as 
they were now felt and experienced by the 
resident gentry of that country. It was 
his lot not to live in those parts of Ireland 
where those outrages were committed, but 
still he was in constant communication 
with near and dear and venerable friends, 
who were scattered over those districts, 
and he could not but feel the deepest sen- 
sibility for their fate. It was because he 
felt that no gentleman residing in those 
districts was at rest in his house that night 
that he thought he was performing an 
act of duty to their Lordships in asking. 
permission for a few moments to enter for 
a short time into the circumstances of the 
ease. The outrages were committed in 
the counties of Tipperary, Limerick, Ros- 
common, and others which he could name; 
and they were based upon this principle, 
that a list was made out—a list the names 
of which were well known—of individuals 
to be assassinated by persons hired for the 
purpose. He said that these names of 
persons so marked out for assassination 
were well known, and some of them were 
persons very dear to him. It had been 
suggested to some of those persons, who 
held high stations in Ireland, that on ac- 
count of their names being placed on that 
list, of which Major Mahon was at the 
head, that they should at once leave the 
country, for that there was no hope of any 
circumstances arising which could possibly 
delay the execution of these diabolical 
deeds. What was the answer of one of 
them? He (Lord Roden) would not name 
him; but if he did their Lordships would 
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recognise him at once holding a high situa- 
tion in Ireland. His answer was—Come 
life or come death, nothing should move 
him from his position. In looking at the 
distressing circumstances in which the 
country was placed, he trusted their Lord- 
ships would bear in mind what was the 
cause of its present position, or at least 
one of its causes. He maintained that it 
had been the course taken by a base press 
in writing every day calumnies of the gross- 
est kind, not against individuals, but 
against the class of resident landholders in 
Ireland, who were held up to reprobation, 
as only fitted to be swept away from the 
face of the earth, instead of being, as they 
were, as honest, as determined, and as 
high-minded individuals as ever existed on 
the face of the earth. He could not say 
that there were no exceptions—he would 
not say that there were no bad landlords 
—where was the country where there were 
none? but he spoke of them as a class, for 
as a class they were referred to. This sys- 
tem was not carried on by the press alone, 
but even at public meetings, where the 
real circumstances could not be referred to, 
they were branded as tyrants and oppress- 
ors. These calumnies had been answered 
in the most effective manner by the anxious 
discharge of their duties in the support 
and relief of the poor around them. But 
even now their Lordships saw that these 
ealumnies were still carried on. What 
measures might be necessary to repress 
the present outrages it was not for him to 
say. Certainly the first step ought to be 
the disarmament of the people. Could 
anything be conceived more preposterous 
than to see labouring men come to their 
work with firelocks and pistols in their 
hands, and as you went through the coun- 
try to meet hundreds of armed men along 
the public roads? Therefore the first act 
which Government ought to do should be 
by some means to take these arms from 
individuals. But that was not enough. 
The common law of the land had been 
proved to be inadequate to meet the diffi- 
culty. The experience of every man tes- 
tified this, that a state of open rebellion 
would not be half so dangerous as the pre- 
sent state of things. An open foe you 
could meet—an open foe you could fight— 
an open foe you could be prepared for; 
but no man could provide against the pre- 
sent system, where, as you travelled along 
the road, you were liable to be shot from 
behind a wall in the open day. He called 
upon their Lordships, therefore, to give 
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security to the innocent, and to enable 
them to find that the British constitution 
was their safety and security, and not the 
instrument which exposed them to danger, 
He hoped Her Majesty’s Government were 
in earnest in their measures—that they 
would not be afraid of this man or of that 
man—that they would act in a straightfor- 
ward manner—that they would remember 
that the inhabitants of Ireland had a right 
to protection by the same law which de- 
manded their allegiance—and that their 
lives were not to be exposed merely be- 
eause it was their misfortune to live in that 
portion of the empire. In conclusion, he 
could not help congratulating the House 
and the country, and noble Lords opposite, 
on this fact, that whatever measures Her 
Majesty’s Ministers might propose, they 
might depend upon their being carried 
into effect by the individual who was now 
representing Her Majesty in Ireland. He 
believed Lord Clarendon was a man who, 
during the short time he had been in Ire- 
land, had procured for himself the attach- 
ment of all classes there. He hoped that 
the Government on this side the water 
would do their duty; he was sure the noble 
Lord would do his; but it depended upon 
them to give him that power, without 
which all his efforts, and determination, 
and energy, would be of no avail. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM said, that he 
would entirely pass over one of the ques- 
tions which had been introduced in this 
debate, for the purpose of meeting some of 
the observations made by the noble Earl 
who had just sat down, with respect to the 
landed proprietors of Ireland, who were 
represented in the last Session of Parlia- 
ment as a class of persons who should be 
swept from the face of the earth. He 
thought that some repentance ought to be 
now exhibited by the persons who had so 
characterised them. With respect to the 
Speech which they had that day heard 
read, he thought that it did not touch suffi- 
ciently on the distress which prevailed in 
the different parts of Ireland; and the 
whole course of the debate had, in conse- 
quence, turned on the amount of crime 
alone, while the distresses of the people 
were altogether passed over. He would 
ask any noble Lord who had resided in Ire- 
land within the last twelve months—he 
should like to know from any Member of 
Her Majesty’s Ministry—whether any cal- 
culation had been made respecting the 
number of persons in that country for 
whom it would be absolutely necessary to 
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year? In any calculation that he had 
made, he could not conceive the possibility 
of less than two millions of persons in Ire- 
land being utterly dependent on imported 
food—food not to be gupplied to the peo- 
ple, according to the rules of trade, but to 
be freely and absolutely found them. He 
would venture to suggest to the noble Earl 
beside him (Earl Grey), whether there were 
not parts of the country to which the rules 
of trade could not apply ? Whether there 
were not parts of Ireland which, if corn 
were not freely imported, would not neces- 
sarily be unprovided for? Her Majesty’s 
Speech expressed a hope that much dis- 
tress might be avoided through the medium 
of the poor law. In some parts of Ireland 
this law would be found valueless. Her 
Majesty trusted that the distress would be 
materially relieved by the exertions which 
had been made to carry into effect the law 
of last Session for the support of the des- 
titute poor. Now, he had already said 
that this law would be unable to provide 
food for numbers of the destitute poor if 
this food were not ‘‘ found” for them. He 
did not consider his estimate of 2,000,000 
of persons who would require relief in the 
next year overdrawn. He believed that the 
land at present under potato culture was 
only one-fifth of that appropriated to this 
crop in ordinary times. Supposing, then, 
that 7,000,000 of persons, who in ordinary 
times lived exclusively on potatoes, had 
now only one-fifth of the land under culti- 
vation, it would of course follow that in an 
equal proportion to the ground cultivated 
would be the distress in Ireland; in other 
words, that only one-fifth of 7,000,000 of 
people, or 1,400,000, would have sufficient 
food; and that 5,600,000, or supposing 
that number lessened by disease and death, 
that 5,000,000 would be without it. He 
knew that it might be said that the potato 
might be supplied by other food of a dif- 
ferent description; but their Lordships 
might perhaps be aware that there was no 
species of food which, according to the most 
favourable calculations, would give the same 
amount of sustenance per acre as the po- 
tato. Now he did not think, that however 
much they might condemn the crimes of 
individuals, they should allow no pity for 
their sufferings; and he hoped the Govern- 
ment would take into consideration the 
fact, that in the parts of Ireland to which 
he had referred, the poor-law would af- 
ford no relief. If no other plan than this 
should be adopted, he was utterly at a loss 
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to comprehend how the people in these dis- 
tricts were to exist at all. The Govern- 
ment had parcelled out Ireland into 130 
unions; but he (Earl Fitzwilliam) would 
consider it as only one; and if the 
community, in a season of scarcity, 
was unable to provide its members with 
sustenance, he held that the duty then 
devolved upon the Government. He 
begged the noble Lord near him not to 
imagine that the poor-law had rid him of 
Ireland, or that that country would not 
again be a burden upon England, or rather 
upon the empire. He assured him that 
such she would still continue to be, unless 
some means very different from any yet 
adopted were taken to enable Ireland to 
raise herself from the leaden slumber in 
which she had for so many years been 
bound. 

Hart GREY said, that he would detain 
the House for a very short time, as he only 
wished to say a few words in answer to the 
noble Lord who had last addressed their 
Lordships. That noble Lord had stated 
that no noble Lord who had preceded him 
in the debate, had alluded to the distresses 
of Ireland, but had dwelt almost exclusively 
upon the crimes committed in the country. 
He (Earl Grey) regretted that his noble 
Friend had not adopted the same course— 
he deeply regretted that he had not exer- 
cised the same abstinence, and avoided 
altogether any reference to this topic. He 
regretted that he had not done so, because 
in the present state of the country, and 
comparing the present with the past year, 
he did not think it his duty to encourage 
any hope in the people of Ireland that they 
might look in the time coming for relief 
frem the general fund of the empire. It 
was necessary under the pressure of a 
great calamity last year to grant what he 
might term an almost profuse relief; but 
it should be remembered, that, under the 
circumstances, it was absolutely necessary 
to do so in order to avert fearful calamities 
which would otherwise have occurred. This 
relief had been in some degree attended 
with unhappy consequences. It was im- 
possible for them to conceal from them- 
selves that the granting of relief, even in 
the circumstances of that period, in those 
pressing circumstances—it was impossible 
to conceal from themselves that it had 
been attended with a serious amount of 
evil. It had the evil of tending to foster 
in the minds of the people of Ireland a de- 

endence upon others than themselves. It 
had also been attended with great evil in 
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this country, for it had increased the want 
of capital under which the commerce of 
the country had so recently laboured; and 
under these circumstances he did not think 
that at the present moment, and in the pre- 
sent state of the country, it was expedient 
to use language which might lead to a hope 
that Government assistance would be af- 
forded, or that they might look to that 
House rather than to themselves in any fu- 
ture emergency. No doubt peculiar cases 
might arise in which sustenance might 
hereafter be given; and there could be no 
doubt that where the case demanded it, 
such sustenance would be afforded; bat he 
was happy to inform the noble Lord that 
there still remained a certain quantity of 
corn and other provisions in the country, 
which was under the control of the Govern- 
ment; and his noble Friend would perhaps 
be aware also that the British Association 
still possessed considerable funds, which 
would be applicable to the relief of extreme 
eases. He could only, therefore, express 
his sincere and earnest hope that these 
means would be found amply sufficient to 
meet the difficulties in the districts to which 
the noble Lord had referred. He could not 
conceive of any greater hardship than that 
of being compelled to open the public purse 
for the purpose of relieving destitution in 
that country. He would not go further into 
this question at this time; but he would 
merely say one word with respect to what 
had fallen from his noble Friend opposite 
(Lord Ashburton) relative to the Bank 
Charter Act. His noble Friend at the 
head of the Council, who had shortly be- 
fore left the House, had requested him to 
supply an omission which he had made, 
which was, that it was the intention of the 
Government to institute an inquiry into the 
causes of the recent commercial distress, 
more particularly with a view of ascertain- 
ing how far that distress was to be attri- 
buted to the law relating to the issue of 
notes payable ondemand. His right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had given notice that evening, in the other 
House, of a Motion for the appointment of 
the Committee on this subject. He would 
not, in the present state of the House, 
trouble their Lordships with any further 
observations. 

In answer to questions from Lorp 
REDESDALE, eg 

Eart GREY said, that all Bills at the 
present period of the Session would neces- 
sarily originate with the other House of 
Parliament, and it was not the intention of 
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the Government to move the appointment 

of the Committee to consider the Bank 

Charter Act in their Lordships’ House. 
Address agreed to. 


House adjourned. 
~ 


to the Speech. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, November 23, 1847. 
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ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE SPEECH. 


A Message being received to attend the 
Lords Commissioners, the House went ; 
and being returned, 

Mr. SPEAKER reported the Lords 
Commissioners’ Speech, and read it to the 
House: then 

Mr. HEYWOOD said, that in rising 
to propose that an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, conveying the 
thanks of that House for the gracious 
communication from the Throne, he must, 
in the first instance, request that indulgence 
for himself which had usually been aceord- 
ed to new Members of that House. This 
was the more needed in his case, because 
unfortunately it was out of his power to 
congratulate the House upon the pros- 
perity of the country. The commercial 
towns of this country had, he deeply re- 
gretted to say, for some time past been 
afflicted by an extreme depression. The 
majority of the mills in the manufacturing 
districts of Lancashire were working short 
time, and a considerable number were 
stopped altogether. It might probably be 
found that much of this state of things was 
owing to undue speculation in railways—a 
time which would most likely be character- 
ised as the iron age of England. He 
found that the amount of loans authorised 
and shares created under Acts of Parlia- 
ment for railways in Great Britain and 
her colonies, was no less than 299,147,0001. 
Of this amount there was already 
paid on shares 120,640,000/., and on 
loans 40,409,000/.; making 161,049,0007., 
leaving outstanding engagements for 
130,098,000/., as further money to be 
applied for railways. This enormous sum, 
abstracted from the ordinary course of 
trade, was of itself enough to create diffi- 
culty and embarrassment; but when it was 
associated with the deficient harvest of the 
last year, and the failure of the potato crop 
—circumstances which caused a great 
diminution in the demand from foreign 
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countries for British manufactures — it 
would be admitted that much of the pov- 
erty thus created must add to the depres- 
sion of the manufacturing interest. As 
far as the town of Manchester was con- 
cerned, he would inform the House that 
the demand for the weekly consumption of 
cotton had greatly decreased in the present 
year. The following was a comparative 
statement of the last three years:—In 
1845 the weekly consumption was 30,000 
bales; in 1846, 31,000 bales; and in 1847, 
20,000 bales: being a diminution from the 
amount consumed in 1846 of no fewer 
than 11,000 bales. Besides this decrease 
in the consumption of cotton, he regretted 
to say there had been over-speculation in 
Caleutta. Great East India and other 
houses had largely speculated in corn. 
The result of these vast speculations in 
different parts of the world had been a 
great depression of trade, and the unex- 
ampled scarcity of money. This state of 
things had continued for some time, till at 
last such a point of difficulty was reached, 
that there was a panic throughout the 
commercial world. Money could not be 
found to discount unexceptionable bills; 
and even now it was quite certain that 
some time must elapse before confidence 
could be perfectly restored. During the 
period of the greatest pressure, he viewed 
with satisfaction the determination of the 
noble Lord at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to re- 
commend to the Directors of the Bank of 
England to enlarge their discounts; and 
he could only assure the House of his con- 
viction that if, at that critical period, this 
or some other similar course had not been 
adopted, a much more serious derange- 
ment of commercial interests would in- 
evitably have followed. He, therefore, 
congratulated the noble Lord upon the 
result of his letter of the 25th Oc- 
toher, because, through its instrumen- 
tality, the panic had been allayed, and 
merchants found that they could obtain 
money on good bills. Confidence had con- 
sequently been restored in a certain de- 
gree, and he felt reason to hope that it 
would continue. The alarm and confusion 
which had prevailed in some of the manu- 
facturing districts might be illustrated by 
the fact, that, during the emergency, the 
manager of the Branch Bank of England 
at Newcastle had, with great good sense 
and liberality, taken upon himself to ad- 
vance money to the Newcastle Bank upon 
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proper securities. He had, however, to 
send to Leeds by the electric telegraph for 
further supplies, which were forthcoming 
by the express train the same day in suffi- 
cient amount to meet the demand in New- 
castle. This circumstance, showing, as it 
did, the prevalent feeling of alarm, fully 
justified the noble Lord in the course he 
had adopted. Notwithstanding the per- 
mission given by the Government, there 
had happily arisen no necessity for infring- 
ing the provisions of the Bank Charter 
Act; confidence was now much restored, 
and yesterday the Bank of England had 
been enabled to reduce its discounts to 7 
per cent; and in a short time it would, in 
all probability, be at perfect liberty to re- 
sume its wonted arrangements as in the 
ordinary course of business. The unhappy 
state of Ireland was alluded to in Her 
Majesty’s most gracious Speech. It was 
one which must bespeak the deep attention 
of the House. Every hon. Member must 
agree with him that the atrocious crimes 
now prevailing in Ireland must, by some 
means or other, be put an end to; and he 
had no doubt that a thorough investigation 
would be made of the measures intended 
to be brought forward to enable Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers and the law to produce a 
cessation of crime. He considered that to 
the famine from which the people of Ire- 
land had suffered, and to the long series of 
years of misgovernment they had under- 
gone, much of the present condition of that 
country was owing. Remedial measures 
were required. He was happy to see in 
the Royal Speech an allusion to the mea- 
sures intended to be brought forward for 
the improvement of the social condition of 
the Irish people; and that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant had been commended for the course 
he had pursued. The Lord Lieutenant, 
with great judgment, had directed the at- 
tention of the agriculturists of Ireland to 
the advantages of improving their crops; 
and he had wisely recommended them in 
future to instruct their workmen in the 
best means of improving cultivation. These 
recommendations had been attended with 
some effect; for he had reason to believe 
that, with regard to green crops especially, 
Ireland was already greatly improving her 
cultivation, and that further improvements 
would be adopted. The foreign relations of 
this country had been wisely administered by 
the noble Lord ; and Her Majesty assured 
the House that She looked with confidence 
to the maintenance of peace with all fo- 
reign countries. The House would rejoice 
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that means had been taken by Her Ma- 
jesty, in conjunction with Her Allies, to 
restore peace in Switzerland. There were 
few countries in Europe in which peace 
and dignity were more thought of than in 
Switzerland; and he had no doubt that 
the efforts made with that view would be 
viewed with satisfaction in that country. 
With regard to the slave trade, the House 
would be glad to learn that Her Majesty’s 
Government had concluded a treaty with 
the Republic of the Equator for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade. The Republic 
of the Equator was only a small State; 
but that traffic having been carried on un- 
der its flag, he congratulated the House 
upon the circumstance that this treaty 
would give to Her Majesty’s ships the 
power of searching any vessels belonging 
to it. He felt fully assured that the House 
would cordially agree in the recommenda- 
tion of Her Majesty; that in accordance 
with the same system as had heretofore 
met encouragement in that House, the 
navigation laws should come under the 
consideration of Parliament. The ship- 
ping interest was undoubtedly one of the 
important interests of this country. During 
the last Session there was a Committee 
sitting on the subject of the navigation 
laws, over which his right hon. Friend the 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade pre- 
sided. It had made its report, and out of 
that report an amusing work had been 
written by the hon. Member for Stoke-on- 
Trent (Mr. Ricardo), termed by him the 
Anatomy of the Navigation Laws, Inre- 
ference to the announcement made by Her 
Majesty of the appointment of a Sanitary 
Commission, and in reference to Her re- 
commendation to Parliament of measures 
relating to the public health, he would ob- 
serve that there could be no more effica- 
cious means of stopping the progress of 
that fatal epidemic the Asiatic cholera, 
which had on a former occasion made its 
appearance in this country, and had again 
exhibited itself in certain parts of Europe, 
than by attending to the drainage and 
sanitary condition of towns. He was sure 
the House deeply concurred in Her Ma- 
jesty’s sympathy for the sufferings of the 
working classes, and also in her admira- 
tion for the excellent manner in which they 
had borne their privations. He could 
speak from his own personal knowledge on 
this subject. In the large manufacturing 


district of Lancashire the working classes 
had been exposed to severe privations. 
They had in some cases been wholly out of 
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work, in others they had been put on 
short time, and yet they had borne their 
sufferings with patience and magnanimity, 
He was sure that the working classes in 
the manufacturing districts had gained the 
respect of the House by the conduct ex- 
hibited by them during a period of great 
distress. One bright light had gleamed 
across that distress—when, on Her return 
from Scotland, Her Majesty had passed 
through the manufacturing districts, and 
on that occasion the operatives, who had 
shown great anxiety to see Her, received 
Her with the greatest enthusiasm. The 
hon. Gentleman then concluded by pro- 
posing the following Address to Her Ma. 
jesty :-— 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, to convey to Her Majesty the Thanks of 
this House fer the gracious Speech which Her 
Majesty has commanded to be made to both 
Houses of Parliament : 

*‘That we thank Her Majesty for informing 
us of the causes which have induced Her Majesty 
to call this Parliament together at the present 
time : 

“To assure Her Majesty that we sympathise 
with the great concern which Her Majesty has 
been pleased to express for the distress which 
prevails among the Commercial classes : 

“That we lament to hear that the embarrass- 
ments of trade have beep aggravated by a general 
feeling of distrust and alarm ; and that we thank 
Her Majesty for intimating to us that Her Majesty 
has authorised Her Ministers to recommend to 
the Directors of the Bank of England such a 
course of proceeding as might restore confidence 
and be suitable to the emergency : 

“To thank Her Majesty for the assurance of 
the satisfaction which Her Majesty expresses in 
being able to inform us that this course has been 
adopted without any infringement of the Law, 
that the alarm has subsided, and that there has 
been a mitigation of the pressure on the Banking 
and Commercial classes : 

That we rejoice to learn that the late abun- 
dant harvest, with which this Country has been 
blessed, has had the effect. of alleviating the evils 
inseparable from a want of employment in the 
manufacturing districts ; 

“‘ That we concur with Her Majesty in lament- 
ing the recurrence of severe distress in lreland, 
in consequence of the scarcity of the usual food 
of the People : 

* Humbly to express our concurrence in the 
hope which Her Majesty entertains that the dis- 
tress may be materially relieved by the exertions 
made to carry into effect the law passed in the 
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last Session for the support of the destitute 
Poor: 

“ That we cordially participate in the satisfac- 
tion expressed by Her Majesty, that the Landed 
Proprietors have availed themselves of the means 
placed at their disposal, by the liberality of Par. 
liament, for the improvement of their land : 

“That we lament, in common with Her Ma- 
jesty, the atrocious crimes which have been com- 
mitted in some counties of Ireland, and that spirit 
of insubordination which has led to an organised 
resistance to legal rights : 

“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing 
us, that the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland has used 
with vigour and energy the means placed at his 
disposal by Law for the detection of offenders, 
and for preventing the repetition of offences : 

“To thank Her Majesty for the intimation 
Her Majesty has given us, that Her Majesty has 
felt it to be Her duty to Her peaceable and well- 
disposed Subjects to ask the assistance of Parlia- 
ment in taking further precautions against the 
perpetration of crimes in certain counties and dis- 
tricts in Ireland, and to assure Her Majesty that 
we will take the subject into our most serious 
consideration : 

‘“* Humbly to thank Her Majesty for the deep 
anxiety and interest which Her Majesty takes in 
the present condition of Ireland; and to assure 
Her Majesty that we will give our best attention 
to measures which Her Majesty recommends to 
the consideration of Parliament, which, with due 
regard to the rights of property, may advance the 
social condition of the people, and tend to the 
permanent improvement of that part ofthe United 
Kingdom : 

“To assure Her Majesty, that we participate 
in the great concern which Her Majesty has ex- 
pressed at the breaking out of the Civil War in 
Switzerland : 

‘* To express our gratification that Her Majesty 
is in communication with Her Allies on this sub- 

ject, and that Her Majesty has expressed Her 
readiness to use, in eoncert with them, Her 
friendly influence for the purpose of restoring to 
the Swiss Confederation the blessings of Peace : 

“ That we cordially rejoice in the confidence 
which Her Majesty has expressed with regard to 
the maintenance of the general Peace of Europe : 

“To express our gratification that Her Majesty 
has concluded a Treaty for the suppression of the 
Slave Trade with the Republic of the Equator, 
and humbly to thank Her Majesty for having 
giving directions for laying this Treaty before 
Parliament : 

“To thank Her Majesty for haying direeted 
that the Estimates should be prepared, for the 
purpose of being laid before this House, and for 
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informing us that they will be framed with a ¢are- 
ful regard to the exigencies of the Public Ser- 
viee ; ‘ 

‘* Humbly to assure Her Majesty, that we will 
take into our consideration the Laws which regu- 
late the Navigation of the United Kingdom, with 
a view to ascertain whether any changes can be 
adopted which, without danger to our maritime 
strength, may promote the commercial and colo- 
nial interests of the Empire : 

“ To thank Her Majesty for informing us, that 
Her Majesty has thought proper to appoint a 
Commission to report on the best means of im- 
proving the health of the Metropolis, and to as- 
sure Her Majesty that, in obedience to Her recom- 
mendation, such measures as shall be laid before 
us relating to the public health shall receive our 
earnest attention : 

‘* Humbly to assure Her Majesty, that we par- 
ticipate in the deep sympathy which Her Majesty 
has expressed for the sufferings which afflict the 
labouring classes in the manufacturing districts 
of Great Britain, and in many parts of Ireland, 
and that we fully concur in the admiration which 
Her Majesty evinces for the patience with which 
these sufferings have been generally borne : 

‘‘ Humbly to express our regret that the dis- 
tress which has prevailed among the commercial 
classes has affected many important branches of 
the Revenue ; and, in common with Her Majesty, 
we trust that the time is not distant when, under 
the blessing of Divine Providence, the Commerce 
and Industry of the United Kingdom will have 
resumed their wonted activity.” 


Mr. SHAFTO ADAIR said, that in 
rising to second the proposed Address, he 
had to claim the indulgence of the House, for 
the same reason as that urged by the hon, 
Member; and he would also claim it on the 
general ground of the inexperience under 
which he proceeded to address hon, Mem- 
bers, though this might, perhaps, in their 
eyes, do injury to the cause he had under- 
taken. Those who had witnessed for them- 
selves the state of distress and famine 
which had existed in this great capital, 
during the course of the last stoppage of 
trade, must be able fully to appreciate the 
patriotic feelings which induced Her Most 
Gracious Majesty and the Government to 
authorise an interference with the existing 
state of the law in reference to the Bank. 
However, the course taken had not, in 
fact, led to an infringement of the existing 
law ; but he conceived that such a pro- 
ceeding, on the part of the Crown, was 
entitled to receive the warmest thanks of the 
House. With respect to the allusion that 
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the late abundant harvest had only miti- 
gated the evils consequent on the want of 
employment in the manufacturing districts, 
he begged to express his trust that that 
House and the other branch of the Legis- 
lature would originate such measures as in 
future years of abundant harvests might 
insure to the working men the means of 
more prosperous and consecutive employ- 
ment. There was another point which it 
was necessary for him to advert to, not 
only because the matter was connected with 
the great commercial interests of the coun- 
try, but also because it had become, to a 
certain extent, a national feeling. He al- 
Inded to the navigation laws, which had 
taken their station as one of the Palladia 
of the State. He was glad that this sub- 
ject was to be submitted to an examina- 
tion, though he was not one who thought 
that examination necessarily implied aban- 
donment; and he trusted, that in the in- 
quiry to which those laws might be sub- 
ject, no prejudication would be allowed to 
bias the judgment of the House. A preju- 
dication of abolition would be as absurd as 
a prejudication of conservation—nay, per- 
haps, more so; for in conservation we 
knew what we possessed, but in abolition 
we did not know what we might obtain. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] He was glad to hear 
that assent from hon. Members opposite, 
which he took as a proof that they would 
submit toa full and fair inquiry on the 
question. With regard to the suffering 
which pressed so heavily upon our commer- 
cial, and, through our commercial, upon 
our industrious classes, it might be well 
for us, as an empire, that our pride should 
be abated for a moment. [‘‘ Hear, hear ! ”’] 
Chastisement, for a moment, would be 
found useful. If, in this chastisement, he 
could bring himself to think that the 
mighty efforts of this empire could be really 
discouraged by any blow to our commerce, 
however severe, he might lament that such 
had occurred; but knowing the indomitable 
energies of the British people, and how 
they strove against what might overpower 
the energies of any other nation, it might 
be as well that they were called on from 
time to time to consider whether their 
course had been in accordance with such 
principles as ought on all occasions to 
guide it. It would afford that House, he 
was sure, in the sincefity of its feeling, un- 
mixed gratification to learn that another 
link had been stricken from the chain which 
bound the limbs of the slave. He con- 


ceived there could be but one opinion on 
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the advantage, both morally and physically, 
which must result from the establishment 
of a treaty with the republic of the Equa- 


tor. As his hon. Friend had told them, 
under the former arrangement a kind of 
chicanery had been carried on, which whilst 
England asserted her great privilege of 
being the friend of the slave, must have in- 
terfered with her exertions to a consider- 
able extent, or have paralysed them al- 
together. At a time when they felt the 
greatest pride in the weight and impor- 
tance which this country had obtained in 
the councils of the world, it was then, 
more especially, that they were called 
upon to interpose their friendly advice in 
the affairs of another State; much more 
so when that State by its constitution 
and political arrangements claimed kindred 
with our own, and when, unhappily, the 
internal condition of that State was such 
as to require the friendly advice of those 
interested in its welfare. It was a ter- 
rible thing to the friends of constitu- 
tional freedom to see it borne down by 
the step of the invader; it was terrible 
even when obscured by the smoke of a 
successful battle; but it was more terrible 
still when the blood of brethren was shed 
in a domestic quarrel upon their own soil. 
Speaking as an individual Member, he 
thought he might infer from the paragraph 
in the Speech which contained the assur- 
ance that the peace of Europe was likely 
to be preserved, that the better day which 
was dawning beyond the Alps would ere 
long shine upon new kingdoms, admitted 
into the confederacy of free peoples—he 
thought they might infer that the people 
would do honour to the Sovereign—that the 
Sovereign would aid to preserve their 
rights—and that they might be permitted 
to exercise within their own frontiers that 
which was the undoubted right of nations 
—the right of deciding what their munici- 
pal and constitutional government should 
be. With regard to the health of towns, 
that subject had received so much of the 
public attention, that it would be scarcely 
necessary for him to dwell upon it for 
an instant; and he was of opinion, that 
the least possible delay should be al- 
lowed to interpose between the announce- 
ment of the project and the carrying of 
it into complete execution. The pro- 
ject, however, was one of such magni- 
tude, that it required the most careful con- 
sideration; and if it .was necessary for them 
to take measures against present evils, he 
would also say, as his hon. Friend had al- 
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ready ‘observed, that they must make pre- 
paration for another and a ghastlier visitor. 
They had too much reason to believe that 
cholera was already on its way: short time, 
at best, would be allowed to make such 
preparation as human laws could make; 
but short as the time might be, it would 
be lamentable indeed if those preparations 
should not be made. There was another 
point on which he did assure the House he 
should proceed to speak with a sense of 
oppression under the overpouring magni- 
tude of the subject. In the Address 
which the House had had the honour of 
receiving from the Throne, allusion was 
made to the state of Ireland—to suffer- 
ing, to endurance, and, alas! to crime. 
Whatever measures might be in prepa- 
ration for Ireland, or whatever measures 
the progress of events in that country 
might call forth, this at least they knew— 
that to render life desirable it must be made 
secure. The State had a right to demand 
an account of the blood of every one, of the 
highest as well as of the meanest of its 
subjects. When he thought of the scenes 
that had been enacted in Ireland lately, 
believing as he did (and he took that early 
opportunity of expressing that belief), what 
a great, what a noble, and what an easily 
guided people the Irish were, still when he 
heard of the murders and assassinations 
that were perpetrated there, his heart posi- 
tively sickened. In the old disastrous 
times, from which he, for one, would never 
raise the veil, except to select an example 
for admiration, terrible as the outrages 
were which were committed, still Chris- 
tian charity might hope from time to 
time to find some palliation, some excuse 
that might be urged on behalf of the 
wretched man who had committed crimes 
which were viewed with abhorrence by his 
fellow-subjects. When the distressed man 
was driven forth upon the world with no 
shelter where he could hide his head, 
though they could not excuse the deed, 
still, as he had said, Christian charity 
might, in its fullest exercise, endeavour 
to account for the offence. In those days, 
happily passed away, of unmitigated poli- 
tical rancour, the madness of politics 
might hurry a man into crime; but now, 
when the Legislature had decreed — 
wisely, justly, and humanely decreed— 
that for all destitution upon Irish soil, the 
Irish soil should find nea so long 


as it existed—when political enmity and 
religious strife had passed away — that 
now the gigantic figure of veiled mur- 
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der should arise, was horrible and as- 
tounding. He believed that it was within 
the precincts, at all events within the ana- 
logies, of the law to check and repress crime; 
but he spoke as an individual Member 
again, and said that at all events life must 
be protected, and if they could not walk in 
the ways of the constitution, better the 
bayonet of the soldier than the ermine of 
the judge, rather than that crime should 
stalk abroad unreproved. But whilst they 
attempted to suppress crime, it was ne- 
cessary at the same time to educate, to 
instruct, to improve, and to sharpen the 
moral apprehensions of the people. It 
would be for them in their legislation to 
set the moral guilt of their transgressions 
before these unhappy men, and to teach 
them that not only that one is criminal who 
fires the musket against his unhappy vic- 
tim, but that there may be others criminal 
in a greater or a less degree—that there 
are shades of complicity in guilt—that 
not only the actual assassin is criminal, 
but that the district which neglects to ap- 
prehend the offender—that those who pro- 
tect him, that those who knowingly aid 
him to escape from the law—are all ac- 
cessories with him, and were act and 
part in the dreadful deed. They must 
show continually to the people of Ireland 
that there are duties as well as rights 
which belong to all classes—a lesson which 
was perhaps occasionally forgotten; they 
must tell them that the Government, so far 
as Government could, would abate that 
moral pestilence, and the physical out- 
rage; and that it would stand forward 
to protect the meanest as well as the 
highest of its subjects against the sug- 
gestive denunciation and the assassin’s 
blow. It was not his province to suggest 
what remedial measures might be sub- 
mitted to the consideration of that House, 
neither was it his province to predict the 
reception which they might meet with at 
their hands; but this he knew, that, after 
the repression of crime, there must be a 
confidence engendered between man and 
man, for it was useless to attempt to con- 
ceal the fact that there was not at present 
that confidence between man and man 
which should exist. Confidence, like all 
noble things, was of slow growth; but 
he trusted, however, they were on their 
way towards the establishment of that 
confidence. Measures with that end in 
view were undoubtedly the best caleu- 
lated to tranquillise the country; and 








then, every attempt should be made to 
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develop the great, the almost inex- 
haustible resources of that country. It 
was difficult for those who had not tra 
velled in Ireland, as he had done, or who 


having travelled had not dwelt, or who| try 


having dwelt had not made themselves 
familiar with the condition of the pea- 
santry and the physical circumstances of 
the country, to imagine how much her re- 
sources might be developed, and what a 
wide field existed for the exertions of the 
Legislature in spurring on the people to 
industry and energy. Whether those 
measures, or similar measures, would be 
brought forward or not, he could not 
say; but he thought he might be per- 
mitted to warn the House not to expect 
too rapid results from any remedial mea- 
sures. It was not in one day that the 
Saxon serf expanded into the English yeo- 
man—it was not in one day that the bated 
breath of submissive communes swelled 
into the patriotic notes now ringing beyond 
the Alps; so it might not be in one day, 
in years, or in generations, that Ireland 
could be regenerated; but though the goal 
was afar, the first step might be taken, 
and though it might fall to many succes- 
sive Gentlemen to supply the. places which 
they now occupied, yet at every meeting 
of the British Parliament he trusted they 
should hear of some ground gained, of 
some advantage to Ireland, some nearer 
approach of the establishment of that 
perfect confidence which was so necessary 
to the peace of both the islands. But 
let legislation do what it would, under 
the most happy circumstances legislation 
could do but little. It might, however, 
prepare the balance in which men might 
go voluntarily to adjust their differences, 
Legislation could draw around the resi- 
dences of the wealthy and round the huts 
of the poor a wall of defence which should 
secure to them the profits of their industry. 
That was a duty which fell upon them as 
Members of the British Senate. A great 
and glorious duty it was! Other senates 
had decreed the extermination of a rival, 
the extension of their own empire, the an- 
nexation of another. Be it their proud 
task to draw into closer union with them a 
country which should be a rival only in 
constitutional progress. But the energies 


of this country would be in vain—in vain 
the powers of their legislation, unless they 
might look for assistance from all who pos- 
sessed any power and influence in Ireland. 
He called upon the 5,000 men who taught 
deeds of Christianity in Ireland, he called 
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different districts inistered her laws, 








and he called upon the people of Ireland to 
contribute to the improvement of their coun- 
by seconding the efforts of Parliament. 
And he would remind them that the Eng- 
lish le had an abhorrence of crime, and 
despi sloth ; that they abhorred him 
who defaced the image of his Maker, and 
despised him who did not turn to profit the 
talent committed to his charge; but he would 
remind them, also, that for the peaceful 
and industrious there was no sacrifice, no 
exertion, no degree of patience which the 
English people would not be ready to un- 
dergo. He should also call, in the course 
of their deliberations, upon the many Gen- 
tlemen in that House who made the condi- 
tion of Ireland the subject of their daily, 
their hourly, their unceasing consideration, 
for their assistance. He doubted not they 
would contribute the result of their expe- 
rience freely and ungrudgingly; and he 
dared promise himself that the subject 
would be discussed with that fairness and 
that propriety which its magnitude and 
importance pre-eminently demanded. In 
the belief that the objects he had ventured 
to dwell upon were attainable in the exer- 
cise of a large, a generous, a comprehen- 
sive, and an intelligible policy; and be- 
lieving that such would be the policy adopt- 
ed by that House, he now begged leave to 
second the Address. 

The Address read by Mr. SPEAKER. 

Mr. H. GRATTAN said, it was with 
great regret that he felt himself compelled 
upon that occasion to address the House. 
He had thought the crisis which had oc- 
curred in Ireland would have been avoided. 
He should now confine himself to a few 
words; and he could assure the House that 
it was nothing but an intense sense of pub- 
lic duty actuating him, equally with other 
hon. Members from the sister kingdom, 
which made him present himself upon that 
occasion. He had heard some portions of 
Her Majesty’s Speech with great satisfac- 
tion, and others with great regret. He 
was sorry to say also, that some of the 
sentiments which had fallen from the 
hon. Seconder were not in accordance with 
his own, for he thought there were other 
means of probing the wounds of Ireland 
than by the bayonet of the soldier. He 
was a supporter, and a cordial supporter of 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, and he heartily wished that that no- 
ble Lord could devise some means for ex- 


tricating his country from the difficulties 
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which surrounded her. He wished the 
hon. Mover and ae nate pro- 
unded some panacea for his u 
Toate For himself, as he did not think 
the bayonet of the soldier would eure her 
wounds, so neither did he think that an 
agricultural lecture was exactly the salve 
for Irish distress. They had now full time 
to discuss the question. England was at 
peace, her character stood in high estima- 


tion, and the new slave treaty, like the’ 


20,000,0001., had added new laurels to her 
brow. France submitted, and America 
would not interfere with us. The hon. 
Seconder had passed a very proper eulo- 
gium upon the Irish people, and did them 
no more than justice when he expressed a 
hope that the union between the two coun- 
tries would be still further cemented. The 
union which the hon. Gentleman referred 
to, however, was not such a union as he 
desired. He did not think that a union by 
foree was the best, or that a union of pov- 
erty and wealth was the best. He did not 
think they were secure, when every day 
they had to go to that House with peti- 
tions of distress. He should wish, as the 
hon. Member had spoken about unanimity 
and concord, that he eould see a solid 
union—not a parchment union, but a union 
of the heart and the affections. He re- 
joiced to say that a former Amendment 
which he had moved with reference to the 
Catholics of Ireland had been carried. The 
present Amendment affected both Catho- 
lies and Protestants, and in a still greater 
degree demanded the attention of the 
House. He reprobated as much as any 
man the horrible crimes and murders 
which had disgraced his country; but let 
not the House imagine that Irishmen were 
willing to submit to the charge of coming 
there as beggars, or of having their coun- 
trymen stigmatised as murderers. The 

were neither the one nor the other, though 
Providence had afflicted them. With re- 
gard to the Irish poor-law, on which 
Ministers congratulated themselves, let 
him remind the House that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland had lately said three 
things—first, that the poor-law had not 
succeeded; secondly, that it had not been 
carried into effect ; and, lastly, that he 
trusted the House would carry into imme- 
diate effect measures of relief. Now, what 
were those remedial measures ? Was the 
Landlord and Tenants Bill one? Was 
that a Bill which could be called an effi- 
cient remedial measure? It was not; it 
would cause a social compact in Ireland. 
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The landlord and tenant question was not 
a social one. But here he must be allow- 
ed not to omit, on the part of the people 
of Ireland, to return thanks to thousands 
in this country who had not only felt for 
the distress of Ireland, but relieved it. He 
had the honour of belonging to the Cen- 
tral Relief Committee, and he knew them 
well; they had earned for themselves the 
heartfelt gratitude of the Irish people; and, 
though their names were not known, they 
were looked up to with honour, or, at 
least, whenever they were known, they 
would be. In many cases their signatures 
were anonymous; but the Irish people re- 
turned them thanks from the bottom of 
their hearts now, and he trusted that 
those’ persons would have that reward 
which belonged to humanity, to charity, 
to piety and religion hereafter. With 
respect to the distress in Ireland, he, 
with other Irish Members, was not of 
opinion that sufficient had been done. He 
was not of opinion that the poor-law would 
relieve the great mass of misery in Ireland. 
He wished Her Majesty’s Ministers to 
adopt some means of immediate relief; for 
the Secretary of Ireland ought to be aware 
that the poor-law had utterly failed, the 
boards of guardians in numerous cases 
having declared their inability to carry it 
out. Did hon. Gentlemen know that the 
property of Ireland was in a great degree 
gone? Did they know how gentlemen were 
situated there? A noble Lord had stated 
to him that he had rents due to the amount 
of 22,000/., that he had 200 policemen 
and bailiffs out to collect that money, and 
that all they obtained was 2007. Another 
noble Lord had been compelled to part 
with his carriages and horses; and a third, 
who had an estate in Tipperary, had a 
rental of 7,0000. a year—6,000/. he paid 
for interest in this country, and he had to 
live upon the other 1,0001. a year, which 
he could not eolleet. That would give 
English Gentlemen some idea of what an 
Irish rental was. No doubt the distress 
of the people had been in some degree re- 
lieved by the exuberant harvest; but col- 
lectors, creditors, and landlords, swept 
away almost everything; in one parish 
every single article of food was under dis- 
traint, and in another every tenant had 
been served with an ejectment. It was 
only fair to ask what were men to do? 
would not this account for, in some degree, 
though he (Mr. Grattan) would never pal- 
liate, acts of violence? He held in his hand 








copies of five hundred letters from Roman 
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Catholic clergymen, in answer to letters 
sent them by the relief committee of this 
country, stating the numbers of persons in 
distress in each of those parishes, the 
length of time which the distress had 
lasted, the means which had been adopted 
to remove its pressure, and the number that 
had died from famine. His right hon. Friend 
the Secretary for Ireland had received 175 
of those letters, and he (Mr. Grattan) had 
330. It appeared from that statement, 
that 244 parishes had food for nine months, 
six for eight months, one for seven months, 
four for six months, twenty-one for five 
months, fifty for four months, eighty for 
three months, thirty for two months, thir- 
teen for one month, and in twenty-five 
parishes where there was food for not more 
than four weeks, the population exceeded 
160,000 souls. He asked whether the 
poor-law could be carried out in Mayo? 
In Clare, an attempt was made to seize for 
rates; but the only instrument the bailiffs 
could get was an old Irish bagpipe, and 
with that the army marched off to pay the 
poor-rates. The fact was, they went there 
into a perfect vacuum;"there was no food, 
the land was uncultivated, and the houses 
were deserted—there was a mass of misery 
almost inexplicable. When his right hon. 
Friend prepared that part of the Queen’s 
Speech, he thought he would have done 
well if he had consulted some Irish gentle- 
man, because it was a great cause of com- 
plaint that an army of persons had been 
sent over to Ireland who knew nothing of 
their situation and condition. The right 
hon. Baronet was quite right last Session 
when he said, ‘‘ You have an army of 
10,000 people in Ireland—dismiss them.” 
If the noble Lord were going to continue to 
work with the same materials, he would 
fall far short of the remedy required, and 
he would not be able to give the relief he 
anticipated. They had left the roads im- 
passable, so much so that the Under Secre- 
tary nearly lost his life in one of the ruts 
left by his noble army. He trusted his 
right hon. Friend would obtain possession 
of the 515 letters he had referred to, and 
submit them to Ministers. What a picture 
of unparalleled distress they presented ! 
In five counties 34,850 persons had died 
of starvation; in six others 37,000 had so 
died; in other. nine 5,454 persons; in ten 
(and this was in the nozth of Ireland), 6,111 


had died; in all he believed that not less 
than 115,929 persons had died of starvation. 
He knew well that meal had been sent to 
these places; but then it had been sold at 
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such a price that the people could not buy 
it, and died accordingly. Now Mr. Pitt 
did not proceed in this manner in 1800, 
He said, ‘‘ We must keep the people alive, 
and therefore we will let no corn go out,”’ 
But what was the course taken this year 
and the last? Why they were actually 
carrying out more corn than they did be- 
fore. Corn was going out at 10s. a barrel, 
while they were obliged to buy it at 20s. a 
barrel; and Indian corn, which could have 
been bought at 9/. a ton, they were after- 
wards obliged to give 201. a ton for. The 
right hon. Baronet in 1845 suggested the 
propriety of adopting a measure on the 
subject guoad the three kingdoms. The 
principle was admitted, but it was said it 
could not be applied to the then state of 
Ireland. Now he asserted the best method 
was not to go to foreign markets, and buy 
food dear, but to keep to the home market 
where they could buy cheap. What re- 
medy was applied to all this? The 
poor-law. But were they aware of what 
they were paying for levying the poor-rate ? 
Did they know that, in fact, it could not 
be collected—that 15, 20, and even 25 per 
cent had been offered for collecting it, and 
had been refused? He would now turn to 
another subject—the absentees. He held 
in his hand a paper issued by that excellent 
body of men—the Society of Friends, 
whose memory would long be cherished in 
Ireland, for their kindness, humanity, and 
Christianity. Ireland would never forget 
the steady, silent course of these humane 
and Christian men—Christian in heart 
and not in lip only—who administered re- 
lief wherever it could avail the sufferer, 
and poured consolation into the dying ear 
where they could not ward off the fatal 
stroke. Might they be blest in time and 
in eternity! These excellent individuals 
had published a statement of their visit 
to Ireland, and of what they saw there, 
Amongst other things they stated that, in 
one district of the county of Mayo, there 
were sixty-five absentee landlords, without, 
for the most part, resident agents; and 
that from these they had received no sub- 
scriptions. They mentioned other districts 
in which the landlords did nothing to re- 
lieve their tenantry ; others, with a popu- 
lation of 40,000, in which the landlords 
were all absentees; and they stated also 
the names of 145 parishes in Ireland in 
which there was not a single resident pro- 
prietor. Now what was to be done in such 
acase? Why, he should send them back 
again. Do as Cromwell did in a similar 
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case; send these landlords home to dis- 
charge their duties. He spoke as a victim. 
He was at that moment paying in Wicklow 
for the support of individuals who came 
from Skibbereen and other places, because 
those places had no resident landlords. 
What was the case with Donegal? He was 
not afraid to mention names, and he would 
ask, therefore, why did not Lord Palmer- 
ton go back and live there? He had hgard 
it said in that House, ‘‘ Sell up the Irish 
landlords.’’ He had no objection. Let 
them sell up amongst others the noble 
Lord. There was Lord Lansdowne, too, 
why did not he go and reside in Ireland ? 
He knew that noble Lord’s estate well. 
He was an excellent individual, and he did 
not say that his agent was not a worthy 
man; but he would ask, what was the use 
of his building houses which people could 
not occupy? Why he was even building 
two-storied houses for cattle, but the cattle 
could not go up to the second story. Hon, 
Members laughed at Irish bulls, but Irish- 
men laughed at English farm-houses. 
Why in the county he represented, the 
greater part of the landlords were absen- 
tees. The fact was, the English settle- 
ment in Ireland had failed; and he main- 
tained their ancestors had no right to go 
to that country and take property, the pro- 
ceeds of which their descendants now ran 
away with and spent in other countries. 
He had no objection to Englishmen for 
neighbours; and he said if those who had 
property in Ireland would stay there and 
do their duty, they might live there happily 
and without fear of assassination. He 
said, that if a steady, respectable body of 
resident proprietors and occupiers would 
associate themselves together for the pur- 
pose, they might set these assassins at de- 
fiance. He thought the Lord Lieutenant 
should go out with his staff and a drummer, 
and call out the indolent and timid gentry 
of the disturbed districts, and say to them 
—‘‘ Let me see you doing your duty to- 
morrow with ten or twenty retainers each, 
and I will relieve you at night, and thus 
we will keep the country quiet between us.” 
He was satisfied this would sueceed now, 
as it succeeded when it was tried by Lord 
Donoughmore. The hon. Gentleman 
talked of bayonets. He had no objection 
to them when necessary—perhaps he had 
carried one—but why call for such costly 
assistance when they had already a con- 
stabulary force of 9,000 in Ireland? Why 
were these men not employed to keep down 
these outrages? Why, two-thirds of them 
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were the sons of small farmers in Ireland, 
and miscreants who had no interest but to 
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agitate the country. Why not take these 
men from the peaceable districts, where 
they were a useless expense, and send them 
to those districts where they were wanted, 
instead of burdening the country with ad- 
ditional soldiers? It was true that atro- 
cious outrages had been committed in Ire- 
land, but then they were confined to six 
counties. He maintained that the process 
of ejectment was the originating cause of 
these outrages. He had seen families 
turned out on the road-side, and children 
crying in the ditches for shelter and for 
food: he had seen a state of things that 
was a disgrace to a Christian country ob- 
tain in Ireland. He also remembered the 
generous sentiments expressed by Eng- 
lish gentlemen and the English press on 
the subject of what was called in his 
country ‘‘ the general clearance system ;’” 
but still hundreds of families were weekly 
turned out on the world without a. home 
and without a morsel. Hon. Gentlemen 
might talk of carrying out the law; but 
there was one law which could not under 
any circumstances be carried out fairly in 
Ireland—he meant the law of ejectment. 
By that law the landlord was empowered 
to seize and take possession; but if at the 
time he made his levy, the sick wife or 
mother of the tenant was put out on the 
world, was it surprising that the incendi- 
ary should be at hand, and that the out- 
going of one and the incoming of the other 
should be illuminated with incendiary 
fires? How, in such circumstances, could 
the people so thrust out feel anything but 
the most deadly sentiment of revenge ? 
He was not afraid to name names in the 
matter: what was the cause of Major 
Mahon being shot ? He was a most excel- 
lent individual, it was stated, and he had 
freighted two ships in which he sent out 
those tenants he had cleared from his es- 
tates, to America. But one of these ships 
was unfortunately lost, and the survivors 
having some of them returned and told 
their sad story, nothing could persuade the 
people that emigration was not a plot 
against their lives. Added to this, it was 
stated that Major Mahon said he would 
make a sheepwalk of Strokestown. Within 
a fortnight afterwards he was shot. There 
was the case of another individual, who 
was said to have brought several eject- 
ments against a great number of his ten- 
antry, and who, in making his will, devised 
his estate to the next heir only on condi- 
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tion of his turning out those poor people; 
‘and in case he should not do so the estate 
was to pass to the next of kin, on the same 
condition; and he failing in the condition it 
‘was to pass to a third party, in default of 
whose obedience it was to revert to the 
Board of Public Works. These being the 
facts, he thought that allowances should be 
made for the feelings of those unfortunate 
ple who were the victims of such a state 
of things. He thanked God that these 
sentiments were not entertained by several 
landlords; but that they were acted on by 
some was quite sufficient. For these rea- 
sons he and those with whom he acted, 
found fault with the Address as well as 
with the Speech from the Throne, of which 
it was the echo. Neither proposed any 
specific remedy for a state of things which 
was acknowledged on all hands to require 
remedy. He did not see how they—nor 
indeed how the House—could go so far as 
to agree with Her Majesty’s Ministers, in 
their application for extraordinary powers 
for Ireland, when the disease which required 
to be cured existed only in six counties. In- 
dividuals employed by others generally 
stated what was most agreeable to the 
arties who employed them; and therefore 
fre assumed that the answer of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland to the recent memo- 
rial of the Catholic prelates of that king- 
dom was most satisfactory to the Govern- 
ment. Those venerable men had made 
themselves acquainted with the whole case 
of Ireland, and in accordance with their 
views of duty they waited upon the noble 
Lord the Viceroy of that country. In his 
reply to that address, the Lord Lieutenant 
suggested a specific measure for the relief 
of the distress which prevailed; and it was 
that he blamed Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for not adopting; because if they had 
done so, it would have saved him the pain- 
ful task of performing what he deemed an 
imperative duty—namely, proposing an 
Amendment to the Address. The Lord 
Lieutenant, in his reply to the statement 
of the prelates, said— 

“ Tf ever nation at any time was imperatively 
called upon by circumstances for united exertion, 
it is Ireland at the present moment; hardly 
emerged from a calamity which has no parallel in 
the annals of history, we are about to enter upon 
another crisis of appalling magnitude, which finds 
us unprepared and weakened by division. If ever 
there was a time when séifish feelings and party 
strife should be replaced by Christian charity, it 
is now, in the presence of a great and common 
danger. There is no man upon whom some duty 
does not devolve; and if those classes possessing 
influence in their respective spheres will meet to- 
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gether, and the absolute nevessity 
those duties bei Ow ER re ey 
apportion his share of the burden, the difficulties 
of all will be diminished to an extent which now 
appears impossible ; and if the exhortations of re- 
ligion, never in vain addressed to the Irish people, 
be heard in behalf of order, and self-sacrifice, and 
resignation, then we may humbly hope that the 
blessing of the Almighty will attend efforts so 
made to meet the calamity which, for purposes to 
us inscrutable, has been permitted tc fall on this 
country,” 

Mr. Trevelyan and Sir J. Burgoyne had 
also borne testimony to the distress of Ire- 
land, in two letters which they had, with 
no particular courtesy towards his country, 
addressed to a public journal, the Times, 
in this country. The noble Lord then 
said— 

“T am, however, painfully alive to the fact 
that in many districts there exists dreadful misery, 
which no amount of local exertion can relieve ; 
and there the sacred and paraniount duty of Go- 
vernment—the preservation of human life—will 
be performed. The Legislature has placed a large 
sum, under favourable conditions, at the disposal 
of the landowners, and I know that this will 
afford much employment to the poor in work really 
reproductive ; and I trust that Parliament will see 
fit to sanction a measure which, while strictly 
guarding the rights of property, shall at the same 
time place the relations between the landlord and 
tenant upon a footing more sound and satisfactory 
than at present.” 

That was avery different version of the 
state of Ireland from the version just riven 
in the Royal Speech. The Lord Licuten- 
ant pledged the Government, by this reply, 
to the preservation of human life, and also 
pledged them to the adoption of a measure 
placing the relations of landlord and tenant 
in Ireland on a more satisfactory footing. 
That was what the Government should 
have brought forward in the Speech—that 
was what the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government should have boldly and 
manfully stated—that was one of the re- 
medial measures that should be applied to 
Ireland for the purpose of settling the 
vexata questio involved in it. He now 
asked the noble Lord was it his intention 
to do so? He paused fora reply; but he 
saw no symptoms of one. Why would he 
not adopt the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Roehdale ; or why would he not accede to 
the resolutions of the hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire on the subject? Eng- 
lish landlords did not wantonly turn out 
their tenants—there was mutual confidence 
in general, and the law was rarely resorted 
to; but it was, unhappily, far different in 
Ireland, where, as the Earl of Clarendon 
said, the penal spirit of the law was that 
still in operation. In Ireland the letter of 
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the bond was required, because there was 
no confidence, and because the landlord’s 
successor or his executors might not see 
fit to sanction the arrangements he might 
have entered into previous to his death, 
or carry out his wishes. When hon, 
Gentlemen talked of agrarian outrages 
in Ireland, they should talk also of the 
causes which led to them; they should 
talk of the inducements to crime, as well 
as of the crime itself, for the purpose of 

reventing the one by removing the other. 

hat done, there would be but strict jus- 
tice in punishing the midnight assassins, 
who brought disgrace upon their country; 
that done, there would no longer exist 
any sympathy for the criminals. The con- 
dition of Ireland was full of grievances. 
The country felt the absence of its nobi- 
lity; it felt the want of local legislation. 
He was not the apologist of public men; 
but there could be no doubt of the since- 
rity of the hon. Gentleman who first moot- 
ed the question of repeal, any more than 
there could be of the desire of the peo- 
ple for a domestic Legislature. They felt 
they would be much better united if they 
had a body of noblemen and gentlemen 
resident in the country to attend to their 
local legislation. How long was it, for 
instance, that the Irish Members in the 
English Parliament had to dance attend- 
ance in the last Session, waiting for the 
most important business of the Session, as 
far as it affected Ireland — namely, the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Rochdale ? 
That Bill had been read a first time at 
the commencement of the Session, and 
yet it was not debated until towards the 
close. The people of Ireland wished to 
be united with England; but they held 
the opinion — an opinion grounded upon 
common sense—that no body of men living 
out of their country could govern them so 
well as they could govern themselves. 
England had received Ireland sound and 
free at the time of the Union. The coun- 
try was not poor; it had manufactures ; it 
had a Parliament of its own; and, above 
all, it had a resident gentry. All these 
were absorbed by England, or taken away, 
and in their stead was sent an army of 
50,000 men to keep the country. Eng- 
land was at peace at present, and he hoped 
it would long be so; but he was greatly 
afraid that, in the event of a war, his coun- 
try would be made the battle-field of the con- 
flict of England with her enemies. He there- 
fore implored of the Parliament to consider 
the effect of steam upon modern warfare, 
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and in connexion with it the unwise 

of keeping 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 of the 
Irish people in a state of enmity to Eng- 
land, when they might easily be attached 
to her interests. There were now 9,000 
police and 20,000 soldiers in that country; 
but such a state of things could not be 
maintained in the event of a war. Ireland 
had shown great forbearance in the persons 
of her representatives in the past Parlia- 
ment. They were now, however, ready to 
take their stand for their country, and 
speak out in her defence. Mankind in 
future ages would never believe that, with 
53,000,0007. of money annually in the 
English Exchequer, that country could not 
save the dying Irishman, He, and those 
with whom he acted, were quite ready to 
aid Her Majesty’s Government in the ap- 
plication of the law to the disturbed coun- 
ties; but they could not consent to its ap- 
plication to the whole country. In aecord- 
ance with what he deemed an important 
duty, therefore, he should move as an 
Amendment that all the words of the Mo- 
tion after ‘‘ that’”’ should be omitted, and 
that the following words should be substi- 
tuted in their place :— 

* That though the present Poor Law may ma- 
terially alleviate the existing distress in some dis- 
tricts of Ireland, yet as it must be quite inade- 
quate in others, it will be absolutely necessary to 
devise immediate measures to avert famine and 
pestilence from a large number of Her Majesty’s 
subjects in that country.” 

Mr. E. B. ROCHE seconded the 
Amendment. He did not mean to deny 
that the state of Ireland at present was 
most appalling. The state of crime was 

itively worse in the six counties which 

is hon. Friend had mentioned, than it had 
been described by the public press. The 
state of poverty and social disorganisation 
in Ireland was frightful to a degree. It 
was not a war of class against class—it 
was a disorganisation of society, and he 
thought it was an occasion of all others 
when Her Majesty’s Ministers, and those 
who supported them, proposing and sec- 
onding the address to-day, ought to be 
prepared to recommend something beyond 
the vulgar expedient of “the bayonet.” 
When he used that expression, he did not 
use it as implying anything personal, but 
as incumbent upon the Legislature of the 
eountry. He said, that this bayonet and 
this coercion was a vulgar expedient; worse 
than that, it was perfectly futile, because, 
look at your history for past centuries in 
this country and in Ireland—look at the 
manner in which you had governed Ire- 
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land—in every page of your history you 
would find coercion, the bayonet, martial 
law, and blood; yet now, in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, you had Ireland in 
a worse state, socially and physically, than 
it ever was for a period of many years; 
and therefore he said, speaking of it in a 
statesmanlike view, that this expedient of 
force, this expedient of the bayonet, was 
to all intents and purposes a vulgar expe- 
dient. He trusted the House would bear 
with him whilst he gave them the experi- 
ence of a practical man on this question of 
Ireland. He traced the present unhappy 
state of Ireland, the immediate cause of 
the misery and crime, to causes which 
were deep. In the first place, he traced it 
to the universal poverty and distress which 
existed there; in the second place, to the 
unfortunate and untoward disputes whish 
occurred between landlord and tenant— 
the fatal question of the Tand; in the third 
place, to misgovernment in every shape 
and form as to the past, and misgovern- 
ment now, at the present moment, and 
most especially in the Executive of the 
country. It was unnecessary to waste 
much time in proving the poverty of Ire- 
land—it was admitted on all hands Ire- 
land was held out among the other nations 
of the world as the most miserable and 
most poverty-stricken country in the world; 
and he must say, that the proposal of the 
hon. Gentleman who seconded the Address, 
and all the course which he had chalked 
out of relieving the poverty in Ireland, by 
carrying out the poor-law, and the poor- 
law alone, would turn out to be a most 
fatal expedient. He did not mean to say 
that there were not many cases in Ireland 
in which the poor-law, as a poor-law, ought 
to be carried out fully and entirely; but he 
said, that the majority of cases at present 
in Ireland were such that the poor-law 
could not possibly meet but one. Take 
the case of the union of Skibbereen, which 
had become so unfortunately notorious. 
What were the facts in Skibbereen? The 
valuation of the whole of the union was 
96,0007. The population in 1841 was 
106,000. Supposing that 10,000 had 
since been carried off by the famine, 96,000 
people had to be supported on 96,0001. 
a year, which was something less than 1d. 
a day for each man. How was it possible 
your poor-law could meet a case of that 
kind ? That was a case in his own county. 
He could repeat a number of cases of the 
same kind in which the poor-law would 
completely break down; and therefore he 
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said it was futile to depend on the poor- 
law to relieve the present distress of Ire. 
land. Nobody had a greater horror of the 
crime which had been committed in Ireland 
than he had. There was no one who de- 
plored it more, or thought it a more na- 
tional disgrace; at the same time when he 
heard the people of Ireland represented as 
& mass of assassins and murderers, he was 
bound to say, as an honest man and an 
Irishman, that it was a foul and unfounded 
calumny. It would be dishonest and un- 
grateful in him if he were to sit quietly by 
and allow the people to be so designated. 
He believed he had come in contact with a 
greater number of the lower orders in Ire- 
land than most persons. As an agricultu- 
rist he employed more people than most 
agriculturists in the United Kingdom—as 
a landlord, managing his own estate of 
20,000 acres, he was constantly placed in 
a position to observe the people of Ireland 
—and as a landlord he had done every- 
thing which any landlord in this country 
might do. He had dispossessed tenants 
whenever he thought it necessary—he had 
encouraged extensive emigration—he had 
punished persons—he had been in the habit 
of doing all that since he was nineteen 
years old, and he had never been molested 
or interfered with in the discharge of his 
duties, and the exercise of his rights as a 
landlord. He had always tried to act 
fairly and justly by the people—it was 
possible that in some cases he might have 
acted unjustly towards them—and yet he 
had spent his life in Ireland, and had never 
been molested, nor did he require even a 
bolt for his protection. A charge was often 
made to the effect that there was some- 
thing in the Celtic blood which proved in- 
jurious to the character of the people; but 
it did not appear that the people of Ireland 
were, in England or America, disposed to 
commit those crimes which took place in 
Ireland. Did they ever hear of the chair- 
man of a Railway Board in England being 
shot by an Irishman? Not a bit of it. 
On the contrary, Irishmen were well con- 
ducted in other countries because they were 
treated with fairness and justice; and whilst 
he did not attribute the blame to the pre- 
sent landlords of Ireland, he would say that 
he believed that the crime which prevailed 
in Ireland was caused by a system of un- 
fairness and injustice. With respect to 
the question of landlord and tenant, no one 
had spoken upon the subject who did not 
admit that the present system was un- 











sound, and ought not to continue. He 
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would remark to the House that the ques- 
tion of landlord and tenant was one which 
was more vital to Ireland than to England; 
for in Ireland, if a poor man is thrown out 
of the possession of the land which he oe- 
cupies, and thereby thrown out of employ- 
ment, he must die. In England there were 
manufactures and means of industrial occu- 
pation, besides those immediately connected 
with land; but in Ireland, dispossessing a 
man of land was like a sentence of death 
upon him and upon every one connect- 
ed with him. With respect to tenant- 
right, he had heard of cases which recent- 
ly occurred, of farmers in England asking 
for tenant-right; and he would say, that, 
until in Ireland they gave a tenant-right 
by allowing a tenant to sell his’ occupancy 
in such a manner as to realise the value of 
his improvements upon the farm which he 
occupied, they could not expect content or 
satisfaction on the part of the tenants. It 
might be said that they ought to be pre- 
pared to put on paper a plan for the set- 
tlement of that question; but they never 
ought to be consenting parties to a Coer- 
cion Bill for Ireland until they first made 
good the promises which they had made to 
the people of Ireland, and removed the 
radical causes of the evils of Ireland, there- 
by doing their best to repress those evils. 
With regard to the question of the sup- 
pression of crime, he was one of those who 
did not believe that there was any reason 
to go beyond the present law in order to 
suppress crime in Ireland; but if they 
wished to suppress crime by means of the 
existing law, they ought to carry out that 
law efficiently; and he maintained that the 
Executive in Ireland were in a condition 
to carry out the law efficiently, if the pro- 
per exertions were made by them for that 
purpose. The whole system of conducting 
the trial of criminal offences at assizes was 
unsound ; and nothing was more common 
than for a clever criminal lawyer to fight 
his way through an indictment, whilst in 
courts presided over by assistant barristers 
the case was different. At the assistant 
barristers’ courts, where the more light 
and trivial offences were tried, and where 
the punishments were of course less, the 
exceptions were the acquittals ; whereas 
the exceptions at the assizes were the con- 
victions. That was a distinction which 
bore out his view that the present system 
of conducting criminal trials at assizes was 
unsound. It was the custom to say that 
the people of Ireland were opposed to the 
law, and that they would not pursue a 
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man who had committed a crime; and in 
proof of that allegation, a case was re- 
cently mentioned in the Zimes where a 
man in the county of Tipperary was mur- 
dered, and the murderers passed unmolest- 
ed through the garden of a man named 
Harding, although Harding was himself 
present; and the question was asked, why 
did not Harding arrest the murderers ? 
How could he have done so when the 
murderers were armed? If five or six 
armed policemen were in the neighbour- 
hood, and, instead of being on the spot, 
were polishing their muskets, how could it 
be expected that Harding was to arrest 
those armed men? Indeed, if the police 
came and asked Harding to assist them in 
arresting the murderers, and he refused 
to do so, he might well be blamed; but 
how could it be expected that he would 
engage with five or six well-armed fellows ? 
Another subject of well-founded complaint 
on the part of the Irish people was, that 
searcely any of the heads of the public de- 
partments in Ireland was an Irishman. 
The head of the army in Ireland was, it 
was true, an Irishman; but the head of 
the police was a Scotchman; and he be- 
lieved that almost every department in that 
country was presided over by one who 
could not possibly understand the country, 
unless some of the Scotchmen possessed 
that gift of second-sight for which in for- 
mer days they were so remarkable. The 
right hon. Member for Tamworth had no 
Irishmen in his Cabinet; and he (Mr. 
Roche) would say, that, constructing a Ca- 
binet for Great Britain and Ireland without 
a single Irishman in it, was an insult to 
his country. . There was one Englishman 
in the Cabinet of the noble Lord who now 
conducted the affairs of the country, and 
that Englishman was better than many 
Irishmen—he meant the nobleman who 
presided over the affairs of Ireland (the 
Earl of Clarendon)— a nobleman who 
would, he had no doubt, earn for himself 
the title “‘ipsis Hibernis Hibernior.”’ It 
was unpleasant and invidious to find fault 
with parties connected with the adminis- 
tration of the law; but he would neverthe- 
less say, that the existing law would be 
found perfectly efficient in suppressing 
crime, if it was properly administered, and 
if justice was equally done between land- 
lord and tenant—if justice were really 
done to the people, and if they were go- 
verned not by the erotchets of English 
ideas as to the administration of the poor- 
law, or under the supposition that they 
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were not disposed to support or assist them- 
selves. He therefore protested against 
agreeing to any coercion of the country 
until it was shown that the existing law 
had been properly carried out, and had 
failed in effecting its purpose. What 
would they do by coercion? What would 
they effect by an Arms Bill? Why, this: 
by the latter measure, they would disarm 
the honest portion of the people, and place 
them at the mercy of all the vagabonds in the 
country. A Coercion Bill was in operation 
in Tipperary in 1818, and 1,441 persons 
were arrested under that Bill in the county 
of Tipperary, of whom upon trial only 11 
were found guilty. Out of those 11, there 
were 7 whom the attorney who defended 
them considered were unjustly convicted; 
upon which he memorialised the Lord 
Lieutenant, and 7 out of the 11 were par- 
doned; so that 4 men were all who were 
convicted out of the 1,441 who were ar- 
rested. They might have done justice, it 
was true, on the four persons; but they 
made upwards of 1,400 discontented per- 
sons. That was one result of coercion. 
How in the nineteenth century could they 
propose coercion, when it was admitted 
that poison was entering into the body of 
the land—when injustice was rendered and 
done to all classes in Ireland? How could 
they at such a time propose to send sol- 
diers and bayonets to Ireland, and adopt a 
course calculated to make every good and 
honest man disaffected? That was not 
justice to his country; but it was the act 
of officials who would not carry out the 
existing law. He would recommend them, 
in the first place, to feed the starving peo- 
ple in Ireland; in the second place, to set- 
tle the relations of landlord and tenant, 
His 
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and to give vigour to the Executive. 
advice was, ‘‘ Be just, and fear not.” 
Mr. SHAFTO ADAIR thought, from 
the remarks which had fallen from the Mover 
and Seconder of the Amendment, that he 
must have been misunderstood upon one 
point. In what he had addressed to the 
House he expressly guarded himself against 
being supposed to advocate a recurrence 
to the old system of governing Ireland, 
and expressed a hope that the powers with 
which the Government might feel it neces- 
sary to arm itself, would be analogous to 
the provisions of the existing law. He fur- 
ther stated, that he was prepared to advo- 
cate the having recourse to extraordinary 
measures only in order to prevent the dis- 
solution of society, in certain districts. 
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curred with the Mover and Seconder of the 
Amendment in the importance which they 
had attached to the question of tenant. 


right. He had prepared a Bill on that 
subject for England, and he would be 
grateful to the hon. Members if they would 
give him their assistance in urging it upon 
the House for its adoption. It might ap- 
pear presumptuous in him to offer any 
suggestion to Ministers on the subject of 
Ireland, but he felt himself justified in say- 
ing that they were ealled upon to fulfil the 
promises which had been made, not only 
by themselves, but by others who had pre- 
ceded them in the Government, of doing 
impartial justice to Ireland. Whatever 
might be the character of the present 
House of Commons in other respects, he 
believed that no House had ever assembled 
with a more firm determination to do its 
duty fairly and impartially, and to be no 
longer blinded by mere words and conven- 
tional expressions. With such a House of 
Commons the system of shams was at an 
end. [ Ories of ‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] It was 
gratifying to him to find that the expres- 
sion which he had used met any sympathy 
from the House; but what he meant to 
express was, that the system of doing one 
thing when it was another which was re- 
quired, would no longer be endured. It 
appeared to him that no measures for the 
pacification of Ireland could ever succeed 
until the question respecting the Estab- 
lished Chureh in that country was solved. 
The Episcopal Chureh was established in 
England because the bulk of the people 
were Episcopalians. In Scotland the Pres- 
byterian Church was established for a 
similar measure. It could not be doubted 
that if we were to send to Ireland ten bi- 
shops, 1,000 priests, and 40,000 bayonets, 
we might establish the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church there; but he wanted to know 
upon what principle of justice the Church 
of the minority in Ireland was to be made 
the Established Church. This was a dis- 
crepancy which did not exist in any eoun- 
try in the world but Ireland, which, al- 
though Roman Catholic, had to maintain 
a Protestant establishment, but which even 
the royal family of Saxony did not dare 
to press upon that country. What was 
justice to Ireland? Justice to Ireland, 
and to all Her Majesty’s subjects in Ire- 
land, required that starving people should 
be kept alive; but justice required that 
they should be kept alive by their own 
labour, and not by the labour of others. 





Mr. H. DRUMMOND entirely con- 





Most true it was that the poor-law in Ire. 
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certainly, every sentence which he had 
heard that evening from those hon, Mem- 
bers who had spoken on the subject showed 
him that the Irish Gentlemen did not un- 
derstand what the poor-law was. It had 
not been proved that the poor-law was in- 
effective; but they had proved that they 
were not willing to work it. Another thing 
which was required, not only by justice to 
Ireland, but by justice to all Her Majesty’s 
subjects, was, that they should have a 
right to lawful protection, and a right to 
reside where they pleased, whether in Ire- 
land, Scotland, or England. It was quite 
a secondary consideration by what means 
that right should be enforeed, whether by 
an Arms Bill or the suspension of the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act, or any other mode; and 
there would be no justice for Ireland un- 
less Thuggism was eradicated from the 
land, and unless not only the active perpe- 
trators of outrage were punished, but its 
clerical authors and instigators also. But 
on that head he would say no more. He 
entreated hon. Gentlemen to throw the 
whole weight of their influence on the side 
of good order, and by every means in their 
power to strengthen the hands of the Go- 
vernment. 

Sm G. GREY: Sir, the House will 
permit me, perhaps, in the first place, to 
recall their attention to the terms in which 
the Amendment has been moved to the Ad- 
dress proposed by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for South Lancashire, for I am afraid 
that the spirit and object of the Amendment 
will stand some chance of being lost sight 
of altogether when we gome to details upon 
the fertile ground of Irish grievances and 
sufferings. The terms of the Amend- 
ment are— 

‘* That though the present poor-law may ma- 
terially alleviate existing distress in some districts 
in Ireland, yet, as it must be quite inadequate to 
do so in others, it will be absolutely necessary for 
the Government to devise immediate measures to 
avert famine and pestilence from a large number 
of Her Majesty’s subjects,” 

Now, Sir, on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, I regret that I feel myself 
bound to offer a decided opposition to the 
introduction of those words into the Ad- 
dress which has been moved and seconded 
in answer to Her Majesty’s gracious 
Speech from the Throne. I think that 


the spirit of that Amendment is directly 
opposed to the spirit evineed by the speech 
of the hon. Gentleman who moved it; for 
I am sure it is his desire, as it is the desire 
of the Government and of every gentleman 





of self-reliance among the people of Ire- 
land, and to put an end to that degrading 
system of reliance on extraneous aid which 
I believe would be promoted and encou- 
raged by an acquiescence in the Amend- 
ment which has been proposed. Sir, it 
became necessary in consequence of the 
great calamity with which it pleased Pro- 
videnee to visit Ireland last year, to grant 
large and unsparing aid to the people of 
that country. But is this necessity to be 
perpetual? and are we now to be told that 
the people of Ireland require to be pro- 
tected, not from a calamity which is pres- 
sing them down as it did last year, but 
from a calamity which is coming upon them 
three or four months hence? Are they to 
be told that they need do nothing for them- 
selves—that exertions are to be made for 
them by others—and that the money neces- 
sary for their support is to be derived from 
the general taxation of the country? I 
am sure that such is not the feeling of my 
hon. Friends who moved and seconded 
the Amendment; and I think that the hon. 
Gentleman who spoke just now with so 
much ability (Mr. Drummond), spoke too 
hastily in saying that the poor-law had 
proved inoperative in Ireland. [*‘ No!”’] I 
see that the hon. Gentleman did not intend 
to go so far, and I am glad he did not, be- 
cause although from the information which 
is already on the table of the House, it 
appears that the poor-law will be in some 
parts of Ireland insufficient for the support 
of the people, still, I must say, that the 
exertions which have been made are suffi- 
cient to justify fully the expectations with 
which Parliament passed that law, and to 
justify the the terms in which reference is 
made to it in Her Majesty’s Speech. I 
will only allude to the collection of the 
poor-rate to show that such is the case. The 
aggregate amount collected was 330,0001. 
before the introduction of the present mea- 
sure; but in September in the present 

ear the amount of rate collected was 

3,0007., and in October 121,0007., as 
compared with the collection of 26,0007. 
in October last year; and in the course of 
the present month I have no doubt what- 
ever the amount of rate collected will ex- 
ceed, and I believe considerably exceed, 
the rate collected in October. These funds 
are now raised from the soil of Ireland for 
the relief of the poor of that country, and 
they are raised to pat this law into effect, 
in some cases by Irish gentlemen, though 





in others, I am sorry to say, by paid 
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agents, when those whose duty it was to 
enforce the law:have failed in their duty. 
Allusion has been made to some places 
where the guardians have failed to carry 
the law into effect. The whole corre- 
spondence on the subject will shortly be 
laid before Parliament, and I will not now 
enter into a discussion upon it with the 
imperfect information which I possess; but 
I will only say that in my opinion the 
board in Dublin have been perfectly justi- 
fied in the measures which they have taken 
in reference to those places. I feel, how- 
ever, the fullest confidence that the law 
will be the means, in a majority of the 
unions, of meeting the distress which may 
be felt. I think there are about 130 unions 
in Ireland. I believe that in twenty-two 
of these unions we must expect, from the 
information which we have received, that 
external aid will be required to meet the 
exigencies of the people. But, Sir, does 
it therefore follow that we should pledge 
the House in terms to the adoption of im- 
mediate measures to avert famine and pes- 
tilence—which I presume means an imme- 
diate grant of money—without knowing 
what resources Ireland herself may have ? 
Last year a large store of provisions was 
purchased by the Government ; a portion 
of those provisions will still be applicable. 
The Government will not be wanting to 
meet any cases of emergency which may 
arise, and they have no fear of any im- 
mediate necessity for any interference on 
the part of this House, or for any in- 
terference at all on the part of the 
House, in the way of making further 
grants of money. I must, however, re- 
peat that I do trust that by the exertions 
of the owners of landed property in Ire- 
land, the people will be brought to rely on 
themselves, which is the only course which 
can place Ireland on the footing on which 
she ought permanently to stand. I will 
just read an extract from a letter which 
has been received from a gentleman at 
Bantry, addressed to a member of the 
Poor Law Commission :— 

“T hope and trust that upon no account public 
works, as measures of relief, may be sanctioned ; 
and I can assure you, with moderate assistance 
from the associations, we can get on well here. 
The landlords must, where they can, give employ- 
ment ; never had they a better opportunity to im- 
prove their properties if they only understood 
their position. And I am not inclined to do any- 
thing for a property that does not do what it can 
first. In principle, I assure you, it would be 
wrong, since of what use is assistance unless it 
gives permanent benefit? You have seen enough 


of temporary advances and measures, and what 
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good are they? Why, this, that the party is 
worse off after every attempt, since proper ma- 
chinery to disburse the funds cannot be found, 
No, the Government can assist, after every local 
exertion is made; but, believe me, they cannot do 
everything.” 

It is because I think that the spirit of this 
Amendment—though I do not impute that 
spirit either to the hon. Gentleman who 
moved, or the hon. Member who seconded 
it—implies that the Government is to do 
everything, that I oppose its introduction 
in the Address. I do not think that I 
need say anything more with regard to 
the Amendment itself; but I must say a 
few words with regard to the subject of 
crime in Ireland, which has been touched 
upon by the hon. Member for Cork. I do 
not now enter into that painful detail of 
crime which it will be my duty to lay be- 
fore the House upon bringing in the Bill 
which, on the part of the Government, I 
have given notice of for an early day, for 
the better prevention of crime in certain 
parts of Ireland. I wish, however, to say, 
in answer to what fell from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork, that the description given in 
the newspapers is not to be taken as a 
description of the state of crime in the 
whole country, and that he was contending 
with an imaginary enemy when he sup- 
posed the contrary to be the case. The 
information which the Government have 
received, lead them to believe that in many 
parts of Ireland, life and property are as 
secure as in England. With regard to 
those remedial measures which the hon. 
Members for Meath and Cork have de- 
manded before recourse was had to mea- 
sures of coercion, I must say, I think that 
they have hardly done justice to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech, in saying that no such re- 
medial measures had been held out. Her 
Majesty says— 

“ Her Majesty views with the deepest anxiety 
and interest the present condition of Ireland, and 
She recommends to the consideration of Parlia- 
ment measures which, with due regard to the 
rights of property, may advance the social condi- 
tion of the people, and tend to the permanent im- 
provement of that part of the United Kingdom.” 
The hon. Member for Meath says, that he 
cannot discover in the Speech any allusion 
to the state of the relations between land- 
lord and tenant in Ireland; but does the 
passage which I have just read, say, or 
not, that Parliament will do well to con- 
sider measures which, with due regard to 
the rights of property, may advance the 
social condition of the people of Ireland ? 
I ean assure the hon. Member that this 
question is one which has most deeply en- 
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the attention of my noble Friend 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and that we 
do intend at a fitting period to submit a 
measure to Parliament on that subject. 
I do not say that this measure may not be 
without difficulties to encounter; but I can 
assure my hon. Friends, the Members for 
Meath and Cork, that the subject has en- 
gaged the most serious attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech has alluded to it. I do not 
wish now to anticipate the discussion which 
must take place with reference to the suc- 
cess which has attended the working of 
the poor-law—waiting as I do for accu- 
rate and authentic information before I 
enter upon it; but I hope that my hon. 
Friend will not persevere in pressing his 
Amendment, and that he will agree in the 
suggestion made by the hon. Member for 
West Surrey, and enable the House to 
carry an unanimous Address to the foot of 
the Throne. I trust that, entering as we 
do upon a new Parliament, we may antici- 
pate that all measures which relate to the 
rmanent improvement of Ireland, may 
be received by the House with an absence 
of party spirit, and that the general and 
prevailing feeling of the House will be to 
wish to see Ireland prosperous, and her 
happiness placed on a secure and perma- 
nent foundation. 

Mr. JOHN O'CONNELL began by ob- 
serving that the distress in Ireland was 
now becoming more urgent than ever; and 
from what he knew of the country, he 
could assure Her Majesty’s Ministers that 
they would be grievously disappointed were 
they to trust to the operation of the poor- 
law, or to the mere distribution of those 
small remnants of stores which might be 
still left in the depéts, if their object was 
the preservation of human life. He could 
assure them that the destitution was more 
extreme than it had been this time twelve 
months. There might be in some districts 
food for a few weeks, in others, perhaps, 
food for some months; but there were 
many and large portions of the country in 
which the people were without food, and 
in which, at this moment, it was almost 
impossible to collect any rates. What 
hope was there, then, of the poor-law 
meeting the whole extent of the evil? 
Three millions of people had been receiving 
relief; and it would take the sum of at 
least seven millions sterling to provide for 
that amount of distress. Where was such 
a sum to come from? This country, rich 
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as it was, had been alarmed when rates 
some years ago amounted to 7s. in the 
pound. What hope could Ireland in her 
poverty have, were such an amount of 
suffering flung entirely upon the rates for 
relief? The hon. Gentleman read the 
following statements, referring to Roscom- 
mon and Sligo :— 


DETAILS OF DESTITUTION IN THE ARCHDIOCESE 
OF TUAM, 


‘* The Catholic rector of the parish of Abbey- 
knockmoy in the archdiocese of ‘Tuam, states :— 
Four hundred of my parishioners have died, and al- 
most the entire of them from fever and insufficiency 
of food. The present population of the parish is 
about one thousand families. Two hundred per- 
sons have been obliged to desert their holdings, 
between those who have been compelled to emi- 
grate, and those who have been evicted. Not 
more than fifty families will have a sufficiency of 
provisions, after paying rents and every other 
liable rate, to last them until next harvest. There 
are at this day 350 families in actual destitution ; 
and of the other 490 families, half will have pro- 
visions until Christimas, and the other half may 
struggle on until February. 

“The Rey. M. Flannelly, R.C.C., Crossboyne, 
states : The reduction of my parishioners is about 
500 persons by famine, and its consequent disease. 
The present population of my parish is 850 fa- 
nilies, or 4,200 individuals. About 150 families 
have been obliged to desert their holdings, and 
are now houseless and destitute of abode. About 
50 families out of the entire population have food 
to sustain them until the coming harvest. About 
300 families are in a state of deep distress, many 
of whom at present have not a turnip to support 
them, and all of whom will be very soon in a 
state of utter destitution. 

“The Rey. Denis Tighe, P.P., of Ballagha- 
derrin, gives the following account of the parishes 
of Kilcoleman and Castlemore :—The population 
of this parish at the commencement of last year 
was near 12,000 ; it is now reduced to 9,860 per- 
sons; 478 died of famine and its immediate 
consequences since the Ist of October, 1846. 
There are at present 138 families suffering from 
fever. The great bulk of the people hold very 
little land, which is of inferior quality ; it barely 
supplied potatoes in past years, and now that the 
potato crop is gone the poor are in the greatest 
distress. I find that 129 families were obliged to 
desert their little holdings and cabins. There are 
at present 470 families, consisting of 2,246 per- 
sons, in extreme want, living on turnips and a 
little Indian meal. No language can describe the 
miserable condition of the most of them. The 
landlords are for the most part absentees, some of 
whom are at present selling out the oats of their 
poor tenants and exacting rents with the utmost 
rigour. 

“Parish of Ballintubber, per Rev. James 
Browne, P.P.—The reduction in the number of 
my parishioners by famine and its consequence, 
epidemic disease, since October, 1846, has been 
about 840 souls. About twenty families have 
been evicted in Burriscarra; their houses were 
all thrown down. The system of eviction is now 
progressing in Ballintubber, and distraints for 
rent frequent and oppressive, 
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“Parish of Balla, per Rev. Martin Browne, 
P.P.—The reduction in the number of my pa- 
rishioners by famine, and its consequences, epide- 
mic disease, since October last, is 300, Seventy 
families emigrated to America and England, and 
forty were obliged by their landlords to surrender 
their tenements. I consider the condition of the 
coming season more alarming than that of the 
past, as vast numbers of the poor parted with 
their cattle and sheep, &c., in order to procure 
means of subsistence during the awful crisis 
through which they have passed ; and the land- 
lords, with very few exceptions, are most pressing 
in their demands for rent and arrears. Keepers 
are to be seen by night and day in all directions, 
The poor, on this account, will be very unwilling 
to prepare a tillage for the next year, as they 
would be toiling for their taskmasters. 

“Parish of Kilmoylan and Cummer, per Rev, 
Patrick Duggan, P.P.—Since October, 1846, 145 
deaths have occurred ; and, considering the num- 
ber of deaths, compared with other years, I am 
positive in stating that 110 of the number were 
owing to want and its various consequences. The 
present population in my parish is 3,681. About 
40 families have been obliged to quit the place, or 
to go to the poorhouse. It is my deliberate opin- 
ion, after making every and most minute inquiry, 
that out of the 647 families in the electoral di- 
vision, there are not 20 of that number who will 
have food enough to support themselves till the 
ensuing harvest. There are at this moment 250 
families living almost entirely upon turnips ; al- 
most all the crops must be sold to pay rent and 
taxes. The prospect for the approaching season 
is infinitely worse. Numbers were obliged to con- 
sume their whole stock in the exorbitant prices of 
food during the crisis. Besides, and above all, the 
usual confidence is gone, and now no dealer in 
provisions will trust any poor man for the space 
of a day, or the price of a shilling, as was, time 
es i the custom with the retailers of 
«Parish of Dunmore, per Rev. P. Brennan, 
P.P.—I compute the number of deaths in the last 
12 months by famine and its consequences to 
amount to at least 1,000. I am of opinion that 
there are still 12,000 persons in my parish. Out 
of that population no more than 200 families have 
food to sustain themselves until the coming har- 
vest I hesitate not to say that there are at least 
800 families in a state of the most abject destitu- 
tion. The people have, with very few exceptions, 
scarcely any clothes wherewith to cover them- 
selves. The coming season is more terrific than 
was the last year, for the people’s mgans have 
been perfectly exhausted, and they are now left in 
a dreary hope for the future. 

“Parish of Kilcoleman, per Rev. James 
Hughes, P.P.—From last October to the 10th of 
last April, the death census which was kept was 
350, from famine and epidemic ; since that period 
to the present it has been 250 more; total 600. 
The present population of my parish is 8,451. 
More than 60 families have been obliged to desert 
their holdings. Of the population of this parish, 
800 have not food, or means to procure it, to sup- 
port them until next Mafch; there are 1,000 with- 
out any land, or trusting to one rood, in great 
destitution. No one can account for how these 
¥ teonynne nas There is more than another 1,000 
equally itute at present, although, having 
from three to five orsix acres of land, Thereare 
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in the parish over 3,000 above the age of seven 
years, who could not attend at mass on Sundays 
and holidays for want of clothes. 

“ Parish of eager i per Rev. John Burke.— 


Since April, 1846, at least 250 died up to the pre- 
sent date, and three-fourths of said number of ac- 
tual destitution. woe W — period over my 
families were qevtes y le sromedings 
their holdings by landlords in this parish, and 
about thirty emigrated. After paying rents, taxes, 
&c., out of the present crop, I do not think there 
would be over twenty householders in any parish 
that would have a supply of food until the coming 
harvest. 

“ Parish of Achill, per Rev, James O’Dwyer, 
P. P.—The reduction in the number of my parish- 
ioners by famine and its consequence, epidemic 
disease, since October, 1846, has been about 600, 
The present population of my parish is 6,000. One 
hundred families have been obliged to desert their 
holdings. Out of the population about twenty 
families have food to su themselves until the 
coming harvest. The people are badly clothed. 
The prospects of the people of this parish for the 
coming year are much worse than they were last 
year. They sold almost their entire stock to sup- 
port themselves the last year. 

“ Parish of Partree, per Rev. Peter Ward, P.P. 
+The reduction in the number of my parishioners 
by famine and its consequence, epidemic disease, 
since October, 1846, has. been upwards of 1,000 
souls, The present population of my parish is 
about 900 families, More than 100 families have 
been obliged to desert their holdings. Out of that 
population seven or eight families have food to 
sustain themselves until the aren harvest. 
About 600 families are still in a state of utter des- 
titution. The ple generally are badly clad, 
badly fed, and y housed. The coming year 
appears to me to be more alarming than the last. 
One-tenth the number of cattle, sheep, pigs, poul- 
try, &c., is not to be had—no means, no food,” 


DETAILS OF DESTITUTION IN THE COUNTY OF ROS- 
COMMON AND PART OF COUNTY OF SLIGO. 

* Sligo county, united parishes of Tavnagh, 
Drumcollumb, and Killmacallan, per Rev. Edward 
Feney, P. P. — Reduction in the population by 
famine or disease, 400 ; present population, 1,000 
families ; families obliged to desert their holdings, 
nearly 200; families having food till next harvest, 
400 ; families with houses and a rood of land, or 
more in destitution, 300 ; clothing extremely bad ; 
very few new garments made at all. The condi- 
tion of the people, compared with that of last 
year, is decidedly worse. There is much less food. 
Pigs have nearly disappeared, poultry is scarce, 
cattle few. 

“ Union of St. John’s, Coolderra, and Calry, 
per Very Rev. Owen Feeny, Admr.—Population, 
22,277; number of families holding a cabin, and 
not more than an English rood of land, 1,513 ; 
nnmber of families in better circumstances, hav- 
ing provisions for one, two, or three months, 872 ; 
number of families totally destitute, 1,353. 

“ Ahawish parish, per Rev. Michael Brennan, 
P. P.—Amount of population, 6,333; number of 
destitute people who have no species of support, 
1,971 ; number of families holding a cabin and an 
English rood, 35 ; number of families above the 
class who have no present provisions, or at most 
only for one, two, or three months, 602. 

“ Roscommon, parish of Kileorkey, per Rev. 
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Michael M‘Gavy.—The parish of Kileorkey is four 
Irish miles long, and not more than one mile 
hroad in any direction. It contains at present 
eens et win Wane teh on 
vided for, al ninety. being totally 
titute, The actual deathe from starvation from 
the commencement of the potato disease are 
twenty-seven, and the deaths produced by disease 
arising from privation of food about sixty; 127 
ili i , or left the parish, within the 
above period, and thirty-five families are at pre- 
sent suffering from fever, dysentery, &c. Within the 


parish twenty-one divisions, varying from three to | present, 


fifteen acres, have been left unsown. The produce 
of the present harvest, if left entirely with the 
poor, would give support for six months, or per- 
haps longer. The rate is 2s. 11d. in the pound, 
They have no pigs, and I may say, as to poultry, 
about one-third or one-fourth of what they pos- 
sessed in former years is the extent of what they 
now have. The poorhouse is upwards of three 
miles away. *There are upwards of 600 inmates. 
The principal landlords are Mr. Goff, representa- 
tives of the O’Connor Don (deceased), Mr. Pay- 
nam, and Dennis O’Oonnor. Dennis O’Connor is 
the only resident landlord. 

“ Parish of Kilross, per Rev. Luke Cullinan, 
P.P.—Catholie population, 2,556; Protestant 
ditto about 500 ; total, 3,056. The poorhouse is 
now filled, and neither public or private employ- 
ment is given in this locality. I calculate the 
number of the destitute who have no species of 
support at 300. The class of families holding 
only a cabin and an English rood is nearly extin- 
guished by landlords, and the prevailing distem- 
per, fever, and dysentery, &c. I calculate their 
numbers at present at fifty families. It is impos- 
sible to give an accurate return of the class that 
ean support themselves till next harvest, as their 
numbers are daily deereasing. The landlords are 
seizing on the crops without mercy, and leaving 
many families who were heretofore comfortable 
without a morsel of bread. —— has this week ear- 
ried off the crops of six families living on the town- 
land of ——, and has seized on almost all the 
erops in the parish of ——~. Ihave met every 
day during the week his horses and carts to the 
number of ten or twelve carrying off the oat crop 
of the poor people to his haggard, leaving them 
nothing whatever for their support. It was a 
heartrending sight, and their cries, I am sure, 
reached the throne of the Most High. I under- 
stand that others of the landlord elass are about to 
follow the example. 

“Frierly parish, per Rev. Edmund Henry, P.P. 
—Number of families, 860, population 4,310, left 
their holdings, 40; number of families having food 
for twelve months, 60; number with tillage not 
sufficient to pay their rent, 500 ; number of fami- 
lies in utter destitution, 204; reduction in num- 
bers, 306. Clothing very bad. Indeed the pros- 
pects of this season are far and far away more 
alarming than those of the last. 

“ Parish of Elphin, per Rev. M. Fahy, P.P.— 
The population of this parish reduced from 8,000 
to 5,834. Widows and orphans, infirm, d&c., 684. 
Return of destitute at present, 3,000 ; deaths from 
actual starvation, 360; ditto from starvation 
brought on by want of food, fever, and dysentery, 
542, making deaths from all causes amount to 
902; emigrants, including those of 1846 and 
1847, 428 ; number now in fever, dysentery, and 
other sickness, 263. In general in those calcula 
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tions I made allowance for the deaths that occurred 
siice the relief lists were struck by the clerks of 
the several divisions in this distriet ; on the whole 
I believe I am under the number in each case. 
‘Parish of Ardcam, per Rev. B. Hester, P.P. 
— ion at present in the union of Ardeam 
and Toomna, 1845, widows, orphans, &e., 1,059 ; 
totally destitute, 3,482 ; died of actual starvation 
since the commencement of the potato rot, 463 ; 
died by disease consequent upon famine, 344 ; 
total deaths, 807 ; 1,088 ; number of 
families having no land, 463; individuals sick at 


nt, 230. 
“ Parishes of Aughana and A per 
Rev. Domk. Noon, C.C0.—In the parish of Aug- 
hana died of fever, since October, 67; of famine, 
137; emigrated to other countries, 230; dispos- 
sessed of their land, 100; persons having food till 
harvest, 40; persons holding one of land 
and cabins, and destitute of means, 272 ; persons 
not holding one rood of land, and who are in a 
state of starvation at the present moment, 862. 
In the village of Aughnasurn, died of famine, since 
October, 76. In ee died of wees _ 
In Aughnagonia, Farnaghy, Carncarthe, an 

, died of famine, 64 ; in all 193. The above 
villages are on Lord Lorton’s property. Families 
without land, 87 ; those having a cabin and one 
rood, 46 ; dispossessed of their holdings, 13 ; emi- 
grated to other countriss, 164; died of fever, 
97. So the gross deaths from famine alone are 
830, and from fever 161. And there are in Au- 
ghana and Corregeenrae, at the present moment, 
without any means of subsistence or support, in a 
state of starvation 1,343 individuals. ir con- 
dition as to clothing very bad, the prospect for 
the coming season more alarming, in conse- 
quence of the means being abstracted from the 
people. In every village the drivers are to be 
met with, and not one shilling given by any of 
the landed proprietors in the way of employment. 
It would be desirable if some resolutions were 
drawn up to the effect that all benevolent socie- 
ties should cease to put money into the hands of 
parties who are only abusing it, and, generally 
speaking, using it for proselytising pu and 
giving it to persons who don’t most it. 

“ Parish of Baslick, per Rev. M. Flood, P.P.— 
The population of the parish of Baslick, and the 
number of deaths since October, 1846, up to Oc- 
tober, 1847, are as follow :—Number of families, 
529; number of families lodged and scattered 
through the parish, 35; population, 2,938; died, 
322; families gone to America and elsewhere, 82. 
Of the present population, 180 families have no 
gardens ; 130 families are able to support them- 
selves for half a year; and the remainder of the in- 
habitants will be lost if immediate relief and em- 
ployment be not given them. There are very few 
trusting to less than an aere of Jand ; and some 
who have ‘from seven to twelve acres have neither 

, cow, calf, or pig. They are generally all in 
want of clothes, and are now hard for 
the rent aud poor-rate, 2s. 11d. out of the pound. 
They are able to give the priest nothing; and I 
am sure I will not have half the number this day 
half year, as they will be ejected out of the land, 
and the remainder, with the exception of the num- 
ber stated, will die of starvation, A great many 
of the youth of this parish went to America this 
year past that are not taken into this account. 

“ Clonfeul parish, per Rey. J. Boyd, P.P. 

died of starvation 


ulough 
—Population, 3,780 ; number 
E2 
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and disease brought on by insufficiency of food, 
300 ; emigrated, or quitted their holdings, 500 ; 
holding less than a rood, 500; at present in great 
want, 1,000; after six months, if landlords press, 
2,000 will be in want; if equally distributed, the 
corn crop would maintain the gross population 
about five months; in general very badly off in 
respect of all kinds of clothing. 

“ Lisanuffy parish, per Rev. J. Boyd, P.P.— 
Present amount of population, 3,859 ; died since 
October, 1846, of starvation and diseases superin- 
duced by privation and want of food, 289 ; having 
less than one rood of land, 1,009 ; number of those 
who emigrated or quitted their holdings, 553. 
In great distress at present, one-third of the popu- 
lation. If landlords press for rents, two-thirds 
will be reduced to wantin six months. If equally 
distributed, the corn crop would support the ag- 
gregate population for about four or five months. 
About half the population in a sad state for want 
of clothing. 

“‘ United parishes of St. Peter’s and Drum, per 
Rey. Martin O’Reilly, P.P.—Five hundred and 
forty-eight have been consigned to their graves 
since October, 1846, of which number 430 died 
of famine and its natural consequences, epidemic 
disease. The present Catholic population is 
6,756; 82 families have been obliged to desert their 
holdings, and before three months will elapse 410 
families will have to do the same: 826 persons, or 
165 families, with great economy, will be able to 
support themselves until the coming harvest, after 
paying rents, taxes, &e. &c.; 4,509, some of whom 
have a rood of land or more, and others but a 
cabin, are still in a state of utter destitution: 
4,000 are very badly clothed, nearly naked. The 
prospect of the coming season is by far more alarm- 
ing than the past ; landlords and other creditors 
are seizing upon the crops and cattle. In addi- 
tion to the above heartrending circumstances, 
fever is very prevalent. 

“United parishes of Killeemad, Killarkin, 
Easterstown, c&c., per Rev. Matthew James 
Bauch, C.C.—600 individuals have perished by 
famine and its consequent, epidemic diseases, 
since last October. The present population of the 
parish is 7,367 individuals, or 1,349 families, Pro- 
testants included : 136 families have been obliged 
to desert their holdings; some of those still 
remain scattered through the parish, having 
cabins, and others have gone to America. In- 
cluding Protestants and Catholics, 127 families 
will be able to meet all their demands until next 
harvest ; but I consider that if many of those 
are not indulged by their landlords, they will have 
no capital to continue as tenants afterwards. 491 
families, or 2,440 individuals, having a rood of 
land or more, together with a house, are never- 
theless in a state of destitution; the remaining 
number of families, that is, the class between the 
independent and destitute, would have a sufficient 
quantity of food to support themselves and fami- 
lies if not called upon to pay any rent or taxes. 
But this cannot be expected; and supposing them 
to pay a fair proportion of the rents, &c., now 
due, they might have about a quarter’s provisions. 
In this calculation I contemplate the case that no 
public employment will be given. Many of the 
roads in this district are in an unfinished state. 
Drainage on a large scale was contemplated, but 
the Board of Works declined, though everything 
required on the part of the landlords was com- 
plied with. If this was gone on with it would 
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greatly relieve this district. One landlord has 
taken a part of the million and a half voted to 
landlords; but I do not think this will much re- 
lieve the destitute, as, in order to give employ- 
ment, he requires, as a condition, that one half 
year’s rent at least should be advanced. The 
condition of the people as to clothing is so very 
bad that two-thirds of those who were regular 
attendants at chapel cannot now make their ap- 
pearance in public. In many instances the chil- 
dren are quite naked. The Protestant clergy 
and some Protestant gentry are distributing some 
light clothing; but they give it only on condition 
of parents sending their children to proselyting 
schools, or of themselves appearing at church or 
lecture. In one part of the parish a Presbyterian 
minister has been employed to preach to the peo- 
ple. The same conditions are required in order 
to get the food at their disposal. In fact, every 
effort is being made to lead our starving people 
away from their faith. In my opinion the pros- 
pects of the coming season are muclf more alarm- 
ing, for poultry and pigs have almost disappeared. 
In their other stock the poor are reduced to at 
least one half. With regard to tillage, a great 
portion of it will not be fit for a grain crop next 
season. Some are now digging it up and mixing 
manure with it in order to prepare it for grain, but 
this is anew experiment which many fear will fail. 
My great cause of apprehension for small cottiers 
is, that last year they had some poultry and some 
little furniture, which they disposed of when 
tightly pinched; but this year their little cabins 
are completely naked—they have no resource. 

‘* United parishes of Ballintubber and Drima- 
tample, per Rev. Thomas J. Dillon, P.P.—After 
the strictest inquiry I am fully convinced that 
upwards of 500 persons died of famine and its 
consequences since the Ist of October, 1846, to 
Ist of October, 1847; 166 families had to desert 
their houses and holdings. The present popula- 
tion is 717 families, or 3,754 persons. Of the 
above population 487 families are in a state of 
destitution; 151 families have from three to six 
months’ provisions; 79 have food and sufficient 
means for twelve months. The condition of the 
people as to clothing is most wretched. Compar- 
ing the condition of the people now with their 
condition last season, the prospect for the com- 
ing season is far more alarming. As to cattle, 
sheep, pigs, poultry, &c., the poor have little or 
none, 

“‘Kilkevan parish, per Rev. John Tighe, P.P. 
—Died of epidemic disease brought on by insuffi- 
ciency of food, 112; the present population is 
1,306 families, 110 of whom are Protestants. 
There are gone since October last 274 families, 
either to America or England, or to their graves; 
300 families have sufficient food for the year after 
paying rents, taxes, &c. There are 430 families 
in this parish who have little or no land, who are 
in utter destitution. These 430 families have no 
clothing, but mere tattered rags. They are infi- 
nitely worse this year than last. | Many who had 
cows last year have neither cow, calf, or pig this 
year. N.B. When speaking of mortality in this 
parish, I do not include the poorhouse, where be- 
yond 1,500 have died. 

“Roscommon and Kilteevan parishes, per Rev. 
John Madden, P.P.—The number of deaths from 
fever, famine, and dysentery, from October, 1846, 
to October, 1847, is 536. The present popula- 
tion is 7,300; number of families who deserted 
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their houses is 124. The number of families who 
can support themselves for two or three months, 
280; number of families who are destitute, there 
being no public works of employment for their 
support, 1,015. Their clothing is very bad, and 
the prospects of the coming year are more gloomy 
than the last. I know many who were obliged to 
desert their holdings ; others left them untilled 
under the delusive hope that Government would 
give them seed. 

“ United parishes of Ogula, Kileooly, and Kil- 
lucan, per Rev. M. Lennon, P.P.—The population 
of these parishes is 5,663; the number of widows, 
orphans, and such like, unprovided for, 843; the 
gross number of persons totally destitute, 2,461. 
The deaths from disease produced by starvation 
from the commencement of the potato failure to 
last September, about 106 ; fever prevails in 60 
families at present. Those in the poorhouse ex- 
ceed the limited number of 300; the rate is 3s. 
inthe pound; 579 persons have emigrated during 
the same period. The produce of the present 
harvest would support the people for about four 
months without any allowance of rent, &c., and we 
have no apparent means of supplying the defi- 
ciency except by the Poor Relief Bill. No public 
works at present, no private employment. About 
2087. was raised during the recent famine by local 
subscriptions. There are neither pigs nor poul- 
try in the possession of cottiers; with respect to 
others they may have a fourth of the poultry of 
former years—pigs, one in 80. The landlords of the 
parish are Lord Crofton, Robert H. French, Esq., 
Minors Balfe, Thomas Barton, Esq., Minors Goff, 
James Somerville, Esq., Daniel Kelly, Esq., 
Daniel H. Farrell, Esq., Jeffrey M. Ffrench, Esq., 
all non-residents except the last mentioned. 
The misery and privation the people are enduring 
is truly awful—without food, clothing, shelter 
from wet, &c. Were it not for the relief they re- 
ceive from those who are but a degree removed 
from want above them they must actually starve. 
I had the good fortune to reserve until now about 
1701. of our relicf fund. It is just now of the 
greatest benefit. We give out weekly about two 
tons of meal. The people must actually perish 
in hundreds if immediate relief be not afforded, 
and I see no prospect of any except the Poor Relief 
Act. Here we have the finest land stocked with 
fat cattle, yielding to the landlords large rents. 
Those are all non-resident. They gave their ten 
or five pounds subscription, but no further assist- 
ance to the poor. Evictions are numerous, and 
no remedy against this system, but a heavy rate 
to feed the people.” 


Now, having read these appalling state- 
ments, he would ask were the measures 
which they had yet heard of on the part 
of Government calculated to meet such 


emergency? All the accounts which he 
had received concurred in stating the con- 
dition of the country to be infinitely worse 
than it had been this time last year. There 
was a total loss of stock on the part of the 
small farmers, and multitudes of people had 
no means of providing themselves with 
clothes suitable to the approaching winter. 
They would have to face the inclemency 
of the season naked as well as starving. 
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Surely such a state of things required 
the immediate attention of Government and 
of Parliament. He must say too that he 
could not think it was worthy to have laid 
the whole stress of the necessity for this 
early meeting of the House upon matters 
connected with the late proceedings of the 
Government in regard to the monetary 
crisis. It would have inspired them in 
Ireland with greater confidence had they 
been told that the distressed condition of 
that country was the real reason for the 
assembling of Parliament—as however, he 
trusted, for the honour of humanity, it was. 
Well, then, the question now was, what 
were to be the measures enacted? They 
had been told of the remnants of food in 
the depéts. So far the intention was ex- 
cellent; but how much food was still stored 
in these receptacles? It would be very 
satisfactory to them and to Ireland, if Go- 
vernment were to state the extent of these 
stores; and still more so, were they to be 
assured that in case the supply should 
prove deficient, that Parliament would be 
called upon to make up the necessary quan- 
tity. He trusted that the time was come 
for looking the condition of Ireland in the 
face, for inquiring into the cause of her 
perennial evils, in order to lay the axe to 
the root of the mischief, and to sow deep 
the seeds of permanent prosperity. They 
were promised a measure relative to land- 
lord and tenant; but what hope of more 
extensive reforms did Government hold 
out? Why, they had heard it said, and 
that too in a certain jubilant tone, that the 
poor-law would be sufficient for the present, 
and that Irish property was now beginning 
to support Irish poverty; but neither in the 
last Session nor now had they heard of 
any Ministerial Bill caleulated to sow the 
germs of Irish prosperity. What had been 
already done? There were the loans to 
landlords and those for public works—no 
doubt very good temporary stop-gap mea- 
sures. But was it the best plan for making 
aman rich to tell him to run deeper and 
deeper into debt? That was positively the 
moral taught by the Government measures 
of last Session. He implored them, were 
it only for the credit of this House and of 
this country, to consider the state of Ire- 
land, and to give them the substance and 
not merely the shadow of relief. And all 
such measures to be effectual must be 
speedy. Whilst they were speaking the 
people of Ireland were perishing. If they 
intended to get rid of the difficulty by leay- 
ing the people to starve, they could go no 
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better way about it than that of passing 
long evenings here engaged in financial 
debate, unmindful of the claims of a pe- 
rishing population. There were means of 
relief which could be put into instant ope- 
ration. There were the roads, which, if 
allowed to remain all the winter in their 
actual unfinished state, would be utterly 
destroyed, and so much of the public money 
as had been expended on them as utterly 
wasted. In the Minute of Government the 
finishing of the roads was not determinately 
settled, but was put in the alternative. So 
that it was left either to the Government 
or to the country to complete them. It 
might be an excellent measure to give the 
people the food that remained in the gra- 
naries; but he called upon Government to 
give them employment also—to finish the 
roads, and thus to render fhat expenditure 
profitable which had already taken place 
upon them. The Government had made 
no declaration of their future intentions. 
It would be impossible to leave the matter 
in its present state; and he implored them 
therefore to give him and those Members 
who acted with him an excuse for getting 
rid of the Amendment, by some declaration 
with respect to their Irish policy. He 


could have wished that it were not neces- 


sary to insist on the Amendment. Let 
some Member of the Government get up 
and state in specific terms the amount of 
relief they were prepared to give to Ire- 
land, and what they were ready to do with- 
out any further application to Parliament. 
He could not help expressing the regret he 
felt that the right hon. Baronet (Sir G. 
Grey) should have thought it necessary to 
read a letter such as the House had heard 
from an anonymous writer. It was quite 
right the person who wrote it should be 
desirous of concealing his name; but it was 
too bad that at a time when the screams 
of the people were appealing to the House 
for food, the letter of a skulking heartless 
creature should be thrown into their teeth 
by the right hon. Baronet. The clergy 
knew best the real distress of the people; 
and if the right hon. Baronet wanted any 
information on the subject, he should have 
applied to them; and not they only, but 
every one who was acquainted with Ire- 
land, exclaimed, ‘‘ Charge us as you will 
—lay any expense upon us that you like, 
but save the people from death.’’ The 
right hon. Baronet (Sir George Grey) said 
the hon. Member for Cork had dealt with 
an imaginary opponent when he contro- 
verted the assertion that all the people of 
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Ireland were abandoned criminals, and 
that he had done so needlessly. But was 
there no such thing as the Times news- 
paper? Was that an imaginary opponent ? 
True, it was but a newspaper; but then it 
was a great organ of public opinion in 
England, and would not dare to write in 
such a strain of the people of Ireland, if it 
did not know it would be borne out by the 
feelings of the public in this country. The 
people of England gave that insolent, in- 
famous, calumnious, and felon newspaper 
their support, which was believed to be 
the organ of the Government; and it was 
vain to exclaim while such was the fact, 
that the people of Ireland, who arraigned 
British feeling, were dealing with imagi- 
nary opponents, and not with the British 
public, who sanctioned such calumnious 
attacks in that newspaper upon the Irish 
clergy and people. Those who supported 
it, were part and parcel in these attacks; 
and as long as that paper was in such favour, 
they had a right to take it as an exponent 
of English feeling. They might talk of 
persons trying to create hostility between 
the two countries; but he defied them to 
show, in the most extravagant speech of 
some misguided young man on the other 
side- of the water, anything so calculated 
to excite such ill-feeling as the writing 
in the Zimes. He would now turn to the 
subject of coercion. The hon. Member 
who seconded the Address had spoken out 
with candour as to the means he would 
adopt to quiet Ireland, and had told them 
plainly that those means should be the re- 
moval of the ordinary law, and reliance on 
the bayonet alone. The hon. Member 
said they were bound to show the people 
of Ireland that there were duties as well 
as rights, and that it was incumbent on 
the Government to teach them so. He 
(Mr. O’Connell) entirely concurred with 
him; but if that were the duty of Govern- 
ment, had they fulfilled it? Had they 
taught the landlords to do their duty ? and 
what measures had they brought in to 
teach it to them? He fully joined in the 
denunciations of the poor man who com- 
mitted a crime; for he felt as he stood 
there, that his feeble advocacy of his coun- 
try was weakened by the consciousness of 
the horrible crimes that were committed 
there. But why was it that the crimes of 
the rich had not been denounced? How 
often had the House been informed of the 
details of ruthless exterminations, when 
whole families had been thrown out on the 
road-side to perish of hunger, or driven to 
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drag on a wretched existence in the over- 
crowded towns; and next day some hen. 
Member would come down and declare 
upon his honour that there was no truth 
in the story ; for that the landlord in ques- 
tion was one of the most humane and com- 
passionate men in the world, and would 
not be capable of acting so cruelly? But 
these hon. Gentlemen, in their anxiety to 
defend the landlords generally, proved too 
much. The House, however, had made 
no effort to check these evils, nor had 
anything been done to remedy these cruel 
acts, except the production of an abortion 
of a Bill. He willingly invited any charge 
that might be made against him, of being 
one of those who excused the crimes of the 
tenantry in the discharge of his duty; and 
he did not hesitate to affirm that the crimes 
of the landlords should be suppressed also. 
As soon as he felt that the powers of the 
ordinary law had failed to terminate dis- 
turbance, he would be ready to go any 
length to strengthen the hands of the Go- 
vernment; but he contended that it was 
now high time to put down the crimes of 
the landlords of Ireland. The House had 
been far too remiss and tardy in dealing 
with this monster evil, as it had been well 
termed by an Englishman, Mr. Wiggins, 
one of the most extensive land agents in 
Ireland. The hon. Seconder of the Ad- 
dress said, that after the suppression of 
crime, Government should take measures 
to establish confidence in their intentions, 
and to secure prosperity to the people. 
When had they ever done so? Had they 
not suppressed crime before now, and never 
taken any steps to bring about such a de- 
sirable end? If, then, the House agreed 
to give them those increased powers, they 
had no security that the Government would 
care to perform their promises once they 
had obtained the means of coercion. The 
hon. Member had drawn a parallel between 
the Irish people and the Saxon serfs ; but 
he (Mr. O’Connell) denied its accuracy. 
The Irish might be poor and miserable, 
but, thank God! they were not serfs. 
They had been long suffering and oppress- 
ed; but it was a fatal mistake to think 
that they could much longer endure their 
wrongs. It was quite true that the hon. 
Members of the House were perfectly safe 
in this metropolis; it was quite true that 
the mighty arms of England might crush 
the mad efforts of the people; but that 
could not be done till they had deluged 
Ireland with blood, and when they had 
made a desert of corpses they might call 
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it peace if they pleased. How strong 
would England be then? Let the House 
go on in its career of promises never ful- 
filled, and of threats always executed, and 
such must be the result of the conduct; 
but let them do their duty, and hold out 
the hand of justice and fellowship to the 
people of Ireland, and his life on it they 
would soon find an ample return in the 
present peace and in the future prosperity 
of the empire. He could, if he wished, 
enter upon a favourite ground with Mem- 
bers of that House, and institute a com- 
parison between the crimes of England 
and of Ireland for the last three months; 
he could show them how the poor Irish- 
man, deprived of every means of life, and 
left to starve with his helpless children by 
the road-side, committed no crime till 
driven to desperation; and then he could 
ask them if they believed that was the 
character of English crime? But he did 
not wish to pursue the subject, though the 
provocation was great, for nothing was so 
popular with English Members. He would 
not call on them to answer his question, 
but would merely call on them to look at 
the number and enormity of horrible crimes 
which were committed in this boasted land 
of England. Turning to another topic, he 
could not but declare that great reparation 
was due to the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Peel) from Members on the opposite side 
of the House, who had turned him out of 
office, aided by the hon. Members near 
him. Why had they done so? The right 
hon. Baronet had carried one of the great- 
est measures, and effected one of the 
greatest changes that had been introduced 
for many years. He (Mr. O’Connell) had 
accused him in that House and elsewhere 
of being a deadly enemy to Ireland; but 
he could not but say the right hon. Baro- 
net had by his conduct at the close of his 
official existence nobly redeemed much of 
his bygone career, and had redeemed it 
at the sacrifice of office. There was a 
strong and general feeling, however, that 
he had been turned out because he was 
preparing for a Coercion Bill, without tak- 
ing steps to lay the axe at the root of the 
evil. But the present Government were 
doing the very same thing. He could not 
go with them in that course, and he de- 
plored their new attempt to coerce the 
people of Ireland. Above all, he regretted 
that the right hon. Baronet (Sir W. So- 
merville), whose opinion he was so happy 
to agree with in former days, should have 
sanctioned Government in this course, 
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There must be something in the very air 
of office that weakened the sympathy of 
the right hon. Baronet for the cause of his 
country; and he could not but feel great 
regret that he had taken this step. The 
Ministry, of which the right hon. Baronet 
was part and parcel, were criminal and 
guilty if they asked the House to pursue a 
system of coercion before they had laid the 
axe to the root of those evils which caused 
all the crime that distracted the country. 
He had some passages of the speech of 
the noble Lord the Member for the city of 
London (Lord J. Russell) on the coercion 
debate in 1845. Might he ask the noble 
Lord what change had come over the 
spirit of his dream within the last eighteen 
months, and why he did not now maintain 
the opinions he had then so forcibly ex- 
pressed? The noble Lord, speaking then 
of a state of things which threatened the 
very existence of the country, said— 

* T came down to this House, and I asked for 
increased powers. I asked for powers to increase 
the military, and I asked for powers to increase 
the constabulary force. The right hon. Gentle- 
man now the First Lord of the Treasury agreed 
with me in those proposals. I obtained his sup- 
port. Those measures, together with prosecutions 
under the ordinary law, were resorted to, and the 
country was restored to a state of tranquillity. 
After the right hon. Gentleman opposite came 
into office disturbances of a similar nature oc- 
curred in the manufacturing districts perhaps still 
more alarming. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department pur- 
sued exactly the course I had taken. He sent 
down an increased military force, he ordered pro- 
secutions before the ordinary tribunals, and the 
country was restored to a state of tranquillity 
without any resort, as was their opinion in 1817 
and 1819, to the Legislature for the purpose of 
obtaining extraordinary powers.” 

He asked them to try the same experiment 
again, and not to pass any coercive mea- 
sure which would add to the long and black 
catalogue of offences which must be settled 
some day or other. In June, 1846, the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) made use of 
the words he had quoted; and he (Mr. 
O’Connell) now addressed him in turn, and 
told him that he would vote for an increase 
of military and constabulary, if it were ne- 
cessary, and would support the Executive to 
the utmost; but would not cease to resist 
coercion till all else had failed. Let the 
Executive do this—let them issue special 
commissions, and transport and execute the 
convicted on the instant they were found 
guilty, as was done by the present Chief 
Justice of the Queen’s Bench in Ireland; 
let them try every means before they in- 
fringed upon the constitution. There was 
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nothing in the accounts from Ireland to. 
day that would warrant them in doing so, 
They read that the people had turned out 
in Limerick on the occasion of a murder, 
and captured the murderers. [Sir R. H, 
Ineuis: The supposed murderers.| The 
hon. Baronet might amend the phrase if 
he liked, though he could not see his ob- 
ject in it. The Government should en- 
courage this spirit, and not turn it into 
gall and bitterness. In another case, in 
the parish of Kilnacady, the sub-sheriff, 
trusting to the people, had executed a ha- 
bere without the aid of the police, and had 
succeeded in doing. so unmolested. The 
Government could come to the House with 
a great show of strength if they said, ‘We 
have tried the powers of the ordinary law, 
but they have entirely failed—disorder and 
crime still continue, and we ask you there- 
fore for additional powers.” He did not 
know what measure they could propose on 
such grounds that he would not be pre- 
pared to support. But why should they 
not adopt this step? Why not investigate 
the causes of these crimes; and what diffi- 
culty would they experience in doing so? 
The Government had let those evils in the 
relation of landlord and tenant grow up to 
such a pitch, that the people were losing 
all sense of distinction between right and 
wrong, though the remedy would have 
easily been found in a mild measure if they 
had intervened in time. It was not the 
case, however, that the people were so bad 
as they were represented. Even in Tip- 
perary where they were all said to be so 
base, there were many who had no fears 
of violence, because they did their duty. 
The hon. Member for Tipperary, and his 
cousin, who were the two largest land- 
owners in the county, were perfectly safe, 
went out at all hours and kept their doors 
open, but nevertheless made no unworthy 
concessions to the people. His hon. Friend 
near him had ejected tenants within the last 
few months. Had he been shot at? No; 
and the reason was, that he dealt with the 
people fairly, gave them every chance; 
and the consequence was that he had the 
feeling of the people with him when he 
turned a tenant away. But that was not 
the only case. There was the instance of 
his friend Mr. Bianconi, whose estate was 
in the very worst part of the county. The 
former owner of it had been shot at, and 
had left the country; and his father had 
been also shot at, and killed dead before 
his own hall door. In that state Mr. Bian- 
coni bought the land. [Mr. B. OsBoryE: 
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But he does not reside there.] The hon. 
Member said he did not reside there. If 
he had thought his statement would have 
been contradicted, he would have been 
prepared with authorities. He was sorry 
to see the hon. Member so ready to take 
the part of the landlords. Let him be- 
ware of bad advisers; the hon. Member 
had come to Tipperary with the best inten- 
tions, but he feared the hon. Member had 
allowed his ear to be abused, and he could 
assure the hon. Member, if he only trusted 
to the people, he would find it for the be- 
nefit of himself and his estate. There 
were then these landlords, and also Lord 
Lismore and Mr. Chapple, who did their 
duty, and the consequence was that their 
tenantry were happy, and they themselves 
were at peace. The Government called 
for increased powers; but they should con- 
sider that those very powers would have to 
be exercised by a partisan class—by those 
same landlords who were themselves the 
criminals. By coercion they would be but 
arming a body of partisans against the 
people. He repeated his most earnest en- 
treaty to the Government to consider well 
what course they were about to take. They 
had promised eighteen months ago that 
coercion would be at an end, and had al- 
lowed the interval to pass without doing 
anything. They threw out the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Rochdale—the Tenant 
Compensation Bill—and had not introduced 
any measure of real benefit to the people 
during their whole term of office. He called 
on those Members who now for the first 
time took their seats to look into Hansard, 
and see the strong declarations of the Go- 
vernment of the day that the peace of Ire- 
land was in danger, and that it was abso- 
lutely necessary for the existence of so- 
ciety that strong powers should be given to 
Government to repress the disorders of 
that country. These powers were not 
given to Government. Twelve months 
passed away without coercion, and, above 
all, without legislation for the evils of the 
country, and society was not destroyed nor 
peace extinguished. Let them take warn- 
ing from this, and not be carried away 
by the denunciations of those who added 
to their statements the weight of their 
official position, and let them not copy the 
conduct of those who denied every just 
claim, and enforced every harsh measure 
with respect to the people of Ireland. It 
was true that he believed he would not in- 
fluence many of them by his words, and 
that the voice of the people of Ireland and 
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of their representatives had no influence in 
that House. He believed there was no 
sympathy for them to be found there. But 
the representatives of Ireland were bound 
to discharge their duty; and he therefore 
declared that as he had been prepared to 
give the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) 
every opposition in his power, in case he 
had attempted to coerce Ireland, so was he 
prepared to resist in the most determined 
way, to the utmost of his power, any mea- 
sure of the noble Lord in a similar direc- 
tion. 

Sir B. HALL had hoped that, after the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, the hon. Member for Meath would 
have been allowed to withdraw his Amend- 
ment ; but in that hope he was disap- 
pointed by the speech of the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down. He was ex- 
ceedingly surprised at what had fallen from 
the hon. Gentleman, who took to himself 
the title of leader of the Irish people. 
[Mr. J. O’Connett: No.] At all events 
the hon. Gentleman put himself in that po- 
sition, whether he assumed the title or not. 
The hon. Member said that no measures of 
a conciliatory character had during the last 
eighteen months been adopted in respect 
to Ireland. The hon. Member who made 
that sweeping accusation must have for- 
gotten what was done in the last Session. 
He (Sir B. Hall) had taken a prominent 
part—too prominent for the ability he pos- 
sessed—in endeavouring to reform the 
abuses in Ireland ; and whenever he heard 
statements like those made by the hon. 
Gentleman he would endeavour to show up 
those abuses, and to show that those state- 
ments made by persons who had had every- 
thing from this country was not founded 
on fact. Was the sending 8,000,000 or 
10,000,000 of money to Ireland nothing ? 
Had England not done everything in her 
power to stay the famine, the plague, and 
the pestilence with which it had pleased 
Providence to afflict Ireland? And was 
not all the necessary money cheerfully 
granted by the people of this country ? 
Had they not at the commencement of the 
last Session of Parliament entertained the 
hope that the labouring classes of this 
country might be relieved from some por- 
tion of taxation, and did not the people 
patiently submit to all that money being 
granted for the sake of Ireland, without 
ever asking a single Member of the House 
of Commons to demand the reduction of a 
single tax? Was the House then to be 
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told that it had done nothing for the peo- 
ple of Ireland? Let him tell the hon. 
Gentleman, who assumed the title of leader 
of the Irish people— [Mr. J. O’ConNELL : 
No, no.] At all events the hon, Gentle- 
man put himself in that position, though 
he would say, ‘‘ The Lord defend us from 
such a leader!’’ Let the House hear what 
the hon. Gentleman had done for Ireland 
—he who held a distinguished position in 
that country. Had he endeavoured to al- 
leviate the distresses of his country; or, on 
the contrary, had he, by attending certain 
meetings, sanctioned language inflamma- 
tory in character, and calculated to excite 
the worst passions of the people, incentive, 
as it had been, to murder, and to assassin- 
ation? Had he, when he heard that lan- 
guage, ventured to denounce it? Let 
the House bear in mind what the hon. 
Gentleman had done, and when he came 
forward and said that he would be against 
all coercive measures, let the House con- 
sider what was the speech he made in 
the Repeal Association the other day. 
Why, if there was any truth in man, 
the hon. Member would become a victim 
on the floor of the House of Commons, 
should coercive measures be earried. No 
wonder, therefore, that the hon. Member 
did not desire coercive measures—he wish- 
ed to save himself from immolation in that 
House. Therefore he says, ‘* I will not be 
a party to coercion, because, if I have 
spoken the truth, I shall, in the event of 
coercion, have to die on the floor of the 
House of Commons.’’ Let the House con- 
sider the state to which Ireland had been 
brought by agitation. It was bad enough 
when there was only one Repeal Associa- 
tion there; and, looking at the way in 
which this repeal ery had been dealt with 
—considering the protestations made that 
in each successive Parliament the question 
should be submitted to the House of Com- 
mons—and considering also that each suc- 
cessive Session had passed by without the 
promised question being brought forward 
—he looked upon this repeal ery as the 
greatest possible political humbug that was 
ever foisted upon the notice of the public. 
He believed that if it were not for the hon. 
Gentleman opposite, the Member for Not- 
tingham (Mr. F. O’Connor), the repeal 
question would not be discussed this Ses- 
sion by any of those who called them- 
selves the old Irish repealers. He re- 
membered that an illustrious individual— 
certainly one of the greatest men of our 
day—used to tell the Irish people, occa- 
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sionally, that if repeal were not carried in 
six months, or in some such short period, 
he would lay his head on the block. How. 
ever, after the lapse of the stipulated time, 
they saw, notwithstanding that repeal was 
not earried, the hon. and learned Gentle. 
man and his partisans walk into that House 
with their heads as firm on their shoulders 
as ever. This was the way in which they 
humbugged the people. He thought it 
was right to use plain language, and show 
up this sort of humbug. He was ashamed 
to use that word so often; but it was the 
only one he could find applicable to the 
matter. All that was done in respect to 
this question of repeal by the Repeal body 
in Ireland appeared to be this—they lis- 
tened to some inflammatory speeches, and 
a good deal was said about their anxiety 
to have a Parliament in College Green; a 
great deal was also said about the neces- 
sity of England doing a great deal more, 
and advancing more money for Ireland; 
and then the meeting adjourned after an 
announcement that the amount of the rent 
was 351. or 361. At one period there was 
but one Repeal Association in Ireland; but 
there were now four. There was the Repeal 
Association, the Irish Confederation, the 
Irish Council, and the Council of Distress 
and Safety. Ata mecting of the Repeal 
Association, the hon. Member (Mr. J. 
O’Connell) alluded to the proceedings of 
the Irish Council in these words :— 

“ Allusion had been made to the Irish Council ; 

he had attended it, and though he recognised 
much of good, and perhaps of benevolence, amongst 
the gentlemen who had taken a prominent part in 
the formation of the body, he thought it was de- 
plorable, at such a period of distress as this, that 
they should come to resolutions so very vague, in 
many cases unmeaning and complicated, with 
many and serious omissions. With regard to the 
subject of the income-tax, he thought nothing 
could be more unwise than for the Irish to invite 
the lash to their own backs.” 
Now, it so happened that the hon. Gentle- 
man had, at a meeting of the Irish Coun- 
cil, seconded a resolution in favour of an 
income-tax. Such was the consistency of 
the hon. Gentleman! He first of all in- 
vited the lash to the back of the Irish, and 
then said it was unwise to do so. But the 
hon. Gentleman proceeded to explain— 

“Tt might be said, he had himself seconded the 
resolution in favour of it ; but when he was asked 
to second it, he said he did not agree to this reso- 
lution. ‘ Oh,’ said they, ‘ but you are not called 
upon to agree.’ Distinctly he was told, ‘ We 
don’t ask unanimity of opinion ; we rather seck 
diversity of opinion ;’ and he (Mr. J. O’Connell) 
said, if you want diversity of opinion, you are 
quite certain of having it.” 
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Sir Coleman O’Loughlen, who was present, 
here observed— 

“ Do not, for God’s sake, go on with these re- 

solutions; if you do, the English people will 
laugh at us.” 
Mr. Jonn O’Coyyewt: No!] At all 
events, Sir Coleman O’Loughlen used 
words to that effect. So far as regarded 
the hon. Gentleman’s consistency. Per- 
haps, if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed the extension of the income-tax to 
Ireland, the hon. Gentleman would come 
forward and second the proposition, But 
what was to happen at last? For the pur- 
pose of showing this, he would refer to 
another speech made by the hon. Gentle- 
man. On Monday, Nov. 15, at the Re- 
peal Association, Mr. J ohn O’Connell rose 
to address the Association :— 

“There were,” he said, ‘some rumours of a 
Coercion Bill being passed to repress crime in 
Jreland. Now, when he went into Parliament 
next week, if he found that a Coercion Bill was 
pressed on, instead of the promised measure to 
reconcile the landlord and tenant, and if every 
means were not first employed to test the ordinary 
law to the fullest extent, he pledged himself that 
he would die on the floor of the House of Com- 
mons before he would allow it to be carried 
through.” 

Did the hon. Gentleman mean to fulfil that 
pledge? If the hon. Gentleman meant to 
carry out the intention he had expressed, 
he (Sir B. Hall) would certainly be present 
to bemoan him ; and he could assure the 
hon. Gentleman that, if he meant to die 
on the floor of the House, everything 
should be done ‘‘dacently.”’ The hon. 
Member for Kilkenny (Mr. J. 0’Connell) 
had said that, because there were three or 
four landlords in Tipperary and Limerick 
who could go out in safety at any hour, 
and who had no locks or bars for their 
doors and windows, that there was no ne- 
cessity for a Coercion Bill; but these cases 
formed the exceptions and not the rule. 
When he looked at the present state of 
Ireland, and read the horrible accounts of 
assassinations and outrages which took 
place in that country, he had no hesitation 
in declaring that, although in 1833 he 
voted against the Coercion Bill which was 
then proposed, because he did not believe 
80 strong a measure was necessary at that 
time, and although he did not think such a 
measure was requisite now, yet, having 
heard the statement of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, and 
knowing the kindness of heart of that 
right hon. Baronet, and that he would not 
put forward any measure which would be 
unnecessarily coercive towards Ireland, he 
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did not think that the law was sufficient to 
mect the existing evils, and he should be 
prepared to strengthen the hands of Her 
Majesty’s Government, so far as his hum- 
ble aid and vote would go. There were in 
Ireland a class of persons who possessed 
great influence over the minds of the peo- 
ple, and who, he believed, might by the 
exercise of their power be instrumental to 
a very great extent, in the repression of 
crime—he alluded to the Roman Catholic 
priesthood. He wished to observe, that he 
was himself intimately connected with Ro- 
man Catholics. From that connexion he 
had been led into intimacy with many Ro- 
man Catholic priests; and he believed that 
there was, generally speaking, no body of 
men more exemplary in their conduct, 
more desirous of fulfilling the duties of 
their calling, or more anxious and willing 
to afford spiritual aid to those placed with- 
in their circle. But he must say, also, 
that, as was the ease in all communities, 
there were some exceptions, one or two of 
which he thought it his duty to bring un- 
der the notice of the House. Before he 
did so, however, he wished to call their 
attention to an exhortation to the people of 
Ireland, put forth by the Roman Catholic 
priesthood of that country, so far back as 
1762, at a time when the Roman Catholics 
were subjected to civil disabilities, when 
their lives could scarcely be considered 
safe, and when their property could hardly 
be regarded as secure. In March, 1762, 
a general fast was ordained “‘ for the suc- 
cess of His Majesty’s arms;”’ and an ex- 
hortation was issued by the Roman Catho- 
lie priesthood, and was read in the chapels, 
to this effect :— 


“ We think it our duty to remind you of the 

thanks you owe to Almighty God, who, in these 
calamitous times, leaves you in the enjoyment of 
peace, and the blessings that attend it. Weexhort 
you to behave in the same peaceable manner, and 
to avoid everything in public and private that 
might give the least shadow of offence. Length 
of time, your constant, ready, and cheerful sub- 
mission to the ruling powers, have greatly worn off 
the rigour of prejudice against you; but whether 
we shall be deemed worthy of future favour or 
not, it is our duty, as ministers of Jesus Christ, 
strongly to enforce the duty of a submissive, obe- 
dient, and peaceful behaviour, and yours, as Chris- 
tians and good subjects, to fulfil them steadily in 
your practice.” 
That exhortation was issued in 1762; 
would to God that such exhortations were 
put forth now! The author of The Past 
and Present Policy of England towards 
Ireland, from which he had taken the 
above exhortation, added— 
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“ Such was the language of the predecessors of 

the O’Connells and the M‘Hales.”’ 
Had they not recently seen meetings 
throughout the disturbed districts of Ire- 
land, at which priests, who were dignita- 
ries of the Roman Catholic Church, had 
used language far different from that ? 
He was about to allude to a meeting an 
account of which, he had no doubt, had 
been read by every Gentleman present ; 
but he was anxious to call special attention 
to it on this occasion, because four Mem- 
bers of that House were present at it; and 
he wished to ask those hon. Gentlemen 
whether they heard the language he was 
about to read, and which was ascribed to 
a Roman Catholic archdeacon ? He wished 
to know whether those hon. Gentlemen 
came forward on the occasion to which he 
referred, and repudiated the language used 
by the archdeacon, and whether they called 
upon him, as a minister of religion and a 
disciple of the Lord Jesus, to withdraw 
these sentiments and expressions? A 
meeting was held at Cashel, at which 
there was— 

‘*A full muster of priests; four Members of 
Parliament, namely, Mr. J. O’Connell (the lion 
of the day), Mr. N. Maher (who acted as chair- 
man), Mr. F. Scully, and Mr. M. Keatinge, be- 
sides a sprinkling of small landowners.” 

The Venerable Archdeacon Laffan, in sec- 
onding the resolution, said— 

“In doing so, he rose with a feeling of deep 
sensation. He looked around him, and he saw 
an assemblage of his brother Tipperary men—the 
good and the noble-hearted, though perhaps ex- 
citable Tipperary men—who were called, by the 
Englishmen, murderers. The Saxon scoundrel, 
with his bellyfull of Irish meat, could very well 
afford to call his poor, honest, starving fellow- 
countrymen savages and assassins; but if in the 
victualling department John Bull suffered one- 
fifth of the privations to which the Tipperary men 
were subject, if he had courage enough, he would 
stand upon one side and shoot the first man he 
would meet with a decent coat upon his back. 
But the Saxon had not courage to do anything 
like a man: he growls out like a hungry tiger.” 
All these remarks, he might observe, were 
received with cheers. He had no doubt 
that some of the four Members of Parlia- 
ment he had mentioned were now present, 
and he wished to ask them whether Arch- 
deacon Laffan made use of this language, 
and whether, when such inflammatory lan- 
guage was uttered by one of their own 
priesthood, they remained silent, or joined 
in the cheers which greeted his senti- 
ments? He had read the speech in order 
that those hon. Gentlemen might have an 
opportunity of coming forward and stating 
what course they pursued. Were they 
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silent on the occasion he had mentioned ? 
If he might believe the newspapers, they 
were. He would ask the House whether, 
under such circumstances, those hon. Gen- 
tlemen ought not to have said, ‘‘ We are 
dealing with an excitable people ; 15,000 
persons are assembled before us; you, a 
minister of religion, a disciple of our Sa. 
vour, one who ought to be a peacemaker, 
should not tell these poor people that the 
way to redress their wrongs is to shoot the 
first man they see with a decent coat on 
his back ?’’ Ought not the priests to have 
told the people, ‘‘ Conduct yourselves de. 
cently; do your duty, not only towards 
your God, but to your country; and if you 
discharge your duty as men and as Chris- 
tians, we, who hold this high and sacred 
calling, will do all in our power to amelio- 
rate the condition of the people, and to ob- 
tain from the Government the redress of 
your grievances.’’ He hoped that the 
conduct of a minister of religion, in ad- 
dressing an excited crowd in such language 
as he had read, would call forth the cen- 
sures of his superiors; that the discipline 
of the Roman Catholic Church, which he 
believed was generally wielded for good 
and useful purposes, would be applied to 
this case; and that, if it were possible, the 
archdeacon would be dismissed from the 
high situation which he held. But the 
Irish priesthood, instead of now issuing 
such addresses as that which had been put 
forth in 1762, denounced men from the 
altar. One man who was denounced was 
shot the same day; another was denounced 
from the altar one day and was shot the fol- 
lowing evening. These were not imaginary 
cases; he wished to God they were. What 
was the evidence of a priest in the county 
of Tipperary, in a case where a man named 
Callaghan had been murdered? The fol- 
lowing was the examination :— 
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“Did you denounce the murdered man from 
the altar ?—I did. 
“ When did you denounce him ?—On Sunday 


at mass, 
““ When was he murdered ?—At 5 o’clock the 
same evening.” 


But was it because a man was a bad landlord 
—because he was unkind and inconsiderate 
to his tenants, that he was thus murdered ? 
Not at all. Was Major Mahon a man of 
such a class? He (Sir B. Hall) believed 
that unfortunate gentleman was a most ex- 
cellent man. But what were the facts at- 
tending his murder? He was denounced 
by the priest on the Sunday; and on the 
Monday, while returning from his chari- 
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table office in Roscommon, he was shot 
dead in his carriage. Could it be said, 
then, that the priests had no power in Ire- 
land? The meaning of the Amendment 
proposed by the hon. Member for Meath 
seemed to be, that, because the Irish poor- 
law was insufficient to provide for the 
maintenance of the poor, they should be 
supported by the people of this country. 
He (Sir B. Hall) must say that he, as the 
representative of one of the largest consti- 
tuencies in England, would not sanction 
any further grant of money for the relief 
of the people of Ireland until he found that 
the means of Ireland herself were utterly 
exhausted. It appeared, according to the 
returns made by the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, that the rateable value of property 
in Ireland was no less then 14,000,0002., 
and it was generally understood to amount 
to as much as 20,000,000/.; but, until 
these returns were published, hon. Gentle- 
men connected with Ireland used to come 
down to the House and state that the rate- 
able value of Irish property was not 
10,000,0007., and he even remembered 
one Gentleman asserting that it was not 


more than 6,000,0007. He considered 


that as the rateable property in Ireland 


was so considerable, it was somewhat hard 
to tax the poor people of this country for 
the support of the Irish people, when Ire- 
land possessed amply sufficient property to 
maintain itsown poor. He was, therefore, 
prepared to vote against the Amendment. 
With regard to the speech of the hon. and 
learned Member for Kilkenny (Mr. J. 
0’Connell), he could only say, that be- 
lieving that further powers for the repres- 
sion of crime must be granted to that ex- 
cellent man, the present Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, who had shown the utmost anx- 
iety to do everything that would promote 
the welfare of that country, he should be 
happy to give his assistance to the Govern- 
ment whenever they might call upon him 
to support a measure with such an object. 
Mr. MAURICE O’CONNELL said, 
that the speech of the hon. Baronet who 
had just sat down, and which had been 
listened to with so much attention, and 
had clicited the applause of the House, 
was precisely that description of speech 
which was calculated to excite the feelings 
of the Irish people. The hon. Baronet 
had been pleased, in the early part of his 
Address, to be facetious upon certain state- 
ments which had been made by his (Mr. 
M. O’Connell’s) brother at the meetings of 
certain associations in Ireland; and he had 
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been particularly facetious on his brother’s 
(Mr. John O’Connell’s) declaration, that 
sooner than suffer a Coercion Bill to pass 
he would die upon the floor of the House. 
He (Mr. M. O’Connell) must say he did 
not think such a necessity would ever arise. 
He believed the Irish Members understood 
how to defeat a Coercion Bill now as they 
had done before; and, with the blessing of 
God upon their efforts, they would defeat 
any such measure. He hoped Her Majes- 
ty’s Ministers would listen to the counsels 
of more wise and experienced persons than 
the hon. Member for Marylebone (Sir B. 
Hall), and would thus relieve him and his 
friends from the necessity of opposing any 
measure of coercion they might bring for- 
ward. The hon. Baronet had assailed the 
character of the Irish priesthood, and had 
read the first part of the speech of one 
clergyman, and part of the evidence of 
another. He begged to say, notwithstand- 
ing the statements of the hon. Baronet, 
that the Catholic clergy had inculeated 
peace, good order, and submission to the 
laws, upon the people. He would ask 
whether, if the people of England had suf- 
fered the same privations, had been re- 
duced to the same necessities, and had 
been exposed to the same cruelties as the 
people of Ireland, they would have remain- 
ed quiet ? What influence, he asked, could 
have been brought to bear upon the people 
of England which would have had the same 
effect upon them, under such cireum- 
stances, as the influence of the Catholic 
clergy had had upon the Irish people ? 
And yet these priests were the men who 
were selected by the hon. Baronet as the 
subject of his denunciations in that House. 
The Address issued in 1762, which had 
been referred to by the hon. Baronet, 
stated that the Catholic clergy were bound 
to preserve peace and order, and this they 
had done. The great mass of the people 
had obeyed them, and the clergy had pre- 
served peace and order from 1762 to 1846. 
Did hon. Gentlemen mean to say that the 
great mass of the people of Ireland had 
not been obedient to the laws ? Would they 
venture to say that the Catholic priests of 
Ireland had not inculeated submission to 
the laws, and that three-fourths of the 
people had not obeyed them? Why, against 
what portion of the country was it pre- 
tended that coercive measures were re- 
quired? Professedly against only six out 
of thirty-two counties; and yet hon. Gen- 
tlemen met him with a laugh, when he 
told them that three-fourths of the people 
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of Ireland had been obedient to the laws. 
That laugh, and the speech of the hon. 
Baronet who last addressed the House, 
showed how little was known in that House 
and in England of the state of Ireland and 
of the feeling of the people; and he must 
say he believed that the speech of the hon. 
Baronet would not tend to remove any por- 
tion of the acerbity which might exist in 
the minds of the Irish people against the 
present Government and the rule of Eng- 
land. What, he would ask, had called 
into existence those three or four societies 
in Ireland to which the hon. Baronet had 
referred ? What was it but the misdirected 
efforts of the English Legislature; what 
was it but their having taken a wrong 
course, and having proposed coercion rather 
than amendment of the law? The hon. 
Baronet had stated that 10,000,000/. had 
been sent over to Ireland last year; but 
he wished the hon. Gentleman had favoured 
them with some sort of evidence in support 
of his assertion. He was satisfied that the 
entire amount expended in Ireland did not 
reach one-fifth of the sum mentioned by 
the hon. Baronet; and a very considerable 
portion of that amount was subtracted for 
the payment of the army of 15,000 men 
who were employed in the distribution of 
relief. With regard to the Amendment 
before the House, the objection of Irish 
Members, on the remedial point, was this 
—that the Address asserted what they 
knew to be incorreet, that the poor-law 
measure of last Session, in conjunction 
with the others, would be sufficient to 
afford the necessary quantity of relief to 
the destitute. He did not attend in the 
House last Session, because he conceived 
it was right to be absent; and he who 
was gone had put it upon him as a sacred 
duty that he should remain in Ireland 
amongst his late father’s people, and ex- 
amine into the state of the tenantry, and 
contribute in every possible method to their 
relief. Those efforts, thank God, with the 
aid received from various quarters, were 
successful: that portion of the country was, 
as it had always been, decent; it was in a 
better state than almost any other district 
in Ireland. But the returns which had 
been made out, or would be, to be laid be- 
fore the House, would show that in that 
district, taking the whole of it, there was 
not on an average two months’ provision 
for the people. Regarding this as a sam- 
ple, how could the means of subsistence be 
eked out by the people for the period that 
must elape before next harvest? Where 
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were they to get seed ? How were they to 
manage their land ? To be sure, they had an 
agricultural lecturer sent down, but he did 
not understand a word of their language; 
for the prevailing language of the district 
was Irish, and he might as well have lec. 
tured in Hebrew asin English. Let those 
returns be laid upon the table; let coercive 
measures be postponed till then; let the 
state of Ireland be ascertained, owing to 
the defective crops, the short sowing of 
potatoes, the pressure of the misery of last 
year and the year before; and if, after that 
examination, hon. Members could consci- 
entiously say that the people were likely 
to be relieved by any poor-law that could 
be passed, let it be worked out, and let 
every property in the country be sacrificed 
till it had been worked out ; he, for one, 
would not shrink from his part. But if the 
House found from those returns that there 
was no probability of a sufficiency of food, 
would they refuse to make an advance, and 
supply the deficiency ? Let them take the 
estate of the landlord if they pleased, and 
make him answerable for what they would; 
but above all things let them not starve the 
people, and least of all for a crotchet. 
Taking the average of Ireland, it would 
be found that there was no resident landlord 
who had not more than a year’s rent due 
to him, and who had not sacrificed, and 
was ready to sacrifice, at all events, 25 or 
50 per cent to enable the people to get 
through their difficulty. People talked of 
an estimated rental of so many millions; 
but there was not 6,000,0001. of it spent 
in the country. Irish members were turned 
back invariably without that for which they 
came here; and they saw those who sneered 
at them, or met them with long strings of 
figures, raised to high office, and honoured 
with peerages, perhaps: who could wonder 
that there should be excitement in Ireland? 
The hon. Baronet (Sir B. Hall) read the 
address of 1762. If he would look to the 
addresses of the present priesthood from 
the altars; if he could be amongst them, 
and hear those addresses; if he would at- 
tend to the injunctions of their bishops, 
their pastoral letters published twice or 
thrice a year; or if he would even conde- 
scend to read the conclusion of the speech 
of Archdeacon Laffan to which the hon. 
Member referred —but it would not suit his 
ease—the hon. Member would find that 
the very crimes he attributed to the priest- 
hood, as the exciters of them, were univer- 
sally denounced, and that if there was vi0- 
lent language on the part of an individual, 
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it was excited by the calumnies heaped 
here in former days, and elsewhere con- 
stantly, not only upon the people, but upon 
the priesthood. If there should have been 
an alteration in the tone of the priesthood 
since 1762, was it to be wondered at? In 
1762 they were loyal; during the war the 
Catholic people of Ireland were superemi- 
nently loyal and obedient to the law; and 
now, after twenty years of peace, when the 
state of the people was found to be not 
better—not so good as it was in 1762 with 
the exception of their political privileges, 
was it to be wondered at that they should 
be excited, and that the successors of those 
clergy should not be as quiet and as pas- 
sive instruments as when their hopes were 
still young, and their expectations un- 
clouded ? 

Mr. W. S. CRAWFORD would not 
have trespassed on the attention of the 
House in this debate, were it not for the 
interest he took in one of the questions 
raised—the relations of landlord and tenant 
inIreland. He had heard from the Home 
Secretary that Ireland was not to be with- 
out hope that a measure on that subject 
would be brought forward by the Govern- 
ment. That declaration, however, was very 
unsatisfactory, for at the commencement 
of last Session the then Secretary for Ire- 
land told the House the same; and over 
and over again, during the Session, the 
subject was stated to be under the anxious 
consideration of the Government, and yet 
the Session passed and nothing was done. 
It was right that the attention of Parlia- 
ment should be called to the neglect of 
British Legislatures and Governments on 
this head, after they had indelibly written 
in their own records for upwards of twenty 
years past that the relation of landlord and 
tenant in Ireland was the cause of the suf- 
ferings and disorders in that country. The 
Committee of 1825 put as the first mea- 
sure to be attended to by the House, a 
remedy for the defective state of the law 
of landlord and tenant in Ireland; the 
Committee in 1830 said the same thing ; 
in 1836 the Poor Law Commissioners re- 
ported a mass of evidence to the same re- 
sult; and then there was afterwards the 
Land Commission with all its evidence. 
Had not the Governments and Legislatures 
of England been responsible for the neg- 
lect of this important subject? Were not 
the present Government under a deep re- 
sponsibility for the blood shed within the 
last six months? His firm belief was, that 
if a proper measure had been brought for- 
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ward and carried through the House in the 
last Session, we should not have had one 
of the murders which had disgraced the 
country. He would therefore put it to the 
present Government to consider that re- 
sponsibility, and no longer to trifle with 
this great question. What was the cause of 
the disorders of Ireland, but the disregard 
of the rights of property ? We heard of the 
sacred rights of property; but were there 
no rights of poverty? Had the poor man 
no rights of property? But the rights of 
labour were not secured. English Members 
had no idea how the Irish tenant was situ- 
ated, because they would have no idea of 
placing their own tenants in such a situ- 
ation. The landlords of England did not 
expect their tenants to sit down upon a 
bare sod, without a house or the means of 
cultivating the land; they did not expect 
a tenant to farm land without improving 
it; and if he did improve it, they would not 
claim to turn him out without any compen- 
sation for what he had done. But that 
was the fate of the poor tenant in the 
greater part of Ireland. He sat down 
upon a bare sod; he had to make the 
necessary outlay, and therefore he had 
reason to expect that he should be al- 
lowed the reward of his labour expended 
on the land, and a return for the beneficial 
interest he had created. The people of 
Ireland considered that the promises of 
this House had been broken, and they 
were never to expect any fulfilment of 
promises made by British Governments or 
British Legislatures. During the Govern- 
ment of the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Peel) two Bills were brought in relating to 
this subject, and one of them was still be- 
fore the House when he left office; the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) then stated that 
the question would be considered by the 
present Government, and that early in the 
next Session a Bill should be brought in ; 
so that the noble Lord was under a double 
pledge and engagement not longer to neg- 
lect this subject. The consequence of the 
relation of landlord and tenant in Ireland 
being allowed to continue as at present, 
was that the tenants considered the land- 
lords as tyrants, and the people felt them- 
selves slaves, and there was a want of con- 
fidence between them. If the Government 
would refer to the evidence before the 
Land Commission, and see how the ten- 
ants fared under all the machinery of land- 
lordism, they would not be astonished at 
the disorder that pervaded the greater part 
of Ireland. The people were told to have 
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self-reliance; how could they when they 
did not know thai they might not be turn- 
ed out in six months; and in many cases 
were the more certain to bo turned out if 
they made improvements? Secure the 
tenant his interest in the land, and you 
would produce benefits never yet known in 
Ireland. Confidence existed in the part 
of the county of Down with which he was 
connected; and there was not an able- 
bodied man unemployed there, nor any 
difficulty in providing for the poor. The 
tenant-right was now established by law in 
the north of Ireland against third parties; 
and inquisitions for awarding damages to 
be paid by railway companies requiring the 
land had been held, and the interest of the 
tenant-at-will had been paid for at a rate 
settled by a public legal decision. What 
the tenants required in that part was, that 
they should have the same right against 
their landlords. He had brought in seve- 
ral Bills, which, perhaps, he had made too 
complicated in his anxiety to remove objec- 
tions; but he was now of opinion that the 
simpler the measure the better. It was 
not for him to go into details. Tis object 
was to impress upon the House and the 
Government that no matter what means 
they took, they never would obtain secu- 
rity for property, or peace and good order 
in Ireland, until they went to the root of 
the evil which he had pointed out, and re- 
medied the grievance which the tenants 
suffered, arising from the present relations 
in which the landlords and tenants stood 
towards each other. On some estates in 
the south of Ireland it was the custom to 
give the tenants notice to quit every six 
months, in order to keep them under the 
power of the landlord. Was it possible 
there could be any improvement of the 
land under such circumstances ? Ie wish- 
ed to point out another important consider- 
ation. The Government had intimated 
that a measure would be introduced af- 
fecting this very question; the result was, 
that even those landlords who were willing 
to grant leases withheld from doing so 
in consequence of the uncertainty of the 
law. What was the consequence? Many 
persons were deprived of the franchise, 
and the number qualified to act as jurors 
was inconveniently diminished. It was, he 
was aware, perfectly useless for any pri- 
vate individual to bring forward a question 
of this important nature with a view to its 
enactment. For it to be successful it must 
be undertaken by the Government; and 
his object now was to call upon them to 
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discharge their duty in that respect. A 
proposal had been made by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to send forth lecturers to improve 
the people of Ireland in their knowledge of 
agriculture. He gave the noble Lord full 
eredit for the good intention with which he 
made the proposition; but it was impossible 
any such plan could be of the least avail 
until the tenant should obtain security that 
he would be compensated for the improve- 
ments effected by him. No man would 
think of improving an estate until he pos- 
sessed that security. He did not pretend 
that any measure could be introduced that 
would at once effect any very great im- 
provement in the condition of the people 
of Ireland; but this he would maintain, 
that some enactment on the landlord and 
tenant question was absolutely neces- 
sary as a groundwork for all further im- 
provement. No man was more anxious 
than he was to give the Government any 
power they could justly call for to put 
down that dreadful assassinating principle 
which prevailed in some parts of Ireland; 
but he would not delude the Government, 
the House, or the British nation by indne- 
ing them for a moment to entertain the 
idea that it could be put down by any co- 
ercive measure. If a coercive measure 
were to go hand in hand with some pro- 
perly-devised ameliorating measures, then 
he would willingly accede to any proposi- 
tion of that kind; but he would in no de- 
gree consent to give the Government coer- 
cive powers without some subsequent mea- 
sures of an improving character being 
finally substituted for them. With regard 
to the existing poor-law in Ireland, he en- 
tertained serious doubts whether it was a 
measure calculated to answer the purpose 
for which it was intended; at all events, to 
meet the present state of distress in that 
country. At the same time he could not 
sanction the proposition for drawing from 
the public funds the means required as 
substitute for that inefficient poor-law. He 
was perfectly certain that there were re- 
sources in Ireland, sufficient both for em- 
ploying and feeding the people, if those re- 
sources were brought into action. He 
should be the last man to agree to a pro- 
posal which should take from the distressed 
working classes of England those seanty 
means which they now possessed, in order 
to support the poor of Ireland, and there- 
by relieve the property of that eountry 
from those liabilities which justly devolved 
upon it. 

Mr. MAIER rose to reply to the ques- 
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tion which had been put to him by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Marylebone, as 
being one of those Members who were pre- 
sent at the meeting held at Cashel the 
other day. The hon. Baronet asked whe- 
ther he heard the speech made by the Rev. 
Archdeacon Laffan at that meeting. He 
begged to state, that he did hear that rev. 
gentleman make the speech alluded to by 
the hon. Baronet. In its commencement 
it certainly was an intemperate speech; 
and if the rey. gentleman had continued in 
the same strain as he commenced, he 
should have felt it his duty, as chairman, 
to have remonstrated with him, and have 
prevented his proceeding. But the rev. 
gentleman in the conclusion of his speech 
advised the people to obey the laws; and 
he appealed to the Members of Parliament 
who were present at the meeting to pro- 
mote all measures that would tend to pre- 
serve peace and good order, and assist in 
handing over to the civil power all who 
were perpetrators of crime. With respect 
to the manner in which the rev. gentleman 
referred to discharged his ministerial du- 
ties, he could aftirm that there was not a 
more peaceable parish in all Ireland than 
the one in which Archdeacon Laffan re- 
sided. He had assisted that rev. gentle- 
man to suppress a faction in the parish of 
which he was the curate, in the county of 
Tipperary ; and he had seen that rev. 
gentleman take into custody the leaders of 
that faction, and hand them over to the 
authorities to be dealt with according to 
law. On one oceasion, a clergyman in the 
town of Thurles came to him, and gave 
him information of certain parties who 
were at that time suspected of levying con- 
tributions to support some persons who 
were supposed to have done a good work in 
attacking a certain landlord. He imme- 
diately informed the civil authorities; the 
parties were at once detected in the very 
act of committing the crime; they were 
brought to trial and convicted. That 
clergyman was the same individual from 
whose speech the hon. Baronet had this 
evening, for his own special purposes, se- 
leeted a particular portion on which to com- 
ment; but which speech, if he had read 
throughout, he would have found was not 
of that dangerous character he would seem 
to ascribe to it. 

Sim W. SOMERVILLE said, that after 
having listened with attention to the speech 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Meath 
(Mr. H. Grattan), and to the speeches of 
his hon. Friends the Members for Cork 
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and Rochdale, he must say, that he consi- 
dered that no Amendment could be less 
necessary than the one which had now been 
proposed. He certainly had entertained 
the hope, after the speech of his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, that his hon. Friend 
the Member for Meath would have felt in- 
clined to adopt that course which appeared 
on the present occasion to be the most 
proper, and would ‘have withdrawn the 
Amendment. His hon. Friend had en- 
tered at large into the subject of the state 
of Ireland, and had endeavoured to trace 
to its source the cause of crime in that 
country; and the conelusion at which his 
hon. Friend had arrived was, that the dis- 
tress which universally prevailed in Ireland 
was the real cause of crime. Both with 
regard to the extent of the distress, and 
the enormity of the crime that existed in 
Ireland, he (Sir W. Somerville) wished it 
was in his power to state that the extent 
of the crime of which they had all read and 
heard so much, had been exaggerated, and 
that the state of distress had been greatly 
overdrawn; but, unfortunately, he was not 
in a condition to contradict the statement 
as to the extent of crime that existed, or 
to declare that the picture drawn of the 
distress was overcharged. But while they 
were referring to the state of crime in Ire- 
land, there was this consolation—that that 
crime was of a very local character; it was 
confined to a part of King’s County, and 
the counties of Limerick, Clare, Roscom- 
mon, and Tipperary. It also partook of 
this most remarkable feature—that it re- 
sulted from a spirit of resistanee to the 
payment of rent. Formerly, when they 
took into consideration the statistics of 
crime in Ireland, they used to hear, even 
from the landlords, the hardship of dispos- 
sessing the people of their holdings. At 
that period, whenever the landlords came 

forward, it was not to assist in dispossess- 
ing the people, but simply to demand a fair 
rent, as agreed upon between the parties. 

At the close of 1846, though outrages 

were very frequent in Ireland, they were 

mostly connected with the distress at that 

time prevailing. There was plundering of 
provisions, slaughtering of cattle, and 

crimes of that description which distress 

and want alone accounted for; but agrarian 

crimes were less. With the loss of that 

root upon which the population of Ireland 

mainly depended, seemed to have passed 

away that love for land which had always 

been a strong characteristic of the people; 
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but new hopes had since been raised, and 
a change had taken place in the feclings of 
the population in regard to land. Add to 
this, that emigration, which was so popular 
during the last year, had become unpopular 
in this. Many reasons might be assigned 
for this change of feeling among the people. 
Fever attacked the emigrants when on 
board ship, and fever attended them to 
the shores to which they had gone. These 
accounts reached their friends at home; it 
could not, therefore, be a matter of sur- 
prise, that under such circumstances emi- 
gration should become unpopular, and that 
the people should ponder well before they 
left their native shores. There was also 
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this additional feature in the state of crime | 
as it now existed, that the crimes were | 


committed by armed bodies of men to an 
extent much greater than formerly. His 


hon. Friend had said, that the law, as it at | 


present stood, had not been put in force 
by the Executive Government. 
ground did his hon. Friend rest that as- 
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| Ireland. The course adopted in Mr. Roe’s 
|case—that of protecting those who were 
engaged in a lawful object, namely, the 
collection of rent—not by interposing or 
aiding in raising that rent, but simply pro- 
teeting from violence those who were so 
engaged—the adoption of that step was 
attended with the best effect. It was, at 
the same time, a course perfectly novel, 
and he believed it would be the means of 
inducing persons, who possessed the legal 
power to discharge those trusts which they 
sometimes now refused to do. He would 
now turn to another topic adverted to by 
his hon. Friend—namely, the distress 
which existed in Ireland. He grieved to 
say, that no one could possibly exaggerate 
a description of the sufferings which the 
| people of Ireland had passed through dur- 
|ing the last year. He felt that he could 
| fairly allude to that subject without in the 
least palliating the crime which they all 
deplored, because it did so happen that 
those districts where crime was most rife 
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sertion ? He did not know; but this he did} were not the districts in which distress 
know, that there never had existed a pe-| most existed. While, therefore, they gave 
riod when the law had been put in force | vent to those feelings of indignation which 
with greater vigour than it had been by | the people of England naturally felt at the 
tle present Government. Then, with re-| contemplation of the crimes committed in 


gard to the issuing of a Special Commis- | Ircland, let them not forget to offer their 


|mecd of approbation to those suffering 
| people in the western districts who had 
the parties should be collected, and a sufti- | been visited with a calamity such as had 
cient number of prisoners should be put | never befallen any nation before, and who 
into gaol to warrant a chance of a convic-| had borne all their miseries and sorrows 
tion, the Lord Lieutenant would not delay | with a patience and a forbearance worthy 


sion. Of this he was quite certain, that 
- 


whenever sufiicient evidence of the guilt of 


a single hour in issuing a Special Commis- 
sion. But what was the real state of the 
case 2? The murderers of Mr. Roe, of Major 


Mahon, of Mr. Lucas, and of Mr. Bayly, up | 


to the present moment had not been appre- 
hended; his hon. Friend would therefore 


at once see that the issuing of a Special | 


Commission under such circumstances 


would be of no avail; and where the evi- | 
», in- | 


dence would not warrant such a stey 
stead of its having a good effect, it would 


9 
a 


be mischievous. 
error to suppose that it was in the power 


of the Lord Lieutenant to issue Special | 
Commissions ad libitum; and if his hon. | 
Friend, before charging the Government | 


with attempting to introduce measures of 
severity in order to suppress erime in Ire- 
land, would have patience and see what 
those measures were to be, he might find 
reason to believe that it was possible to 
devise measures which should not outrage 
the feelings of the people, and yet might 
have the effect of suppressing crime in 


His hon. Friend was in! 


| of every commendation, and without the 
/commission of any crime. The crisis of 
| last year left the great mass of the people 
without the ordinary means of support. 
| The small farmers, and indeed many of the 
more wealthy farmers, were obliged to part 
with their capital in order to supply them- 
selves with food. The landlord in many 
instances received no rents; the labour- 
ing population lost their employment, 
and in thousands of cases were unable to 
procure subsistence. It was hardly too 
much to say, that in such a state of things 
society itself was in a state of disorgani- 
sation. What was the course which the 
Government pursued? It proposed an Act 
which had since been ealled the Rations 
Act. By that Act the Government under- 
| took to feed almost the entire population 
of Ireland. It might not be uninteresting 
to the House if he read to them a few ex- 
tracts from official documents, stating the 
number of people who were receiving ra- 
tions in one single week under that Act. 
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The number receiving gratuitous rations 
in Ireland in one week in July, 1847, was 
2,569,926. He believed that no Act of 
Parliament ever was passed that was more 
effectual for its object than the Act of the 
last year. Upon principle it was perhaps 
a perilous thing for the Government to un- 
dertake the feeding of an entire popula- 
tion; but peculiar circumstances having 
forced it upon the Government, and they 
having undertaken it, he believed it was 
the most successful Act that ever was 
passed, and that it was carried out in the 
most satisfactory manner. The persons 
who were employed in Ireland in carrying 
that Act into effect performed their duties 
in an efficient manner, and he believed that 
in no instance had there occurred a case of 
fraud or pecuniary defaleation with respect 
to any of the individuals so employed. 
That was a most satisfactory circumstance. 

The harvest generally had been abund: ant, 

though the quantity of potatoes sown last 
year was very small. In ordinary years 
the value of the potato crop was estimated 
at 15,000,0002. or 16,000,000/.; but this 
year 4,000,000. was, perhaps, the utmost 
of its value. It was under these circum- 
stances—the expiration of the temporary 
Act of last year, and the gathering in of 
a comparatively plenteous harvest—the 
Government was called upon to put in 
force the new poor-law, no other means 
of relief being left for the destitute poor of 
Ireland. It had been said that that law 
was unsuccessful, but he dissented from 
that representation. No doubt the period 
at which the law was first brought into 
operation was unfortunate, looking to the 
vast amount of destitution which prevailed 
throughout the country; but considering 
all the difficulties with which its adminis- 
trators had to contend, the success of the 
law had exceeded his expectations as well 
as the expectations of others, who, it was 
true, had not entertained such favourable 
hopes of it as he had. Considering the 
crisis through which Ireland had passed, 

it was a erent thing to be able to state 
that three- fourths ‘of that country were 
self- supporting. Ile believed he was jus- 
tified in stating that by means of the new 
poor-law three-fourths! of Ireland were 
self-supporting. It was known that the 
distress which had afflicted the western 
districts of Ireland was not yet at an end; 

but the Government had adopted proper 

precautions by obtaining accurate informa- 
tion as to the prospects for the ensuing 
Winter, and by appointing inspectors. It 
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was perfectly true, as had been stated by 
an hon. Member who had spoken from that 
(the Ministerial side of the House), that 
in certain parts of Ireland the poor-law 
alone would not be sufficient for the relief 
of distress; but that was no reason for not 
pressing the provisions of the law as far as 
possible in those parts of the country in 
which it was adequate to the effectual re- 
lief of distress. It was due to the people 
of Ireland to show that they could depend 
on their own resources; and it was due to 
the people of England that they should be 
convinced that those resourees had been 
been applied. He hoped that some means 
would be devised by which the people in 
certain parts of Ireland, to which he had 
referred, might be assisted through the 
crisis which still impended. The time for 
the consideration of that subject would 
arrive when the Government was convinced 
that the powers of the ordinary poor-law 
were insufficient to meet the urgency of 
the case. The hon. Member for Meath 
had said, that a number of boards of guar- 
dians had abandoned the duties imposed 
upon them by law; but he was not aware 
that a single board had thus abandoned its 
duty. Some boards had been dissolved; 
but there were circumstances connected 
with them which rendered it absolutely 
necessary they should be dissolved, irre- 
spective of any voluntary abandonment of 
duty; and for his part he must venture to 
express a doubt whether it would be lawful 
for any board of guardians voluntarily to 
abandon a duty imposed upon it by Act 
of Parliament. The affairs of the unions 
of which the boards were dissolved were 
administered by paid commissioners; and 
it would be useless to deny that they had 
had great and almost overwhelming diffic 
culties to contend with; nevertheless, those 
difficulties had been overcome, and although 
the affairs of those unions had not pro- 
gressed as he could have wished in all re- 
spects, still nothing had occurred to de- 
monstrate that the ordinary poor-law had 
failed. It had been the aim of the Go- 
vernment to carry the poor-law into effect 
in a manner to disarm all opposition. 
They had avoided enforcing the rules in a 
harsh and arbitrary manner, and it was to 
be hoped that by a continuance in the 
same course the law, which was now only 
beginning to take root in Ireland, would 
eventually become popular. Once more 
he requested his hon. Friend, before con- 
demning the measures about to be intro- 
duced by the Government, to wait until 
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they had an opportunity of ascertaining | 
whether they were of a harsh or unconsti- 

tutional nature. Ile might state that the | 
crimes which it was intended to repress | 
being of a local character, the remedy about | 
to be applied would also be of a local char- | 
acter. Under these cireumstances, he 

hoped that his hon. Friends would not 

think it expedient to press the Amendment | 
which they had proposed. The hon. Mem- | 
ber for Cork had alluded to the Irish Ex- | 
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Mr. STAFFORD * said, the wish ex- 


pressed by the right hon. Gentleman who 
had just down was one in which he did 
not in the least concur. It was not to 
him of the slightest consequence whether 
the hon. Mover of the Amendment under 
consideration should see fit to withdraw his 
Motion or not; but he entirely agreed with 
some hon. Gentlemen who had spoken on 
the subject, who thought the Amendment 
ought to be withdrawn. Doubtless the 


ecutive Government in no very complimen- |hon. Member had, since bringing his 
tary terms; but he could assure the hon. | Amendment forward, discovered that which 
Member that if he supposed that part of |a wise tactician ought to have discovered 


the Executive which sat in Dublin led an 
idle life, he was very much mistaken. He 
must declare to the hon. Member that the 
Irish Executive was actuated by an anxious | 
desire to carry the law into effect with per- 
fect impartiality; and he could further as- 
sure him tliat the police of Ireland was not 
the idle foree he imagined it to be. On 
the contrary the police lead a most haras- 
sing, and, in their own opinion, a very ha- | 
zardous life. An hon. Member had said, 

that he (Sir W. Somerville) had always 

shown himself the friend of Ireland before | 
he joined the Government, and had re- 
marked that he ought not to pursue a dif- 
ferent course in consequence of having 
taken office. He did not know what he | 
had done since he had taken office which 

could justify the hon. Member in making 

that observation. It was satisfactory to | 
him to know that at the period of his 
taking office, the hon. Member conceived 
him entitled to the character which the 
hon. Member had given him; and it would | 
indeed surprise him if he should ever do | 
anything whilst he continued in office which 
would justly entitle him to an opposite 
character, or enable any person to say that | 
his conduct had been guided by any but | 
the most humane and kind feelings towards 

Ireland. Did he not entertain such feel- | 
ings, he would be a most unworthy col- 

league of the Ministers with whom he had 

the honour to serve. Whatever mistakes 

hon. Members might think had been com- | 
mitted, either by Ministers or by the Par- | 
liament, no impartial man, either in or out 
of the House, could be of opinion that they 
had not been influenced by the best inten- 
tions, and the sincerest wish to confer upon 
the people of Ireland all the benefits which 
it was in their power to bestow. Ilaving 
troubled the House with these observa- 


| 
| 


tions, he would conclude by expressing a} _ 
hope that the Amendment would be with- | 
drawn. | 


‘ion upon them. 


| stood the right hon. Gentl 


before, that a division would prove that 
whatever union might be between England 


|and Ireland, there was a good deal of divi- 


He 


sion on the other side of the Channel. 


|should give his support to the Address, 
|and should wait to see what the measures 


were to be brought forward by her Majes- 
ty’s Government, before he gave an opin- 
On the very mild and 
temperate speech which had just been ad- 
dressed to the House, he would venture to 
offer a few comments, though not at all, as 
the right hon. Member for Drogheda would 
find, in the spirit of opposition; but he 
merely wished in the first place to remark 


'on what he thought was a discrepancy be- 


tween the statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Seerctary of State for the 
lome Department and the statement of 
the right hon. Member for Drogheda, who 
appeared to think that the poor-law would 
be self-supporting in three-fourths of Ire- 
land, though in the other quarter he con- 
sidered there would be found a necessity 
for a grant from Government? He under- 
man the Home 
Seeretary to say that the funds of the 
British Association would be found avail- 
able and suflicient to mect the difficulties 
that would arise. But if, as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Drogheda 
said, the poor-law would not be found self- 
supporting in one-fourth of Ireland, and 
if, as the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary said, there would be no grant 
come from the Government, then he would 


'ask what was to become of that one-fourth 


part of the people? But he should say 
that the success of the poor-law in three- 
fourths of Ireland, made as it was at a 
time of the greatest difficulty, and impos- 
ing as it did on the property of the coun- 
try a burden of the most unprecedented 





* This Gentleman sat in the preceding Parlia- 
ment under the name of Mr, Statford O’Brien, 
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magnitude, and such as in the annals of 
history they could find nothing like, except 
in times of declared revolution, he thought 
the success of that law did entitle the own- 
ers of property in Ireland, who, through 
their representatives in the last Parliament 
consented to that charge on property, and 
who, according to the admission of the 
Executive Government, had in the greater 
part of Ireland done their best to carry the 
Jaw into operation, the especial protection 
of the Legislature. And when hon. Gen- 
tlemen spoke of the Government coming 
forward now in the old spirit of the Coer- 
cion Bills to put down outrages in Ireland, 
he would beg to remind them that the 
great difference between the past and the 
present occasions was, that now no person 
need by law starve in that country; and 
therefore they (the landlords) did ask and 
demand that the same Legislature which 
had enacted that law, and had imposed 
that tax upon them, ought now to enable 
the property of Ireland to fulfil its engage- 
ments, and to protect the poverty of Ire- 
land by the enactment of laws which would 
serve the purposes of binding society to- 
gether. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Drogheda had stated that the 
peculiarity of the assassinations and the 
attempts at assassination at the present 
day, was that they were all connected 
with land. He would grant that these 
crimes were in the greater part connected 
with land, and with the collection of rates; 
but the right hon. Baronet should not de- 
ceive himself, or take too favourable a view 
of the state of society in that country. He 
ought not to remain under the impression 
that crimes tending to ensure the non-pay- 
ment of rents would stop where they be- 
gan. Let them look at the last murder, 
of which the account had reached London 
that morning—a murder committed in the 
county of Limerick, near to a property 
belonging to his (Mr. Stafford’s) father, 
and which had nothing to do with the col- 
lection of rent. A farmer of the name of 
Dillon lent money to persons, from whom 
he found it impossible to get the money 
back. He accordingly went to Limerick 
to consult his law agent, and on his way 
home he was barbarously murdered. Many 
of these crimes were not at all connected 
with land or with the payment of rents, 
but they were connected with the possession 
of property; and, treat it as they would, 
disguise it as they would, the civil war—if 
he might be allowed to apply the phrase, 
though it was too mild a term for the sys- 
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tem which prevailed—the civil war which 
now prevailed was a war against property; 
it took the form of resistance to rents, of 
resistance to rates, and of resistance to 
debts; and if they chose to thwart the en- 
deavours of the Executive in their efforts 
to suppress that war, they would wrest the 
responsibility from the Government; and 
the reprobation of allowing such a state of 
things as that which now prevailed to con- 
tinue would fall, not upon the Government 
who might bring in measures to repress 
these outrages—not on the portion of the 
House that were ready to support such 
measures, and to judge fairly of their 
merits, and who would not be deterred 
from doing their duty by the fear of being 
charged with supporting old Coercion Bills 
and old arbitrary codes—but it would fall 
an hon. Members who, by their opposition, 
might prevent such measures from passing 
into law. The evil which they to deal 
with in Ireland was not that of solitary 
assassination—it was not the solitary mur- 
der that they had to consider, but it was 
the system of connivance in these murders 
—the system, he might say, of sympathy 
with those assassinations and with those 
murders. It was this sympathy which 
supported crime, and which he was afraid 
would be found to prevail to a greater ex- 
tent in Ireland that in any other country. 
They found that the criminal law in Eng- 
land acted well, because it met with the 
sympathies of the people, and because its 
execution was entrusted in the hands of 
the people, who believed that it was their 
safety and their defence; but when they 
came to apply the principle of that crimi- 
nal law to Ireland, they found no sympa- 
thy in its favour, and none of those ends 
attained by it, which all parted with a 
portion of their natural liberty to ob- 
tain. Ile knew that some hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite would say, ‘* Bring 
round the sympathies of the people, 
do away with the oppression, the injus- 
tice, and the abuses that they are now sub- 
jected to, and you will then get the people 
of Ireland on the side of the law as they are 
in England.”’ He, for one, never stood up 
in that House as the advocate of old abuses. 
He never denied that the landed proprie- 
tors were toa great extent deficient in their 
duty. Ile never opposed the introduction 
of a landlord and tenant law. He would 
receive with favour any measure the Go- 
vernment might bring in onthat subject; but 
he felt at the same time that unless they 
meant to confiscate the property of Ireland, 
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and to sacrifice life in that country, they 
should bring forward measures to protect 
the one, and to defend the other. He did 
not speak of a law to protect the rich. He 
challenged any one who knew the country 
as well as he did to deny that the wish of 
the improving tenant, that the wish of the 
best class of farmers, and the desire of the 
honest frieze-coated peasant, were for some 
such protection as he now asked from the 
Government. Let themnotimagine, because 
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they read in large letters of the murder of 


a magistrate, that the system of terror and 
of alarm ceased there. Let them not ima- 
gine that because they saw resolutions 
passed at meetings of magistrates, or be- 
cause they saw letters in the newspapers 
from persons in responsible positions, that 
there was not close by that spot a set of men 
to whom they had to look for the improve- 
ment of their agriculture, and for the ame- 
lioration of the tone of society and the bet- 
tering of the condition of their poorer bre- 
thren. The sympathies of that set of men 
were with them when they brought forward 
a measure to protect their properties, 
which though little, was dear to them, and 
to defend their lives. Therefore when he 
asked for strong measures, when he ap- 
proved of all that Lord Clarendon had done 
for the protection of property and life, and 
when he said that he tendered to his Ex- 
celleney and to the Government his hearty 
thanks, he did not believe that he stood 
there to vindicate the rights of the man 
only with a thousand acres, but he was 
also the advocate of the honest and indus- 
trious poor man. When hon. Gentlemen 
spoke of assassination being confined to 
the counties of Tipperary and Roscommon 
and a few more, and that they were cause 
by the system of ejectment which was car- 
ried on by the landlords, did they, he would 
ask, mean that ejectments were not en- 
forced in other counties? Even if they 
proved that ejectments were most exten- 
sively enforced where murder was most 
rife, the case would still not be made out 
aceounting for all these disturbances, and 
still less a case for opposing a law which 
was intended to extend not to the whole 
of Ireland, but which would invest in the 
Lord Lieutenant, in whom he, for one, 
had the greatest confidence, a discretion as 
to the districts to which the coercive mea- 
sure was to be applied. He would, with the 
permission of the House, state the particu- 
Jars of one crime which occurred in the 
district with which he was connected, and 
which would show the state of society in 
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that part of the country. He knew that 
there were enormous crimes committed by 
individuals in every ‘society; but still he 
thought the facts he was about to mention 
would give an idea of the state of fecling 
which prevailed in that part of Ireland in 
reference to crime and criminals. He al- 
luded to the recent attempt to assassinate 
Mr. Bayly near Nenagh. Mr. Bayly was 
a man of whom he would only say that all 
who knew him would feel that any eulogy 
was unnecessary. He was a man—and he 
(Mr. Stafford) said it with grief, thoueh he 
found it to be his duty in his place in Par- 
liament not to «oneeal the fact—whose cha- 
racter was such as to affix a deeper shame 
and disgrace on the state of society in which 
an attempt could have been made to assas- 
sinate him. He was in Nenagh, and wait- 
ed there until the shades of evening fell, 
in order that he might see the result of an 
experiment which he had been most anx- 
ious to carry out—namely, lighting the 
town with gas. He was returning home 
with his brother-in-law, Mr. Head, when 
two men were seen inside a wall, and on 
the other side of the road was a young 
country girl, The murderers fired. The 
shot entered the jaw, forcing some of the 
tecth through the other jaw, and splitting 
the tongue across. After the deed was 
perpetrated, Mr. Head heard the country 
girl, who had been evidently placed on the 
road to watch for Mr. Bayly, and convey 
the fact of his approach to the assassins by 
some signal, cry out, ‘‘ Well done, boys; 
now make off as smart as you ecan.”’ Mr. 
Head took the body of his brother-in-law 
into the house of a tenant hard by. The 
wretched man presented a spectacle hor- 
rible to see. There were people in the 
house who saw him, and yet when Mr. 
lead cried to them, ‘* For God’s sake go 
for a surgeon,’’ he blushed for Tipperary 
—he blushed for human nature—to say 
that not a single soul would go for the sur- 
geon, and the brother-in-law was himself 
obliged to leave the victim in torture and 
agony, and go himself to Nenagh to pro- 
cure a surgeon. If Mr. Head had asked 
these people to pursue the murderers, and 
if they had refused, some excuse might be 
found for their conduct, much as their fear 
would be to be deplored ; but he would leave 
it to the House to say, as men and as Chris- 
tians, how they could reconcile it to their 
feelings to leave the country in such a 
state as that case, which they knew was 
not a solitary one, would exhibit. For 
himself he lived without barred windows and 
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without bolted doors, and he never had a 
threatening notice sent to him, or an at- 
tempt made to assassinate him; but he did 
not speak the less strongly on that account. 
He left the system which he had described 
to be dealt with by the House. The Go- 
yernment had acted wisely in calling Par- 
liament together, and on that House now 
rested the responsibility of further mea- 
sures. 

Mr. O’CONNOR thought the speech 
just delivered by the hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire was most ungenerous 
and most unfair, for if he were to describe 
murders committed in England he too 
might harrow up the feelings of the House. 
But English Gentlemen would not there- 
fore seek for measures beyond the law to 
put down such crimes in England. No 
man was more anxious to repress crime in 
Ireland than he was, and more ready to 
assist the Government in putting down 
crime provided that the Government were 
determined that there should not be a re- 
currence of crime. They heard of coercion 
being asked for Ireland, but improvement 
was never proposed by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. There was tranquillity in star- 
vation, and quiet in the grave, and as long 
as these could be obtained there would be 
no improvement. The power of the Go- 
vernment was sufficient to repress crime, 
and there was no necessity for coercion 
beyond the law. The cause of crime in 
Ireland was misgovernment. He had de- 
termined to abide by the proposition of the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir G. Grey) who had 
stated that there would be ample time to 
diseuss these subjects; and he should not 
have risen but for the harrowing and un- 
fair speech of the hon. Member for Nor- 
thamptonshire. He asked the Government 
to solve this problem for him, and until 
they did, they would be justly chargeable 
with every crime committed in Ireland. 
How did it happen that with a genial cli- 
mate, an industrious people, and a fertile 
soil, the Irish people, in this age of pro- 
gress, were so far behind other nations not 
so highly favoured—that they alone were 
retrograding, while other countries were 
progressing in civilisation? He would 
solve the problem for them. It was be- 
cause they had been disinherited class 
after class, until the Government were ob- 
liged to ask for Coercion Bills, as salves 
for the wounds themselves had made. 
What did Government propose with a view 
of preventing the necessity of other Coer- 


cion Bills? Why did they not propose 
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their remedies first? The Government 
had first disinherited the Church; they fed 
the landlords upon 25 per cent of the 
Church property; the free-trade party 
were then allowed to feed upon the land- 
lords; and now the hon. Member for Nor- 
thamptonshire had said the landlords were 
not able to feed the people without the help 
of Government. The landlords had it in 
their power, he maintained, to discharge 
their duty to the people to-morrow if they 
chose. There was just one master gricy- 
ance in Ireland; and if that were removed, 
it would do a thousand times more good 
than setting the people to knock down hills 
and dig holes. Give the tenantry perpetual 
tenures and corn-rents, and all would be 
right; and, until they did that, the Irish 
people would be eternally coming to the 
Government for assistanee, and the land- 
lords for Coercion Bills. They were con- 
stantly hearing of the virtues of every man 
who was murdered, and the valour of the 
landlords; but they ought not to forget the 
starvation and sufferings of the people. 
Members ought to remember their own 
avowal, that there was no other employ- 
ment but on the land in Ireland, and that 
land must be had to subsist. He could 
not join in the eulogiums on the Irish 
landlords, They were not to be compared 
for a moment to the English landlords. 
And what was the reason? The reason 
was, that most of their estates were mort- 
gaged; and their management was handed 
over to middlemen, in order that they 
themselves might reside in England; and 
those middlemen oppressed the tenantry. 
He entreated the Irish Members to sink 
all their differences, and unite together for 
the benefit of Ireland; and, if necessary, 
he would join them in opposing the at- 
tempt of Government to inflict a Coercion 
Bill on Ireland until they showed the re- 
medies they had to propose. He should 
consider himself as a soldier in the eause of 
Ireland, although not now resident there, 
and he would sit in that House, stand in 
that House, and sleep in that House until 
they succeeded. Ilow could they hope 
that the Catholic population, the outlawed 
population of Ireland, would all at once 
come to recognise and respect the law? It 
would, indeed, take generations to recon- 
cile them to the law; but let the Govern- 
ment proceed peaceably and progressively, 
and they would arrive in course of time at 
this desirable result without coercion. 
Coercion Bills would only check their pro- 
gress towards it. It was a melancholy 
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thing to think that to-morrow, on ’Change, 
the report of a new Coercion Bill for Ive- 
land would raise Consols two per cent. Ire- 
land was the battle-ground of the Stock 
Exchange ; and Government was obliged 
to have recourse to Coercion Bills as a 
means of propping themselves up. Instead 
of passing Coercion Bills, let them set the 
people to cultivate the land. The land 
was something. Let the Government pro- 
eeed to base their measures on a reality, 
and not a fiction. Ie would quote the 
motto of the right hon. Member for Tam- 
worth—‘‘ The science of agriculture was 
only in its infaney.”” He had made this 
a household word in every cottage in Eng- 
land. He begged them not to talk to him 
of over-population, and emigration, and 
poor-laws, while one acre of land in the 
country remained uncultivated. If when 
the land was cultivated to its utmost ex- 
tent, emigration should be found to be ne- 
cessary, he would agree to some measure 
of that kind, but not till then. He con- 
sidered that the present Government not 
likely long to retain their places, because 
they were the weakest party in the House; 
and the proposed measures would not add 
to their strength. He was willing to give 
his cordial support to every measure which 
was for the good of the people ; but he 
should oppose every measure they brought 
forward, because he had no faith in them. 
He repeated that he was ready to give his 
support to every measure that should be 
propounded for the good of the country; 
but, as the Government were not likely to 
propound one of that nature, he should 
give them his decided opposition. He 
thought that a good reason, a good notice, 
and good logic. 

Mr. GRATTAN, after the statement of 
the hon. Member for Drogheda (Sir W. 
Somerville), as to the intentions of Go- 
vernment, begged to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Mr. HERRIES wished to refer to a 
part of Her Majesty’s Speech which had 
excited no observation, although in point of 
fact it was the most prominent part of it, 
and referred apparently to the cause of the 
House being assembled at such an unusual 
period of the year. Whether other cir- 
cumstances mtght not also have prevailed 
to occasion that earlier attendance, he did 
not pretend to say; but, independently of 
them, the commercial distress which had 
recently pressed upon the country, and 
which he wished he could say did not now 
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prevail, and the interference which Her 
Majesty’s Government felt themselves un- 
der the necessity of making, for the pur- 
pose of averting, perhaps, a greater ca- 
lamity than ever had occurred in the com- 
mercial history of this country—this was 
a subject which appeared to him to require 
more notice on the part of some of the 
Members of Her Majesty’s Government 
than any one had yet paid to it. There 
were some very remarkable circumstances 
connected with the first paragraph of Her 
Majesty’s Speech. It recorded not only 
the fact of the alarming state of public 
eredit in the country, but also that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, acting, as he really 
believed, on a very just view of their re- 
sponsibility, did interfere, and he thought 
wisely, at a very critical moment, to avert 
the calamity that was impending on us. 
He gave the Government credit for that 
interference. Ie thought that if they had 
not interposed they would have failed to 
discharge a very important duty. The 
position of affairs was this, that the Bank 
of England, under existing circumstances, 
was incapable of giving the commercial 
world that relief and assistance without 
which, in all human probability, the law of 
1844 would have occasioned that calamity 
to which he had referred. The proceed- 
ings of the Government were, of course, 
irregular in their character. Parliament 
not being assembled, the Members of the 
Government, stating that they did so in 
consequence of a determination at which 
the Government had arrived, proposed to 
the Bank of England to do what, without 
such a statement, and an accompanying 
assurance that on certain events happening 
they would be indemnified by Parliament, 
would not have been done. The Bank of 
England, receiving that suggestion, ac- 
quiesced in it, as they were bound to do. 
If they had not acted upon it, the respon- 
sibility on them would have been tremen- 
dous. They did act upon that suggestion, 
and the public in general believed that this 
measure saved the public credit, and that 
through it we were now enabled to congra- 
tulate ourselves with an expectation that 
the worst dangers were passed by. Such 
being the state of things, he certainly did 
expect, on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, that they would at least have 
given the Ilouse all the papers and docu- 
ments relating to this, as they said them- 
selves in their communication with the 
Bank, most extraordinary measure. He 
expected that they would have applied at 
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the earliest possible period for the sanction 
of the House for what they had done. He 
did not suppose it possible, nor was he yet 
prepared to believe that Her Majesty’s 
(Government, because the Bank had not 
actually exceeded the issues which under 
the Act of 1844 they were enabled to 
make, would maintain that there had been 
no infringement of the law. Ile was un- 
willing to impute to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment anything like subterfuge or sharp 
practice. To say that authorising the 
Bank of England to do that which they 
could not have done, and would not have 
done, without the authority given them by 
the Government, was not a contravention 
of the Act, was absurd. He would, how- 
ever, at all events say to Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, that the House ought to have a 
full account of the state of things at the 
Bank when they put forward the notice 
suggested by the Government. They had 
at present nothing but newspaper accounts 
of the transaction, and they had no au- 
thentie copy of what had passed between 
the Bank and the Government. The 
House should have been told by some 
Member of the Government that informa- 
tion on the subject should be supplied ; 
and it was not till he saw the House 
actually preceeding to a division that he 
ventured to rise and draw attention to this 
very singular state of things. If it had 
been intended to give the House more in- 
formation on the subject, he thought that 
it should have been given before a division 
was demanded. There was a Motion an- 
nounced to the House for a Committee on 
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this question; but the terms of the notice | 


did not justify the inference that what had 
already taken place between the Govern- 
ment and the Bank would be the subject 
of inquiry. The notice was given by his 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; and he had no reason to think 
that his right hon. Friend had any inten- 
tion of bringing this matter under discus- 
sion. He was not prepared to offer any 





objection to the measure itself; on the | 


contrary, he thought that it was impera- 
tively required. But surely such a de- 
parture from the law, under the authority 
of Government, on the part of the Bank, 
should come under the solemn considera- 
tion of the House, and should either be 
formally approved or disapproved of by it. 
There was another, too, connected with 
this matter, not adverted to, indeed, in the 
Speech, but in those letters which ap- 
peared in the publie papers, representing 
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that a communication had taken place be- 
tween Her Majesty’s Ministers and the 
Bank. It was stated that Government 
had recommended that the rate of interest 
should be fixed at as high a rate as 8 per 
cent, and that part of the profit arising 
out of this high rate of interest should be 
appropriated to the public service. What 
part of those profits the public was to de- 
rive, what arrangements had been made, 
and to what extent the Bank had acted on 
the suggestions of the Government, and 
had discounted at the rate of 8 per cent, 
remained yet to be told to the House. He 
was sure he need hardly say, in the pre- 
sence of such a statesman as the noble 
Lord at the head of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, that the act of raising money 
without the authority of Parliament was 
an unconstitutional act, and in every case 
in which it occurred required the special 
approbation and confirmation of Parlia- 
ment. It had been suggested in the pub- 
lie papers that, inasmuch as the Act of 
1844 had not actually been infringed, this 
part of the proposed arrangement with the 
Bank would not be effected; but if he read 
right, the letter referred to all the ad- 
vances made by the Bank under the au- 
thority of the letter of license issued by 
the Government. That was the point 
which he thought should have been ad- 
verted to and explained by some Member 
of the Government before the debate 
closed; but he need not say more now, as 
he felt certain that that explanation would 
be given. It had been said that no in- 
demnity was required; but he was sure 
that a sanction on the part of Parliament 


; ought to be given before this measure 


could be considered a lawful and justifiable 
measure on the part of the Government. It 
would be premature to enter now into dis- 
cussion upon the merits of the Bill, as that 


| subject would be fully considered when the 


Motion was made for the appointment of 
the Committee; but he wished to know 


| from the Government whether, in the pre- 


sent state of commercial distress, they 
would venture to proceed, without some 
intermediate suspension of the measure of 
1844, upon an inquiry which would pro- 
bably not be a short one—whether they 
would leave things as they were at present, 
subject to a recurrence—which, however, 
he sincerely hoped might not be the case 
—of similar evils at no distant period, and 
from the chance of which the country 
might now be relieved. The favourable 
turn in commercial affairs had been at- 
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tributed to the measures of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government; and he was very will- 
ing to believe that those measures had 
tended to produce that effect. But the 
Bank had been reduced to a very low ebb 
in notes ; and although their coffers, which 
had been so nearly empty, were now largely 
replenished, yet the same thing might hap- 
pen again; and if such were to be the case, 
were we to depend upon the Government 
taking the same course they had before 
taken; or were they prepared to take some 
measures now to prevent the recurrence of 
the same evil, before entering upon an in- 
quiry which might possibly be drawn out 
to a considereble extent? He merely threw 
this out as a suggestion to the Government. 
He had thought it right to draw the atten- 
tion of the House and the Government to 
what appeared to him to have been an 
omission on the part of the Ministers in 
the course of the debate; and hoped that, be- 
fore the close of the discussion, some more 
satisfactory explanation would be given. 
The CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER: My right hon. Friend, if he will 
allow me so to call him, must see, from the 
turn this debate has taken, that it was 
scarcely possible the explanations he wish- 


ed to hear could have been given, and that | 


what has been, in fact, an Irish debate, 
was not an opportunity for making finan- 
cial statements. He will, I think, ac- 
knowledge, that it would not have been 
a convenient course to mix up these two 
subjects; and, I trust, will hold me ex- 
cused for not having made a speech as to 
commercial affairs upon an Amendment of 
this kind. I certainly had conceived it 
most probable that the conduct which the 
Government has pursued in this matter 
would give rise to some observations to- 
night, and accordingly I came down pre- 
pared. I admit that the House is fully 
entitled to an explanation on the part of 
the Government. The House has a full 
right to expect it at our hands. But I 
think they will not consider it necessary 
for me to give it now. The subject might 
give rise to a discussion of some length, 
which would be inconvenient at this time 
of the night. Whenever the proper op- 
portunity shall oecur—certainly on Tues- 
day next, if not before—I shall be ready 
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has not—although it might have—led to 
any infringement of the law; but still the 
Government felt it to be their duty to call 
Parliament together at the earliest possible 
 tiipdetinity, for the purpose of asking for 
a Bill of Indemnity, if required; but, at all 
events, to give the Legislature an opportu- 
nity of expressing an opinion upon our 
conduct. It is not the intention of the 
; Government to submit any Motion to the 
House. With respect to the papers al- 
|luded to by the right hon. Gentleman, it 
was impossible for us, consistently with the 
forms of the House, either to lay them on 
the table or to make a Motion for their 
production; but we should be guilty of 
great dereliction of duty if we did not 
produce them at the earliest possible op- 
portunity. The letter to the Bank has been 
withdrawn. The reserve in the Bank is now 
upwards of 5,000,0007.; the bullion in the 
Bank amounts to 10,250,0007. These eir- 
cumstances are sufficient to inspire the 
j whole commercial world with confidence, 
|and I do not think that it is now necessary 
| to continue that letter. Parliament is now 
|assembled, and the Government has the 
| power of applying for legislative sanction 
| to any measure which an unforeseen emer- 
gency may require. 

Motion agreed to, and Committee ap- 
pointed to draw up an Address. 

House adjourned at a quarter past 
Twelve o’clock. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, November 24, 1847. 


MINUTES.] PsTITIONS PRESENTED. From Mr. Cardwell, 
| and other hon. Members, from various places, against, 
| and by Dr. Bowring, from the Unitarian Society in the 
South of England, for, the Removal of Jewish Disabilities. 
—By Mr. Ewart, from New South Wales, against Re- 
newal of Transportation to that Colony.—By Mr. Mac- 
gregor, from Glasgow, for Alteration of Law, Bank of 
England; from Glasgow, for Alteration of Law, Railways. 

















THE POOR LAW COMMISSION. 

Mr. BANKES wished to know from 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, who had been appointed Head Com- 
missioner of the New Poor Law; what was 
the date of his appointment; and who 
were responsible for the operations of the 
Commission up to the date of his appoint- 


ment ? 
Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that no 





to state the views of the Government, 
and give the fullest explanations which 
the House can desire. I will only say 
on the present occasion, that I am glad 
the right hon. Gentleman approves of 
the course we have taken. That course 








| appointment of Chief Commissioner had yet 
| taken place; and by an Order in Council, 
made by Her Majesty, the Commissioners 
under the former Act were responsible for 
the administration of the Poor Law. 
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THE UNDER-SECRETARY FOR THE 
COLONIES. 

Mr. C. ANSTEY wished to know whe- 
ther Mr. Stephen had really retired from 
the office of Under Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, and whether Mr. Merivale had been 
appointed in his stead; or whether Mr. 
Stephen was still Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, Mr. Stephen 
had obtained leave of absence for a time, 
on account of ill health. In his absence 
Mr. Merivale, the Under-Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies occupied his 
place. 


ADMIRAL NAPIER’S PORTUGUESE 
PENSION, 

Viscount INGESTRE wished to ask the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the Ad- 
miralty whether there was any foundation 
for the report that Admiral Napier had 
employed the influence of his position in 
order to obtain the arrears of salary due 
to him by the Portuguese Government ? 

Mr. WARD said, he was much in- 
debted to the noble Lord for putting that 


question to him thus early on the meeting 


of Parliament. He was happy to say that 
he was in a position to lay before the 
House the most convincing proofs of the 
utter groundlessness of the report to which 
the noble Lord had alluded. Those proofs 
consisted of papers above all suspicion on 
account of the gentleman from whom they 
came, supported by the means which he 
possessed of ascertaining the real facts of 
the case. Sir Hamilton Seymour had ad- 
dressed a letter upon the subject to the 
First Lord of the Treasury, with permis- 
sion to make use of the document, and that 
letter he would now read. It ran as fol- 
ows :-— 

“My Lord—<As reports to the prejudice of the 
gallant Admiral, Sir C. Napier, have been inserted 
in some of the English newspapers, I am induced 
te trouble your Lordships with the following 
statement. Upon the arrival of the gallant Ad- 
miral at Lisbon, the Finance Minister expressed 
his regret that he was unable to pay him the 
arrears of his pension due to him, adding at the 
same time that he should make an effort to do so 
a8 soon as possible. The answer of Sir C. Napier 
was to this effect : ‘That he had no wish to be 
paid before his companions, and that he would 
take his chance with the rest.’ Sir C. Napier now 


aequaints me that four months’ pension, out of 


the fifteen months then due, has been paid to him, 
and this amount only has been received. He 
further acquaints me that two months having 
elapsed since that part payment was made, 
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thirteen months’ payments are at the present 
moment due to him. The gallant Admiral is thus 
placed in the same position as every other per- 
son who has claims for pensions upon the Portu- 
guese Government; he has not, therefore, abused 
the influence which his present position has given 
him. I do not hesitate to say that I should regret 
as a public calamity the occurrence of any thing 
upon the part of the gallant Admiral which should 
interrupt the great service he is now rendering 
to the country by the performance of his duties 
at the post to which he has been sent by the 
Government of this country. The services which 
he is there rendering are of great value, and 
will, I doubt not, be of great service to the 
country.” 


BANK CHARTER ACT. 


Lorp GEORGE BENTINCK wished to 
know whether it was the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to give a full ex- 
planation to the House of those circum- 
stanees which induced Her Majesty to au- 
thorise Her Ministers to advise the Go- 
vernment to infringe the Bank Charter 
Act of 1844 ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: I stated last night in answer to 
the right hon. Gentleman who sits next to 
the noble Lord (Mr. J. C. Herries), that I 
was ready and prepared to make such a 
statement to the House as the Government 
thought it incumbent upon them to make. 
The late hour at which I spoke last night, 
rendered it clearly impossible that I should 
make that statement then; and when I 
stated that probably the most convenient 
opportunity for making it would be Tues- 
day next, it appeared to me that that pro- 
position met with the general concurrence 
of the House. I took it, therefore, for 
granted that it was understood as settled 
that on Tuesday that statement should be 
made. Personally I am ready now, as I 
was ready last night, to make that state- 
ment; but I think it is not fair to the 
Ilouse to proceed with it now, after the ge- 
neral understanding which was come to last 
night. It is not usual to introduce sub- 
jects of this importance upon the report of 


the Address; still, if it had been so ar- 


ranged last night, I should have been per- 
feetly ready to proceed now; but I think 
it would be more consistent with the wishes 
of the House to defer my statement until 
Tuesday. I may add, that I have laid on 
the table of the House to-day the docu- 
ments alluded to last evening by the right 
hon. Gentleman. Those papers will be 
printed, and I think it desirable that they 
should be in the hands of Members pre- 
vious to the explanation being given. 
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REPORT ON THE ADDRESS. 


The Report on the Address in answer 
to Her Majesty’s most gracious Speech 
brought up and read. On the question 
that it be read a second time, 

Mr. OSBORNE believed it was per- 
fectly in accordance with the forms of the 
House, to make a few observations upon 
the Speech which had been delivered to 
them last night; and though, on ordinary 
occasions, he should not have indulged in 
any criticism on those necessary prologues 
of the Session, which, by long prescrip- 
tion, were allowed to give the smallest 
quantity of promise in the greatest quan- 
tity of words; yet he thought, when the 
House reflected on the unparalleled state 
of affairs with which Parliament had to deal 
in the present Session, that he need offer no 
apology to the House for passing a few 
observations, in no unfriendly spirit, upon 
various topics contained in that Address. 
He did not think, when they considered 
the paralysed state of commerce in this 
country—when they knew that trade was 
depressed and confidence shaken—when 
they took into account the unparalleled 
state of society in Ireland—and also when 


they reflected that there were serious inti- 


mations of coming disturbance in the po- 
litical horizon of Europe, that it would be 
regarded as presumptuous in a Member of 
that House to make a few observations to 
it upon matters so important. The first 
topic in the Address related to the com- 
mercial embarrassments. After the pro- 
mise of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to give a full 
explanation of what had passed between 
the Bank of England and the Government, 
he certainly did not wish to press forward 
any unnecessary debate upon that subject; 
still he must say that he could not think 
that the embarrassments in trade mention- 
ed in Her Majesty’s Speech were of a 
purely local nature. He thought that it 
was an imperial question, affecting as much 
the well-being of Ireland, and of every 
portion of the kingdom, as it did the great 
capital of the empire ; and he would ask 
the House whether, had it not been that 
trade was more flourishing this time last 
year than it was at present, this country 
could have made a sacrifice of ten millions 
of money to relieve the distresses of Ire- 
land? As he felt that it was by the in- 
vestment of English capital in that coun- 
try that they could at all regenerate the 
social condition of Ireland, he, for one, 
could not feel satisfied until the basis of 
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trade in this country was put upon some 
surer foundation than it rested upon at 
present. He did not for an instant pre. 
tend, with his limited knowledge of the 
working of the Bank Charter Act of 1844, 
to enter into any discussion upon that sub- 
ject, or to give an opinion which must be 
of no value in the presence of men who 
had made the study of such subjects the 
business of their lives. This only he 
would say, that he thought the Govern- 
ment had acted wisely in sending that 
matter before a Committee; but, looking 
at it now in an unbiassed manner, he 
thought the Act had probably undergone 
much unnecessary odium. He would not, 
for obvious reasons, enter into any defence 
of that Act or, of its promoters; but he 
thought the House should bear in mind 
that not above three banks of issue had 
failed during the late monetary pressure, 
He next came to that portion of the Speech 
which related to European policy. The 
House would remember that Her Majesty 
expressed her concern at the breaking out 
of a civil war in Switzerland. He was 
not aware whether many hon. Members 
had addressed themselves to the considera- 
tion of that civil war in Switzerland; but 
he was sure they must be well aware that 
the example set by this country no later 
than last year, when we interfered, as he 
thought, in a most untoward manner, in 
the affairs of Portugal, would furnish a 
very fair precedent for the autocrat of 
Austria to interfere in the arrangement of 
the Swiss cantons. He did hope, however, 
that Her Majesty’s Government, when 
they offered their mediation, in conjunction 
with our Allies, ‘‘ for the purpose of restor- 
ing to the Swiss Confederation the bless- 
ings of peace,’ would take care that that 
mediation should be of a different charac- 
ter to that which was offered in the king- 
dom of Portugal; and that they would 
not, for the sake of ensuring the blessings 
of peace, compromise the liberties of 
conscience, or allow the right of the 
majority of the federal states to rule the 
other cantons to be called in question. 
He came now to the next paragraph, which 
assured the House that ‘‘ Her Majesty 
looked with confidence to the maintenance 
of the general peace of Europe.’’ He was 
aware that the noble Lord at the head of 
Foreign Affairs was a man of great nerve, 
probably the only man in the House who 
possessed a universal knowledge of the re 
lations of the different States of Europe; 
but he must be blessed with a superabun- 
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dant degree of nerve who could look with 
confidence to the maintenance of the ge- 
neral peace of Europe, when he took into 
consideration the state of Spain, France, 
Portugal, and Switzerland, and knew that 
any spark which might light a conflagra- 
tion in those countries might compromise 
the peace of the world. More particularly 
was there a necessity for the consideration 
of the state of Europe in relation to a sub- 
ject to which he should feel it to be his 
duty in the course of this Session to eall 
the attention of the House, viz., the very 
incomplete and disgraceful state of the na- 
tional defences. He did not know whether 
it were of importance to draw the attention 
of the House to the treaty which had been 
concluded with the Republic of the Equator. 
He believed that that treaty had been con- 
cluded with a State which had no force; 
and he also believed, that of all the serious 
humbugs which had been perpetrated in 
this country, one of the greatest had been 
our attempt to put down the slave trade. 
By the very course we had taken on this 
occasion, we had done more to promote the 
horrors of the traffic than if we had never 
interfered; and he hoped that some hon. 
Gentleman, better acquainted with the de- 
tails of the subject than he could possibly 
be, would take an early opportunity of 
bringing this question before the House, in 
order that it might be put on its true me- 
its, that the country might no longer be 
called upon to pay money which, so far 
from putting down the slave trade, only 
tended to accumulate its horrors. He now 
came to the most difficult portion of the 
Speech, the consideration of which might 
have been thought to have been concluded 
last night. He approached the subject 
with fear and trembling, for he looked upon 
the debate of last night as fraught with 
serious consequences, inasmuch as he saw 
init an antagonistic spirit displayed which 
could do no good to this country, and he 
feared would be productive of mischief in 
Ireland. In touching upon it, he should 
endeavour to imitate the calm, temperate 
appeal which had been made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland, 
in speaking of the affairs of that country. 
If so humble a Member as himself might 
be allowed to hold out the right hon. Sec- 
retary, as an example, he could assure the 
House that every indisereet word spoken 
in the House was fraught with conse- 
quences which no man could overlook. He 
knew, that of that great body of ecclesias- 
ties who were last night the objects of at- 
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tack by certain hon. Members, the greater 
part were sound; but, of course, as among 
all large bodies of men, there were many 
wicked and some designing men. He 
could assure the House, however, that it 
was a mistake to suppose that the great 
body of ecclesiastics in Ireland were any- 
thing else than the friends of order and re- 
ligion. It was with great pain that he 
had heard the reference made to the 
speech of a venerable archdeacon of the 
Roman Catholic Church—a speech which 
he, for one, would not for a moment de- 
fend. But he thought they should take 
into consideration that this gentleman was 
probably of an excitable temperament. He 
knew that gentleman, and he stated this 
in justice to him. He had known him for 
some time past to have been in very bad 
health, and that he had been ordered not to 
undergo any unnecessary excitement. He 
also knew that the Sunday previous to 
making the speech referred to, he preached 
one of the strongest sermons from the 
altar, denouncing agrarian crime and agra- 
rian disturbance of the peace. He said 
this, not because he admired the offensive 
style of oratory, which he feared was too 
prevalent in Irish debates, but as a com- 
mon act of justice to the individual himself. 
The Speech from the Throne also said 
that— 

“Tier Majesty trusts that this distress will be 
materially relieved by the exertions which have 
been made to carry into effect the law of the last 
Session of Parliament for the support of the des- 
titute poor.” 

The House had heard from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland that 
three-fourths of the country would be 
supported by the poor-law. He be- 
lieved that in many districts this poor- 
law had been working well. But he must 
tell the Government, that by a most indis- 
creet and hastily-issued circular from the 
office of the Under Secretary, they had 
nearly imperilled, not only the working of 
the poor-law, but the peace of the south of 
Ireland. He did not know whether or not 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for Ireland was aware that no later than a 
fortnight ago a circular appeared, contrary 
to the Act of Parliament, contrary to the 
express conditions laid down by this House, 
ordering all the money that was in the 
hands of the poor-law treasurer to be paid 
into the hands of the civil paymaster in 
Dublin. Upon this being issued, it was 
searcely possible to describe the consterna- 
tion into which it threw the south of Ire- 
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land. Rates which were formerly well col- 
lected, at once ceased to be collected alto- 
gether; and, in consequence, this circular, 
which was issued without consultation or 
communication with the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, but was the result of a blunder 
by some minor official, very nearly perilled 
the very carrying out of their poor-law. 
As far as his knowledge went of that poor- 
law, he should say that it was working well 
in sundry unions of Tipperary, though he 
grieved to say that the rates had become 
so extremely high that it was impossible 
for the property to bear it. In his union, 
in the year 1843, the rate was 4,0001.; 
but in the present year it had increased to 
20,0007. It was clear, therefore, if the 
increase of the rates continued in the same 
proportion, that it would be totally impos- 
sible for the property to bear it. The 
Speech went on to say, that— 

“Her Majesty had learned with satisfaction 
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that landed proprietors had taken advantage of 


the means placed at their disposal for the improve- 
ment of land.” 

Now, he did think that of all the things 
that occurred in the Speech, this was the 
most extraordinary. For what was the 
real fact? It was very true that landed 
proprietors had made application for por- 
tions of the million of money which was 
given as a bonus for the removal of the 
corn laws. It might be said, that they 
came fast and furious to the Board of 
Works; but he knew only of two instances 
in which a sixpence had been given. That 
morning he received a letter from a noble 
Lord in the south of Ireland, who had made 
an application for 20,000/., and who had 
deyoted his whole time and capital to look- 
ing after and employing the people; and 
that noble Lord begged him to repre- 
sent to the Government that unless an 
advance was made out of the loan, he 
could not answer for the peace of the 
county, or put a single man to work. 
Therefore, when Ministers came and told 
the House that they had placed this money 
at the disposal of the landlords, they were 
bound to say when this money was ad- 
vanced, and whether there was yet some 
portion of it in the Treasury which could 
be advanced for the purpose of affording 
employment to the people of Ireland. He 
had thought it his duty to advert to this 
in strong language, as it was a point of 
such vital importance. If the cultivation 
of the land was to proceed, they must, by 
some means or other, carry out their part 
of the bargain, and lodge the million of 
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money for the employment of the people, 
The Speech went on to say—and he came 
now to the most lamentable subject for 
consideration— 

—“that in some counties of Ireland atrocious 
crimes had been committed, and a spirit of insub- 
ordination had manifested itself, leading to an 
organised resistance to legal rights.” 

He could assure the House that he should 
endeavour, in discussing the subject, for 
the moment to forget that he was a land- 
lord in Ireland, and that he should ap- 
proach the discussion of this question in a 
larger spirit; that he should not regard 
the mere temporary inconvenience and an- 
noyance that had assailed himself, but 
would endeavour by his speeches and votes, 
as far as it lay in his power, to place mat- 
ters in that country on a better footing 
than they were at present. He could as- 
sure the hon. Member for Kilkenny, who 
rather taunted him with having gone over 
to Ireland with good intentions, but that 
he had abused them, that he knew of no 
abuse except the great sacrifice of income 
which he had made. He assured the hon. 
Member, that if his arrears of rent went 
to promote conciliation, he would very will- 
ingly grant many years’ indulgence. See- 
ing what had been the state of the potato 
crop—for the potato was at once the mo- 
ney and the food of the people in some 
parts of Ireland—he was only surprised 
that there was not a worse state of things 
prevailing amongst the tenantry. He 
hoped, however, that the Government 
would prove equal to the occasion, and 
come forward with measures not of a 
tinkering, but of a constructive kind, so 
that society in Ireland might be re-or- 
ganised de novo. He was well assured 
that Ireland could not be saved in any 
other way. The country had been reduced 
to its present state by our past legislation, 
and we must be prepared to abide by the 
consequences. But if they carried out 
the spirit which was now at work in Ire- 
land, as far as the Lord Lieutenant was 
concerned, Ireland was in safe hands. It 
was, he considered, ungenerous on the 
part of Irish Members to cast any reflec- 
tions upon Lord Clarendon, because he 
had made suggestions respecting improve- 
ments in agriculture. Although lectures 
might not be of very great use in the south 
of Ireland, still there were counties in Ire- 
land where he was well assured they might, 
by means of agricultural lectures, and still 
more by the employment of agriculturists, 
do great good. But there had been some 
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little dispute as to what the nature of the 
outrages in Ireland was. Upon that point 
he felt that he should not be doing his 
duty to his constituents, or the public at 
large, if he concealed from the House that 
he was not of opinion that in those five 
counties the outrages were simply of an 
agrarian character. It might be very well 
to tell him that certain gentlemen were 
safe in their houses; but when he knew 
that the poor labourer was the man who, 
at this moment, was living under a “ reign 
of terror;’’ and when he could tell them 
the names of individuals who, driven from 
their homes, sought refuge in bogs, and 
hid themselves in drains, but whose names 
never appeared in the provincial papers, 
the House would at once see that those 
outrages were not simply of an agrarian 
character. The fact was, that they were 
conducted by a few men who had deter- 
mined, at all hazards, to get possession of 
the land. Though he believed that, in 
the main, the hearts and the feelings of 
the Irish tenantry were sound, still we all 
knew that it was in the power of a few 
men to strike terror and disunion through- 
out a whole country; and in carrying out 
their lawless interdicts, they spared the 
life neither of the rich nor of the poor 
man. But when he came to so grave a 
thing as the enaction of a Coercion Bill, 
he begged to say that, before recording 
his votes for abrogating the ordinary laws, 
he must see what were the schemes the 
Government intended to develop for the 
better ordering of society in Ireland. 
Though he was disposed to strengthen 
the hands of Government, and had the 
greatest confidence in the abilities and in- 
tentions of Lord Clarendon, at the same 
time, considering the position he had the 
honour to hold, he did not think that he 
should be doing his duty if, from mere 
personal feelings, he rushed to the conclu- 
sion that a Coercion Act was necessary. 
He thought that it was a great matter of 
doubt whether the law might not be found 
efficient if properly carried out as it now 
stood in the five counties. But at any 
rate, before enacting a measure of coer- 
cion, Her Majesty’s Ministers were bound 
to come down and lay upon the table of 
the House some distinct plans for the fu- 
ture government of Ireland. Coercion 
alone would be but a temporary palliative. 
Moreover, he would not deceive hon. Mem- 
bers by saying that he believed a Bill for 
enacting what was called tenant-right 
would go to the root of the evil. The evil 
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was deeper seated; and, as long as they 
had a class of labourers in that country 
badly fed, wretchedly clad, and worse paid, 
depend upon it they could have no safety 
for life or property. By some means or 
other, measures must be devised for alle- 
viating the condition of the agricultural 
labourers, or their Bills for tenant-right 
would be of little avail. Not that he was 
blind to the necessity of tenant-right. He 
thought a measure of that sort was highly 
requisite, not only in justice to the people 
of Ireland, but to the people of England; 
and he should be happy to support any 
reasonable and well-digested measure by 
which the relations between landlord and 
tenant might be put on a sounder footing. 
On looking over the Speech from the 
Throne—this programme of the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers—he very much 
regretted to observe the omission of all 
reference to one measure which, in his 
opinion, would be of greater service to Ire- 
land eventually, than all the measures that 
could be adopted—he meant an Act to 
facilitate the sale of encumbered estates in 
Ireland; for he felt confident, unless they 
could free the land from the shackles in 
which it was at present bound—unless 
they could throw the land of Ireland into 
the market, they would never have any 
real improvement. He would, therefore, 
respectfully press upon the attention of the 
Government the necessity of taking up this 
measure in a large spirit, and bringing in 
a Bill by which, per fas aut nefas, the 
land of Ireland should be thrown into the 
market. In the course of the speech of 
the hon. Member for Surrey (Mr. Drum- 
mond) last night, he referred to the ques- 
tion of the Irish Church Establishment. 
And although he (Mr. Osborne) might be 
told that this was not the time to moot 
that question, he must respectfully dissent 
from the opinion. He believed this was 
the time when you might put the whole 
state of society in Ireland on a different 
and better footing; and although he did 
not wish to see the abolition of the Estab- 
lished Chureh in Ireland, he thought it 
was possible, by putting it upon a congre- 
gational and not a territorial footing, that 
you might pave the way for a better state 
of things in Ireland. He did not know 
whether the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government had at all turned in his mind 
the necessity of applying to the Church 
question; but of this he was very sure, 
that until you legislated upon correct princi- 
ples in that country, you would year after 
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year be coming to Parliament for Coercion 
Bills; and you would be obliged to have 
recourse to what was called by the hon. 
Member for the county of Cork, the same 
vulgar expedient, and go on in the same 
vicious circle from year to year. 
thanked the House for having kindly lis- 
tened to the few remarks which he had 
felt it his duty to make. He hoped he 
had not overstepped the limits which he 
had determined to observe. And if he 
might give some advice to an hon. Mem- 
ber whose great and undoubted position 
was that of being the leader of a most 
powerful party in Ireland—he meant the 
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hon. Member for Kilkenny—he would tell | 
him that it was unworthy of him to listen | 


to reports which were not properly authen- 
ticated; and if the hon. Member would 


only leave him to carry out his own inten- | 


tions, he had no doubt that those inten- 


tions, when Ireland was more pacified, | 
would be properly estimated, and that he | 


should not be obliged to bear the disagree- 
able character of an absentee. 


Lorp GEORGE BENTINCK: Sir, not- | 


withstanding that my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has said, that 
it is contrary to the custom of this House 


to enter into a debate upon the report of ; 
the Address, I apprehend it is altogether 
consistent with the forms of Parliament, | 


and that it would be much more incon- 


sistent with the custom of this House, and || 


much more inconsistent with the feelings 


of the country, when the whole mind of, 
England is full of the commercial distress | 


with which the country is now overpowered, 


and is looking with the deepest anxiety for | 


some explanation from the Government of 
the course which they mean to take with 
regard to the restriction of the Bank 
Charter Act, that Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
one and all, should be permitted to remain 
entirely silent on the subject; and that 
when in the first paragraph of the Ad- 
dress Her Majesty’s name has been, as I 


think, unconstitutionally put forth, as a} 


protection to Her Ministers, stating that 
Her Majesty authorised Her Ministers to 


recommend to the Directors of the Bank of | 


England an infraction of the law, neither 
the noble Lord at the head of the Trea- 
sury nor the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should vouchsafe to explain to the House 
and the country the circumstances which 
have induced them to give that advice to 
the Crown. But, more than all, I am sure 
the country will not be satisfied if we allow 
this answer to the Address to be presented 
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!to Her Majesty without having some ex. 
planation from the Government of the rea- 
|} sons which, for the first time in the history 
of this country, have induced them to pro. 
pose a new usury law, of which the ten- 
dency is not to reduce the rate of usury, 
‘but to add to it; and when, for the first 
‘time the Ministers of Her Majesty have 
thought fit without the consent of Parlia- 
ment to raise taxes upon the people ina 
way which I am quite sure is most odious 
| to the feelings of the country. These are 
reasons, I think, sufficient to call upon Her 
| Majesty’s Ministers to give a full and com- 
‘plete statement of all the circumstances 
which induced them to fix particularly on 
‘the 25th October—neither sooner nor later 


| —to apply this relief to the country. My 


‘right hon. Friend said last night that the 


debate had taken an Irish turn, and that 
at that late hour of the evening—seven mi- 
nutes before twelve o’clock—he could not 
be expected to make the long statement to 
the House with which he had come pre- 
ipared. I, for one, do not regret it. Sure 
I am none of the English Members regret 
that, though the subject of Irish distress 
‘stood after the fourth paragraph of the 
Speech, that the subject of Irish distress 
took precedence even of the not less dis- 
tress with which England is now atilicted, 
Sure I am that impatient as this country 
|is to hear some explanation from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers of the course which they 
intend to take with respect to the restrie- 
tions upon the Bank of England, the country 
will endure with patience that the ear of 
| the House should be first given to the ter- 
rible tale of Irish distress. Sir, I must 
say, that if this Address had been reported 
‘and consented to without a full explanation 
| by the Government of all the cireumstances 
'which led to it, bitter would be the disap- 
| pointment throughout the country. Sir, it 
‘will be in the recollection of the House 
| that an early period of the last Session the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in bringing his 
financial budget before the House, pronoun- 
eed a high eulogium on the advantages of 
the Bank Charter Act. It will be in the re- 
collection of the House that ke was loudly 
| called upon by many of my friends, and 
| by a petition from the merchants of the 
| city of London, and by various petitions 
from the merchants and manufacturers of 
| almost every city throughout England and 

Scotland, to relax this restriction; but my 
'right hon. Friend said the worst was over; 
and though it had been my intention to 
have moved the repeal or the mitigation of 
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that Act, the unexpected announcement of 
an early dissolution of the Parliament left 
no time for any such course. Sir, it will be 
recollected that at a later period, towards 
the end of the month of September, a depu- 
tation presented itself to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer from Newcastle, at a period when al- 
ready the value of the property of the 
houses that had failed in London, Liver- 

ol, and Glasgow, approached nearly ten 
millions sterling—that they, foreseeing that 
increased difficulties were coming, applied 
to the right hon. Gentleman to remove 
this Bank restriction, which made it diffi- 
cult to get the best bills discounted. What 
was the answer of the right hon. Gentle- 
man? Why, that he could not be ex- 
pected to guard against the consequences 
of over-trading and over-speculation, and 
there was nobody who did not know that 
there was no undue pressure in the 
money market as regarded houses in 
good credit. This was at the very time 


that Exchequer bills were at 25s. discount; 
when the power of the Bank of England 
to continue its payments began to be 
doubted; when amongst the houses in 
bad credit was the Exchequer Office it- 
self, whose bills subsequently went down 


to 40s. discount. But still the right hon. 
Gentleman was obdurate. On the 19th of 
October another deputation waited upon 
the noble Lord the First Lord of the 
Treasury and the right hon. Gentleman 
from Liverpool. What said the noble 
Lord to them? Why, as they left his 
room, that he gave them no hopes. Time 
went on. Suddenly, on Saturday, the 
23rd of October, certain bankers and others 
from the city of London waited upon the 
noble Lord. The right hon. Member for 
Tamworth came to town on Friday even- 
ing in his way to Windsor Castle. I do not 
know whether he appeared in the light 
of an amicus curice, or whether he tender- 
ed his advice on the oceasion, to the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer; but suddenly we 
found that the Government had begun to 
relent. It was reported, I know not with 
what truth, that a gentleman, Mr. Pease, 
once a Member of this House, came up from 
Northumberland in the latter part of the 
week, and paid a visit to the noble Lord (Earl 
Grey) at the head of the Colonial Depart- 
ment, and to the right hon. Gentleman 
who has the honour to represent Northum- 
berland. [Sir G. Grey: It is incorrect. ] 
How necessary it is, then, that we should 
have correct information. All these ru- 
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mours have passed current for a long time, 
and it has been said, that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, who were obdurate to the cries of 
the city of London, of Liverpool, of Glasgow, 
and Manchester, at length listened to the 
cries, that came at an appropriate moment, 
from Northumberland and Durham, They 
were informed that the Durham District 
Bank was on the point of stopping, and 
that unless the restriction was taken off 
the Bank of England so as to enable 
it to afford relief on the Saturday week 
fullowing, there would not be a col- 
lier in Northumberland or Durham who 
would receive his weekly wages; and it 
was a concession to the fears of the noble 
Lord and the right hon. Gentleman, who 
was supposed to have been significantly told 
** that he knew what the colliers of North- 
umberland and Durham were’’—that that 
was conceded to the wants of Northumber- 
land and Durham which had been refused 
to the United Kingdom. Well, then, is it 
not important, if this be not true, that we 
should learn what it was that induced the 
Government on the 23rd of October, by 
which time houses, to the amount in value 
of their liabilities of nearer fifteen mil- 
lions than ten millions sterling, had fallen, 
at length to concede and take the restric- 
tion off the Bank, and thus relax the 
chains with which commerce was so in- 
juriously fettered and bound down? I 
think that we are at least entitled to 
hear from Her Majesty’s Government, 
first, what were the immediate causes that 
induced them at this particular period to 
give way, whilst they refused at those ear- 
lier periods, when, if they had been more 
conceding, they might, as the whole com- 
mercial interest of this country believe, 
have warded off a very large portion of this 
distress and disaster. We have a right to 
know why it was that Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters postponed so long this urgent mea- 
sure of relief. By courtesy we did allow 
the Address to be voted last night. It was 
because we felt it was better to distinguish 
between the Irish and the English interest 
in this matter, and that, inasmuch as the 
Irish Amendment had been moved at the 
first moment at which an opportunity 
was given, although in its proper course 
that Amendment, should not have come 
until after the consideration of those para- 
graphs connected with the banking interests 
of the country had been disposed of, that 
we thought that we had better have the 
discussion on a different day. No compro- 
mise that I heard of was entered into. The 
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right hon. Gentleman, at seven minutes 
before twelve, thought it not a convenient 
opportunity, and proposed Tuesday ; but 
there was no agreement that I heard 
that this debate should be taken on Tues- 
day. The hon. Gentleman who moved 
this Address attributed all the distress, or 
the greater portion of it, to the enormous 
sums that had been expended in railways. 
This is a very convenient argument. I am 
not surprised to hear a free-trade Govern- 
ment and the political economists join in 
the ery “ that it is all the railways that 
have brought on these difficulties.”” That 
there are difficulties, nobody disputes. So 
gloomy a speech never was made by any 
Sovereign to Her people as that which we 
are now considering; but when the right 
hon. Gentleman says that 161 millions 
have been spent in railways, and that it is 
impossible that any country should bear 
such a drain as that, he forgot to tell us 
that the expenditure had taken place in 
the course of twenty years. There was 
laid upon the table of this House at the 
latter part of the last Session a return 
showing the sum total that had been spent 
in railway works and railway stock. This, 
of course, was exclusive of the purchase 
of land; but it must be clear to every 
Gentleman, that any money so paid for 
land is merely a transfer from one to the 
other, and cannot be counted as in any 
degree a drain upon the capital of the 
country. The entire sum spent up to 
the Ist of January, 1847, in railway 
works and railway stock, amounted, in 
round numbers, to eighty-two millions 
sterling ; but of this thirty-two millions 
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5? 
had been expended prior to the commence- 
ment of the year 1841. Thus there re- 
mained but fifty millions, which was ex- 
pended in the five years from 1841 to 1846. 
I do not know where the hon. Gentleman 
gets his authority for stating that the sum 
that has been expended now amounts to 
161 millions. I believe that the sum called 
up in the present year amounts to thirty- 
three millions; but of that, six or seven 
millions is in arrear. The result of this is, 
that in the present year you have about 
twenty-six millions, with perhaps seven 
millions more in loans, making altogether 
thirty-three millions, to be added to fifty 
millions that had been expended between 
1841 and the present time, both years in- 
elusive. So that you had altogether, 
say eighty-five millions sterling, at the 
outside, spent in the period between 
1840 and the present time. That was 
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a period of seven years, and the sum ex. 
tended over that period would average no 
more than 12,140,000/. each year; and they 
were gravely told that this country, after 
thirty-two years of peace, was reduced to 
such a state of poverty and distress that 
she could not bear such an expenditure 
without being brought to the brink of ruin, 
The hon. Member who moved the Ad- 
dress spoke as a matter of astonish. 
ment of the sums which had been ex. 
pended in railway speculations; but had 
he considered the sums which were spent 
annually by this country during the war? 
We were told, forsooth, that it was the 
great famine which had afflicted the coun- 
try and caused the distress. It is true 
that a great deal of gold has gone out of 
the country for provisions; but the com- 
mercial distress has been caused by the 
joint operation of the Bank Charter Act 
with the system of free imports. It is not 
the high price of corn; the price of corn in 
the last seven years of the war averaged, 
I think, 94s. 6d., and yet we were en- 
abled to raise and spend each and every 
year of those last seven years of the war 
70,000,0002. sterling, and more, upon an 
average, in taxes alone, whilst in loans we 
raised and spent in those same seven years, 
I think, above 180,000,000/., that is, 
26,000,0007. a-year more, and we spent 
that money too—not in the country, but 
to carry on the war in foreign lands. Were 
we poverty-stricken then? Were we a 
humbled and a ruined nation then? Was 
England then a spectacle of bankruptcy 
and shame ? Was England crying out that 
she was ruined, and could do no more? 
In the last year of the war—in 1815—we 
spent 131,000,000. sterling; we were able 
to raise a property-tax of 15,000,000I. ; 
we sent 207,000 regulars and 80,000 
militia into the field, whilst at home we 
had 340,000 local militia; we were able 
to pay 140,000 seamen and marines; 
and now are we to be told that we can- 
not employ 303,000 railway labourers on 
profitable works without bringing the coun- 
try to the verge of ruin? It is well 
for the Government to raise this ery 
against the railways; it is well that these 
free-traders who promised so much and 
have performed so little, should have some 
scapegoat on which to visit all their sins. 
But how is it that we look around us and 
see in the United States of America, in 
Belgium, in France, in Prussia, in Bava- 
ria, and in Russia, railway operations (so 
far as the Continent is concerned), 2 
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proportion to their resources, not inferior 
to these, and the same dearth prevail- 
ing, and yet these countries are not bank- 
rupt? We have got within these few 
days the speech of King Leopold of Bel- 
gium, and he congratulates his country 
that, the famine being over, Belgium has 
got through her financial crisis far more 
successfully than neighbouring countries. 
We have the speech of the King of Hol- 
land to their High Mightinesses the States 
General; he, too, congratulates them upon 
the favourable state of their finances, and 
the prosperity that is showing itself again. 
Three months ago, when the harvest was 
yet scarcely completed, we had the speech 
of the Minister of Finance at Paris (M. 
Dumon), who congratulated the country 
upon the fine harvest, as we have thanked 
Providence for the fine harvest here; he 
was at that time asking the sanction of the 
French Chamber for a loan of 10,000,0002. 
sterling; he entered into the discussion of 
what would be needed from the Government 
for the French railways; he stated the sum 
altogether at 64,000,000/., and he stated 
the large sums that had already been spent; 
but did he speak of poverty and bankruptcy? 
Did he speak of a falling revenue, and of 
manufacturers and labourers out of employ- 
ment? No; he congratulated the country 
that every year, from 1830 onwards to 
1840, the revenue of France had been 
annually increasing by something like 
400,0002.; but since the State had assisted 
private industry by these large advances 
upon railways, in the last seven years the 
revenue of France had been annually in- 
creasing by the amount of 23,000,000F., 
which is about 940,0001. a year; and he 
congratulated the Chamber that the mo- 
mentary depression which had existed in 
the year 1846 on account of the famine was 
already passed away, and ‘ the revenue of 
France was again marching upon the ascen- 
dant.’’ I am reminded too of the state of the 
French funds. See what is the difference : 
the French Three per cents, which used to 
stand about 13 per cent below the English, 
are creeping up to the English funds, and 
now stand but 9 per cent below our Three 
per Cent Consols. Look at Prussia, and 
you see the same thing: an annually in- 
creasing revenue—her population in the 
last thirty years since the war increased by 
one-half—her debt reduced almost to no- 
thing—the country every year able to pay 
off a large portion of her debt—and her 
exports, annually increasing in the last ten 
years, more than doubled, her external 
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trade having increased in the proportion of 
nine to four. Look at the other States; 
look at Bavaria, and you find the same 
thing. Bavaria is remarkable for its en- 
couragement of railways and similar mea- 
sures; and I think her exports in the last 
ten years have increased in the proportion 
of six to four; she is annually able to pay 
off a large portion of her debt, her revenues 
enormously exceeding the amount of her 
annual expenditure. But if there is no dis- 
tress in Russia, it may be said, that the 
famine did not extend to that empire? But 
what do we see in the case of the Emperor 
of Russia—him of whom we used to hear 
that he was so poor that it was impossible 
he should ever go to war? Why, we are 
looking with anxious impatience to the de- 
termination of his Imperial Majesty, glad to 
receive a contribution of some 5,000,0001. 
to the funds of Western Europe; and yet 
we read the other day that His Majesty, 
instead of finding his coffers much denuded, 
has discovered since the spring that no less 
than 3,500,000/. of gold has flowed into 
his coffers. How is it, that the same 
causes have not had the same effects on 
continental Europe that we are told they 
have had on England? What is the dif- 
ference between this country and foreign 
countries? Why, there are two great dif- 
ferences. Not one of these continental 
Powers has abandoned the old national 
principle of protection of their own industry; 
not one of these countries has consented to 
be so easily parted from its privileges and 
advantages—not one has consented to re- 
duce the import duties upon the goods of 
foreigners without insisting on some equiva- 
lent in return. They are prosperous; their 
mills are not standing still, their artisans 
are not thrown out of employ, their indus- 
trious population are not cast for subsist- 
ence upon the poor-rate. They, on the 
contrary, are carrying on their manufac- 
tures to the exclusion of England; and at 
this very moment their manufacturers are 
purchasing the cotton of England—pur- 
chasing this year and last year in Liver- 
pool more cotton than at any preceding 
period—and purchasing it at a loss to the 
British merchant, purchasing it at 1d. per 
pound below the price at which it is sel- 
ling in any other country where it is 
either consumed or produced; at 13d. per 
pound below the price at which it can be 
purchased in Charleston or New Orleans, 
and imported to Liverpool. In the last 
six weeks, I know, the merchants of Liver- 
pool have exported 22,000 bales of cotton 
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at a loss of 88,000/.; whilst in the pre-| this country—and I speak it in the pre. 
ceding periods of the year they had exported | sence of millowners and cotton spinners, 
cotton at a further loss of 100,000I., to be | that they may contradict me if they can— 
a premium, a bonus, a bounty to the foreign | cloths, calicoes, and yarns have been sold 
manufacturer to come here and beat Eng-| at the price which the cotton, in its raw 
lishmen in their own market. Is this be-| state, cost; and think you this is a pro- 
cause we have more cotton than we know | fitable trade for England? It will bring 
what to do within this country? Far from | back into the Bank of England the golden 
it. For eight years past the stock of cotton | image set up by the right “hon, Gentleman 
never was so low in Liverpool as at the} the Member for Tamworth for his own 
present time. It is acknowledged on all| worship; but in doing this it has made us 
hands. The Gentlemen on my right know! a bankrupt nation. With regard to other 
it. It has been alleged that a short cotton | countries I have already observed that in- 
crop is one of the causes of the great pre-| stead of their casting away the revenues 
vailing distress. Your manufacturers can-| which they derived from taxes upon the 
not carry on their trade because the price | produce of foreign countries, as we have 
of cotton is so high, and cotton so searce.|done, they studiously maintain them. 

They are as much starved for want of cot- | What do the returns of the revenues of 
ton as they have been starved for want of | the United States of America present to 
corn. Yet what, after all, is the spectacle | the view of the politician and the free- 
which England now presents? Why, that | | trader? The returns of the most prosperous 
of an exporting country of cotton, the raw | country in the world show you a revenue 
material of her own staple manufacture. | | of 28, 000,000 of dollars, 20,000,000 of 
Is it, then, a want of cotton that pr oduces | which are levied upon the produce of British 
all this distress? No; it is the want of! industry. Yes, 20,000,000 of dollars, be- 
credit to buy the stocks of cotton in your | ing more than two-thirds of the revenue of 
own ports which foreigners are taking from | the United States, are annually raised 
you. Itis your restrictive monetary laws. | out of the produce of British industry. 

It is your cruel Bank Charter Act—/ That it is which has drained our gold— 
an Act passed, by anticipation, as we are that it is which in the course of last year 





now led to suppose, by the Elbing Letter, | and this has taken aw ay our 8,000, (000. 
with a view to correct any too great spirit | of gold, which will pay the expenses of 
of commercial speculation ; an ‘Act that is! their Mexican war. Her Majesty, whilst 
to make things in England artificially | She brought before our notice the subject 
cheap, at a time when your foreign im- | of Her friendly interference in the affairs 
ports are taking all the gold out “of the | of Switzerland, was wise and politic in 
country, and foreigners will not take your preserving silence on the subject of Mex- 


manufactures in return—an Act which, | ico. England has paid by her free im- 
after the gold has been drained from you, | ports and taxed exports for the Mexican 
is to bring ‘back gold to England by making war; and well may the Americans boast 
everything in England artificially cheap. of their advantage over the noble Lord the 
Your ery is ‘* Cotton must be sold cheap”’ | Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
—and what is the fact? It is now selling | I recollect reading a short time ago in 
at 4/1. per bag below the prime cost in the the American papers that Lord ] ’almer- 
American market ; while sugar is selling at ; ston, with all his good-will, must cease to 
6s. and 8s. the ewt. below what it may be be insolent, “ for,”’ said they, ‘‘ if we 
purchased at even in Cuba or Brazil. ‘Tea, choose tu take Mexico as well as California 
also must be sold cheap, and it is now sell- | and Texas, ay, and Cuba, by and by, Lord 
ing to the foreigner by the chest and by Palmerston needs must keep silence, for 
the pound retail in this country at a less ; England henceforth will be dependent alto- 
price than it cost the merchant by the chest gether upon the United States for her 
in Canton. These are the works of your food as well as her cotton.’”’ Sir, we 
free-traders, who are obliged to bolster up have a country containing 100,000,000 
their free-trade schemes by a Bank Charter! of inhabitants, which might supply us 
Act, in order that by making the goods of | with a large portion of our cotton; but we 
the manufacturer artificially cheap, they | tax the cotton of our own possessions to 
may force back the gold which free imports ; pay for the government of India, and we 
contracted by any bounds have drained | allow the cotton of America to come into 
away. I am told that for the first time in| this country free. This gives a pre- 
the history of the cotton manufacture of jaime to American cultivation, and has 
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successfully given her a monopoly of the 
cotton market, and right well does she use 
it. Iam prepared to show to you that the 
merchants of Liverpool alone have lost, to 
the gain of the United States, in the im- 
portation of cotton this year, 2,000,0001. 
sterling at least. If the want of cotton 
has starved our manufactures, why does it 
not starve the manufactures of the United 
States? Yet, while we are told by the 
Mover of the Address, who knows it well, 
that the consumption of cotton in Lanca- 
shire having been 30,000 bags a week last 
year, has been reduced to 20,000 bags a 
week this year, what do the United States 
present? They present an increase of 
consumption of 40,000 bags upon 389,000 
bags, that is, an increase in their cotton 
manufactures of 10 per cent, though they 
are suffering from the same cause, namely, 
a dearth of cotton, as the manufacturers of 
this country are subject to. Is it not ob- 
vious, then, that there must be some other 
cause for the present state of things in 
this country? Whilst we are contracting 
our currency—whilst we are passing our 
Bank Charter Act, an Act, by the by, which 
the hon. Member for Liverpool told us last 
year ‘‘ had saturated the country with 
gold” —whilst we are passing this Bank 
Charter Act ‘‘ to saturate the country 
with gold,’ what are other countries do- 
ing? They are meeting the emergency 
by measures of a very different description. 
We see France choosing this opportunity, 
not of contracting the number of her bank 
notes, but, on the contrary, of reducing 
their value from 20/. to 81. We see one 
of the most flourishing States of Germany, 
in order to meet her railway necessities, 
not contracting her currency, but sanction- 
ing savings-bank notes on the one hand, 
and railway notes on the other. Then 
there is the Emperor of Russia, what is 
his course? Does he shut up his gold? 
No, he chooses this opportunity to send 
his gold away; and whilst he, too, is im- 
proving his country by the construction of 
State railways, he, to meet the calls for 
his railways, has just created a novel issue 
in the shape of railway notes, consisting of 
four series, two of which already put in 
circulation amount to 950,0001., and the 
other two shortly coming out will amount 
to 950,0001. more. So that, look where 
we will for the causes of our present dis- 
tress and disasters, we see England distin- 
guished by two most important measures, 
one measure being the restriction of the 
currency, and the other measure the un- 
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restricted admission of free imports. Such 
is England at the present hour; that 
England which so lately as the year 
1845 had risen to a pinnacle of fortune, 
and to an extent of wealth and prosperity 
which no other country had ever reached 
—that England which was then the envy 
and admiration of all nations. But now, 
what did that same England present to the 
eyes of astonished Europe and the world ? 
—a spectacle of shame, of bankruptey, and 
of distress; with the finger of scorn pointed 
at her by every commercial community 
from New York to Canton. Yet, when 
your merchants come to you, and your 
manufacturers pray of you that you will 
relax your monetary restrictions, and en- 
able those who have cotton and sugar and 
tea and woollen and cotton manufactures 
to sell, to have money lent to them at a 
reasonable rate of interest, on the security 
ef their stock, you, Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, draw back and refuse to set the 
Bank of England at liberty till you find 
you are on the brink of the precipice itself, 
and that any further delay would precipi- 
tate you into the gulf of irremediable 
ruin. Then, indeed, you come forward; 
but instead of doing as great Ministers have 
done in former times—instead of imitating 
the example of Mr. Pitt, who, in the year 
1793, when he found the commerce and 
trade of the country in a similar position, 
came forward, and advanced 5,000,0002. 
sterling, at 3/. 16s. per cent interest, al- 
though the Government had borrowed, it 
is said, at 4/., you declare that you will 
make a profit of money lending, and raise 
the rate of interest to 8 per cent. Well, I 
remember Her Majesty’s Ministers last 
year, when I proposed a measure by which 
the industry of Ireland would have been 
stimulated, saying, that the Queen’s Go- 
vernment could not be made money-lenders. 
What are you now? Are you not money- 
lenders, money-changers, and usurers? Are 
you not interposing to make money dear ? 
Are you not raising the rate of interest to 
a price at which you know the trade of the 
English merchant must perish? Never 
have I heard of any country or of any Go- 
vernment in the world before this that 
proposed to wring money out of the ne- 
cessities of the people. We are told by the 
Divine law, that ‘‘ if thou lend money to 
any that is poor, thou shalt not be to him 
as an usurer.’’ But Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have turned usurers; and fatal have 
been the effects throughout the country. 
The money-lender by profession was too 
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ready to follow the example set him by the 
Government; and he who before would 
have been ashamed to ask 8 per cent for 
his money, did not scruple to take 10. 
Mortgages have been raised from 3} to 5 
per cent, while in Scotland loans on per- 
sonal security, bond debts, have been gen- 
erally raised to 6 and 64 per cent. In short, 
the whole country was taxed bya usury law; 
it was taxed to the amount of 14 per cent; 
a charge far heavier than if you were to 
impose an income-tax of 10 per cent. Any 
Gentleman has only to look at the property 
and income-tax returns, and he will see— 
assuming the whole land of the country to 
be mortgaged for only one-third of its 
value, and that I believe is far below what 
the land of the whole empire is mortgaged 
for—that an increased charge of interest 
of 13 per cent is equal to a new tax on the 
land of England, Scotland, and Ireland, of 
at least 12,000,000/. sterling a year! 
But that is not all. I have hitherto 
been speaking of the landed property 
of the country; but there are the trading 
and the industrial classes of the coun- 
try; these are taxed even to a higher 
degree by this usurious interest. By 
this additional rate of 1} per cent in- 
terest, I will venture to say that a tax is 
levied upon those who are in debt and ob- 
liged to borrow money on interest to no less 
an amount than 25,000,000/. a year. Well, 
then, the Government having been acces- 
sories to the exacting of this high usurious 
rate of interest, are we to be told that it is 
not convenient that the time of the House 
should be taken up on the second night of 
the Session to consider what were the cir- 
cumstances which led the First Lord of 
the Treasury and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to advise the Bank only to lend 
money at that high usurious rate? Good 
God! what are we to believe ? One might 
suppose that the noble Lord the First Lord 
of the Treasury and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had taken Shylock into their 
confidence, and that they have only been 
considering how they could exact most ex- 
tortion out of the necessities of this suf- 
fering country? It reminds one of the 
language of Sir Giles Overreach to Jack 
Marrall :—‘‘ I have thought on’t, Marrall, 
and it must take—I must have all men 
sellers, and I the only purchaser.”’ One 
would imagine that the original author of 
the Bank Charter Act and the monied 
interest were determined to have the whole 
trade, commerce, and property of the 
country at their disposal. Lord Bacon has 
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said, “‘ Usury bringeth the treasure of a 
realm into a few hands: for the usurer being 
at certainties and the other at uncertain. 
ties, at the end of the game most of the 
money will be in the box.’’ The effect of 
all these measures is to transfer the landed 
property—all the mortgaged property, and 
the interests of all those whose monies are 
embarked in trade into the hands of the 
money-changer. It is, in fact, a total 
transference of the property and money of 
one portion of the community into the 
hands of another portion of that commu- 
nity. And are we, on such a proposition 
as this, to sit down in silence and hear no 
word of explanation from Her Majesty’s 
Ministers as to the grounds upon which 
they so long upheld this injurious Bank 
Charter Act; and why, when they were at 
last reduced to the necessity of relaxing it, 
they, in doing so, incited the Bank of 
England to exact such an amount of usu- 
rious interest as never before was known 
to have been received in the course of the 
last century and a quarter ? 

I will not enter anew upon the affairs of 
Ireland, further than to say, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers must make themselves re- 
sponsible for the peace of Ireland. I shall 
postpone my remarks upon any measures 
they may produce till I see them before the 
House. I trust Her Majesty’s Ministers will 
not present another spectacle of a Govern- 
ment turning out one set of men, and then 
governing the country upon the principles 
by a resistance to which they obtained of- 
fice. I hope, at all events, whatever may 
be the measure, it will not be another Cur- 
few Bill, shutting men up in their houses 
by night, as a remedy against mid-day 
murder. But whilst I am quite prepared, 
on due cause being shown, to support 
the Government, I shall wait till the mea- 
sure is proposed, and reserve to myself 
the right of giving it my support in pro- 
portion as I may think it suited to the 
occasion. 

I will not trouble the House by adver- 
ting to the foreign policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers; they, I suppose, have 
maintained a prudent reserve in abstaining 
from any observation in the Speech in re- 
gard to their foreign policy—with regard to 
their Portuguese interference. On the sub- 
ject of their policy in respect to Italy they 
are altogether silent; but Her Majesty has 
been graciously pleased to say that She has 
obtained a slave treaty from the Republic of 
the Equator. I must say Her Majesty’s 
Ministers would have shown more tact had 
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they been silent on that subject altogether. 
The hon. Gentleman who seconded the 
Address said there was another link of the 
chain knocked off the limbs of the negro. 
Why, Sir, I want to know how many 
thousands of new links Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters have added to those chains which be- 
fore tortured the negroes by the admission 
of slave-grown sugar? I shall be curious to 
Jearn, on official anthority, what the esti- 
mated amount of the increase of the slave 
trade may be. We do sce statements ina 
certain paper, which is supposed sometimes 
to receive information from head-quarters, 
that the slave trade has increased five-fold 
within the last twelve months, and that the 
capital embarked in it has greatly increased, 
there can be no doubt. It is notorious 
that slave-grown sugar has risen greatly 
in price; and it is notorious also, that the 
price of a slave in Cuba and in the Brazils 
has advanced from 300 to 500 dollars at 
least. But I shall be curious to learn to 
what extent the slave trade has increased. 
If we are sure that more links are added 
to the chains of the negro, and that more 
slaves are transported to the western hemi- 
sphere, sure also are we, by the labour we 
take out of them, that no low numbers will 
suffice to count up the thousands of lashes 
by which that increased labour is extracted 
from them. As Her Majesty, on proroguing 
the last Parliament, preparatory to its dis- 
solution, was pleased to congratulate it 
upon its having given Her subjects cheap 
sugar, Her Majesty, in Her gracious Speech 
on opening the present Parliament, might 
have condescended to utter at least one 
word of pity for the thousands who have 
been reduced to beggary by that mea- 
sure. When we see that Government has 
been obliged to send out instructions to 
watch the export of rice from the East 
Indies for fear the Mauritius should become 
another Ireland, and the 93,000 imported 
Coolies, who must be left without employ- 
ment and without wages, should be left 
destitute of food also—when we know that 
Lord Grey has authorised the formation of 
a Government bank to issue notes, and to 
advance 9/. per ton on 50,000 tons of 
sugar, in order that the Coolies in that 
colony may be kept alive—when we see 
the noble Lord, with all his high metallic 
currency notions at home, is compelled to 
issue ten-shilling Government assignats in 
the Mauritius—when we see all these 
things, I think we are entitled to require 
that we should hear, if not from Her Majesty 
herself, at least from Her Ministers, some 
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explanation of the course which the Go- 
vernment has determined on adopting with 
respect to the Mauritius and the West 
Indies. Though Her Majesty congratu- 
lated the country upon its having cheap 
sugar, I think there are now few persons 
so blind as not to see, or so obtuse as not 
to understand, that that measure in its con- 
sequences has been one of the causes of 
the distress which now afflicts this country, 
producing first the failure in the West 
Indian, the Mauritius, and the East Indian 
houses connected with sugar planting in 
those countries, and thus by ruining the 
merchants, breaking up other mercantile 
houses connected with that trade, and 
finally, as a necessary consequence, by 
causing the bills of those countries, drawn 
against sugar in payment of Manchester 
goods and manufactures, to be returned 
dishonoured. What is the position of Man- 
chester at the present moment? The 
rates levied for the support of the poor in 
that city are more than double what they 
were at any former period. This state of 
things has been caused by the return of 
dishonoured bills of corn and sugar mer- 
chants, given in payment for goods. It is 
true, that during the last ten or eleven 
months there has been an increase in the 
exportation of manufactures to the United 
States to the extent of some 7,000 pack- 
ages; but the exportations to the Canadas, 
the West Indies, and the East Indies, 
show a terrible balance on the other side. 
For an increase of 7,000 packages to the 
United States on one side, there is a fall- 
ing off of 30,000 on the other, to Calcutta 
and Bombay! And this is your balance 
of trade! This is the result of free trade ! 

When Her Majesty recommends the 
further consideration of the Navigation 
Laws, I think prudence might suggest 
to the noble Lord, with all his courage, 
the propriety of holding for a time his 
ruthless hand. Surely, in the present 
circumstances of the country, there is 
little to encourage us in extending the 
free-trade system. Let us, who were told 
by the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth in 1845, in proposing the re- 
newal of the income-tax, that such would 
be the elasticity given to trade and com- 
merce and all branches of industry by 
his new commercial policy, that he hoped 
to be able, at the expiry of three 
years, to dispense with the property and 
income-tax altogether—let us, who are 
now told in Her Majesty’s Speech that She 
‘* regrets to inform us of the injury which 
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the revenue has sustained,” pause a little 
before we resolve to proceed further in the 
ruinous course which has conducted us to 
our present disastrous position. Remember 
that, if we are to believe the evidence 
given before the Navigation Committee, 
the question to which Her Majesty’s Speech 
refers concerns a capital amounting to no 
less than 38,000,000. invested in shipping 
alone, and 14,000,000/. more invested in 
those trades which are necessarily con- 
nected with shipbuilding. Let us bear in 
mind that it is a trade of which the freights 
aloneamount to28,000,000/. a year, and the 
annual wages and expenses to 26,000,0000. 
Without going now into the general ques- 
tion, I say, that when a mighty interest like 
this is concerned, I cannot permit the report 
on the Address to the Throne to pass with- 
out entering my protest against Ministers 
proceeding, with regard to it, in the 
same rash course whieh has been pursued 
respecting other important interests. 

Her Majesty has been pleased to tell 
us that She has given directions to have 
the estimates which are to be laid be- 
fore us framed with a careful regard to 
economy. I rejoice at that information. 
I feared that we might have had to listen 
to some proposition for the imposition of 
new taxes; but I hope that I may now 
congratulate the country on Her Majesty 
being able to dispense with the imposition 
of any fresh tax upon her subjects. As 
the property and income-tax expires in the 
course of the next spring, may I not also 
venture to hope that Ministers even con- 
template the possibility of being able to 
dispense with that burden? For myself, 
I confess that I cannot see daylight at 
present. I know not what course we can, 
with safety, pursue, unless it be that of 
retracing our steps. The hon. Member 
for Lancashire said last night that he could 
see only one ray of sunshine to illumine 
the gloom and darkness which surrounded 
us, and that was to be found in the circum- 
stance of Her Majesty having been whisked 
along a railway at the rate of forty-five miles 
an hour through Lancashire. According to 
the hon. Member, Her Majesty passed 
like a bright star through the darkness; 
but if he can furnish us with no greater 
hope than is afforded by that circumstance, 
I fear that we have only the prospect of a 
melancholy future before us. How changed 
are the auspices under which we com- 
mence this Session from those which pre- 
sided over the opening of that of 1846! 
Then Her Majesty permitted Her Royal 
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Consort to honour us with his presence— 
to honour Her faithful Commons by sitting 
actually amongst us, as it were, to hail 
the triumph, to grace the pageant of vie- 
torious free trade. Swelling were the pro- 
mises then made, and high the expecta- 
tions raised. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the West Riding of Yorkshire 
and for Stockport, whose absence to-night 
surprises me, would I had hoped have 
been here, facing the darkness of the pre- 
sent hour, and prepared to explain how it 
is that all his promises of prosperity and 
big loaves have been broken. In 1841 we 
read a celebrated address to the non-elec- 
tors and working men of Stockport— 
one of those which, very probably, went 
no inconsiderable way to make up the 
weight of the 416 tons of tracts which 
were circulated by the free-traders during 
the Anti-Corn Law agitation; and we 
heard in that address, that it was only 
necessary for them to abolish the impious 
and unchristian corn laws, and corn within 
two months from the passing of the Bill, 
and ever after, should be brought in in 
such plenty that flour would be sold at 
Stockport for six farthings a pound, and 
that this cheapness too should be accom- 
panied by increased employment and ad- 
vanced wages. Every spindle and every 
loom in Stockport was to be set in motion, 
every shopkeeper was to be prosperous, 
every house was to be tenanted, the num- 
bers of the population of Stockport were 
to increase, new mills, new houses, new 
churches, and new chapels were to spring 
up around them! Ail Christian men were 
called to put down that impious mono- 
poly, which took from the poor man’s shil- 
ling the fourpence with which he would 
otherwise purchase his tea, his coffee, or 
his clothing, and all for the benefit of 
the rich landowner ; that impious and un- 
christian law which was stigmatised as 
taking one-third of the food of the wives 
and families of the poor, to increase the 
overgrown wealth of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham and Sir James Graham! How- 
ever, I rejoice (turning to the right hon. 
Baronet), I rejoice to see my right hon. 
Friend in his place. There he is as 
large as life. And much do I rejoice 
to see his countenance beaming with all 
that healthful contentment which the con- 
templation of these untold bags of gold 
which I sincerely hope he possesses—are 
so much more calculated to assure to him, 
than the view of the issue of those miser- 
able, those ruinous, those free-trade mea- 
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sures, in the passing of which he had so 
large a share, and of which he now sees the 
full and fatal consequences. And I rejoice 
the more to see my right hon. Friend there, 
because, if I recollect right, contempora- 
neously with that address to which I have 
referred, there appeared another memorable 
address, enunciated by my right hon. 
Friend. And, sincerely do I rejoice to see 
that my right hon. Friend is not the vic- 
tim of that solemn imprecation, which in 
the presence of the electors of Dorchester 
he put up to Almighty God— 
“ May I be cold before that dreadful day, 
Press’d with a load of monumental clay !” 


meaning, of course, that day when, apos- 
trophising Great Britain, he exclaimed— 


“That day, when thou, imperial Troy, must bend, 
And see thy warriors fall, thy glories end.” 
But, Sir, I repeat, how changed are the 
auspices of the present from that of years 
not long gone by! Prosperity, growing 
wealth, full employment, greeted us in 
1845. All men were happy, all men were 
thriving. Now we see nothing but ruined 
firms and starving people. Starved, too, 
be it remembered, in the midst of plenty; 
starved, too, immediately after we have 
been engaged in thanking Almighty God 
for the plenteous harvest vouchsafed to us. 
How different was the position of the coun- 
try under the protective system, when we 
were content to pursue our prosperous and 
wealth-making industry in the old trade- 
winds of national and colonial protection ! 
But there came a day when unfortunately 
the trade and commerce of this country, 
wantoning in their very wealth and pros- 
perity, grew to be discontented with the 
channels in which they had won them, and 
listened to the seductive language of the 
right hon. Baronet and the hon. Member 
for Stockport, and soon that traffic, which 


had been before so thriving, faded before | 


the meretricious breath of free trade. How 
changed are now our circumstances! What 
were we once—what are we now ?— 
“ How like a younker, or a prodigal, 
The searfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg’d and embraced by the strumpet wind. 
How like the prodigal doth she return : 
With over-weather’d ribs, and ragged sails, 
Lean, rent, and beggar’d by the strumpet wind.” 
Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Before I al- 
lude to the speech of the noble Lord, I 
wish to make a few remarks in answer to 
the observations made in a very temperate 
tone by the hon. Member for Middlesex. 
That hon. Gentleman alluded to one mea- 
sure which was passed during the last Ses- 
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sion for facilitating the advance of money 
for the improvement of land in Ireland, 
and he asked how it was that that measure 
had not been acted upon? Now, Sir, all 
the persons charged with the carrying of 
it on have given their best attention to the 
subject, and I am happy to say that a mil- 
lion and a half of money has been applied 
for under the Act in question, and that a 
grant of half a million has been actually 
sanctioned by the Treasury. The Act, 
therefore, is now in full operation; of 
course there were many preliminary in- 
quiries to be made, and many forms with 
regard to the advances of money upon se- 
curity which required to be attended to, 
and no doubt many people were disappoint- 
ed that advances had not been made at an 
earlier period; but the amount which I 
mentioned having been sanctioned, it is 
therefore to be presumed that the sum will 
be the means of giving increased employ- 
ment, and of conferring many advantages 
upon the people of Ireland. The hon. Gen- 
tleman then put some questions with re- 
gard to the sale of encumbered estates. 
The measure for that purpose which was 
brought forward last year, but not passed 
into a law in consequence of the advanced 
period of the Session, and the strong op- 
position which it experienced, has again 
received the attention of Government, and 
I may state that a Bill for a similar pur- 
pose will speedily be introduced either into 
this or the other House of Parliament. In- 
deed, I attach the greatest importance toa 
measure of this kind; for one of the great- 
est evils of Ireland consists in the nominal 
possession of estates by persons who have 
no means of improving them, or doing jus- 
tice to the claims of the tenantry. There 
are, doubtless, many cases of persons hav- 
ing large estates without means, but who 
would be enabled, by selling portions of 
them to make the remainder far more 
valuable. With reference to emigration, 
which was also referred to by the hon. 
Member, I have generally held that, though 
emigration may be a useful subsidiary mea- 
sure in some respects, yet I do not think 
that there exists that over-population in 
Ireland of which some persons have com- 
plained; and I believe that if agriculture, 
which is the staple industry of the island, 
were to be prosecuted with science and 
skill, that there do exist means in Ireland 
of supporting the population in a manner 
as comfortable as that of England is sup- 

orted. There is another measure which 
will be introduced in the course of the Ses- 
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sion—for the amendment of the grand 
jury laws. And all of these are, I think, 
measures which will tend to the improve- 
ment and pacification of the country. There 
is yet another measure to be alluded to— 
one on a subject of such vast importance, 
and yet so difficult for legislation to handle, 
that though we have devoted the greatest 
attention to it, and have gone over its de- 
tails with the utmost care, I can at present 
only say that we shall introduce it in that 
shape which will, in our judgment, be most 
consistent with the improvement of the 
land on the one side, and with the undoubt- 
ed rights of the landlord upon the other. I 
refer to that great and difficult question— 
the relation of landowners and tenants. If 
we look back to what has happened in Ire- 
land, we shall find that much of the diffi- 
culties experienced in dealing with that 
country, both as to the obstacles to im- 
provement, and the prevalence of crime, 
we shall find, I say, that these relations of 
tenant and landlord have been for upwards 
of ninety years a source of bitterness and 
alienation, and of many of those violent 
outrages which have at different times been 
visited with the severest penalties of legisla- 
tion; but those relations have never been 
placed in that position in which landlord 
and tenant could act with that confidence 
and kindness towards each other which in 
their situation are so peculiarly requisite. 
This question arose ninety years ago, and 
was one of the difficulties in the way of le- 
gislation before many of those agitated 
questions, such as the Catholic disabilities 
and tithes, which have now been settled, 
gave any trouble; and it is therefore with 
apprehension, as well as with hope, that I 
approach its consideration. I repeat that 
Government are devoting their earnest at- 
tention to it; and I have to deplore, on 
this as on other subjects, not having 
the advice of my lamented Friend the late 
Earl of Besborough, who intended to intro- 
duce a measure upon the subject; although, 
from what he considered to be the difficulties 
which lay in the way of legislating in the 
matter, he always stated that he would 
not wish the Bill which he proposed to en- 
act to be introduced into Parliament unless 
he were present to explain and defend its 
provisions. Unfortunately the illness and 
death of my noble Friend have prevented 
us from having the advantage of his per- 
sonal assistance, and from being put fully 
in possession of his views. Now I hope I 
have said enough to show that we are not 
liable to the charge, which the right hon. 
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Gentleman did not formally bring against 
us, but which he hinted at, when he said 
that measures of coercion only appeared to 
be in our minds. I feel now as strongly as 
ever I felt, that such would be a totally 
mistaken policy. I do think that it is our 
primary duty to prevent, if possible, and 
to check in some degree, such atrocious 
crimes as are those we have lately heard 
of are necessary. I conceive them to be 
necessary, if for no other purpose than to 
give protection to capital, and promote the 
improvement of agriculture, which is es. 
sential to Ireland. Because if it be wished 
in Ireland that English capital should flow 
over there, further to improve the land and 
develop the resources of the country, it 
should also be considered, that when the 
possessors of property and capital here ob- 
serve the crimes and atrocities committed 
in some parts of Ireland, and when they 
hear of language being used which is apt 
to instigate to those crimes—then, Sir, I 
say that it ought to be considered that the 
natural effect of such circumstances must 
be to cause capital to be withheld which 
would otherwise be sent to Ireland for the 
improvement of the soil and the employ- 
ment of the people. Sir, I will say no 
more as to the measure hinted at, because 
in a few days my right hon. Friend (Sir 
George Grey) will explain to the House its 
nature, its character, and its provisions, 
Now, Sir, as to the noble Lord; and, first, 
I must own that that phrase of a states- 
man whom the noble Lord admires above 
all others—I mean Mr. Canning—* that 
there was a good deal of good indignation 
thrown away,’’ seems to me to be appli- 
cable to much of the noble Lord’s own 
speech. I thought that when the right 
hon. Gentleman who sits next to him asked 
the reason why we did not enter into an 
explanation touching our policy in regard 
to the Bank, and when my right hon. 
Friend near me (Sir Charles Wood) re- 
plied that he thought it better to postpone 
the matter until Tuesday —why, Sir, I 
must own that I thought that a very fair 
arrangement, and one, too, with which the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to be satis- 
fied. I thought, indeed, that we should 
have heard of no objection to it; but I am 
sure that had the right hon. Gentleman or 
the noble Lord stated their wish to take 
any discussion relating to the Bank on the 
report, that my right hon. Friend would 
liave been ready to take that course, 
having, as he has, no personal interest in 
the matter. His mind has been for the 
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last six weeks directed to the subject, and 
he is naturally as much prepared upon it 
now as he will be next Tuesday. It was 
simply with a view to general convenience 
that the course was adopted which has so 
strongly excited the indignation of the 
noble Lord. But the noble Lord has taken 
this opportunity to go. very much further 
than that practical measure of which he 
appears to complain, but of which I do not 
in reality know whether he complains or 
not. We deemed it necessary, in a great 
emergency, to say to the Governor and 
Directors of the Bank, that we recom- 
mended and advised them, if it should be- 
come necessary for the accommodation of 
the public, to advance their notes upon ap- 
proved security, and that if thereby the 
Act of 1844 should be infringed, we would 
then come to Parliament and ask for an 
indemnity for those who had infringed the 
law, and for ourselves who had advised its 
infringement. Having done so, it next 
became our duty to advise Her Majesty to 
summon Parliament together as early as 
possible, in order that we might state 
what we had done, and abide by any con- 
sequences resulting from our conduct. 
Now, if our policy has tended to produce 


public injury —if it were inconsistent with 
our duties as Ministers of the Crown—if, 
for a slight and fanciful occasion, we have 
advised the suspension of the law—then 
the noble Lord can bring forward any re- 
solution censuring and condemning our 


conduct which he pleases. I think, how- 
ever, that we only performed the duty 
which we owed to the country and to Par- 
liament. I think that we were right in 
the recommendation which we gave. We 
cannot but feel that we were right in ad- 
vising Parliament to be summoned. And 
yet, because we proposed to postpone the 
discussion for public convenience from one 
Tuesday to the next Tuesday, the noble 
Lord says that we decline to give the re- 
quisite explanations. Sir, I can assure 
him that he shall have from my right hon. 
Friend and from myself the fullest expla- 
nation of all the causes of our conduct 
—of the circumstances under which that 
conduct was adopted —of the circum- 
stances which we think will justify the 
measure which we took, and of the con- 
sequences which have flowed from it. 
These consequences, Sir, I think, have 
shown that we were not mistaken in the 
step which we took. They have shown 
that consistently with maintaining the con- 
vertibility of the bank note, and the credit 
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of the Bank, we could restore public con- 
fidence, which at that moment was so se- 
riously impaired. The noble Lord adverted 
to the cireumstances which took place be- 
fore and at the time of the adoption of our 
measure. He adverted particularly to a 
deputation from Liverpool; but I think 
that he has mistaken the sense of an an- 
swer which I gave to that deputation. Of 
course it was not for me, while the matter 
was under deliberation, to mention any 
measure which had not been decidedly 
adopted by the Government. It was 
not for me to state what we might 
do in certain contingencies. I told the 
deputation that at the then present mo- 
ment I could see no public advantage in 
interfering with the conduct of the Bank; 
but I told them also, that the Government 
did not preclude themselves from taking 
any measure which they might think for 
the public interest when they deemed pro- 
per. Then it was that one of the Gentle- 
men of the deputation said, ‘‘ Shall two of 
our body not wait upon you again to-mor- 
row to receive « final answer ?’’ I replied, 
“TI can give you no hope that my answer 
to-morrow will be different from my answer 
to-day.’’ Now the noble Lord interprets 
that reply to mean, that I could give them 
no hope of our adopting any measure upon 
the subject—not an interpretation which I 
think it is capable of bearing, The noble 
Lord then went into a great deal of decla- 
mation, into which I shall not follow him, 
as to our proposing a certain rate of in- 
terest to the Bank. Now, the rate of in- 
terest demanded by the Bank, and not only 
by it but by many private parties, was 8 or 
9 per cent. We did think it necessary to 
fix a rate of interest, and my belief now is, 
that our naming the rate of interest which 
we did, constituted the safety of the mea- 
sure which we authorised. The noble Lord 
has thought it proper upon this occasion to 
sing a kind of song of triumph on the cala- 
mitous situation of this as contrasted with 
the extreme prosperity of foreign countries, 
Amongst other things he has alluded to the 
French loan. Well, we had occasion to 
borrow during the course of last Session. 
The terms offered and accepted were 891. 
10s., whilst the loan lately concluded by 
the French Government was at 75 franes 
25 centimes. This does not then show 
our credit to be so very low. Well, the 
noble Lord went on—but I find it impos- 
sible to follow him throughout-—to talk of 
the calamities which have lately occurred 
—calamities which he attributed to free 
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trade and to the state of the money laws. 
So far, however, as I could understand 
him, he appeared to prove no closer con- 
nexion between the disasters and the sys- 
tem under which they occurred, than can 
be shown to exist between Tenterden steeple 
and the Goodwin Sands. There certainly 
have been free-trade measures, and there 
has as certainly been a great depression in 
trade; but any connexion between them 
the noble Lord utterly failed to establish. 
Have there been no periods of depression 
of commercial credit at other times ? Have 
there not been such periods in 1793, in 
1825, in 1839; and to go further back than 
any of these epochs, was there not a time 
of great commercial prostration in 1775 ? 
And yet at those periods many of the laws 
and duties which we have since abrogated 
existed in full force. They existed, but no 
laws of protection were found able to pre- 
vent those instances of depression and re- 
vulsion of trade which this country has un- 
happily so often seen. I agree partly in 
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what the noble Lord says as to railroads. 
I have not attributed so much evil to the 
construction of railroads as has been as- 
cribed to it by many. No doubt railway 
speculation is to be taken as one of the 


causes of present depression, as great 
American loans, great South American 
loans have had their share in producing 
former panics. But to lay the whole of 
our preseut sufferings to the door of rail- 
roads, is to give the evils caused by them 
an exaggerated importance. The fact is, 
that whether we have protection or free 
trade—that be the laws as to trade what 
they may, and as to the currency what 
they may—I believe that this country, by 
its industry and activity, having risen to a 
state of great prosperity, on which is built 
a system of artificial and fictitious credit— 
Sir, I believe that that system is sure, at 
one moment or another, to bring down a 
revulsion such as that which we have lately 
seen—and I fear, Sir, that such results 
are inseparable from the great enterprise 
for which our merchants are distinguished. 
The noble Lord referred to the prosperous 
condition of foreign countries, and spoke 
of the prosperity of Belgium and Prussia; 
but the reason for that is, that the ex- 
changes of those countries is not so great as 
among us, and that a panic does not ex- 
tend among them as it does in a country 
whose transactions extend over every part 
of the civilised globe—affected, as they ne- 
cessarily must be, by the events which take 
place in different quarters of the globe, and 
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which no one can foresee. It was said 
long ago by Lord Chatham, that “the 
credit of the country was a sensitive 
plant, which shrunk the moment it was 
touched;’’ but if that was true in the 
time of Lord Chatham, what is the case 
now, when our transactions are so much 
more extended, and our substantial wealth 
so much greater than at that time? If 
it be the case that credit is so sensitive, 
and if undertakings have been entered 
into, and engagements of trade and of 
other natures have been made, which are 
beyond the available capital of this country 
at the moment, there must be, in conse- 
quence of that undue extent of engagement 
and undertaking, a change and a collapse 
throughout the kingdom, during which the 
country must necessarily undergo suffering 
and distress. The noble Lord has told us 
a great deal about the exceeding cheapness 
of cotton at Liverpool; and he seemed to 
think that this, in some way or other, was 
the consequence of free trade. I really, 
Sir, do not know what he meant by his 
reference to this fact. Does the noble 
Lord mean to say it is a misfortune that 
Liverpool should be a great depét for cot- 
ton and cotton goods? Does he mean 
that it is a misfortune that cotton should 
be brought there in great quantities—that 
even the continental manufacturers and 
merchants seek for it there—that they buy 
it according to the prices of the market— 
and that at one time when speculation has 
raised the value of the article unduly, they 
cannot buy it but at a high price, and 
when there is a panic, they can purchase 
it at a low price? I should have thought, 
that bringing those merchants to Liverpool 
was rather an advantage than otherwise; 
and that to bring purchasers into the mar- 
ket when cotton was low, was a circum- 
stance which the Liverpool merchants 
could not be disposed to grieve at. Sir, is 
it the noble Lord’s complaint that cotton 
and woollen goods have been admitted to 
the injury of our manufacturers in conse- 
quence of free trade? I think, Sir, that 
can hardly be the case, because when long 
ago cottons were at 50s., and even as high 
as 60s., and when woollens were at 70s., 
and when we were selling them all over 
the world, in the markets of the continents 
of Asia and America, and competing with 
these nations in their own markets, there 
was no real protection—the existing law 
was of no avail, and, as Mr. Huskisson 
said, it had long ceased to exist as a sub- 
stantial protection. The noble Lord could 
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not complain of free trade on this ground. | sine qud non that merchants should suffer 
Is it, then, the great admission of corn| loss by these speculations, nor do we ob- 
during the past year he complains of? | lige them to go on importing if they find 
Does the noble Lord mean to say there is| they cannot meet with a reasonable profit 
any class of statesmen in the House, or in| in their undertaking. And now, Sir, I 
the country, who are neither political eco- | come to the actual state of the country. The 
nomists nor free-traders, but who are de-| noble Lord thinks that protection and the 
termined on protection when wheat is at | laws relating to the currency have brought 
110s. a quarter? Would he impose a pro- | us into a state which he calls no less than 
tective duty on the country at such a time? | one of shame, of bankruptcy, and disgrace. 
Would he wish us to have the Act of 1828, | Sir, I should be very sorry if those terms 
of which I have heard the noble Lord | were applicable to this country. I do not 
speak in terms of commendation, which, | consider they are so by any means; I con- 
when the price rose to 72s., imposed a} sider that owing to the very great extent 
duty of ls. a quarter on wheat? [Lord | of speculations, which, if they had not taken 
G. Bentinck: You never heard me speak | the course of railways would have taken 
in commendation of the Act of 1828.] I| some other course of equally great expen- 
am mistaken in attributing to the noble|diture, and owing to the calamity which 
Lord any expression in favour of that Act. | obliged us to import food from abroad to no 
Perhaps the noble Lord is in favour of a| less an extent than the value of 30,000,0007. 
more protective and prohibitory law. But and to other circumstances to which I need 
whether or no, it is for him to explain | not more particularly refer, we have had a 
if he would have a duty of 20s. or 30s. a| very great revulsion of trade, and that 
quarter, when the price of wheat is at| great distress has fallen on the commercial 
110s. It is evident the system could not | and manufacturing districts; but I do not 
have been maintained, and that in admit-/| for an instant believe that we are in that 
ting corn in whatever quantity it could be | state of shame, of bankruptcy, and of dis- 
brought during last year, we had the ge-| grace which the noble Lord attributed to 
neral assent of this and the other House of | us. I do not believe that we shall not 
Parliament, and of every rational man in| rise again to a state of prosperity, and by 
the country, who one and all said, ‘‘ What- | the energy and intelligence of the British 
ever the quantity of corn may be that you | merchant and manufacturer, with the ad- 
ean get in at a low duty, or at no duty at| vantages we possess for trade and com- 
all—whatever may be the difficulty of pay- | merce, that we shall not again enter into 
ing away bullion, if you have to send out | competition with every nation in the world. 
many millions to pay for it to foreign | But, Sir, looking back to the nine months 
countries, yet the state of famine is such| that terminated with October 10th, and 
that you must buy it wherever it can be | looking back to the whole of this year, not 
bought.’’ It was not free trade did this. | excepting even the last two months of ca- 
Just the same must have taken place if we | lamity, 1 do not find any reason to consider 
had had strict protection. It was an emer- | this country in that state of ruin which the 
gency, and therefore an exception to every | noble Lord—not, however, without appa- 
general rule. But it also appears, accord- | rent hesitation—seemed to assert we were 
ing to the noble Lord, that tea and sugar | in. I find, on looking to the returns, that, 
and cotton are all at very low prices, and’ in the nine months ending October i0th, 
that those who have imported those arti- 1845, the amount of articles of British and 
cles are selling them ata loss. This is not | Irish manufactures exported from the king- 
the effect of free trade. Free trade does |dom was 41,732,000; that for the same 
not tell gentlemen to import goods at a | period in 1846 it was 40,800,000/.; and 
loss; but it leaves them to adopt their own | for the same period in 1847, 39,975,0001. 
speculations. These, it is true, may fail. | This does, to be sure, exhibit a difference 
They have, it seems, mistaken the prices | as compared with the two preceding years; 
at which these articles may be sold at a} but it is no such falling off as should in- 
profit; but the free-traders are of opinion | spire any one with despondency, or that, 
that, leaving manufacturers and merchants | coming after those prosperous years, it is 
to their own views of loss and profit, to| such a falling off as should dispirit any one 
unport tea, sugar, and cotton, is far better | looking to the future for the permanent 
than laying down by Act of Parliament} prosperity of the country. Sir, this is a 
the prices at which each of these articles | severe, but it is at the same time a tempo- 
may be sold. But it is by no means a| rary calamity. Have we not, even as it is, 
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exported great quantities of manufactures 
to meet those great imports of food and 
corn from America. I find that the ex- 
ports from Liverpool of British manufac- 
tured goods to the United States for the 
three quarters ending October, 1846, were 
to the amount of 4,529,586/., and that for 
the three quarters ending October, 1847, 
they amounted to 6,791,000/., making a 
difference in favour of exports this year 
from Liverpool to the United States of 
2,261,414l. This fact shows us, that ac- 
cording to the wholesome process of trade 
and exchanges, the food we imported to 
this country in greater quantity than usual 
had been the cause of a greater export of 
our manufactures. Sir, it is to that ex- 
port of manufactures, to the return of the 
gold we have sent abroad to pay for corn, 
to a favourable state of the exchanges, and 
to several other circumstances on which I 
need not dwell at present, that I look for 
the restoration—not for the immediate, 
but for the gradual restoration to a better 
state of things—to a state of improved 
trade and increased employment, and from 
that I hope to our wonted prosperity. The 
noble Lord has spoken of the estimates, 
and said it would appear from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech that they were to be framed 
according to the rules of political economy. 
But that phrase was not used in the Queen’s 
Speech. The words really used were, 
that ‘‘ the estimates will be framed with a 
careful regard to the exigencies of the pub- 
lie service.’’ And I assure the noble Lord 
and this House that be the state of the re- 
venue what it may, that anything we think 
necessary for the maintenance of the es- 
tablishments of the country, or anything 
we at any time think essential to her de- 
fence, we shall ask Parliament to approve 
of; that we shall not be deterred from doing 
so by any fear of meeting with the disap- 
probation of the House in asking for such 
supplies as we think necessary for these 
purposes; and that if we think them ne- 
cessary, we shall not fear that disapproba- 
tion, because we believe it to be the char- 
acter of this House to give such supplies as 
may be necessary for the State, and to 
take care that this realm of England be 
properly supplied with all means of defence, 
and that her greatness and empire be 
maintained on the same scale as it has 
been hitherto. Entertaining these views, 
Sir, I differ from my noble Friend as to 
the condition of the country. I agree with 
him only in his statement of the facts as 
they relate to the present state of our af- 
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fairs; and I do not at all concur with him 
when he said there never was so gloomy 
a Speech from the Throne as that which 
was delivered at the commencement of 
this Session of Parliament. I know that 
there have been far more gloomy Speeches 
from the Throne; but I have always read, 
that in periods of greater difficulties, in 
times when I took no part in public life, 
those difficulties were surmounted. I be. 
lieve that this period of difficulty will be 
surmounted, I will not say by the wisdom 
or by the measures of the Government, 
but by the energy and by the noble 
character of the nation; and, as far as 
going along with it in its struggles, in as- 
sisting its efforts, and in not despairing 
of its fortunes, can bear me out, I will 
say the Government will prove itself not 
unworthy of the nation. 

Mr. ROBINSON said, his experience 
told him that in every fresh difficulty and 
crisis of this sort the country did not re- 
cover its elasticity and return to the same 
advantageous and prosperous condition it 
was in before, as the noble Lord seemed 
to imagine. But how was it that, after a 
period of thirty-two years of uninterrupted 
peace, they found themselves in a condi- 
tion which, without any despondency, was, 
in his opinion, infinitely more discouraging 
than any other he recollected? Looking 
to the advantages we possessed, if we used 
them rightly, and to the enterprise of our 
merchants, he was not one to take a de- 
sponding view of the future; but he would 
tell the Government that if they relied too 
much on the energy of the people, and 
that energy was not assisted and supported 
by the Government, the country would 
continue to retrograde, as it had done for 
several years past. With respect to the 
navigation laws, he had looked with much 
attention to the precise words in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech on the subject, and he did 
not object to them. He did not object to 
inquiry into those laws, with a view to con- 
sider whether any or what relaxation or 
modification might be made in them ap- 
plicable to the existing state of things, and 
the maintenance of the maritime interests 
of this country and its dependencies. He 
would not be tempted, at such a time as 
that, to go into any discussion; but he 
would implore the House not to consider 
the present state of things as one to be 
lightly passed over. He was glad to find, 
with respect to our monetary system, that 
the Government intended to appoint a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, and that the inquiry 
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was to be general; for nothing but a search- 
ing and faithful inquiry into the complicat- 
ed difficulties by which the country was 
surrounded, would, in his opinion, afford 
the slightest chance of relief from its em- 
barrassment. If such an inquiry was 
made, and the Government was sincere and 
not imposed on by those notions which the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) must have 
imbibed from persons less informed than 
himself, and by those fanciful theories with 
which the free-traders had for many years 
deluded the country, he believed that the 
state of things would recover, and pros- 
perity would be restored. He had not yet 
seen the hon. Member for Stockport in the 
House; but he should like to ask him whe- 
ther the predictions he had made as to the 
benefits the manufacturers were likely to 
derive from free trade had been fulfilled. 
The manufacturers might suffer the last, 
but they would suffer not the least; and he 
would tell them, that if they were so sel- 
fish as to call for the withdrawal of protec- 
tion first from agriculture, then from the 
West India Colonies, in the cultivation of 
sugar, and afterwards from the shipping 
interest, the mischief that would fall upon 
those several interests would afterwards 
fall upon themselves. As a test of our 
commercial policy, he looked to the condi- 
tion of the labouring classes; and in his 
opinion no class had a deeper interest in 
opposing the principles of free trade than 
the labouring population of the country. 
Mr. HUME was surprised that any hon. 
Member with the information of his hon. 
Friend could stand up in that House and 
question the allegation of the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell), that from every great 
commercial crisis the country had gradually 
recovered, and regained its former state of 
prosperity. His hon. Friend was chairman 
of a society in which the shipping interest 
was much concerned, and he would find, that 
whilst in 1825 the number of British ships 
was 19,000, and the tonnage 2,000,000, the 
tonnage was now 3,000,000, and the num- 
ber of ships had increased in proportion. 
Again, let his hon. Friend look around 
him in every town, and especially in this 
metropolis, and see how great an accession 
of houses, and addition to every kind of 
property, there had been, and then how 
could he say that things had not recovered ? 
His hon. Friend had referred to the navi- 
gation laws. If his hon. Friend would 
read the evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee in the last Session, he would see 
that those laws were more detrimental to 
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the shipping interest than anything else. 
Wherever protection had been removed, a 
beneficial effect had been produced. So 
long as the silk trade was confined to Spi- 
talfields, and competition was excluded, 
they heard every two or three years of dis- 
tress amongst the weavers, and of subserip- 
tions for their relief; but when a change 
took place in the trade, and competition 
was admitted, they heard no longer of that 
distress. It would be the same with the 
shipping interest. None had been more 
frequently spoken of as a losing interest 
for two or three years together, and then 
it took a spurt. He must, therefore, ex- 
press his regret that his hon. Friend 
should venture upon such opinions as he 
had expressed. The noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell), in answer to a remark of the 
noble Lord opposite, had brought forward 
a statement of the exportation of cotton. 
Why, did the noble Lord opposite know 
that in 1825, from excessive speculation, 
when the Bank could do what it pleased, 
cotton was raised from 10d. a pound to 
ls. 3d. and Is. 6d.; and what was the 
quantity of cottonimported ? In 1824 it was 
149,000,000Ib.; in 1825, 222,000,000 Ib. ; 
and in 1826, 177,000,000 1b.; and what 
took place? His hon. Friend behind him, 
who was lately president of the Chamber 
of Commerce at Manchester, would recol- 
lect the fact that the merchants, instead of 
exporting cotton at a loss of 23d. per 
pound, were obliged to export it at a loss 
of ls. per pound. That was a necessary 
effect of over-speculation. Whether the 
Bank was under restriction or not, after a 
period of gradual progress towards pros- 
perity, the degree to which credit rose was 
of itself one of the causes of the evils that 
followed. Would his hon. Friend opposite 
venture to say that half a dozen or a dozen 
of the largest houses that had recently 
failed were wealthy ? Why, many of them 
had been in a state of insolvency for years. 
It was only the state of the country that 
exposed their condition, and prevented 
greater evils. Nothing could be more 
unfortunate than the existence of such 
large concerns, possessing great credit, and 
thereby interfering with the prudent and 
attentive man of business. With the ere- 
dit they possessed they had sustained them- 
selves for years; but, when he saw one 
house failing for 1,000,000/., another for 
1,500,0007., and a third for 500,0002., he 
would venture to say, that if they would 
look to the manner in which those debts 
had accrued, not one in ten of those houses 
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ought to have been in existence ten years 
ago. It was for the benefit of commerce 
that they should be removed. He was 
sorry for the victims, and that the failures 
should take place all at once; for he would 
rather that those houses had gradually de- 
creased and declined without coming to- 
gether to that result which had spread 
alarm in the country, and which was most 
dangerous to the credit of small dealers 
and men who went on in a moderate man- 
ner. One of the best means of restoring 
things to a prosperous state was to prevent 
extravagance in the public service; to bring 
the expenditure within a proper limit. He 
was always for paying well those who did 
serve the public; but not those whom they 
did not want. He would, for instance, 
save 1,500,000/. by doing away with the 
absurd blockade of the coast of Africa; and 
he hoped, before any attempt was made to 
renew the income-tax, a proper explanation 
would be given why the people of England 
were put to such an expense. He had 
moved for a return which would show the 
House the enormous amount this country 
had paid, and which had only ended in an 
aggravation of the horrors of the slave 
trade; and he could not think that the 
time was far distant when the country 
would put an end to that expense. He be- 
lieved it was most mischievous, and that 
for every slave that would, but for their in- 
terference, have been destroyed on the 
coast of Africa, they were at that moment 
the murderers of some 50,000 or 60,000. 
So far from the cause of humanity having 
in any way been served by their proceed- 
ings and so-called precautions on the 
coast of Africa, the slaves were now 
crowded in smaller vessels than ever before 
were used, and the revolting horrors con- 
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might, would be perpetually checking the 
progress of a country situated as was Eng- 
land. The point was to ascertain in this 
instance what was the real as well as the 
proximate cause of the disaster. He hated 
all restrictions on banks; he was for 
free trade in that as in every other branch 
of business. He had stated at the time 
when the Act of 1844 was under discus- 
sion, that it was bad in principle, because 
it pretended to provide a standard, and did, 
in effect, make the bank of issue a sepa- 
rate establishment; and he had then pro- 
phesied, what had since proved true, that 
it would utterly fail in obviating such a 
season of distress as this at certain inter- 
vals. It seemed to him the most inexeu- 
sable inconsistency to grant to every man 
in the kingdom power to pursue any parti- 
cular trade or trades without restraint, and 
then, at the same moment, to limit ruin- 
ously those exchanges by which only any 
negotiations could be carried on. He was 
not of opinion, nevertheless, that the recent 
measure of the Government was a wise 
one. It had practically had little effect 
beyond removing an unfounded degree of 
distrust and alarm; it had not added one 
shilling to the capital of the country; and 
no man in reality found himself one whit 
the richer in consequence. He therefore 
regretted that, great as the emergency 
was, the Government had had recourse to 
such an invasion, not to say infringement 
of the law; the precedent was bad, and if 
often followed, would leave them without 
any security at all for the stability of sys- 
tems which had been deliberately approved 
of by the nation. Though not approving 
of this part of the policy of Her Majes- 
ty’s Ministers, he would not oppose the 
Address. It was with the greatest. satis- 











tinually perpetrated for the purpose of | faction he had listened to the explanation 
avoiding detection exceeded anything that of the noble Lord that he was opposed to 
had ever been known even in the worst | asking from Parliament any extraordinary 
days of the slave trade. That trade had | powers for the enforcement of the law upon 
become a mere matter of smuggling—man-| the population of various districts in Ire- 
smuggling ; and, while he agreed heartily ‘land. He had, throughout, resisted every 
with those who said that it ought to be put | attempt to overawe a people, and to main- 
down, no matter at what cost, he protested | tain that profitless system of coercion in 
against the absurd course they were at this | which statesmen once found their only re- 
moment taking to attain that philanthropic | source. He cordially concurred in all the 
end. Let those measures be at once | observations made on this subject the pre- 
adopted which would make free labour | ceding evening by the hon. Member for 
cheaper than slave labour, and their pur-| Northamptonshire (Mr. Stafford). Cer- 
pose would be accomplished. He entirely | tainly that House was called upon to grant 
agreed with the noble Lord at the head of | to the Government every assistance in put- 
the Government in thinking that this was , ting down the crimes which disgraced some 
one of those ordinary and occasional calam- | parts of Ireland; and it would be their duty, 
ities which, be their legislation what it | also, in passing measures of that nature, to 
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take into consideration the means which 
were wanting to ensure the future and per- 
manent prosperity of that country. In 
the Speech addressed to Parliament last 
Session by Her Majesty, She directed at- 
tention to the ‘‘ permanent condition of 
Ireland;”’ in the Speech of this Session not 
one word was said upon that topic; and 
this omission would lead to the belief that 
nothing was intended to be done for the 
permanent establishment of order and the 
effectual creation of wealth in the sister 
kingdom. The hon. Gentleman who first 
addressed the House, had alluded to the 
state of the Church in Ireland. Thirty 
years ago he had spoken of the abolition 
of the Establishment in Ireland as the only 
remedy for the discontent of the majority 
of the people; and if so late as 1824 that 
step had been taken—if the privileges con- 
ceded to Scotland and England had been 
extended to Ireland—and if the Roman Ca- 
tholics, as the majority, had been relieved 
from the predominance of the religion of 
the minority—there would now have been 
no cry for the repeal of the Union. The 
Protestant Members of Parliament were 
the most strenuous in their opposition to 
such a course; they said, ‘‘ We who have 
property in Ireland know best, let us alone; 
we are the proper judges of what is want- 
ed.” They had been left alone, and what 
was the result? Why, that that property 
had been swept away, or rendered unpro- 
ductive, which, had the people been con- 
tented, happy, and prosperous, would have 
increased tenfold in value. This then was 
the time to get rid of the all-absorbing 
evil of Ireland. Let the Church Estab- 
lishment be at once got rid of, and let 
the people be placed on the same footing 
and equality as the people of England. It 
would be with great reluctance that he 
should be induced to give his consent to a 
Coercion Bill; and the only reason why he 
should forego his aversion to such a course 
was the confidence he placed in the Earl of 
Clarendon. The conduct of that noble- 
man in Ireland had been admirable, and 
he was assuredly as fit to be entrusted with 
extraordinary powers as any Viceroy he 
had seen in his time. It was a matter of 
regret that the noble Lord, in the course of 
his speech, had not given the House some 
account of the result of our interference 
with Portugal, and of our proceedings in 
Spain. Perhaps the noble Lord at the 
head of the Foreign Office was sorry that 
he had not left his neighbours to fight out 
their own quarrels; and if he would look 
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to the history of the last nine or ten years, 
he would find that in every case in which 
we had intermeddled with the internal con- 
cerns of neighbouring countries to the 
neglect of our own, whatever might be the 
momentary éclat attending our generosity, 
permanent and essential injury had been 
done both to the people interested and to 
ourselves. And then it was well to remem- 
ber that we could not afford such inter- 
ference. The fleet which we were now 
maintaining in the Tagus for the support 
of the rotten Government of Portugal, cost 
us at least 1,000,000/. a year; and the ex- 
penses of our navy, which was principally 
m requisition by other parties, were at this 
moment most unreasonably high. In con- 
clusion, he begged to say, that with these 
reservations he would agree to the Ad- 
dress, and to the report; and he trusted in 
a short time to see, by the co-operation of 
the Government with the industrious peo- 
ple of this country, our trade again flourish- 
ing and our prosperity as well founded, 
and as undoubted as it had been three 
years ago. 

Mr. BANKES wished the hon. Member 
for Montrose had, before he sat down, en- 
lightened the House by mentioning some 
of those foreign countries which were anx- 
ious to follow onr free-trade policy, and to 
adopt the principle of reciprocity in com- 
mercial treaties. Did the hon. Gentleman 
allude to the Republic of Equador, and, if 
not, to what other State? He was rather 
curious upon this head, and perhaps the 
hon. Gentleman would satisfy his curiosity. 
He remembered when the right hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Tamworth introduced 
this subject, with all the power of his 
eloquence and all the weight of his autho- 
rity, he expressly mentioned at least two 
States which would participate in this 
policy with England—Naples and Prussia. 
Naples, he said, had already entered into 
a reciprocity treaty, and Prussia was 
shaking. For his (Mr. Bankes’) part, he 
thought that treaties of this nature with 
Naples could not be productive of much 
advantage, seeing that that country had 
been the scene of continued revolutions; 
and, as for Prussia, the ‘‘ shaking”’ of 
Prussia was like the shaking of the needle 
which steadily pointed to the pole—the 
‘‘shaking”’ of Prussia was invariably to- 
wards the pole of her own interests, and 
her policy was quite opposite and adverse 
to that of late pursued by England. He 
repeated what he had already stated, that 
he should be glad if the hon. Gentleman 
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would give him the name of any country 
likely to join in our reciprocity policy; and 
if not, judging from the past and survey- 
ing the present, and admitting that the 
experiment of free trade had not had a 
full trial, the advocates of that measure 
must at least permit him to say—what in- 
deed none could deny—that all the flatter- 
ing predictions with which its enactment 
was ushered in had been utterly and com- 
pletely falsified. You told us, said the 
hon. Gentleman, that at least some parts 
of this question were no matters of experi- 
ment, and that beneficial effects, at least 
to a great extent, must inevitably follow 
the alteration; you told us that specula- 
tions in corn must and would be put an end 
to; you told us that uniformity of prices 
would be established ; you told us that, in 
proportion as we imported corn from abroad 
we should export our manufactures; and 
how has your prophecy in these respects 
been fulfilled? Now, firstly, with regard 
to your predictions respecting speculations 
in corn. When you commenced this un- 
fortunate career of calamity, every person 
engaged in that particular branch of com- 
merce. Were those the persons of whom 
the hon. Member for Montrose spoke as 
having deserved the hard fate which had 
befallen them? Were those the houses 
which had been recently ruined, and which 
the hon. Gentleman said should never have 
stood? The hon. Member’s animadver- 
sions did not apply to the corn speculators. 
To whom, then, did they apply? Why, 
to men who had for years pursued a per- 
fectly legitimate course of trade—many of 
them prosperously—and who owed their 
destruction to the measures which the 
hon. Member for Montrose advocated. But 
what was the fact? Just this—that one 
of the main grounds upon which the 
alteration of the law was advocated was, 
that it would prevent the very species of 
calamity which the result proved it had 
actually brought about. In his opinion the 
sliding-scale would have produced contrary 
results. He wanted to know when the 
fluctuation in the price of corn was greater 
—nay, when it had been so great? The 
price of wheat in August was 45s. per 
quarter; in the May following, 120s. per 
quarter. Had their manufactures gone 
forward? [Mr. Hume: Yes, they have. ] 
The hon. Member said they had; but at 
what prices? He apprehended that it was 
a most material question whether or no a 
certain quantity of manufactured goods, or 
double that quantity, was given for the 
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same amount of gold. Surely this could 
never for one moment be lost sight of by 
manufacturers. Well, upon this ground, 
too, the predictions had been at fault—the 
manufactured goods had not gone out in 
exchange for corn; there had been a drain 
of the precious metals, and, upon the 
whole, the manufacturing interests were 
far from being in a flourishing condition, 
But there was another point, also, in 
which those prophecies had signally failed. 
He alluded to the Bank Charter Act, 
which unhappily had been so prominently 
forced into the discussion. If he remem- 
bered aright, with respect to the panic of 
1825, to which the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose had adverted, it had been stated, when 
the Bank Charter Act was introduced, that 
no such panic as that would again occur; 
for the Act itself was brought in for the 
purpose of preventing it: and yet that was 
one part of the question. Was it not the 
question, within three years of its passing, 
and after witnessing one of the most se- 
vere and ruinous panics that had ever oe- 
curred in this country? And the result 
would have been much more disastrous 
if the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
disciple of the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth, had not, with the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
suspended its operation. ‘‘ Oh, but,’’ said 
the hon. Member for Montrose, ‘‘ I think 
the suspension of that Act was a very 
blameable measure. I do not think that 
this suspension was of any use, unless it 
was the restoring of a little confidence and 
credit.’” Why, he (Mr. Bankes) submitted 
that a country like this existed and traded 
on credit. It had been said by an eminent 
statesman in this House, that credit was 
the sunshine, if not the sun, to this coun- 
try. Well, then, in what position had they 
been? Their credit was gone, their gold 
had been exported; and when sunshine 
had been partially restored by violating 
this Bank Act, the hon. Gentleman spoke 
of it as the ‘‘ restoring of a little confi- 
dence and credit.’’ He thought the Govern- 
ment had much to answer for that they did 
not make this relaxation at an earlier pe- 
riod; and he must say that the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government had, not- 
withstanding the challenge which had been 
so plainly given to him, altogether avoided 
telling the House why the Government did 
not take the step they took at an earlier 
period, and what was the reason for taking 
it at that particular time. For not taking 
this course sooner, the Government was, 
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in his (Mr. Bankes’s) opinion, responsible 
for much of the disaster which had befallen 
commercial houses. For want of credit 
they were obliged to surrender. That 
credit could in many instances have been 
afforded by an earlier interference. The 
Government, it was admitted, possessed 
the power—they had exercised the power; 
why not, he repeated, exercise it at an 
earlier period? Why hold back until a 
certain number of great houses had fallen? 
Was it for the Government to select the 
firms which they would suffer to fall, and 
those which by their aid might be per- 
mitted to stand? The hon. Member for 
Montrose said there were some ten or 
twelve great houses which deserved to 
perish; which ought never to have stood; 
and which ought to have fallen sooner. 
But would the Government avow this was 
the reason of their hanging back—that 
they wished certain firms to fall before 
they would apply any remedy? If that 
was their reason, let them openly avow it; 
but if not—if, as it was admitted, stable 
houses of good repute and long standing 
had yielded to the pressure—why then the 
mercantile community were justified in 
holding the Government responsible for 
the destruction of those firms. He felt 
quite sure that the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment would be the last man to do any- 
thing which was not perfectly consistent 
with propriety; but there was a statement 
in the public newspapers to the effect that 
he, as the representative of one of the nor- 
thern counties, was the immediate cause 
of the relaxation which had taken place, 
and that the Government—having resisted 
all other applications—having stood out 
against the citizens of London, of New- 
castle, and of Liverpool—had yielded at 
last to the urgent solicitations of those con- 
nected with the collieries. At all events, 
there must have been some peculiar ur- 
gency which forced the Government to do 
at last that which they so obstinately and 
daringly refused to do at first. Now, he 
did think that House was entitled to some 
explanation upon this head; and that either 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell), or some 
other Member of the Government, was 
bound to inform the House what that ur- 
gency was. The hon. Member for Mon- 
trose blamed the Government for violating 
the laws by this relaxation. But the hon. 
Member, as a supporter of the present 
Government, ought to know that it was no 
new thing for that Government to violate 
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the law; and if he continued to support 
them, he would get used to those viola- 
tions. Within the last two years, during 
which they had been in power, they had 
twice violated the law. In this case it 
was true he approved of the violation, and 
wished they had gone further than a mere 
temporary violation, because there could 
be no doubt but much calamity had been 
averted; but he fully agreed with the hon. 
Member that it was no light matter to 
violate the law, and especially for a Govern- 
ment to violate the law, even when that 
violation was for the public advantage. He 
could not help observing upon the singular 
manner in which this violation had been 
alluded to in the Royal Speech. He must 
say that the phraseology in which this al- 
lusion was couched was not only unusual 
in Royal Speeches, but. he believed almost 
unprecedented. Her Majesty was put for- 
ward as the original propounder of this 
breach of the lay. The words were— 

“ Tier Majesty has seen with great concern the 
distress which has for some time prevailed among 
the commercial classes. The embarrassments of 
trade were at one period aggravated by so general 
a feeling of distrust and of alarm, that Her Ma- 
jesty, for the purpose of restoring confidence, au- 
thorised Her Ministers to recommend to the Di- 
rectors of the Bank of England a course of pro- 
ceeding suited to such an emergency.” 

He would have thought the usual mode of 
expression to have been something after 
this manner—‘‘ That the Government felt 
it to be their duty to submit to Her Ma- 
jesty the propriety of departing in this in- 
stance from a Parliamentary enactment.” 
It was singular that, according to the com- 
munications which had appeared in the 
newspapers, between the Government and 
the Bank of England, the only parties who 
seemed to take any part on behalf of the 
Government were the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for the city of London, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. What had been done seemed, 
from what had been published, to have 
been the acts of those Gentlemen, and not 
at all the Government as a body. The 
great inconvenience of the relaxation was 
the high rate of interest which it directed, 
and that was another reason why the name 
of the Sovereign should not be put for- 
ward. Her Majesty was represented, not 
merely as directing a violation of the law, 
but that a usurious rate of interest might 
be extracted from Her subjects. Surely 
it would have been more becoming in the 
Government to have refrained frem putting 
forward the Sovereign in so unpopular and 
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odious a light. He could not ascertain, 
from the statements which had been made, 
what was the definite determination of the 
Government respecting the Bank Charter 
Act; but the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
told them that whilst Parliament sat they 
might go on as they were, because if any 
difficulty arose the Parliament could inter- 
fere; but the right hon. Gentleman had 
not condescended to tell them whether, 
towards the end of the Session, the Minis- 
ters would require from the Legislature 
certain conditional permission for relaxing 
the law, or whether they would, without 
that permission, again violate it. He 
begged, however, to tell the Government, 
that although the House, from the peculiar 
and extraordinary circumstances in which 
the country was placed, and the urgency 
of the moment, might sanction this viola- 
tion of the law which had taken place, it 
might not, on future occasions, be so wil- 
ling to extend that indulgence if Govern- 
ment omitted to take proper precautions. 
He hoped, before they separated to-night, 
they would have this question answered by 
a Member of the Government—why had 
not the Government sooner made the re- 
laxation, and what it was that induced 
them to make it at the particular time 
they had done? He called for an answer, 
and thought that when the House was 
called upon to sanction a violation of the 
law, it was at least entitled to an explana- 
tion respecting that violation, and of all 
the circumstances connected with it. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: The hon. Gen- 
tleman who has just sat down, reminded 
the Government that it had been their fate, 
during the two years they had held the 
government, to be obliged, on two separ- 
ate occasions, to exceed the law. It would 
ill become me to speak lightly of an in- 
fringement of the law of the land by the 
Government; but, on the other hand, I am 
not prepared to say, if it should be the 
fate of the Government to be a third year 
in office, and if circumstances should again 
arise which should, in their opinion, render 
it necessary for them to take upon them- 
selves the responsibility of exceeding the 
law, that they would fear to do so, and 
then throw themselves upon the judgment 
of the Parliament of England. That is 
the only answer I shall make to the obser- 
vation of the hon. Gentleman, which I ap- 
prehend was meant for a taunt. The last 
two years were marked by extraordinary 
circumstances. The first occasion to which 
the hon, Gentleman alluded, when I had 
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the honour to hold the office of Chief See. 
retary for Ireland, was marked by pecu- 
liar calamity affecting that part of the em. 
pire. The present occasion, which we have 
met now to consider, has been marked by 
great and widely-spread misfortune, affect- 
ing the commercial classes of this country; 
and I should he ashamed of the Govern. 
ment, if, upon either of those two occa- 
sions, they had shrunk from taking upon 
themselves the duty and the responsibility 
which are attached to the offices they hold, 
and which are necessary for the public ser- 
vice; orif they had hesitatedin putting in ex- 
ercise any power they might possess to stay 
the progress of the evil. I do not conceive 
it is necessary for me to anticipate now 
that discussion which will far more regu- 
larly and properly come on when my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer will state to the House all the cir- 
cumstances and reasons which led to the 
course which the Government adopted with 
regard to that communication with the 
Bank of England. But when the hon. 
Member for Dorchester says—‘* Answer 
me at least one question; tell me why was 
this step by the Government taken at this 
particular time ; neither sooner or later ?” 
—I think he must see —the House at least, 
on a moment’s reflection, will see, that it 
would be utterly impossible for my right 
hon. Friend, or any Member of the Go- 
vernment, to answer that question without 
going into the whole circumstances of the 
ease. And, as my right hon. Friend has 
promised the House to make his statement 
on a day no more distant than Tuesday, I 
hope the hon. Member for Dorchester will 
restrain his impatience, and not ask the 
Government to do that which they cannot 
possibly do without at once opening a wide 
field of discussion. I should not have tres- 
passed upon the House, had it not been 
for some of the observations of the hon. 
Member who has just sat down, and other 
remarks of a similar character. I had 
hoped that the speech of my noble Friend 
at the head of the Government had dis- 
posed of all that part of the discussion 
which attempted to connect the recent 
commercial distress with what some hon. 
Gentlemen are pleased to term the utter 
failure of free-trade policy. But all that 
the hon. Gentleman opposite has advanced 
under that head, amounts only to this— 
that you have recently adopted free-trade 
principles; and it does so happen that 
in the course of the present year there 
has been a time of great commercial em- 
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barrassment and distress. But I must say 
that some of the observations made by the 
hon. Gentleman regarding the supposed 
failure of free-trade policy, did appear to 
me to be very strongly in favour of that 
policy. Think of the effect of introducing 
such a great quantity of grain—10,000,000 
quarters!’ Why, the answer to that is, 
we very much wanted all this grain. One 
would think that the most scandalous and 
wasteful expenditure of our money had 
taken place in the purchase of this grain ; 
but the hon. Gentleman might as well ar- 
gue that a man had brought himself to 
ruin who had spent his money in the ba- 
ker’s shop to purchase bread for his chil- 
dren. It is a remarkable circumstance, 
and one which I view in a very different 
light to the hon. Gentleman, that in a 
time of most appalling calamity in Ireland, 
when, by a visitation of Providence, the 
supply of the usual food was cut off, the 
riches, the energy, the credit of this coun- 
try should have attracted towards its shores 
this unusual import of food. In the whole 
commercial history of this country, I say, 
I know of nothing which strikes me more 
forcibly with an impression of the power 
of uncontrolled trade than this enormous 


supply of human food. The hon. Gentle- 
man has challenged us to show an instance 
ir which foreign nations have followed our 
example in free trade; but he has not, I 
think, observed the conduct of foreign na- 
tions with care and accuracy, or he would 


not have so spoken. My own conviction 
is, that the example of this country has 
produced most remarkable results upon the 
conduct of foreign nations. If I were now 
entering fully into the subject, I could 
show that many countries have made the 
most important modifications in their ta- 
riffs, to the advantage of this country, by 
the reduction of duties; but I will not now 
go into any memoirs upon that point, fur- 
ther than to mention one instance—that of 
the United States of America. It was 
only in December last, that the Legisla- 
ture of the United States revised their 
whole tariff, and made the most important 
reductions in it; and everybody acquainted 
with the circumstances of that country, 
knows that the party which pressed for 
these reductions, and carried them, were 
mainly assisted with being able to say, 
“England has altered her corn laws, and 
has shown a disposition to favour the com- 
merce of the United States.’’ I really 
feel that I ought not to allow myself to be 
dragged into a wide field of discussion on 
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the present occasion. At the same time, 
having heard such confident assertions 
made by the hon. Gentleman and others 
on the opposite side of the House, with 
respect to the utter failure of the measures 
of free trade, as exemplified in the history 
of the last three or four years—believing 
as I do that there is no foundation in fact 
for making such assertions; and feeling 
certain that whenever those hon. Gentle- 
men shall, instead of vague assertions, 
venture to place their propositions in a 
tangible shape before the House, and bring 
forward something like proofs in their sup- 
port, they will altogether fail in so doing. 
I felt it my duty to enter my protest 
against the assertions which have been 
brought forward in this discussion; and 
having done so, I hope the House will 
now proceed to receive the report on the 
Address. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE assured the House 
he would not detain them many minutes. 
He had been led to hope by the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade, that he would take 
pity on the ignorance of the House, and 
help to enlighten them on the subject of 
free trade. A few months ago he had 
moved an Address to the Crown for returns 
showing the changes which had occurred 
in the tariffs of foreign countries since the 
recent change in our customs duties; but 
to this moment those returns had never 
been produced, and he had consequently 
been driven to this conclusion—either that 
Her Majesty’s Ministers intended to refuse 
to grant those returns, or that they were 
not aware what changes had taken place 
in the tariffs of foreign countries. As he 
had been informed, however, that an Ad- 
dress to the Crown did not terminate with 
a bygone Parliament, he was still inclined 
to hope, especially after the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Labouchere), 
that ere long Parliament would be inform- 
ed what changes had occurred in foreign 
tariffs in consequence of the relaxation in 
ours. The right hon. Gentleman had also 
announced, that although Government had 
twice violated the law within two years, 
they were prepared to violate it again if 
necessary. He did not for a moment re- 
flect upon the violation of the Bank Charter 
Act which had taken place lately under thé 
authority of Government. On the contrary, 
he thought it most unfortunate that Go- 
vernment should have allowed so many 
large and important firms to fail before 
they did so. He asked the House to con- 
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sider how many firms had failed under the 
recent pressure. He had seen a list of no 
fewer than 117 large and important houses 
which had stopped payment, and that list 
was not complete. He begged the atten- 
tion of the House to the names of some of 
these firms :—Alexander, Lesley, and Co.; 
Douglas and Co.; Sanderson and Co.; 
Reid, Irving, and Co.; Gower Nephews 
and Co.; Perkins, Mullens, and Co.; Bar- 
clay Brothers and Co.; Trueman, Cook, 
and Co.; Robinson and Co.; the Abingdon 
Bank, the Liverpool Banking Company, 
the Newcastle Bank, and the Royal Bank 
of Liverpool. He hoped the House would 
not be led away from the consideration of 
the grave circumstances of the country, by 
the loose assertions which were made re- 
specting the insolvency of many of these 
houses had not certain changes taken place 
in the legislation of the country. Would 
it be asserted that the West Indian houses 
would have failed had not their property 
been undermined by the changes which 
had been made in the customs duties of 
our country ? Or would it be boldly assert- 
ed that these houses had experience, pre- 
vious to the present time of the pressure 
which had occurred under the restrictions 
of the Bank Charter Act ? He would not, 
however, enter into this subject at present. 
He had merely adverted to it in justice to 
the many victims who had perished—to 
the numerous houses which had fallen. He 
must say that he was surprised that the 
tone of the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade was so cheer- 
ful; for if there was any department of the 
Government the representative of which 
ought to be in mourning, it was that de- 
partment of which the right hon. Gentleman 
was at the head. What were the accounts 
from Manchester? By the last accounts it 
appeared that there were 20,000 men out 
of employment. And what was the state 
of trade in the other districts ?- Why, every 
day brought accounts of more distrust, 
more mills closed, more operatives being 
thrown out of employment. For the Go- 
vernment to deny the connexion between 
this state of things and free trade, was, he 
thought, to attribute inefficacy to their own 
measure. He remembered last May hear- 
ing the hon. Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets say, that it was an odd and alarming 
circumstance that during the period when 
the imports of corn were enormous, there 
was at the same time a large increase in 
the import of articles of inferior necessity; 
and he feared it would have a serious effect 
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on the balance of trade. It had a serious 
effect. The noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn did not for a moment attribute the 
whole pressure to the mere action of free 
trade upon ordinary circumstances; but 
when they had it shown by documents be- 
fore the House that there was increased 
importation in other articles besides corn, 
how the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade should say 
that the free-trade measures had nothing 
to do with the present difficulties, surpassed 
his poor understanding. He must say too, 
that the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment, in his poor understanding, had 
rather evaded answering the powerful ad- 
dress of the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn, who opened the debate. He recol- 
lected an expression which the noble Lord 
had used towards him last Session, when 
he had counted out the House upon the 
debate on the affairs of Portugal, that his 
rescue of the hon. Member for Montrose 
from the result of a division on that occa- 
sion was something like the proceedings of 
a goddess of ancient days who involved her 
hero in a cloud and carried him off into ob- 
security. He thought that the noble Lord 
had on the present occasion involved him- 
self in obscurity. He would have them 
believe that it had reached even his under- 
standing. The noble Lord had professed 
himself unable to understand the proposi- 
tion of the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn, who attributed the export of bullion 
to the necessary importation of corn, ag- 
gravated by the increased importation of 
other articles; the noble Lord said he was 
surprised that his noble Friend (Lord G. 
Bentinck) should complain of the low price 
of cotton at Liverpool, which had been 
produced by free importation. Really this 
was asking the House to believe that the 
noble Lord was less able than they all 
knew him to be. The proposition of his 
noble Friend was this. The exportation of 
gold destroyed credit by the restriction 
which was placed on it by the Bank Charter 
Act. This destruction of credit artificially 
reduced the price of cotton, which was 
purchased by those States whose credit 
was unimpaired, while it was useless to 
our own manufacturers who were unable to 
buy it. To say, then, that the noble Lord 
could see no connexion between the recent 
legislation of 1844 and 1846 and the pre- 
sent distress, was asking the House to give 
him eredit for a want of understanding 
which he for one could not assent to. There 
was one observation of the hon. Member 
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for Montrose which had fallen heavily on 
his ear; the hon. Member had said that 
many of the houses which had recently 
failed were houses which ought to have 
fallen, and he was sorry that more of them 
had not come down. Was that the way 
they were to deal with those upon whose 
speculations the whole free-trade measures 
were founded? Was that the way they 
were to deal with that credit which alone 
could bring those exports which produced 
the balance of trade, and save us from 
continual exports of bullion? He had seen 
in the public papers expressions about 
“ sweeping away false credit, and destroy- 
ing houses which ought not to stand,” and 
about ‘‘ bringing credit as frequently as 
possible to the test of capital.’’ What 
must be the end of such a system? What 
but the reduction of the means to meet the 
effects of the free-trade legislation which 
had been adopted by the House? He not 
only regretted to have heard such expres- 
sions as those he had referred to applied 
by some public journals to commercial men 
who were pressed upon by the exigencies 
of the times; but he had seen language 
used tending to harden the hearts of our 
fellow-countrymen against the progressive 
distress of the working classes. He found 
the following remarks in the Spectator of 
last week :— , 

“The worst dark spot in the prospect for the 
winter lies in the discharge of railway labourers, 
These men are not numerous enough, perhaps, to 
impart anything of an insurrectionary character 
to the disturbances which they are sure to create 
in want and idleness; but they are strong, brutal 
men—they have been pampered, they will feel the 
pinch of destitution, and will be doubly exas- 
perated by the appetite for enjoyment, and the 
gnawing of hunger in their robust and angry 
stomachs. Crime will abound this winter—crimes 
of violence and hateful excesses; and extraor- 
dinary precautions must be taken to check the 
lawless, if we would not have the horrors of 
stormed cities in our towns and rural districts.” 


Was this the doctrine of those who pro- 
fessed political economy? If it was at the 
suggestion of the Home Secretary that 
Government had agreed to relax the provi- 
sions of the Bank Charter Act, the right 
hon. Baronet had added another to the 
many services for which the country was 
indebted to him. 

Mr. SCOTT could not allow the debate 
to close without saying a few words. To 
his mind, every cause which had been as- 
signed by the Government as a reason for 
bringing them together, was a subject of 
condemnation against the Government. If 
he took the Bank question, or the condition 
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of the commercial world—the mercantile 
or the manufacturing interest; if he look- 
ed at the colonies, or at home, or abroad 
—whether he referred to what was contain- 
ed in the Speech, or to what was omitted 
from the Speech—he declared, upon his 
honour, that each and all of these subjects 
formed matter of condemnation of the Go- 
vernment. Ay, the assertion might be 
thought a broad one; but if they looked 
at the Speech they would find that almost 
every topic introduced into it was a subject 
to Her Majesty of grief, lamentation, and 
regret. There were only two subjects 
which were declared to be satisfactory in 
the Speech. The one was, that the Govern- 
ment had not violated the law; but he de- 
clared that if they were not morally and 
virtually guilty of its violation, by authoris- 
ing it to be done, then he did not know 
what violation of the law was. The other 
subject was, that the landlords of the em- 
pire had availed themselves of the facili- 
ties offered by Government for improving 
their estates. With these exceptions, 
everything else was matter of lamentation 
and regret. But though the Speech from 
the Throne had dwelt upon the distress, it 
had not, in his mind, referred to the causes. 
Those causes, in his estimation, were, that 
rather than regard the interests of their 
own country, they had regarded the inter- 
ests of foreigners; that rather than respect 
the home trade, they had respected the 
trade of other countries; that rather than 
take those measures which would conduce 
to the wealth and riches of this country, 
they had taken those measures which 
would conduce to the wealth and riches of 
foreign Powers. Ireland was the only de- 
partment in the Speech in which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers appeared to recommend 
what would prove a specific remedy. And 
the last topic introduced into the Speech 
was one that would tend to throw out of 
employment our whole maritime population, 
and undermine that upon which our strength 
and independence as a nation rested—he 
meant our navigation laws. He would 
therefore state, in conclusion, as he had at 
the commencement, that Ministers had not 
assigned a single reason for Parliament 
being called together at this inconveni- 
ent season, which was not, in fact, a ver- 
dict of condemnation against their policy. 

Report read a second time and agreed 
to, and ordered to be presented to Her 
Majesty by the Mover and Seconder, and 
such Members of the House as are of 
Her Majesty’s Privy Council. 
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House adjourned at a quarter to Ten 
o'clock. 


et ee 


HOUSE OF LORDS 
Thursday, November 25, 1847. 


Minutes.] Took the Oaths.—Several Lords. 


THE QUEEN’S ANSWER TO THE 
ADDRESS. 

The Lorp CuamBerLain (Earl Spencer) 
brought up Her Mavesty’s most gracious 
Answer to the Address. The Answer was 
as follows :— 


« My Lorps, 
‘*T thank you for your loyal and dutiful Ad- 
dress. 
“It will be My constant Desire to co-operate 
with you in Measures calculated to advance the 
permanent Interests and Welfare of My People.” 


Address and Answer to be printed and 
published. 


THE SLAVE TRADE. 
Lorp BROUGHAM begged to ask the 
noble Earl at the head of the Colonial De- 
partment, whether any information would 


be laid on the table by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment with respect to any correspon- 
dence that had taken place during the last 
two years on the subject of slavery in Cuba 
and the Brazils ? 

Eart GREY said, it was the invariable 
practice to lay such correspondence as 
took place on the subject of the slave trade 
from time to time on the table of their 
Lordships’ House, and of course there 
could be no objection to a similar course 
being followed in the present year. 

Lorp BROUGHAM inquired what time 
it was likely any information on the sub- 
ject would be laid before the House ? 

Eart GREY said, it was difficult to give 
an answer to the question. Many volumes 
of blue books had already been laid be- 
fore Parliament on the subject; and he was 
inclined to think noble Lords were more 
familiar with the exteriors of these volumes 
than with their contents. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, the reply of 
the noble Earl only convinced him that it 
was often easier to ask a question than to 
answer one. 


COMMERCIAL DISTRESS. 


Lorp STANLEY said, he perceived 
that a notice had been given in the other 
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House of Parliament, on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, of a Motion for a 
Committee of that House to inquire into 
the causes of the recent commercial dis- 
tress, and how far it has been affected by 
the Bank Charter Act of 1844. He was 
aware also that it was stated not to be the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
make any similar Motion in their Lord- 
ships’ House. He wished, therefore, to 
give notice that he would, on Tuesday 
next, move for the appointment of a simi- 
lar Committee of their Lordships’ House. 
If it would not be trespassing too much on 
the noble Earl, perhaps the noble Earl 
could now inform him whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were disposed to offer 
any opposition to that Motion, or whether 
they would consent to the appointment of 
the Committee ? 

Eart GREY expressed his regret at the 
absence of the Lord President of the 
Council from indisposition, and said he be- 
lieved it was the intention of his noble 
Friend, had he been able to attend that 
evening, to have submitted a similar 
notice to that just given by the noble 
Lord. 

Lorp STANLEY said, after the state- 
ment made by the noble Earl, he would 
withdraw his notice; but, at the same 
time, he begged to remind the noble Earl 
that it had been distinctly intimated by 
the noble Earl himself, the other night, 
that no such intention was entertained by 
Her Majesty’s Government. His Lord- 
ship subsequently said, that instead of 
withdrawing his Motion, he proposed to 
let it stand over. 


Public Business. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

Lorp REDESDALE begged to ask 
what was the intention of Government 
with regard to proceeding with business in 
that House? He thought it exceedingly 
desirable that noble Lords should know 
when any public business would come be- 
fore their Lordships’ House. 

Eart GREY said, it had been before 
announced that it was not the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to introduce 
either of the measures to be immediately 
submitted to Parliament in that House. 
In the absence, from illness, of the Lord 
Chaneellor, and of the President of the 
Council, such a course would not be very 
advisable. He was, however, not pre- 
pared to say but that one Bill would be in- 
troduced. 


Lorp REDESDALE said, that perhaps 
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the noble Earl would state to what Bill 


he alluded. 
Eart GREY said, he would rather not 


explain farther at present. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE BANK. 

Lorpv ASHBURTON said, he under- 
stood the Bank Directors had come to a 
resolution, on Thursday last, to the effect 
that it would be inexpedient to continue to 
the public the high rate of 8 per cent in- 
terest, chargeable under the letter of the 
First Lord of the Treasury and of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; but that 
they had to wait until Monday, the day 
before the meeting of Parliament, before 
the Government authorised them to carry 
that resolution into effect. He wished 
to know if the facts were as he had 
stated. 

Eart GREY complained of the ex- 
treme inconvenience arising from the prac- 
tice of noble Lords putting questions with- 
out giving the usual notice of their inten- 
tion. He was unable to inform the noble 
Lord further than that his right hon. 
Friend had an interview with the Governor 
of the Bank of England on the subject of 
the resolution in question, and that he had 
no doubt but that the course taken was in 
accordance with the arrangement made 
between them. 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, November 25, 1847. 


MinutEs.] Petitions PRESENTED. By Lord Ashley, 
from Suffolk, Mr. Frewen, from Elgin, Mr. Goring, from 
Sussex, Sir R. H. Inglis, from Chatham, and Mr. Little- 
ton, from Stafford, against the Removal of Jewish Dis- 
abilities. 


EDINBURGH ELECTION. 

Mr. SPEAKER informed the House 
that he had received the following letter 
from Mr. Cowan, one of the Gentlemen 
returned at the last election for the city of 
Edinburgh :— 


“ House of Commons, Nov. 19, 1847. 

“ Sir—I beg respectfully to state, that at the 
recent Election I had the honour to be chosen one 
of the Representatives in Parliament for the City 
of Edinburgh. It was not until some time after- 
wards that I became aware of a disqualification 
attaching to me, from my having, at the time of 
Election, been a party to a contract then subsist- 
ing with Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. I ap- 
prehend, therefore, that I was ‘ unduly elected,’ and 
that, although I am no longer a Government con- 
tractor, I should nevertheless be liable to actions 
for heavy pecuniary penalties if I should now sit 
or vote in the House. While I entertain the ut- 
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most deference for the authority of the House, 
and while I have no desire to shrink from the dis- 
charge of the duties which I owe to my constitu- 
ents, the position to which I have referred renders 
it necessary, in the opinion of my advisers, that I 
should decline to take the oaths or my seat ; and 
I have respectfully to request that you will, as 
early as convenient, have the goodness to com- 
municate this my intention and desire to the 
House of Commons. 

“T have the honour to be, Sir, with great re- 
spect, your very obedient servant, 

“ Cartes Cowan, 
“The Right Hon. the Speaker 
of the House of Commons,” 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. BROTHERTON said, he wished 
to offer a suggestion to the House which 
would materially promote the public busi- 
ness. Would it not be expedient that, un- 
til after the Christmas holidays, Orders of 
the Day should take precedence of Notices? 
No Member, he was sure, wished to stay 
in town at this season of the year; but 
whilst they were there, they ought to con- 
fine their attention to public business of 
the greatest importance. If his suggestion 
were adopted, public business would be ex- 
pedited, and the convenience of Members 
promoted. 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 

Mr. HINDLEY moved for a return of 
the minimum rate of discount charged by 
the Bank of England since the Act of 
1844. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, there was not the least ob- 
jection to furnishing this information. 

Mr. F. T. BARING suggested, that, 
as there would be much discussion con- 
cerning the Bank, in which many papers 
would be required, it would be desirable to 
have the whole information given at once. 
This course would save a great deal of in- 
convenience, not only in the pending dis- 
cussions, but to everybody who might here- 
after have to refer to the debates. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER was desirous of giving the House 
the fullest information upon the subject; 
but his notion was, that the first duty of 
the Committee, which he should have the 
honour to move for on Tuesday, would be 
to determine what information would be 
proper to require from the Bank. He was 
perfectly ready to communicate beforehand 
with the Governor and Deputy Governor in 
order to obtain that information which was 
likely to throw the fullest light upon the 
subject; but he did not like to take upon 
himself to say what information should be 
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laid on the table, because he conceived it 
would be better for a Committee to decide 
what they would require. The information 
moved for by the hon. Member ought to be 
given; but it had not been usual for that 
House to order any returns from the Bank 
of England, except those which by law 
the Bank was compelled to make, without 
previous communication with the Governor 
and Deputy Governor. 
Return ordered. 


ENTAILED ESTATES (SCOTLAND). 
Mr. B. COCHRANE asked whether it 
was the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to introduce any measure for the re- 
lief of entailed proprietors in Scotland ? 
Sm G. GREY replied, that a Bill for 
this purpose was in an advanced state of 
preparation, which he hoped would be in- 
troduced shortly after the recess. 


LAW OF SETTLEMENT. 

Sm J. PAKINGTON asked the right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether it was the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
introduce any measure this Session for al- 
tering the laws of settlement of the poor. 

Sir G. GREY replied, that at present 
it was not the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to introduce such a measure; 
but in stating this, he did not preclude 
himself from taking any course in future 
which might lead to a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the question. 


BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION. 

Sm J..PAKINGTON asked whether 
Tier Majesty’s Government intended to 
take any proceedings in that House in the 
course of the present Session in conse- 
quence of the extent to which bribery and 
corruption were imputed to have prevailed 
at the late general election. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL replied, that 
the Government had no such intention. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHARITIES AND 
DISABILITIES. 

Mr. CHISHOLM ANSTEY moved for 
leave to bring in two Bills; the first to 
amend the laws relating to Roman Catho- 
lic charities, and the second for the further 
repeal of penal enactments against Roman 
Catholics on account of their religion. The 
first of these Bills related principally to 
Roman Catholic charity trusts. Down to 
a very recent period, the law of supersti- 
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tious uses and the laws resulting from it 
declared it to be illegal to make any en- 
dowment for the promotion of the Roman 
Catholic religion. The enactments by which 
relief was given subsequently, took away 
some of the stigmas under which Roman 
Catholics laboured; but with respect to 
their charities, there was considerable 
doubt as to the retrospective effect of those 
relief Acts, in consequence of a decision 
of the present Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land, that charities—by which he meant 
chapels, schools, and colleges of every de- 
scription, endowed for the support of the 
Roman Catholic religion—if founded when 
the law of superstitious uses was in force, 
were at this day liable to forfeiture. He 
proposed by this Bill to enable Roman Ca- 
tholies, for the first time, to seek in the 
courts temporal the due administration of 
their charitable trusts. At this moment 
they were entirely at the mercy of their 
trustees; the trustees might be guilty of 
any amount of maladministration, without 
the Roman Catholics, for whose benefit the 
trust was created, daring to seek relief, 
because the issue of an application with 
that object might be a declaration that the 
charity was ab initio illegal, and continued 
illegal. This was felt to be an injury by 
Roman Catholics; and though they had 
long been sensible of it, they had negleet- 
ed to apply for relief. But now that the 
Lord Chancellor had signified his intention 
to bring in a Bill for the better administra- 
tion of charitable trusts, and for the disco- 
very of all trusts, secret and public, Ro- 
man Catholic and Protestant, the Roman 
Catholics (in whose name he had the hon- 
our to appear) had naturally taken the 
alarm, and in their name he proposed this 
Bill, which would have all the effects pro- 
posed by the Lord Chancellor with regard 
to Protestant charities, and get rid of the 
great injustice from which Roman Catho- 
lies had so long suffered. If the Lord 
Chancellor’s Bill were to pass at this mo- 
ment, the immediate result would be the 
forfeiture of forty-nine out of every hun- 
dred of the Roman Catholic charities in 
England and Wales. He was satisfied 
this was not the intention of the noble and 
learned Lord, though the noble and learn- 
ed Lord’s Bill would have this effect. The 
Roman Catholics had no desire to screen 
their charities from the fullest investiga- 
tion; and they were quite willing to leave 
to the courts temporal the administration 
of their trusts. In short, he only proposed 
to extend the provisions of Sir Samuel 
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Romilly’s Act. The second Bill was the 
same as that introduced by Mr. Watson 
in the last Session; its main provisions 
must, therefore, be known to hon. Mem- 
bers, and he should not detain the House 
by explaining them. The hon. and learned 
Member concluded by moving for leave to 
bring in a Bill to amend the laws relating 
to the charities of Roman Catholics. 

Sir G. GREY would not interpose any 
obstacle to the introduction of the Bill; but 
he apprehended the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber would find more difficulty than he an- 
ticipated in its progress. A Bill of a simi- 
lar character had been introduced by the 
hon. and learned Member for Devonport 
(Mr. Romilly), and withdrawn on finding 
it was so much opposed to the wishes and 
feelings of the persons it was intended to 
benefit. In consenting, therefore, to the 
introduction of the Bill, he did not pledge 
himself to do more than give to it a fair 
consideration. As to the Bill for the re- 
moval of disabilities, he had no objection 
to the introduction. 

Sm R. H. INGLIS apprehended that 
some of the laws which the hon. and learn- 
ed Member proposed to repeal, were the 
laws of mortmain. In other words, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, in a Bill 
which he limited expressly to the case of 
Roman Catholics, proposed to repeal the 
laws of mortmain in their favour. Her 
Majesty’s Government would do well to 
instruct the law officers of the Crown to 
watch this Bill, to see whether, in point 
of fact, it did not greatly hazard the con- 
stitutional axioms relating to the supre- 
macy of the Crown. He would take the 
opportunity of stating, that whereas hon. 
Members of that House talked of the 
claims and grievances of the Roman Ca- 
tholies, and that the very title of the Bill 
of last year was copied from one used 
eighteen years ago, namely, ‘* A Bill for 
the Removal of Roman Catholic Disabili- 
ties,” the Church of Rome was upon the 
aggressive in England, and he believed in 
every other country in Europe. And he 
asked Her Majesty’s Government to be 
prepared, when this Bill was brought in, 
to answer this question, which he would 
then put, ‘‘ By what authority has the 
Church of Rome been permitted to create 
independent dioceses in provinces within 
Her Majesty’s dominions?” And he 
begged to ask whether there had been 
any instance in which the Church of 
Rome had been allowed to exercise that 
authority in the dominions of any Ro- 
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man Catholic prince known within the 
boundaries of Europe? He believed that 
although the instance he had referred to 
had taken place beyond the boundaries of 
Europe, still by the same principle the 
appointing of Roman Catholic bishoprics 
would extend even to England and to 
France. He wished the Government to 
state whether the consent of Her Majesty 
or Her predecessors had ever been given 
to the creation of independent bishoprics 
within the dominions of Her Majesty in 
any part of the world? He begged to as- 
sure the hon. and learned Gentleman, that, 
entertaining all his original objections to 
the measure introduced by the hon. and 
learned Member for Devonport (Mr. Rom- 
illy), and having still stronger objections 
to the measure of Mr. Watson, he should 
consider it his duty to continue to oppose 
those and similar Bills as much as he had 
ever done upon previous occasions. 

Mr. HUME said, the House should be 
on its guard against the observations of 
the hon. Baronet who had just sat down, 
who had introduced subjects perfectly se- 
parate and distinct from the question be- 
fore the House. The Bill, as he under- 


stood it, was intended to place Roman 
Catholic charitable property on the same 


footing as Protestant charitable property; 
and he did think that the time was come 
when the House ought to place their Ro- 
man Catholic brethren upon the same foot- 
ing in that respect with the Protestants. 
That he understood from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman himself was the inten- 
tion of the Bill; and so far from expecting 
opposition to it, he trusted it would receive 
the support of individuals of great weight 
in that House who had upon former occa- 
sions stated their opinion that all diserimi- 
nating and oppressive laws with regard to 
Roman Catholics should be removed, and 
that they should be placed on an equality 
with Protestants. He was most happy for 
these reasons to support the Bill, in order 
to render justice to;the Roman Catholics 
of this country. 

The Eart of ARUNDEL anv SUR- 
REY wished the hon, and learned Member 
for Youghal not to suppose that by his 
silence he was prepared to support the Bill. 
After he had seen it he would determine 
what course to take.—Leave given. 


CAPTAIN MORRIS AND THE ROMAN 
CATHOLIC CLERGY OF CASHEL. 
Mr. MAHER rose, pursuant to notice, 
to move— 
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“For Copies of Correspondence between the 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and the Roman Ca- 
tholic Clergy of the Diocese of Cashel, relative to 
Reports made by Captain Morris, a Government 
Inspector under the Board of Works in Ireland, 
reflecting upon the Character of certain of the 
Catholic Clergy of that Diocese.” 
Having been chairman of the Thurles and 
Moyearty relief committees in the county 
of Tipperary, he had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the excellent conduct of the Roman 
Catholic clergy and their zeal in the dis- 
charge of their onerous duties. They were 
at the commencement ably assisted by the 
Protestant clergy, with whom they co-ope- 
rated in the most friendly spirit. It un- 
fortunately happened, however, that Captain 
Morris, the Government inspector, acting 
under some unfounded notion, and believing 
the assertion of some insidious person, suc- 
ceeded in separating those bodies of eler- 
gymen by means of a report to the 
Commissioners, an extract from which he 
begged leave to read to the House. It 
was as follows :— 

‘* The leading members of many of the com- 
mittees are priests ; they have no landed property, 
and, consequently, have no interest in keeping 
down taxation ; but, on the contrary, have an in- 
terest in enabling their flocks to pay them their 
dues. Some of the resident gentry, from disgust 
at their proceedings, rarely attend the committee; 
and others who do are afraid to perform their 
duty ; for if they object to improper persons being 
put upon the list, the small farmers, who are also 
found upon the committees, and who are only one 
degree removed from those employed on public 
works, soon let it be known out of doors who 
were the members of the committee who pre- 
vented their friends being returned.” 


He believed that to be a libel, and the best 
proof that it was a libel was that the com- 
mittee met in a body, and that they me- 
morialised the Lord Lieutenant to inquire 
into the assertions made by Captain Mor- 
ris. They asked the Government to send 
down a Queen’s Counsel, or desire Mr. 
Gore Jones, the resident magistrate in the 
town of Thurles, to investigate the matter, 
and to call on Captain Morris to prove the 
assertions he had made. That request on 
the part of the committee was refused. 
That libel was recorded on the journals of 
that House; and as it was competent for 
any Member of the House to have recourse 
to those records, and therefore to charge 
the Roman Catholic clergy with the im- 
proper conduct imputed to them, he re- 
quired that the other side of the case 
should be also upon their records, that the 
bane should be accompanied by the anti- 
dote, and that the denial of the clergy of 
the crime laid to their charge, and their 





demand for an investigation, should be laid 
upon the table of the House. With this 
view he begged to submit the Motion which 
he had read. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, as he had 
the honour of holding the situation of Sec- 
retary for Ireland at the time the corre- 
spondence which had been moved for took 
place, perhaps he might be excused for 
troubling the House with a few observa- 
tions on the subject. The facts of the 
case had been stated clearly and correctly 
by his hon. Friend who had just sat down. 
Captain Morris was one of the officers sent 
down to superintend the distribution of re- 
lief in the county of Tipperary. In the 
discharge of that duty he made a report 
to the Government of Ireland, and that 
report was inserted in one of the blue books 
which had been laid upon the table of the 
House. He had no hesitation in saying, 
that owing to the great mass of documents 
included in those books, expressions had 
found their way into some of those reports 
which, whilst he thought it perfectly justi- 
fiable for the officers making those reports 
to send them to the Lord Lieutenant, it 
would have been better on the whole not 
to have made public. He had no hesita- 
tion in making that avowal. There was a 
phrase in the report of Captain Morris 
which implied that some of the Catholic 
clergy of the county of Tipperary had not 
done their duty in assisting the Govern- 
ment to check abuses in the distribution 
of relief. That report was complained of 
by the Roman Catholic clergy. The House 
must remember, however, that the charge 
was made in general terms—-no individual 
charge was preferred. What the Roman 
Catholic clergy required in their memorial 
was, that an inquiry should be made, and 
that the particular clergyman alluded to 
should be made known, The Govern- 
ment of Ireland believed that no good 
would result from such an inquiry; and 
he concurred in that view. At the same 
time Captain Morris was written to. He 
stated in reply that nothing was further 
from his intention than to bring a gene- 
ral charge against the Roman Catholic 
clergy—on the contrary, that they had 
acted in a proper manner in supporting 
the views of the Government; but he added, 
that in any large class of persons it was 
almost always the case that some might be 
guilty of improper conduct, and he said 
that there were individual clergy of whose 
conduct he could not approve. Now he 


asked the House, he asked his hon. Friend, 
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whether a case of that description should 
be gone into officially by the Government. 
He was sure those hon. Members who sat 
on the Committee last Session, when the 
name of Captain Wynne was mentioned, 
would agree with him that no advantage 
would result from inquiry into every parti- 
cular case of this description. He assured 
his hon. Friend that nothing was further 
from the intentions of the Government than 
to cast any slight upon the Roman Catholic 
clergy generally, or on those of Tipperary 
in particular. On the contrary, from the 
Roman Catholic clergy as a body, the Go- 
vernment did receive the most valuable as- 
sistance, both in relieving the distress of 
the people, and in preserving the peace of 
the country. No cases of individual mis- 
conduct should ever prevent him stating in 
the strongest manner his opinion of the 
admirable conduct generally of the Roman 
Catholic clergy. They might blame indi- 
viduals, but he should never forget, and he 
trusted that the House and the country 
never would forget, what they owed to the 
Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland as a 
body, under circumstances of the most try- 
ing and difficult description. He had no 
objection to lay the correspondence on the 
table of the House. 


Mr. J. O°;CONNELL thanked the right 
hon. Gentleman for producing the corre- 
spondence. He trusted that in future they 
should be saved from such very reckless 
attacks appearing in the public records of 
that House.—Motion agreed to. 


EXCISE LAWS. 

Mr. HUME inquired of the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether 
it were the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to introduce any measure with 
the view of altering and amending the pre- 
sent Excise laws ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, the head of the Excise De- 
partment had directed his attention to that 
subject towards the conclusion of last Ses- 
sion, and had, he believed, been occupied 
with it ever since; and had employed some 
of the most experienced officers of the 
board on the subject. He would not say 
it was his intention, but he might almost say 
it was his wish and his hope to introduce a 
measure in the course of the Session for 
the removal of all restrictions bearing in- 
juriously on trade, and not necessary for 
the collection of the revenue. 

House adjourned at half-past Five 
o'clock. 


{Nov. 26} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, November 26, 1847. 


Minvtes.] Took the Oaths.—Duke of Grafton. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From the Legislative Council of 
New South Wales, for the Relief of the Sufferers by the 
Defaleation of John Edge Manning, Esq., Registrar of 
the Supreme Court in that Colony. 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 

Eart GREY presented copies of Cor- 
respondence between the First Lord of the 
Treasury and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and the Directors of the Bank of 
England, respecting the enlargement of 
their discounts and advances. He would 
take the opportunity of presenting these 
papers to answer the question put to him 
on the previous evening by the noble Lord 
(Lord Ashburton). The noble Lord asked 
whether the authorities of the Bank had 
not addressed a communication to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the First 
Lord of the Treasury, on Thursday, the 
18th, expressing a wish on the part of the 
Directors to reduce the rate of interest; 
and whether, no answer being returned to 
that communication, the measure was not 
delayed till the following Monday. The 
facts of the case were these: The Court 
of Directors, on Thursday the 18th, came 
to a resolution that the Governor and De- 
puty Governor should be instructed to ac- 
quaint the First Lord of the Treasury and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that, in 
the opinion of the board, the rate of inter- 
est might be safely reduced. The Gover- 
nor and Deputy Governor of the Bank did 
accordingly see his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the even- 
ing of Thursday, and informed him of the 
resolution ; but the communication was 
merely a verbal one, and did not require 
or receive any formal answer. On Mon- 
day, the Court of Directors did reduce the 
then minimum rate of interest, as they 
perfectly understood, though they received 
no answer from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, that the Government conceived, 
in the present state of circumstances, there 
was no occasion for any interference on its 
part; it was, therefore, in the exercise of 
the discretion that properly belonged to 
them, that the Court of Directors adopted 
the proposed measure on the Monday fol- 
lowing the interview. 

Lorp ASHBURTON had stated that 
the Court of Directors came to the resolu- 
tion to reduce the rate of interest—a mea- 
sure, he need hardly tell their Lordships, 
of great importance to the commercial com- 
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munity, on the Thursday; and he could 
not understand why they delayed acting on 
that resolution till the Monday, unless they 
were under the impression that it was first 
necessary to have the opinion or decision 
of the Government upon it. He did not 
exactly collect from the answer of the 
noble Earl when the Government with- 
drew its letter to the Bank recommending 
a minimum rate of interest of 8 per cent; 
but he rather thought it was not withdrawn 
until after the Thursday. It was quite 
clear, if that letter was in existence, the 
Court of Directors could not with any pro- 
priety act contrary to the recommendations 
contained in it, even though they might 
entertain no doubt of their power to take 
any course they might deem advisable. If 
he was not mistaken, the original letter 
was not withdrawn till the Monday. 

Eart GREY thought the noble Lord 
had not correctly understood his explana- 
tion. When the Governor and Deputy 
Governor waited on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, no formal answer was given to 
their communication; but his right hon. 
Friend expressed his opinion that the Di- 
rectors were perfectly free to act as they 
pleased in the matter. The letter of the 
Government to the Court of Directors only 
contained a recommendation to the Bank 
that the minimum rate of interest should 
be 8 per cent. Of course, it was under- 
stood that if the Bank of England, acting 
on that advice, should be obliged to go be- 
yond the law, the Government would apply 
to Parliament for a Bill of Indemnity. But 
when the state of the Bank became such, 
that there was no longer any reason to ap- 
prehend a necessity of exceeding the law 
in making its issues, that letter ceased to 
have any practical effect; but it was not 
withdrawn till Tuesday, the day after the 
Directors carried their proposed reduction 
of interest into operation. It was in the 
exercise of their own discretion the Di- 
rectors fixed Monday as the proper time for 
commencing the lower rate; but in point of 
fact, the letter of the First Lord of the 
Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was not withdrawn until the Tuesday fol- 
lowing. He was not sufficiently conver- 
sant with the details of banking affairs to 
say what were the circumstances that in- 
duced them to come to that decision; but 
he had every reason to believe the resolu- 
tion was entirely in accordance with the 
opinion of those best able to give one on 
the subject. 


Lorp ASHBURTON admitted that, as 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer told the 
Directors he had no objection to the mea- 
sure, no blame could be attached to the 
Government; but, undoubtedly, some blame 
was due to those gentlemen themselves, 
who, knowing the pressure there was for 
money, and having on Thursday decided 
on a reduction of the rate of interest, had 
delayed acting on their own resolution till 
the Monday following. 

Eart GREY believed the Directors had 
good and valid reasons for postponing the 
reduction till the Monday. The step was 
very carefully considered, and they acted 
to the best of their judgment in fixing on 
that day for the date of the measure. 


COMMITTEE ON THE BANK CHARTER 
ACT. 

Lord BROUGHAM wished to know if 
the Committee to be appointed to inquire 
into the effect of the Bank Charter on the 
commercial condition of the country was 
also to consider the effect of the expendi- 
ture on railways, in reference to recent 
commercial embarrassments? Would it 
come under the cognizance of that com- 
mittee, or would another be charged with 
that important question? He was sup- 
posed to labour under a great prejudice on 
the subject of railways, but this was not 
the fact; he held a strong opinion on the 
subject, and after some experience he la- 
mented that that opinion had not more 
generally prevailed. 

Eart GREY hoped his noble Friend 
(the Marquess of Lansdowne) would be 
sufficiently recovered to move the appoint- 
ment of the Committee on Thursday. The 
Committee would inquire into the effect 
the amount of capital required for railways 
had had in producing the commercial dis- 
tress; but he thought it probable some 
other separate inquiry would be made with 
regard to the Railway Bills of the present 
Session, not with reference to the past, but 
the future. It would be better that this 
inquiry should be commenced in the other 
House of Parliament, and that a Com- 
mittee in their Lordships’ House should 
not be appointed till they knew more of 
the course to be taken in the House of 
Commons. 

Ilouse adjourned. 


ere 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, November 26, 1847. 
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PeTITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. O’Connell, from Roman 
Catholic Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland, for Altera- 
tion of Charitable Donations and Bequests (Ireland) Act. 
—By Sir J. Y. Buller, and other Hon. Members, from 
several places, against the Removal of Jewish Disabili- 
ties. —By Mr. John O’Connell, from Roman Catholic 
Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland, for Alteration of the 
Law of Marriage (Ireland); and for the Removal of Dis- 
abilities affecting the Roman Catholic Clergy of Ireland. 
—By Sir J. Y. Buller, from Exmouth, for Inquiry into 
the Conduct of the Roman Catholic Clergy (Ireland).— 
By Mr. Goring, from Clergy of the Diocese of Chiches- 
ter, for Protection against the Encroachments of Roman 
Catholics.x—By Mr. Hume, from Lambeth, for Inquiry 
respecting the Rajah of Sattara. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE, pursuant to no- 
tice, rose to submit the following Motion 
to the House :— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to con- 
sider whether any and what improvement can be 
adopted in the mode of conducting Private Busi- 
ness—Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Strutt, 
Lord Granville Somerset, Mr. Francis Baring, 
Sir William Heathcote, Mr. Hume, Mr Wilson 
Patten, Mr. Wrightson, Sir Robert Ferguson, Mr. 
William Miles, Mr. Loch, Sir John Yarde Buller, 
Sir George Clerk, and Mr. Ord.” 

In thus proposing to the House the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee to consi- 
der what improvements could be made in 
the mode of transacting Private Business, 
he begged to remind hon. Members that he 
was only following the example of former 
years. The House had, in two former 
Sessions, declared their opinion as to the 
expediency of appointing, for the purpose 
of considering the subject of Private Busi- 
ness, a Committee composed of those Mem- 
bers of that House who were accustomed 
totake the greatest interest in that portion 
of the business of the House of Commons. 
He was sure hon. Members would agree 
with him when he said that a more favour- 
able opportunity than the present for effect- 
ing useful changes could hardly have oe- 
curred, Two months must now elapse be- 
fore the private business of the Session 
could be said fairly to commence. As the 
House was now sitting, nothing could be 
more convenient than that they should take 
advantage of the time at their disposal for 
the purpose of carefully and deliberately 
considering the improvements which might 
be made in the mode of conducting the 
private business which came before that 
House. The importance of the private 
business before Parliament was at present 
so well understood, that it became perfectly 
unnecessary for him then to dilate upon it; 
year after year that business had been be- 
coming of greater weight; and he must be 
permitted to say that the manner in which 
it was transacted had tended more to raise 
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the House of Commons in the estimation of 
the country than any one circumstance he 
could mention. The reforms of a salutary 
nature which had from time to time 
been introduced in the mode of carry- 
ing on proceedings connected with the 
Private Bills were of a nature which 
greatly tended to divest them of any char- 
acter of partiality, besides that it rendered 
the justice which those tribunals dispensed 
both cheap and accessible. He need 
scarcely remind hon. Members that from 
the labours of the Committees employed 
during the last Session of Parliament, 
most important improvements had result- 
ed. These must be so fresh in the recol- 
lection o£ the House, that he felt he need 
not particularly advert to them; but, as a 
proof of the utility of the alterations which 
had been suggested, he might remind 
them of the appointment of a paid officer 
to inquire, before Bills came under the 
consideration of that House, whether or 
not the Standing Orders had been complied 
with. From that arrangement alone seve- 
ral hundred thousand pounds had been 
saved to the parties interested in those 
Bills, although the expenses attendant 
upon the appointment of that officer did 
not exceed 1,100/. or 1,2002. a year. 
While upon this part of the subject he 
could not refrain from observing, that the 
House and the country were much indebted 
to the hon. Member for Montrose for his 
very useful and successful exertions in pro- 
moting those objects during the last two 
Sessions of Parliament. That hon. Mem- 
ber, as they well knew, had devoted great 
care and attention to the subject. Look- 
ing, then, at all the circumstances of the 
ease, he could not suppose that the House 
would have much difficulty in acceding to 
the proposition which it was his purpose 
then to submit for their consideration. It 
appeared to him at present wholly un- 
necessary to enter at any length into the 
reasons he might advance in support of his 
Motion. Its advantages seemed to him so 
obvious that it would be perfectly needless 
to insist upon them in detail; there was, 
however, one part of the subject so impor- 
tant that he could not avoid asking per- 
mission to say a few words on that point, 
namely, the great advantage that Parlia- 
ment and all parties concerned derived 
from the attention paid to unopposed Bills; 
but it was still necessary that some im- 
provement should be effected in the man- 
ner of dealing with opposed Bills. It was 
not to be expected that with the weight of 
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business which the House had to get 
through, and with the amount of that 
business which they were obliged to dele- 
gate—it was not, he said, to be expected 
but that occasionally some subjects should 
escape their notice; and he could not but 
think that good results must ensue, if some 
mode were devised by which checks could 
be placed upon the manner in which op- 
posed Bills were considered ; whether, for 
example, some regulations might not be 
applied to opposed Bills of the same na- 
ture as those which are at present appli- 
cable to unopposed Bills. There was an- 
other point on which he wished to say a 
few words, and it was one, he thought, 
which could very advantageously be re- 
ferred to the consideration of the Commit- 
tee that he intended to call on the House 
to appoint. The matter to which he now 
alluded was the Amendments that came 
down to them from the House of Lords; 
and he did not speak here of anything af- 
fecting the privileges of the House of Com- 
mons as an independent branch of the Le- 
gislature, because those privileges, he felt 
quite assured, would be most vigilantly 
guarded by the right hon. Gentleman who 
at present filled the chair of that House; 
but it did happen in the case of Private 
Bills that Amendments were sometimes 
introduced in the House of Lords, which 
escaped notice in the House of Commons, 
without observation, and became incorpo- 
rated in Bills. Now, it appeared to him 
that the Committee of which he was about 
to propose the appointment, might very ad- 
vantageously consider whether the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means ought not to be 
made responsible for the Amendments in 
Private Bills which came down from the 
House of Lords to the House of Commons. 
If the Committee took that view, or a dif- 
ferent view of the subject, it would, of 
course, be still open to the House to recon- 
sider the question, and to deal with it de- 
finitively, in such manner as seemed most 
expedient. No doubt the duties performed 
by the Chairman of Ways and Means were 
already sufficiently onerous and important, 
and they had of late been greatly increased. 
To impose upon that hon. Member this 
additional duty formed a point on which he 
should express no decided opinion; neither 
should he say whether or not that hon. 
Member ought to be relieved, wholly or in 
part, from other duties which he at present 
performed, or whether the share which he 
took in private business should be com- 
pletely separated from the functions dis- 
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charged by that Member of the House of 
Commons who filled the office of Chairman 
of Ways and Means. Upon these several 
points he should, as he said, express no 
opinion, but suggest that they he referred 
to the consideration of the proposed Com- 
mittee. These few words conveyed all the 
remarks with which he meant to trouble 
the House. He should not take up the 
time of the House further than to say, it 
might be a matter for consideration with 
the Committee, how far they might avail 
themselves of the assistance of the officer 
whose duty it was to draw up the breviate; 
and he certainly thought, with regard to 
the first breviate, it might be dispensed 
with: the others might be given; but he 
did think that dispensing with the first 
breviate might be an advantage. He 
wished, before he sat down, to repeat, that 
on none of these points did he offer any 
decided opinion, either as to the appoint- 
ment of another paid officer, or upon any 
other subject. He ventured to give no 
opinion, for this among other reasons, 
that the duties in which he had been dur- 
ing the last year engaged precluded his 
giving any attention to the private busi- 
ness of that House; he was, therefore, 
anxious rather to hear the sentiments of 
others, than to express any opinion of his 
own. The Members whose names he in- 
tended to submit to the House were Gen- 
tlemen of great experience in private busi- 
ness, having given much time and atten- 
tion to that subject. For these several 
reasons, he hoped that his Motion, as it 
stood on the Paper, would be acceded to 
by the House. 

Mr. HUME, in seconding the Motion, 
said, it would be in the power of that 
House, if they followed up the suggestion 
then made, to reduce to one-fourth the 
expenses which the private business of 
Parliament occasioned to the public. The 
House would recollect that, by its resolu- 
tions of last Session, it declared that 
Committees on Private Bills should consist 
of five Members; that they should all be 
especially enjoined to attend the meetings 
of the Committees; and that those who 
had not been punctual in their attendances 
should not be permitted to vote. The 
effect of these regulations certainly had 
been to give the community at large more 
confidence than ever in the impartiality of 
that House, and its earnest wish to do 
equal justice to all the parties concerned. He 
hoped that the Committee to be appointed 
would take a careful review of all that had 
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been already done, and that they would | of that House, must pause before he could 
lay before the House such recommenda-| assent to any Motion for adding to the 
tions as would facilitate the transaction of | number of paid officers. 


business, and diminish the labour which 
devolved upon Members of that House. 

Mr. THORNELY hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman did not mean to do away 
with the breviates. Members derived 
much information from those documents, 
and they appeared to him to be of great 
importance. 

Mr. BANKES said, he had not been 
fortunate enough to hear the whole of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s statement; but he 





imagined the effect of the proposition then | 


before them would be to add another paid 
oficer to those already engaged in the 
service of the House. 


that such a step ought to be taken just | 


He did not think | 


| 


now, the more especially as it was proba- | 


ble that in the present depressed state of 


the country the private business would not | 
| that Government were net prepared to 
Mr. LABOUCHERE explained: Te | 


had given no decided opinion as to the ap- | 


be very onerous. 


pointment of any officer; on the contrary, 
he considered that to be a fitting subject 
for the consideration of the Coumittee. 
He had said nothing decidedly ; but he 


wished to impress this on the House, that | 
a saving to the country of 200,000. a 
year had been effected by an expenditure | 


of 1,200/. a year. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP observed that, in | 
his opinion, it was high time to resist an | 
alteration of this kind; so far from in- | 
creasing the number of paid officers, he | 
thought that salaries ought to be diminish- | 
ed. Hon. Members might say that a paid 
officer was wanted here or there; but all 
this was mere words. There might be much 
said about economy; but he judged of sav- | 
ings by their practical results. Of late years 
one lavish commission was appointed after 
another, and in the end no good was done. | 
Unfortunately there was now very little in 
the Exchequer, and he feared that that 
little would soon be less. He would say 
cavendo tutus, it would be well to hold 
what they had, and not be too ready to 
part with that for the sake of an uncertain 
advantage. He should join his hon. | 
Friend the Member for Dorsetshire in op- | 
posing this proposition, unless very fair | 
and just grounds were laid before them for | 
making the proposed change. Ile should | 
be sorry to increase the labours of the | 


Dr. BOWRING hoped that some means 
might be devised of saving the public 
money and the time of the House. 

Mr. HUDSON believed that the redue- 


tion of fees was the only thing done to- 


| wards a diminution of expenditure; he be- 
| lieved that other changes had rather added 


to than diminished expenditure. Many 
towns were put to great expense by the 
Commission sent down by the Woods and 
Forests; and though, situated as he was, 
he did not wish to pronounce any opinion 
on the conduct of the Railway Commission, 
yet it added to expense. 

Mr. STRUTT observed, that hon. 
Members on the other side argued as if 
his right hon. Friend had contended for 
the appointment of another paid officer ; 
on the contrary, it was distinetly stated 


make any such proposition. His right 
hon. Friend merely wished for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee, as on former occa- 
sions, and no opinion whatever had been 


| given as to what the recommendations of 


that Committee ought to be. The hon. 
Member for Sunderland, he thought, could 
hardly have been present when his right 
hon. Friend had made his statement to the 


| House, else he would not have said, as he 


had done, that with the exception of the 
alteration made in respect to the fees, all 
the other alterations had tended rather to 


an increase than a diminution of expenses. 


If the hon. Gentleman had attended to the 
speech of his right hon. Friend (Mr. La- 


_bouchere), he would have heard that in 


reference to a matter respecting which ma- 
terial complaints were made in former Ses- 
sions, a most marked improvement had 
been effected by the introduction of a sys- 
tem by which great accommodation was 
afforded to the public. He (Mr. Strutt) 
recollected that in the Session before last, 
as well as in many others, it was constant- 
ly a subject of complaint, that parties 
were put to enormous expenses by waiting 
tov have their cases come forward before 
Committees on Private Bills. Every day 
large sums of money used to be expended 
in connexion with the examination of the 
Standing Orders. In one ease the parties 
actually paid 5001. for expenses of wit- 
nesses. In the last Session an important 


hon. Gentleman who held the office of | improvement was made in reference to this 
‘ 4 Ty r ' . 

Chairman of Ways and Means; but he matter; and it was reported by the Com- 
' x , . . q ae 

(Colonel Sibthorp), as a humble Member | mittee that the etfect of that improvement 
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was that at the expense of a salary of only | vexatiously towards the manufacturer, and 
1,2001. a year, an end had been put to ex-| were not necessary for the protection of 
penses amounting to several thousands a, the revenue. 
year. That statement made by the Com- 
mittee could not have been read by the | 
hon. Gentleman, or he would not have said 
that no improvement had been effected by} Mr. ANSTEY inquired whether the ap- 
the change of system. He did not now} pointment of Mr. Merivale as Assistant 
intend to express any opinion on the sug- | Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
gestions of his right hon, Friend; but of | was a permanent one, and by what autho- 
this he felt quite assured, that the propos- | rity it had been made ? 
ed Committee would not recommend any Lorp J. RUSSELL said, the appoint. 
increased expenditure of the public money | ment of Mr. Merivale was made by the 
at the disposal of the House, unless they | Treasury with the view of affording assist- 
should see the certainty that such increas-| ance in carrying on the very important 
ed expenditure would tend greatly to the | business of the Colonial Office, 
advantage of the country by diminishing 
the expenses of parties, and by rendering BANK CHARTER ACT. 
the conduct of the private business more; Mr. EWART asked the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ‘‘ whether it was intended 
to give the Bank of England authority (un- 
der the 5th section of the Bank Charter 
Act) to increase its issue on securities (be- 
ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. yond the prescribed basis of 14,000,000/.), 
Lorp M. HILL appeared at the bar with | in consequence of the void caused in the 
Her Majesty’s Answer to the Address of | circulation by the recent failure of private 
the Commons. His Lordship said that he | banks (or joint-stock banks) of issue ?” 
hed to inform the House, that, in obedience The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHE- 
to its commands, he had had the honour of | QUER replied, that no application had 
waiting on Her Majesty with the Address, | been made from the Bank of England for 
to which Her Majesty had been pleased | permission to extend its issues in that 
way, and therefore Government had not 
exercised its discretion on that point. 





ASSISTANT UNDER SECRETARY OF THE 
COLONIES. 


economical, more speedy, and more satis- 
factory. 
Motion agreed to. 


to return the following most gracious An- 
swer :— 
* T have received with satisfaction your loyal Ess toy.” 
we . RAILWAYS, 
and dutiful Address. : ; wai Satie 
T 4 ? 7 . + 4 
“T rely with confidence on your co-operation The CHANCELLOR or THE EXCHE- 
QUER rose, pursuant to notice, to move 
for leave to bring in a Bill to extend the 
time for the purchase of land and comple- 


with me in My endeavours to advance the social 


condition of My people, and promote the welfare 


of all classes of My Subjects.” 2 : t 
4 Pies ; tion of the works by railway companies. 
EXCISE REGULATIONS—MALT, He said: If the debate on the first night 


Mr. H. DRUMMOND said, that the] of the Session had taken that direction 
right hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of | which I expected it would in all probability 
the Exchequer) had replied last night to} have taken, it would have been my duty 
a question put by the hon. Member for | then not only to have stated to the House 
Montrose, relative to such Excise regula-| the reasons which induced the Government 
tions as had a vexatious character in re- | to take the course they have done, but also 
spect to certain articles. He wished to|to have stated the view which they have 
know whether that reply was intended to| formed of the causes of the commercial 
apply also to the article of malt? pressure. Among those causes I certainly 

The CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- | should have included the great absorption 
QUER certainly understood the question | of capital by the demands of railway com- 
of the hon. Member for Montrose to apply | panies. In stating this, I do not mean to 
more particularly to Excise regulations on} say that that has been the only, or, per- 
malt and spirits. With respect to malt, | haps, the principal eause. I do not wish 
the attention of the Government and the | on the present occasion to ask any person 
Excise Board had been directed to the sub- | to give up his opinion as to other causes to 
ject, and he hoped to be able to introduce | which he may attribute the pressure ; but 
a measure for the purpose of removing all] it always is a great mistake to attribute 
those Excise restrictions which operated | any great result to one single cause; and 
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all I ask of hon. Gentlemen who may en- | ploys 10,000/. on his farm, such sum being 
tertain opinions different from mine is, | necessary for the payment of labour and 
that for this night they should admit | for the purchase of the means of carrying 


nothing more than that the absorption 
of capital by railway companies is one 
of those causes which have contributed 
to deprive the commercial world of the 
amount of accommodation which it pre- 
viously enjoyed. It would have been 
more satisfactory to me if I had been en- 
abled to state to the House the whole case 
at once; but, inasmuch as it is desirable 


that no time should be lost in introducing } 


this Bill into Parliament, it is not a matter 
of choice, but of necessity, that I take this 
portion of the case independently and se- 


parately. The point to which I wish} 


to call the attention of hon. Gentlemen 
is the inconvenience sustained by per- 


sons in commerce, by the abstraction of an | 


amount of capital which, in my opinion, 
has been too rapidly converted from float- 
ing capital into fixed capital. I do not 
know that any Gentleman will deny that 
the floating capital of the country is em- 
ployed mainly in carrying on the ordinary 
operations of agriculture and commerce. 
The surplus and available capital is em- 
ployed in the further development of agri- 
culture and commerce, in the erection of 
buildings required from one end of the 
country to the other, and in the construc- 
tion of permanent works, including docks 
and railways, contributing ultimately to 


on his farm, and, having a surplus of 
1,000/. beyond, employs that sum in drain- 
ing or in some permanent improvement. 
So long as he employs in the latter way 
| that which he has above what is necessary 
|for carrying on the ordinary purposes of 
| his farm, all prospers; but if he abstracts 
| that which is necessary to carry on the or- 
|dinary concerns of the farm, then, how- 
ever beneficial the drainage of his farm 
may ultimately be, no one can deny that 
| during the process the ordinary operations 
|of the farm will be erippled. It is the 
same case with the manufacturer. He 
| may have a certain amount of capital ne- 
cessary to carry on his trade, for the pur- 
chase of raw material, and for the pay- 
ment of labour; but if he finds it ne- 
cessary to introduce improved machi- 
nery, and if, for that purpose, he ab- 
stracts from the capital necessary to carry 
on the ordinary operations of his con- 
cern, then, however beneficial the im- 
|proved machinery may be in the end, 
|no one can deny that during the time 
|of the temporary abstraction of capital 
| great inconvenience may be experienced. 
| Now, I apprehend that which is true 
| of individuals is equally true of the whole 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


community; and if the whole commu- 
nity chooses to convert floating capital 


the wealth and improvement of the coun-| into fixcd capital with too great rapidity, 
try. But if floating capital is too rapidly | it must follow that the capital available for 
converted into fixed capital, pressure must | general mercantile and manufacturing pur- 
arise on those who before enjoyed the ad-| poses will be diminished for a time; and 


vantage of the floating capital. I am so 
far from entertaining any feelings hostile 
to railways, that probably no one conceives 
a higher idea than myself of the advantage 


during the period of this diminution per- 
sons who are engaged in mercantile 
and manufacturing pursuits must, so to 
speak, be pinched in the means for ear- 


they will ultimately prove to the country; |rying on their operations. I apprehend 
but, in saying that the floating capital that, for some time past, this process has 
which is constantly turned over from time | been going on to a greater or less extent 
to time is employed in reproduction, and | in this country. So long as the demand for 


that that which is sunk in the promotion of 
permanent works, docks, or railroads, how- 
ever ultimately beneficial such application 
of money may prove, for some time only 
pays an annual interest, and does not 
immediately contribute to reproduction, 
and that, in the meantime, a great ab- 
sorption of money for these purposes 
causes a pressure on the available ca- 
pital of the country—I am stating no- 
thing but what I believe common consent 
allows. I will illustrate the point by a 
familiar example : Suppose a large farmer, 
in conducting his farming operations, em- 


capital for the construction of railways was 
not heavy, adequate means were available 
for carrying on the ordinary commercial 
operations of the country—a fair amount 
being vested annually in the construction of 
railways; but, after a time, the demand for 
capital for the purpose of forming railroads 
became too large, and the natural conse- 
quence was—as we have seen—that for 
the last year and a half there has been a 
considerable rise in the rate of interest. 
When parties were competing with each 
other—when railroad companies, on the 
one hand, were borrowing money to a 
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large extent, and the commercial world, 
on the other hand, required more capital 
than they possessed, the effect of this com- 
petition was to raise the rate of interest, 
and the supply of capital was not equal to 
the demand. I do not know that I can 
state the effect of such a state of things 
better than in the words of a very able 
article which appeared in the Economist 
last Saturday. 
Member for Lynn think the statement not 
correct, he will probably be able to show 
the House in what respect it is inaccurate. 
I certainly cannot express my views better 
than in the language of this article, and I 


Railways, 


shall therefore take the liberty of reading | 


it to the House. The writer states that 
a certain document might be obtained, 
which would show 

— that a large portion of the capital which was 
disposable for commercial purposes through bank 
credit at the former period, had in the mean time 
become absorbed in railways ; that the country 


bankers, therefore, have not now the same enor- | 


mous funds to dispose of; that the bill brokers are 
therefore without the same means to re-discount 
the bills of other country bankers, and are wholly 
unable to make advances on dock warrants or 


bills of lading ; and that commerce is thus de- | 
prived of the means which were formerly at its | 


disposal in consequence of the new distribution 
of the capital of the country.” 

Certainly, from all the sources of infor- 
mation which have been at my command, 
I believe that to be a faithful account 
of the process that has been going on; 
and I also believe it to have been one of the 
causes which produced the distress under 
which the commercial world has lately been 
suffering. I may say further, that this is 


not an opinion which I formed after the | 
t is known to | 


commercial pressure arose. 
many hon. Gentlemen—certainly to the 


Members of the late Government—that Mr. | 
Porter, who was formerly engaged in the | 
Railway Department of the Board of Trade, | 
but whom the present Government have had | 
great pleasure in placing in a higher posi- | 
tion, represented to the Government at the | 


end of 1845 that the demands of the rail- 
way companies were increasing so rapidly 
that he believed they would abstract so 
large a portion of the capital required for 
commercial purposes, that considerable 
commercial pressure and distress must be- 
fore long be produced. That opinion was 
expressed a year and a half before the 
pressure occurred; and I think it affords suf- 
ficient proof that those who were most con- 
versant with the facts, and had ample means 
for forming their opinion before the pres- 
sure took place, concur in the views which 
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I have expressed. I believe I have given 
| an accurate statement of the course of events; 
and I will now proceed to show, from such 
documents as I have in my possession, the 
extent to which the demand for capital for 
railway projects was carried. I will only 
premise that it is perfectly impossible to 
attain any very minute accuracy in the ae- 
counts of railway expenditure; for the ae- 
counts are so complicated, owing to the 
'number of bills authorising the transfer of 
capital from one project to another, that it is 
impossible to make any accurate statement 
| within 1,000,000/. or 2,000,0007. I be- 
| lieve, however, that the statements I am 
about to make are generally correct. It 
| may be interesting to the House to know 
|the amounts authorised by Parliament to 
| . cs a 
| be raised for the construction of railways, 
| aud the sums which have been actually ex- 
/pended. The first statement to which I 
| shall call the attention of the House was 
| drawn up by Mr. Porter, and gives an aec- 
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/ count of the sums to be raised, under the 
authority of Parliament, for the formation 
of railways. I believe that, previously to 

| 1826, not more than a million and a half 

of money had been expended upon railways 
under the authority of Parliament. From 

1826 to 1835 Parliament authorised the 

raising of about 19,000,000. for the con- 

‘struction of railways; in 1836 and 1837, 

| which were years of commercial prosperity, 

| upwards of 36,000,000/. were authorised 
| to be raised for the same purpose. The 

distress which occurred about that time 
| seems to have had the effect of checking, 
| to a considerable extent, the disposition to 
apply for Railroad Bills; and in the course 
of the next six years a comparatively small 

number of such Bills was passed. In 1844 

and 1845 Parliament authorised the rais- 

ing of 74,000,000. for the construction of 
railways. The railway mania attained its 
height in 1845; and in 1846 no less than 

800 plans for railways were submitted to 

the Railway Board, and in that year the 

amount of expenditure sanctioned by Bills 
which received the assent of Parliament 
was no less than 132,000,000/. The total 
expenditure authorised between 1826 and 

1846, for the construction of railways, was 
286,000,0001., by far the greater portion 
of which expenditure was sanctioned during 
the last three years. The amount autho- 
rised by Parliament to be expended upon 
railways in the Session of 1847 was up- 
wards of 38,000,0002. The sums I have 
mentioned are those which Parliament au- 
thorised to be raised; and I do not mean 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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to say that they represent the amount ac- 
tually expended upon the construction of 
railways. The noble Member for Lynn 
(Lord G. Bentinck) stated very truly the 
other night, that the money expended in 
the purchase of land and in Parliamentary 
expenses could not be considered as ab- 
stracted from the available capital of the 
country. Mr. Porter estimates one-fifth 
of the whole amount for the purchase 
of land and for Parliamentary expenses; 
but after allowing for these, there remained 
at the end of 1846, a future outlay of 
145,000,0002., and to this is to be added 
the expenditure sanctioned in 1847, which 
I before stated at 38,000,0002. I hold in 
my hand a statement, drawn up by the 
Railway Board, showing, as nearly as can 
be ascertained, the expenditure authorised 
by Railway Bills which have received the 
sanction of Parliament in each year since 
1840. The amounts are as follows :—In 
1840, 4,000,0002.; 1841, 3,500,0007.; 
1842, 6,000,0002.; 1843, 4,500,0001.; 
1844, 18,000,0007.; 1845, 59,000,0002. ; 
1846, 124,500,0007.; 1847, 38,300,000/. 
These are the sums authorised to be ex- 
pended upon the purchase of land, the con- 
struction of works, and in Parliamentary 
expenses in each year, in addition to the 
expenditure sanctioned in former years. 
The noble Member for Lynn (Lord G. 
Bentinck), in his speech the other night, 
stated the amount which had been ex- 
pended upon railways; but the conclusion 
drawn by the noble Lord was calculated to, 
lead the House into grave error as to the 
years in which that expenditure took place, 
because, by dividing the whole amount by 
the number of years in which it had been 
raised, it was made to appear that there 
had been no considerable increase of expen- 
diture in recent years, but that it had been 
equally distributed over the whole period. 
That, however, is very far from having 
been the case. The noble Lord stated 
that the total amount of expenditure, di- 
vided by the number of years, had not ex- 
ceeded 12,500,000. a year; but that state- 
ment does not afford the slightest notion 
of the actual expenditure in each year. The 
House will see, from the statement I am 
about to make, and which has been drawn 
up with great care, that the expenditure 
has very considerably increased within the 
last two years; and that it has recently 
borne most heavily upon the resources of 
the country, and latterly with a gradually 
increasing pressure. The statement I am 
about to make is, to a certain degree, an 
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estimate formed upon the average expen- 
diture, so far as it can be ascertained; but 
I have every reason to believe that it is 
generally accurate. It appears from this 
statement, that the railway expenditure 
in 1841 was 1,470,0001.; in 1842, 
2,980,0007.; in 1843, 4,435,000/.; in 
1844, 6,105,0001.; in the first half-year of 
1845, 3,510,0001.; in the second half-year 
of 1845, 10,625,0001.; in the first half- 
year of 1846, 9,815,000/.; in the se- 
cond half-year of 1846, 26,670,0001.; 
and in the first half-year of 1847, 
25,770,0001. Now I wish to show the 
House some grounds for thinking that 
this statement is pretty nearly accurate. 
The noble Member for Lynn stated the 
other night, that the amount expended 
upon railways between 1841 and 1846, 
including both those years, had been 
50,000,0002. Now, the amount estimated 
by the Railway Board to have been ex- 
pended in the same period is 65,000,0001., 
including the purchase of land and Parlia- 
mentary expenses; and, deducting one- 
fifth of this amount for Parliamentary ex- 
penses and the purchase of land, the an- 
nual expenditure appears to be about 
52,000,000/. This statement, therefore, 
very nearly corresponds with that of the 
noble Lord. With regard to the last 
eighteen months, the estimate of the Rail- 
way Board gives a little above 62,000, 0001. 
as the amount expended from January, 
1846, to the last autumn; and I find from 
the half-yearly statements made by the 
different railway companies that their ex- 
penditure appears to be a few hundred 
thousand pounds above 62,000,0001. I 
think I have shown, then, that, on these 
two points, the calculation made by the 
Railway Board is by no means excessive; 
and, from this cireumstance, I conceive it 
may be inferred that the statement is ge- 
nerally accurate. I have shown that of 
late years the expenditure upon railways 
has gone on increasing in a most extraor- 
dinary manner; and that, whereas for a 
considerable time the demands of railway 
companies were not excessive, from the 
midsummer of 1846 those demands did be- 
come excessive, and increased in a most 
extraordinary degree, and that from that 
time to this they have been pressing in a 
most unexampled manner upon the ayail- 
able capital of the country. With regard 
to the last half-year of 1847, the case is 
somewhat different, because I believe it 
has not been quite so easy to borrow money 
or to extract the calls from the pockets of 
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expenditure, which has gradually increased | | the number of labourers employed by the 


from 1841 to 1846, has been made up to| 
the year 1850; and it appears, that if the | 


. . . | 
expenditure had gone on in the same ratio, | 


it would have amounted, upon Acts already | 
passed, to 64,000,000/. this year, of which 
38,000,000. would have beenin the last half 
of the year; in 1848 to 70,000,000/. ; in 1849 
to 47,000,0007. ; and in 1850 to 10,000,0002. | 

By that time, judging from the speed at | 
which railway works have hitherto been | 
constructed, the whole of the works already | 
in progress would have been completed. It | 
must be remembered, that this drain of | 
capital was contemporaneous with a scar- 
city of corn. I do not wish now to enter 

into this part of the question, because I 
shall have to do so on an early occasion; 
but I may observe that the demand for the | 
available capital of the country has rapidly | 
increased, within the last two or three 
years, to an extent out of all proportion to 
what it had been in former years; and that, 
even supposing no other causes than those 
I have mentioned had been in operation, 
they are amply sufficient to account for a 
very considerable pressure upon the com- 
mercial world. That pressure has been 


strongly represented to me from many | 


parts of the kingdom, and especially from | 
the manufacturing districts, as most pre- 


judicial to their interests; 
House will agree with me that, if 
possible to diminish that pressure by re- 
tarding the completion of railway works, or 
spreading their construction over a longer 
period of time, we shall confer great bene- 
fit upon the country. Some of the repre- 
sentations which have been made to me 
indicated a much stronger course than I 
have thought it advisable to pursue. No 
sooner had I come to town, than letters 
were addressed to my noble Friend (Lord 
J. Russell) and myself, urging the adop- 
tion of some measure for putting an in- 
stant stop to railway works altogether. 
They recommended that an Order in Coun- 
cil should be issued; that Parliament 
should be called together; indeed, there 
was scarcely any measure, however strong, 
which we were not recommended to take. 
I need hardly say that we did not think it 
advisable to adopt any of these courses; 
and, on the best consideration we could 
give to the subject, we were of opinion 
that we ought not to recommend any com- 
pulsory measures. The Bill, therefore, 
which I am now about to propose, is not of 
a compulsory nature. When we came to 


is 


and I think the | 


| contractors, the engagements which have 
been entered into with manufacturers of 
various kinds, and the number of persons 
| whose employment depends in one way or 
|other on the progress of railway works, 
| we arrived at the conclusion that it would 
‘be exceedingly injudicious to propose any 
| compulsory measures. The object, there- 
| fore, of the Bill which I am about to pro- 
| | pose to the House is to give to the railway 
| companies an extension of time for the pur- 
chase of land and the completion of their 
works. Railway Acts generally require 
| that the land shall be purchased within a 
| certain time, and the companies are there- 
| fore compelled to raise a considerable por- 
tion of their capital as fast as they can, 
I think it would be exceedingly wise to re- 
iI lease them from that obligation. But there 
| is another class of railroads with regard to 
which I think we may take stronger mea- 
sures. I propose, with reference to those 
railways which are in course of construe- 
tion, to do no more than to relieve the com- 
panies from the obligation of buying the 
land, or completing the works, within the 
time prescribed. I propose to give the 
landowners a claim to compensation for any 
additional injury they may sustain in con- 
sequence of the delay in the purchase of 
| their land. The postponement of purchase 
is to be a voluntary act on the part of the 
companies, and we shall provide that the 
| Jandlords shall not be injured by such post- 
ponement. [Lord G. Beytinck : In what 
way are the damages to be assessed ?| In 
precisely the same way in which damages 
are now assessed in any case of damage 
sustained by parties entitled to compen- 
sation. But with regard to those rail- 
ways where the works have not been com- 
menced, stronger measures may be taken, 
though still to be of the nature of voluntary 
proceedings. I propose to extend in their 
ease the period for the purchase of land 
and the completion of the works; but I 
| propose also that the directors shall not 
| be authorised to commence the construc- 
| tion of works without the consent of a 
| certain proportion of the shareholders. 
|T hey are the persons by whom the 
calls are to be paid, and | think it very 
desirable to give them a more effective 
control over the directors. I propose, 
therefore, to enact that the directors of 
any company whose works have not been 
commenced on the day when this Bill is 
introduced, shall not be empowered to pro- 
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ceed with the construction of the works 
without the previous consent of a certain 
proportion of the shareholders. These are 
the only provisions in the Bill I propose to 
introduce. I may as well, however, here 
state the object which I have in view in the 
Motion of which I have given notige, for a 
Committee on Railway Bills of this Ses- 
sion. I propose that a Committee should 
be appointed with regard to those Railway 
Bills which were suspended last Session, 
and those which may be introduced in this 
Session; my object is, that all such Bills 
should be referred either to a Committee 
of this House or to the Railway Board—I 
myself think it should be a Committee of 
this House—to consider which of those 
Bills should be allowed to go on. It is ob- 
vious that there may be many of those 
Bills which propose only deviations or the 
construction of small extensions, greatly 
for the convenience of the public, but not 
calling for a great amount of capital, and 
involving no material additional drain upon 
the resources of the country, and it may 
be extremely desirable that these should 
be passed into laws; but I must say I 
think the House will exercise a sound dis- 
cretion in determining that no Bills should 
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be passed this Session involving a very 


large outlay of capital. I think we have 
perhaps all of us to take some blame to 
ourselves for the amount of Bills that have 
been passed; I have never said a single 
syllable throwing the whole blame, or more 
than their due share, upon the railroad 
companies or the railroad directors; we 
are all to blame; we have been ‘‘ art and 
part”? in the matter. But hon. Gentle- 
men will remember that in earlier years it 
was no easy matter to persuade the House 
to adopt any course of this kind. It was 
proposed to the House in 1846 by the 
then Government to subject Railway Bills 
to some such inquiry or investigation as 
I am proposing, and a Committee was 
appointed to consider the mode in which 
the House should deal with them. I had 
not the honour of being a member of 
that Committee; but to the best of my be- 
lief no feasible plan was even suggested 
then; and the Government found it so diffi- 
cult—or perhaps utterly impossible—that 
they were obliged to give up the design 
they entertained of checking the disposi- 
tion to pass more Bills. I confess that at 
that time I did not myself see my way, and 
could not say how it was to be done; and 
I found that other Gentlemen experienced 
the same difficulty; but I believe now that 
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men’s opinions are entirely changed. I 
believe that, so far from having to fear op- 
position from railway directors in the course 
I have to propose, I shall receive from 
many of them, at least, a cordial co-opera- 
tion. I have communicated with several 
chairmen of railway boards, and I have 
found them most anxious to co-operate in 
checking the demand for the construction 
of new works; and I hope to receive a 
pretty general support from the directors 
of railway companies. I have been applied 
to to introduce some Bill for facilitating 
the dissolution of companies; but upon fur- 
ther inquiry I have found only one com- 
pany pressing an application of that kind; 
and I have felt that when an Act has been 
passed, and the railroad company entered 
into engagements, you have no right to 
release them from that liability, at least 
without the consent of the parties con- 
cerned, That may be a very fair subject 
for the consideration of a Committee, but 
it is not one with which I am prepared to 
deal by Bill. [Mr. Diverr: What exten- 
sion of time do you propose ?] That will 
perhaps be more properly discussed in the 
Committee; my own disposition is to give 
two or three years beyond the time limited 
in the Acts, either for the purchase of 
land or the completion of works. I propose, 
whatever may be the time within which 
a company is bound to purchase land or 
complete the works, to extend that time 
for two or three years. I cannot say I 
have myself a very strong opinion which 
period it should be ; but as I have said, it 
can be discussed in Committee. In like 
manner, as to the proportion of sharehold- 
ers whose consent should be obtained— 
whether it should be two-thirds or three- 
fourths, it is difficult to say why it 
should be one rather than the other; but 
that also may be left to the Committee. I 
now beg leave to move for leave to bring 
in a Bill for carrying into effect the two 
propositions I have stated—namely, that 
there should be an extension of time 
granted to all those railway companies 
whose works have been already begun, and 
a prohibition for a limited period in the 
case of companies whose works have not 
been commenced, unless they obtain the 
consent of a certain number of share- 
holders. 

CoLtoneL SIBTHORP did not rise to 
oppose the Motion; but the right hon. 
Gentleman had talked of allowing compen- 
sation for land that had been seized—for 
a seizure it was, an unjustifiable inroad 
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upon private property, an attack upon the 
poor man’s cottage, and the little man’s 
land. Talk of compensation !—why not 
take back the money, and give back the 
land? This railway system should not be 
called English law; it was more like Alge- 
rine law, or Russian power exercised in this 
dominion. God forbid that he should set 
himself against any improvements! he was 
not chargeable, in any act of his life, with 
opposing anything that would contribute to 
the benefit of the country: but had rail- 
ways done so? Why, it was stated that 
our unprecedented commercial distress ori- 
ginated in a great measure with these pro- 
jects: was that beneficial to the country ? 
How many unfortunate beings, who used 
to obtain their livelihood by industry, had 
they thrown adrift or sent into the work- 
house? The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should bring in a Bill to extend the time for 
the payment of his salary, or give the 
money to the poor men who would now be 
suddenly thrown out of employ. The right 
hon. Gentleman came down to the House 
and said, ‘*‘ We have all been to blame:”’ 
what right had the right hon. Gentleman 
to charge him with doing what he had 
never done, and trusted in God he never 
should do? He denied that he ever sanc- 
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omitted to suggest any practicable remedy 
for a part of the mischief. He was the 
more inclined to make that statement, be. 
cause he did expect from the right hon, 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer some observations upon other parts of 
the existing system beyond those with 
which he proposed to deal by his Bill. One 
of the most serious evils under which we 
now suffered was the power given to these 
enormous corporations to borrow money 
under their Acts. He did propose to the 
right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir R. Peel), 
when he was in office, that if the specula- 
tion and competition could not be arrested, 
|at all events it might be considered whe- 
ther Parliament, in giving these companies 
the power to raise capital for their under- 
takings, should not have limited the power, 
and not given the right introduced of late 
into all Bills of this description for forming 
canals, turnpike-roads, docks, and so on, 
to borrow to the extent of one-third of the 
capital subscribed. That might be a very 
good thing carried to some extent; with 
the enormous mass of floating capital in 
this country, and the temptation to send 
'it abroad, it might be politic, to a reason- 
| able extent, to enable the possessors of it 
to invest it upon the security of works of 





tioned the system. But, as to this plan of | this description; but what might be expe- 


restricting the companies, the effect would | dient to a certain extent was quite other- 
be that a man would be carried half way to | wise when carried to the enormous extent 
his destination, and then set down with no|to which it was proposed to raise capital 


further railroad and no carriages. At all/ for railroads. When Parliament had a 
events, the land that had been taken ought | host of demands for powers to raise, not 
to be paid for at once, or within a limited 1 10,0002., 20,0002., or 30,0007., but hun- 
time, or else given up. It ought to be re- | dreds of thousands, it was time for those 
membered that it was taken from the pro- | authorities that had charge of the financial 
prietor contrary to his wishes. | affairs of the country to consider whether 

Mr. ELLICE did not rise to offer the} it was not politic to check the practice. 
least opposition to the Bill, nor to complain | He proposed to the right hon. Baronet 
that the measure, as far as it was proposed | (Sir R. Peel), as one of the limitations 
to go, was not the most suitable under pre- | that might have been most justly applied 
sent circumstances. On the contrary, he | to the then mania, that a limit should be 
thought that had the right hon. Gentleman | put upon the power of borrowing money 
gone further, he would have found great | under these Railway Acts. Enormous as 
difficulty, and he had exactly met one part ‘the speculation had been, it had been only 
of the evil by proposing to give companies | one cause of our difficulties. It was a 
the power of spreading their expenditure symptom of the abuse of credit, very much 
over a larger portion of time. Neither did | like what we saw before in the case of the 
he rise to find fault with the past proceed-| South American mines and the North 
ings of the present Government, or of that} American speculations — a symptom of 
which preceded it; but he did not wish to | which, under any circumstances, we must 
be included in the list of those who, fore-'| look for the repetition; at least, he had 
seeing, as all the House did, the enormous | heard no remedy proposed that was very 
evils likely to flow, not from the system— likely to put a stop to it. But see the 


for it was excellent, and the country had 
derived the greatest possible benefits from 
it—but from the abuse of the system, 


difficulties to which individual traders were 
‘exposed by the competition they were 
‘obliged to encounter with the bonds and 
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debentures of these railroad companies. 
The competition was not so great when 
capital was being raised for the railroad, 
though a man who subscribed towards such 
an undertaking went to the extent of his 
means, or his expected means. 


borrowing, they went into the money 
market with bonds, and debentures, and 
mortgages of all descriptions, and with a 
better security—a more convertible secu- 
rity, at all events—than the trader had it 
in his power to offer for the money which 
was essential for conducting his business. 
That was one of the greatest evils under 
which the country now suffered. That was 
an enormous injury to the trader who was 
obliged to discount his bills, and which bills 
were founded upon some actual transaction 
in which the productive industry of the 
country was immediately and directly con- 
cerned. He had always thought that a 
limitation of that power on the part of the 
railway companies was a check which it 
was competent for the Government to ap- 
ply to undue speculation; and he had always 
regretted that such a practical remedy had 
not been adopted. There was another point 
to which he was anxious to call the atten- 
tion of his right hon. Friend, because he 
considered it was one with which it was 
competent for the Government to deal. 
Parliament had given the railway compa- 
nies power to realise 10 per cent upon 
their capital. He did not consider this 
too much. Where men embarked their 
money in such great undertakings, they 
were entitled to reap a just profit, and he 
did not think 10 per cent more than was 
reasonable and fair. But there were trans- 
actions connected with these railways in 
which not only 10 per cent profit was made, 
but even so much as 100 per cent, and this 
with the sanction of Parliament. He did 
not so much complain of the 100 per cent 
profit as he did of the encouragement which 
was given by the Government to these pro- 
ceedings, by which temptations were held 
out to poor people to risk their little pro- 
perty in transactions with the nature of 
which they were very little acquainted. 
He was chairman of a Committee that 
made a report to the House recommending 
that some principle should be laid down 
upon which capital, by way of loans, should 
be raised for these great undertakings. 
That report was submitted to his right hon. 
Friend (Sir G. Clerk), who was Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade in the late 
Government; but it was taken no notice 
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of. When his own friends came into 
office, he sent the report to them, and 
pointed out the abuse, and urged upon 
them the necessity of immediate interfe- 
rence. But neither Government took the 
least notice of it, and now there were great 
difficulties. The measure now proposed 
by his right hon. Friend seemed to be the 
only one which it was competent for him 
to call upon the House to adopt. It was 
impossible they could pass any compulsory 
measure affecting undertakings in which 
a number of persons had invested two- 
thirds of their capital. It would be too 
much to say to them—‘* You must stop 
where you are.”’ After having granted 
them these extensive powers, by which 
they were induced to invest their capital, 
that would be a most unjust and violent 
act. He quite agreed with his right hon. 
Friend, that the only course they could 
adopt was to allow the expenditure of the 
money which the companies were empow- 
ered to raise to be extended over a larger 
portion of time. But he did hope that 
they would have some inquiry instituted, 
or some proposition made hy Government, 
with a view to a limitation of the powers 
to be given to joint-stock companies to 
raise capital by borrowing money in the 
market. The community were now suf- 
fering under the greatest possible difficulty 
from their inability to raise money, and 
were calling on the Legislature to afford 
them some protection against the compe- 
tition to which they were exposed by the 
powers given to these great companies. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Sunderland (Mr. Hudson) sometimes found 
fault with him because he wished (as the 
right hon. Gentlemaa alleged) to interfere 
with the transactions of these companies, 
who, the right hon. Gentleman contended, 
had a full and unrestricted right to manage 
their own concerns. To this he had always 
replied—that if persons would come and 
ask of the Legislature for extraordinary 
powers to be exercised by them as an in- 
corporated body, it was not only within the 
competence of that Legislature, but it was 
its especial duty, to limit the powers so 
asked for in such a way and to such a de- 
gree as that they should not interfere with 
or injure the common transactions of the 
eople. It was upon that ground that he 
asked the House to interpose its authority. 
He did not call for any ‘interference with 
the right hon. Gentleman in carrying on 
his own affairs; but when that right hon. 
Gentleman came to the House and asked 
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for a monopoly, and when that monopoly 
gave to the right hon. Gentleman powers 
that would come into injurious competition 
with the merchants and tradesmen of the 
country, it was then fit that the House 
should protect, as far as it could, the exer- 
cise of individual industry against such 
monopolising powers. After a great deal 
of difficulty a measure was passed in the 
last Parliament (but almost too late to be 
of any real benefit), by which an end was 
put to the practice which these compa- 
nies had adopted of paying interest upon 
“‘ealls.”’ He certainly had endeavoured 
to accomplish much more ; but it was almost 
impossible for any individual, without the 
assistance of Government to carry any 
measure against the strong party who were 
for unlimited power in managing these vast 
speculations, and therefore he was obliged 
to be content with what he did obtain. He 
hoped the country would take a lesson for 
the future from the past, and regulate this 
power of borrowing money with reference 
to the means which the country possessed 
of furnishing the capital sought to be 
raised. 

Mr. HUDSON: I ean bear testimony 
to the truth of the gallant Colonel’s asser- 
tion, that he has on all occasions given 
the most strenuous opposition to railways, 
and all connected with them; but I cannot 
bear testimony to the same course having 
been pursued by the hon. Member for 
Coventry. That right hon. Gentleman 
has complained of the great number of 
Railway Bills that were passed during 
the last Session of Parliament, and has 
reminded us of the warnings which he 
gave as to the ruinous consequences that 
would follow the enactment of those Bills, 
and that he predicted they would involve 
the country (but which I totally deny) in 
that distress under which it is at this mo- 
ment labouring. Now, I cannot forget 
that I had the honour of opposing the 
right hon. Gentleman in a project which he 
had for the formation of a railway con- 
necting the town of Coventry with a little 
town called Southend. There was already 
a railway communication between these 
two places, and the proposed new line 
would only save three minutes in the 
transit; but the right hon. Gentleman was 
a most strenuous advocate for the forma- 
tion of this new railway, and implored the 
House to pass the Bill. If any hon. Gen- 
tleman, therefore, is implicated in passing 
these measures more than another, I 
challenge the right hor. Gentleman as 
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| being that man. We have always heard 
| that example is better than precept. The 
‘right hon. Gentleman set the example, and 
his late hon. Colleague followed it, for he 
| supported the Bill. The people of Coventry 
| were not enamoured with the new line, and 
| were not quite convinced that their other 
hon. Member was right in not following the 
course of his right hon. Colleague, as the 
| result of the late election has proved. As 
to the powers given to these companies, | 
{am not prepared to say whether they are 
| too extensive or not. All those companies 
with which I am connected have confined 
themselves very much within the powers 
that have been given to them with regard 
to borrowing money. The right hon. Gen- 
| tleman seems to imagine that the only par- 
|ties whose interests were to be regarded 
| were those who borrowed money, and he 
did not take into consideration the interests 
of those who lent it. Why should not the 
poor man who by industry had accumulated 
a few hundred pounds be at liberty to in- 
vest it at a high profit when the opportu- 
nity was afforded him? The right hon, 
Gentleman would have him, as now, lend 
his money at a low rate of interest to the 
tradesman, the tradesman to the banker, 
and the banker to the merchant; or he 
would have him deposit it with the bill 
broker, in order that he may sustain large 
mercantile houses, such as those that have 
broken down during the recent distressing 
panic. But what can be better than fur- 
nishing the people of this country with the 
means of a fair and legitimate investment 
of their money? Rely upon it, if you do 
not furnish it here, they will find it else- 
where. This is not the only country in 
which capital can be invested in railways. 
If men, having money, do not find oppor- 
tunities for profitably investing it in this 
country, they will seek those opportunities 
abroad. When money is making only two 
and a half per cent in this country, is it 
not natural to find it embarked in foreign 
railways? You cannot prevent it. Men 
having capital will carry it to the best mar- 
ket; and when interest is low in the em- 
ployment of capital in one direction, it 
will necessarily flow into other channels; 
and a great blessing it is that it has flown 
in the direction it has. Though I was one 
of those who felt largely the inconvenience 
arising from the number of lines which 
were sanctioned by the House, yet, seeing 
the prospect of these undertakings, I be- 
lieve there was no other course that the 
House could at that time take, though I 
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admit it has in some slight degree been 
the cause of the distress, by the power it 
has given of the increased consumption 
of the poor which has since ensued. 
But is it not enough to account for the dis- 
tress that exists in this country to refer it 
to the large importations of food that have 
taken place, without endeavouring to as- 
cribe it to the railways? The railways 
have not taken the gold out of the coun- 
try. Every article they consume is the 
produce of British labour, and of British 
growth. Do we not inerease your imports? 
and are we not enabling the poor man to 
live in greater affluence, and consume more 
largely the produce of this country? That 
is all the inconvenience we occasion you; 
and are these things evils, and to be de- 
plored? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has said that 
the railways have absorbed the money 
which would otherwise be employed in the 
ordinary channels of trade; but is that 
money unprofitably employed? Are not 
the railways giving employment to large 
numbers of men? Do thoy not increase 
the consumption of farming produce? Is 


there not a great additional expenditure on 
horses; and are not the poor-rates consid- 


erably reduced? Depend upon it, my 
countrymen are too far-sighted not to 
know whether it is to their own interest 
that they should promote the formation of 
railways. Yet, the manufacturers are 
urging us not to make calls, and are ad- 
vising men of property not to invest their 
money in railways. It would be well if 
these gentlemen would take advice them- 
selves, and not give accommodation bills 
to foreign merchants, or carry on a forced 
trade by fictitious credit, thereby derang- 
ing the exchanges and interfering with the 
due course of commerce by the facilities 
which those bills afford. Had they limit- 
ed their acceptances, stopped the impor- 
tation of sugar and other foreign produce, 
and thereby kept the gold at home, they 
would have done some good, and have 
greatly mitigated the panic that has oc- 
eurred. But what is their counsel to us ? 
That we are not to expend money on 
labour; for it is upon labour that we do 
expend it. The right hon. Gentleman 
talks of railways paying dividends by 
money raised on bonds. Where does this 
occur? I know not. It may have oc- 
curred in his own country—in Scotland ; 
but, I ask the right hon. Gentleman, has 
any railway stopped payment? Has any 
railway applied to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, asking for money? I believe 
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not. I know of none. But I do know 
that when railway stock has been at a pre- 
mium, Exchequer-bills have been at a large 
discount. I know that when you could not 
sell Exchequer-bills, you could sell railway 
stock; and I beg to tell the right hon. 
Gentleman that the public are much wiser 
than he gives them credit for. I do think 
that all this abuse of, and all this ill-feeling 
against railway undertakings, arises from 
very mistaken views of the matter. On the 
very first opportunity I had of expressing 
my epinion on the subject, I said that we 
could not construct railways, and at the 
same time import corn to a large extent. 
As soon as you import corn the gold leaves 
the country, and this necessarily contracts 
the circulation, so that your railway under- 
takings cannot proceed. For this reason 
I have not entered upon any new works for 
the last six months; but I have continued 
earrying on the old works, because, finding 
that I could procure labour at a cheaper 
rate than I could some little time ago, I de- 
termined to press on the works at greater 
speed than before. But if legislation is to 
interfere with the transactions of men en- 
gaged in the trading and commercial specu- 
lations of this country, then, I say, you 
must begin with the foreign merchant. 
You must tell him not to accept bills be- 
yond a certain amount. You must tell the 
merchants of Liverpool that they shall not 
import cotton beyond a certain amount, nor 
accept bills beyond a limited sum. We all 
recollect how, in the year 1836, the Liver- 
pool merchants went about everywhere en- 
deavouring to raise the means to take up 
their acceptances. But you tell us that 
our case is peculiarly one for the considera- 
tion of the Legislature, because we come 
to Parliament asking for powers to enable 
us to make our railways. But it is you 
who foree us to do so. We could make 
railways without your consent. We only 
want the land; but you say to us, ‘* You 
shall not take a rood of land without our 
consent, on which we can legally exact 
tolls.”” And yet you allow others to do so. 
Many railways are constructed in the north 
of England upon what is ealled the way- 
leave principle, and these require no aid 
from Parliament. But why this prejudice 
against railways? We have the same in- 
terest and as strong a desire to promote 
the public welfare as any other class or in- 
terest in the country; and we are quite as 
much prepared to make any sacrifice that 
may be required of us for the benefit of the 
country. I cannot object to the Bill which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer proposes to introduce. 
For myself I do not want it, at the same 
time it may appease the angry feeling 
which now exists with respect to these un- 
dertakings. But I believe the best policy 
for this House to pursue is not to pass such 
Bills as the Coventry and Southend Bill, 
for a more absurd and ridiculous scheme 
was never proposed; and yet the right hon. 
Gentleman secured for it a majority, show- 
ing, at least, the powerful influence he pos- 
sesses, and how high he stands in the esti- 
mation of the House. I won’t go into the 
arguments which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer read from 
the Economist newspaper. It was obvious 
from the beginning that the right hon. 
Gentleman was repeating the arguments of 
that publication; but it at length became 
so palpable, that he was obliged to read 
from the paper itself. The arguments ap- 
peared to me to be very fallacious; but it is 
of no use now to enter upon that question. 
I should like to learn from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer what was the real situa- 
tion of the Bank on the Saturday previous 
to the day when the right hon. Gentleman 
and the First Lord of the Treasury issued 
their joint letter. I should be glad to be 
informed what was the actual amount of 
the Bank reserve on that day. When 
some of my friends from the North waited 
upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
told them that good bills could be discount- 
ed, and that no person of good credit was 
refused accommodation. It so happened 
that I was in London on the Saturday be- 
fore the letter was addressed by the noble 
Lord and the right hon. Gentleman to the 
Bank, and I had the honour of waiting 
upon the right hon. Gentleman, and told 
him that I had in my pocket some good 
things—some Exchequer-bills—but that 
they were of no use; for, though they were 
at a very low discount, yet I could not ob- 
tain any money on them. I told him that 
his own paper was undiscountable; and I 
believe that some of my undertakings must 
have stopped payment if the Government 
had not taken the course they did; for, al- 
though I had a large amount of Exchequer- 
bills, I could not get them discounted. I 
trust, when we come to discuss the Bank 
Charter Act, such changes will be made in 
it as will prevent the recurrence of such a 
crisis. The House will not do its duty to 
the public, nor meet the just expectations 
of the commercial world, if they do not 
make such provisions as shall in future 
render it impossible for any man to be 
destitute of the means of carrying on his 
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undertakings while he has in his possession 
a large amount of Exchequer-bills. With 
respect to the selection of the Railway Bills 
to be carried on, I think you will experi- 
ence some difficulty in determining that 
point; nor am I sure that legislation is al. 
ways the best way of solving these diffi- 
culties. The commercial interest has suf- 
fered by the Acts of the Legislature; for 
instance, the measures adopted with respect 
to sugar have been the means of bringing 
ruin upon some of the first commercial 
houses in the country. In conclusion, I 
have only to repeat what I have already 
stated, that I will not oppose the introduc- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman’s Bill, 
because I believe it will appease the public 
mind, though it will be inoperative as far 
as the companies with which I am connect- 
ed are concerned. 

Leave given. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER, in moving the appointment of a 
Committee on Railway Bills of this Ses- 
sion, stated that the Railway Bills sus- 
pended last Session would be included in 
the reference to the Committee. 

Motion agreed to. 

Committee to be nominated. 


the House. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Sm J. PAKINGTON rose to submit 
the Motion of which he had given notice, 
and the object of which was to give to 
Orders of the Day precedence over Motions 
until the Christmas holidays. He was un- 
willing to make his Motion without assuring 
those hon. Members who had given notice 
of Motions, that he had not the slightest 
intention of treating them with disrespect. 
It was also necessary he should state, that 
he brought forward the proposition with- 
out any previous communication with the 
Government. It was, however, his firm 
opinion that the Motion, if adopted by the 
House, would tend much to promote the 
general convenience of the House. It 
would, doubtless, be a deviation from the 
general practice, but one that was very de- 
sirable. No notice had been given by any 
independent Member of the House which 
might not be postponed to the usual Ses- 
sion next year without the slightest incon- 
venience to the public service. He would 
not except from that opinion even the bill 
of indictment preferred against the noble 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, for certain 
high crimes and misdemeanors ; for, in- 
deed, it seemed not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that, to use a phrase often heard m 
the county courts, the noble Lord’s trial 
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might be respited till the next Session 
without any material injustice to the pub- 
lie. 


throughout the empire, Ministers had acted 
properly in causing Parliament to assemble; 
but, when they were convened at an un- 
usual period to consider a particular sub- 
ject, it was desirable that their time should 
not be wasted by the obtrusion of other 
questions of a dissimilar nature upon their 
attention. When the usual Session com- 
menced, hon. Members would have an op- 
portunity of propounding their crotchets to 
the House—perhaps he should have some 


of his own to bring forward; but it was de- | 


sirable that, at present, the House should 
apply itself exclusively to the consideration 
of the business for which it had been spe- 
cially assembled. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving, that Orders of the Day 
should have precedence of Motions on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays. 


Mr. BANKES said, it appeared to him | 


that the Motion was a very important one, 
and one of a most singular nature; and, 
under those circumstances, it was hardly 
possible the hon. Baronet could object to 
postpone it till next week. The proposi- 
tion was one which ought not to be con- 
firmed except in a full House, which there 
would be next week, for many Members 
now absent would then attend in their 


places on account of the important business | 


which was to be brought forward by the 
Government. For his own part, he was 
prepared to meet the Motion with a direct 
negative. It was hardly possible to con- 
ceive a more extraordinary proposition than 
one which, at the commencement of the 
Session, would throw the whole business 
of Parliament into the hands of the Go- 
vernment. In that House Ministers were 
known only as Members of Parliament, and 
all Members had an equal right to submit 
to the House any propositions they might 
think fit to bring forward. It appeared to 
him, that in a constitutional point of view 
the hon. Baronet’s Motion ought not to be 
entertained at all; but, at all events, it 
ought not to be pressed to a decision with- 
out due notice having been given. Such 
a move if made at the end of the Ses- 
sion might operate beneficially, because 
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Considering the state of Ireland, and | 
the position of commercial affairs generally | 
| of the Poor Law Commission, which would 
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Session. To show how the hon. Baronet’s 
Motion would operate, he begged to refer 
to his own case. He had given notice of 
a Motion relative to the office of President 


the House. 


admit of no postponement: The other 
night he asked the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government whether an appoint- 
ment had been made, to the office; and the 
answer he received was in the negative. 
Now, the Act under which the appoint- 
ment should be made, had been passed five 
months ; and as the office had not been 
filled up during that time, he felt that he 
was justified in assuming it to be unneces- 
sary, and, therefore, he meant to propose 
an Amendment to the Act, which would 
have the effect of dispensing altogether 
with the President of the Commission, and 
supplying his place by the Lord Privy Seal; 
that noble Lord having at present nothing 
to do. He was now spending his time in 
Italy, and interfering, as some thought, 
mischievously, in certain matters. He 
wished to find employment for the noble 
Lord at home, and he thought that, with 
the assistance of the two Secretaries, his 
Lordship would do the work of the Com- 
mission very well, and the country would 
save 2,000/. a year by the arrangement. 
Now, if the hon. Baronet’s Motion should 
pass, he should be unable to bring forward 
that proposition, which certainly was of 
some importance to the public. He had 
referred to his own case only for the pur- 
pose of showing how the hon. Baronet’s 
proposition would operate; but he ob- 
jected to it upon constitutional grounds, 
and would meet it with a direct negative. 
Mr. HUME expressed the pleasure with 
which he had listened to the observations 
of the hon. Member who had just ad- 
dressed the House. It was surprising that 
the hon. Baronet should have submitted to 
the House a proposition which, if adopted, 
would have the effect of preventing the 
Members of the Commons from ‘ offering 
that advice and assistance ’’ to the Throne 
to obtain which, Her Majesty had told 
them, was her object in assembling Par- 
liament at the present time. A more un- 
constitutional proposition than one which 
would leave Ministers at liberty to intro- 
duce only what measures they might please 


it would be idle for Members to bring | to bring forward, and tie up the hands of 
forward propositions at a period when| every other Member of the House, was 
it was impossible they could lead to any | never broached in Parliament. It was his 
practical result ; but it was monstrous to | opinion that the business of the House was 
propose to suspend the power of independ- | much better conducted twenty years ago 
ent Members to take the initiative in legis- | than it was at present. None of the re- 
lation at the very commencement of the | strictions now imposed upon the free action 
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of Members existed then, and the discus- 
sions which took place upon petitions were 
very advantageous to the public, because 
the topics were such as were suited to the 
occasion, and they frequently influenced 
the course of the Government. When the 
hon. Baronet gave notice of his Motion he 
thought that he had been in communica- 
tion with the Government, who had given 
him to understand that they were desirous 
to get through with certain business, and 
no other; but that did not appear to be the 
ease. Being of opinion that the proposi- 
tion was an improper one to be made at 
any time, but more particularly at the com- 
mencement of a new Parliament, he hoped 
the hon. Baronet would withdraw his Mo- 
tion, and not give the House the trouble 
of dividing upon it. 

Mr. BROTHERTON was surprised at 
the disapprobation with which the Motion 
was received, because, when he suggested 
it on a former evening, it appeared to meet 
with unanimous assent. If it was the de- 
termination of Members to look upon this 
as the commencement of an ordinary Ses- 
sion, and prevent Ministers from passing 
their measures until after Christmas, be it 
so. [‘No, no!”] The hon. Baronet’s 
Motion had been made without any con- 
cert with the Government, and solely with 
a view to the public interests; but, as a 
proposition of that nature could not be 
carried into effect without something like 
gencral assent, he would recommend the 
hon. Baronet to withdraw it, although he 
feared the result would be that Parliament 
would continue to sit from November to 
Christmas without doing anything. 

Mr. EWART said, that the House 
seldom violated any of its rules without 
having cause to repent it. Perhaps, as a 
compromise, the House might be induced 
to assent to the hon. Baronet’s Motion, if 
it should be made applicable to only one of 
the two days to which it now referred. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that a Motion 
of this nature could not be adopted without 
the general concurrence of the House. If 
the House should be of opinion that it 
would tend to promote the public conve- 
nience to make the proposed alteration, it 
was quite competent to them to do so; but, 
as he had before said, it would not be de- 
sirable to adopt it without a general ex- 
pression of opinion in its favour. Perhaps, 
after what had passed, the hon. Baronet 
would withdraw his Motion without at- 
tempting to divide the House upon the 
question. However, as the question had 


been raised, he would take the liberty of 
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suggesting to hon. Members who wished 
to bring forward Motions, that unless they 
were of a very pressing nature, they should 
withhold them on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days, and allow the Orders of the Day to 
have precedence. It would be of great 
public convenience to finish the business 
for the consideration of which Parliament 
was specially assembled at this time before 
Christimas ; and he believed that hon. 
Members themselves would not like the 
House to be adjourned on the 24th of 
December to meet again in a week. 

Sm J. PAKINGTON agreed in the 
opinion expressed by the hon. Member for 
Salford and the noble Lord, that it would 
be undesirable to carry the Motion without 
the general concurrence of the House; but 
he was certainly very much surprised at the 
strong opposition which was offered to his 
proposition; for nineteen out of every twenty 
Members with whom he had conversed in 
private had expressed their approval of 
it. He concurred with the noble Lord 
in hoping that hon. Members would not 
retard the progress of business by the in- 
terposition of useless Motions. 

Motion withdrawn. 


THE RAJA OF SATTARA, 
Mr. HUME rose for the purpose of 


putting the question, of which he had 
given notice, namely, whether, after the 
publicity of Major Carpenter’s declaration 
of his belief of the ex-Rajah of Sattara’s 
undoubted innocence of the charges brought 
against him, any measures had been adopt- 
ed by the Board of Control to allow the 
ex-Rajah to prove his innocence, which he 
was able and ready to do, if an opportunity 
was afforded him, as stated in the papers be- 
fore Parliament? The hon. Member said, 
that it was due to the honour and charac- 
ter of the country that justice should be 
done to the unfortunate Prince, who was 
the subject of his question. A document 
had been written by an officer of the Hast 
India Company, which went altogether to 
exculpate the Rajah from the charges 
which had been made against him, and 
under the colour of which he had been de- 
prived of his throne; and yet that docu- 
ment was not alluded to by the hon. Baro- 
nent opposite (Sir J. Hogg), when in his 
official condition with the Kast India Com- 
pany he had signed a paper agreeing in 
the treatment which the Rajah had re- 
ceived. The officer who wrote that docu- 
ment (Major Carpenter) was appointed by 
the Company to inquire into the subject, 
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and yet the hon. Baronet appeared to be 
jonorant of its existence, 

Sm JAMES HOGG: Major Carpenter 
had been directed to inquire, but not to 
deliver any opinion on the subject. 

Mr. HUME considered that no justifi- 
cation of the Government for not publish- 
ing a document which went altogether to 
exculpate the deposed Prince who had been 
the subject of Major Carpenter’s inquiry. 
Was that a justification of their having 
asked the Rajah to declare himself guilty ¢ 
What was the answer made to that re- 
quest? He said he would rather die than 
do so—that there were two things which 
nothing could induce him to do, namely, 
to abjure his religion, or injure the East 
India Company. Major Carpenter had the 
care of the Rajah confided to him, and in 
the fourth paragraph of his letter of the 
25th of May, 1846, to the Secretary of the 
Governor General, he said— 

“When the Rajah was confided to my charge 
early in 1840, I considered it necessary for the 
effectual discharge of my duty to make myself ac- 
quainted with his history. 7 7 = 
therefore carefully studied the whole of the volu- 
minous documents connected with his case, and 
the result was a belief in his innocence ; and this 
belief has since been confirmed beyond a doubt by 
subsequent disclosures.” 

Now, if these disclosures had created in 
the mind of Major Carpenter an impres- 
sion that the Rajah was innocent, he 
thought this was a question which was 
well worthy of the consideration of the 
House, and was a fit subject for the exer- 
cise of their sense of justice and humanity. 
Tle believed that the Rajah had been un- 
fairly deposed, thongh at first he enter- 
tained an opinion unfavourable to his case; 
but now, believing him to be an injured 
and innocent man, he had taken up his 
case, and had carried it on for five or six 
years; nor would anything induce him to 
give it up till justice had been done to the 
Rajah. If the last House of Commons 
did not do the Rajah justice, it was be- 
cause they were ignorant of the real facts 
of the case. In a letter written by the 
Rajah, and forwarded to the Governor 
General of India, in December, 1844, that 
unfortunate Prince, who had been twenty 
years the friend and ally of this country, 
stated that he had been condemned with- 
out a hearing, and offered to prove his in- 
nocence if a fair trial were granted him; 
yet up to this hour he had never received any 
answer to that application. He, therefore, 
asked the House to give the Rajah an op- 
portunity of proving his innocence, and 
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then he should be satisfied. He would ask 
the Government—if there was any Member 
of the Government present—and having 
given notice to the Secretary of the Board 
of Control, he had hoped that some Mem- 
ber of the Government would be in atten- 
dance—what course they intended to take 
in this matter. He begged leave now to 
move for— 

“ Copies of all documents referred to by Major 
Carpenter, in his letter of the 25th day of May, 
1846, to the Secretary of the Governor General, 
by which disclosures respecting the proceedings 
at Sattara had been made that confirmed beyond 
a doubt Major Carpenter’s belief of the innocence 
of the ex-Rajah of Sattara, now an exile and a pri- 
soner at Benares, and under the surveillance of 
Major Carpenter, by order of the East India 
Company ; and of a letter from his Highness the 
deposed Rajah of Sattara to the right hon. Sir 
H. Hardinge, Governor General of India, dated 
Benares, December 12, 1844; together with all 
minutes and correspondence connected there- 
with,” 

He should conclude by asking the Govern- 
ment whether, after the publicity of Major 
Carpenter’s declaration of his belief of the 
ex-Rajah of Sattara’s undoubted innocence 
of the charges brought against him, any 
measures had been adopted by the Board 
of Control to allow the ex-Rajah to prove 
his innocence, which he was able and ready 
to do if an opportunity was afforded him, 
as stated in the papers before Parliament. 

Mr. EWART would add his tribute of 
admiration of the character of the ex- 
Rajah, and would express his belief of his 
innocence, and bear testimony to the 
manly spirit which he had manifested in 
his misfortunes. 

Mr. LEWIS regretted the absence of 
the President of the Board of Control, who 
was far more competent than he could pre- 
tend to be, to reply to the statement made 
by the hon. Member for Montrose. He 
had not the honour to be in the House 
in the last Session of Parliament, and his 
recent appointment to the India Board had 
not allowed him to make himself acquaint- 
ed with the details of the case. He gave 
the hon. Gentleman the fullest credit for 
the motives which had induced him to 
press this Motion; but he trusted that the 
House would not consider that he treated 
it with any disrespect if he confined him- 
self to the notice which had been given, 
and declined to follow the hon. Member 
through the details into which he had en- 
tered. He would only enter his protest 
against any admission of the innocence of 
the Rajah, or of any important inference 
being deducible from the facts which had 
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been stated. Major Carpenter was the|the Rajah of Sattara his peculiar study; 
agent of the Governor General in India, | and, simply because he had done so, and 
and the Rajah was placed under his charge. | had devoted a very large portion of that 
Major Carpenter had not had access to | time to the examination of the papers con- 
any of the original documents ; and his | nected with it, he might, without presump- 
opinion was founded simply, as he stated | tion, say that he believed himself to be 
himself in his despatch, on the documents | more intimately acquainted with the con- 
which had been published for the use of | tents of all the documents produced in that 
the Members of the House of Commons. | House or elsewhere than perhaps any other 


of Sattara. 


He, therefore, could not see that Major 
Carpenter had any peculiar means of in- 
formation; and this was the ground by 
which Sir J. Hobhouse was actuated in 
forming his opinion. The despatch of 
Major Carpenter had been in Sir J. Hob- 
house’s possession from the 12th of Au- 
gust, 1846, and that despatch did not alter 
the opinion which the President of the 
Board of Control had formed upon the 
case, nor did its subsequent publication. 
There appeared to be no reason why the 
giving publicity to that despatch should 
effect any change in the opinion of the 
Government. The answer, therefore, 
which he had to give to the question put 
by the hon. Gentleman, was, that no step 
had been taken by the Government in con- 
sequence of the publicity of that despatch. 
There would be objection, however, to the 
production of the papers referred to by 
Major Carpenter, though he understood 
that they were all contained in a return 
already on the table of the House. With 
respect to the letter written by the Rajah 
to the Governor General, he could only say 
that he was not aware of its having been 
previously published. No copy had been 
officially transmitted to this country, and, 
therefore, at present the Government had 
no power to comply with this part of the 
hon. Member’s Motion. The President of 
the India Board wrote a despatch on the 
7th of October last, requesting that a copy 
of that letter might be forwarded to this 
country, and when it arrived it should be 
produced. Before he sat down he would 
merely refer to one point, which was not 
within his own personal cognizance, but on 
which he was desirous of removing some 
misunderstanding which had existed. The 
hon. Member seemed to be under the im- 
pression that Sir J. Hobhouse had stated 
the letter of Major Carpenter contained 
nothing favourable to the case of the 


| living individual. For these reasons, and 
| also from his having visited India, and been 
| permitted, through the kindness of the 
| Government there, to confer with the 
Rajah, as well as from his having been 
| somewhat connected with the production of 
;the papers before the House, he might, 
| perhaps, be permitted to address to the 
| House a few words on this subject. But 
| he had another reason for asking their in- 
,dulgence; and that was, that there was 
|nothing which he, from his heart, more 
| firmly believed than that the Rajah was in- 
nocent. He would state his conviction, 
‘that there was not a tittle of direct evi- 
| dence against that Prince. He was ready 
| to admit that the opinion of Major Carpen- 
j ter was but the opinion of an individual, 
and of no value except from the character 
of the individual who gave it; but he 
| thought the House should know what was 
| the real value of that opinion. Major Car- 
penter had been in the service of the East 
India Company for twenty-eight years, 
| fourteen of which had been passed in po- 
litical employment; and not only was he 
| the officer in charge of the deposed princes 
| at Benares, but he was especially appointed 
| to inform himself of the manner in which 
| those princes were engaged. Now, when 
| the Rajah was first removed to Benares, in 
| 1840, he bore the character of an intriguing 
| prince. It was at that time universally 
| believed that a feeling of hostility and com- 
| bination against British rule existed in va- 
rious parts of India, especially in the Dee- 
/ean, in which Saitara was situated, and 
| the Rajah was considered to have been the 
| principal conspirator. That opinion was 
| entertained by Major Carpenter, and, be- 
|lieving that in a large and populous city 
like Benares the Rajah might have found 
|a field for intrigue with almost every na- 
| tive court in the country, he said that he 
| considered it necessary to the proper dis- 


Rajah; but what Sir J. Hobhouse said, | charge of his duties to become fully ac- 
was that the Governor General’s despatch | quainted with the Rajah’s character. At 
was unfavourable, not that of Major Car- | that time he entertained no doubt of the 
penter. Rajah’s guilt. But Major Carpenter had 

Mr. G. THOMPSON said, that for the | been most intimate with the Rajah, and 
last seven years he had made the case of | almost tenant of the same room with him 
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for six years; ~ — e i opinion he | in September, yi sa the unani- 
ow entertained? He said he never met! mous opinion of the Court of Directors on 
with a man so transparent and so honest | the Rajah’s claim to the sovereignty of 
to a fault to his own injury, as the Rajah | certain territories, was concealed from him, 
of Sattara. Again, he must remind the ; and had been so concealed from that time 
‘ | : 

House that when the Governor General of | to the present; and it was because he 
India, — hag d . _— reg te | —— a ——— pigs garage 1 
letter, told him he had overstepped his! country to appeal to the Court of Diree- 
duty in giving an opinion on the Rajah’s| tors upon that question of his sovereign 
conduct, there was not one syllable in that rights—and because the Government of 
despatch that intimated in the slightest de-| Bombay knew that if those agents did 
gree a difference of opinion on the part of /come over and make inquiry as to the feel- 
the Governor General from Major Carpen-| ing of the Directors, they would be told 
ter as to the innocence of the Rajah. The) that the despatch he had referred to had 
Governor General did not impugn that | been sent out to settle that question—that 
opinion; but said, as far as he recollected, | to prevent those agents mie over the 
“ Whatever the real facts of the case may | conspiracy was set on foot that had ended 
be touching the real guilt or innocence of | in the deposition of the Rajah. It was 
the Rajah, you went beyond your duty in | upon these grounds that he gave his cor- 
aie 
the occasion, it was an error that would be Sm J. W. HOGG said, that, with re- 
forgiven by that House, and by every right- | ference to the broad and sweeping charge 
minded man. With those feelings, he | of conspiracy made by the hon. Gentleman 
should consider it his duty to render his | who had just spoken, implicating as it did 
best service to the hon. Member for Mon- | every authority in India, every individual, 
trose, who had so long, so energetically, | European or native, who, in the discharge 
and so perseveringly supported the Rajah’s | of his duty, had found the Rajah guilty, 
eause in that House; and without any de- | he would beg the House to bear in mind 
sire of embarrassing the Government, still| that Sir Robert Grant, then Governor of 
less of injuring their reputation, and there- | Bombay, and all the members of his coun- 
by damaging their influence—for with no | cil, unanimously but reluctantly came to 
such feeling had he crossed the threshold | the conclusion of the Rajah’s guilt. Two 
of that House—he should pursue that | successive Governors of Bombay, and all 
course from a sense of duty to his consti- | their members of council, came to the same 
tuents, and to the country, and from the} conclusion. The Governor General at that 
firm conviction he had long entertained on | time, Lord Auckland, as distinguished a 
this subject. Whenever the House should} man as ever ruled over India, and all the 
grant an inquiry into this case, he would | members of his council, came to the same 
undertake to demonstrate by no hearsay | conclusion. The hon. Gentleman had told 
evidence—by no testimony that would ad- | them that he was well acquainted with all 
mit of suspicion—that the Rajah was an/| the despatches, and was convinced of the 
innocent man. They wanted no commis- Rajah’s innocence. THe had no reason to 
sion in India, no ad Member to pin his! doubt the hon. Gentleman’s sincerity of 
faith to native testimony, no entering into! purpose, or the honesty of his conviction; 
conflicting evidence; but he was prepared, but why should not those who had had 
to prove that every document produced to | better opportunities than the hon. Gentle- 
condemn the Rajah was a forgery and a| man of becoming acquainted with this case 
fabrication; that every witness against him |—men of as high honour, and as intelli- 
was a perjured man; and he would tell the gent, and acting under an imperious sense 
House how much was given for what those | of public duty—have the credit of being 
witnesses did or said, by whom they were | equally honest in their conviction that the 
hired, who instigated the hirers, who put) Rajah was guilty? Putting authority 
the secret springs in motion, and would | against authority, they had the Governors 
bring home to every man, European or} of Bombay and their council from that 
native, the charge he now brought against , time to the present, Lord Auckland and 
all concerned in that iniquitous pro-| the members of his council, the Court of 
ceeding in India—that it was a conspi-| Directors, and three successive Presidents 
racy to depose the Rajah—and why? of the Board of Control, who had come to 


A despatch that was sent out to India, | that conclusion; and the matter had been 
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again and again discussed in that House 
during the last seven years, but that House 
had refused to disturb that decision. What 
he complained of in the hon. Member for 
Montrose, was the colour he had given to 
the papers before the House; and when 
he told them how those papers came to be 
laid on the table, those who were not cog- 
nisant of the facts would admit that he 
had a right to complain. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose had given the House to 
understand that the Governor General of 
India had referred to a public officer to 
give his opinion on a particular question; 
that that officer gave his opinion, and be- 
cause it was adverse to the opinions enter- 
tained by the Government he was rebuked. 
Then the hon. Gentleman who last spoke, 
had stated in the Court of Proprietors of 
the East India Company, that Major Car- 
penter, the agent of the Governor General, 
had gone to the Rajah, and made certain 
proposals to him on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, and had said to him, ‘‘ You had 
better admit your guilt, for then they will 
allow your son to be adopted;’’ and that 
we offered him a number of temptations. 
Every individual connected with the Go- 
vernment of India was of course aston- 
ished when the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets, before the Court of Proprietors, 
made that statement. No one had ever 
even heard of such a communication; and 
all felt directly satisfied that it was impos- 
sible any such proposals ever could have 
been made. [Mr. Tuompson: I stated only 
that there were rumours of such propo- 
sals.] He did not mean to say that the 
hon. Member had made the statement on 
his own personal knowledge; but, having 
heard of the assertion, he made the most 
of it; and what was his inference ? 

“ Look,” said the hon. Member, “ how con- 
science-stricken is the Government of India! They 
endeavour to extricate themselves from the scrape 
by declaring the Rajah guilty; they then authorise 
their own agent to make certain propositions to 
the Prince, which they agree to carry into execu- 
tion, if he will only consent to put them right 
with the world by admitting these charges to be 


0? 


just, and that he is guilty! 


He scouted at once the supposition that 
there could be any foundation for the story. 
The Court of Directors took immediate 


steps to inquire into the matter. They 
sent despatches to Lord Hardinge, desir- 
ing him to call on Major Carpenter to 
know from that officer if the allegation was 
true—to obtain information as to whether 
he had any authority from the Governor 
General to make the asserted communica- 
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tion, or whether in coming forward with 
such proposals, he had acted without the 
concurrence of his superiors. As it had 
been represented by the hon. Member for 
Montrose, it would appear as if Major Car. 
penter had been applied to concerning his 
opinion of the guilt or innocence of the 
Rajah whom he had in charge; in reality 
no such call was ever made upon him, nor 
were his sentiments on the subject ever 
attempted to be elicited. When the Go- 
vernor General, at the request of the Court 
of Directors, applied to him, all that was 
asked was, ‘‘ Did you, Major Carpenter, 
make such a communication? And if you 
did, explain your conduct, and show that 
you, as a public servant, did not act in di- 
rect dereliction of your duty.”’ And in 
point of fact, Major Carpenter was the 
only man in India who could not give an 
opinion in the question. The Government 
of India had declared the Rajah of Sattara 
guilty of certain offences, and had directed 
that he should be held in confinement at 
Benares. This particular officer was ap- 
pointed to take charge of the deposed 
Prince; and, while retaining him in safe 
custody, to see that his imprisonment, if 
it might be so called, was made as little 
irksome as possible, consistently with that 
object. Major Carpenter occupied the po- 
sition of a gaoler; and for him to ask 
for evidence, or to express doubt of the 
facts on which his charge had been con- 
victed by the highest tribunal of India, 
would have been, indeed, very extraor- 
dinary conduct. What would have been 
thought of Sir Hudson Lowe, if, when 
keeping Napoleon safe at St. Helena, he 
had read a lecture to the Government of 
that day upon the impropriety or injustice 
of having such a distinguished personage 
under lock and key? And if Sir Hudson 
Lowe, had so absurdly stepped beyond the 
limits of his duty, would any Member of 
the then House of Commons have been en- 
titled to adduce that opinion as a sound 
one in favour of the character of the Em- 
peror? When felons were committed to 
Newgate, the gaoler was not justified in 
remonstrating with the judge, or, whatever 
might be his own conviction, in pointing 
out that the jury had made a-mistake, and 
that the verdict ought to be quashed. 
Major Carpenter had no new evidence 
which could have enabled him to come to 
any more correct conclusion than that 
already recorded against the Rajah. Ma- 
jor Carpenter knew nothing but that 
with which any Member of the House 
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might make himself acquainted on a pe- 


rusal of the blue books. Major Carpenter 


was not even made aware of the peculiar 
circumstances which had led to the deposal 
and afterwards to the confinement at Ben- 
ares of the Rajah. The Government never 
even deemed it necessary to make him ac- 
quainted with the private history of the 
affair; and, but for certain documents laid 
on a Motion before that House, he would 
have known only what was known to every 
oficial in India. The hon. Member for 
Montrose had assumed conversations to 
have taken place between the Major and 
the Rajah; he had distinctly declared that 
the Rajah had received from that officer 
certain offers, the nature of which had 
been detailed to the House; and the hon. 
Member told this story, though while speak- 
ing he held in his hand a paper in which 
the charge had been denied by Major Car- 
penter in toto. The reply of Major Car- 
penter to inquiries was, that the ‘‘ alleged 
conversations so minutely recorded were so 
directly at variance with the numerous con- 
sultations he had held with the Rajah re- 
garding the general state of affairs, that 
he must at once pronounce the greater 
part of them to be purely imaginary ;’’ he 
inaddition, declared that ‘‘the propositions” 
(on which the hon. Member had laid so 
much force) ‘‘ were never at any period, 
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| called for. Tho Government for the time being 
}and the Court of Directors having convinced 
| themselves of the ex-Rajah’s guilt, decided on de- 
| posing him from his throne, and sentenced him to 


| confinement at Benares. At Benares you were 
| charged with the prisoner’s custody ; with the 


charges decided against him, and his previous 
conduct, you had no concern; and, considering 
| your official position, it was to be expected that 
| while treating the Prince with all consideration 
| and kindness, you would scrupulously avoid any 
| discussion of the accusations on which the final 
| decision of the Government had been passed, and 
even discard all allusion to them by the ex-Rajah 


| in your presence.” 


[ Cheers.| He did not understand those 
derisive cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear!”’ Surely 
no fault could be found with the Governor 
General for telling an officer, the most con- 
fidential that could be appointed, and hold- 
ing a station, in a minor degree analogous 
to that of an ambassador in Europe, that 
he is not to go to the person at whose court 
he is resident, and to persuade that per- 
son that the Government he represented 
had acted unjustly? No one could ques- 
tion the propriety of the rebuke given to 
Major Carpenter ; and though he imputed 
no improper motives, he must candidly 
confess he thought that in exercising his 
judgment in the matter, and giving his 
opinion, that officer had grossly violated his 
duty. Major Carpenter, on receiving the 
reprimand, acknowledged his fault, and 





either directly or indirectly, made by me | offered an apology. He admitted that in 
to the ex-Rajah of Sattara, either on my} ordinary circumstances an officer having 
own responsibility, or by the authority of | charge of a dethroned prince had no con- 
the Governor General.” Now, this was a | cern whatever with the previous conduct 
pretty broad disclaimer, sufficiently empha- | of the prisoner, or with the justice of the 
tie to rebut all the charges created by the | sentence from which he was suffering. He 
hon. Member. Major Carpenter, as a man | endeavoured to show that this case was a 
of honour and integrity, was to be believed; | peculiar one, and that in acting as he did 
and after his sweeping denial nothing more | he had not exceeded his duty. Well, what 
could be said of his having made the offers | made this an extraordinary case? There 
of the description alluded to. Major Car- might have been some justification for his 
penter could only give his opinion by vio-| proceedings if he had been in possession of 


lating his duty; and Lord Hardinge spoke 
unreservedly of the impropriety of an officer 
in such a position interfering at all. The 


particular information, throwing new light 
on the case, and of which the tribunal by 
which the Rajah had been condemned had 


denial which he tendered to the Governor | peen left in ignorance; but there was no- 
General was duly acknowledged, and the thing to show that this was the case, al- 
remarks which accompanied the letter were though, by implication, the hon. Member 
important :— for Montrose had given the House to under- 

“ You have (said the Secretary) in the opinion | stand that Major Carpenter was better able 
of his Lordship, by your own showing, very much to judge than any other individual in India 


mistaken your duty to the Government in the po- aus io , 
sition which you occupied, by the course of con- of the entire innocence of the unfortunate 


epee P ‘3 . 2 
duet you describe yourself to have pursued with | Rajah. Putting aside, however, all discus- 
regard to the ex-Rajah of Sattara since he has | sion of his guilt, hon. Gentlemen must con- 


a — under your charge at Benares. His | sider the circumstances in which the Go- 
ords ; at y as : 
“e ahip is also of opinion that your assertion | vernment was placed with rewasd to the 
of the ex-Rajah’s innocence of the charge of which | Raial He had Didi 5° 

he was convicted, and of his ability to prove | Ja. e had very little reason to com- 
that innocence, is as unbecoming as it was un | plain of the conduct of the Government 
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towards him. The revenue of his territory 
had only been about 10 lacs, or 100,0007. 
He was taken by the Government from a 
dungeon— ‘‘ No, no!’’ |—or at any rate out 
of captivity, in which, had they not come 
to his aid, he would probably have for ever 
remained; and, out of motives of compas- 
sion, he was so far befriended as to be 
placed upon the throne of Sattara. When 
the Government became apprehensive that 
by his conduct he would raise a flame of 
revolt throughout the whole continent of 
India, he was deposed and consigned to a 
sort of demi-confinement, and his income 
then was made 10,000/. a year, the tenth 
part of his former revenue. There was no 
penury or misery in the case; and what- 
ever Major Carpenter might have said, the 
opinion proceeded only from an individual, 
and that individual, it had been made ap- 
parent, had not acted in a manner to im- 
press his superiors with a conviction of the 
soundness of his judgment. 

Mr. ANSTEY could now picture to 
himself what must be the condition of the 
people of India, governed by a Company, 
one of the members of which did not he- 
sitate to give utterance to principles of 
morality such as they had just heard. He 
rose, however, not to comment upon the 
policy which it was declared ought to guide 
officials in their intercourse with the natives 
of India, but merely to do justice to the 
reputation of a meritorious officer. The 
motives and conduct of that officer had not 
been stated fairly. Major Carpenter, it 
was true, as the hon. Baronet said, had 
denied the accuracy of the conversation 
reported to have passed between himself 
and the Rajah at Benares; but the House 
had not been favoured with the Major’s 
explanations as to those portions of the 
colloquy which were correct, and those 
which were purely imaginery. In all es- 
sential points, the allegation of proposals 
having been made by Major Carpenter to 
the deposed Prince to confess himself guilty, 
as a condition of perfect freedom, remained 
still uncontradicted. The declaration of 
the Rajah was, that offers were made to 
him to relinquish all further claim to the 
Sattara throne, as he had spent ten years 
in unavailing efforts—to withdraw his Agent 
from London—and cease to use any exer- 
tion to influence the Government in his 
favour. There was no proof before the 
House that such proposals had not been 
made; and that they had not been made 
by Major Carpenter. With respect to 
Major Carpenter, that gentleman had been 
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likened to a gaoler and ambassador, as it 
suited the turn of the argument: that the 
position of Major Carpenter was, in some 
respects, similar to that of an ambassador, 
he would not deny; but he had yet to learn 
that the duties of an ambassador, even at 
the court of an independent prince, obliged 
aman of honour to conduct himself upon 
the principles indicated by the hon. Baro- 
net, or to execute orders blindly, conceal- 
ing from the knowledge of a friendly prince 
matters that tended to his advantage, al- 
though possibly prejudicial to the policy 
of those whose colleague or inferior he 
might be. In this instance there were pe- 
culiar obligations upon Major Carpenter; 
for while he represented the rights and 
interests of the British Crown, he had also 
been appointed with large discretionary 
powers as a confidential counsellor of the 
immured Prince; and was consequently 
more than ordinarily bound to act accord- 
ing to those principles of truth and justice 
which the hon. Baronet appeared to repu- 
diate. He denied that Major Carpenter 
was bound blindly to obey the orders of 
his masters, when he had become con- 
vinced of their injustice and illegality; on 
the contrary, he was bound to disobey 
them. He contended that the Major had 
exercised his large discretionary powers 
wisely in taking this course; and he ex- 
pressed his conviction, which he trusted 
the House would share with him, that 
there had been the blackest guilt on the 
part of those who had oppressed the Rajah— 
that the Rajah was innocent—that the case 
was no longer one of charge against that 
Prince, but against Ministers at home and 
their delegates abroad—and that it called 
for inquiry, for impeachment, and for pun- 
ishment. 

Mr. WAKLEY believed, that the hon. 
Baronet could not lay his hand upon his 
heart, and pledge his honour that he be- 
lieved the Rajah guilty. The hon. Baro- 
net had spoken of the Rajah having a 
gaoler. Had he had a trial? If he had 
a gaoler, had he had a jury? It was no- 
torious that the Rajah had been treated as 
a guilty man, and most grievously punish- 
ed; but had never undergone the ordeal 
afforded in this country to a man accused 
of a capital crime. He had not had a 
trial; he had not been heard in his de- 
fence; he had not seen the evidence upon 
which he had been convicted. But it was 
waste of time to say more now. Another 
Motion of a similar character must shortly 
be brought forward, and then the justice 
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of the House would be tested. He con- 
tended that Major Carpenter had violated 
no confidence, and broken no obligation 
imposed upon him by his situation. He 


had been asked to report by the Secret | 


Department, and he had made his report 
secretly. It had been only by a fortunate 
accident that the communication had been 
brought forward. He was sorry to see 
the hon. ex-Poor Law Commissioner (Mr. 
Lewis) in the situation he occupied that 
night; for he should have hoped that the 
maiden speech of the hon. Gentleman would 
have been directed to a different object 
than that of withholding justice from a 
persecuted man. However, it was fortu- 
nate that no board of guardians had juris- 
diction in the matter to act under the hon. 
ex-Commissioner’s instructions; for if so, 
the Rajah might esteem himself fortunate 
if he obtained an allowance of 3]b. of gruel 
and l6oz. of bread. He trusted that ulti- 
mately the House would decide that the 
Rajah was an injured man, and entitled to 
justice at their hands. 
Motion agreed to. 
House adjourned at Nine o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, November 29, 1847. 


Minvtes.] Pusiic Bitis.—1° Crime and Outrage (Ire- 
land). 

2° Railways. 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Sir R. H. Inglis, from Wake- 
field, against, and by Mr. J. A. Smith, from Chichester, 
for, the Removal of Jewish Disabilities. —By Lord John 
Russell, from Glasgow, for the Abolition of Tests in 
Scotch Universities.—-By Sir De L. Evans, from West- 
minster, and Sir B, Hall, from Marylebone, for Inquiry 
Tespecting the Rajah of Sattara.—By Mr. F. O’Connor, 
Colonel Thompson, and Mr. J. Williams, from several 
places, against Coercion, and for Measures of Ameliora- 
tion (Ireland).—By Mr. A. Hastie, from Cotton Workers 
of Glasgow, for Consideration of their Trade.—From 
Norwich, for the Adoption of a High Court of Judicature 
for Settling Disputes between Nations by Arbitration. 


HEALTH OF TOWNS. 

Mr. BAINES inquired of the noble 
Lord at the head of the Woods and 
Forests, whether it were the intention of 
the Government to introduce into Parlia- 
ment any measure relating to the public 
health of towns ? 

_ Viscount MORPETH begged to say, 
in answer to the question, that it was the 
hope of Her Majesty’s Government to be 
able to introduce a measure with respect 
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to the health of towns at an early day on 
the reassembling of Parliament after the 
Christmas recess. 

Dr. BOWRING inquired whether it 
were intended that the metropolis should 
be included within the provisions of such 
Bill ? 

Viscount MORPETH could not answer 
the question at present. 


RELIEF MONEY (IRELAND). 

Mr. FRENCH inquired of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer what course Her 
Majesty’s Government meant to adopt for 
the recovery of the monies advanced to the 
several unions in Ireland, under the pro- 
visions of the Act 10th and 11th Victoria, 
ce. 7, for the relief of the destitute poor, 
and how much of the money so advanced 
it was their intention to insist on the re- 
payment of? He would also inquire 
whether or not it was the intention of Go- 
vernment to have those works completed 
which had been undertaken in Ireland un- 
der the provisions of the Act Ist and 2nd 
Victoria, ec. 21, and, if it should not be the 
intention to complete those works, whether 
or not they intended to ask from the grand 
juries repayment of any monies expended 
by them on such works? He was aware 
that the first question had received an 
answer in the Parliamentary papers de- 
livered that morning; but he begged not- 
withstanding to put it to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in order that the answer 
might, through the instrumentality of the 
public press, go forth to the people of Ire- 
land. With respect to the second question, 
he wished to guard himself from the sup- 
position of desiring to draw from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer any statement in- 
volving any further advance of money to 
the people of Ireland. What he wanted 
to know was, whether the Government 
would perform the engagements under 
which the works were undertaken ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: The first question of my hon. 
Friend refers to the repayment of a por- 
tion of the sum advanced under the Tem- 
porary Relief Act, or the Ration Act, as 
I believe it is called in Ireland, which 
was passed to enable Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to supply with food, during the 
summer, a great number of destitute 
persons in Ireland. I stated, early in the 
last Session, what the probable amount 
required for that purpose would be, and I 
am happy to say that, mainly in conse- 
quence of the fall in the price of provisions, 
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and the care taken in administering the 
funds, the sum required falls considerably 
short of the estimated amount. The vote 
I took for this purpose was for a sum not 
exceeding 2,200,000/., and the actual ex- 
penditure—though relief was afforded to a 
much later period than was at first intended 
—including the maintenance of the fever 
hospitals, does not amount to more than 
1,673,0001. The sums to be recovered 
from the different unions vary accord- 
ing to the ability of the various unions to 
repay the amounts advanced; and hon. 
Gentlemen who refer to the papers which 
have been laid on the table will find that 
there is a material difference, according to 
the circumstances of the unions. In the 
union of Ballina, for instance, which is one 
of the most distressed, the amount to be 
repaid is 13,716/., the amount of grant 
being 43,6101. In the Ballinasloe union 
the sum to be repaid is 20,346/., and the 
amount of grant 11,124/.; the total net 
amount advanced by the Relief Commis- 
sion being 81,4707. The sum to be repaid 
by the Westport union is 5,624I., the 
amount of grant being 37,993/.; and in 
the Wexford union 7,866/. is to be repaid, 
the grant being only 657/. With regard 


Hop Duty— 


to the second question put by the hon. 
Gentleman, as to what is to be done with 
reference to the completion of the works 
undertaken in Ireland under the provisions 
of the Ist and 2nd Victoria, ce. 21, that 
must depend mainly upon what the grand 


juries in Ireland choose to do. It was 
stated, in the first instance, on the part of 
the late Government, that these works 
were not undertaken with the view of com- 
pleting them, but mainly for the purpose 
of affording employment to the people 
during a period of distress; and it has been 
announced, in several documents since 
laid on the table, that the Government do 
not undertake to complete those works. 
With regard to the repayment of the 
monies which have been on such works, 
Ido not think, on referring to the Act, 


that there is the slightest ground for a| 


claim, on the part of the counties, to be re- 
lieved from any portion of the repayment 
until the works are completed. The 8th 
Clause of the Act 1 and 2 Victoria, ce. 21, 
is in these words :— 

“And be it enacted, That a moiety of the monies 
so from time to time advanced for the execution 
of public works in any county, pursuant to the 
application of the justices and cesspayers assem- 
bled at special sessions as aforesaid, shall be re- 
paid by grand jury presentment, at such time and 
in such manner, and with such interest, as the 
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said Commissioners of the Treasury shall appoint 
and direct.” 

That is to say, that one half of the sums 
advanced from time to time is to be pre. 
sented by the grand juries, and to be re. 
paid with interest, as the Treasury may 
direct. I consider that these works now 
stand much in the position of other works, 
They have been continued as relief works; 
the necessity for their continuance as relief 
works has ceased; and I therefore do not 
propose to impose upon the people of this 
country any further burden, merely for the 
purpose of completing those works. But, 
as I privately announced to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland some time ago, I am 
ready, as soon as the repayment of these 
advances begins, to re-advance the amounts 
so repaid for the purpose of completing the 
works undertaken under the Act. 


Excise Laws. 


BANKING—SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 

CotoxeL MURE wished to put a ques- 
tion to the right hon. Baronet the Chan- 
cellor of the Exehequer, of which he had 
given him notice. The House was aware 
that the provisions of the Bank Act of 
1844, while they comprehended the pro- 
vincial banks of England, did not extend 
to the banking systems of either Scotland 
or Ireland, a separate Act having been 
passed with reference to those countries in 
the Session of 1845; and he wished to 
ask whether it were the intention of the 
Government that the Committee for which 
the right hon. Baronet intended to move 
to-morrow should take up the question of 
the monetary system of Scotland and Ire- 
land in connexion with the monetary sys- 
tem of England, or whether it were their 
intention that the monetary system of the 
two former countries should form the sub- 
ject of a separate inquiry ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER replied, that if the hon, Gentleman 
referred to the words of his notice, he 
would see that it was general. He pro- 
posed that the Committee for which he in- 
tended to move should inquire how far the 
recent commercial distress had been af- 
fected by the laws for regulating the issue 
of bank-notes payable on demand. 


HOP DUTY—EXCISE LAWS. 

Mr. FREWEN wished to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether, as it was 
his intention to submit to Parliament a 
measure for the revision of the Excise laws, 
he could hold out any hope that he would 
propose the repeal of the duty on hops ? 
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The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER replied that he had, on a former 
occasion, informed the House that he 
might be able to propose considerable 
changes in the Excise laws, but he had 
added, as a special proviso, that the re- 
yision would be such as not to interfere 
with the revenue. He thought it would 
not be proper that he should now antici- 
pate the statement he might hereafter have 
to lay before the House, and the hon. 
Member for Sussex must therefore excuse 
him for declining to answer that question. 


ISLE OF MAN. 

Dr. BOWRING inquired whether it 
was the intention of the Government to 
recommend Her Majesty to issue a com- 
mission, similar to that which had been ap- 
pointed to prosecute inquiries in the Chan- 
nel Islands, with the view to the reform of 
the civil and criminal judicature of the Isle 
of Man ? 

Sir G. GREY stated, that the Govern- 
ment did not at present entertain any in- 
tention of issuing such a commission; and 
he was not encouraged by the commission 
which had been appointed with reference 
to the Channel Islands to recommend such 
astep. At the same time he might state, 
that if sufficient grounds were shown, he 
would be ready to assent to an inquiry. 


SUPPLY. 

House in Committee of Supply. 

The passages in Her Majesty’s Speech 
relating to Supply having been read, 

Mr. PARKER moved that the Supply 
be granted to Her Majesty. 

Mr. HUME wished, before the question 
was put, to ask whether it was the inten- 
tion of the Government, before proposing 
the continuance of the income-tax, to insti- 
tute any inquiry into the nature of the ex- 
isting taxes, and the propriety of altering, 
reducing, or abolishing any of them? Ile 
thought the time had arrived when the ex- 
penditure of the country rendered it ne- 
cessary that this subject should be con- 
sidered in all its branches. ‘The means of 
revenue were diminished, and they ought 
to consider whether the requisite taxes 
could not be raised with less trouble and 
expense to the community. He thought 
that a Finance Committee ought to be ap- 
pointed, in order that this matter might be 
fairly and properly considered. 

Lorp J, RUSSELL stated that it was 
not the intention of the Government to 
propose the appointment of any Committee, 
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either on the question of general taxation, 
or upon the whole expenditure of the 
country. 

Mr. HUME observed that, after the 
noble Lord’s statement, he should think it 
his duty to submit to the House the pro- 
priety of appointing such a Committee as 
he had mentioned. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL was understood to 
say that, if the hon. Gentleman brought 
forward such a Motion, he would propose 
an Amendment upon it. 

Motion agreed to. House resumed. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND). 

Sir G. GREY moved, that so much of 
Her Majesty’s Speech as related to Ireland 
be read. 

The following passages were accordingly 
read by the Clerk at the table :— 

“ Her Majesty laments that in some Counties of 
Ireland atrocious Crimes have been committed, 
and a Spirit of Insubordination has manifested it- 
self, leading to an Organised Resistance to legal 
Rights. 

“The Lord Lieutenant has employed with Vi- 
gour and Energy the Means which the Law places 
at his Disposal to detect Offenders, and to prevent 
the Repetition of Offences. Her Majesty feels it, 
however, to be her Duty to her peaceable and well- 
disposed Subjects to ask the Assistance of Parlia- 
ment in taking further Precautions against the 
Perpetration of Crime in certain Counties and 
Districts in Ireland.” 

Sir G. GREY said: Sir, it is with feel- 
ings of deep regret that, in accordance 
with the recommendation conveyed in those 
passages of Her Majesty’s Speech which 
have just been read, and in the discharge 
of an imperative duty, I rise to ask the 
House for permission to lay upon the table 
a Billfor the better prevention of crime and 
outrage in certain districts of Ireland. The 
attention of Parliament has recently been 
largely directed to the affairs of that por- 
tion of the United Kingdom. In conse- 
quence of that visitation of Providence— 
unprecedented, perhaps, in its suddenness 
and in its extent—which, while it inflicted 
severe privation on the inhabitants of most 
of the countries of Europe, fell with pecu- 
liar intenseness and severity on the people 
of Ireland, on account of the unfortunate 
dependence of the great majority of the po- 
pulation on that article of food, which, from 
causes which have hitherto baffled all re- 
search and inquiry, was almost totally de- 
stroyed—in consequence of the severity of 
that calamity, and of the intenseness with 
which it visited Ireland, successive Govern- 
ments—the Government of the right hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir R. Peel) in the first 
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instance, and the Government of my noble 
Friend (Lord J. Russell) afterwards—felt 
it their duty to propose to Parliament mea- 
sures calculated to mitigate the distress 
and to relieve the destitution with which 
the people of Ireland were afflicted, and to 
arrest the progress of famine and disease, 
which were rapidly spreading through 
that unhappy land. Parliament responded 
readily to the appeals made to it by sue- 
cessive Governments, and various Acts 
were passed sanctioning measures caleu- 
lated to effect the object with which they 
were prepared. Acts were passed author- 
ising grants and advances of money, partly 
for the purpose of immediate relief for a 
pressing and emergent necessity, partly for 
the purpose of enabling landed proprietors 
to obtain advances which might be em- 
ployed in improving the condition of their 
lands; thus effecting the double object of 
employing the people, and affording to a 
large number of them the means of sub- 
sistence, and of increasing the future pro- 
ductiveness of the soil, and its capability of 
providing for the wants of the people set- 
tled upon it. An Act, too, was passed last 
Session, making better and more ample 
provision for the permanent relief and sup- 
port of the destitute poor of Ireland from 
resources drawn from the property of that 
country. I had ventured to hope that the 
calamity by which Ireland had been visited 
might not prove an unmingled evil, I had 
ventured to hope that, from the period of 
extreme distress which had passed over 
Ireland, a new era might have been dated; 
and that one result, at least, of that severe 
distress, and of the measures taken for its 
relief, would have have been to draw toge- 
ther, in bonds of mutual goodwill. founded, 
if upon no better motive, at least upon a 
sense of their common interest, the different 
classes of society. I did venture to hope 
that there would have been inculcated upon 
all the indispensable necessity of the mu- 
tual co-operation of all classes of society, 
each discharging those functions which 
Providence has assigned to it—and it is 
difficult to say which are the most im- 
portant, the duties attaching to the highest 
or to the lowest grades of society—in pro- 
moting the peace, order, industry, and 
prosperity of their common country, and in 
developing those resources which that coun- 
try undoubtedly possesses, but which have 
been hitherto rendered in a great measure 
fruitless and unavailing, owing to the un- 
happy divisions, political and _ religious, 
which have prevailed—owing to the jea- 
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lousies and mistrusts which have existed 
between different classes of society, which 
have been the fruitful source of crime and 
disorder, and have opposed almost insur- 
mountable obstacles to every attempt which 
has been made permanently to improve 
the condition of the country. I am not 
yet prepared to abandon the hope that 
those expectations may be realised; for 
the case it will be my duty to lay before 
Parliament to-night will apply, I re- 
jeice to say, to only a comparatively small 
portion of Ireland. I am glad to take 
this opportunity of repeating what I said 
on the first night of the Session, in an- 
swer to the hon. Member for Meath (Mr. 
Grattan), that in the greater part of Ire- 
land crime has diminished; that I believe 
life and property are as safe in a great 
portion of that country as in any part of 
Her Majesty’s dominions; and that the 
crimes which have stained and disgraced 
some districts, and which bring down 
shame upon Ireland, are held in detes- 
tation and abhorrence by the inhabitants 
of by far the greater portion of the 
country. I am happy to state that the 
general result of the tabular statistics of 
crime transmitted by the constabulary of 
Ireland shows that there has been a 
diminution of crime recently, compared 
with former periods, when the attention of 
the House has been directed to the affairs 
of that country. The aggregate offences 
of all kinds reported by the constabulary 
have considerably diminished. Taking even 
the month of October, during which the 
crimes to which I shall presently feel it 
my painful duty to alludd more in detail, 
were perpetrated in rapid and frightful 
succession, the gross returns of the amount 
of crime for October, 1847, as compared 
with 1846, show a diminution of nearly 
one-third. The gross amount of crimes 
of all kinds-—I allude to those crimes 
with which hon. Gentlemen are familiar, 
and which are enumerated in the con- 
stabulary reports—committed in October, 
1847, was 1,035; while the gross num- 
ber of crimes committed in October, 
1846, amounted to 1,483. There has 
been a still more remarkable decrease 
since January last, for at that time crime 
had reached its maximum, and the number 
was 2,885, while in October, 1847 (as I 
have said), the number was 1,035. I wish, 
therefore, distinctly to state, that it is no 
gencral bill of indictment which I am about 
to prefer against the people of Ireland. I 
do not come here to use the language which 
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has been imputed to some one—I know 
not whom—by the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Roche), when he said that the whole 
country had been stigmatised as a country 
of assassins. Any one who has the slightest 
knowledge of the existing state of things 
in that country would know that such an 
accusation was wholly groundless. But 
I am prepared to say that there are dis- 
tricts in Ireland in which there is an 
amount of crime, more dreadful from its 
concentration; in which, within the last 
few weeks, the records of crime have 
been of a frightful and appalling nature; 
in which there have been instances of as- 
sassination, apparently the results of a se- 
eret conspiracy against the rights of pro- 
perty, whether it be property held in small 
portions, or by individuals whose lands are 
to be counted by thousands of acres—a se- 
cret conspiracy which has led to men being 
doomed on account of their exercising, and 
in the fairest manner, the rights which are 
ordinarily held to be attached to property ; 
and these crimes, concentrated as they have 
been in such narrow limits, have spread 
the utmost terror, consternation, and dis- 
may among all the peaceable and orderly 
inhabitants of those districts. I think, 


then, that I have a right to call upon those 


Members for other parts of Ireland who 
feel that the character of their constituents 
may be affected by conclusions which may 
be formed in ignorance, and which, per- 
haps, will be formed in other countries 
to the general prejudice of Ireland, to 
come forward and lend their aid in arrest- 
ing the hand of the assassin in those dis- 
tricts to which I refer, and giving that pro- 
tection to life which peaceable and well- 
disposed subjects have a right to look for 
at the hands of the Government. I will 
only make one other observation on this 
point, with regard to the partial extent of 
these outrages—that the crime to which 
I shall have to advert has not developed 
itself in those parts of Ireland in which, 
as regret to say, distress is still severe. 
My right hon. Friend the Secretary for Ire- 
land stated this with great clearness on the 
first night of the Session; that there is not 
a shadow of pretext for these crimes—I do 
not say that there could be an excuse under 
any cireumstances—but that there is not a 
shadow of pretence for the assertion that 
men are driven to desperation and mad- 
ness by the pressure of want and distress. 
These crimes are committed in districts in 
which there is money to pay rent, and in 
which, when the strong arm of the law 
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comes upon the defaulters, they are found 
to have the money, and when they see re- 
sistance to the law to be unavailing the 
money has been forthcoming; and there is 
no pretence for saying that there is any dif- 
ficulty in meeting the demands made upon 
them, or that it is the attempt harshly to 
enforce those demands which drive men 
to the perpetration of these crimes. But I 
know I may be met by some hon. Mem- 
bers, even with reference to that part of 
Ireland to which the measure I shall have 
to propose will apply, by an objection which 
was hinted at on the first night of the 
Session, namely, that in proposing a Bill 
of this nature we are having recourse to 
the old, vulgar, oft-tried expedient of co- 
ercion, while we leave the causes of the 
evils from which these crimes arise un- 
touched, and make no attempt to remove 
those causes. [Mr. F. O’Coynor: Hear! ] 
The hon. Member opposite cheers that ex- 
pression; it will be for him by and by to 
show, if he can, that the measure which I 
am about to propose can justly be character- 
ised as a needless and harsh measure of 
coercion: if not—if it is only a just mea- 
sure for the prevention of crime—and if we 
are only asking for those powers which are 
essential for a Government to possess in 
order to the conduct of the affairs of the 
country—I shall claim his vote in favour 
of a step calculated to prevent the effusion 
of blood, shed by the hand of the ruthless 
and cowardly assassin, skulking behind a 
wall and endeavouring to take without a 
moment’s warning the life of a man who is 
unconscious of being the object of any 
one’s jealousy or hatred. With regard, 
however, to the objection which I have no- 
ticed, I am willing to say that I so far 
concur in it, that I do not pretend to pro- 
pose this Bill as a cure for many of those 
evils which exist in Ireland. I think it 
would indicate a very shortsighted policy to 
imagine that the mere prevention of crime 
by police regulations or penal measures was 
the great object of legislation. It is ne- 
cessary, when crime of a peculiar char- 
acter is rife, that the law should be en- 
forced, and that, if the law be inadequate 
to the protection of life, and the enforce- 
ment of those just rights which law has 
guaranteed to individuals, it should be so 
amended as to render it efficient for the 
purposes for which law is required; but, on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government, I 
disclaim at once any pretence that a Bill of 
this kind, limited as it will be in its dura- 
tion, and partial in its eharacter, can be 
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any panacea for the evils of Ireland, or 
that when we have passed it we have dis- 
charged the duty we owe to the inhabi- 
tants of that country. Far be from me 
any such idea! it is the duty of a wise Go- 
vernment, and of a wise Legislature, to 
look to the causes of evils, rather than to 
their symptoms. But I am not prepared 
to say that the symptoms are to be neg- 
lected, or that we are to wait for that slow 
curative process which may be effected by 
measures with regard to the law of land- 
lord and tenant, the disposal of encumbered 
estates, the grand jury laws, or other sub- 
jects however important—I cannot hold, I 
say, that we are to disregard the symp- 
toms of the disease while that slow curative 
process is in progress. I must also say, 
that I am not one of those who think that 
it is in the power of Parliament to do all 
that is attributed to it by some. I believe 
that Parliament may do much in the way 
of wise and judicious legislation; it may, 
and I trust it will, be able to establish a 
better system to govern the relation of 
landlord and tenant than that which now 
subsists; though I altogether disclaim any 
participation in the Utopian views of those 
who think it an easy thing to place this ques- 
tion by law on a footing which will obviate 
all disputes, or that we can grant perpe- 
tuity of tenure to a man and his descendants 
(as an hon. Member said the other night), 
though he is now tenant at will ; and I also 
protest strongly against being supposed to 
concur in the significant expression which 
was used about ‘ taking the idlers off the 
land.”” No, I cannot think that this 
House will ever sanction any system by 
which the rights of landlords shall be 
transferred to tenants, though I believe 
much may be done to place the relation 
between those two classes of society upon 
a better footing, and to remove some of 
those causes of heartburnings, and mis- 
trust, and jealousies, and litigation, which 
have been the fertile sources of crime in 
many parts of Ireland. I believe, however, 
that the real cure of the state of society 
in Ireland is to be found in the faithful, 
zealous, efficient discharge of their duties 
by all classes of society, the humblest as 
well as the highest ; and that the neglect 
by any class of those duties which Provi- 
dence has assigned to it is sure to produce 
a derangement in the social system, and re- 
tard effectually any beneficial result from 
the wisest and most wholesome legislation. 
But, while we call upon Gentlemen con- 
nected with property in Ireland to dis- 
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charge the duties attached to the posses. 
sion of property—while we call upon the 
poor-law guardians to give their aid in ear. 
rying into effect the laws devised for the 
humane purpose of preventing destitution 
and affording relief to the poor—while we 
call upon all to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment by discharging the social duties 
which belong to their position, they have 
a right to call upon the Government, if 
they are willing to discharge those duties, 
for protection from the hand of the assassin, 
and for that security of life which will en- 
able them to remain resident on their pro- 
perties or in their respective districts, co- 
operating with the Government in carrying 
into effect those laws which may be passed 
by the Legislature for the common good of 
all. Having adverted to the general and 
satisfactory result of an investigation of 
the tables showing the aggregate offences 
of all kinds reported by the constabulary, 
and shown that they have considerably di- 
minished, I proceed to lay before the 
House some statements with regard to 
four classes of crimes which, I regret to 
say, have within the last six months, in 
the aggregate, been very materially in- 
creased. I hold in my hand a comparison 
of the outrage returns for the six months 
ending October, 1847, compared with those 
of the same period in the year 1846, and 
they show the following results for the 
whole of Ireland :— 

1846, 
68 


1847. 
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Attempts on life by firing at 
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But even this would give a very inadequate 
idea of the fearful increase in these classes 
of crimes which has taken place in the dis- 
tricts of Ireland to which it will now be my 
duty to call the particular attention of the 
House. The whole of Ireland is not im- 
plicated in the shame and disgrace of the 
fearful increase in the aggregate of these 
serious offences, all of them affecting hu- 
man life, and many of them involving the 
actual loss of life. I look at the police re- 
turns, and find that it was about the middle 
of September that these crimes began to 
increase, and since then they have ad- 
vanced with frightful rapidity. It devolves 
upon me, from the position I hold, to re- 
ceive the accounts of these outrages and of 
the barbarous acts committed; and painful 
and distressing as were the accounts last 
year that came in day by day of deaths 
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from severe destitution, which was pressing 
down the people and exhausting all the re- 
sources available for its mitigation, it has 
been infinitely more painful and distressing 
to receive these records of crime: the one 
was the act of Providence, and we trusted 
that Providence would aid our efforts to 
mitigate and remove the evil; but these 
are acts which show a depravity of heart, 
an absence of right principle, a want of all 
regard for the laws of God and man, from 
which one turns with a feeling of sickening 
disgust. The total number of homicides 
throughout Ireland in October was 19; 
firing at the person, 32; firing into dwel- 
lings, 26; robberies of arms, 118 ; total, 
195. But, on examining the returns, | 
find that of these 195 crimes 139 were 
committed in Clare, Limerick, or Tippe- 
rary, being 71 per cent of the whole num- 
ber, though the population of those three 
counties is only 13 per cent of the popula- 
tion of Ireland. Of the 19 homicides three 
were committed in Clare, two in Limerick, 
and five in Tipperary ; of the 32 cases of 
firing at the person, nine were in Clare, 
five in Limerick, and six in Tipperary; of 
the 26 cases of firing into dwellings, one 
was in Clare, nine in Limerick, ten in 
Tipperary ; and of the 118 robberies of 
arms, twenty were in Clare, 50 in Lime- 
rick, and 19 in Tipperary. The robberies 
of arms in these three counties are 75 per 
eent of all the robberies of arms in Ireland; 
in Limerick they are 42 per cent, with a 
population of only 4 per cent of the whole 
population of Ireland. It is chiefly to these 
counties of Clare, Limerick, and Tipperary, 
that the observations I shall have to make 
will apply ; it is chiefly from these coun- 
ties that the records of crime are taken, to 
some of which I shall have to call the at- 
tention of the House, though I am aware 
that the tendency of crime is to spread; 
and in King’s County and Roscommon, 
and, I regret to say, the hitherto orderly 
county of Fermanagh, the peaceable re- 
sidents and possessors of property have 
been struck with terror and dismay by 
the threats of similar outrages, and the 
impunity with which those threats are 
executed, or attempted to be executed. I 
shall begin about the middle of September; 
for it was about that period that these 
crimes assumed their present type and 
frequency, and became remarkable; and it 
will be seen in the cases I shall submit to 
the House, that they have not been di- 
rected against one class— the landlord 
class, as we are accustomed to speak of it 
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here, as composed of gentlemen of pro- 
perty with large bodies of tenantry—but 
they have been directed in almost all in- 
stances against the class of landowners, 
and they arise either from motives of re- 
venge, owing to persons having taken land 
from which others (sometimes three or four 
years before) were dispossessed, or to inti- 
midate collectors of rent, and prevent its 
payment being enforced. The first case I 
shall mention, taking them in the order of 
date in which they have been reported, 
occurred in the county of Limerick on the 
16th of September ; it was the case of a 
small farmer, and the stipendiary magis- 
trate reports :— 

‘« Michael Connell, a tenant of Mr. Holland, 
and who lived on the townland of Showrath, in 
the parish of Mahoonagh, and barony of Glenquin, 
was shot dead on Thursday morning last, in a 
meadow, whilst attaching a rope to a haycock.” 


The man was in the discharge of his du- 
ties, having some small holding of his own, 
and was attending to his property; and the 
only reason assigned for this murder, com- 
mitted in broad daylight, is, that there 
having been a distress on the estate, of 
which he was one of the tenants, but to 
which distress he was no party, the land- 
lord returned this man some of his cattle 
which had been distrained; and for this he 
was singled out for assasination, and de- 
liberately shot. To show the system of 
terror which prevails, I will just mention 
that there was a man employed in the 
same field, and not many yards off, who is 
not suspected of being a party to the mur- 
der; but he denied having heard the firing 
of the shot, or knowing anything of the 
matter, till his master, who was at some 
distance, came up and showed him that 
Connell was lying dead a few yards from 
him. I do not speak of that as a case of 
sympathy with the assassin. There is 
that sympathy, I am sorry to say, in some 
districts—I will not say universally, but 
generally; and, owing to that sympathy 
on the part of a large number in those dis- 
tricts, and of the terror excited by the de- 
termination with which these decrees are 
executed in others, it is extremely difficult 
to obtain information which it is the duty 
of all to render in aid of the discovery of 
otfenders of this class; and much labour 
has been thrown upon the police, which 
they have discharged with greater suc- 
cess than might, under such circum- 
stances, have been expected. The next 
case is one with which the same individual 
stands charged who is waiting his trial for 
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the murder of Connell, and on another 
charge besides of a similar nature. A 
sub-inspector of police in the county of 
Limerick reports on the 18th of Septem- 
ber last:— 

“<T have to state, that on the evening of yester- 
day, the 19th instant, a few minutes before seven 
o’clock, as Michael Kelly was walking near his 
own house at Bunkey, in company with Edward 
Ryan, he perceived a man who lives within a few 
yards of him following him along the road, and on 
his coming up to him he discharged a loaded pis- 
tol at him and wounded him slightly in the back ; 
the bullet, having gone in an oblique direction, 
was found in his coat. The assassin immediately 
ran off, and was followed by the police in a short 
time, but the night became so dark it was impos- 
sible to trace him. I have no doubt but he will be 
taken, as he is well known to the police in this 
and the neighbouring counties. The cause of his 
having committed this outrage was, that Kelly 
had lately taken a farm of which he was dispos- 
sessed.” 

In this instance the attempt at murder 
was happily unsuccessful; and the Govern- 
ment, affording that protection which they 
have done in numerous cases to persons 
they believed to be the objects of attack, 
afforded to Kelly a guard of police, who 
constantly watched his house to prevent 
any renewal of outrage. But within a 
week of this, another report was received 


from the sub-inspector of police, in which 
he said— 


«« T have to state, that on the evening of yester- 
day a man entered the house of John Kelly, of 
Knocksentry, and shot him through the heart in 
the presence of his family, Seven bullets passed 
through his body, and wounded a child named 
Michael Kelly, who was standing to the rear of 
him. There is no doubt but that the individual 
named in my report, dated from this place, and 
sent on the 18th, is the person who perpetrated 
the murder, in consequence of information having 
been sworn against him by Michael Kelly, a bro- 
ther to deceased, for having, on the 19th, fired at 
him and wounded him in the back. Knowing 
that the man’s object was to murder Michael 
Kelly, I had a constant watch kept on his house ; 
and, finding that he could not succeed in murder- 
ing the person who had possession of his farm, he 
revenged himself on his brother. Every possible 
exertion has been used to arrest the man, since 
the 19th instant. Men have been, day and night, 
since then, searching for him; but he has so 
many relations in different parts of the country, 
that almost every person is endeavouring to pro- 
tect him.” 

Yes, that is one of the most unfortunate 
and discouraging circumstances in the 
whole history of these cases. The ordi- 
nary character of these crimes is that of 
deliberate assassination, encouraged, I have 
no doubt, by the impunity—the immediate 
impunity—for I rejoice to say that mea- 
sures have been taken to prevent ulti- 
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mate impunity — the immediate impu- 
nity with which the assassin is almost 
sure he shall escape, because he knows 
that none but the police will move a hand 
to arrest him. Qutrages may be commit- 
ted in other countries: in this country we 
have occasionally accounts of fearful out- 
rages; but, thank God, there is not a man 
who does not lend his assistance to arrest 
the offender. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] My hon, 
Friend (Dr. Bowring) cheers me; and it re- 
minds me of one instance, a few weeks ago, 
strikingly illustrative of this truth. He and 
his brother were passing along the road with 
a large sum of money for the payment of 
workmen, and, after a true Irish fashion, 
or rather, if some of my hon. Friends will 
allow me to say so, after the fashion of 
Clare, Limerick, and Tipperary, two men 
presented loaded horse-pistols at them, and 
threatened them with death if they refused 
to deliver up the money: there was no re- 
sisting an appeal of that kind; my hon. 
Friend immediately held out the 1,0001., 
and directly they had obtained the money, 
one of the men, that there might be no 
mistake about the pistols being loaded, or 
to stop immediate pursuit, shot the horse 
dead upon the spot. But what was the 
result? One of the gentlemen, procuring 
a horse from a neighbouring cottage, gal- 
loped to the police station. My hon. 
Friend, relying on the well-known dis- 
position of the people of England and 
Wales, made known the outrage as 
widely as he could; the whole popula- 
tion was on foot, the escape of the crimi- 
nals was impossible, and, before midnight, 
they were secured. Would that the same 
spirit existed in Ireland—would that the 
people there were as prompt to display a 
willingness to aid in the detection and ap- 
prehension of offenders as were the people 
of Wales! One object we have, and which 
we hope to effect by the Bill I am 
about to introduce, is at least to impress 
it upon the minds of the people of 
Ireland, that it is their duty to render 
every assistance in their power to pursue 
the perpetrators of crime, and secure 
their apprehension, and, when apprehen- 
ded, to contribute their help in the tho- 
rough investigation of the offence. This, 
I hope, we shall succeed in effecting by 
making any refusal on their parts, either 
by silence or by intentional absence, when 
called upon to render that assistance, 
punishable by law. I am afraid I am 
wearying the House with going through 
these cases, because, unhappily, we are all 
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already too familiar with them through 
the ordinary channels of intelligence. Still 
it is part of my painful duty to show the 
House the extensive nature of the crimes 
which it is the object of us all to suppress 
and punish. The next case to which I 
shall refer is that of the murder of Mr. 
Roe, who was in the commission of the 
peace for the county of Tipperary. The 
report states, that on the 2nd of October, 
about eleven o’clock a.m. (and here let me 
particularly observe that the crime was not 
committed at night, but, as in many other 
instances, in broad daylight; not in a de- 
solate place, but in a place where there 
were inhabited houses within sight of the 
assassin) —the report says— 

“ About eleven o’clock a.m., W. Roe, esq., 
justice of the peace, Rockwell, was fired at from 
a plantation, and shot dead on the high road, 
when walking from his own place to the house of 
Mr. George Roe, his agent. On hearing of the 
occurrence, I immediately hastened to the scene, 
accompanied by Mr. F french, resident magistrate, 
where an active and diligent inquiry was carried 
on until seven o’clock this evening. I am glad to 
be able to say that we have reason to hope that 
the guilty parties will be discovered.” 

(I regret to say that hope has not been 
realised.) 


“ October 4.—Mr. Ffrench, resident magis- 


{Nov. 29} 





trate, reports that the person by whom there is 
every reason to believe the shot was fired, has 
fled. His description has been sent for insertion | 
in the Hue and Cry. Within the last five weeks 
he had been ejected by Mr. Roe, and had since 
been living within 100 yards of the spot where 
the murder was committed.” 


I fear there is much reason to suspect | 
that this person is protected by persons | 
who ought, for their own sakes, to lend | 
their aid to discover the offender and 
bring him to justice. It is not stated 
in the police report, but I have been in- 
formed that the party suspected of having 
committed this crime was formerly a tenant 
of Mr. Roe, and that he owed several 
years’ rent to that gentleman, but he re- 
fused to pay a single farthing, although 
only one year’s rent was demanded of him. 
He, however, was determined to hold the | 
land in defiance of the landlord, without | 
paying rent, although nothing was alleged | 
to show his inability to pay it. A writ of | 
ejectment was then enforced, and the re- | 
sult was that the landlord was shot within | 
a few yards of his own house. The next! 
case was that of John M’Enery :— | 





“ Limerick, Oct. 4.—John M’Enery died from | 
the effects of a gunshot wound inflicted by an | 
armed party who attacked his house.” 


Then in Tipperary (October 8), Timothy 
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Hanly, woodranger to the Hon. Mrs. Otway 
Cave, was shot dead through his bedroom 
window, by some person unknown. The 
next case is that of Peter Nash, in the 
county of Limerick. The report says— 

“T have to state that, on yesterday evening 
(11th of October), a few minutes after six o’cloek, 
Peter Nash, of Garden-hill, was returning from a 
bog, about a quarter of a mile from his house, 
when, passing through a narrow lane (in company 
with two men named Meehan, connexions of his 
own), he was fired at and shot in the back. I 
was on the spot before he was removed to his 
house, where he expired in about an hour and a 
half after he was fired at. In answer to questions 
put him by me, he denied knowing who fired at 
him, as also the two men who were with him; 
they were examined by Mr. Tracy, resident ma- 
gistrate, who was at the scene of occurrence last 
night, and they distinctly state that they did not 
see any person, having run off the moment Nash 
was shot.” 


Then comes the case of the murder of Mr. 
Lucas, in King’s County. The report 
states— 


“J have to report that about the hour of nine 
o’clock on the night of the 18th inst. (October), 
as Mr. William Lucas, of Brusna, was returning 
from the house of his ploughman, which is situated 
within about thirty yards from his own house, and 
about the same distance from the police-barracks 
at Brusna, he was fired at from behind the wall 
of the road by some assassin, as yet unknown, 
and mortally wounded in the left temple and 
breast with slugs, from the effects of which he 
died in about half an hour. The deceased was 
walking by the side of sub-constable John Green 
(one of two protective police who are stationed at 
his house) when the shot was fired, and the sub- 
constable immediately ran to the barracks to turn 
out the party, and in about half a minute they 
were on the spot, and, dividing themselves through 
the fields, made every effort to discover the assas- 
sin, but, I regret to say, as yet without effect. The 
motive assigned, and which there can be no doubt 
of, is in consequence of the deceased having re- 
cently ejected twelve or fourteen refractory ten- 
ants from off the lands of Scorduff, in this district, 
for non-payment of rent, and which was the sole 
cause of this murder.” 


Another case occurred in Clare, where a 
gentleman of the name of Read was re- 
turning from a friend’s, where he had been 
spending the evening. He was fired at, 
and received a gunshot in the back and 
neck, and several gunshots passed through 
his hat. 

“ Tipperary, Oct. 24.—Patrick Ryan, steward 
to Mr. Kellett, of Clonacody, was shot dead by a 
person unknown, on his way home in company 
with Michael Cummins, who was also wounded at 
the same time.” 


, The next case is the murder of Michael 


Walsh, in the county of Clare. The re- 
port states— 

“ Thave to report that, on this morning (Oct. 30), 
about half-past 7 o’clock, or near it, as Michael 
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Walsh, of Ballynatwich, steward to Charles O’Cal- 
laghan, esq., Dragoon Guards, and of Ballynabuck, 
was proceeding to Ennis to pay money to Mr. 
O’Callaghan’s agent, he was fired at from one of 
the Maryfort plantations on the roadside, and shot 
through the head with a ball, and instantly killed ; 
two shots were heard by several persons in the 
neighbourhood, but the persons who committed 
the murder were not seen by the persons who 
came up almost immediately ; the second shot 
wounded him in the hand. He was riding 
at the time, and had a sum of money on his per- 
son, which was taken by the murderer—the 
amount of which cannot as yet be ascertained, but 
it was over 17/, Michael Walsh was acting 
as steward and driver on the estate at the time 
the late Mr. Carrig was shot; and shortly after 
gave up the collection of the rent, but retained 
his situation as steward, and in charge of the do- 
main. He occupied some lands from which some 
tenants were dispossessed by ejectment about 
three years since; his arms were taken from his 
house, as reported on the 15th of June, 1845, and 
for some months after Mr. Carrig’s murder we 
gave him police protection by patrol, &c., as I 
then considered his life in danger.” 

The next case in order to which I must re- 
fer in this melancholy catalogue of crime is 
the murder of Major Mahon, in the county 
of Roscommon, the only case (with one ex- 
ception) which is drawn from that county ; 


but I regret to say, what I believe will be | 


confirmed by Gentlemen connected with that 
county, that owing to the perpetration of 
this crime, and to similar crimes in the 
adjoining counties, to the murderous spirit 
in which they have been perpetrated, and 


the threats that have been received by | 


several other landlords that a similar fate 
was destined for them, a feeling of terror 
and dismay prevails throughout the county, 
and no one possessed of property feels 
his life in that district secure. 
report states that— 

“ This evening (Nov. 2), about the hour of 6 
o'clock, as Major Mahon was returning from a 
meeting of the board of guardians at Roscom- 
mon, and travelling in an open carriage, in com- 
pany with Dr. Terence Shanley, he was met on 
the high road by two armed men, fired at, and 
shot. Ile was wounded in the breast and stomach 
with shot.” 


The report from the county inspector 
states— 


“ Referring to Sub-Inspector Blakeney’s re- 
port of the melancholy murder of Major Denis 
Mahon, of Strokestown-house, forwarded yester- 
day evening, I beg to state that I proceeded here 
to attend the inquiry into the occurrence, and as- 
sist in endeavouring to discover the assassins ; 
and during the investigation, which is at this mo- 


ment going on, it appeared that there were two | 


strangers, and suspicious-looking characters (whose 
descriptions are herewith sent), seen lurking about 
the spot where he was murdered on the day of 
the occurrence, and who are suspected to haye 
been the persons who committed the act.” 
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| The sub-inspector further reports— 


| T visited the scene of the occurrence at 7 
o’clock a.m. yesterday, and also at 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon, accompanied by Edmund Blake, 
esq., resident magistrate, and a party of military 
and constabulary, and arrested several persons 
residing in the immediate locality, for the purpose 
of having them examined before the high sheriff, 
Lord Crofton, D, H. Kelly, deputy-lieutenant, 
Owen Lloyd, and John Devenish, esqs., magis. 
| trates, who were then assembled in this town, to 
| inquire into the occurrence, and who again met on 
| this day for the same purpose, with the addition 
| of Messrs. Derinzy and Birmingham, resident ma- 
gistrates. The investigation is still being pro- 
| ceeded with; but I regret to say that up to this 
| moment (half-past 5 p.m.) no clue has been ob- 
| tained to the discovery of the assassins. I think 
| it right to observe that last night lights were ex- 
| hibited through part of the country, seemingly in 
| exultation at this melancholy event.” 
| I will also read an account of the proceed- 
ings of the vice-lieutenant and the jus- 
tices of Roscommon; with reference to this 


case :— 


« Strokestown, Nov. 5. 

“We, the undersigned, the vice-lieutenant 

j} and justices of the county of Roscommon, who 
have been for the last few days engaged in the 
melancholy duty of investigating into the cireum- 
stances connected with the barbarous assassina- 
tion of the late Major Denis Mahon, at Doorty, in 
this county, on the 2nd of November inst, beg to 
state, that it has appeared clearly before us, that 
| there were two persons engaged in the perpetra- 
| tion of this crime, one of whom fired the fatal 
| shot, whilst the gun of the other burned priming. 
From the conduct of all the parties from the vi- 
cinity brought before us, and their uniform denial 
of circumstances which must have been within 
their knowledge, we can have no doubt that an 
| extensive and deep-laid conspiracy existed against 
| this gentleman’s life. The information we have 
received leads us to believe that a general resist- 
ance against rents and the legal exercise of the 
rights of property is in existence and likely to ex- 
| tend; and these cireumstances place more than 
| ordinary difficulties in the way of justice. We 
| have heard that bonfires, manifesting a very bad 
| disposition among the peasantry of the neighbour- 
hood, have been lighted since the murders, and 
| that very considerable excitement prevails. That, 
| from every inquiry we have made, it seems that 
this lamented gentleman had to deal with a 
pauper tenantry, owing from three to four years’ 
arrear of rent, unable to till the land, and unable 
and unwilling to pay anything for it; that he 
was thus obliged to dispossess them or abandon 
his property altogether, whilst in so doing no un- 
necessary harshness has been used, and very large 
sums have been expended in giving compensation 
and sending them to America ; and in proof of the 
benevolence of his disposition, it was his anxiety to 
obtain the means of keeping open the fever hos- 
pital in this town, and preventing the poorhouse 
| in Roscommon from being closed, that brought 
‘him to that town on the morning of the day of 
| his murder. In conclusion, we beg to thank the 
Government for their prompt offer of every aid in 
their power, and we beg to assure them that our 
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utmost exertions shall be used to further the ends 
of justice.” 

1 have thought it right, although I am 
persuaded that there is no Gentleman in 
this House—no man of right feeling either 
in the House or out of it—who will for a 
moment contend that there is the slightest 
extenuation of the crime to be discovered 
in the conduct of Major Mahon towards his 
tenants; yet, because it has been alleged 
that Major Mahon was a harsh landlord, 
and had proceeded against his tenants with 
a severity which he was not justified in 
adopting, I have thought it right to obtain 
all the information that could be furnished 
to me on the subject. No one, I say, could 
contend that even had Major Mahon been 
a harsh and severe landlord, it would be 
any extenuation of the crime which had 
been committed; still it was alleged that 
his conduct had been such as rendered 
him an object of just dislike to those who 
lived on his estates. Now I hold in my 
hand a statement, not from the police, and 
for the accuracy of which I cannot vouch 
excepting as knowing the parties from 
whom it comes; but I will not at the pre- 
sent moment read it to the House, because 
if any charge of the kind I have mentioned 
should hereafter be preferred, and the 
question should be inquired into, then in 
justice to Major Mahon and his friends it 
will be right to show the manner in which 
he had managed his property. This fact is 
admitted, that he spent 6,000/. within the 
last two years for the purpose of providing 
means to enable several hundred poor peo- 
ple to emigrate to America. In giving this 
assistance, he made proper provision for 
the comforts of the emigrants on board fully 
equal to that which was required by the 
Government to be provided by emigration 
ships. There was not the slightest reason 
to suppose that the least dissatisfaction ex- 
isted among the parties so sent out; on 
the contrary they expressed at the time 
their gratitude for what he had done for 
them. It is true that it was stated on the 
first night of the Session, that one of the 
ships, on board of which several of those 
emigrants had embarked, was unfortunately 
lost; and it was suggested that on that ac- 
count Major Mahon became an object of dis- 
like to the kindred and friends of the suffer- 
ers, which ultimately terminated in his bar- 
barous murder. We must all remember, 
that during the stormy months of last win- 
ter several ships were lost. One, I believe, 
was lost on the coast of Ireland, and an- 
other among the Western Isles of Scot- 
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land; but there was not the slightest pre- 
tence for saying that the parties sending 
out those ships had been negligent of their 
duty, or had failed to make every provi- 
sion for the safety of the emigrants. I will 
not insult the understanding of the House 
by supposing that an imputation of such a 
nature could make any impression on their 
minds, or that there could by possibility ex- 
ist any motive in the mind of Major Mahon 
for wishing that the parties for whose emi- 
gration he had incurred so heavy an expen- 
diture should not arrive safely at their place 
of destination, and become useful and valu- 
able members of the community to which 
they were sent. I shall say no more on 
this point. I am fully aware there will be 
no excuse even attempted to be made for 
assassination; but if, incidentally, the char- 
acter and conduct of Major Mahon should 
come under discussion, it will then be the 
time to refer to the papers which are in 
my hand; and if I now abstain from read- 
ing them, do not let it be inferred that it 
is from any desire to avoid the question, 
but because I feel I should be wasting 
the time of the House, and improperly 
diverting its attention from the state- 
ment it is my duty to make. The next 
case is one of a different character. It is 
not acase in which assassination was the 
object, but a robbery of arms; a very daring 
act, and one which was successfully at- 
tempted :— 


“*Mr. James Meade had a shooting party at 
his house at Ballyagna, in the county of Lime- 
rick. There were five gentlemen and three ser- 
vants in the house. Having been shooting during 
the day (November 3), they at ten o’clock retired 
to bed. The house is cottage like, and has no 
upstairs. The two Mr. Keanes and Mr. Meade 
slept together in one room, Mr. Darcy and Mr. 
Nicholas Meade slept in an opposite room, At 
7 a.M., on the 4th of November, an armed party 
(seven in number) attacked the house and stole 
three double-barrelled guns. The guns were in 
the room in which Mr. Darey and Mr. Nicholas 
Meade slept; they were all loaded and capped. 
Three servant men slept in the kitchen. One of 
them, Pat Healey, got up at 7 o’clock, a.., 
and was half dressed, when he opened the kit- 
chen-door for the purpose of admitting light to 
dress by, as the shutter was up to the window ; 
the moment he opened the door seven armed men, 
with blackened faces, rushed in; one of them re- 
mained in the kitchen as guard over the servants, 
the other six rushed into the hall, and divided 
themselves, three into one room and three into the 
other. The two Mr. Keanes and Mr. Meade, in 
one of the rooms, were prevented from leaving 
their bed, as the men were in before they heard 
any noise, and they presented arms at them and 
prevented their stirring. Mr. Darey and Mr. 
Meade, who slept in the opposite room, were up 
before the Whiteboys entered. Mr. Darcy seized 
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a gun and snapped at the first man who entered, 
but unfortunately missed fire ; the other fired at 
him, and lodged a ball in the wall behind him, a 
few inches over his shoulder. Darcy snapped a 
second barrel, but again missed fire. He then 
threw down the gun and grappled with the man ; 
he succeeded in putting him on his back, and was 
in the act of looking round the room for something 
to strike him with, when he received a blow of a 
blunderbuss across the forehead, which knocked 
him down and stunned him. ‘They then threw a 
coat over his eyes, and beat him most cruelly. 
Mr. Meade, his companion, also snapped and 
twice missed fire at the ruffians ; he also grappled 
with some of them in the hall, and had his skull 


fractured from blows he received on the head ; he | 


also received two slugs in the thigh, and is dan- 
gerously ill.” 


It is a remarkable thing that all the four | 


barrels should miss fire. It is a fact which 
may perhaps afford a clue to the detection 
of the offenders, as there is too much reason 
to suppose that there were other parties 
concerned who had access to those guns. 
A very gallant defence was made by the 


gentlemen; but from the unfortunate cir- | 


cumstances in which, no doubt by trea- 
chery, they were placed, they were obliged 
to surrender their guns. The next case 
was that of wounding constable 8. Dob- 
byn, on the 5th of November, in King’s 
County. The report states— 


“« About three o’clock, p.w., on the 5th inst., 
as Mr. G. Garvey, justice of the peace, of Thorn- 
vale, was returning from attending the petty ses- 
sions of Moneygall, he called at the police bar- 
racks there, and was accompanied by constable 
Stephen Dobbyn, of that post, and a bailiff, named 
Mara, in the employment of Mr. Garvey; and 
when proceeding to his residence of Thornvale, 
along the public road, they had gone about a 
quarter of a mile from the village, when the con- 
stable’s attention (who was a little in advance of 
Mr. Garvey and the bailiff) was attracted to two 
men whom he observed inside the ditch of the 
road ina plantation. The constable immediately 
went forward and challenged, and, when in the 
act of attempting to pass through the hedge, two 
shots were immediately discharged at him, which 
severely wounded him on the left arm; five balls 
having passed through it above the wrist, with 
three flesh wounds near the shoulder, three across 


the chest, one through the right thigh, and one in | 


the second finger of the right hand. The jacket 
which he wore at the time was much shattered 
and torn with balls; in fact, his escape from im- 
mediate death was most providential. ‘There can 
be no doubt but that the assassins were there | 
lying in wait for the purpose of taking the life of | 
Mr. Garvey on his return from petty sessions, | 
and who narrowly escaped on that occasion, as 
he was quite close to the constable when he fell, 
whose courage and determination in facing the | 
party saved the lives of Mr. Garvey and his bai- 
liff. In a few minutes after the perpetration of 
the outrage, the police of the Moncygall post | 
were on the spot, and scoured the surrounding | 
country, which is thickly wooded, and I regret to | 
say could find no trace of the assassins, save ° 
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| pistol, which was found by one of the police con- 
venient to the place where the party were in am- 
bush. I have remained at the scene of outrage, 
making every possible inquiry, and trust I shal] 
ultimately succeed in tracing them out.” 

The next case is that of Patrick Cleary, 
and I mention it in order to show that the 
victims of vengeance are not always men 
of high station, but that the assassins 
pick out the object of their murderous at- 
tacks sometimes from persons in a high 
station of life, and sometimes from persons 
of humble station :— 

“ Patrick Cleary, a smith, of the city of Limer- 
| ick, was attacked by three men at Gurtuaghough, 
| one of whom fired a pistol at him and fatally 
wounded him—he supposed because he had pro- 
secuted Tipperary men for swearing him to leaye 
his residence. The man who fired the shot and 
another have been arrested and committed, 
Cleary died on the 21st inst. in the hospital.” 


The next is a ease of deliberate assassina- 
tion, although not premeditated. It shows 
the recklessness of human life, and with 
what facility these persons commit delibe- 
rate murder if it become necessary for 
‘their purposes to carry their object into 
| effect. The report states that— 
| On the 7th of November five armed men en- 
tered the dwelling of Daniel Hardinge, at Loug- 
hourna, county of Tipperary, and demanded his 
gun. While searching for it, Edward Devitt, a 
near neighbour, came running to the house, when 
the depredator stationed at the door fired on him, 
and mortally wounded him. He died on the 9th. 
None of the party are known.” 


I have here a number of eases in which 
armed men are found going about the coun- 
try, visiting houses, and firing shots into 
them, utterly reckless whether they are fatal 
or not, with a view of enforcing a system of 
terror and intimidation, in order that their 
objects may be attained, and that all legal 
exertions to arrest their career may be 
defeated. But with more cases of that 
character I will not trouble the House. 
The next case is one of a peculiarly atro- 
cious nature. A man of the name of Ryan 
appears to have been the object of a mur- 
derous attack in the county of Limerick; 
and the life of an unoffending woman was 
barbarously taken :— 
* Nov. 14, 1847. 

“On the 12th inst. two armed men entered 
the house of John ‘Lucker, of Tamana, about 7 
p.M. In this house John Ryan, a bailitf, who has 
recently served latitats for rent due to the Rev. 
Mr. Delmage, also resides. Some slight resist- 
ance having been manifested, these men fired on 
the inmates, who were assembled round the fire, 


'and shot Mrs. Ryan dead, and wounded Mrs. 


Tucker. heir intention, no doubt, was to have 
murdered Ryan. 
“ The victim of this barbarity was a most eX- 
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emplary young woman in her rank of life; and 
still I have not been able to discover the slightest 
indication amongst her neighbours of horror or 
sympathy at her wretched fate.” 
“ Noy. 19, 1847. 

« At the inquest on Mrs. Ryan, the bailiff’s 
wife, who was murdered on the 12th inst., it ap- 

ars that the agent of Sir W. Barrington and 
Mr. Delmage has always acted in the most indul- 
gent manner. The tenants have been in many 


cases five or six years in arrear, and, having now | 


been proceeded against for one year’s rent, the 
result was this murder.” 
I must now call the attention of the House 
to the murder of Mr. Hassard, in Fer- 
managh, on the 13th of November :— 

“T have to state,” says the report, “ that yester- 
day evening, about the hour of half-past 5 o’clock, 


as William Hassard, Esq., of Gardenhill, treasurer | 


of this county, was returning home from Ennis- 


killen, alone, on his outside car, he was feloni- | 


ously fired at by some persons to him unknown, 
from a plantation in his own demesne, about half 


a mile from his house, and dangerously wounded | 


in the lower part of the right thigh with slugs 
and sparables, from the effects of which he now 
lies in a very precarious state. Immediately on 
hearing of the occurrence, I proceeded to Garden- 
hill with the men of this station, where I was 


joined by the county inspector, W. Foot, Esq., | 


B. H. Holmes, Esq., resident magistrate, three 
other magistrates, and sub-inspector Watkins, 
with ten men from Enniskillen, when two persons 
were arrested under very suspicious circumstances, 
and committed to gaol for further examination. 
No cause can be assigned for this outrage, and 
the magistrates are of opinion that a public re- 
ward of 100/. should be offered.” 

This occurred in a county which I before 
said has not heretofore been characterised 
by outrages and crimes of such a nature. 
Mr. Hassard died shortly after of the in- 


juries he had received, and a meeting of | 


the magistracy was convened by the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county, and took place 
in the court-house on the 23rd of Novem- 
ber. The meeting was nnmerously attend- 
ed, and the following resolutions were 
agreed to by the magistrates: — 

“That this meeting views with horror and de- 
testation the recent barbarous murder of the late 
William Hassard, Esq., the county treasurer, 


whose uniform uprightness of character, gentle- | 


hess of manner, and charitable disposition, should 


have shielded him from the malevolence of the | 


Most ruthless assassin ; and this meeting deeply 
deplores that an act of such atrocity should have 
been committed in a county hitherto so con- 
Spicuous for peace and good order. 

“That this meeting do conceive the law at 
Present in force to be totally inadequate to pre- 
vent the recurrence of the most atrocious crimes, 
or to bring the perpetrators to conviction; and, 
from the numerous instances of almost daily mur- 
ders which are committed in other counties of 
Ireland with impunity, they cannot but feel ap- 
prehensive that similar lawless proceedings may 
be enacted in this county, unless determined mea- 
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sures be at once adopted by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to meet the emergency.” 

I venture to assert, that the apprehensions 
expressed by the magistrates of Ferma- 
nagh are not groundless ; for when crimes 
of such an appalling character as those 
which it has been my painful duty to detail 
to the House are committed unchecked, 
and without the detection of their perpe- 
i trators, the disposition to commit similar 
crimes rapidly spreads, and many gentle- 
men residing in parts of the country in 
which such offences have not usually been 
committed have received threatening no- 
tices that they will be selected as objects 
of assassination. At their meeting the 
magistrates of Fermanagh pledged them- 
selves, as I rejoice to say the magistrates 
of other districts in which the most atro- 
cious murders have been committed have 
done, to co-operate in their respective dis- 
| tricts, and adopt all means in their power 
| to bring offenders to justice. Under these 
circumstances, I think it is due to the ma- 
gistrates of Fermanagh to lay before the 
House the view which they entertain of 
| the remedy that ought to be applied to the 
state of things of which they so justly 
complain. They say— 





“ That, while this meeting entirely disapproved 
of the late Arms Act as having proved mischiev- 
ous and totally inadequate to carry out the pur- 
poses for which it was passed, they more strongly 
condemn the unrestricted permission at present 
granted to the peasantry to possess arms, and re- 
spectfully call the attention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to the necessity that exists for an enact- 
ment to restrict the possession of firearms to 
such persons only as by the test of their poor-law 
rating may be considered elegible to be licensed 
to possess such. And also to prevent the sale of 
arms and gunpowder to any individual unless qua- 
lified by the possession of a license to make such 
purchase.” 

The magistrates next advert to the mea- 
sures adopted by the Lord Lieutenant in 
the case of the murder of Mr. Roe:— 





“That this meeting considers the measures 
adopted by his Excellency after the murder of 
Mr. Roe, proving as they do his Excellency's de- 
| termination to preserve the peace of the country, 
to be well caleulated to check agrarian outrage ; 
| and they confidently hope that his Excellency will 
| receive the utmost support of Her Majesty’s Go- 
| vernment.” 


| I come now to a ease which was referred 
to the other night by the hon. Member 
for Northamptonshire (Mr. Stafford). The 
case is thus described in the police re- 
turn:— 


“ Nenagh, November 14, 1847. 
“ Tt is my painful duty to report another dread- 
ful crime, to add to the fearful catalogue so re- 
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cently recorded in this district. Last evening, 
about half-past five o’clock, Mr. Richard Bayley 
(one of the most valuable and influential, and, I 
believe, the most esteemed and popular resident 
gentleman of the north riding of this county) left 
Nenagh accompanied by his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Michael Head. On their return to Mr. Bayley’s 
residence, about three miles from Nenagh, they 
had proceeded about two miles, when they were 
fired at from behind a wall which fenced the left 
of the road. The shot took effect, entering under 
Mr. Bayley’s left ear, at the angle of the left jaw, 
which is shattered in pieces, and all the teeth on 
that side knocked out. I proceeded to Ballina- 
elough, taking two surgeons, immediately on 
hearing of the occurrence, and remained until I 
could ascertain the opinion of the surgeons, 
which, I grieve to say, is very unfavourable as to 
any hope of Mr. Bayley’s life. An express was at 
onee sent off to Dublin for the Surgeon General. 
Mr. Head was also slightly wounded in the head. 
I need make no comment on this outrage ; it is 
but another illustration of the fact, which every 
information we can obtain confirms, that there 


exists a seeret and diabolical conspiracy against 


life and property. To demand the payment of 


rent, to take legal proceedings for the payment of | 


arrears, is to incur a sentence of death, passed in 
deliberate convention. I could name several gen- 
tlemen who, Iam informed, are already doomed 


victims of this fearful combination. No means | 


within the ordinary course of the law are efficient 
against such a system of assassination.” 
Extract from constabulary report, Novem- 
ber 16:— 

“From the police report of the firing at Mr. 
Bayley, it appears that he had recently ejected a 
tenant of his brother’s, who would neither till his 
land nor pay rent; that most liberal terms were 
offered to this man, but that he would not accept 
anything but a restoration of part of his farm, 
which was refused.” 


The next ease to which I must refer also 


occurred in Tipperary, to a man in the | 


lower ranks of life named Quin:— 
“ Nenagh Barracks, November 19, 1847. 

“ This neighbourhood continues in the same 
disturbed and unsettled state; scarcely a day or 
night passes without some outrage or other act of 
violence prevailing. On the evening of the 16th 





instant, at seven o’clock, not more than two miles 
’ ’ 


from this town, two men unknown, with blackened 
faces, entered the house of Thomas Quin, whilst 


himself and family were at supper; one of them | 
fired a shot at Quin, which fortunately missed him, | 
but struck the candle close to him; the villains | 


then went away. The cause assigned is Quin 
having paid rent to his landlord.” 

The next case is a very shocking one; it 
occurred in King’s County :— 

“A party of fourteen or fifteen men attacked 
the house of Patrick Larkin on the night of the 
17th, at Newtown, with the view of shooting his 
daughter, the widow M‘Neal, who occupies a farm 
which her husband’s brother endeavoured to turn 
her out of in vain. Larkin and son having re- 
sisted, the assailants fired, and wounded them 
both. Larkin fell covered with blood, when the 
miscreants fled, thinking they had killed him.” 
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Let us hope, for the sake of human na. 
ture, that the motives supposed to have 
led to the commission of this crime may 
not have occasioned it. On the 17th of 
November a murder was committed near 
the city of Limerick, and two other per- 
sons at the same time wounded, one of 
them dangerously. These are the facts of 
this case :— 





* Limerick, Nov. 19, 1847, 

“ Thave to state that about 8 o’clock yester. 
day morning as Ralph Hill, under-agent to Mr, 
David Fitzgerald, was proceeding to the lands of 
Raton, and within one mile and a half of this 
city, accompanied by four assistants and several 
carmen, he was fired at and shot dead ; two of his 
assistants wounded, one of them dangerously. 
The party were about to remove some corn and 
hay sold on the previous day for rent and arrears 
due by a man named Quaine ; the assassins fired 
from the haggard of Quaine, close to his dwelling- 
house. The daring atrocity of this murder is not 
surpassed by anything that has occurred even in 
this county. The place was actually within view 
of the new infantry and cavalry barracks. I have 
| placed a large police force in the house of Quaine, 

and propose to leave them there until the corn, 
&e., are removed, and this it is intended to do to- 
|morrow. The state of this county and the part 





| of Clare adjoining the city of Limerick is most 
frightful and alarming.” 

After this dreadful murder had been com- 
mitted, the Government received informa- 
tion that, owing to the sympathy with crime 
in the town, or to the terror inspired by its 
frequent commission, no carts could be ob- 
tained in that part of the country for con- 
veying away the corn which had been seized. 
When this came to the knowledge of the 
Lord Lieutenant, he immediately issued or- 
ders that Ordnance carts should be supplied 
for the purpose of carrying away the pro- 
perty which had been seized, and that a suft- 
cient military force should attend to cover 
the operation. In consequence of that deci- 
sive step being taken, not a hand was raised 
against the officers of the law engaged in 
the business. I am happy to say that the 
law was earried into execution with com- 
| plete success and without the slightest ob- 
struction. Examples of this nature will 
convince the misguided people that, in the 








‘long run, their object cannot succeed, an 
' that, whatever immediate advantage they 
/may in some instances obtain, by mur- 
| ders intended to deter persons from en- 
| forcing their rights, the system of terror 
| and intimidation is sure, in the end, to be 
put down by the strong arm of the law. 
The constabulary report which I am about 
|to read has so important a bearing upon 
| the shocking murder of Mr. Iiill, that Ido 
| not feel myself justified in withholding it 
from the Iouse :— 
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“ I beg leave to report that between the hours 
of nine o’clock Pp. m. on the 18th, and one o’clock 
a.m. on the 19th instant, during which time I 
was on patrol, I heard above forty shots fired in 
and about this village, and the portion of the 
counties of Clare and Limerick that comprises the 
sub-district. I also saw a large fire on the hill 
of Ballynivan, which lasted for a considerable time; 
Ican ascribe it to nothing but rejoicing at the 
death of Mr. Hill, who was shot that morning in 
the county of Limerick. Mr. Hill was agent on 
the property of Ballynivan. On several occasions 
[have observed that when a murder is about be- 
ing committed in any part of the counties of Clare, 
Limerick, and Tipperary, a greater number of 
shots than usual will be fired in this locality, and 
the fires are frequently kindled when an occur- 
rence of the kind takes place.” 

Before proceeding further, I may take this 
opportunity of stating the course which the 
Lord Lieutenant pursued in connexion with 
the case of Mr. Roe, since it has been par- 
ticularly referred to by the magistrates of 
Fermanagh in their resolutions. The 
representative of Mr. Roe applied to the 
Lord Lieutenant for a force to protect the 
agents of the law in the collection of the 
rents due to the estate. In answer to this 
appeal his Excellency sent a party of mili- 
tary and constabulary to protect the offi- 
cers of the law; and when the people saw 
that the foree was too powerful for them 
to resist, not a single head of cattle or 
sheaf of corn was sold, for the tenants 
distrained upon at once came forward and 
paid every farthing that was owing. The 
proceedings also produced its effect on the 
tenants of an adjoining property, who, an- 
ticipating that a similar process would be 
applied to them, voluntarily made a merit 
of necessity by coming forward and paying 
their rents. It was evident that in this case 
it was not poverty which prevented the 
tenants from paying their rents. They 
had the means of doing so, and instead of 
avoiding the obligation by the death of the 
landlord, they were compelled to pay the 
whole arrears due without any delay. I 
hoped to have been able to state that since 
the meeting of Parliament, on the 18th of 
November, no further outrages of an atro- 
cious character had been committed in Ire- 
land. It appeared that as soon as it be- 
came known that the Government intended 
to appeal to Parliament for increased power 
to enable them to prevent the frequent 
recurrence of crime, the well-disposed 
portion of the community took confidence, 
whilst the minds of evil-doers were alarm- 
ed. I hope that Parliament will not disap- 
point the expectations which have thus been 
raised, I perceived with satisfaction, the 
course taken on the first night of the Ses- 
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sion. It is true that those Gentlemen 
who concurred in the Address in answer 
to the Speech from the Throne, did not 
thereby pledge themselves to support any 
measure which the Administration might 
propose respecting Ireland; but, neverthe- 
less, I believe that the unanimity which 
was exhibited on that oceasion has tended 
to increase confidence in the administration 
of the law in Ireland, and to excite a hope 
that the Legislature will not, by withhold- 
ing additional power from the Executive, 
give an indirect encouragement to the per- 
petration of crimes of the most appalling 
character, which bring indelible disgrace 
on all concerned in their perpetration. I 
regret, however, to be obliged to state that 
I received this morning an account of an 
attempt to assassinate a poor-rate collector 
in the county of Roscommon. This is the 
statement sent tome :— 

“As Mr. Kelly, a poor-rate collector, was re- 
turning from dinner at Woodpark, he was fired at 
at Braghbabazon ; the slugs passed through his 
hat; this occurred about eleven o’clock on the 
23rd inst. No motive assigned, save his having 
enforced the payment of poor-rates.” 


I remember that when the Irish poor-law 
was under discussion in this House, all 
parties agreed that its success would main- 


ly depend upon the manner in which it 
should be administered in Ireland; and it 
was held that, if properly carried out, it 
must prove an inestimable boon to the 
people of that country. At that time we 
ealled upon the Irish gentlemen who were 
members of the boards of guardians to 
assist to their uttermost in the administra- 
tions of the poor-law—we called upon the 
poor-rate collectors, who had been charged 
with neglect of duty, to co-operate with the 
guardians, and collect the rates to the 
fullest extent; and I ask them is it to be 
tolerated that when one of those collectors, 
in obedience to our call, diligently and re- 
solutely does his duty, he is to be subjected 
to an attack upon his life; that he is to be 
fired at because he attempts to carry out 
a law made with such a benevolent object ? 
I think I have shown sufficiently the ne- 
cessity for adopting a measure with a view 
to suppressing these crimes to which I 
have alluded. I have shown examples of 
this necessity by instances chiefly from 
Limerick and Tipperary, partly from Clare 
and the King’s County, and in two in- 
stances, Fermanagh and Roscommon. I 
have shown the prevalence of crimes of a 
fearful and appalling character, and I have 
shown that these offences have, in nu- 
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merous cases, arisen from the reckless use | pressors. — the liberty of he a you of 
. = i . the fate of the oppressors. Addressed on the 
ms! apons are used : : assis tage 

of firearms: but other w — | outside— To Mrs. M‘Causland, Fruit-hill, New- 


beside firearms to carry into effect the (ton Limavady post-office, County Londonderry, 
unlawful object of the combinations from | Post-marks, Strokestown, Nov. 12, 1847; Long. 
which these crimes emanate. I speak not | ford, Nov. 12,1847; Dublin, Nov. 13, 1847; New. 
of the axe or the stone: such weapons are | town Limavady, Nov. 24, 1847. 
not deemed necessary to be used in all | (Copy of letter to Mr. M‘Causland, Roscommon.) 
eases. Threatening letters are sent, and| «+ Honoured Sir—As a token of gratitude for 
lists made of those who are doomed, and | a former kindness bestowed on me and my family, 
these being followed up by the assassination | I write you these few lines apprising you of your 
of enear two of the persons on sack Tinta approaching fate; unless you become a better man 
. mie : ~*? |than what you are at present to your tenants, 
spreads terror and dismay among the rest; you will share the same fate as your kinsman the 
and if that course drives the others out of | demon Major Mahon did. I am to inform you that 
the country, or has the effect of preventing there are resolutions made in this country to take 
them from taking measures for the main- down all tyrannising landlords. You are num- 
aes bered amongst them, which I do sorely regret, 
tenance of their rights of property, then unless you give a full remittance of the arrears 
the objects of the combination are an- | and begin in new from the Ist of August last. As 
swered. I hold in my hand a letter ad-|to think you are far away, their vengeance will 
dressed to a gentleman in the county of | overtake you; the Conought men are real deter- 


a: 5 : mined. If you do not comply to this, fly to Eng- 
Londonderry, but which has a direct rela- land on receipt of this until the times mends, as 


tion to the murder of Major Mahon, and you may depend on it I would not give three far- 
to the county of Roscommon. ‘The letter, | things for your life before the 1st of December, if 
which bears the Strokestown post-mark it was known I wrote you this I would share the 


(Major Mahon’s property) was addressed | 82me fate as is intended for you, so hold it to 
y - yourself. As to Ross Mahon, any part of Europe 


to Mrs. M‘Causland, the wife of the cousin he goes he will fall if known where he is, there is 
of Major Mahon, and it contained another] a fund at present formed in this country for 
letter, addressed to Mr. M‘Causland :— shooting oppressors, the subscribers chiefly Ame- 
‘ rican emigrants from this country, there is two 
“ County of Londonderry, Nov. 16. | men appointed for going to the northern country 

“ [have to report that a threatening letter of | to you anda Mr. ‘Dodulla,’ county Cavan, they 

a very violent nature, with the Strokestown post- | are to begin their journey the 11th inst., unless 


mark wee received by Marcus M‘Causland, Esq., you change your way from oppression, take heed 
justice of the peace and deputy-lieutenant, of | to the contints of this, if you make any effort to 
Fruit-hill, near this town, by post on the 14th goodness you will often hear from me.—I remain, 
inst. Mr. M‘Causland, who holds considerable | for your welfare,’ ” &e. 
property in Roscommon, was first cousin to Ma- 
jor Mahon, who was so recently murdered near | This is only one of a numerous class of 
Strokestown. What marks this case with a deeper | gases, Letters of the same kind are con- 
eee wineeny te'the Thct that the letter to stantly addressed to gentlemen in Ireland, 
Mr. M‘Causland was enclosed in one addressed to |. oe 1 ee ie sail 
Mrs. M‘Causland, and was, consequently, opened |!" Some Cases under cover to their wives, 
by her, causing her deep distress and alarm, | in order that if the gentlemen themselves 
Copies of both letters are here transmitted :— should disregard the threats contained in 
(Copy of a letter to Mrs. M‘Causland.) them, their wives may be kept in a state 
“* Madam—As a token of gratitude, I write | of constant anxiety and alarm for those 
to you these few lines, apprising you of your ap-| most dear to them, and upon whose exist- 
prosching fate. J am to inform you that, unless | noe they are dependent for their happi- 
Mr. M‘Causland becomes a better landlord in this ‘is fort ¥ “ Pe ig 
country, he will share the same fate as the demon | 2©85»_ Comfort, ane support, ns 
Major Mahon did; there are resolutions made in | SUrprising that, under such circumstances, 
this country to take down all the tyrannising land- | gentlemen should—I will not say neglect, 
—" a < ausland, pernntonte pe for that would be an improper term, but— 
1em unless he changes, and give a full remit- . . pee 
: o° = ; ! be driven from the scene of duties which 
tance of all the arrears that is due to him, and | : e 2 d 
begin in the new with his tenants, as to think that | Hey are anxious to discharge, and com 
he is far from the rath of this country it is use- pelled to seek refuge in Dublin or this 
_ the Conought men are determined, and per- | country. With reference to the state of 
aps mect him in his own demesne; there is| that part of the country, I should wish to 
two men appointid for the expedition, they are to} 7; cesta! eidveseel i 
begin their journey on the 11th inst. I hope that a ee see Sens Severe 
you will not suffer yourself to be a widdow, the | the Lord Lieutenant from the magistrates 
same as Mrs. Mahon. As to Ross Mahon, the | who met at petty sessions at Nenagh after 
cries of the starved and desolated have reached | the murder of Mr. Bayley —_ 
the Heavens, and, after shooting him, he is to be 
hanged and quartered, unless he quits Ireland; “ TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE EARL OF CLARENDON. 
there is a fund at present in this country, the “ We, the undersigned, magistrates usually at- 
subscribers chiefly in America, for shooting op- | tending the petty sessions of Nenagh, having 4% 
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sembled to consider the recent dreadful attempt 
on the life of Mr. R. Bayley, deemed it our duty 
at this crisis to inform your Excellency, that, to 
such an extent has the lawless spirit of assassina- 
tion advanced in this district, and so completely 
inadequate are the existing powers of the law to 
check this frightful system, that it is wholly out 
of our power to discharge with advantage to the 
public our very responsible duties as magistrates 
or as ex-officio poor-law guardians ; and nothing 
but the respect we owe to Government and the 
laws of our country would withhold us from re- 
linquishing duties which we feel we can only at- 
tempt to exercise at the imminent risk of our 
lives. We are fully convinced that a widely- 
spread, determined, and well-organised combina- 
tion exists to overturn all laws, both human and 
divine, aimed principally at an invasion of the 
rights of property, as well as the maintenance of 
order. Every day’s experience fully corroborates 
this position, and plainly manifests the existence 
of rapid progress, and, we may say, successful re- 
sults of the system. We feel it our duty, and that 
a most melancholy one, to state, that by no exer- 
tion on our part as magistrates, landlords, or 
agents, do we feel ourselves able to grapple with 
this disorganised state of society, or to compete 
with this determined and increasing combination 
against all laws, order, life, and property ; that 
the most humane discharge of duty, or lenient 
exercise of right, is equally fruitless and unavail- 
ing to protect property, or to ward off the blow 
of the assassin. We refer your Excellency to the 
recent reports of outrage and murder which have 
followed one another in such rapid succession. 
We are convinced, from private information re- 
cently obtained, showing the details and plans of 
the system, that other individuals have been mark- 
ed as intended victims of this frightful code ; for, 
besides the barbarous outrage committed on our 
valued, esteemed, and universally respected bro- 
ther magistrate and friend, Mr. R. Bayley, we 
have undoubted authority for stating that several 
most respectable persons have been proscribed 
and marked out as the future victims of assassi- 
nation. An increased military or police force of 
itself we consider to be quite ineffectual as a re- 
medy to the present state of crime ; and the facili- 
ties of obtaining, and consequent universal pos- 
session, of firearms, have placed the originators 
and perpetrators of this lawless combination in a 
position the more effectually to obtain their ob- 
jects. Fully impressed with these opinions, we 
beg respectfully to assure your Excellency (should 
we be enabled to continue to reside in this coun- 
try) of our cordial and strenuous exertions to aid 
the Executive to carry out and render efficient 
any measures which may be adopted to remedy 
these evils.” 
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Such is the statement procecding from six 
or seven magistrates, whose names are ap- 
pended to the memorial, and who remain 
at their post, notwithstanding these cir- 
cumstances, while they point out the causes 
of the evil, and implore the Government to 
adopt at least some measure calculated to 
put an end to this appalling state of things. 
It may be suggested, however, that these 
Magistrates were acting under feelings of 
undve alarm. I therefore feel it my duty 
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to call the attention of the House to a 
document received a few days ago from the 
Lord Lieutenant, contained in a letter ad- 
dressed to him by Mr. Serjeant Howley, 
the assistant barrister of Tipperary, after 
returning from presiding at a recent quar- 
ter-sessions in that county. That learned 
gentleman says— 


“ Thave now stated some of the cases which 
you will have to investigate at the present ses- 
sions; and, numerous as they are, and many of 
them very serious, it would still be satisfactory if 
they presented the full picture of the present con- 
dition of the country. It is truly alarming, and 
none but the disturbers are without apprehension 
and fear, All law appears to be pushed aside, and 
threatening notices and the arms of the assassin 
govern, control, and punish almost every exercise 
of right, of property, or of duty. Those whom the 
blow has not yet reached, know and feel, from the 
written threats they have received, that in their 
daily avocations they walk in the shadow of death. 
No courage, no precaution, no life, however blame- 
less, no benevolence, however large and compre- 
hensive, saves the victim from his doom; and, 
when the bloody deed is accomplished, it would 
appear as if the work of an invisible hand ; for no 
trace is found, no information gleaned, no eye has 
seen the perpetrator of the crime.” 


What I have just read is an extract from 
the address of Mr. Serjeant Howley to the 
grand jurors of the county of Tipperary. 
The letter to which I have referred also 
says— 

“ The acquisition and possession of arms by 
persons of the worst character, was the subject of 
general remark and general reprobation ; a gene- 
ral fear appears to pervade all; no person, if he 
could avoid it, would travel after nightfall. Some 
of the gentlemen summoned as grand jurors made 
private statements, which I had grounds for be- 
lieving to be correct, that their lives would be in 
danger if they attempted to return home after the 
business of the day concluded, and earnestly 
sought exemption on this ground—they had re- 
ceived threatening notices.” 


In another part of the letter he says— 


“ But it is not alone over the better or wealthier 
classes that servile tyranny now prevails; the 
humble, the weak, the defenceless, are subjected 
alike to its relentless rule. Many examples of 
this come before me. I was sorry to observe, 
that the repeated acts of assassination and mur- 
der which are now occurring in Tipperary tend in 
some measure to insure the impunity of the per- 
petrators, not only by operating on the fears of 
the well-disposed, but in some degree by deaden- 
ing the moral sense. There was a time when the 
felonious taking of human life was a saddening 
and painful surprise to those who hear! it, shock- 
ing the feelings, rousing up the gencral indigna- 
tion, and exciting an unusual activity to appre- 
hend the criminal. I have latterly observed the 
accounts of the murder of the best men heard 
without much emotion, and referred to as topics 
of conversation without any strong movement of 
the feelings. The sensibilities of the heart which, 
under other circumstances, lessen the chances of 
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impunity to the offender, and are, in a well-regu- 
lated state of things, no mean assistance towards 
the prevention of greater offences, are in danger 
of being deadened into inactivity unless the pro- 
gress of unpunished crime be speedily checked.” 
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I will read another extract from his letter, 
in connexion with an extract from a police 
report of the murder of the man Iiill, in 
Limerick, showing the obstacles and in- 
conveniences which impede the adminis- 
tration of justice, owing to the possession 
of firearms by all classes of persons in those 
districts where the crimes of which I have 
been speaking are of such frequent occur- 
rence. It is stated in one of these reports, 
though I cannot lay my hand on it at the 
present moment, that, in former times, 
when shots were heard in any locality, the 
attention of the police was attracted by 
them, and they turned out immediately, 
there being then some chance from their 
immediate presence on the ground of dis- 
covering the perpetrator of any crime that 
might have been committed with firearms. 
Now, however, owing to the indiscriminate 
possession of firearms, shots are fired at all 
hours of the day and night; and the report 
states that— 

“ The mere fact of a shot being fired, frequently 
within sight and hearing of the police station, 
consequently affords no information to the police, 
who would be running about all day, to the com- 
plete destruction of their efficiency, if they turn- 
ed out on every occasion when they heard 
shots.” 

With reference to this subject, Mr. Ser- 
jeant Howley says— 

“ When I was lately in Tipperary, passing along 
the high read between Clonmel and Caher, at one 
o'clock in the day, that day Sunday, I observed 
a person, accompanied by two others, present a 
large horse-pistol across the road and fire. He 
then passed across to see the effect of his shot, 
and was reloading for another trial, just as I 
drove up opposite to where he stood. I must 
say, he obligingly allowed me to pass before he re- 
newed his practice. Every half-hour shots may 
be heard in the fields, on the roads, in the streets 
of the towns, in the suburbs, and this by day and 
by night. Formerly, when the report of a gun 
was heard, it at once attracted the attention of the 
police, and was some warning, if at an unseason- 
able hour, that some act of violence or outrage 
was being committed. But the noise of firearme 
no longer gives any notice, or, at least, operates 
assuch. ‘The police would be constantly running 
backward and forward if they attended to every 
report of arms.” 

I have now laid before the House, I hope, 
sufficient evidence to show that, whatever 
may be the nature of the measure which 
we may propose, or which Parliament may 
think proper to sanction, there does exist 
within the limited area which I have de- 
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scribed, a system of terror and violence by 
which individuals, in the discharge of their 
duties, whether cast upon them by pro. 
perty or by residence, are exposed to the 
constant danger of assassination ; a system 
which, if unchanged, must lead to the dis- 
solution of society, and present an insu- 
perable barrier to improvements in the con- 
dition of the people. In every case which 
I have brought forward, and which consti- 
tutes a type of that long catalogue of 
crimes which have been committed — in 
every case the crime has been perpetrated 
by the means of firearms. Leaving, how- 
ever, this part of the subject, I now pro- 
ceed to another, which I think the House 
has a right to expect that I should not pass 
by—I mean the powers now possessed by 
Government for dealing with this state of 
crime; in other words, the actual state of 
the law, and the manner in which that law 
is administered. And I think I may appeal 
to every Gentleman conversant with Ire- 
land, and who may have recently been in 
that country, to bear testimony to the vi- 
gour and efficiency with which the Lord 
Lieutenant has administered those powers 
which the law has given to him. It is 


gratifying to find, in the resolutions of the 
magistrates which I have already referred 


to—resolutions adopted under circum- 
stances of unusual terror and dismay—that 
no charge is brought against the Executive 
Government, of having neglected any means 
which could be adopted for the enforcement 
of the law, or of showing the least degree 
of indifference towards the crimes which 
have been perpetrated. I may take ere- 
dit at least for the vigour and efficiency 
of my noble Friend in discharging his fune- 
tions for the repression of crime, the pro- 
tection of life, and the encouragement of 
those—and I am glad to say that there are 
many such—who are disposed to co-ope- 
rate with Government for the maintenance 
of order, and the repression of outrage. 
The Lord Lieutenant has made what use 
he was able of the military and police force 
at his disposal in all the cases in which, in 
his opinion, the appearance of an over- 
whelming foree might overawe the offen- 
ders, or convince them of the fruitlessness 
of their attempts to gain the advantages 
they seek for from the commission of crime. 
I have adverted to the proceedings in the 
case of Mr. Roe, and also to those in the 
ease of Mr. Hill, who was shot near Lime- 
rick, in both of which all the powers which 
could be exercised by the Lord Lieutenant 
were rigidly enforced. With the view, 
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however, of pointing out to the deluded 
erpetrators of these outrages, and all 
others who were aiding and abetting in 
keeping up that system of terror and in- 
timidation now prevalent in certain parts of 
Ireland, the Lord Lieutenant has issued a 
roclamation which appears to me to com- 
prise all that a document of that kind ought 
to contain. In that proclamation, the Lord 
Lieutenant, while sympathising with the 
sufferings of great bodies of the people, 
points out that the outrages do not gener- 
ally occur in those districts in which the 
most severe destitution exists. He states 
that, although outrages have been com- 
mitted under the pretext of severe dis- 
tress, yet the night attacks in Limerick 
and Clare, and the assassinations in Tip- 
perary, the King’s County, and in Roscom- 
mon, have not been induced by want. His 
words are— 


“ His Excellency deeply deplores the destitute 
condition of a large number of the people ; but, 
although outrages have been committed under the 
plea of distress, yet it is notorious that the rob- 
beries of arms and the night attacks so constantly 
occurring in the counties of Limerick and Clare, 
as well as the atrocious assassinations which have 
also disgraced Tipperary, King’s County, and 
Roscommon, are not induced by the pressure of 
want, but are the acts of habitual disturbers of 
the public peace, who seek by the perpetration of 
such crimes to intimidate all other classes.” 


He then says— 


“ His Excellency is resolved by every means in 
his power to suppress the wicked spirit which now 
disturbs the public peace, and retards the social 
improvement and the prosperity of the country. 
The constabulary will be increased in all disturbed 
districts (whereby an additional burden will be 
thrown upon the rates), military detachments will 
be stationed wherever necessary, in aid of the 
civil authorities, and efficient patrols maintained.” 


And I may here state that the Commander 
of the Forces in Ireland and the head of 
the constabulary have established, as far 
as is at present practicable, a system of 
patrols. 


“ Liberal rewards will be given for information 
leading to the arrest of offenders, and ample pro- 
tection to all who come forward and prosecute 
them ; in short, no exertion shall be spared for 
rigorously enforcing the law against those by 
whom it is violated. The Lord Lieutenant, there- 
fore, warns all who engage either in resistance to 
legal authority, or in attacks upon life and pro- 
perty, to abstain from such crimes, which will be 
followed by the severest punishment ; he cautions 
the people not to join with the habitual perpe- 
trators of outrage, nor to listen to the evil coun- 
sels of men who encourage opposition to the law 
for their own ends, and who will leave those they 
have deluded into crime to suffer its punishment ; 
above all, he thinks it his duty to make known the 
penalties that will be incurred by accessories to 
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crime, and that all persons are by law considered 
aceessories who protect criminals against their 
pursuers, who afford them the means to escape, 
who aid in their disguise, who mislead those who 
may be in search of them, or who harbour offenders 
in their houses, The hand of every one should be 
against the perpetrator of crime ; and the law will 
pursue with rigour, not alone the culprit him- 
self, but sentence to transportation or imprison- 
ment all who give him aid, shelter, or protee- 
tion.” 

Perhaps I may here mention that a caso 
recently came before the Court of Queen’s 
3ench, in Ireland, which I refer to in con- 
nexion with the last paragraph of the pro- 
clamation, and the decision in which will, I 
trust, have no slight effect in enforcing the 
solemn warning of my noble Friend, and in 
leading the people to see that his are no un- 
meaning words: Two persons were charged 
with having harboured a man accused of 
atrocious crime. They were arrested; but 
unconscious, as it would appear, of the 
gravity of the offence which they had com- 
mitted, they applied to be admitted to bail. 
The Chief Justice, in an elaborate judg- 
ment, pointed out the enormity of the 
offence, and the severity of the punishment 
which would await it, and refused to en- 
tertain the application for bail. I trust, 
Sir, this decision, coupled with the lan- 
guage of the proclamation, will have its 
effect in checking the sympathy which 
has been unhappily manifested with the 
perpetrators of crime in Ireland, and of 
preventing that aid and countenance being 
shown towards them which we have in too 
many instances had reason to regret. Al- 
lusion was made the other night to a spe- 
cial commission. Now, I am not in a po- 
sition to state that a special commission 
has issued for the trial of offences; but let 
me remind the House that the cases which 
would be tried at it have all occurred within 
the last few weeks. The first case in the 
sad catalogue which I read, occurred little 
more than two months ago. Since that time 
every exertion of the Executive Government 
has been made to detect the offenders—to 
trace them to their hiding-places; and not- 
withstanding the many difficulties and ob- 
stacles which have been thrown in the way, 
I rejoice to say, although some of the per- 
petrators of those outrages are still at 
large, and no clue has yet been obtained 
to their lurking-places, yet that several of 
the perpetrators of the most daring crimes 
have been apprehended, and will no doubt 
be brought to justice. With respect, how- 
ever, to a special commission, the Lord 
Lieutenant has stated his intention of is- 
suing such a commission the moment 
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that the Attorney General informs him— 
as I trust he will yery shortly—that there 
are a sufficient number of cases which can 
be submitted to a jury with sufficient evi- 
dence to justify such a step. This in- 
duees me to refer to one circumstance 
with reference to the state of Ireland, 
as it respects crime, namely, that I have 
no fact to lay before the House—and 
I rejoice that I have none—showing that 
juries are disposed to shrink from their 
duty. I do not venture to anticipate what 
may be the conduct of the juries in those 
eases in which parties will be brought to 
trial for the crimes which have lately been 
perpetrated. We can only judge of the 
future by the past, and I rejoice that up to 
the last quarter-sessions the parties who 
are charged with the conduct of criminal 
prosecutions have not reported that they 
were dissatisfied with the results. I there- 
fore do not ask the House to change the 
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ordinary tribunals, trusting that the or- | 


dinary course of the law will be sufficient 
to bring offenders to a prompt trial and 
speedy punishment. In the meantime, how- 
ever, some measures are essential to check 
the repeated commission of these crimes. 
Persons are seen going about by day 
and night with guns loaded. An officer 
lately sent me some shot of the same size 
and description as those with which Mr. 
Roe was killed. It appears that the par- 
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Lieutenant is confined to disturbed dis. 
tricts. That power might undoubtedly be 
exercised as regards Limerick, Tipperary, 
and Roscommon, and I might almost say 
the whole—certainly a part—of Clare, and 
possibly in some other districts. By that 
Act a power was conferred upon the Lord 
Lieutenant of sending into any district so 
proclaimed to be in a state of disturbance 
a limited number of police, in addition to 
the ordinary number of the constabulary 
of the county, and of charging the expense 
of that additional police on the county— 
that expense being collected at a distant 
period as part of the county cess, to be 
raised by means of a grand jury present- 
ment. The Lord Lieutenant has felt that 
the mere exercise of that power now, with- 
out any other result than an increase of 
the police in those districts in which these 
crimes are committed, and which could be 
effected without it to a certain extent, was 
not desirable. He felt it was more prudent 
not to proclaim those districts to be in a 
state of disturbance when he was unable 
to exercise any other power than that of 
sending into those districts a small body 
of police to augment the constabulary of 
the county. The whole reserved force 
which the Lord Lieutenant is able to 
maintain in Dublin, in addition to the 
}ordinary constabulary force required in 
the counties in Ireland, is 400. It was 





ties load their weapons with a bullet and} originally proposed by the Constabulary 
twelve or thirteen swan-shot, and, practis-| Bill that of that 400 the Lord Lieu- 
ing as they do at a mark, it is hardly pos- | tenant might send out any portion to meet 
sible that the shot so fired can fail of effect. | an extreme case; but considerable objec- 
By the last Constabulary Act, passed a | tion was raised in this House to that power, 
year and a half ago, the Lord Lieutenant | chiefly owing, I believe, to the charge that 
has the power of proclaiming certain dis- | might be imposed on a county by the will of 
tricts as being in a state of disturbance; | the Lord Lieutenant in cases which might 
a condition to which I beg the attention of | require an augmentation of the constabulary 
the House, as there are other Acts called | force; and an Amendment was made in the 
the Whiteboy Acts, which contain severe | Bill, by which the power of the Lord Lieu- 
penalties against the same character of | tenant was restricted to sending 100 to 


crime as that which is now being com- | 


mitted in some parts of Ireland out of 
the counties specially marked by agrarian 
disturbance, as in Fermanagh and other 
places, which cannot be called technically 
in a state of disturbance, because the ge- 
neral state of the district is not that which 
is described in the preamble of the White- 
boy Acts. In such districts the penalties of 
these Acts might therefore not apply. 
When the Constabulary Act was passed, we 
did not anticipate the frequency of this 
crime of secret assassination, and there- 


| any disturbed district. I have now to 
‘state that the Lord Lieutenant having, 
'as I said before, actively and vigorously 
exercised all the powers which the law has 
| placed in lis hands, and being determined 
‘to exercise those powers with vigour and 
efficiency in every case where it can be 
| done, with the view to the repression of 
crime, the apprehension of offenders, and 
| the protection of the peaceable inhabitants, 
has represented to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment his concurrence of opinion with those 
‘resolutions which I have read from the 


fore powers were not given to meet these | magistrates in different parts of the coun- 
eases. The only power given to the Lord | try in those disturbed districts, that the 
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powers he at present possesses are insuffi- 
cient to afford that protection to life which 
he feels, and which the Government feel, 
it to be the duty of every Government to 
afford to those who, in the discharge of 
their duty and residing on their property 
in Ireland, are anxious to co-operate with 
the Government in the permanent improve- 
ment of that country, and which those 
persons are most justly entitled to demand. 
We come to Parliament, not to ask for 
any general Bill applicable to the whole of 
Ireland—I mean, necessarily applicable to 
it—but for a Bill applicable to every part 
of the country in which crime of the same 
kind may be found to exist—applicable at 
the discretion of the Lord Lieutenant. 
I say applicable at the diseretion of the 
Lord Lieutenant; for, if you have confi- 
dence in his administration of the law— 
if you believe that some amendment of the 
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we have followed the precise words in the 
existing Constabulary Act, by which the 
Lord Lieutenant will have the power of 
applying the Act to any county, county of 
a city, or county of a town, or any barony 
or half-barony in any county at large, or 
any district of less extent than any barony 
or half-barony. In some cases it may be 
necessary that a whole county should be so 
proclaimed; in others it may be right that 
the proclamation should be confined to a 
very limited district, if there is reason to 
believe that the district is in a state to sub- 
ject it to the provisions of this Bill. The se- 
cond clause of the Bill merely provides, that 
copies of the proclamation shall be posted 
throughout the districts named therein, in 
order to give persons notice of it, together 
with an abstract of the provisions of the Act 
for the information of all persons that may 
be affected by those provisions. We then 





law is necessary—that some further powers | propose, as one consequence of that pro- 
than those which he now possesses are es- 'clamation, that the Lord Lieutenant shall 


sential in order to enable the Lord Lieu-| be empowered, without any limitation as 
tenant to maintain the supremacy of the {to number—the present limit being 100 
law in the disturbed districts of Ireland, I |—to increase the constabulary force in 
ask you to leave the discretion as to the ex- | any such proclaimed district to any ex- 
ercise of those powers to him rather than | tent he may think necessary, that of course 
place it in the hands of any local authority; | being limited by the number of the force 
not from any distrust with regard to the | placed by Parliament at his disposal—such 


local magistracy of Ireland, who, I must | increased force to be subject to the provi- 
say, have shown a spirit well worthy of sions of the present Constabulary Act, and 
imitation; but because I think that they | to the same control as the present consta- 


ought not to have thrown upon them, in 
addition to their present responsible du- 
ties, that invidious and often hazardous 
discretion of determining whether any 


special powers should or should not be | 


exercised. I will now proceed to state 


to the House the nature of the Bill} 


we propose to introduce. The Bill, after 
stating that in consequence of the preva- 
lence of crime and outrage in certain parts 
of Ireland, it is necessary to make better 


provision for the prevention thereof, will | 


in its first clause empower the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, with the advice of his Privy Coun- 


. ° . » | 
cil, by a proclamation, whenever, in his 


opinion, it may be necessary for the re- 
pression of crime and outrage, to declare 
—not that the district is in a state of dis- 
turbance, because, as I have shown be- 
fore, if we so limit it, he might not be en- 
abled to apply it to such districts as those 
in Fermanagh and other counties where 
assassination has been committed ; but 
that from and after a given day the pro- 
visions of the Act shall apply to a par- 
ticular district. In defining the district 
to which the proclamation should apply, 


| bulary force. The Bill then proposes that as 
the present reserved force is only 400, and 
is largely drawn upon by the draughts which 
the Lord Lieutenant has sent into these dis- 
turbed districts already, he shall be em- 
powered to increase it to 600, so as to place 
at his disposal a greater available force 
than he has at present. Certain provisions 
will be necessary for authorising the pay- 
ment out of the Consolidated Fund, as 
in the existing law, of the maintenance of 
the additional force; but by the present 
Constabulary Act it is provided that, when 
in consequence of a proclamation being is- 
sued any additional police are sent into any 
county or district, half the expense of the 
additional police shall be paid by the county 
or district in which the force serves: the 
expense of half the maintenance of the 
force being ascertained and collected ulti- 
mately at a distant period as part of the 
county cess, by means of a grand jury 
presentment. We, however, have thought 
it desirable—and to this provision in the 
Bill the Lord Lieutenant attaches great 
importance—that two alterations should 








be made as to this provision of repayment: 
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the first is, that when in consequence of 
erime an extraordinary number of police 
are required for the repression of such 
crime, for the apprehension of offenders, 
and the protection of the peaceable and 
loyal inhabitants, the whole expense of the 
police, during the time they are in that 
district, should be borne by the district, 
and not by the public Treasury. And, 
although the Consolidated Fund will be 
charged, in the first instance, with the 
payment of those men, we propose that 
the whole expense incurred shall be repaid 
by the district in which they are called 
upon to serve. But another and material 
alteration, which at the suggestion of the 
Lord Lieutenant Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have thought it right to propose, is 
this, that that payment shall not be post- 
poned to a remote period, but enforced in 
the nature of a penalty, and be payable at 
once by the district the state of crime in 
which may have given rise to the necessity 
for the employment of the additional po- 
lice. The Lord Lieutenant thinks that the 
payment ought to be made immediately. 
We agree with him, and we propose that 
by the provisions of this Bill the Lord 
Lieutenant should be authorised—though 
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I will not now go into the details—that 
when any police force shall be sent to 
any district an estimate of their expenses 
for three months shall be made, and that 
means shall be taken for levying the 
amount immediately in the same way as 
the county cess, which falls upon the oc- 


cupiers. If the presence of the addi- 
tional force is required for a longer pe- 
riod, at the expiration of the first three 
months the same process may be repeated, 
and provision may be made for any broken 
period, and for repayment to the county 
cess if the police are withdrawn at an ear- 
lier time than the expiration of the period 
for which the estimate has been made. 
I now proceed to another clause. It 
contains regulations which we think are 
necessary to be established in order to re- 
strain in these districts the present unre- 
stricted possession and use of firearms by 
persons, who by the use they have made of 
those arms have proved themselves unwor- 
thy of this privilege, and not fit to be trust- 
ed with them. The first provision we pro- 
pose with regard to this subject is, that 
there shall be a general prohibition, in the 
districts so proclaimed, and from the day 
on which by the proclamation the provisions 
of the Act will take effect—a prohibition 
on all persons, irrespective of their amount 
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of rating, with certain exceptions which | 
will presently explain—to carry or have 
within the district specified within any such 
proclamation, elsewhere than in their own 
dwelling-house, arms, which are enume- 
rated in the Bill—that enumeration being 
necessarily inserted to prevent any eva. 
sion of the clause; and that any person 
who shall carry or have arms contrary 
to the provisions of the Act shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon con- 
viction shall be liable to imprisonment and 
hard labour for a term not exceeding two 
years. In this clause no discretion is left 
to the Lord Lieutenant. His sole disere- 
tion will be in issuing the proclamation; and 
if he thinks it necessary that a proclama- 
tion should issue, these provisions will fol- 
low without any further act on his part, 
and it will no longer be lawful for persons 
to go about carrying arms, as at present, 
for the execution of their sanguinary pur- 
poses in the districts to which the proela- 
mation will apply. But I now come to the 
exceptions which are necessary : for it is 
impossible that this disarmament should be 
universal, The exceptions, therefore, will 
be justices of the peace, persons in Her 
Majesty’s naval or military service, or in the 
coast guard, or in the service of the reve- 
nue, or in the police or constabulary force, 
or special constables, or persons duly li- 
censed to kill game; or persons duly li- 
censed in the manner specified in the Act. 
The list of enumerated exceptions comprises 
recognised cases that already exist, and in 
which no license will have to be applied for; 
but it has been thought that there might be 
cases in which it was necessary that the ex- 
ception should be carried further. If we 
could rely at once with absolute confidence 
upon this clause of the Bill effecting the 
object for which it is framed, and that by 
the mere enactment of this clause we could 
disarm all persons who improperly carried 
and used firearms, it might not be neces- 
sary to make any other exception; but 
there may be persons, such as collectors 
of poor-rates, who are objects of these 
deadly attacks, or poor-law guardians, or 
persons absolutely obliged to go abroad 
in the discharge of their duty, whom it 
may be necessary to exempt from the ope- 
ration of this clause for the purpose of 
self-defence. We do not propose any local 
system of licensing—I mean any system 
of licensing for the purpose of carrying 
arms abroad in any district, by means of 
the existing local magistrates. We do not 
think that the magistrates of the disturbed 
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districts should have imposed on them the 
duty of licensing persons to carry arms 
when it might expose them to greater dan- 
ger than that which they already incur in 
the discharge of their duty. We intend 
that this second class of exceptions shall 
be few in number; that prohibition shall 
be the rule, and licensing the exception; 
and in granting that license we propose 
to place the responsibility on the Execu- 
tive—on the Lord Lieutenant; and to pro- 
vide that persons to be named by him, 
connected, perhaps, with the constabu- 
lary, shall have the power, at certain times, 
and under certain instructions to be is- 
sued by him, of granting licenses in those 
cases in which for the purpose of self-de- 
fence persons may require the privilege 
of carrying arms. There will be power 
given for the apprehension of all persons 
unlawfully carrying arms contrary to the 
provisions of this Act, and power for the 
constabulary to search all persons whom 
they may suspect as offending against this 
provision of the Act, and to take away 
their arms, which will then be forfeited to 
the Crown. As an iliustration of the pro- 
bable working of this clause, I will recall 
to the recollection of the House the 
fact I stated from the report which 
I read to the House, that upon the 
day on which Major Mahon was murdered, 
two persons were seen lurking about the 
spot where he was afterwards murder- 
ed; and there is no reason to doubt, 
although the assassin has not yet been dis- 
covered, that they were the persons by 
whom that fatal act was committed. If, 
then, the police had at that time been 
armed with the powers provided by this 
Bill, those persons might have been arrest- 
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cessfully defeated by the gallant use of 
their firearms by those persons. But, at 
the same time, the indiscriminate posses- 
sion, even in their own houses, under all cir- 
cumstances, by persons, of arms within 
these proclaimed distriets—persons, per- 
haps, against whom suspicions are entertain- 
ed of being concerned in these murderous 
conspiracies, if not the actual murderers— 
ought not to be sanctioned. We therefore 
propose that the Lord Lieutenant shall be 
empowered, at his discretion, to call upon 
all persons not within the enumerated ex- 
ceptions, and who have not also obtained, 
in the manner to which I have already 
referred, a license to retain arms in their 
own houses, to deliver up their arms by a 
day to be named in a notice to be issued 
by the Lord Lieutenant at some police sta- 
tion in the district proclaimed. And we 
propose to enact that after such notice any 
persons within the district specified in that 
notice knowingly retaining arms in their 
possession in their houses, not being within 
the exceptions or duly licensed, after the 
day named in that notice, shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and the Lord Lieutenant 
shall have then the power, by warrant, to 
direct a search by the police in the day 
time for arms in such district, and to au- 
thorise the seizure and forfeiture to the 
Crown of all arms found in the possession 
of any persons, contrary to the provisions 
of the Bill. Such are the provisions we 
propose with regard to the possession of 
arms; and they are provisions which I am 
authorised by the Lord Lieutenant to 
state will, in his opinion, enable him, 
with the additional police force he will 


{be empowered by this Bill to throw 
|into the disturbed districts, aided by the 


ed, the fatal weapon by which Major Ma-/ support of the military, more effectually 


n was murdered taken away, and the 
hor lered tak y, and tl 
parties made amenable to the punish- 
ment provided by this Bill. 


stated them, do not extend to persons re- 
taining the possession of arms in their 
houses; and we are of opinion that the 
same absolute prohibition to carry arms 
out of doors ought not to apply to the 
possession of arms in their houses by per- 
sons in the districts to which the Bill 
will extend. There is no doubt that the 
possession of arms has been sought for 
and obtained in many of these disturbed 
districts, by many small farmers and others, 
for the lawful purpose of defending their 
houses against midnight attacks; and in 
many cases those attacks have been suc- 


The pro- | 
visions of the Bill, as far as I have! 





to prevent the frequent recurrence of 
crime, and to check that system of assas- 
sination which at present is so fearfully 
prevalent. There are some other pro- 
visions of the Bill to which I will in con- 
clusion briefly allude. With reference to 
the state of disturbance in counties or 
districts, proof of which is now required 
before persons can be prosecuted under 
the Whiteboy Acts, it will be provided, 
that, in any proclaimed district the proof 
of disturbance shall be rendered unneces- 
sary to a prosecution under these Acts; and 
that if it becomes in the opinion of the 
Lord Lieutenant expedient to apply the 
provisions of this Bill to limited districts 
not marked by agrarian outrages, and not 
coming within the ordinary definition of dis- 
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turbance, persons writing threatening let- 
ters, or appearing in any way in arms to the 
terror of Her Majesty’s subjects, shall be 
amenable to the provisions of the White- 
boy Acts, and shall be liable to the penal- 


ties imposed by those Acts for the commis- | 


sion of every such crime. There is one 
other clause which I believe is a novel 
one, and which, perhaps, may be thought 
by some gentlemen to do little more than 
declare the existing law. It not only, 
however, declares, but it increases and 
enforces, the stringency of the existing 
law—subjects parties to penalties for 
any violation of it—and will, I trust, 
have the effect of removing, to a cer- 
tain extent, that apathy and indifference 
to the commission of crime which now 
prevails, and of checking that disposi- 
tion to refuse assistance to the police in 
the apprehension of offenders to which I 
have more than once adverted in the ob- 
servations I have made to the House this 
night. We propose that justices and 
constables, where any murder has been 
committed, or where there has been any 
attempt to commit murder, or where there 
is reasonable ground for believing a murder 
to have been committed, shall have power 
to call on all male persons within the ages 


of 16 and 60, residing or being within the 


district in which that murder has been 
committed, to assist in the search for and 
pursuit of the parties charged with the 
commission of the crime ; and thereupon 
every person refusing to join in such pursuit 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall 
be liable, upon conviction, to be imprisoned, 
with or without hard labour, for any term 
not exceeding two years. Such, Sir, are 
the main provisions of the Bill whieh I am 
anxious to obtain the leave of the House 
to lay upon the table this night; and what- 
ever the opinions which may be enter- 
tained with regard to its adaptation to 
check the evils which it has been my pain- 
ful duty to lay before the [louse as exist- 
ing in various parts of Ireland in a greater 
or less degree, I hope that this House 
will allow me to lay at once upon the table 
a Bill which the Government have felt it 
their duty to propose, framed with the ob- 
ject rather of preventing the commission of 
crime and facilitating the detection of crimi- 
nals, than of subjecting a whole people, for 
the offences of the minority, to the penalties 
of a severe and vexatious law. As I said be- 
fore, in explaining the reasons for intro- 
ducing the Bill, I do not require the sus- 
pension of the ordinary form of the law, or 
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| the abolition of the ordinary tribunals; but 
| 1 do ask from you the means of dispelling 
| that terror—that natural and well-grounded 
terror — which exists in all classes of 
socicty in Ireland in consequence of the 
atrocities which I have already detailed, 
I trust that whatever opinion may be 
entertained as to the efficiency of the 
proposed measure, Parliament will at least 
not delay in acknowledging the prin- 
ciple, that it is the duty of the Govern. 
ment and of the Legislature to endeavour, 
by the existing law if you can, and, if not, 
by an amendment of that law, to prevent 
the repetition and frequent occurrence of 
crimes of that atrocity to which the atten- 
tion of the House has been so painfully 
called. I trust that: no objection will be 
offered from any quarter to laying the Bill 
on the table—the Bill being now ready 
to be placed in the hands of Members— 
and that, as an early day will be fixed for 
taking the second stage, any protracted 
debate will be until then postponed. I 
think it is important that there should 
go forth from this House this night, 
in agreeing to the Motion I have made 
for leave to bring in ‘‘a Bill for the 
better prevention of crime and outrage in 
certain parts of Ireland,’’ a resolution, that 
Parliament is not prepared to withhold 
from us those powers which we on our re- 
sponsibility demand, and which we believe 
to be indispensably necessary to the due 
accomplishment of those ends at which it 
is our duty to aim. 

Mr. J. O°; CONNELL was agreeably dis- 
appointed with respect to the Bill. From 
what they had heard out of doors from 
certain parties, and also from the elabo- 
rate statement of crime which the right 
hon. Baronet thought it necessary to enter 
into, he had certainly expected a more se- 
vere measure than that just proposed by 
Her Majesty’s Government. He did not 
think that the right hon. Baronet need 
have put himself to so much inconvenience 
to obtain a fair hearing for the measure 
which he had proposed. He could not of 
course undertake to speak for any other 
hon. Member of that House; but speaking 
for himself individually, he was bound at 
once to say that he was prepared, as was 
the usual courtesy with regard to Bills in 
that House, to consent to its introduction. 
Nay, more, he was prepared to say that, 
if the right hon. Baronet would allow them 
time to send the Bill to Ireland, and to 
collect evidence, either before the second 
reading, or at any future time, to give 
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them a full opportunity of discussing its 
expediency, he would undertake to give 
the right hon. Baronet all the assistance | 
which he could possibly extend to him in 
carrying the Bill through the House, should 
he be of opinion that it was a necessary 
measure. He was not yet convinced that 
the powers of the law, as they stood at/| 
present, were not perfectly equal to the | 
repression of outrages, without any further | 
measure. It certainly would be on his) 
part a very grave thing to oppose the in- | 
troduction of the proposed Bill at a time | 
when such fearful outrages had taken place | 
in Ireland; but he must, nevertheless, im- | 
plore the Government, during the progress 
of this measure through the House, to put | 
in force all the powers of the existing law, | 
to try the effects of the special commissions | 
to which the right hon. Baronet had made | 
allusion; and to see whether they might 
not be able to declare to the House, before 
the Bill should have been read a third | 
time, that the necessity for any measure 
beyond the ordinary law no longer existed; 
and that, by the vigorous execution of the 
existing law, peace and order had been 
established throughout the country. The 





testimony of Mr. Serjeant Howley had 
been quoted, in which he was represented 


to have said that every peaceable person 
was afraid of travelling through the county 
of Tipperary unprotected. Now, Serjeant | 
Howley was himself in the habit of travel- 
ling through Tipperary at all hours of the 
day and the night, entirely unprotected, | 
and yet he had never been injured. He 
had been informed that Mr. Howley had 
never received even the least intimation of 
injury; and yet he was certainly one who, | 
on the judicial bench, by no means failed 
in carrying out the powers vested in him; 
indeed, it so happened that, of all the as- 
sistant barristers in Ireland, Serjeant 
Howley had, he believed, sentenced the | 
greatest number of convicts to transporta- 
tion. There was one thing which he de- 
plored very much in the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet. The right hon. Gentleman 
had spoken very strongly indeed against 
the outrages committed by the peasantry. 
He had denounced very strongly the crimes 
committed by portions of the people of Ire- 
land. He had lauded very highly the con- 
duet of the magistrates and gentry of the 
country; but he had not said one word 
about the crimes that were committed by 
some of the gentry against the poor. He 
did think that in his denunciations of the 
crimes of the poor man, the crimes of the 
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rich man should not escape. The crimes 
were notall on one side. The unfortunate 
relation of landlord and tenant was the 
fruitful source of crimes and outrages in 
Ireland. The tyrannising powers which 
had been exercised by the landlords of 
Ireland against their tenants had produced 
outrages upon the part of the tenantry 
of Ireland. He had brought down to the 
House a mass of evidence showing the 
nature and extent of the crimes committed 
by the landlords, and of the provocation 
which they had given to outrage in their 
respective districts. He did not like to 
enter into those details; but he should feel 
it to be his duty to bring those details be- 
fore the House, if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did not speedily, and during the pro- 
gress of this Bill through the House, pro- 
pose some measure for settling that most 


| difficult question of the relation of landlord 


and tenant. He could quote from the 
speeches of the Members of the Govern- 
ment passages in which a distinct pledge 


| was conveyed that they never would give 


their sanction to any measure of coercion 
except it was accompanied by a measure 
of relief. They were told, indeed, that the 
Government did intend to bring forward 
measures of relief; but the House did not 
see them—they did not know what they 
were. To deal with the evils of Ireland 
harshly and severely, was a bad way to 
begin. He did assure the hon. Gentle- 


/men who sat on the Treasury bench, that 


if they had accompanied the proposal of 
this Bill with substantial promises of reme- 
dial measures as to the laws of landlord 
and tenant, the Bill would have been more 
effectual in the repression of outrage and 
crime. Ife hoped that before this Bill 
was passed, the House would demand of 
the Government a detail of the remedial 


/measures which they intended bringing 


forward for Ireland. There was another 
matter which he would very shortly dwell 
upon, but which must be pressed again 
and again upon Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The Government depended a great 
deal too much upon the poor-law for the 
support of the people of Ireland. The poor- 
law would be found to be inadequate. Hu- 
man life was perishing in Ireland; the re- 
sources of the country could not be deve- 


‘loped in time to save the waste of human 


lives. Whilst the Government were anx- 
ious to bring in a Bill to repress outrages 
and crime, they should also do their utmost 
to prevent the ravages of starvation and 
pestilence in Ireland. He had a bundle of 
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evidence, in addition to that which he 
quoted from the other night, which showed 
that the extent of destitution in Ireland 
would be greater this winter than it was 
in the winter of 1846. The anticipations 
which were entertained of the present win- 
ter were of the most dismal and gloomy 
nature; the state of the Irish poor in the 
present winter would be one of horrors. 
The people were without employment, and 
the relief to be afforded from the rates 
would be of the most scanty character. 
Outdoor relief must be withdrawn in a 
very short time. Something should be 
done to assist the people. It was said 
that Her Majesty’s Government had got 
some corn in reserve with the view of re- 
lieving about 500,000 persons. He be- 
lieved that instead of 500,000 persons, 
there would be between three and four 
millions to whom relief ought to be given. 
He believed that a million and a half was 
intended to be lent for the improvement of 
the land, and 500,000/. or 600,000I. to 
railway companies; so that there must be 
a residue of about 4,000,0001. out of 
the 8,000,0002. advanced last year still 
unemployed. He would therefore implore 
the Government, if that was the case, to 
devote the residue of the loan to the pur- 
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pose of saving the lives of the people; if 
not, more than another million of the peo- 
ple would be starved to death before the 


expiration of a month. As Her Majesty’s 
Government were not likely to meet with 
much opposition in the various stages of 
this Bill, as they found that they would be 
disembarrassed of much of the difficulty 
which they reasonably anticipated, with 
regard to this measure of coercion, he 
called upon them to propound, during its 
progress through the House, those reme- 
dial measures which they intended bring- 
ing forward for the purpose of restoring 
peace and prosperity to Ireland. It was 
not creditable for this country that there 
should be nothing more than attempts 
made to meet the distress of Ireland by 
what might be called mere stop-gap mea- 
sures. If, however, Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters had any intention of bringing forward 
any great plans on which to lay a founda- 
tion for the amelioration of Ireland, why 
should they not announce them at present? 
Why not specify them now, and thus show 
to the country that they really did intend 
to remedy the evils of Ireland? He would 
not longer intrude upon the attention of the 
House. He thought that he should have 
had to make a much longer speech with 
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respect to the Motion of the right hon. 
Baronet. He begged to be understood, 
however, that he did not pledge himself in 
any way to support this Bill. If the Go. 
vernment should, during the progress of 
this measure through the House, find that 
by a vigorous execution of the existing 
ordinary law peace was restored in the 
disturbed counties in Ireland, he implored 
them to withdraw the Bill, and consider 
the absolute necessity of bringing forward 
some remedial measures. In such mea- 
sures the Government would receive all the 
support which the Irish Members could 
tender to them. No obstacles would be 
put in their way. If they governed Ire. 
land on those principles, they would recover 
that popularity which they once had in that 
country, but which he regretted to say they 
had in a great measure lost for some time 
past. He had a letter in his pocket from a 
barrister of large criminal practice in Ire- 
land, who was of opinion that the ordinary 
law, if duly put in force, was perfectly suf- 
ficient, and that special commissions would 
be sure to succeed, as they had in times 
past, in restoring tranquillity to the country. 
He would earnestly suggest to the Govern- 
ment that they should try the effects of the 
ordinary law. The hon. Gentleman then 
read a letter written by his father in 1845, 
prophesying a complete failure to the eo- 
ercive measures proposed at that time, and 
insisting on the amelioration of the law of 
landlord and tenant as the great means of 
repressing outrages and crimes in Ireland. 
The people were now, he said, slipping out 
of the hands of their superiors, as prophe- 
sied by his father years ago. The truth 
was, that many of the peasantry of Ire- 
land, having no hope of the laws with re- 
spect to the tenure of land being altered, 
cared little, if anything, for the admoni- 
tions of their priests or bishops. The 
people had reached a state of madness; 
the manner in which their appeals for im- 
proved laws had been neglected had ren- 
dered them desperate. No admonitions 
could restrain them now. As long as they 
attended to the advice of their clergy there 
was some hope of peace, law, and order. 
He implored the Government to come for- 
ward in a statesmanlike manner to remedy 
the desperate condition of Ireland. With 
that humble adjuration he would conclude, 
by assuring the Government that he would 
give them every facility in the passing of 
this measure, if they acted during its pro- 
gress through the House in the manner to 


which he had alluded. Let them endea- 
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your to give peace to the well-disposed 
people of Ireland, not by coercive, but just 
and remedial laws. 

Mr. O'CONNOR confessed that, after 
“the humble adjuration”’ of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny to the present Ministry, 
he felt himself surrounded by a good deal 
of difficulty. At the outset he might 
state that there was no hon. Member in 
that House who had a greater horror of 
outrage and violence than himself; and he 
was proud to say (and it could not be con- 
tradicted) that in the whole of the course 
of his life he never committed or sanction- 
ed one criminal act. But it was because 
he recognised in this measure the founda- 
tion and basis of more criminality than it 
was intended to put down, that he gave 
his most determined opposition to it in the 
outset. And after the speeches of the 
hon. Member for Kilkenny in 1843 and 
1844, he was astonished that he should 
place any reliance upon the equivocal pro- 
mises of the right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site or ‘he Treasury benches. But if he 
requirea & stronger reason for opposing 
this Bill than upon principle, he had been 
furnished with it by the right hon. Baro- 
net who had introduced it, because, from 
the beginning to the end of his speech, 
every single sentence, every single an- 
nouncement with regard to the stretching 
of the ordinary law, went to prove that, 
with the present exertions of the Lord 
Lieutenant, all that could be done was 
done, and that successfully. At the out- 
set of his speech the right hon. Baronet 
told them that crime had diminished by 
one-third—and then he afterwards paid a 
very bad compliment to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Tamworth, and that 
House, because he told the House that 
portions of the outrages to which the Bill 
referred had been in progress for two or 
three years previously to the present Go- 
vernment coming into office. Then he 
would ask the right hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir G. Grey) why he had assisted in driy- 
ing the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth from office? But the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir G. Grey) had himself 
that night admitted that in cases in which 
the Lord Lieutenant had driven the pow- 
ers of the ordinary law to the utmost, 
peace was restored to a disturbed district. 
The ordinary law had been found to be 
amply effective. He did not disapprove of 
this Bill more than he disapproved of the 
principle of coercion for Ireland. The 
right hon, Baronet (Sir G. Grey) had said, 


‘ 
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in appealing to the Irish Members, ‘‘ Don’t 
let it go forth to this and to foreign coun- 
tries that you are opposed to our attempt- 
ing to remedy the present distracted state 
of Ireland.’’ No, rather let the truth go 
forth to this and to foreign countries, that, 
when the people of Ireland were dying for 
want of food, the Government of England 
gave them coercion. He (Mr. 0’Connor) 
had always found that whenever the ordin- 
ary law was executed with vigour, but at 
the same time with mildness, it was suffi- 
cient; but the Bill of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed to legalise outrage and 
erime in Ireland ; it proposed to establish 
a brigand police in every district which 
the Lord Lieutenant might proclaim as a 
disturbed district. In fact, this Bill would 
enable the police to do as they pleased; but 
it was evident that this Bill was but a sam- 
ple of old English rule in Ireland. It was 
a sop for the landlords. It was merely a 
bit of patronage for them. THe supposed it 
was a bit of compensation to the landlords 
for the repeal of the corn laws. That 
evidently was the intention of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government in bringing forward this 
Bill. The hon. Member for Kilkenny had 
said that he was satisfied with a measure 
of coercion so long as the Government 
promised remedial measures. But he could 
not promise the Government his support of 
this measure on such slight grounds. He 
was for no such temporising policy. He 
never found that such temporising policy 
resulted in any good. He was not pre- 
pared to enter into the discussion of the 
Bill at present. He intended reserving 
himself for another opportunity, quoting 
the high authority of several constitutional 
writers, all of whom united in condemning 
coercion, and none more strongly than the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord John Russell). 
He should be prepared to show from the 
noble Lord’s own work upon the govern- 
ment and constitution of England, that the 
effect of coercion failed in its objects in any 
country in which it was established. He 
(Mr. O’Connor) had done as much as any 
man in this country towards the suppres- 
sion of crime in Ireland. In 1822, a spe- 
cial commission was issued for Cork, which 
at the time was very much disturbed, and 
it was found to restore tranquillity to the 
country, although the amount of outrage 
and crime was much greater than that 
now proposed to be repressed in Tipperary, 
&e. The judge that presided over that 
commission laid it down as law, that peo- 
ple that ran away from the soldiers were 
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prima facie guilty, and that a good char- 
acter was rather an aggravation than a 
palliation of an offence. The outrages 
that occurred at that time were outrages 
not against landlords, but against tithes. 
How were those outrages? They were 
put down. The tumults were put down; 
but immediately after came full remedial 
measures. But that was not the course 
taken by the noble Lord opposite. Why 
had not the present Government produced 
contemporaneously with this measure of 
coercion the remedial measures which they 
had said they intended hereafter bringing 
forward for Ireland? They certainly had 
given tranquillity and quiet to some parts 
of Ireland; but it was the tranquillity of 
starvation, and the quict of the grave. At 
the time of the Cork disturbances the hon. 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
brought forward the Tithe Composition 
Bill at the same time that he proposed co- 
ercion for the disturbed districts of Ire- 
land. At the time of those disturbances, 
he, in company with thirteen priests, twelve 
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of whom were still alive, succeeded in per- | 
suading the people to give up all their | 
arms. 
sufficient 
amongst the people. 


The ordinary law was found to be 
to check outrage and crime 


fraction had been given to the located ten- 
ants. 
vour of the landlords; and the right hon. 


Baronet (Sir G. Grey) said that there was | 
an expression of his (Mr. O’Connor’s) | 
with horror and with | 


which struck him 
awe, viz., that the idlers should be taken 
off the land. In the observations which 
he addressed to the House a few nights 
ago, he (Mr. O’Connor) certainly did talk 


of taking the idlers off the land; but he’ 


did not mean the landlords, for no man had 
ever done so much in defence of the Irish 
and English landlords as he had throughout 
the whole of his political career. What he 
did say was, “ Take off the taxes; take 
off the poor-laws; take off everything that 
weighs heavily and needlessly on the land; 
take off the idlers, that was to say, give 
employment to the unemployed poor.’ 


The right hon. Baronet opposite had said | 


in effect, “* Let the police be the judges of 
crime; let the police be magistrates ; let 
the police be executioners.”” The result 


of such unconstitutional proceedings had | 


ever been found to be productive of the 
worst results. He would ask the Go- 
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Whilst the noble ; 
Lord had robbed the Established Church | 
of a fourth of its income, and handed over | 
the spoil to the landlords, not a single | 


Then they heard an outery in fa- | 


| ministrations. 
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vernment rather to try what a mild en. 
forcement of the ordinary law would do 
than coercion. He would ask hon. Gen. 
tlemen opposite with what face they could 
support such a measure as that proposed 
by the right hon. Baronet, when it was 
confessed that the ordinary law had not 
been efficiently tried? He himself be- 
lieved that there were ample means in the 
hands of the Government to restore perfect 
tranquillity in Ireland. It was futile for 
the present or any future Government to 
attempt to restore peace to Ireland during 
the present state of the law of landlord 
and tenant. If the right hon. Baronet 
wished to give peace and prosperity to Ire- 
land, he must bring forward not a Coercion 
Bill, but a Bill to remedy the social con- 
| dition of Ireland. As it was the intention 
| of hon. Members who put themselves for- 
| ward as leaders of the Irish people to de- 
|lay their decision until they discovered 
| what effect the news of more bludgeons 
|and dragoons would have in Ireland, he 
| would reserve what he had to say. He recom- 
'mended the exercise of the ordinary laws, 
although they had been strained against 
‘himself. Those who took a leading part 
in agitation ought, as they sought for the 
lion’s share of the glory, to be prepared to 
endure a lion’s share of punishment. Ie 
regretted to see the part taken by those 
Irish Members. He was an Irishman 
‘himself, although representing an Eng- 
lish town, and so far from acquiescing 
| in the provisions of the Bill, he gave notice 
that even if he should stand alone he 
would divide the House upon every single 
occasion on which he could do so. He 
was content to go into the lobby alone, 
and let the Irish Members go along with 
the Ministers if they pleased. The whole 
principle upon which the government of 
Ireland was based was a wrong one, _ Ire- 
land was an agricultural country, yet it 
was in effect governed by a majority of 
English manufacturers, and by a timid 
body of Irish landlords. If English aud 
Irish landlords did not unite and place the 
property of Ireland on a better footing, 
| both would rue their negligence : he said 
both, for the English landlord would be 





| stabbed through the side of the Irish 


landlord. The fact was, Ireland was looked 
upon in no other light by the Ministry than 
as regarded the amount of political sup- 
| port or opposition she could give to them; 
and in this self-same point of view she had 
been regarded by several successive Ad- 
The Government of this 
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country did not care a jot for the Irish 
people nor for the Irish landlords. He 
must again express his regret that the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny (Mr. J. O’Connell) 
had not taken a more bold, manly, and de- 
cisive course—that he had not resisted the 
Bill at the onset. He (Mr. O’Connor), as 
an Irishman, had more pride than quietly 
to sit by and see his country crushed. He 
would divide against the Motion, and go 
with satisfaction into the lobby even if he 
wentalone, because he felt that he was main- 
taining a just principle, and by his vote mark- 
ing, in the most energetic and practical way 


he could do, his dislike of that coercive po- | 
ition to such demands, 

Mr. HORSMAN said, although he should | 
support the measure now proposed, or any | 
other measure that was caleulated to pro- | 
|ment they were refused; they were de- 


licy which had been the ruin of Ireland. 


mote tranquillity and the security of life in 


Ireland, he was not prepared to support it | 


either on the ground stated by his right 
hon. Friend who introduced it, or on that 


to which the observations of the hon. Mem- | 


ber for Kilkenny applied. His right hon. 
Friend had dwelt particularly on the pre- 


sent prevalence of outrage and crime in | 
| from it, because for the government of Ire- 


Ireland. That was not to him satisfactory, 


because crime and outrage in Ireland were | 
very familiar to us, as familiar as Coercion | 
Bills; and we knew that in former periods | 
Neither | 


measures of coercion had failed. 
could he support the measure, because it 
was a milder measure than Ministers were 


expected to introduce, for he considered | 
!on which he had then acted. 


that he was not to look at a measure, 


where so much was at stake, to ask if it | 


were mild or severe; his duty as a Member 
of Parliament was to ask if it was a suit- 
able and effective measure. When the 
preservation of human life was the object 
tobe attained, he thought that a falling off 
on the side of lenieney might be little less 
reprehensible than an excess of severity. 
The question he asked himself was, was the 
measure founded on right principles, or was 
it, as had been predicted by those who 
threatened opposition to it, founded on the 
old mistaken principle, a mere isolated ex- 
pedient to meet a temporary emergency, 
another in that series of violent makeshifts 
by which our past legislation in Ireland 
had been disgraced ? Was it founded on 
that better principle which Parliament es- 
tablished not long ago, that our Irish legis- 
lation should henceforth proceed on a sys- 
tem; that every enactment should be part 
and parcel of a great and comprehensive 
poliey--links in a great chain of intelligi- 


ble measures, each intended to support the | 
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other, and all having the same object—the 
improvement and tranquillity of Ireland ? 
That was a question which, on this oceca- 
sion, they were bound to ask, and especially 
those who sat in the last Parliament. And 
they were more bound to do so now than 
at any former period, because now they 
were in different circumstances from any 
which had ever existed when measures of 
coercion were introduced. With demands 
for similar powers on the part of former 
Administrations, and compliance with them 
on the part of former Parliaments, they 
were unhappily too familiar: there were 
precedents enough for them; but in rela- 
Pariiament now 
stood in a position for which there was 
no precedent. The last time those powers 
were demanded by the Executive Govern- 


manded by the Gentlemen who occupy 
the benches opposite, and refused by us 
who sit here. Was it a light occasion on 
which that occurred? By no means—the 
fate of an Administration hung upon 
. mn e » 4 » 
it. The right hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Peel) was then in power, and was driven 


land he asked, and was refused, those 
powers which they were now about to 
grant to his successors. He could not 
forget the vote he had given on that occa- 
sion, or the part he had taken, so far as 
his humble powers went, in the proceed- 
ings which then occurred, or the grounds 
It was not 
that they had no confidence in the right 
hon. Baronet, nor that they quarrelled with 
the particular measure introduced by him, 
but it was that they wanted to give a 
death-blow to the coercive system. That 
was the main ground on which they acted; 


lit was on that ground that the noble Lord 


(Lord J. Russell), who had led them with 
so much spirit on that occasion, based his 
argument. The noble Lord then told them 
that successive Administrations had always 
acted on this system; that in doing so 
they had been all wrong; that a coercive 
policy was a mistaken policy; and that 
now was the time, by a decisive blow, once 
for all to bring it to an end. He, on that 
occasion, following the noble Lord, also 
expressed his sentiments; and he quoted 
a protest left on record by a late wise and 
benevolent statesman, Lord Holland, 
which declared that the coercive system 
had been particularly injurious, for two 
reasons—that it taught the gentry and 
magistracy of Ireland to rely for protection 
M 
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attach to them. Again, an hon. Gentle. 
man whom he saw opposite, and who had 
addressed them in a short and impressive 
speech which riveted the attention of the 
but on the presence of a military foree. The | House, alluded to another subject—the 
other bad effect was, that it nee eee sts of Ireland. He wished again to 
Government to postpone and resist those | avoid raising any angry feeling; he, as 
healing measures without which Ireland | an Englishman, took the Irish system as 
could never be reconciled to English con- | he heard it described by those who were 
nexion. The noble Lord had taken his | more familiar with it than himself. Called 
stand upon that principle, and maintained | upon to legislate for Ireland, he was told 
it with spirit and success; and well did he | there were priests who denounced from the 
recollect the cheers which followed the | altar by name some gentleman who, he said, 
speech of a right hon. Gentleman, now a | was the poor man’s enemy. The poor 
Member of the Administration, who, re- | man takes the hint—he shoots the enemy, 
marking that that was the first time in the | You hang the miscreant that fired the shot; 
history of the country where Parliament | but he, the more culpable assassin—he who 
had ever refused those powers to an Ad-| charged the weapon and directed his aim, 
ministration, comforted them with the as-|do the provisions of your law touch him? 
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rather on the suspension than the preser- 
vation of the law; and to depend for secu- 
rity, not as English Gentlemen did on the 
respect and affection of their neighbours, 
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surance that no Government would ever 
ask to have them granted again. That 
was the ground then taken in 1846. They 
were now at the end of 1847. 
question to be asked was, were they 
about to retrace their steps? He hoped 
they were not; he thought they were 
not. Referring to the complexion of the 
present measure, it was their duty to see 
if its provisions were suitable and conve- 
nient. Now, who were the parties whom 
it was likely to affect? The miserable 
wretches by whom the crimes now common 
were committed. But if they could believe 
what had been stated to that House, as 
well as in the ordinary sources of know- 
ledge, he should doubt if these were really 
the parties by whom the tranquillity of Ire- 
land was so much disturbed. He wished | 
not to give offence, or to hurt the feelings | 
of any one; but he could not forget that a 
few nights past the hon. Member for 
Marylebone (Sir B. Hall) had stated, in a 
speech with which the House generally 
seemed to concur, 
be attached to certain associations in Ire- 
land, the whole end and object of whose | 
existence was to excite aversion and hos- 
tility to this country, and to hold up the | 
law to the poor man as his enemy and op- | 
pressor. According to the descriptions they | 
had heard, the poor man was kept for a 
long time on the verge of insurrection, on 
the brink of crime, by the exciting lan- | 
guage addressed to him, until at length he | 
plunged in. The law seized him, and} 
made an example of him; but those who | 


The | 


that great blame was to | 


| Again, they had heard and read, and they 
| knew from official statements that the facts 
were true that wholesale ejectments went 
on in Ireland. A whole village was pulled 
down, and the people turned out into the 
| road: the infant and the aged, the hale and 
| the sick, were thrust out; their cottage was 
burnt over their heads; they took refuge 
fs the nearest ditch, without a roof to 
| shelter, or a crumb to feed them. The 
| wretched outcast, feeling that the law gave 
him no protection, took the law into his 
own hands, and avenged himself. The 
provisions of this law applied to him; he 
would be taken, tried, and executed. Well, 
the rich man, who by one despotic com- 
mand, might at any moment jeopardise 
the lives of his fellow-men, did the provi 
sions of this law affect him? He had al- 
luded to agitators in Ireland, but he hoped 
that in doing so he should be acquitted of 
wishing unnecessarily to throw a stone at 
any of ‘those Gentlemen by whom agitation 
was practised in that country. He had 
read the history of Ireland with some at- 
| tention, and he could not disguise from 
himself, nor was he ashamed or afraid to 
avow his conviction, that ev ery act of j jus- 
tice which Ireland had obtained from the 
British Legislature had been obtained by 
| agitation. They had heard Gentlemen in 
| that House, and holding high official sta- 
| tion, declare that if they had been Irish- 
| men, they would not mer ely have been agi- 
tators, but repealers; and he himself felt 
‘that if in England one hundredth part of 
the injustice done to Ireland since the 


| 
| 








were represented to be the poor man’s in- | Union had been committed, he did not be- 
stigators, those who really were the causes | ‘lieve that England would have been go- 
of the crimes he committed, were left un-| vernable for a week. These were facts 
touched, nor did the provisions of the law | which they all knew, and therefore, al- 
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though he could not approve of the ex- 
aggerations which they were accustomed 
to hear called forth, or of the proceedings 
to which those who took the lead in Ireland 
lent themselves, still he must say, that 
those men, being lovers of their country, 
and seeing the miseries which she had been 
made to endure from the policy pursued 
towards her—miseries which, according to 
Lord Devon’s report, were borne with un- 
exampled patience and submission—ought 
not to be judged too severely—he could 
not at all times expect them to restrain 
their language any more than to forget 
their history. The grounds on which the 
Bill had been introduced, referred to 
the state of crime now so prevalent. 
But, appalling as were many of the state- 
ments which his right hon. Friend sub- 
mitted to the House, it was not the mur- 
ders themselves that to him formed the 
most horrible part of the picture; nor the 
fact, though it was a most painful one, 
that you could not get the inhabitants of 
the district to apprehend the assassins; to | 
him the most horrible consideration was, 
that we had allowed this system to go on 
ever since we had known Ireland, and 
that up to this moment we had made no 
progress in remedying it. These state- 
ments were very painful; they showed that 
outrage and murder were prevalent in Ire- 
land, but there was nothing in them to | 
surprise by its novelty, for he remembered | 
its being once said in that House with a 
sneer, that the budget of outrages was pre- 
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sented in that House every winter as re- 
gularly as the Christmas pantomime. On | 
the last oceasion the hon. Baronet the | 
Member for Ripon (Sir J. Graham) pro- | 
duced it with a power and effect which, if | 
anything could, would have persuaded the | 
House to adopt the measure he proposed; | 
but the statement fell flat upon their ears. | 
Lord Althorp, in the year 1833, had gone | 
over the same ground exactly; yet he was | 
not original. He had been preceded in the 
year 1825 by Mr. Secretary Goulburn; yet 
the exposition of that accomplished master | 
was quite void of originality. For even so | 
far back as the year 1814, Mr. Secretary | 
Peel had made the blood of the House run 
cold by what, even in his case, was only 
the repetition of a thrice-told tale. To go 
back to the commencement of the century, 

immediately after the Union, let hon. Gen- | 
tlemen who said the present state of mat- | 
ters was without precedent, listen to a state- | 
ment made by a Peer in Parliament on | 
the same subject, The Harl of Clare said— | 
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“‘ Happy would he be if he could go to his bed- 
chamber at home without encountering an enemy, 
and could close his eyes without apprehensions of 
having his throat cut before morning, and seeing 
his wife and children butchered before his face ; 
he should be extremely happy if he could ride or 
walk abroad unguarded, for it wasa curious fact 
that his servant brought him his arms as regularly 
as his hat when he went out in Ireland.” 


The noble Lord went on to offer a villa and 
six acres of land to any one who would oc- 
cupy them for six months; for, he added, 
that he was perfectly satisfied no one would 
accept them under such conditions. If any 
one would refer to Mr. Peel’s speech to 
which he had already alluded, he would be 
surprised to find that we were now exactly 
in the same state of society as thirty-three 
years ago, deploring the same crimes, and 
tracing them to the same sources, not 
political or religious, but agrarian; and, 
listening to a Member of Government 
bringing forward this tale of horror, of 
which they ought to be ashamed, could 
he hesitate to admit that, unless other 
measures were to accompany the one 
now before the House, they should be fol- 
lowing the pernicious example of former 
Parliaments, and wasting their energies on 
the symptoms of the disease, leaving the 
malady itself untouched? He had stated 
this much, not merely in vindication of the 
course he was about to take, after the vote 
of last year, but for a better reason, and 
one quite legitimate—it was because he 
was perfectly prepared to place the powers 
now asked for in the hands of the Adminis- 
tration. That the measures would not be 
severely carried out, he was convinced from 
the first, by the character of the Govern- 
ment. He was perfectly ready to place 
powers such as those proposed, or even 
greater powers if they should be required, 
in the hands of Ministers; but what he did 
require was, that they should have an 


equivalent in the shape of remedies. He 


wished that remedial measures should go 
hand in hand with coercive measures. He 


wished that they should show the people of 
| England that they were in earnest, and 


that it was now time to put an end to this 
constant alternation of relief and coercion 


| —feeding the people of Ireland one day, 


and coercing them the next—throwing the 
burden of these measures on their constitu- 
ents who were to bear them, as the revenue 
tables told us, with diminished means, and 
as he feared the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would tell them, with increased taxa- 
tion. He felt that this was not a time to 
trifle with the subject. For thirty-three 
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years we had been at peace with every 
people of Europe, except the Irish. Who 
could tell how long an European peace 
might continue, or who was the bold man 
to predict when the Irish war would be 
brought to a termination? He felt as if 
standing on the brink of a voleano. They 
had by the mercy of Heaven escaped thie 
judgment which they had deserved for the 
enormities they had committed in the go- 
vernment of Ireland; but let them not 
tempt their fate further; let them retrace 
their steps, and, entering on a new course, 
show at last a sincere although a tardy re- 
pentance. He had said, and with unfeign- 
ed sincerity, that he trusted the Ministry, 
by the remedial measures which they would 
propose, would show themselves equal to 
the emergency in Ireland. The noble 
Lord at the head of the Government had 
sketched out to them on the other evening 
some of these measures. One of them 
was a most important measure, and he had 
heard the noble Lord refer to it with im- 
mense satisfaction; it was the measure for 
the sale of encumbered estates in Ireland. 
He would not put this measure forward as 
the first in importance, but he did think it 
one of the most important that it would be 
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possible to introduce. The noble Lord told 
them also that they were to have a mea- 
sure for the improvement of the jury law. 
He did not remember any of the other mea- 


sures adverted to by the noble Lord. [An 
Hon. Member: The law of landlord and 
tenant.] He presumed that measures for 
the amendment of the franchise and muni- 
cipal corporations would follow as a matter 
of course; but he owned that with respect 
to that Bill which his hon. Friend had re- 
minded him of, and which he had not for- 
gotten, he was sorry to hear the noble Lord 
speak of it with so much doubt. The Land- 
lord and Tenant Bill was a most important 
one, and if they were to believe the au- 
thorities who had hitherto spoken on the 
subject, it was, if not the most important, 
certainly one of the most important that 
could be brought forward; and he thought 
that if a measure of the kind were to be 
prepared—if the noble Lord who spoke 
the other night did not see his way clear in 
the framing of such a measure, he thought 
his speech of last yéar was unfortunate and 
ill-advised. Ile admitted that there were 
difficulties on the subject; but his opinion 
also was, that there were no difficulties in 
the governing of Ireland which were not 
aggravated by delay. He admitted that 
there was danger in Ireland; but no danger 
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was likely to prove half so great as the 
danger of proceeding with half measures 
—and he felt certain that the present Go- 
vernment had with respect to Ireland an 
unusual load of responsibility. First, there 
was the manner in which they succeeded 
to oftice, pledging themselves manfully, 
and he hoped sincerely, to remedial mea- 
sures, in opposition to a coercive policy, 
There was this other responsibility, that 
they entered upon the legislation of Ireland 
with one advantage that no Government 
ever possessed before, and he doubted whe- 
ther in our time any Government would 
possess again—he meant the perfect absence 
of all party feeling. The government of 
Ireland was placed unreservedly in their 
hands: on that point there was complete 
unanimity both in and out of doors. Par- 
liament had gifted them with absolute pow- 
ers—the courage and capacity to turn those 
powers to the best account Parliament had 
not given; but these, he could assure them, 
were qualities that neither the country nor 
the Parliament would dispense with. 

Mr. FAGAN said, that he stood up 
with the greatest reluctance to state to the 
House the course which it was his inten- 
tion to pursue. His reluctance was the 
greater in consequence of what had oe- 
curred on the part of certain hon. Mem- 
bers with whom he was in the habit of 
acting; but he could not permit any feel- 
ings, however cherished, to interfere with 
the discharge of that duty which he owed 
to his country, as one of the representa- 
tives of her constituency. He was bound 
fearlessly and manfully to perform that 
duty; and when the hon. Member for Not- 
tingham had stated his intention of divid- 
ing the House that evening, he felt it in- 
cumbent on him to claim from the House 
its indulgence, while he shortly explained 
the views which would compel him to go 
out with the hon. Member. There was no 
one in that House who more than himself 
deprecated the prevalence of crime in Ire- 
land; there was no one who more than 
he, regretted the abominable crimes that 
had lately been committed in that country; 
but at the same time he felt this, that 
these crimes called to Heaven for ven- 
geance, which would sooner or later bring 
down a just retribution on those who had 
prompted to them. He admitted, that the 
best efforts of the country were paralysed, 
and that these crimes made many turn 
with disgust from politics; but while 
he admitted all this, he was perfectly 
convinced that such measures as the pre- 
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sent would not prevent the perpetration of 
crime. The right hon. Baronet who had 
introduced this measure anticipated the 
best results from it. He held a very dif- 
ferent opinion, for in his impression its 
only effect would be to increase the discon- 
tent in the country, and consequently in- 
crease the prevalence of crime. It was a 
maxim in politics, that where the mass of 
the people were opposed to the policy of 
certain laws, no coercive measures that they 
could by possibility introduce would have 
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Did the Bill of 1845 produce the effects 
that were anticipated from it? Nothing 
of the kind. He found that crime was 
upon the increase in 1844, and that out of 
a thousand cases not less than 550 were 
committed in the five counties so often re- 
ferred to on that evening. This was a 
consequence of their Arms Bill. In the 
year 1846 they had had introduced into the 
House a Coercion Act; but the Govern- 
ment of the qountry was overthrown upon 
it. There was then a kind of dread of ap- 


the effect of inducing them to change these | proval of such a Bill on the minds of the 


opinions. 
history of the tithe warfare. Lord Stan- 
ley introduced his Arms and Coercion Acts. 
He put in force his rebellion writs; but he 
asked those who knew the history of Ire- 
land at that period, if the Arms Bill, or 
the Coercion Bill, or the military force, or 
the police constabulary, had the effect in 
any degree of repressing crime, or putting 
a stop to outrage? What was the result ? 
A Tithe Commutation Act was ultimately 
introduced, which passed into a law, and 
then they had an end of outrages arising 
from this source. The great origin of all 
disturbances in Ireland arose from the 
tenure of land. They saw the tenant 


struggling with starvation on the one hand, 
and on the other hand with the proprietor; 
and it was because this antagonism existed 
that crime was rife, and that such mea- 
sures as the present were deemed neces- 


sary by the Government. Let them do 
away with the cause, and the effect would 
soon follow. He believed, that until this 
was done, the Bill of the right hon. Baro- 
net would be attended with no permanent 
result, or in any degree aid the prevention 
of crime in Ireland. The history of Ire- 
land since the Union had been a history of 
coercions. What was the consequence ? 
Let them look over the returns of crime, 
and he would venture to say that in no 
single year since 1800 were crimes and 
murders less numerous than at present. 
They had the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act in 1801; they had the first 
Arms Bill in 1807. Was crime less fre- 
quent after the passing of these Acts? In 
1843, they had the celebrated Arms Bill; 
and he recollected well the discussions that 
took place on that measure, and in parti- 
cular a speech of the right hon. and learn- 
ed Member for Dungarvon, characterised 
by a more than usual share of his genius 
and patriotism. But that Arms Bill was 
not nearly so strong as the measure pro- 
posed this year by the right hon. Baronet. 





Let the House remember the | Members vf that very Government which 


introduced the present measure. They 
then accepted office, and told the world 
that the system of coercion had found its 
end, and that Ireland was for the future to 
be ruled by remedial measures only. They 
were told that nineteen murders had been 
committed in one month in Ireland; but at 
the former period fifty murders had been 
committed in two months. If, then, the 
right hon. Baronet the Irish Secretary 
thought that last year’s Bill was not neces- 
sary when fifty murders had been com- 
mitted in two months, how could it be more 
necessary now, when only nineteen mur- 
ders had been committed in one month ? 
—horrible as these murders were, to be 
sure! And, with regard to the second 
question—if the ordinary laws were first to 
be tried then, why should they be less ne- 
cessary now? He admitted that Ireland 
had never been under a more able, effi- 
cient, and intelligent Lord Lieutenant than 
the present; but still he contended that the 
ordinary powers of the Jaw had not yet 
been fully tried. The crimes had only 
lately been committed; but they were told, 
that so soon as sufficient evidence could be 
collected, special commissions would be 
sent down to the several counties, and pas- 
sages had been read from existing Acts of 
Parliament, which satisfied his mind that 
the ordinary laws of the country were suf- 
ficient to cope with the evil. It was said, 
and said truly, by the right hon. Baronet, 
that many of the respectable farmers 
armed themselves and their tenants. He 
knew of his own knowledge that this was 
the case, and that the purpose of their so 
arming themselves was for the purpose of 
defending property. Now this arming 
took place in the five disturbed counties; 
but he would ask the right hon. Baronet if 
from thence he meant to conclude that that 
fact was the cause of crime? The cause 
was deeper than hon. Gentlemen were dis- 
posed to allow for, They surely did not 
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imagine that these surface Bills, these 
Coercion and Arms Bills, that hon. Mem- 
bers in the British House of Commons, 
legislating for Ireland, appeared to be so 
fond of, they surely did not imagine that 
these measures would put a stop to crime ? 
The remedy was pointed out by the hon. 
Member for Rochdale (Mr. 8S. Crawford); 
it had been admitted by the right hon. 
Baronet; he had admitted that the great 
mass of the community had nothing to 
do with the crimes that had been com- 
mitted in some small parts of  Ire- 
land, and he had only done justice to 
the people of Ireland in saying so. The 
people of Ireland were most patient and 
enduring. They were so because they were 
a religious people. He would affirm that 
no nation on the face of the earth would 
have endured with so much patience star- 
vation and utter destitution. No other na- 


tion would have borne with the same pa- 
tience the misery and the famine to which 
they were subjected for the last two years. 
Certain it was that the people of this coun- 
try would never have borne with half the 


injustice. Let them go to Mayo, and 
see the people there dying by hundreds, 
and see if there was a single murmur 
or sigh of discontent at the system un- 
der which they were placed; or let 
them go to Clare, and see the people 
seeking from the rocks that surrounded 
them the seaweed and the shellfish that 
would enable them, in the absence of all 
other support, to sustain life; or let them 
go to his own county of Cork, to the dis- 
trict of Skibbereen, where the population 
exhibited every symptom of famine, and 
where there was not 10/. in the hands of 
the poor-law treasurer to support the desti- 
tution, and where the whole rental of the 
district would be insufficient to support the 
thousands that crowded round for relief. 
And yet he was proud to say, that when 
the Stephen Whitney was wrecked upon 
the coast, the starving inhabitants freely 
shared their last morsel with the unhappy 
survivors of that wreck. Yes, the people 
deserved the eulogium that had been paid 
them; and the question was, what could 
be the cause of these outrages in the 
five counties that had been named ? for 
he would assert, that no country was 
more free from crime or from agrarian 
outrages than Ireland was. He would not 
go into any elaborate investigation as to 
the causes of these crimes. [His own opin- 
ion was, that it was owing to the struggle 
which, especially in these localities, had 
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been long continued between the possessor 
and the occupier of the soil. Even from 
the first connexion of Ireland with Eng- 
land these localities had been remarkable 
for the disturbances that took place in 
them. The reason was, that these dis- 
tricts were geologically fitted for pasture; 
and the landlords were anxious to throw 
the lands into pasture, while the occupiers 
were as anxious to retain them in tillage, 
It was calculated that there were 30,000 
farms in Tipperary alone that were under 
thirty acres; and, supposing it was intend- 
ed to consolididate those farms into hold- 
ings of more than thirty acres each, they 
would require to eject 15,000 families, or 
75,000 individuals. There were two causes 
for the unhappy state of the country— 
first, the undue competition for land; and, 
second, the embarrassed state of the land- 
owners. Now, with regard to this second 
cause, it was said that the Government 
had some measure in preparation; and, no 
doubt, if it was sufficiently stringent in its 
provisions, it would be productive of much 
good. The mortgages in Ireland were 
calculated to amount to four millions, while 
he did not himself believe that the whole 
rental of Ireland was more than twelve 
millions. But of this rental a large portion 
was paid to absentee landlords in this coun- 
try, and to large companies existing in this 
metropolis; and their lands were charged 
with no money. The four millions of mort- 
gages must, therefore, be subtracted from 
the rentals of the resident landlords. He 
would, therefore, hail with delight the 
prospect of any measure which would en- 
able the proprietors of Ireland to get rid 
of the embarrassments which encumbered 
them; and he hoped that the measure 
to be brought forward by Government 
would be sufficient to meet the evil, and 
that it would go so far as to reach the sys- 
tem of entail. With regard to the evils 
arising from the undue competition of land, 
he thought that could only be got rid of by 
a public valuation. Lord Gosford never 
let an acre of land without having it exam- 
ined by a professional valuator; and the 
consequence was, that there was not one 
of his tenants that was 5s. in arrear. 
Mr. Wiggins, an extensive agent both 
in England and in Ireland, had pub- 
lished a pamphlet on the subject, in which 
he stated that a public valuation of land 
would be necessary to guard against the 
evils of undue competition. His own opin- 
ion was, that the Bill of the hon. Member 
for Rochdale was the only Bill that would 
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iranquillise Ireland and introduce pros- 

erity into that country. He might be 
told that he ought to have confidence in 
the noble Lord, and wait till his measure 
with regard to landlord and tenant was in- 
troduced, the rather as the right hon. Sec- 
retary for Ireland had declared that it 
would be found to go far enough to satisfy 
even the hon. Member for Rochdale. But 
he had his doubts whether after all it would 
satisfy the people of Ireland; and if it did, 
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| provements which he effected ? 


| the Catholic clergy in Ireland. 


| bound that country to England. 


(Ireland). 


the tenant having an interest in the im- 
That was 
a great question, and one which that 
House, in legislating for Ireland, would do 
well deeply to consider. A good deal had 
been said in the course of this debate, and 
on a former occasion, as to the conduct of 
Now he 
believed in his conscience that the Catho- 
lie clergy in Ireland were the link which 
He be- 


he still thought the noble Lord was bound lieved that, by their instruction and moral 
to have introduced such a Bill at the same | teaching, they kept the people of Ireland 


time with the present. 
if the House would endeavour to conciliate 
Ireland. He admitted that the House had 
acted nobly last year; and they had ob- 
tained, as they deserved, the gratitude of 
the Irish people. He admitted that the 
English people had acted most generously 
in having subscribed the sum of 700,000/. 
for Irish distress. They had gained the 
good opinion of Ireland last year; let them 
not now produce a contrary effect. He 
had hoped that the days of coercion were 
over—he had hoped that the first measure 
in the fifteenth Parliament of the Union 
would not have been a measure of coercion. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for the Home Department expected much 


good from the new poor-law; but he would 
tell the right hon. Gentleman, that in the 
effect of that measure he would be disap- 


pointed. The noble Lord at the head of 
the Government, on the occasion of his op- 
posing the Coercion Bill by Sir- Robert 
Peel, said, he expected no good from a 
poor-law for Ireland ; and he (Mr. Fagan) 
would now ask the noble Lord and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
whether they anticipated that the quarter- 
acre clause of the new Poor Law Bill would 
have the effect of tranquillising Ireland. He 
ventured to predict that it would not. The 
principle of free trade had recently been 
established, and in the year 1849 corn 
would enter the country free of all duty. 
What, he would ask, would be the effect 
of that upon Ireland? Why, that the 
present mode of cultivation in that country 
must be changed. The country could not 
then depend upon cereal crops. Her cli- 
mate was not suited for it, as it was humid, 
and better calculated for green crops, and, 
consequently, was more suited to the feed- 
ing of cattle. How was that change to be 
produced? Why, it would involve an ex- 
penditure of at least 101. per acre. Was 
It to be expected that the necessary drain- 
age of the land would take place without 





It would be well | tranquil and submissive to the law; and it 


did not become any Member of the British 
Legislature to say anything disrespectful 
of a class of men that had done so much 
good service to the community. He had 
himself the honour of being acquainted 
with a clergyman whose name had been 
made the subject of a comment in that 
House—Archdeacon Laffan. That reve- 
rend gentleman never intended that the 
expressions which he was reported to have 
used should be construed in the manner 
which they had been in that House. He 
believed that the object of the rev. gentle- 
man was merely to draw a comparison be- 
tween the sturdy and determined character 
of the people of England, and the more 
excitable and iraseible character of the 
Irish; and certainly nothing could be fur- 
ther from his mind than the intention of 
exciting the people to the commission of 
crime. He begged to apologise to the 
House for having detained them so long; 
but as it was his intention to support the 
hon. Member for Nottingham (Mr. F. 
O’Connor) in the division which he in- 
tended to take, he had considered it his 
duty to lay his views upon the subject 
before the House. 

Viscount J OCELYN said, the hon. Mem- 
her for Kilkenny (Mr. J. O’Connell) had 
commenced his address by expressing the 
gratification he felt that the measure which 
had been proposed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment was not of that stringent charac- 
ter which he had been led to expect. Now 
he (Lord Jocelyn) must acknowledge that 
he felt bound to take the earliest opportu- 
nity of expressing his regret that the mea- 
sure of Her Majesty’s Government was not 
of a more stringent and a more efficacious 
nature. He felt deeply that the measure 
which Her Majesty’s Government had this 
night laid on the table of the House would 
not be found to be sufficient to enable the 
Government to cope with that state of so- 
ciety which at present existed in Ireland; 
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and they would not find themselves, with 
that measure, enabled to put down those 
monstrous crimes and that system of as- 
sassination which had disgraced Ireland 
during the last month, in the eyes of all 
civilised nations. He could have wished 
that Her Majesty’s Government had thrown 
themselves on the good feeling of that 
House, and had proposed a measure to 
Parliament which would have enabled 
them to maintain the law, and would have 
enabled them to place upon a better and 
more secure footing the lives of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects in Ireland. He believed 
that there was no man in that House who 
would be opposed—if he believed its pos- 
session would be successful—to giving to 
Her Majesty’s Government any power 
which they might consider requisite to en- 
able them to crush at once those hideous 
conspiracies which now exist in Ireland for 
the destruction of a class of men, who, 
whatever their faults might be—be those 
faults as bad as they were described in 
that House at various times, but which he 
did not believe—he said that these men 
had a right to expect from the Government 
and from that House security for their 
lives and property. They had a right to 


expect that in a civilised nation they should 


have the advantage of protection, and not 
be placed in the position of those who lived 
where there was no law except the law of 
impulse and passion; or, at all events, that 
they should be placed in a position of be- 
ing able to defend themselves and their 
property, and be prepared to meet any 
blow which might be aimed against them. 
He believed that the first duty of all Go- 
vernments was to give security to life and 
property. There was a compact between 
citizens and States for that purpose. It 
was for that purpose that laws were made. 
To attain this security, so essential to the 


peace, happiness, and prosperity of a peo- | 
) P 


ple, men in former times banded them- 


selves together, living in cities, armed: it | 


was the origin of the feudal system, which, 
as the world grew older, and men became 
more intelligent and far-seeing, gave place 
to the authority and the will of the people, 
speaking through, acting through, an or- 
ganic Government; and this was found the 
only power equal to give the security re- 
quisite. If the State failed in this com- 
pact, see the position in which the mem- 
ber of the State was placed. Let the 
House look at the position in which the 
Irish landlords were placed now. They 
could not raise and drill an armed body of 
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men for their protection, as that would be 
illegal, and very properly illegal. The 
law professed to give them protection; but 
if the law in itself was powerless, they 
were in a worse position than when no law 
existed. Different diseases and different 
states of society required different reme- 
dies. Look at the different states of s0- 
ciety in this country. Look at the law in 
England. The law here was venerated— 
it was respected; it was the terror of the 
evil-doer. It was looked upon as the pro. 
tector of the weak, and the supporter of 
all. But turn to the state of Ireland, and 
how different was the picture! The law 
there was neither regarded with veneration 
by the well-disposed, nor feared by the 
wicked. It was neither the protector nor 
the avenger. The law which did exist had 
now to battle with a murderous and bloody 
one, and the latter was now victorious, 
He believed that it was in the power of the 
Government to make the law of the land 
paramount. There had been similar pe- 
riods in the history of Ireland when law 
had vindicated itself. A similar period 
oceurred in 1832, when crime defaced Ire- 
land as it was defacing that country now. 
He would, with the permission of the 
House, read an opinion that was then 
given by one whose legal attainments and 
whose knowledge of Ireland he believed no 
| one would doubt. He would read to the 
| House an extract from the charge of Chief 
Justice Bushe, delivered to a special com- 
mission which was held in 1832, in Mary- 
port, which would show the opinion that 
| learned judge then entertained of the power 
of the law. He said— 





“ Although this mysterious engine of secret 
combination, shifted from place to place, con- 
; tinues to be wielded and worked by some invisible 
| hand, from time to time, against one part of the 
island and now against another, yet those who 
| have had the experience of many years of official 
and judicial life can assure you that it has never 
been able to stand against the venerable authority 
of the laws vigorously and calmly brought to bear 
| upon it.” . 
He (Lord Jocelyn) believed that the Go- 
/vernment of this country had reserves at 
their command. The responsibility of 
| bringing these reserves into operation rest- 
led with them. The Government were 
‘looked to for the security of the lives of 
Her Majesty’s subjects in Ireland. There 
were men who were now remaining at 
their dangerous posts believing that the 
State would perform its duty. It would 
| be no excuse for weakness and vacillation 
| for the Government to plead the fear of 


| 
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unpopularity. It was for them to go to 
Parliament and to ask for those powers 
which were necessary. If those powers 
were refused, then the consequences would 
rest with those who had refused them. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for Cock- 
ermouth had drawn a picture of the poverty 
of Ireland, and the state of want in which 
the people were placed; and he seemed to 
attribute the crime which existed in Ireland 
to that poverty and want. He (Lord Jo- 
celyn) did not think that this inference was 
a just one. Poverty and want were not 
the parents of crime in Ireland. Chief 
Justice Bushe says— 

“JTecannot recollect an instance in my experi- 
ence of many years in which men have been 
charged with insurrection where the crime could 
be traced to want or poverty.” 


He (Lord Jocelyn) believed that a late re- 
spected Roman Catholic prelate, the right 
rev. Dr. Doyle, had given a similar opin- 
ion, which was corroborated by Colonel 
Miller, who said— 

“Tt is a curious circumstance, confirmed by 
the testimony of those who are the most experi- 
enced in these matters, that the period in which 
the outrages prevail most extensively are not the 
periods in which the population suffer the most, 
either from the effects of insufficient harvests, or 
from other causes of privation.” 


They had the experience of last year to cor- 
roborate this statement, and to prove that 
crime was not greatest in the localities 
where the sufferings were most intense. 
But there were features in the condition of 
Ireland that were very peculiar. During 
a part of last year, that portion where the 
people were suffering, he believed, one of 
the greatest afflictions that ever visited 
Ireland—during the greater part of that 
period, the forbearance of conduct of the 
people was most exemplary. There were 
features in the crimes of Ireland that were 
very painful. Where murders were being 
committed, there was no anxiety evinced by 
the people in the neighbourhood, there was 
no horror exhibited, and hence the secret 
tribunals without difficulty obtained individ- 
uals to carry out their behests. In the broad 
day, in the public roads, within a few yards, 
in one case, of the barrack, the murder was 
committed, and the murderer walked quiet- 
ly away. In one instance, in the very 
next house to where the murder was com- 
mitted, armed men were seated. Those 
armed men remained unmoved, although 
they were within hearing of the shrieks of 
the victim. The whole character of the 
human race appeared to be changed in 
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these districts; and no man could look at 
the present state of things without abhor- 
rence. He did not, however, believe that, 
generally, the milk of human kindness was 
changed in these districts; but he was 
fearful that this Bill would not, as it pro- 
fessed to do, give security to those who 
might be ready to uphold the law, but who 
now felt that if they gave evidence it 
would only be followed by their death-war- 
rant. The instances he had named were 
not singular—there were many, very many, 
ex uno disce omnes—and who were the 
individuals against whom these dreadful 
crimes were committed ? What were they? 
Were they harsh and tyrannical landlords ? 
Were they men of barbarous habits, un- 
mindful of the wants of those around 
them? No, they were found to be kind, 
gentle, open-handed, generous, and liberal 
men. It was very easy for men to say 
‘the sins of the father are visited on the 
children.”” Heavy indeed were the evil& 
that were pressing down the Irish landlords. 
Surrounded with perils, their position had 
been described in a very able paper in an 
Irish monthly publication, from which per- 
haps he might be permitted to read :— 

“ A new and undisguised war is waged upon 
the landed proprietors of Ireland ; they have ad- 
versaries where, in former times, they might have 
looked for allies. Powerful organs of public 
opinion have opened a murderous fire upon them. 
Within a short time they have suffered almost ir- 
reparable detriment and loss: they remain with- 
out protection in the range of positions occupied 
by foes who give abundant proof that they will 
show them neither mercy, moderation, nor jus- 
tice ; and, marvellous to relate, in this desperate 
emergency, without effectual concert or commu- 
nication with each other, without regard to coun- 
sellor, dependant, or leader, Irish landlords stand 
opposed to their enemies, and hopelessly await de- 
struction.” 


That, he believed, was a faithful descrip- 
tion of the state of the Irish landlords. 
Parliament had a right to compel the land- 
lords of Ireland to the performance of their 


duties. It was just and right; as they 
knew from holy writ, that there should 
ever be poor in the land—that provision 
for their subsistence should be made out of 
the property of the land. He voted for 
that measure, for he believed, and did so 
still, that it would ultimately work most 
beneficially for the country. He then fore- 
saw how heavy that would bear on many 
individuals in Ireland; but he knew that as 
their fathers had sown the wind, that their 
successors must reap the harvest of the 
whirlwind. When the measure of which 
he had just spoken was brought forward, 
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he entertained the hope that they were 
laying the foundation of an improvement 
in the social condition of Ireland. Great 
changes required time and patience; but 
there seemed a gleam of hope in the dis- 
tance, and, although the passage was dark 
and dreary, it seemed to him that goal was 
not unattainable. But whilst these duties 
were rendered imperative, let not the Go- 
vernment be unmindful of its first obliga- 
tion: the landlord had a right to demand 
from them that his life and property should 
be secure. Were the measures now laid 
upon the table sufficient for the emer- 
gency to be met? ‘The monstrous crimes, 
the peculiar state of society, were unpa- 
ralleled. The Government had on their 
side men who knew Ireland well. Did they 
believe that a paltry Arms Act would be 
sufficient to meet this frightful system ? 
Did the right hon. Member for Dungarvon 
(Mr. Sheil) believe that such a measure as 
this would meet the difficulty? Did he 
believe that the murderer would find no 
other and as sure a weapon to carry out his 
design? Did he believe that the evidence 
for prosecution would be more easily in- 
duced to come forward? Did he believe 
that conviction would be more readily ob- 
tained by a jury? These were the consi- 
derations which were urged in 1843, when 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Tamworth introduced an Arms Act. The 
subject was far too important to be bound 
up with party feelings. Publishing pro- 
clamations and writing letters from the 
Castle, however able the documents might 
be, were not sufficient. Active and vigor- 
ous steps could alone meet the evil. Le 
admitted the energy of the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government in Ireland. 
But they acted unfairly to one who under- 
stood the position of that country, in not 
enabling him to carry out his views. He 
approved of that part of the measure by 
which a locality would have a pecuniary 
interest in bringing criminals to justice ; 
but let the power be given of making domi- 
ciliary visits not only by day but by night. 
[Sir G. Grey: For what purpose ?] 
a right be given to search for arms. But, 
above all, let an inducement be given to 
men to come forward in support of the 
law. An hon. Gentleman whom he held 
in great respect, the hon. Member for 
Rochdale (Mr. 8. Crawford), and other ex- 
cellent and philanthropic men, deluded 
themselves into a belief that a thing called 


tenant-right was a panacea for the ills of 


Ireland. If by tenant-right was meant the 
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claim of an outgoing tenant to remunerg- 
tion for capital invested in the permanent 
improvement of the land, its justice must 
be acknowledged, and the moral obligation 
of the landlord, God forbid that any one 
should deny! But could any one really 
believe that the legal acknowledgment of 
such a claim would be sufficient to satisfy 
a secret council whose laws were written in 
blood; and if tenant-right meant what 
misguided men had been too often taught 
to believe—if it meant to give the tenant 
a vested interest, not in the capital which 
he had laid out on the land, but in the soil, 
such a proposition was no other than open 
and avowed robbery. It was a proposition 
which required no argument to refute it, 
because directly opposed to the rights of 
property, which were held so dear and so 
jealously guarded by every member of that 
and every well-ordered State. Should the 
time come when that right might be re- 
garded with less respect, he did not believe 
the authors of the change would be more 
prosperous, more happy, or more secure. 
Although they could not observe the diffi- 
culties to be contended with unappalled in 
legislating for Ireland, there was still much 
to hope in a firm and vigorous determina- 
tion to maintain the law at all hazards, in 
the increased energy which, in many parts 
of Ireland had been displayed in meeting 
the difficulties with which indviduals found 
themselves surrounded, in the increased 
capabilities of the soil, and in the applica- 
tion of a law which he believed would ulti- 
mately tend more than anything to facili- 
tate the improvement of cultivation and 
the application of capital. On the other 
hand, they had to regret the apathy they 
found in other parts of the country—they 
had to deplore the low moral tone of cer- 
tain districts—they had to deplore that in 
many instances the relief granted so libe- 
rally by Parliament last year had tended 
to cherish such a dependence upon other 
aid than their own energices—they had 
| deeply to regret that in some instances— 
| he trusted that they were few—the lan- 
guage of those who should be guides and 
teachers of their people, the ministers of 
| the people, had tended to inflame instead 
| of soothing the evil passions of their flocks. 
| Those who had guided the helm of affairs 
‘had a most difficult course to pursue. 
| Every commission which had been ap- 
| pointed, every individual who had turned 
| his attention to Ireland, had wound up his 
| opinion by stating that until life and pro- 
perty were made secure, no means could be 
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successful to advance the state or to im- | 
rove the condition of Ireland. Should | 
the measures which the Government pro- | 
posed be adequate—should it be their lot | 
to give security to life and property in Ire- | 
land, they would have thrown a bridge 
over an abyss which had hitherto kept | 
Ireland back in the scale of civilisation 
and improvement—they would have thrown | 
the first plank upon which might pass with 
security, and upon which would pass, he | 
had no doubt, with rapidity and energy, 
capital and enterprise, diffusing life and | 
vigour through that hitherto paralysed | 
country. 


Mr. R. M. FOX (Longford) said, that | 


the result of a long residence in pone 


had been to convince him that the unset- 
tled state of the law as to landlord and 


tenant was the cause of that conspiracy | 
which led to the commission of so many | 
crimes; and that the want of employment | 


afforded ready tools for the purpose. He 
learned that the Bill which Her Majesty’s 
Government intended to introduce would 
be very impotent in its effects; for, in his 
opinion, no measure short of the sale of 
the entire occupancy to the tenant would 
succeed in removing speedily what he be- 
lieved to be the cause of agrarian disturb- 
ances in Ireland. As to the remedial mea- 
sures of the Government for the purpose 


of providing employment for the people, he | 


was surprised that one subject had been 
forgotten. It formed one of the resolu- 
tions submitted to the Government by the 
deputation of Irish Members, and was of 
the greatest importance—he meant the 
subject of the arterial drainage of Ireland. 
In the county of Kildare, Mr. More 0’Fer- 
rall had found, by that means, sufficient 
employment for the poor of a large barony, 
without having had recourse to any extra 
taxation. This plan would render it unne- 
cessary to call for any advances from the 
Imperial Treasury; because even now there 
were a large number of individuals who 
would advance the money upon the secu- 
rity of the ventures paying a large rate of 
interest; and the only reason why the 
landed proprietors themselves had not un- 
dertaken these works was to be found in 
that unfortunate apathy which prevailed in 
all classes in Ireland—that want of self- 
confidence and self-reliance, which had 
been engendered in all classes, he believed, 
by their never having been trusted with 
the power of exerting their own energies, 
but having always been subject to the con- 
trol of others. He wished that the Go- 
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vernment would now employ the numerous 
local engineers who were stalking about 
the country doing nothing, in ascertaining 
the opinions of the landlorcs upon this sub- 
ject; and he was sure that they would 
soon obtain as many signatures as would 
be necessary to commence these draining 
works. He knew that he should be blamed 
for this advice; but he believed that it was 


| the only effectual mode of providing em- 


ployment for the people. He laid no great 
stress for that purpose upon the repairing 
of unfinished roads; although good in it- 
self, it would not answer the object of af- 
fording immediate employment to the 
people. 

Viscount BARNARD was prepared to 
'give his support to the measure of Her 
| Majesty’s Government, but would have 
preferred that they had brought forward a 
measure of a more stringent character. It 
was, in his opinion, much better for the in- 
terests of Ireland that the constitution 
should be outraged for a period, than that 
there should be no protection for the secu- 
|rity of life, or the maintenance of good 
order. It was impossible for hon. Mem- 
| bers who resided at this side of the water, 
| to form anything like a correct idea of the 
| lawlessness which prevailed in Ireland. It 
might with perfect truth be said, that in 
| certain districts the reign of terror held un- 
disputed away. He had that evening re- 
ceived a letter addressed to a noble relative 
of his by a gentleman of large possessions 
in the county Cork. The writer, who was 
a liberal employer and an excellent land- 
lord, enclosed a copy of an anonymous let- 
ter which had been sent to him a few days 
since, and which was worded as follows:— 

“ Sir—Take timely notice, that if you do not 
take care of yourself, and leave off your doings, 
you and your vagabond agent will be made exam- 
ples of to the whole country. We are aware of your 
doings, and will put an end to your life if you do 
not mind and be better to your tenants.” 
No better landlord was to be found in Ire- 
land than the gentleman to whom that 
truculent communication had been sent; 
and what must be thought of the state of 
the country in which such a man could ex- 
perience such treatment? He cheerfully 
bore testimony to the admirable manner in 
which the present Lord Lieutenant dis- 
charged the difficult and embarrassing du- 
ties incidental to his position; but all his 
exertions would be ineffectual for the re- 
pression of crime, unless he were properly 
supported by the Legislature. If the Bill 
which was brought forward for the protec- 
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tion of life in Ireland last Session had 
passed into law, the necessity for any such 
measures as the present would have been 
superseded, and many a valuable life might 
have been spared.. The peasantry in all 
other districts of Ireland, besides those 
which had been specified as the principal 
theatres of disturbance, were for the most 
part orderly and well-behaved; and it was 
in their name and for their sake that he 
advocated the enactment of some measure 
which would strengthen the hands of the 
Executive, and render the detection of 
criminals more certain. He had on all 
former occasions supported the coercive 
measures which were brought forward with 
a view to the attainment of that object; 
and to the present measure he was also 
prepared to give his countenance, not, 
however, without an expression of regret 
that it was not more stringent. 

Mr. P. SCROPE might perhaps feel 
himself called upon to apologise, as an 
English Member, for taking part in the 
present debate, were it not that the time 
had arrived when the general opinion of 
the country seemed to be unanimous in ac- 
knowledging the truth of the assertion, 
that the condition of Ireland was a ques- 
tion with which the condition of England 
was inextricably involved. The evils of a 
vicious state of society in Ireland were sure 
to react upon England, and to come back 
on the English people in the shape of a 
heavy mulct on the capital of the country. 
Even in the absence, therefore, of any no- 
bler motive for interference on behalf of 
Ireland, this country was impelled, by a 
due regard for her own interests, to make 
an effort to ameliorate the physical condi- 
tion of the Irish people, inasmuch as the 
condition of the people of the one country 
would eventually and inevitably influence 
that of the other. It was not possible to 
permit the Irish people to remain in the 
same condition in which they had been for 
the last twenty or thirty years, without 
dragging down the English population to 
the same miserable level, by the invasion 
of Irish poverty, and the contagion, it 
might be, of Irish crime. With respect 
to the question under the immediate con- 
sideration of the House, he would take 
leave to say that this was not the first oc- 
easion on which he had mingled in similar 
discussions. Like the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Barnard), he had taken part in the 
discussions on the various Coercion Bills 
which from time to time had been brought 
forward by different Governments since he 
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had the honour of a seat in that House; 
but, unlike the noble Lord, he had inya. 
riably opposed them. In the years 1834 
and 1835, the earliest periods in which it 
was possible for him to have so acted, he 
had recorded his opposition to the principle 
of coercion by dividing the House, on a re. 
solution which was substantially as fol. 
lows: That Parliament would not be jus- 
tified in passing any law to increase the 
powers of the Executive for the repression 
of crime, unless, at the same time, it dis. 
tinetly pledged itself to take into consider- 
ation measures to remove the causes of 
those crimes; unless it offered security to 
the occupying tenants against harsh eject. 
ments; unless it afforded to the honest and 
industrious labouring man the means of 
living by his industry, and removed that 
dread of extermination and consequent 
destitution which was the prevalent and 
fruitful source of agrarian crime amongst 
the Irish peasantry. To the measure at 
present under consideration he was not 
prepared to offer opposition, for he shared 
in the feeling which seemed to be enter- 
tained by many, that it was of a milder 
character than might have been expected; 
but at the same time he could not forbear 
from giving expression to his conviction, 
that unless it were accompanied by some 
measure of a remedial character, it would 
prove ineffectual in attaining the end at 
which it aimed—the security of life and 
property in Ireland. If he thought that 
those most desirable objects could be en- 
sured by means of Coercive Bills, he should 
never have resisted them; but he had op- 
posed them because he was convinced in 
his soul that it was idle and preposterous 
to expect any such consequence to follow 
from such a course. There was but one 
way to give security to the life of the land- 
lord in Ireland, and that was by taking 
care that security should be given to the 
life of the tenant. He was happy to find 
that it was in contemplation at length to 
call the attention of Parliament to the con- 
sideration of measures which would tend to 
promote that great end; for he was con- 
vinced, that until some means were devised 
for securing the life and property of the 
poor man in Ireland, it was folly to think 
of protecting the rich. That House took 
a step in the right direction last year, when 
they passed the new poor-law. Surprise 
had been expressed by some Members that 
that law had not contributed to the sup- 
pression of outrage in Ireland, and to the 
establishment of a better order of things; 
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put it should not be forgotten that the law | not a knife and fork question—nor a bread 
had only been in operation for a couple of | and cheese question, nor now a potato 
months, and could not be said to have as | question (for the potato crop had to a 
yet had a fair trial. Indeed, it could | great extent disappeared)-—it was literally 
scarcely, with propriety, be said to have as | a question involving the means of existence 
yet come into operation at all. It was ir-| which stimulated the great masses of the 
rational to expect that feelings which had | peasantry to combine in associations, and 
been engendered in the souls of a suffering | carry out laws which they passed in 
people by centuries of oppression, should | those associations by a series of outrages 
be rapidly effaced, and should suddenly | directed by regular sentence at a mid- 
disappear; but he certainly did entertain a| night tribunal, and executed by the 
sanguine hope that the poor-law would lowest class of ruffians hired for the pur- 
eventually produce a most beneficial effect | pose. By a reference to the concen- 
in Ireland, and that the poor would recog- } trated digest of the evidence collected by 
nise in it the solicitude of the Government | the Devon Commission, it would be seen 
that their lives should be protected. That | that the result of the elaborate inquiries 
this feeling would gradually spring up and | instituted by that Commission into the cause 
gain vigorous growth in the country he | of agrarian outrage in Ireland was the dis- 
had not the slightest doubt; but it should | covery that they had their origin in the in- 
be borne in mind that the poor-law only | cessant endeavour of the people to convert 
affected to ensure the preservation of the | the possession of land into an indefeasible 
lives of the most destitute class in the | title. It was said that those crimes were 
country. The crimes of which an account | confined to certain districts. That might 
so painfully circumstantial had been given | be true in the present instance; but it was 
that evening were, for the most part, if not | equally true that there were few, if any, 
perpetrated, at least designed, and sym- | districts in which they did not from time 
pathised in by a higher and larger class | to time break out when the same causes 
than the poor-law would affect. The oc-| operated to produce them. The outrages 
| broke out sometimes in one place, and 
| sometimes in another; and the excitement 
ito their breaking out was generally the 
| prevalence of some series of ejectments by 
| which an example was made by some land- 
men to have some security for the con- | lord who wished to clear his farm of the oc- 
tinued enjoyment of their holdings, which | cupying tenantry. The tenantry in the 
ineighbourhood then took the hint, and 


they wished to retain, in order that they | 
might not sink into that class of destitute | thinking that they would be ejected also, 
paupers for whose relief the poor-law was | they determined in those secret conclaves 


a | 
designed ? 
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cupying tenants were at the bottom of all 
the agrarian outrages. in Ireland, 


Was 
the House prepared to protect the property 
of the occupying tenants? Would they 
pass a law to enable one million of those 


If the Legislature were not | of which he had spoken to make an ex- 
pepared to do this, it was idle to think that | ample of the landlord or his agent, or the 
they should be enabled to throw a shield | party who came into the farm. They thus 
around the landlords by any such enact- | endeavoured to bring about such a system 
ment as the present. It was the dread of | of intimidation as would prevent the spread- 


degenerating into the pauper class which | 
prompted the tenants to commit such 
crimes. It was, in fact, the dread of ab- 
solute destitution. The present state of 
Ireland was looked upon by some as a 
paradox, a problem, and a puzzle; but, in 
reality, it originated from what they all 
knew to be the constitution of human 
nature. The tenant’s antagonism with 
his landlord was literally a struggle for the 
means of existence—for the common ne- 
cessaries of life. ‘The means of livelihood 
in Ireland were to a great extent identified 
with the possession of land; and it was the 
terror of losing that land, and being left 
toabejct destitution, that worked like mad- 
hess in the brain of the peasant. It was 





ing of the system of consolidation, for that 


| was the way this system of outrage took 


its root. But there were some counties in 
which disturbances were not heard of at 
all, where the main objects for which this 
system of intimidation was created by the 
tenantry in Tipperary was fully carried out 
—he spoke of the whole province of Ulster 
—through the kindly feelings of the land- 
lords, and those privileges could not be 
taken away or refused without the danger 
of agrarian outrage. If the same security 
were granted to the tenant in Tipperary, 
that county might be as tranquil as Down 
or Armagh. He (Mr. Scrope) wished to 
take that opportunity of expressing his 
conviction that it was only by the conces- 
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sion of privileges throughout the country 
similar to those enjoyed in Ulster, they 
could prevent those offences. He could 
not understand how any person could feel 
alarm at the proposition to establish such 
a system of tenant-right throughout Ire- 
land, when it was found to be attended 
with so many advantages to the landlords 
of Ulster. It had answered so admirably 
in the province of Ulster that he could not 
understand how it was looked upon with 
so much horror by the landlords in other 
parts of the country. 

Sir R. PEEL said: I should be unwil- 
ling, Sir, to let the first night of the de- 
bate on the proposal of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to pass without publicly de- 
claring that it is my intention to give 
to that proposal a cordial support. I 
cannot resist the force of the appeal 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
made to the House. The right hon. 


Gentleman has told you that Her Ma- 
jesty, in the Speech from the Throne, has 
recommended you to take into considera- 
tion the state of Ireland with reference to 
the prevalence of atrocious crimes, to the 
impunity of the offenders, and to the in- 
adequacy of the existing law to give pro- 


tection to life and property. The right 
hon. Gentleman has justly said that this 
House, without committing itself to the 
details of any particular measure, has, in 
an unanimous Address to the Throne, con- 
veyed to Her Majesty the assurance that 
it will take this subject into immediate 
consideration. The right hon. Gentleman 
has said that the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and Her Majesty’s Government, 
charged with the heavy responsibility of 
giving protection to the subjects of the 
Queen, in return for the allegiance which 
the law exacts from them, consider the 
state of the law to be imperfect, and that 
on their responsibility they must demand 
additional powers. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has fortified the claim, thus made 
on the responsibility of the Executive Go- 
vernment, by reciting details of crimes 
which can leave no doubt on the mind of 
any man that it is our duty to attempt, 
at least, to arrest the progress of one of 
the vilest and most sanguinary tyrannies 
that ever existed in any country having a 
claim to be called civilised. Why cannot 
I resist the force of the appeal thus made 
by the right hon. Gentleman? Because it 
is precisely the same appeal which some 
two years since I myself made, and made 
in yain. Now, Sir, let me not be mista- 
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ken. I most fully admit that measures of 
this nature are no effectual remedy for the 
social evils that prevail in Ireland. Nay 
for I will conceal none of the objections 
—it is always with great reluctance that 
I have consented to propose, or that 
I consent to support such measures, because 
there is this evil attending them, even with 
reference merely to the peace and tran. 
quillity of the country, that it is impossi- 
ble to enforce them without, in some de. 
gree, diminishing confidence in the efficacy 
of the ordinary law, and paralysing its 
operation. But still, when I hear, upon 
the authority of the Government, and 
when I find the statement confirmed by 
evidence, that there exists in Ireland an 
organised conspiracy—employing assas- 
sins, in order, without reference to age, 
sex, property, or condition, to deprive of 
their lives the faithful and unoffending 
subjects of Her Majesty—I say the con- 
tinuance of this conspiracy is such a 
scandal, that none of the objections 
that may apply to the measure appear 
worth consideration, compared with the 
evil of apparent connivance at that scan- 
dal. And although I think this Bill is 
no permanent remedy for the social evils 
of Ireland, yet I, for one, will not post- 
pone my consent to this measure till I hear 
what are the other measures, what are 
the more permanent remedies, the Govern- 
ment has to propose. I will enter into no 
parley with assassins. I say it is our duty, 
if we wish to lay a foundation for the per- 
manent improvement of Ireland, to do all 
we can to preserve the lives of Her Ma- 
jesty’s faithful and loyal subjects in that 
country; it is our first duty to paralyse 
the arm of the assassin. Having done 
this, let us apply our deliberate consider- 
ation to other measures of a different char- 
acter, calculated to improve the condition 
of a part of the empire which ought to 
be as dear to Englishmen as England it- 
self. No evil can afflict Ireland that will 
not react on this country; whether it be 
want of employment, misery, or poverty, 
depend on it the evil effects of these things 
will not be limited to the soil of Ireland; 
they will react on the state of society here, 
on the social position of the English la 
bourer, and the remuneration he gets for 
his toil. I feel all these things strongly 
and acutely; yet I much fear that any one 
who expects immediate results from mea- 
sures of improvement, well intentioned as 
they may be, takes too sanguine a view of 
the power of legislation to remedy evils of 
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long endurance. The length of the time 
they have lasted is no doubt a reason for 
the immediate consideration of a remedy; 
but it is also a reason for distrusting the 
immediate efficacy of legislation. Take 
the remedies generally proposed. One is 
emigration. At first sight it seems a 
simple matter to transfer the superabun- 
dant population of one part of the empire 
to a colony in want of additional labour ; 
but when you address yourselves practi- 
cally to the subject you feel all the diffi- 
culties of it; you find that to transfer any 
such portion of the population of Ireland 
to a distant colony, as shall tell on the 
social state of Ireland, cannot be done with- 
out great expense and much preliminary 
preparation. Then there is the measure 
on which the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Scrope) 
has dwelt so much—namely, the improve- 
ment of the relations between landlord and 
tenant. The hon. Gentleman has laudably 
directed much of his attention to that sub- 
ject, has adverted to the good effect of the 
tenant-right in Ulster, and contrasted the 
state of things in that province with the 


condition of Connaught and Munster ; but | 


there are other causes for that distinc- 
tion, and the hon. Gentleman must not 
rush too suddenly to the conclusion that 
the legislative introduction of the usages 
that exist in Ulster into Connaught and 
Munster would at one produce there the 
same effect. There is another hon. Gen- 
tleman who is equally entitled to com- 
mendation for the attention which he has 
given to this subject, I allude to the hon. 
Member for Rochdale (Mr. S. Crawford), 
who has in his own ease set an example 
which many landlords might well imitate. 
I assent to the justice of the principle 
which I understand him to contend for. f 
think that the tenant—particularly in Ire- 


land, where he has to bear expenses which | 


the tenant in this country does not bear, 
such, for instance as the erection of the 
place in which he has to live—I admit 
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on the part of those immediately benefited 
by it, would be calculated more than any- 
thing else to shake confidence in the se- 
curity of property, to diminish the stim- 
ulus to improvement, and would be as 
fatal to the well-understood interest of 
the tenantry as of the proprietors. There 
ought to be no distinction in princi- 
ple between the law of property in Eng- 
land and the law of property in Ireland, 
with respect to this tenant-right. We ad- 
mit here the justice of the principle, that 
the tenant improving his land ought not to 
be dispossessed of it, and made to forfeit the 
money he has laid out in improvements at 
the mere caprice of the landlord. I think 
that protection to the tenant to be just in 
England, and just therefore in principle 
in Ireland also; but no man who con- 
siders this question, and desires to make 
it the subject of direct legislation, can enter 
on the discussion without being soon aware 
of the very formidable difficulties in the 
way. Only last Session, there being a 
general concurrence in the justice of the 
principle acted upon in Lincolnshire—the 
principle, I mean, by which the tenant, 
being dispossessed of his farm, has a right 
to the value of the unexhausted improve- 
ments he has made on his land—when an 
attempt was made to introduce by law that 
principle throughout England, we know 
how great were the difficulties of legisla- 
tion on the subject. We must expect to 
encounter equal difficulties in the case of 
Ireland, even with respect to the limited 
view of tenant-right taken by the hon. 
Gentleman who spoke last, namely, that 
the tenant should have the right to recover 
for improvements made by him on the soil. 
They are difficulties which ought not to 
make us despair, but ought, at any rate, 
to render us not too sanguine as to the 
results of our legislation. So, with respect 


|to many other matters deeply connected 


that the tenant who has improved the pro- | 


perty has a just claim for compensation 
against the owner of the land. I have 
heard it, however, contended in this de- 
bate that the general application of the 
tenant-right of Ulster will be no remedy 
for the evils of Ireland; that you must go 
further ; that you must give the tenant an 
absolute right in the occupancy, without 
reference to any improvements he may 
have made. I must say that a law estab- 


with the social state of Ireland: feeling, 
as I do, the vast importance of giving 
them early consideration, I am yet not 
sanguine enough to hope that the best de- 
vised measures can tell immediately on the 


| present condition of Ireland, or can relieve 


' actions of 1846. 


lishing such a right, though it might pro- | 


duce a temporary lull for some two months 


us from the duty of taking immediate steps 
with respect to assassination and the con- 
spiracy of assassins. It is not my intention, 
Sir, in giving my support to the Government, 
to make any reference to the bygone trans- 
It has been said by an 
hon. Gentleman, that it is due to the late 
Government that you should resist this 
measure, because you defeated a similar 
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measure when they were in office. The 
best reparation you can make to the late | 
Government is to pass this law. As for | 
reparation in any party sense, so far | 
from wishing to see the passing of this 
measure in any way urged against the 
Government as a triumph in reference to 
any proposal made at another time, I utterly 
disclaim entertaining such sentiments. The 
state of society in Ireland is the para- 
mount consideration; and all party disputes 
are utterly unworthy of consideration. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite has pro- 
posed a measure, which, on the respon- 
sibility of the Government, he thinks 
adequate for the purpose. We must regard 
the decision of the Government as almost 
final in this respect. A popular assembly 
respresenting the people ought to be un- 
willing to force on the Government mea- 
sures of coercion which they who are re- 
sponsible for the public peace do not think 
necessary for its preservation. I wish to ob- 
serve, however, that there are parts of the 
proposed measure which I do not under- 
stand. I do not understand what is to be 
the nature of the tribunal before which, in 
a proclaimed district, offenders are to be 
carried. I understand the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman to propose that the Lord Lieutenant 


of Ireland should have unlimited power to 
proclaim districts in Ireland corresponding 
with the limits of counties or with smaller 
territorial divisions. Then I understand 
that the Lord Lieutenant is to have a double 


discretionary power in respect to the posses- | 
sion of arms—first, a power to interdict the | 


carrying of arms except by parties named in 
the Act or especially authorised. [Sir G. 
Grey: That would necessarily follow from 
the proclamation.] Secondly, a power to 
prevent the possession of arms, and to 
authorise the search for them by day. 
I will take the case of a witness eall- 
ed on to attend a trial, in a district 
where the sympathy is with the mur- 
derer and not with the murdered man. 
I take it for granted that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant would allow that witness the pos- 
session of firearms—that that a case 
in which he would exercise his discretion 
as to permitting the use of arms. In the 
case of carrying arms or of possessing arms 
in violation of the proclamation, the right 
hon. Gentleman has not said whether the 
offence is to be tried by the ordinary or by 
special tribunals. [Sir G. Grey: By the or- 
dinary tribunals with a right of challenge. | 
I am also bound to say that I think the state | 


is 


of the law with respect to the possession of |i in this respect, 
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arms, after this Bill has been passed, will 
be unsatisfactory. In districts proclaimed 
by the Lord Lieutenant, the population may 
be disarmed, either partially or totally; in 
the latter there will be a power of domi- 
ciliary visits, and of depriving all parties 
| of the possession of arms, except those 
| who are specially permitted to retain them; 
| but I am afraid that, unless the permis. 
|sions to retain arms are very wide, you 
| wey create great insecurity in some of 
the disturbed " districts, There can be no 
doubt that many persons in the lower 
ranks of society are now in the posses- 
sion of arms for no dishonest or illegal 
purpose, but bond fide for the purpose of 
offering that resistance which is the most 
effectual check upon the disturber of the 
public peace. The shooting of one man 
in the act of violating the law by the brave, 
determined occupier of a house, has more 
effect in repressing outrage than half a 
dozen executions. To disarm, indiscrimi- 
nately, all persons in a proclaimed district, 
except a privileged class, will not, I am 
afraid, have the effect which, as I am sure, 
the right hon. Baronet is desirous that the 
Bill should have—to afford additional pro- 
tection to life and property. In certain dis- 
tricts, proclaimed by the Lord Lieutenant, 
there will be a general disarming of the 
people. In the adjoining districts, not 
being proclaimed, there will be no pro- 
hibition, no restriction whatever, as to 
the indiscriminate possession of arms by 
all persons. Now I must say that there 
are many districts of Ireland in which 
repeated murders may not oceur, yet in 
which there is no justification whatever 
for permitting the perfectly unrestricted 
possession and parade of arms. The Lord 
Lieutenant will have the power of issuing 
his proclamation disarming the inhabitants 
of certain districts; but it would be inf- 
nitely better to have a general and perma- 
nent Act regulating the possession of arms, 
applicable to the whole country, rather than 
to provide that in certain districts, to be 
named at the discretion of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, the possession of arms is to be to- 
tally prohibited, while in other districts, 
almost as bad, and immediately adjoining 
the proclaimed districts, the people will not 
only have the power to keep arms in their 
| houses, but to parade those arms in the 
i face of the authorities at mid- day, and to 
| carry on those shooting operations to which 
the police-constable of whom we have 
|heard referred. The state of the law 
under the Bill before 
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the House, will be very imperfect and! it is quite unfair to impute to Ireland gen- 
unsatisfactory; and I hope the right hon. | erally crimes of this nature; it is most 
Baronet (Sir G. Grey) will not abandon | unjust to judge of the general disposition 
altogether the intention of proposing an | of Ireland from the iniquity of particular 
Arms Act, which, with as little vexation as | districts. With respect to the great 
possible, may regulate generally the pos- towns of Ireland—for instance, Dublin, 
session of arms throughout the country. | Limerick, and Cork—where the people are 
What will be exactly the state of the law/ collected together in large bodies, they 
with respect to Whiteboy offences under the seem to be even more submissive to the 
proclamation, it is impossible to say, with- laws, more obedient to authority, than 
out minute reference to the Whiteboy Acts; | they are in this country; and the same 


and I do not think that this is the occasion 
for entering into those details. I consider 
that the right hon. Baronet has offered a 
full vindication of this measure. He has 
proved that there exists in Ireland a degree 


may be said of the inhabitants of many 
counties. In many districts of Ireland 
the people are more peaceable, more re- 
signed, more patient under privation, than 
the people of this country: nothing can 


be more unjust than to judge of the general 
'character of the people of Ireland from 
_ those plague-spots which have been men- 
tioned. But these crimes are so invete- 
rate in certain districts, that I greatly mis- 
trust the efficacy of any mere temporary 
law for their suppression. I greatly doubt 
| whether it is not absolutely necessary to 
strengthen the hands of the Government. | subject such districts to a permanent dis- 
My firm belief is, speaking from the ex-| cipline. I do not think it would be neces- 
perience of thirty or forty years, that there | sary to have enormous penalties or uncon- 
are certain districts in Ireland, parts of | stitutional powers ; but I would have new 
the county of Tipperary, for instance, in| police districts, I would have the strictest 
which there is such an inveterate, such an | registry of every person within them, and 
I would subject those districts—as the 
‘right hon. Baronet proposes—to the ex- 
| pense entailed by extraordinary measures; 
| though when the people are suffering, as 
| is at present the case, from extreme 
| poverty, I donot know whether this step 
| would afford any very effectual remedy. 
| I would also have a detective police, as 
| well as a protective police. I consider 
‘that this is what you want in Ireland. 
| You have an excellent police for defeat- 
\ing powerful combinations, but I think 
a party of some property were stationed | you are wanting in a detective police. 
in order to insure the death of a magis-|1 think you ought to have a police es- 
trate of the highest respectability. By | pecially engaged in the detection of these 
one of those roads this magistrate tra-| offenders. I think you should also give 
velled, and by the five assassins stationed | the most complete assurance to witnesses 
on that road he was murdered. It ap- | that, if they aid you in carrying the laws 
peared that the assassins had been hired at | into effect, they shall have valid protection. 
two or three guineas a piece to commit | I know how difficult it is to deal with this 
the deed. A reward of 1,000/. was| question. You must take care not to hold 
offered to any person but those who ac-|out the temptation to unfounded accu- 
tually fired the shots, for the conviction of | sations; but when a man who comes for- 
each of the assassins. The person by/| ward to give his evidence in aid of the 
whom they were engaged laid open the| law is doomed, if not to murder, at least 
whole plot, and claimed the reward. ‘Two! to certain ruin, there is a discouragement 
of the assassins whom he employed were to the due administration of the law for 
convicted on his evidence; and, in eon- | which it is almost impossible to find 
Sequence of the assurance given by the|aremedy. Even if you send such a wit- 
Government, I paid that man 2,000/, But| ness to Canada, or to some of our other 
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of insecurity for life which ought not to be 
permitted to continue. I cannot say whe- 
ther the Bill he proposes will be efficacious 
or not; but I earnestly hope, that if be- 
fore Parliament may separate there should 
be reason to believe that this Bill will not be 
efficacious, no fear of taunt will prevent 
him from appealing to Parliament to 


hereditary, if I may so say, disposition to 
commit murder—that some decided per- 
manent effort must be made to check the 
evil. So long since as the year 1814 I de- 
tailed cases of organised conspiracies to 
murder, directed against gentlemen of the 
highest respectability, exactly similar to 


those which have been laid before the 
House by the right hon. Baronet. I recol- 
lect perfectly well a case in which, on each 
of three different roads approaching the 
town of Clonmel, five assassins, hired by 
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colonies, I fear that, with the great faci- 
lities of communication which now exist, 
you cannot give him the protection he 
needs. He will probably be a marked man 
in the colonies, and still exposed to the 
vengeance which he hoped to escape by 
abandoning his native land. These sub- 
jects, as it appears to me, deserve the 
serious consideration of the Government; 
but the immediate necessity is for the 
passing of a law directed against murder, 
and conspiracy to murder, in Ireland. I 
will quarrel with none of the details of 
this measure. I will give it throughout 
my cordial support; and I trust that those 
who opposed the measure brought forward 
in 1846, will not think it incumbent on 
them from any consideration for the late 
Government, to withhold their support 
from the Bill now before the House. 

Mr. MAURICE O’CONNELL was un- 
derstood to say, that although the right hon. 
Baronet who had just resumed his seat in- 
formed the House that he had brought in 
Coercion Bills for Ireland in 1814 and 1846, 
he had only just discovered the want of re- 
medial measures. It was only just now 
that the right hon. Baronet had thought of 
such a policy, and for the first time in his 
life he had mentioned the subject of tenant- 
right in Ireland. Had he thought of ten- 
ant-right in 1814, the case of Ireland 
might have been far different at the pres- 
ent day. THe hoped that if the Govern- 
ment got leave to bring in this Bill, they 
would accompany it as early as possible 
with a sound and equitable Landlord and 
Tenant Bill. He should offer no other op- 
position to the bringing in of the Bill. It 
trenched so little upon the constitution, 
that he should not deem it his duty to op- 
pose it, although he should most certainly 
not vote for it. In the list of defects which 
the hon. Member for Tamworth enume- 
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rated in the Bill was one—that it was one | 


not of a permanent character. The Sec- 
retary of State for the Home Department 
did not mention the term of duration, 
but he clearly meant the Bill to be of 
a temporary character. 
panied the measure during the present 


short Session with a good Landlord and | 
Tenant Bill, he would find no necessity for | 
_ between the right hon. Baronet and the last 


continuing the Coercion Act. 


He hoped 
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ters that they had escaped from the dan- 
gerous trap which he thought had been 
laid for them. He feared that coercion for 
Ireland would have been proposed in order 
to gratify the prejudice of England. He 
heard with great astonishment from Lord 
John Russell, that his Lordship was pre. 
pared with a Coercion Bill; but he could 
see nothing in the present measure to jus- 
tify that appellation—he could see no vio- 
lent interference with the principles of the 
constitution. The search for arms in the 
hands of officious policemen might create a 
little disturbance; but he hoped that the 
most stringent clauses of the Bill would 
never be brought into action. He should 
go back to his constituents with infinite 
satisfaction and tell them that they were 
not about to be visited by any measure of 
great severity. 

Mr. DISRAELI said: I had not in- 
tended, during this debate, to trespass one 
moment upon the attention of the House; 
but, with every wish to remain silent, I 
cannot, after the speech which we have 
just heard from the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth, but feel it due to 
myself and to those who opposed his Irish 
Bill in the last Parliament, to make one ob- 
servation, that the present House of Com- 
mons may understand the position in which 
we stand towards the House and each other 
with regard to the present Bill. I will not 
say—though it would be a legitimate rea- 
son for the course which we took—that 
it arose from a general want of confidence 
in those who were then the responsible ad- 
visers of the Crown. We did not merely 
oppose the Bill of the late Government for 
regulating the possession of arms in Ire- 
land because we had no confidence in them. 
On the contrary, though that would have 
been a perfectly legitimate ground of ob- 
jection, it was not that which we used; for 
I myself and other Members of the last 
Parliament objected to that measure, not 
because it was brought in by the Govern- 
ment then in power, but because we thought 
we had a right to assume that it was intro- 
duced with no serious intention of carrying 
it, and because we took exception to several 
of its provisions. I therefore wish the House 
to understand the differences which subsisted 


that the duration of the Bill would be| Parliament on the subject of his measures 


limited to the shortest period. 


Mr. CALLAGHAN, as an old repre- | 
sentative, and one whose political opinions | 
had generally coincided with those of the | 
right hon. Baronet. 


present Government, congratulated Minis- 


of Irish legislation; and I desire especially 
to call attention to the difference between 
the policy towards Ireland of the present 
Government as contrasted with that of the 
At the commence- 
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ment of the Session of 1846, the Admin- 
jstration of the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth announced to Par- 
liament and to the country that life and pro- 

y in Ireland were in imminent danger. 
I hope the House will recollect—though 
many are now present who did not belong 
to the late Parliament; but they, I trust, 
even then took too strong an interest in 
the condition of the country to remain ig- 
norant of what was at that time passing in 
this House—they, in common with other 
Members, will, 1 hope, remember that Par- 
liament was in a hurried manner called to- 
gether, and we were informed that life and 
property in Ireland were in imminent peril 
at the time of our assembling; yet the 
Bill of the right hon. Baronet for giving 
protection to life and security to property 
in Ireland was not introduced for months 
after the meeting of Parliament—was not 
laid upon the table of this House till the 
month of June. [Mr. Hupson: It was 
brought down in the month of April.] It 
was not before this House for any purpose 
of practical legislation till the month of 
June. That Session of Parliament, as we 
all remember, was occupied with business 
of great importance; but however impor- 
tant the affairs which engaged its atten- 
tion, they could not have been more im- 
portant than the protection of life and 
property. Nor did we who opposed the 
Bill resist it merely on account of the de- 
lay of the late Government in the conduct 
of that Bill, though that of itself supplied 
a fair ground of suspicion; on the con- 
trary, we had other and more important 
objections. My noble Friend the Member 
for King’s Lynn, who is, I regret to say, 
prevented by indisposition from attending 
here this evening—that noble Lord took 
the lead in opposing the Bill; he denounced 
it as a Curfew Bill—as a measure which 
would compel men to stay within their 
dwellings after sunset. Yet when he ex- 
amined the analysis of crime, which was 
laid on the table as the foundation of the 
law, he observed that the majority of them 
Were noonday assassinations. This ob- 
jection was then often urged, and it was 
never satisfactorily answered. In my opin- 
lon, it is to the credit of the present Go- 
vernment, that as they feel the necessity 
of interfering, they have done so early in 
the Session, and, as I believe, with a sin- 
eere intention to pass the measure. It is 
not for me—and I agree with the right 
hon. Member for Tamworth, that it is not 
for any one sitting at this side of the 
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House—to urge the Queen’s Government 
to advance in an outrage upon the con- 
stitution. If the present measure be not 
strong enough for the occasion, on the Go- 
vernment, and on the Government alone, 
rests the responsibility; and I need not re- 
mind them that that responsibility is not 
alight one. I must say I am happy to 
find that, after all we have heard of the 
state of Ireland, an addition of 200 con- 
stables may secure the peace and prosper- 
ity of that country. But I have no doubt 
that the Government have well considered 
the subject. I have no doubt they have 
great confidence in the officer who has to 
administer the powers given by this law. 
It is not our part, under any circumstances, 
to urge the Government to exceed the 
powers which they deem necessary for at- 
taining the purpose which we all desire; 
and I am glad to find that there will be 
almost a unanimous consent in supporting 
the measure which they have introduced. 
All that I have risen for is, to let it be clear- 
ly understood that the passion of party did 
not induce us, even for the purpose of ter- 
minating the existence of an Administra- 
tion which we did not wish to endure— 
that nothing but a legitimate consideration 
induced us to oppose the measure of the late 
Government. [‘ Hear!’’] I will answer 
that ironical cheer; I am not saying that 
we did not embrace legitimate opportunities, 
which every Gentleman and every party 
would; and if there be any party in this 
House holding the existence of a Govern- 
ment to be generally injurious to the country, 
I should think the whole character of our 
constitution was lost if that party did not 
exercise its power upon a legitimate oppor- 
tunity. I say that that was not a factious 
opposition, for the reasons which I have 
given you: first, that the measure that was 
introduced by the late Government, which, 
at the commencement of the year, an- 
nounced as the basis of its legislation that 
the lives of Her Majesty’s subjects were 
in danger, was not really proceeded with 
until six months after Parliament had 
been sitting; and, secondly, that that mea- 
sure contained a principle of legislation 
which we considered unnecessary and arbi- 
trary. 

Sik G. GREY expressed his grati- 
fication at the spirit and temper in which 
the proposed measure had been received, 
and begged to thank those Gentlemen who 
had come down with an intention of oppos- 
ing the introduction of the Bill, but had 
consented to allow it to be brought in that 
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evening ; because he felt its efficiency 
would be greatly promoted by the prompti- 
tude with which it would be adopted by Par- 
liament. With regard to the question of the 
hon. Member (Mr. M. O’Connell), it was 
the intention of the Government to propose 
that the Bill should be in force until De- 
cember Ist, 1849, and to the end of the 
then next Session of Parliament. With 
respect to the observations of the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel), he agreed that 
great advantage resulted from certain 
parties in Ireland, small farmers for in- 
stance, retaining arms for the purpose for 
which he believed they had acquired them, 
namely, self-defence; and he thoughthe had 
stated, that while with regard to carrying 
arms abroad, the license would be the ex- 
ception, it would be given far more exten- 
sively in regard to retaining arms in the 
house. With respect toa detective police, 
the attention of Lord Besborough was 
called to that, among other subjects, early 
in this year, before that fatal illness which 
had deprived the Government of his co- 
operation and the country of his services; 
and under his administration the organisa- 
tion of a detective police was commenced, 
which had been carried on by the present 
Lord Lieutenant, who had lately reported 
favourably of its efficiency. The Government 
had no intention of proposing a revival of 
the former Arms Act; but at the same 
time some regulation with regard to the 
indiscriminate possession of arms, ag ap- 
plicable to all Ireland, was under the con- 
sideration of the Lord Lieutenant, who 
had brought the subject under the attention 
of the Government. He hoped the House 
would understand that, by the present Bill, 
which contained provisions more stringent 
than would be suitable for any general 
measure, the Government were not pre- 
cluded from proposing a measure of 
that kind if circumstances should ren- 
der it necessary. With regard to the 
Bill proposed by the right hon. Baro- 
net in 1846, there was an Arms Act then 
in force, and the powers then asked for 
were powers, not only in addition to the 
ordinary law of the land, but to the Arms 
Act, which did not expire until the end 
of the Session of 1846. The present Bill 
was proposed with the earnest hope and the 
belief that the sanction of Parliament to 
this measure would so far strengthen the 
hands of the Government as to enable them 
to afford protection to life; if this measure 
should fail, and if crime and outrage, not- 
withstanding this Bill, should continue to 
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prevail to a large extent in Ireland, the Go. 
vernment would not shrink, for any fear of 
those taunts referred to by the right hon, 
Baronet, from coming to Parliament, and 
asking for such further powers as would ‘ 
enable them to perform the duty which they 
owed to their Sovereign, and to the people, 
who were entitled to such protection. 

Mr. WAKLEY understood that the 
hon. Member for Nottingham (Mr. F, 
0’Connor) intended to divide the House on 
the first reading of the Bill. That division 
might place many Members in a very un- 
fair position. He did not understand from 
the Government that there was any distinet 
promise of remedial measures before thes e- 
cond reading of the Bill. The Government 
were silent. He should, therefore, consider 
it his duty to move an Amendment— 

“ That it is not just to the people of Ireland to 
enact any Bill of a coercive character without at 
the same time enacting measures with a view to 
give permanent relief.” 

The Government ought not to object to 
that. He did not complain of their con- 
duct with regard to Ireland since they had 
been in office; he never recollected any 
Government that had acted with a more 
kind or generous feeling with respect to 
Ireland. In many respects—in fact, in 
nearly all, they were entitled to the grati- 
tude of the people of that country. But 
Parliament was assembled now specially 
for taking the state of Ireland into con- 
sideration, and the Government had come 
forward with a coercive measure, and a 
very indistinet promise with regard to reme- 
dial measures. What was to prevent them 
from introducing the series of Bills at once? 
The tone and spirit of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir G. Grey) had been admirable; 
of all that the right hon. Baronet had said, 
he approved; but before voting for such a 
Bill as this, he had a right to know what 
were the other measures of a remedial and 
soothing character which the Government 
meant to introduce. But there was no 
such statement made; no description was 
given of those measures — no explanation 
with regard to the propositions they were 
to contain. The hon. Member for Roch- 
dale (Mr. W. 8. Crawford) introduced as 
long ago as 1836 a Bill with regard to 
landlord and tenant; but it received very 
little attention, even from Irishmen: seve- 
ral times he was counted out. But the 
principle ‘of that Bill was now acknow- 
ledged; even the Government was sup- 
posed to approve the principle. At the 
same time, the landlord and tenant ques- 
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tion had been a puzzling one to him (Mr. 
Wakley); he used to think that what was 
called “‘ tenant-right”” appeared to be land- 
lord robbery; but Gentlemen seemed to 
like it; and if they were pleased with it, 
why should they not have it? So with 
this Bill: this was a matter of shooting 
Irishmen in Ireland; and if that was an 
amusement which they relished, why should 
not they have it? Occasionally, however, 
mistakes were committed, and Irish women 
were shot; and as a matter of gallantry, he 
was bound to protect them from any such 
inflictions for the future. He did not un- 
derstand what was going on in Ireland ; 
but the Government were in possession of 
all necessary information to enable them to 
bring forward some well-defined and clearly- 
understood measures. But, as this had 
not been done, he did not choose to give 
his vote for a Bill which he did not alto- 
gether approve. The Bill might, under the 
circumstances stated by the Government, 
be perfectly justifiable. Crimes in Ireland 


appeared to be of so horrible a character 
that there was scarcely any power which 
Government could ask for that he would 
not support, provided he saw at the same 
time propositions laid before the House in the 
shape of Bills that would strike at the very 


root of the evils in that country, and which 
would place society upon a perfectly new 
footing. In the absence of any such mea- 
sure, he felt bound to press his Amendment 
Mr. BROTHERTON observed, that 
whatever his hon. Friend the Member for 
Finsbury might say as to the course in- 
tended to be taken by the hon. Member for 
Nottingham placing him in an awkward | 
position, he confessed that the Amendment 
just proposed by his hon. Friend was cal- 
culated to place him in a much more awk- 
ward dilemma. He, like his hon. Friend, } 
had opposed every Coercion Bill that had | 
hitherto been introduced since he had been | 
a Member of that House; and he always 
stated, as his reason for doing so, that in 
his judgment conciliation had never yet | 
been tried. Coercion had always been had | 
recourse to; and he never would support | 
coercion until he saw a disposition to do 
justice to Ireland by promoting remedial 
measures. He was happy on this occasion 
to hear the sentiment expressed by the 
Irish Members, that this was a Bill not to 
be characterised as former Bills had been. 
He had great confidence in the discretion 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; and he 
had equal confidence in the noble Lord at 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government | 
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that he would fulfil the promise he had in- 
timated to the House, by introducing mea- 
sures of conciliation for promoting social 
improvement in Ireland. There would need 
no coercion in Ireland if people would only 
act upon proper principles. But no mea- 
sures of improvement could be introduced 
until there should be security for life and 
property. Whatever might have been his 
former course in respect to such measures 
as the present, he was happy to feel that 
he had the moral courage to support a pro- 
position which he believed was calculated 
to promote the wealth and happiness of the 
community, and he should certainly vote 
for the introduction of the Bill. 

Mr. REYNOLDS moved that the de- 
bate be adjourned, [*‘ No, no!’’] 

Lorp J. RUSSELL understood from 
the whole previous course of the debate, 
that the House was anxious to come to a 
division upon the main question as to the 
introduction of the Bill that night. Several 
hon. Members who were at first prepared 
to oppose even the introduction of the Bill, 
afterwards declared, upon hearing the 
statement of his right hon. Friend (Sir G. 
Grey), that they did not know how far they 
should carry their opposition to the mea- 
sure itself; but that they were at least 
ready to allow the Bill to be introduced. 
If that were the case, he did submit to the 
House that to adjourn the debate, not till 
to-morrow (because it would be most in- 
convenient to postpone the business which 
was specially appointed for to-morrow), 
but to a future day, would be defeating the 
object for which the House had assembled, 
and would prevent the Irish Members from 
giving that consideration to the Bill which 
was most desirable. He did, therefore, 
hope, that if the hon. Gentleman persisted 
in his Motion, the House would agree that 
the debate ought not to be adjourned, but 
that the Bill should be introduced. 

Mr. REYNOLDS was quite willing to 
withdraw his Motion, reserving to himself 
the privilege of opposing the Bill in any 
future stage. 

Mr. M. J. O'CONNELL hoped the 
same rational course would be adopted by 
the hon. Member for Finsbury. He joined 
with the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. 
Brotherton) in appealing to the hon. Mem- 
ber to withdraw his Amendment, which 
would certainly place him (Mr. M. J. 
O’Connell) in as awkward a position as it 
did his hon. Friend. If such an Amend- 
ment as that proposed by the hon. Member 
for Finsbury were brought forward on the 
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second reading of the Bill, or on going 
into Committee, he, as an Irishman, and as 
an enemy to all coercion, would cordially 
support it. In fact, it would be a matter 
of consideration with him, whether it would 
not be his duty to move such an Amend- 
ment in another stage of the measure. But 
to delay the discussion in order to know 
what other measures were about to be in- 
troduced, was not only putting the Irish 
Members in an invidious position in that 
House, but was placing them in a most 
unpleasant position before the country. 
He therefore hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would concur with those hon. Members 
who, like himself, did not altogether ap- 
prove of coercion in the abstract, but were 
nevertheless willing to allow this Bill to be 
placed before the country. 

Mr. S. CRAWFORD said, that he and 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Wakley) felt them- 
selves in a position of embarrassment, in 
consequence of its being the intention of 
the hon. Member for Nottingham to divide 
the House on the original question. They 
felt that if they did not bring forward this 
Amendment, and yet opposed the hon. 
Member for Nottingham, they would be 
declaring their decided approval of the Bill. 
He considered it was necessary to guard 
his vote, by not giving it in favour of this 
Bill without some knowledge of the reme- 
dial measures that were to accompany it. 

Sir G. GREY assured the hon. Gentle- 
man that he would not be in the least 
pledged to any opinion in favour of the 
Bill by not opposing its introduction now. 
His hon. Friend the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford (Sir R. Inglis) the other 
night assented to the introduction of a Bill 
by the hon. and learned Member for You- 
ghal (Mr. Anstey), although he entertained 
the strongest objection against the mea- 
sure, reserving to himself the right of op- 
posing it on the second reading. 

Mr. MAURICE O’CONNELL would 
ask the hon. Member for Finsbury to with- 
draw his Amendment; and would say this 
much to him—that if before the second 
reading a Bill on the subject of landlord 
and tenant, and other remedial measures for 
Ireland, were not brought forward, he should 
not only be prepared to agree with the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman, but, 
as the saying was, would “ go the whole 
hog”’ with him. 

The House divided on the question, that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the question :—Ayes 233; Noes 20: 
Majority 213. 
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repeat the lists, and we have designated 
the absentees on the second Division. ] 


List of the Aves. 


Adair, H. E. 

Adair, R. A. 8. 
Anson, hon. Col. 
Attwood, J. 
Bagshaw, J. 

Bailey, J. 

Baines, M. T. 
*Baring, H. B. 
Baring, rt. hon. F, T. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Beckett, W. 

Bellew, R. M. 
Benbow, J. 
*Beresford, W. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Bernal, R. 

Bernard, Visct. 
Birch, Sir T. B. 
Blackall, S. W. 
Bourke, R. 8. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Brand, T. 
Bremridge, R. 
Broadwood, H. 
Brockman, E. D. 
Brooke, Lord 
Brotherton, J. 
Brown, H. 

Bruce, Lord E. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Bunbury, E. H. 
Burke, Sir T. J. 
Campbell, hon. W. F. 
Cardwell, E. 

Carew, W. H. P. 
Carter, J. B. 
Castlereagh, Visct. 
Caulfield, Col. 
Cavendish, hon. C. C. 
Cavendish, W. G. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Clay, J. 

Clements, hon. C. S. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Cockburn, A. J. E. 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Collins, W. 
Corbally, M. E. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Cripps, W. 

Curteis, H. B. 
Davie, Sir H. R. F. 
Deedes, W. 

Deering, J. P. 
Disraeli, B. 

Dixon, J. 

Dodd, G. 
Drummond, H. 
Duckworth, Sir J. T. B. 
Duff, G. S. 

Duke, Sir J. 
Duncuft, J. 

Dundas, Adm. 


Dundas, Sir D. 
Dundas, G, 

Dunne, F. P. 
Edwards, II. 

Evans, J. 

Evans, W. 

Farrer, J. 

Ferguson, Sir R, A, 
Fitzpatrick, J. W. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. G. W, 
Foley, J. H. H. 
Forbes, W. 

Fordyce, A. D. 
Fortescue, hon. J. W. 
Fox, W. J. 

Freestun, Col. 
French, F. 

Frewen, ©. H. 
Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Glyn, G. C. 

Grace, 0. D. J. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J, 
Granby, Marq. of 
Grattan, H. 
Greenall, G. 

Greene, T. 

Grenfell, C. P. 
Grenfell, C. W. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey, R. W. 
Grogan, E. 

Gwyn, H. 

*Hall, Sir B. 
Hallyburton, Ld. J.F.G, 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hamilton, J. H. 
Hastie, A. 

Headlam, T. E. 
Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, H. A, 
Heywood, J. 
Hindley, C. 

Hodges, T. L. 
Hodgson, W. N. 
Hood, Sir A. 
Horsman, E. 
Hudson, G. 

Hutt, W. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jackson, W. 

Jervis, Sir J. 

Jervis, J. 

Jocelyn, Visct. 
Keogh, W. 

Keppel, hon. G. T. 
Ker, R. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H, 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lewis, G. C. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Littleton, hon. E. R. 
Lockhart, W. : ab 
M‘Gregor, J. 
M‘Naghten, Sir E. 


—) 





* Absent from the second division. 
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M*Tavish, C. C. 


Magan, W. 
oMeher, N. V. 
Mahon, The O’Gérman 
Maitland, T. 
Marshall; J. G. 
Martin, C. W. 
Martin, S. 
Matheson, A. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P, 
Melgund, Visct. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
*Moffatt, G. 
Monsell, W. 
Moore, G. H. 
Morgan, O. 
Morpeth, Viset. 
Mowatt, F. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Norreys, Sir D, J. 
Nugent, Sir P. 
O’Brien, Sir L. 
O'Connell, M. J. 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
*Ord, W. 

Oswald, A. 

Paget, Lord C. 
Paget, Lord G. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Visct, 
Parker, J. 

Patten, J. W. 
Pearson, C. 

Peel, rt, hon. Sir R. 
Peel, Col. 

Perfect, R. 

Peto, S. M. 

Pigott, F. 
Pilkington, J. 
Pinney, W. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Plowden, W. H. C. 
Price, Sir R. 
Pusey, P. 
Raphael, A. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Ricardo, O. 

Rice, E. R. 
Rufford, F, 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, F. C. H. 
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Sadleir, J. 

Scrope, G. P. 
Seymour, Lord 
Shafto, R. D. 
Sheil, rt.hon. R. L. 
Sheridan, R,. B. 
Simeon, J. 

Smith, J. B. 
Somerville, rt. hn. SirW. 
Sotheron, T. H. S. 
Spooner, R. 
Stafford, A. O’B. 
*Staunton, Sir G. T. 
Strutt, rt. hon. E. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Stuart, J. 

Sutton, J. H. M. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Tenison, E. K. 
Tennent, R. J. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
Towneley, J. 
*Townley, R. G. 
Turner, E. 

Verner, Sir W. 
Verney, Sir H. 
*Villiers, hon, C, 
Vivian, J. E. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
*Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Ward, H. G. 
Watkins, Col. L. 
Wawn, J. T. 

West, F. R. 
Westhead, J. P. 
Willcox, B. M. 
Williams, J. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wilson, M. 

Wood, rt. hon. Sir C, 
Wood, W. P. 
Wortley, rt. hon. J. S. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wyld, J. 

Wyvill, M. 

Yorke, H. E. R. 


TELLERS. 
Rich, H. 
Tufnell, H. 


List of the Nors. 


Anstey, T. C. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Devereux, J. T. 
Fagan, W. 

Fox, R. M. 
Greene, Capt. 
Keating, R. 
Lushington, C. 
Meagher, T. 
Morgan, H. K. G. 
O’Brien, T. 
*0’Connell, M. 


O’Connor, F. 
O’Flaherty, A. 
Power, N. 
Reynolds, J, 
Scholefield, W. 
Seully, F. 
+Seeley, C. 
Thompson, G. 


TELLERS. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Wakley, T. 





* Absent from the second division. 
t Voted with the Ayes on the second division. 
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The House again divided on the original 
Motion :—Ayes 224; Noes 18: Majority 
206. 

Leave given. 

Bill brought in and read a first time. 

House adjourned at ten minutes to One 
o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, November 30, 1847. 


Minutes.) Took the Oaths.—Several Lords. 

PetITIONS PRESENTED. From the Royal Burgh of Ayr, 
for the Alteration of the Stamp Duties (Scotland) in so 
far as they concern Personal and Moveable Estates in 
Scotland. 


HYPOTHECATION OF GOODS IN INDIA. 

The Ear of ELLENBOROUGH said, 
he should not detain their Lordships very 
long in moving for the papers of which he 
wished to obtain copies. The returns for 
which he applied were as follows: — 

* An account of all sums advanced by the Go- 
vernment of India on the hypothecation of goods, 
in each of the years from 1839 to 1846, both in- 
clusive, with the rate or rates of exchange at 
which, in each year, such sums have been ad- 
vanced, and the credit given for the repayment of 
such advances; also an account of the amount of 
all bills drawn upon the several Presidencies in 
India respectively by the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company in each of the years from 
1839 to 1846, both inclusive, with the rate or 
rates at which such bills were drawn in each year, 
and the number of days after date or sight at 
which such bills were made payable; also a copy 
of the notification issued by the Government of 
India on the 5th of August, 1843, with respect to 
the proposed discontinuance of advances on the 
hypothecation of goods, and of any official report 
which led to the issue of such notification, and of 
all correspondence between the Government of 
India and the Court of Directors relative to such 
proposed discontinuance of such advances ; also 
copies of all memorials or representations ad- 
dressed to the Commissioners for the Affairs of 
India or the Court of Directors, by merchants in 
England, with respect to such advances, together 
with the replies thereto, from 1839 to 1846, both 
inclusive ; and also copies of any agreement en- 
tered into by any company or companies for con- 
structing railways in India with the Government 
of India, or the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, whereby any amount of interest 
is guaranteed to such railway company.” 

He believed it would not be denied that 
some of the early failures of commercial 
houses connected with India were to be 
attributed to the practices respecting which 
he now required information; and he 
thought it most desirable that the House 
should have before them any statements 
calculated to throw light upon the cireum- 
stances under which commercial transac- 
tions with India were at present practically 
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earried on. From the year 1834, when 
the existing charter of the East India 
Company came into operation, down to 
the present moment, there had been con- 
stant complaints from the merchants con- 
nected with India of the manner in which 
the changes then made had operated, and 
the system on which the transactions of 
business had, during the last thirteen 
years, proceeded. The papers for which 
he had moved would, he hoped, at all 
events, bring the matter partially before 
them; but he did think it to be ultimately 
necessary to examine witnesses, for the 
purpose of showing the practical injury 
which the present system had inflicted. 
Looking at all the circumstances of the 
case—even before he had an opportunity 
of looking into the papers—he did not 
hesitate to say that the subject was one 
which deserved serious attention from the 
responsible advisers of the Crown; and he 
hoped that the matter would not be left 
solely to the Board of Control, but that 
Ministers, as a Government, would investi- 
gate and consider the whole question: this 
he entreated them to do, and to look at it 
in all its bearings. Not long since he had 
seen in a newspaper a statement to the ef- 
fect that the Directors of the East India 
Company had given directions for the 
transfer from India of certain quantities of 
bullion, for the purpose of enabling them 
to meet their engagements in this country. 
For that statement he believed there was 
some foundation, and he certainly should 
regret to see the purpose there referred to 
carried out to any considerable extent; for 
in 1832 there had been a similar export 
of bullien, and, according to the evidence 
of Mr. Trevelyan, that export had been 
attended with very injurious effects. It 
might be very convenient for the Directors 
to have bullion exported to them from In- 
dia to meet their engagements here, and, 
in times of difficulty like the present, such 
exports might save them the necessity of 
paying heavy discounts for the use of 
money, and prevent the lowering of divi- 
dends on East India Stock; but such a 
misfortune could not be felt to any great 
extent; it could only influence the incomes 
of a limited number of persons in this 
country; whereas the export of bullion 
would materially affect the great body of 
the people in India. Upon these grounds 
he did recommend the Government to take 
the matter into their immediate considera- 
tion. 


The Eart of AUCKLAND said, he had 
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not had any communication upon this sub- 
ject with his right hon. Friend the Presi. 
dent of the Board of Control; he appre- 
ciated the difficulties and the evils to which 
the noble Earl had called the attention of 
the House, and on more than one occasion 
he had made efforts to effect a change in 
them. With respect to the second sub. 
ject which the noble Earl had brought un. 
der their notice, he was not prepared then 
to afford him any answer, for he was not 
aware of the circumstances under which 
the remittances had been made. 

Motion agreed to. 

House adjourned. 


Turnpike Trusts. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, November 30, 1847. 


MINUTES.] Pk&TITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Du Pre, from 
several places, against Removal of Jewish Disabilities,— 
By Mr. Ewart, and other hon. Members, from several 
places, for Inquiry into the Case of the Rajah of Sattara, 
—By Viscount Melgund, from Greenock, for Repeal of 
the Bank of England Charter Act.—By Mr. G. Craig, 
and Mr. Benjamin Smith, from Leith and Stirling, for 
Repeal or Alteration of the Bank of England Charter Act 
and Banking (Scotland) Act.—By Colonel Thompson, 
and Mr. J. Williams, from Yorkshire and Finsbury, 
against Coercive Measures, (Ireland), and for Measures 
of Amelioration.—By Mr. Fagan, from Cork, for Altera- 
tion of Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Act.—By Mr. 
Berkeley, from Bristol, for Abolition of Punishment of 
Death. 


AMALGAMATION OF TURNPIKE TRUSTS. 
Mr. FREWEN, pursuant to notice, 
proposed the following resolution :— 


“That, in order to facilitate the passing of 
Acts for the purpose of amalgamating turnpike 
trusts, this House will generally consent to sus- 
pend the Standing Orders during the present 
Session of Parliament in cases of Private Bills 
the object of which is to unite two or more turn- 
pike trusts. That, on or before the last day of 
February, 1848, and one month before leave be 
given to bring in any Bill for the purpose of unit- 
ing turnpike trusts, the promoters of any such 
Bill shall be required to give notice, in the form 
prescribed by the Standing Orders, once in some 
newspaper published in the county, or, if there is 
none published in the county, then in a newspaper 
generally circulating in the county where the 
said turnpike roads are situated, of their intention 
to make such application to Parliament ; and shall 
also serve, or cause to be served, on the clerk of 
each of the said turnpike trusts, a copy of the said 
notice; and there shall be a schedule attached to 
each Bill, stating whether the trustees of each 
trust assent to or dissent from (or otherwise as 
the case may be) such Bill.” 


His object was to facilitate in every way 
the introduction of Private Bills for the 
amalgamation of turnpike trusts. The 
good which might be expected to result 
from adopting such a step was strongly 
evidenced in the case of the metropolitan 
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yoads. Since they had all been combined 
in one commission there had been a very 
great saving in expenditure; debts to the 
amount of 186,000/. had been paid off, 
the tolls had been reduced to one-fourth of 
what they were, and all the gates had been 
removed three miles from the metropolis. 
He thought if the principle were applied 
te a considerable extent throughout the 
country, the advantage would be very 
great. In the county of Leicester, with 
which he was connected, he might say that 
the feeling was almost universal that it 
should be carried out. The expenditure 
upon the turnpike trusts in that county 
this year was greater than the income; it 
was daily increasing, and he was anxious, 
therefore, that the same principle which 
had been applied to the metropolitan roads 
should be generally extended throughout 
the country. By adopting such a course 
he believed the expenses of trusts might 
be reduced at least one-half. 

Mr. STRUTT said, the ultimate object 
which the hon. Gentleman had in view 
might be a very good one; but that did not 
appear to him to be the present question. 
The House of Commons had laid down cer- 
tain Standing Orders to prescribe the course 


which parties applying for any Private 


Bill were bound to take. The subject of 
the notices which it was desirable to give, 
inorder to protect private persons, espe- 
cially came under the consideration of the 
House; and the resolutions which the 
House had adopted, and embodied in the 
Standing Orders upon that subject, had 
hitherto been invariably adhered to. The 
hon. Gentleman now came down, upon the 
strength of one individual case, and pro- 
posed to suspend all those Standing Or- 
ders. He was not aware that any Com- 
mittee upon the subject had recommended 
such a change in their proceedings. He 
thought also that the hon. Gentleman had 
not made out a case for such interference; 
and he felt it his duty, therefore, to oppose 
the present Motion. 

Sir W. JOLLIFFE agreed, that it 
would be a most inconvenient time to dis- 
cuss the general question of the Standing 
Orders, and he was glad that the right 
hon. Gentleman had expressed his inten- 
tion of opposing the Motion. It might 
happen that, in the county of Leicester, 
the trusts might be ready to amalgamate; 
but he knew that in many parts of the 
south of England the trusts were in such 
a state that an amalgamation was utterly 
and entirely hopeless. He did not see 
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that the Motion proposed by his hon. 
Friend would remedy the great evils which 
existed under the present law, and he 
trusted therefore that his hon. Friend 
would not press it. 

Mr. FREWEN said, though he had 
only mentioned the county of Leicester, he 
believed that the desire for amalgamation, 
to which he had referred, prevailed pretty 
generally throughout the country. How- 
ever, as it would be useless to press his 
Motion after what had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman, he begged leave to 
withdraw it. 

Motion withdrawn. 


MEASURES FOR IRELAND. 

Mr. JOHN O’CONNELL, who had 
given notice for to-night that he intended 
to ask the Government what measures they 
intended to bring forward to meet the ag- 
gravated distress of the present winter in 
Ireland, and when those measures were to 
be laid upon the table, was anxious to put 
his questions in a more definite form, and 
to state distinctly the points upon which 
he wished for information. He begged to 
ask, first, whether further returns had 
been received respecting the working of 
the poor-law in Ireland? Next, whether 
means were contemplated for giving imme- 
diate employment and food to the destitute 
poor of Ireland, by the completion of the 
roads, and other such minor public works 
as might be necessary for the object? Also, 
what measures would be enacted, and when 
they would be brought forward, to check 
the spread of fever in Ireland? Also, what 
plan the Government had with reference to 
waste lands, with a view to the employ- 
ment of the people and the improvement 
of the land, and when that would be 
brought forward? Another question he 
had given notice of for to-night, and that 
also he now proposed to put. It was, when 
would the contemplated Bill for the amend- 
ment of the laws regarding landlord and 
tenant in Ireland be introduced ? 

Sir G. GREY observed, that the hon. 
Gentleman had placed a short notice upon 
the Paper of one or two questions which 
he intended to put to the Government; but 
a very short time since he had received 
from the hon. Member a copy of a series 
of questions, including a variety of in- 
quiries as to the intentions of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the completion of 
public works, the employment of the peo- 
ple in various ways, the reclamation of 
waste lands, the measures to be taken for 
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arresting the spread of fever, and other 
subjects. He was certainly not prepared 
to state what measures might be proposed 
by Her Majesty’s Government with re- 
ference to those subjects; but if the hon. 
Member for Limerick had furnished him 
with a copy of the precise questions he in- 
tended to put, instead of giving notice of 
one or two short questions, he would have 
been prepared to give an answer to his in- 
quiries. He might state, however, that 
Her Majesty’s Government did not intend, 
under the present circumstances of the 
country, to call upon Parliament to sanc- 
tion any further advances of money to Ire- 
land. There still remained at the disposi- 
tion of Government large stores of food 
from the supply which had been placed at 
their command last year, and which would 
be sufficient to meet any necessity that 
was likely to arise for the relief of the des- 
titute poor in Ireland. He might also state 
that the Government were not prepared 
to propose to Parliament any further mea- 
sures for affording advances to the landed 
proprietors of Ireland. He could not state 
what course the Government might think 
fit to adopt at a later period of the Session, 
but these were their present intentions. 
With regard to the landlord and tenant 
uestion, he might state that a Bill on that 
subject had been prepared, and was now 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment; and he must say, he thought it 
would be a very unwise and inexpedient 
proceeding on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, and would tend to defeat the 
object of those who wished to see a well- 
considered measure on the subject intro- 
duc 4, if, within the next few days, and 
before it had received the most careful and 
deliberate consideration, they were to lay 
that Bill upon the table. He could not, 
therefore, pledge himself as to the precise 
time when that measure would be brought 
forward; but the Bill had been drawn, and 
was now under the consideration of the 
Government, and it was their intention to 
submit it to Parliament as soon as they 
were satisfied that it was likely to work 
efficiently. 

Mr. J. O'CONNELL had supposed that, 
if he had not placed in the hands of the 
right hon. Baronet the precise questions 
he intended to ask, he might, after the 
brief notice he had given, have been met 
with the objection that the notice was too 
general. He begged to say that, as he 
did consider the reply of the right hon. 
Baronet satisfactory, he would move an 
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Amendment on the Motion for bringing up 
the report of the Committee for Supply. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Mr. URQUHART rose to put to the 
noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign Af. 
fairs the question of which he had given 
notice—Whether it were the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to interfere in 
the affairs of Switzerland, otherwise than 
as a mediator invited to act by both the 
parties @ 

Viscount PALMERSTON: An answer 
to that question might almost be given by 
referring to the passage in the Queen’s 
Speech which relates to the affairs of 
Switzerland; but I will state to the House 
that the original disposition of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government was to abstain entirely 
from any interference, of any sort or kind, 
in the affairs of Switzerland. At the 
earnest request, however, of the Govern. 
ment of France, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment consented, in conjunction with the 
other four Powers, to offer their mediation 
between the two contending parties in 
Switzerland, with a view, if possible, of 
bringing about an amicable settlement of 
the differences which have led to hostilities 
in that country. But Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment made it the condition of their 
joining with the other Powers in that offer, 
that it should be left entirely optional to both 
or either of the parties to accept or refuse 
the offer; and that the refusal of such offer 
by either one or both of those parties 
should not be made, by any other party, 
the ground of hostile measures or armed 
interference. It is right, however, that I 
should state on the other hand, that there 
was a distinct understanding requested by 
the other Powers, that that condition should 
not be considered as fettering any of those 
Powers with regard to the exercise of any 
rights they might conceive themselves to 
possess by virtue of treaties. I think it 
right to remind the House of that which 
many hon. Members may not bear in mind 
—that by a declaration signed by the Five 
Powers in November, 1815, at Paris, the 
Five Powers declared that they guaranteed 
the neutrality, the independence, and the 
inviolability of the territories of the Swiss 
Confederation, as those territories were 
defined by the Congress of Vienna, and 
by the Treaty of Paris, signed on that day; 
and that they considered it was for the in- 
terest of the whole of Europe that that in- 
dependence and inviolability should be pre- 
served, and that the Swiss territory should 
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be exempt from any foreign interference. 
[have stated the course that Her Majesty’s 
Government have taken; and I may add 
that we are ready, in conjunction with the 
other Powers, to offer our friendly offices 
for the purposes of adjusting the differences 
between the two parties in Switzerland, 
but that Great Britain will not be a party 
to any forcible interference between those 
two parties. 

Mr. URQUHART said, the noble Lord 
had answered satisfactorily the question he 
had put, and he now wished to ask another 
question—whether England, in abstaining 
from interference, save as a mediator, 
would resist the attempt of any other 
Power to interfere actively ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON was sure 
the House must feel that it would not be 
proper for him to state what course the 
Government of this country might take in 
any supposed emergency. 


LAW OF MARRIAGE. 

Mr. RICE, seeing the hon. Member for 
Buteshire in his place, wished to ask him 
when the Commission sitting upon the law 
of marriage was likely to make its report ? 

Mr. S. WORTLEY observed, that the 
House was aware that at a late period of 
the last Session a Committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the subject of the 
marriages of individuals with the sisters of 
their deceased wives; but, although the 
Commissioners had held several meetings, 
they found it impossible to prosecute their 
inquiries efficiently during the vacation. 
Since the beginning of November the Com- 
missioners had met regularly twice a week, 
and had collected a body of very valuable 
evidence; and he might state that parties 
who communicated information to them 
had been informed that their communica- 
tions would be regarded as confidential. 
He could not state when the report was 
likely to be laid before the House; for, in- 
dependently of the question of the law of 
marriage with regard to the degrees of 
affinity, the Commissioners were directed 
to institute inquiries with reference to 
marriages solemnised abroad and in the 
colonies. He did not know whether the 
Commissioners might determine to report 
upon those subjects jointly or separately; 
but, if they came to the conclusion to make 
Separate reports, he hoped their report as 
to marriages within the degrees of affinity 
would be presented to the House early in 
the ensuing year. 
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COUNTY COURTS. 

Mr. WALPOLE wished to put a ques- 
tion to the right hon. Home Secretary with 
reference to the fees received in the county 
courts. In the schedule to the Act by 
which those courts were established, nu- 
merous fees were specified, and it was pro- 
vided that the officers of the court should 
receive fees for every order, or application 
for an order. Now, it appeared that in 
some cases, where debts were ordered to 
be paid by monthly instalments, the officers 
had maintained that the first decree, and 
the order to pay, were separate orders, 
and they had accordingly charged two 
fees. He (Mr. Walpole) considered that 
this proceeding was contrary to the inten- 
tion of the Act; and, as the Government 
contemplated paying the officers of these 
courts by fixed salaries, instead of allowing 
them to continue to be paid by fees, he 
wished to ask whether they would permit 
the continuance of the practice to which 
he had referred ? 

Sir G. GREY replied, that his atten- 
tion had been called to the practice to 
which the hon. Gentleman had alluded, 
and which had been adopted in some, 
though not in all, of the county courts. 
He fully agreed with the hon. Member 
that that practice was contrary to the in- 
tentions, if not to the express provisions of 
the Act. It would, however, be necessary 
to have a new table of fees established for 
these courts, which was now under con- 
sideration, and he would take care to pro- 
vide against the continuance of the prac- 
tice. 


COMMERCIAL DISTRESS. 

The CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: * I rise, Sir, for the purpose of 
submitting to the House a Motion which 
stands first in order upon the Paper for 
to-day— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the Causes of the recent Commercial 
Distress, and how far it has been affected by the 
laws for regulating the issue of Bank-notes pay- 
able on demand.” . 
And, in pursuance of the promise which 
I made on the first night of the Session, 
I shall avail myself of this opportunity, 
not only of stating the reasons which in- 
duced Her Majesty’s Government to give 
that recommendation to the Bank of Eng- 
land which was contained in the letter of 
the 25th of October, signed by my noble 
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Friend and myself, but I shall also state 
the views which they entertain of the 
causes which have given rise to the recent 
commercial distress. I need hardly say that 
it was from no unwillingness either on the 
part of the Government or myself, that this 
statement was not made at an earlier pe- 
riod of the Session. Considerable misap- 
prehension has prevailed as to many things 
which have taken place, and it was no less 
the interest of the Government than its 
duty to lay such a statement at an early 
period before this House and the country. 
Sir, that duty devolves now upon me, and 
I feel very sensibly the responsibility which 
attaches to me in the performance of it; 
for it is no light matter to have given our 
sanction to a possible violation of the law 
of the land, although, in fact, that law has 
not been infringed. It is not necessary 
for us to apply for any Bill of Indemnity; 
but we do stand here amenable to the 
judgment of Parliament, and we felt it to 
be our duty to call Parliament together at 
an earlier period than usual, in order that 
we might be enabled to apply for a Bill of 
Indemnity, if necessary; and, at any rate, to 
submit ourselves to the judgment of Parlia- 
ment for the course which we have taken. 
It is also impossible not to feel that when 
men’s interests have been so seriously affect- 
ed, and their feelings so much excited, the 
time is hardly arrived when an impartial 
judgment can be passed upon what has 
taken place. I feel, further, that I may 
have some difficulty in carrying with me 
the attention of the House in the state- 
ment which it will be necessary for me to 
make in order that all the circumstances 
may be laid fairly before them; and I hope, 
therefore, that I may ask from the House 
even more than that share of indulgence 
which I have so often experienced at their 
hands. Sir, in taking the course which 
we have pursued, we were prepared to be 
blamed upon both sides. Independently of 
that blame which usually attaches to per- 
sons who take a middle course, it was ob- 
vious that the views which Gentlemen 
would be likely to take of our conduct 
would be influenced to a considerable de- 
gree by the opinions which they entertained 
of the Act of 1844—that those who ap- 
prove of that Act were likely to blame us 
for sanctioning any deviation from its pro- 
visions; whilst those, on the contrary, who 
entirely disapprove of it, were likely to 
blame us for not having more completely, 
and at an earlier period, departed from the 
spirit of its enactments. Accordingly, 
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since Parliament has met, we have been 
told, on the one side, that we ought not 
to have interfered, and that we have done 
no good by our interference: whilst we 
have been told, on the other, that we ought 
to have interfered sooner, and that we are 
answerable for the misfortunes which Gen. 
tlemen taking that view attribute to our 
non-interference. We have been told, fur. 
ther, that we ought entirely to have given 
up the principle of the Bill of 1844, and 
to have adopted a system diametrically 
opposed to it. Sir, these are heavy charges, 
It is a heavy charge to have sanctioned a 
violation of the law to no purpose ; but I 
may appeal to those who are conversant 
with commercial affairs in this city and in 
this country, whether the most beneficial 
results did not ensue from that interfer. 
ence. With respect to those who say that 
we ought to have interfered sooner, it will 
be for them to prove that an earlier inter- 
ference would not have been mischievous 
instead of beneficial ; and I hope to show, 
before I sit down, that no interference, 
by authorising the issue of a few more 
bank notes, could possibly have averted or 
prevented the heavy pressure which has 
existed during the autumn. In answer to 
those who say that we ought to have de- 
parted still further from the principles of 
the Act of 1844, I say, that if we had 
done so we should have acted directly 
contrary to our firm convictions ; because 
the Government believe the principles for 
regulating the circulation of bank notes 
embodied in the provisions of that Act to 
be sound, and that the operation of that 
Act has been during the course of the year 
salutary and beneficial to the country. 
But, Sir, while I profess my confidence in 
the principle of that Act, I am not one 
of those who say that this or any other 
principle—any other principle, I mean, 
founded upon human wisdom alone—is, 
under all circumstances, at all times, and 
at all hazards, to be carried into practice. 
That there are principles—eternal prin- 
ciples—of right and wrong, from which no 
circumstances can justify a deviation, I 
believe as firmly as any man; but I attach 
no such inviolability to principles which are 
the result of human wisdom. I say this, 
not only of the Act of 1844, but of other 
laws embodying principles more sacred 
still. What can be more sacred than the 
trial by jury 2? What can be a more sa- 
cred palladium of liberty than the Act of 
Habeas Corpus? And yet it is notorious that 
at various times these laws have been sus- 
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pended temporarily with advantage to the 
country. So it is in other sciences as well 
as that of legislation. It is notorious, for 
instance, that while in medical science 
a given course of treatment is proved by 
experience to be the best for certain dis- 
orders, yet, in singular instances, a de- 
parture from that principle—a course of 
treatment diametrically opposed to the or- 
dinary practice—has been perfectly suc- 
cessful. But does any one suppose that on 
this account the ordinary principle is to 
beset at nought ? Success justifies the ex- 
ceptional course of treatment in such a case, 
but in no respect impugns the general 
principle. As I say, Sir, of these laws, so I 
say of the Act of 1844, that it is one 
which it is not indispensable to carry into 
strict execution under all circumstances; 
and I say this more especially, when it was 
first brought into operation under such pe- 
culiar cireumstances—under a combination 
of adverse circumstances so peculiar, that 
they have been unprecedented for years 
past, and I trust will be unparalleled for 
years tocome. I believe that we have not 
seen for years such an unexampled exten- 
sion of credit; so heavy a drain upon the 
available capital of the country, for the 
purchase of corn, and for the construction 
of permanent works; we have not seen so 
general an inability throughout large bran- 
ches of our trade to meet their imme- 
diate engagements; we have not seen so 
general a distrust pervading the commer- 
cial world; we have not seen that distrust 


rising into so universal a state of alarm | 
and of panic as that which prevailed some | 
And I would ask, what | 


six weeks ago. 
legislation and what system can provide 


against the effects of alarm and panic ? | 


All legislation — every system — proceeds 
upon the supposition that men will be ac- 
tuated by the ordinary motives of human 
action; and against the consequences of 
their conduct, when it is influenced by other 
motives, no system and no legislation can 
provide. 
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now, let them remember that the debts to 
be discharged in the autumn of 1847 were 
contracted in money of the same value, 
and that snch a depreciation now would 
but have enabled the debtors to cheat their 
creditors of part of their due. A system, 
which is called free trade in banking, was 
advocated by many able persons in 1844; 
and what is the principle of that system ? 
That notes should be issued in proportion 
to increased transactions and the legitimate 
demands of commerce; that when prices 
are high, and transactions numerous, a 
large issue of notes is required; that when 
prices, on the contrary, have fallen—when 
there is a stagnation or cessation of trade 
-—a smaller amount of notes is needed. 
But is it not notorious that the prices of 
goods and of agricultural produce have 
been low; that commerce was stagnant; 
that upon the principle so advocated a small- 
er amount of bank notes would have been 
required for carrying on the transactions of 
commerce during last autumn even than 
that which the Act of 1844 allowed? No 
system that I know of, except that—if sys- 
tem it can be called—of an issue without 
due provision for convertibility—an issue 
limited only by the discretion of the Direc- 
tors of the Bank, would have allowed of a 
larger issue under recent circumstances. 
Differing, as they did in many points, all 
parties in 1844 concurred in one opinion, 
and that was in condemning an issue of 
notes regulated only by the will of the Di- 
rectors of the Bank of England. I hold, 
therefore, that it is no condemnation of the 
Act of 1844 that it was unable to provide 
for a contingency of this description, which 
it was equally foreign to any legislation, or 
any system, to provide for beforehand, and 
against which none of the systems hitherto 
advocated could have protected us more 
than that of 1844, But, although no provi- 
sion was made for circumstances of this kind, 
it is not because they were unforeseen. Iam 
about to quote from a pamphlet written by 
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It is no fault of the principle | Mr. Jones Loyd, one of the most distin- 


of the Act of 1844 that it was unable to | guished advocates of the principles of the 
provide against that state of things against | Act of 1844, and whose authority, there- 
which no other principle and no other sys- | fore, is high upon this subject. The pam- 
tem that has ever yet been advocated for | phlet was written in 1840, but not pub- 
the regulation of our currency could have | lished till 1844; and he, as the House will 
protected us. Some Gentlemen have ad- | see, distinctly and plainly points to an oe- 
vocated a depreciation of our standard: | currence of such a character as that which 
if the standard had been depreciated in| we have recently witnessed. He quotes, 
1819—if a pound had been of less value | in the first place, from a pamphlet of Mr. 
than it is—that would have been no safe- Huskisson, who says— 

guard against what has taken place. If 


Sopa “ The consequences of sudden alarm cannot be 
they would have advocated a depreciation 


measured, They baffle all ordinary calculation, 
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Cash is then withdrawn, not because the circula- 
tion is excessive, but by the country banks and the 
town bankers, for the purpose of meeting possible 
demands upon them, and by the community at 
large, either directly from the Bank, or indirectly 
through the former channels, for the purpose of 
hoarding, from the dread of some imaginary or 
contingent danger. In such acrisis, every reduc- 
tion in the amount of Bank paper is so far from 
checking the drain, that it agravates the general 
distress.” 

In such a case, Mr. Huskisson states the 
probable need of interference, and then 
continues— 

“The possible cases, however, which may call 
for such an intervention of power, are not ca- 
pable of being foreseen or defined by law. The ne- 
cessity may not occur again; if it should, the ap- 
plication of the remedy must be left to those who 
may then be at the head of affairs, subject to their 
own responsibility and to the judgment of Parlia- 
ment.” 


Upon these words of Mr. Huskisson, Mr. 
Jones Loyd proceeds to observe :— 

“ These remarks of Mr. Huskisson furnish the 
true answer to the memorial of the London 
bankers, in which they urged the introduction of 
a special clause to facilitate the suspension of the 
operation of the Bill in periods of peculiar pres- 
sure on the money market. To accede to such a 
request would be virtually to destroy the efficacy 
of the measure. The commencement of a drain 
of bullion, and consequently of pressure on the 
money market, is the period at which the provi- 
sions of the Bill become practically important ; 
and unless they are then strictly adhered to, the 
whole measure becomes a nullity. For all con- 
tingencies which can be reasonably anticipated, 
and which are susceptible of being previously de- 
fined by law, the firm application of the provisions 
of the Bill is essential, and against the occurrence 
of those contingencies which are not capable of 
being foreseen or defined by law, but which are 
not altogether impossible, the Bill itself affords 
the best protection that can be obtained. Should 
a erisis ever arrive ‘ baffling all ordinary caleula- 
tion,’ and not amenable to the application of any 
ordinary principle, the remedy must be sought, 
not in the previous provisions of the law, but, 
quoting Mr. [uskisson's words, ‘ in the discretion 
of those who may then be at the head of affairs, 
subject to their own responsibility, and to the 
judgment of Parliament.’ ” 


Sir, believing that such a state of things 
had arisen, when the circulation was ren- 
dered inadequate in consequence of a state 
of alarm and of panic, upon the principle 
contained in the quotation which I have 
just read from Mr, Huskisson, confirmed 
by Mr. Loyd, Her Majesty’s Government 


felt it to be their duty to act. But, un- 
doubtedly, in stating this, I admit that it 
is our duty to justify the course we took by 
the peculiar circumstances which existed 
at that time; and I hope to be able to show 
to the House that the circumstances in 
which we did take that step were such as 
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have not existed in this country for the 
last quarter of a century. We interfered, 
not because we thought that we could pro. 
vide capital for those who had it not—not 
because we thought that we could enable 
those to borrow who had no good security 
to offer for repayment, but because we be. 
lieved that the circulation was paralysed 
by a state of alarm and panic. From that 
alarm and that panic we endeavoured to 
relieve it. I think that what occurred on 
our letter to the Bank being made known, 
proves that it was alarm and panic, which 
had rendered insufficient for the purposes 
of trade, an amount of notes in the hands 
of the public perfectly adequate for these 
purposes but for the panic which prevailed, 
In restoring activity to the circulation, we 
succeeded in the object which we had in 
view. The causes of the pressure, I appre. 
hend, are far different, and far more deeply 
seated, than a question of the issue of a 
million or two of bank notes; and I think 
that those who attribute the occurrences 
of the autumn to so inadequate a cause as 
that, have but little appreciated the gravity 
of the circumstances which have taken 
place. To state in a few words what we 
believe to be the cause of the pressure— 
although it may ultimately have been ag- 
gravated by the apprehension of the effect 
of the Act of 1844—I believe that there be- 
gan in the summer of 1846 an unexampled 
and unprecedented drain of available ca- 
pital, partly for the purpose of the pur- 
chase of corn, and partly for the purpose 
of permanent investment in the construe- 
tion of railroads; and that this acted upon 
a state of credit unduly developed beyond 
all legitimate bounds, in which the capital 
was already utterly inadequate to the super- 
structure of credit which was raised upon 
it. Ido not doubt that the country might 
have sustained, without any very great 
pressure, the demand for the purchase of 
corn, heavy though it was; it might per- 
haps have sustained the pressure from the 
demand for investment in railroads, al- 
though among those best able to form a 
judgment it has been thought—and in that 
view I concur—that such an abstraction of 
available capital could not take place with- 
out sooner or later causing serious pres- 
sure. Whether it might have stood them 
both or not, I know not; but there was, 
besides, that state of—I hardly like to use 
so strong a word as insolvency—but that 
inability to meet immediate demands which 
so extensively prevailed in the commercia 
world; and when this element was added 
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to those which I have mentioned, the com- 
bination was more than the country could 
bear without great suffering and great mis- 
fortunes. It is remarkable how strong a 
contrast the events of this year present to 
what took place in 1837 and 1839. In 
1837 there was severe commercial pres- 
sure, though not to be compared to that 
which has existed this year; in 1839 there 
was the severest drain for the purchase of 
corn known for years, though not to be 
compared with that of 1846-7; but the 
two came separately; the one was over 
before the other began, and the conse- 
quence was, that, although the amount 
of the notes with the public, and the 
amount of the accommodation afforded 
by the Bank of England, were far less 
in the autumn of 1839 than in the 
corresponding period of this year, there 
was not at that time any severe pressure 
upon the commercial and mercantile in- 
terests. I do not mean to say, that a 
comparison of the amount of notes in the 
hands of the public at different dates, 
affords a precise test of comparison be- 
tween the respective periods. Changes of 
a permanent description, such for instance 
as a considerable suppression of country 
issues, may have altered the amount of 


bank notes required under any circum- 
stances; at the same time, when I state 
the amounts in 1839 and 1847, I think 
hon. Gentlemen will admit that no such 
circumstances have occurred since 1839 as 
would account for so large a difference as 


appears between that year and 1847. I 
am anxious to refer to documents, as far 
as I can, in possession of the House, and I 
shall therefore take as a test of the accom- 
modation afforded by the Bank, the private 
securities. This, again, is not an accurate 
test, but sufficiently so for the present pur- 
pose. On the Ist of October, 1839, the 
circulation, that is, as this word was then 
used, notes in the hands of the public, and 
Bank post bills, was 16,800,0007. On the 
2nd of October, 1847, the whole amount 
of notes in the hands of the public, to- 
gether with the Bank post bills, was 
19,577,0001., being an increase of near 
3,000,0007. The private securities held 


by the Bank amounted on the Ist of Octo- | 
ber, 1839, to 13,290,000/.; but on the | 
2nd of October, 1847, the amount was | 


21,260,000/.; making, so far as that is 


4 test of the accommodation afforded by | 


the Bank of England to the mercantile 
and commercial interests of the country, 
an increase of 8,000,000/. in the amount 
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of accommodation afforded in the year 
1847, as compared with the year 1839. 
In the autumn of 1839 there was no severe 
pressure whatever upon the commercial 
world; and why? Because then trade 
was in a sound and healthy state; the 
events of 1837 had removed those houses 
which had unduly extended their credit. 
Persons at that time were carrying on a 
prudent and steady trade; and the diminu- 
tion in the amount of notes with the pub- 
lic, and in the amount of accommodation 
afforded to them by the Bank, entailed no 
pressure upon them, because they were in 
that sound state. This seems to me, I 
will not say a conclusive proof, but a strong 
ground for the inference, that in the au- 
tumn of this year the pressure was caused 
not from the mere want of notes, not from 
the mere want of Bank accommodation, but 
by other circumstances, of which the un- 
sound state of trade was not the least. I will 
now trace, very rapidly, the course of events 
up to the present time; and in doing so, 
I will refer very shortly to the state of 
trade and of the affairs of the Bank in 
the summer of 1846, because I believe 
that time to have been the turning 
point in the condition of the country. 
There was in the summer of 1846 an 
unlimited expansion of credit. It is true 
that in 1845 the Bank of England dis- 
counted at a lower rate, viz., 23 per 
cent. They raised the rate to 34 per cent 
in the autumn of 1845; but in the summer 
of 1846, with an enormous amount of bul- 
lion, and an enormous amount of reserve, 
they reduced the rate of interest to 3 per 
cent. They had at that time 16,300,0007. 
of bullion in their coffers, and a reserve 
of about 9,500,0001.; proving even from 
the state of the Bank the existence of 
5,000,0002. or 6,000,0002. of capital in 
the shape of bullion, not wanted as a com- 
modity for the purpose of trade, and form- 
ing the basis of an amount of issue beyond 
what was required by the public. I be- 
lieve that there was an accummulation of 
deposits of railway money in the hands of 
the London bankers, which enabled them 
to add in some degree to the facilities of 
the money market. From that time the 
state of things changed. The harvest of 
1846 was not very abundant; the crops of 
spring corn were very short; the potato 
| crop failed; and it became necessary to 
import food largely for the relief of the peo- 
| ple; and, as I stated to the House on Fri- 
| day evening, it was also in the summer of 
1846 that the great increase of demand 
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for the purposes of the railroads took place. 
Then I believe for the first time the de- 
mand for capital overtook the supply. The 
price of cotton rose in the autumn of 1846 
from the deficiency of the crop; and I be- 
lieve that the high price which persons in 
this country had to pay for their food di- 
minished the demand for manufactured 
goods. From the end of the summer a 
steady drain of gold took place. Up to Janu- 
ary, 1846, no step was taken by the Bank 
of England which might act as a warning 
to the country. The stock of bullion was 
so large, that the Bank were able to allow 
the drain to operate upon their own coffers 
alone, without feeling themselves obliged 
to take any step in any way affecting the 
public. In January, however, they raised 
their rate of interest first to 33, and then 
to 4 percent. But the drain of capital for 
the railroads and for corn increased most 
rapidly from this time; the importations of 
corn became infinitely larger in the earlier 
months of the year 1847; and the usual 
effect of a demand for capital was per- 
ceived in the rise of the rate of interest, 
not only of the Bank of England, but in 
the commercial world. I cannot give a 


better proof of it, than by mentioning that 
notice was published early in April by the 


chairman of one of the best railroad com- 
panies in England, the North-Western, an- 
nouncing that the company were prepared 
to pay 3 per ceut for all the money they 
borrowed—the highest amount which by 
law they were enabled to pay. About the 
same time the Bank of England, though 
too late in my opinion, raised their rate 
to 5 per cent. Then came what was called 
the panic of the spring. I stated at the 
time from what causes I believed that it 
arose. I stated, and I have seen no rea- 
son since to change the opinion I then 
formed, that it was mainly, I may say en- 
tirely, caused by the imprudence of the 
Bank, who, having been warned of the de- 
mand there would be for the payment of 
the dividends, and having provided them- 
selves with funds for that purpose, impru- 
dently lent out over the period when the 
dividends became payable, the money which 
they had provided, so that they were not 
in possession of adequate funds when the 
money was required. They let out the 
money, not to be repaid till May, and con- 
sequently when the dividends had been 
paid they found themselves without an 
adequate reserve. The statement of the 
Bank accounts which was published one 
Saturday early in April, it is notorious, 
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spread considerable alarm in the com. 
mercial world. The Bank then took the 
severe step of restricting the amount of 
discounts; they pulled up as suddenly as 
they had unwisely let out their reserve be. 
fore; and the consequence was the alarm 
which we all remember. The panic was 
increased at the time by the state of the 
Exchequer-bill market. The Government 
then took measures which they deemed 
calculated to meet the emergency; and it 
will be in the recollection of the House, 
that after a period of considerable appre. 
hension, the state of monetary affairs ge- 
nerally resumed its ordinary course. But 
I well remember that in June I saw in 
more than one newspaper, in the London 
and also in the country press, warnings 
against the speculative tendency which was 
again developing itself, in railroad shares, 
and in other ways. Now, upon referring 
to the accounts in the Gazette of the state 
of the Bank, I find that the notes in the 
hands of the public at that time, in the 
early part of June, were about 18,250,000, 
and the Bank rate of discount was 5 per 
cent. The dividends were paid in July, 
when the same state of things prevailed, 
On the 30th of July the amount of notes 
in the hands of the public was, in round 
numbers, 18,900,0000.; the Bank still dis- 
counting at 5 per cent. I do not know 
how it is possible to say that there was a 
deficiency of notes to meet the wants of 
the country at that period, so far as the 
Bank was concerned. There was no extra 
demand on the Bank for discounts, no pres- 
sure for advances, while the amount of notes 
in the hands of the public was larger than 
when a speculative tendency had been de- 
nounced in June. On the 5th of August 
the Bank increased their rate of discount 
to 54 per cent; and this was the only step 
taken of a restrictive tendency before the 
failures commenced. The first great fail- 
ure took place on the 10th of that month, 
when the house of Messrs. Leslie, Alex- 
ander, and Co. stopped payment. It is 
to be observed that most of the early fail- 
ures were of houses engaged in the corn 
trade, with the exception of the firms of 
Messrs. Reid, Irving and Co., and of 
Messrs. Saunderson and Co., the bill 
brokers. Of course it is impossible that 
any number of firms, in any branch of 
trade, can fail without entailing serious 
consequences on houses in other branches 
also; but, speaking generally, the whole 
of the early failures were in the corn trade. 
I see no reason to justify the assertion 
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that these failures were occasioned by the 
operation of the Act of 1844. I believe 
that it has uniformly happened that when 
a considerable fall has taken place in the 
price of any article in general demand, 
failures have occurred amongst those who 
trade in that particular article. Hon. 
Gentlemen will remember that between 
the month of May and the month of Sep- 
tember the price of corn fell no less than 50 
per cent. In May the average price was 
102s, a quarter, and in September it was 
48s, Those, therefore, who purchased at 
the prices of May, and sold at the prices of 
autumn, could not but experience very se- 
vere losses. However great were the fail- 
ures, it is impossible to be surprised at 
them. Except for a few days in May, I 
never remember a better prospect of a 
good harvest. The importation of foreign 
corn also was very large. It was no part 
of my duty to warn those who were en- 
gaged in the trade; but I never omitted an 
opportunity of stating to this House the ex- 
traordinary amount of importation of corn 
which was carried on during the first six 
months of the year, in order that the par- 
ties might, at any rate, be aware of the 
fact. Whatever expectations I may have 
entertained, those whose interests were 
more immediately concerned calculated 
otherwise. Under other circumstances the 
parties engaged in these transactions might 
have proved great benefactors to the 
country: far be it from me, therefore, 
to blame them. It is sufficient to say that 
they made a great miscalculation, the con- 
sequences of which have unfortunately fal- 
len on their own heads. I came to town 
early in September, immediately after- 
wards, and found the general impression 
to be that the failures were to be account- 
ed for by the change of circumstances in 
the corn trade; and there was a belief that 
the failures would be confined to those 
houses which had been engaged in that 
trade. It was in this hope that I used the 
expression which has been a good deal 
commented upon, viz., ‘‘ that the worst 
was over.”’ This, however, was not only 
my impression. An hon. Friend has put 
into my hand a circular issued by a well- 
known firm in Liverpool, that of Messrs. 
Littledale and Co., early in October, in 
Which they state—‘* By our monthly cir- 
cular of the 21st of September, we ex- 
pressed a hope, based on our London cor- 
respondence, that ‘the worst was over;’ 

ut, we regret to say, that, far from this 

ing the ease, every day has brought 
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some new failure.” It appears that the 
correspondents of these parties had arrived 
at the same conclusion to which I had been 
led by the information placed before me; 
and I think that the House will see that I 
had at least some ground to justify my an- 
ticipations. I regret that these anticipa- 
tions proved to be erroneous, and that fail- 
ures of a far more extensive nature very 
soon occurred. Throughout the month of 
September failures of houses engaged in 
various branches of trade took place in ra- 
pid and melancholy succession. But, were 
these failures to be attributed to a defici- 
ency in the amount of bank notes then in 
the hands of the public? I think that 
such an opinion is not borne out by the 
facts. Early in September the Bank of 
England announced that they would make 
advances at 5 per cent up to the 14th of 
October, when the dividends became pay- 
able. It was, I think, unfortunate that 
they adopted that low rate, because parties 
in the city appear to me not so much to 
attend to the published accounts of the 
Bank, as they do to the acts of the Bank 
and the rate of interest charged by them. 
I do not think that this determination on 
the part of the Bank produced any great 
practical effect on the amount of the ad- 
vances actually made; but I do believe 
that it did produce a very considerable 
effect in other respects, by encouraging 
for a longer period an undue confidence 
in the money market. Fixing this low 
rate of interest was, therefore, in its 
result an unfortunate proceeding. The 
real nature of the transaction was this: 
It is notorious that previous to the 
payment of the dividends every quarter, 
Government balances accumulate in the 
Bank; and it is equally notorious to every- 
body conversant with these matters, that 
the practice of the Bank is not to allow 
these balances to lie in their till unem- 
ployed, thereby depriving the public of the 
extent of the accommodation which they 
usually enjoy, but to lend them for short 
periods in sums to be repaid previously 
to the time when the dividends become 
due. This was the course adopted by 
the Bank in September and October 
last. They made advances out of the Go- 
vernment balances repayable before the 
dividends became due in the month of Oc- 
tober. It is also equally true, that upon 
former occasions the practice of the Bank 
has been, that when they made a loan 
to be repaid within a limited period, de- 
termined, not by the wish of the borrower, 
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but by the convenience of the Bank, they | 1844, from affording accommodation large, 


generally made them at a rate lower than | 


that at which they were discounting. The 
discount rate on this occasion was 5} per 
cent, and the loans were made at 5 per 
cent. It is important for the point now 
under consideration to mark the effect 
of this proceeding of the Bank in regard 
to the amount of bank notes in the hands 
of the public. In the early part of June 
the amount of notes in the hands of the 
public was 18,250,000/. On the 30th of 
July the amount was 18,892,000/. Now, 
it is notorious that between the periods of 
the payment of the dividends the amount 
of notes in the hands of the public usually 
decreases. Accordingly, on the 11th of 
September, the amount had gone down to 
17,840,000/.; but on the 2nd of October, 
when the advances of which I have just 
spoken had been made, it was 18,712,0001. 
Therefore, the amount of notes in the hands 
of the public at the time when this pressure 
existed, which has been attributed to a de- 
ficiency of bank notes, was only less by 
the sum of 200,000/. than it was on the 
30th of July before the pressure——was 
higher by nearly half a million than in the 
early part of the month of June, when 
everything was going on prosperously— 


and was rapidly increasing during the pe- 
riod when the most serious failures took 


place. I will now state the amount of ac- 
commodation afforded by the Bank of Eng- 
land to the commerce of the country. I 
will refer again to the test which I before 
mentioned—I mean, the amount of private 
securities. It appears that the private se- 
curities held by the Bank on the 24th of 
July, 1847, amounted to 15,300,0001., 
and on the 2nd of October they amounted 
to 21,265,000/.—that is to say, during the 
two months, August and September, the 
accommodation of the Bank to the pub- 
lic on private securities was increased 
about 6,000,0007. The amount advanced 
on private securities at corresponding pe- 
riods in former years stands thus :— 
On the 5th Oct. 1844 10,510,0007. 
Ath 1845 15,188,000/. 
3rd 1846 15,086,0001. 
and on the 2nd of October, 1847 (as I 
stated before), the amount was 21,259,000. 
It seems to me, with these facts before us, 
utterly impossible to say that there was 
such a diminution of the notes in the hands 
of the public up to the beginning of Octo- 
ber as to account for any degree of pres- 
sure, or that the Bank of England was 
prevented, by the provisions of the Act of 





ly to the commerce of the country. An. 
other strong proof of the absence of any 
cause of pressure at this time arising from 
the amount of notes, is to be derived from 
the state of the country circulation, which 
in the months of August and September 
was very little below its amount in the 
corresponding months of 1846, and was 
much below its limit in this country. The 
country notes in England and Wales, in cin 
culation in those months, were only about 
250,0001. less than in the same months of 
the preceding year, and they continued at 
about 1,000, 0002. below their limit; whilst 
there was no reason why they should not 
have been increased to the amount of that 
million if there really had been a demand 
for an increased circulation. In Scotland 
there was little or no difference in the 
amount of the notes in circulation in those 
months between 1846 and 1847. The only 
one of the three kingdoms in which there 
was any considerable difference was in Ire. 
land; and in Ireland comparatively few 
failures have occurred. I must here also 
remark—and the fact ought always to be 
borne in mind—that during all the time 
of the pressure on the money market, the 
Bank of England never refused to discount 
any bill which they would have discount- 
ed at other times and under other circum- 
stances, and before any depression existed. 
They discounted all the bills which came 
within their rules, only charging a higher 
rate of interest. They did not refuse a 
single bill of this description. I think I 
have now shown that, up to the month of 
October, there was no deficiency of notes— 
no deficiency of discounts—and no defi- 
ciency of accommodation in any respect 
whatsoever. From what cause, then, it 
will be asked, did the pressure upon the 
commerce of the country arise? I be- 
lieve, as I have already said, that it 
was mainly caused by the absorption 
of available capital, partly for the pur 
chase of corn, and partly by its application 
to the construction of railroads, acting upon 
a very unsound state of commercial credit. 
I will endeavour to explain the manner in 
which the capital was absorbed, and how 
I conceive that this operated upon trade. 
In the first place, large sums were sent 
out of the country for the purchase of 
corn; and I must remark with respect to 
this outlay (as well as to that for railways) 
that not only were the sums for both pur- 
poses, which were abstracted from trade, 
of a large amount, but that they increased 
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rapidly in the course of the last few 
months. I have a return of the cost to 
the importer of the corn imported since the 
summer of 1846, and this will show how 
large ai amount of capital the purchase of 
corn alone has absorbed. The account is one 
which has been corrected by Mr. Porter 
with great care. By this return it appears 
that the cost of corn imported, without 
any allowance for profit, from June, 1846, 
to January, 1847, was 5,139,000/.; from 
January to July, 1847, the amount was 
14,184,000/.; but the fact which I am 
now about to mention shows, as I have re- 
marked, how the absorption steadily and 
continuously increased. Duriag the three 
months from July to October, the sum 
aid for corn imported was no less than 
14,240,000. It will be seen that the cost 
in the three months ending the 10th of 
October was greater than that for the pre- 
ceding six months. But during those 
three months the pressure in the money 
market was the greatest; and may not this 
extraordinary amount of money paid for 
foreign corn in that period account, in a 
great degree, for that pressure? No less 
asum than 33,563,476. has been expend- 
ed for foreign corn within the space of fif- 
teen months. I now come to the other 
cause, which, as I have already remarked, 
went on in like manner increasing in ex- 
tent as it advanced. Before I say any- 
thing further on the subject of railways, I 
may, perhaps, be permitted to correct a 
mistake into which I fell on a former night 
when speaking on this subject. I stated that 
the amount of capital the expenditure of 
which was sanctioned on railways, in the 
year 1841 was 1,500,0000., and in 1842 
was 2,000,000/. It appears that I under- 
stated the amount for those two years, 
though the difference does not affect the 
argument which I used. In 1841, 1842, 
and 1843, the amount sanctioned was, in 
each year, about 4,500,000/.; in 1844, 
it was 6,105,000/.; in 1845, it was 
14,135,0001.; in the first half of the year 
of 1846 it was 9,815,0002.; in the last half 
of that year it was 26,670,0001.; in the 
first half of the year 1847, it was 
25,770,0007.; and if the expenditure had 
proceeded as it had gone on in these years, 
the amount to be expended for the half- 
year ending the 3lst of December, 1847, 
would have amounted to 38,000,0000. 
From these sums must be deducted about 
one-fifth for preliminary expenses and the 
purchase of land. The money expended 
for these purposes cannot be said to be 
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converted into fixed capital. The amount 
of available capital, however, expended on 
the construction of railways, after making 
the above deduction, and in the purchase 
of corn, and thus abstracted from other 
purposes, during the last fifteen months, is 
no less than 80,000,000/. or 90,000,0002. 
I need not on this occasion repeat what I 
said the other night on the subject of rail- 
ways. Iam not inclined to disagree in 
opinion with my hon. Friend the Member 
for Sunderland, as to the advantage which 
railways confer upon the country. I do 
not question the utility of the railways, or 
the advantages which are produced in the 
course of their construction, by the increase 
of the comforts of the labourers and of the 
consumption of excisable articles. I admit 
that such works are greatly beneficial to 
the public. Let him say, if he will, that 
the expenditure on railways is more advan- 
tageous to the country than the usual em- 
ployment of floating capital in commercial 
pursuits. That is not the question for us 
now to consider. The question is—what 
is one cause, at least, of the pressure which 
the commercial world has experienced ? 
What is it which has abstracted from those 
engaged in trade a large portion of that 
capital which they have hitherto always 
been able to obtain, and by which they 
have been enabled to carry on their com- 
mercial transactions ? I say that one main 
cause has been the absorption of a large 
portion of the floating capital of the coun- 
try, hitherto employed in commercial deal- 
ings, and the investment of it in the con- 
struction of railways, thereby converting 
floating and immediately productive capital 
into fixed, and for a time, unproductive 
capital. Nor am I indisposed to agree 
with my hon. Friend (Mr. Hudson), that 
it might have been well for the commer- 
cial world if they had not accepted bills 
so largely, and had not carried on their 
commercial transactions to so great an ex- 
tent upon credit. But that again is not the 
question. The fact is, that that capital 
which the commercial world had hereto- 
fore been accustomed to command was 
taken from them. They were deprived of 
the means on which they calculated to 
carry on their commercial transactions ; 
and again I ask by what means was this 
effected 2? It was by abstracting some fifty 
or sixty millions from the floating capital 
of the country, and giving to it a fixed and 
permanent character. That appears to me 
the most important element in solving 
the question as to the cause of the pres- 
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sure under which commerce has laboured | failed because they were overburdened by 
during the period to which I have been ad- | their previous acceptances. But thie sys- 
verting. 1 will now advert to the state of | tem was essentially unsound. The bills 
trade, from which the facility hitherto en- | drawn on these brokers were not only 
joyed was thus taken. It is painful to | drawn against goods arrived in this coun. 
speak of the insolvency which has recently | try, and deposited in their hands, but 
taken place among many parties, with | against goods yet in India or elsewhere, 
several of whom many of us have been|as soon as shipped. Money was raised 
personally acquainted, and for whom we | upon produce not even ready to be shipped 
entertain sincere sympathy and respect.|or to be brought to market. In these 
I deeply regret their inability to meet | latter cases when the bills became due, 
their engagements. I will give no opin- | and the drawers were unable to pay them, 


ion of my own on this subject, but I will 


there were no goods at hand, by the sale 


quote the opinion of a gentleman well of which money could be raised, and con. 
known in the commercial world, differing | sequently no available foundation for the 
with me in his views on most subjects of | credit thus created. 1 cannot say that the 


trade, who, in a printed letter which has 
been sent to me, avows his belief that few 


practice is totally new; but it has been of 
late carried to an extent altogether unex. 


of the houses which have failed, were pos- | ampled and unprecedented ; and I believe 


sessed of sufficient capital to carry on their 
trade. 

“Go (says Sir John Gladstone) over the list of 
East India failures, or of foreign traders, and 
point out one who has not been long without ade- 
quate capital or means.” 


that no small portion of the failures which 
have recently occurred have been owing to 
this system. It was facilitated by means 
of a practice which was reprobated by 
the Banking Committee, of which I had 
the honour to be chairman, and which is 


Many of the most serious failures have | disclaimed by many of the oldest and 


taken place in the East India trade. I 
find that it is stated in another printed do- 
ecument—and I fear there is too much truth 


steadiest banking concerns, and by the 
banks in Scotland, though practised by 
some of them—I mean the re-discounting 


in the statement—with regard to the trade | by bankers the bills which they have dis- 
of India, that in many cases business was | counted for their customers. It is a com- 
carried on less with a view to profit and|mon practice with joint-stock banks in 
loss than to the creation of bills—that ten | commercial places. It was, I believe, the 
months credit, for instance, was usually | failure of this resource, which was the im- 
given on the purchase of goods in India—| mediate cause of the suspension of the 
and that the bills drawn to pay for these | Royal Bank of Liverpool. The mismanage- 
goods were sent home by the overland | ment of that establishment was very great, 








mail to be discounted and re-discounted, as } } 


Nearly the whole of its paid-up capital, to 


the means of providing immediate funds | the extent of more than half a million, had 
for London houses eight months before | been lent to one house. If banks thus dis- 
the drafts against those goods fell due. I} pose of their own resources, and rely in 
fully admit that the trade of this country | ordinary times for the means of carrying 
ean only be carried on partly by capital and | on their business on re-discounting their 
partly by credit; but there must be some} bills in London, it is obvious that their 


due proportion between the capital pos- 


means will be curtailed in any time of 


sessed by the parties and the credit which! pressure, precisely at the period when 
they seek to establish upon it; there must | their need of additional means is the great- 
be an adequate basis of capital for the/est, The facility, again, for this course is 
superstructure of credit; and if parties| given by a system practised to a great ex- 
have overstepped that due proportion, when | tent in the metropolis, in spite of the ex- 
an adverse state of circumstances comes | ceeding danger attending it, namely, the 
round, my opinion is, that no issue | system of bankers and others placing large 
of paper money can prevent or avert} sums of money “ at call,”’ as it is termed, 
such a catastrophe as that which we| with bill brokers in London. It is true that 
have lately had to lament. Recent oc-| country bankers hold deposits at call to 
eurrences have, I think, afforded strong | very large amounts; but the safety of that 
illustrations of this state of things. I be-| proceeding, on their part, consists in this 
lieve that large houses have failed because | cireumstance, that whatever may be the 
the produce brokers would no longer ac- | aggregate amount of deposits, the number 
cept their bills. The produce brokers | of depositors, and the variety of interests 
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which influence them, render it extremely 
improbable that all, or even a consider- 
able proportion of the deposits, should 
be drawn.out at one and the same time. 
But the practice which prevails in London 
is different, and possesses none of the 
safeguards to which I have just adverted. 
The London bankers, for instance, place 
large sums of money with the bill brokers; 
but it unfortunately happens that the same 
circumstances which cause one banker to 
withdraw his money from the bill brokers, 
usually operate upon all other London 
bankers at the same time; and the conse- 
quence, therefore, is a simultaneous ab- 
straction from the bill brokers of their 
means of discounting bills. When we 
find that more than half the means with 
which some bill brokers carry on their 
business are deposits at call, it must be 
obvious that when circumstances arise 
which deprive them of their usual means 
of affording accommodation to their cus- 
tomers, the result must be an extraordinary 
effect upon the credit which exists in the 
shape of bills of exchange. In must also 


be borne in mind, that when a certain 
number of great houses fail, from their own 
imprudence and over-trading, the inevitable 


consequences is to involve other houses in 
difficulties, whose own concerns have been 
managed with reasonable prudence. In 
the ordinary course of trade, the latter 
might properly rely on the bills or accept- 
ances of the former class, as an available 
means towards meeting their own en- 
gagements; and if these bills and accept- 
ances suddenly become worthless, they 
can hardly escape suffering from miscon- 
duct not of their own, but of others. The 
evil is not confined to those by whose fault 
it was originally caused. I will not advert 
to circumstances which have come to my 
knowledge within the last few weeks, 
showing a state of things in commercial 
matters, by which I was myself astonished; 
and I have also been informed by persons 
long and intimately acquainted with 
trade, that they too have been ap- 
palled by the reckless character of the 
transactions with which recent events in 
the commercial world have made them ac- 
quainted. I am unwilling to go into ary 
details on this subject; but I hope the 
House will give mé credit for not making 
statements of this kind without having had 
such information as would fully bear out 
what I have said. I think, Sir, that after 
what I have stated, that the House is now 
ma condition to judge to which of the 
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causes before adverted to, the failures 
that took place in August and September 
ought to be referred. On the one hand, 
it is asserted that those failures were oc- 
easioned solely by the stringent operation 
of the Act of 1844, which prevented the 
Bank from issuing an adequate amount 
of bank notes for the purpose of carrying 
on the commercial transactions of the coun- 
try, and from giving assistance to persons 
engaged in trade; whilst, on the other hand, 
I believe that they resulted in a great de- 
gree from the abstraction of floating capital 
from trade, and from an undue extension 
of credit, which the capital of the country 
was unable to support. I have shown 
that there was no material reduction of 
the amount of bank notes in the hands of 
the public. I have shown the extent of 
additional accommodation afforded by the 
Bank. I have shown to how great an 
extent available capital was withdrawn 
from commercial operations to be other- 
wise applied. I have referred to the state 
of many commercial houses; and I now 
appeal with confidence to any impartial 
and reflecting man to declare to which 
of the two alleged causes the numerous 
and heavy failures which occurred up to 
October, ought to be attributed. In the 
beginning of October an occurrence took 
place which caused a considerable change 
in the state of public feeling, and from 
which time matters assumed a totally dif- 
ferent aspect. I have already mentioned 
that early in September the Bank made, 
for a limited time, advances from the Go- 
vernment balances in their hands. Of 
course, that could be done only for a 
limited period, because the money would 
be required, at a given time, for the pay- 
ment of the dividends. The Bank accor- 
dingly announced that they would lend the 
money only till the 14th of October. They 
made advances to such an extent as they 
deemed prudent; and the application for 
loans had nearly ceased, when, on the 
last two days of September, an extraor- 
dinary increase in the demand took place. 
The usual demand had not exceeded 
20,0001., 50,0007., or 70,0007. a day for 
the preceding week; but on the 29th Sep- 
tember the loans amounted to 149,0001., 
and on the 30th to 362,0007. On the 2nd 
October the Bank announced, not that 
they must prematurely withdraw any of 
the advances which they had made, but 
that they could not increase the amount of 
their advances, and that the loans must be 
repaid within the specified time, in order 
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that the money might be ready to be applied 
to the payment of the dividends. The effect 
of this announcement was to spread the 
greatest dismay through the city of Lon- 
don. The whole commercial world seemed 
to have been surprised at this announce- 
ment, and to have looked upon it as 
being one of the most unjustifiable steps 
which ever was taken ; but I hope that 
gentlemen in the city will forgive me for 
saying that it appears to me extraordinary 
that any man who considered for a moment, 
should be surprised by it. It was known 
that these Government balances could be 
used by the Bank of England only for tem- 
porary accommodation, until the time for 
paying the dividends arrived. It was a 
matter of notoriety that the money would 
be wanted for that purpose, at a fixed 
time. That time was known long be- 
forehand, by everybody. I would beg to 
remind Gentlemen also, that last spring I 
stated as a probable case, precisely what 
has now occurred. When the pressure felt 
in April last was attributed to my having 
had recourse to borrowing from the Bank 
on deficiency bills, I stated that this was 
not the cause of the inconvenience com- 
plained of, because whether the Govern- 
ment borrowed on deficiency bills, or drew 
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their balances from the Bank, the accom- 
modation which the Bank had previously 
afforded to parties must be temporarily 
withdrawn from them at the time the di- 


vidends became due. The Bank were not 
likely to leave large Government balances 
unemployed : they would naturally use them 
for temporary advances; and these ad- 
vances could not be continued during the 
payment of dividends. It must be obvious 
to any person who will consider the matter, 
that this must necessarily be the case. 
What I mentioned in May, came to pass 
in October, and therefore the announce- 
ment issued by the Bank ought not to 
have taken any person by surprise. An 
impression prevails very generally that the 
advances made by the Bank were with- 
drawn to a considerable extent, at the pe- 
riod of this announcement; but that is not 
the case. The ageregate advances of the 
Bank on the 25th of September were 
4,725,0001., and on the 9th of October 
they were 4,544,000/., showing a dimi- 
nution of not quite 200,000/. In truth, 
the Bank, in the transaction in question, 
and in the position in which they found 
themselves, did only what was necessary in 
order that they might be prepared for the 
payment of the dividends. However, when 
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I came to London on the 2nd of October, 
I found the whole city in a state of the 
greatest excitement and alarm. For one 
day, the continuation was at the rate of 
60 per cent per annum. I certainly never 
passed through so painful and anxious a 
period as the three weeks which sue. 
ceeded that day. My time was occupied 
in seeing persons of all descriptions from 
the moment I came down in the morn. 
ing until I went to bed at night. Parties 
came to me and represented that it was 
perfectly impossible that the loans could 
be repaid to the Bank; that if the 
Bank relied upon such repayment for the 
payment of the dividends, they would 
be disappointed; that the Bank dared not 
sell the securities on which the advan- 
ces had been made, and, consequently, 
that it was impossible that the pub- 
lie credit could be maintained during the 
next week, What, however, was the fact? 
The next week came, and the loans were 
repaid almost without an exception. During 
the whole of this period, the Governor and 
Deputy Governor of the Bank acted with 
extreme prudence and discretion in dealing 
with these loans; and it is satisfactory to 
know that, on the whole, they were very 
punctually paid. It is also a most remark- 
able thing, that at this period to which I 
am alluding, the bank notes taken out of 
the Bank in the first four days of the pay- 
ment of the dividends exceeded only by 
300,0001. the amount taken out in the 
four corresponding days of the preceding 
year. It is an extraordinary fact, that in 
such a crisis, when the need of additional 
bank notes is represented to have been so 
extreme, parties who might have claimed 
7,000,0001. from the Bank during these 
four days, drew only 300,0001. more than 
had been drawn in the four corresponding 
days in 1846. Thus ended the week of 
the dividends. On the following Mon- 
day the failure of the Royal Bank of Liver- 
pool took place; and the intelligence reached 
London just at the moment when a better 
state of things was beginning to exhibit 
itself. The failure of that bank is ob- 
viously attributable to gross mismanage- 
ment. With a paid-up capital of little 
more than 600,000/., they lent, if I re 
member correctly, no less than 500,0000. 
to one house. Great apprehension was 
entertained also respecting an eminent 
broker at Liverpool, who, however, su¢- 
ceeded in obtaining assistance from the 
Bank of England. On the Thursday of 
this week, so far as London alone was ¢on- 
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cerned, there was every appearance of a| assistance to the Bank of England from 
somewhat better state of things; but there | some Scotch banks. It has always been 
was a very great change in the character | supposed that the banks in that country 
of the accounts from the country. The | rested upon so safe a footing that they were 
country had always been the greatest cause | able to take care of themselves, and that, 
of apprehension; and on the Thursday, | consequently, it would never be necessary 
Friday, and Saturday, the accounts were | for them to seck for assistance from the 
very alarming. Another bank at Liver-| Bank of England; but on this occasion the 
pool called, I think, the North and South | application was made, and certainly the 
Wales Bank, failed; and much anxiety was | statement laid before the Bank was of a 
felt respecting others, more especially | nature to excite alarm; because, looking 
those in commercial districts; for, except | to the enormous amount of the deposits in 
in one or two instances, the banks in| the Scotch banks, however solid and sure 
agricultural districts were comparatively | may be the ultimate security of those es- 
easy. A bank at Abingdon, and another | tablishments, the temporary embarrass- 
in the West of England, however failed, | ment of any portion of them could not 
the latter of which it appears will be unable | have failed seriously to aggravate the ex- 
to pay more than a small dividend. Other | isting pressure in thiscountry. The Bank 
failures also occurred elsewhere. Intel- | of England was pressed directly for assist- 
ligence of the failure of a large bank, the | ance from all parts of the country, and in- 
Union Bank at Neweastle, was received on | directly through the London bankers, who 
the Thursday, and this caused a severe | were called upon to support their country 
run on the district bank in that town. | correspondents. Thecountry banks required 
Allusion was made on a former evening to | a large amount of notes to render them se- 
the manner in which it is supposed that this | cure against possible demands, not so much 
bank obtained assistance in consequence | for payment of their notes, as of their de- 
of the interference of the Government; but | posits. ouses in London were applying 
I can only state that Mr. Richardson, the | constantly to the Bank for aid. Two bill 
manager of that bank, came up to Lon-| brokers had stopped, and the operations 
don to solicit assistance from the Bank | of two others were nearly paralysed. The 
of England, and returned without having | whole demand for discount was thrown 
obtained it, That in itself is sufficient to| upon the hands of the Bank of England. 
satisfy any person that the case of that | Notwithstanding this, the Bank, as I before 
establishment was not recommended to} said, never refused a bill which it would 
the favourable consideration of the Bank | have discounted at another time; but still 
of England by the Government. It is true| the large mass of bills which under ordi- 
that the bank was assisted to a large | nary circumstances are discounted by bill 
amount by the Branch Bank of England | brokers, could not be negotiated. During 
at Newcastle, the manager of which was/| this period we were daily, I may say al- 
Mr. Grote, the brother of the gentleman | most hourly, in possession of the state of 
of that name whom many Gentlemen re-| the Bank. The Governor and Deputy Go- 
member with pleasure as a Member of this | vernor at last said that they could no 
House. Mr. Grote, fearful of the ruin} longer continue their advances to support 
which the possible suspension of the dis- | the various parties who applied to them— 
trict bank might cause in the neighbour-| that they could save themselves, that is, 
hood, took on himself the responsibility | they could comply with the law—but that 
of affording it, to a very large extent, by | they could not do so without pressing more 
advances on the securities which they| stringently upon the commercial world. 
placed in his hands, the means of meeting | At this crisis a feeling as to the necessity 
a formidable run which was made upon|of the interposition of Government ap- 
it on Friday and the early part of Satur-| peared to be generally entertained; and 
day, The measure was quite successful, | those conversant with commercial affairs, 
and in the afternoon of Saturday many |and least likely to decide in favour of 
of the parties who had drawn out their|the course which we ultimately adopted, 
money came to the bank and tendered it | unanimously expressed an opinion, that if 
again in deposit; and the credit of the} some measures were not taken by the Go- 
Bank, of whose ultimate solvency there | vernment to arrest the evil, the most dis- 
hever could be a doubt, was re-established. | astrous consequences must inevitably en- 
About this time the sense of danger was|sue. Evidence was laid before the Go- 
seriously aggravated by an application for | vernment which proved not only the exist- 
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which I have stated, but also that it was 
aggravated in a very great degree by the 
hoarding on the part of many persons of 
gold and bank notes to a very large extent, 
in consequence of which an amount of 
circulation which, under ordinary cireum- 
stances, would have been adequate, be- 
came insufficient for the wants of the coun- 
try. It was difficult to establish this be- 
forehand; but the best proof of the fact is 
in what occurred after we interfered. As 
soon as the letter of the 25th of October 
appeared, and the panic ceased, thousands 
and tens of thousands of pounds were 
taken from the hoards, some from boxes 
deposited with bankers, although the par- 
ties would not leave the notes in their 
bankers’ hands. Large parcels of notes 
were returned to the Bank of England cut 
into halves, as they had been sent down 
into the country; and so small was the 
real demand for an additional quantity of 
notes, that the whole amount taken from 
the Bank, when the unlimited power of 
issue was given, was under 400,000/. The 
restoration of confidence released notes 
from their hoards, and no more was want- 
ed, for this trifling quantity of additional 
notes is hardly worth notice. I think, 
therefore, that I am fully borne out in the 
assertion, that the notes in the hands of 
the public were amply sufficient for the 
purposes of trade, but that their circula- 
tion was paralysed by panic; and this was 
the general purport of the representations 
which we received. Parties of every de- 
scription made applications to us for as- 
sistance, with the observation, ‘‘We do 
not want notes, but give us confidence.” 
They said, ‘‘ We have notes enough, but 
we have not confidence to use them; say 
you will stand by us, and we shall have all 
that we want; do anything, in short, that 
will give us confidence. If we think that 
we can get bank notes, we shall not want 
them. Charge any rate of interest you 
please, ask what you like.”” [Mr. Spooner: 
No, no!] I beg pardon of the hon. 
Gentleman, but I may be permitted to 
know what was actually said to me. I 
say that what I have stated was the tenor 
of the applications made to me. Parties 
said, ‘‘ Let us have notes, charge 10, 12 
per cent for them; we don’t care what the 
rate of interest is; we don’t mean indeed 
to take the notes, because we shall not 
want them; only tell us that we can get 
them, and this will at once restore confi- 
dence.’’ We have been asked, what was 
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us to act on Saturday, when we declined 
acting a day or two before? I reply, that 
the accounts which we received on Thurs. 
day, Friday, and Saturday, were of a totally 
different description from those which had 
been previously brought to us; and we 
were convinced that at length the time had 
arrived when, in the words of Mr. Huskis- 
son, in the pamphlet to which I have al- 
ready referred, 

—‘‘ the stagnant and straitened circulation of the 
country wanted life and aid, and became every 
day more embarrassed, whilst each new calamity 
produced by such a state of things contributed to 
spread and increase the general apprehension,” 


It was on Saturday, and not before, that 
this conviction was forced upon us, and it 
was not till then that we felt it necessary 
to sanction a violation of the law. I took 
the greatest pains to sift the accuracy of 
the statements which were made to me. I 
do not wish to deny that I was most un- 
willing and reluctant to interfere; but I 
felt that I should be utterly unworthy of 
the office which I have the honour to hold, 
if when the conviction was forced upon 
me that interference was for the public 
good, I had hesitated for one instant to 
do what I believed to be right in conse- 
quence of any opinions which I might have 
formerly expressed. Having determined to 
act, there was, of course, the question in 
what mode we should carry our intentions 
into effect. I do not mean that this ques- 
tion had to be considered after we had de- 
termined to act; for very soon after my 
arrival in town it became my duty to con- 
sider the matter; and we—that is, my noble 
Friend and myself—had made up our minds 
as to the best course of action. I should 
have been glad if we could have taken 
any course which would have been equally 
efficacious without running the risk of in- 
fringing the Act of 1844. One of the 
courses recommended to us, by the parties 
whom we saw, was to advance Exchequer- 
bills upon goods; but Exchequer-bills were 
not an easily negotiable security, and I 
have my doubts as to whether it would not 
have been as advantageous to advance 
goods upon Exchequer-bills as Exchequer- 
bills upon goods. Many other plans were 
proposed. One mode suggested was the 
advance of notes upon Consols; but nel- 
ther did that expedient, nor the issuing 
of some description of Government note, 
appear to us likely to be sufficient to meet 
the evil. It would have been most absurd 
to act at all unless in a way which, we felt 
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really certain, would effect our purpose. 
We had therefore determined on giving 
the power of issuing more bank notes. 
The parties who applied to us, generally 
speaking, told us that, in sanctioning an 
jssue of bank notes, it was essential that 
there should be a limit to the amount. The 
limit proposed was 2,000,0000., 3,000,0002. 
or more, and sometimes with a rate of in- 
terest rising as the issue was increased. 
But in the state of alarm which then pre- 
vailed, it appeared to us that it would be 
unwise to fix any limit of the kind, be- 
eause, whether the limit was 2,000,000/. 
or 3,000,0007., parties would naturally 
have possessed themselves of the limited 
amount as soon as they could; and when 
apprehension was again aroused, the same 
thing would have occurred with a circulation 
of 21,000,0007., as with 18,000,0000. or 
20,000,0007. Another and a better sug- 
gestion was, that a limit should be put on 
the rate of interest. This was the course 
on which we had determined, of fixing no 
limit on the amount of notes, but imposing 
alimit through the rate of interest. We 


considered it essential, that on the dis- 
counts, or advances to be made by the 
Bank, a high rate of interest should be 


charged; not so much regarding whether 
it was 7, or 8, or 9 per cent, but that it 
should be comparatively high. Unless this 
was done, there would have been no limit 
whatever on the issue of notes, and there 
would have been great risk of a most mis- 
chievous result, namely, giving a check to 
the importation of bullion into this country. 
The question, then, was, what rate would 
attain this end? As I said before, we had 
been continually told by mercantile men— 
“If we can get notes, we do not want ac- 
tually to take them ; and we do pot care, 
therefore, how high a rate of interest you 
impose, provided we know that we can ob- 
tain notes.” But I was as anxious as 
any person not to impose too high a 
rate of interest. Such a rate is preju- 
dicial in many ways. Beside pressing 
upon trade generally, it often creates alarm 
which ought not to exist. Instead, there- 
fore, of adopting the suggestion of 10 pef 
cent, we named 8 per cent. The lowest 
rate suggested by anybody, was 7 per 
cent. But such a rate would not have 
answered the purpose. Hon. Gentlemen 
who complain on this score, ought to re- 
member what was the rate of interest gene- 
rally charged immediately previous to our 
recommendation, not by the Bank, but out 
of doors. It was notoriously much higher, 
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when the commission charged by bill 
brokers, but which the Bank does not 
charge, is included. At the time in ques- 
tion, the rate of interest in Hamburg was 
7 per cent. I have here a letter from 
our Consul at Hamburg, dated the 22nd 
October, in which he states that interest 
there was from 6 to 7 per cent, and that 
the rate was not much lower in any part of 
Germany. Thesame was the case at New 
York. At a time when they could not be 
aware of the extent of the difficulty on this 
side of the Atlantic, the rate of interest in 
the United States was upwards of 7 per 
cent per annum, and in some cases still 
higher rates were charged. Even the rate of 
interest charged by the Bank of England 
up to that time was greater than is com- 
monly supposed. The minimum rate of 
5% per cent was not charged on any consi- 
derable portion of the bills which they dis- 
counted. That was the rate at which 
they discounted some bills which had but 
a short time to run; but the average 
amount of their rate of discount was 73 
per cent. The real amount, therefore, 
of the rise in the rate of interest recom- 
mended by us was, at any rate, not much 
more than 3 per cent, and was only 1 per 
cent above the rate of interest in parts of 
the Continent and in America. If it is 
desirable, as every one must admit it to 
be, that capital should be attracted to this 
country, this object can only be attained by 
the circumstance of foreigners obtaining a 
higher rate of interest for their money here 
than they can get in their own country. It 
is for these reasons that I conceive that 
the mode in which we acted was that 
which was best calculated to attain the 
end which we had in view—the removal 
of panic, the restoration of confidence in 
trade and commerce, at the same time 
guarding against any check to the influx 
of capital from abroad. The permission to 
issue without limit attained the first object; 
the high rate of interest attained the sec- 
ond. It is said that we ought to have left 
the Bank of England to fix the rate of in- 
terest; but I think it was but fair that we 
should name the rate ourselves. I had 
no desire, any more than my noble Friend, 
to shrink from the responsibility which 
fairly belonged to us; and we thought it 
better that we should state fully in our 
communication to the Bank the whole na- 
ture of the measure which we proposed. 
We thought it essential that there should 
be a high rate of interest, and we took 
it upon ourselves to say what, in our 
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opinion, under the circumstances, was for 
the time the proper amount. We would 
not take for ourselves the grace of re- 
moving the restriction, and leave to the 
Bank the responsibility of imposing the 
check. It has been said that there ought 
to have been a difference in the rate 
charged for advances made in consequence 
of the letter addressed by us to the Bank; 
but it would evidently have been impossible 
to distinguish them from the advances 
which they would have made without the 
letter. An objection has also been taken 
to the paragraph claiming for the Govern- 
ment a share in the profit arising from the 
high rate of discount charged. That para- 
graph was introduced with the concurrence 
of the Bank authorities, and was intro- 
duced on purpose to protect the Bank 
against the suspicion of being actuated 
by a view to their own profits. It is pro- 
vided in the Act of 1844, that the profit of 
any further issue on security shall be car- 
ried to the account of the public. We acted 
in the spirit of that provision. I never did 
in fact anticipate any actual excess of is- 
sue. It has not taken place, and conse- 


quently Government has not received, and 
will not receive, any profit from the trans- 
I have now stated what was the 


action. 
real object of our recommendation to the 
Bank. It was not to create capital, or to 
bolster up fictitious credit, but to release 
and unfetter the circulation of the country, 
which was frozen by alarm. That end has 
been attained. By the common consent of 
men of business, it is admitted that the 
desired effect was produced. I do not say 
that persons may not have been disap- 
pointed, who thought that they were to be 
extricated from the situation in which their 
own reckless speculation had placed them 
—who expected that something would be 
done to put money into their pockets, to 
enable them to carry on concerns for the 
support of which they had no means of 
their own. But I believe, that persons 
who had means of their own, though not 
immediately available, were enabled, 
through the assistance placed at their 
disposal in consequence of the measure 
authorised by the Government, to carry 
on their business without further difh- 
culty. No doubt a pressure remains; but 
that is occasioned by those circumstances 
to which I have alluded before, and which 
still remain in operation. Failures have 
taken place since, and may take place 
still, for after the assurances which were 
made last summer as to the sound state of 
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trade, have been so singularly falsified, J 
cannot place much confidence in repre- 
sentations of a similar character noy, 
What we prevented was, a general and 
contemporaneous failure, the consequences 
of which it would have been formidable to 
contemplate. And now, Sir, I am happy 
to state, upon what I consider good 
information, that there are symptoms of 
improvement. Orders from abroad are 
coming in. I hold in my hand a circular 
from a great cotton broker in Liverpool, 
stating that there is a decided improve. 
ment intrade. This is an extract from 
it :— 
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“ There is every appearance of lasting improve- 
ment in the state of the manufactory. In proof 
of this, an increased number of mills are now 
working full time, and a disposition is shown to 
follow this example, more or less, in the other 
mills. The number of operatives unemployed is, 
therefore, constantly on the decrease; and we 
have good hope that the distress which was appre- 
hended during the winter months will be averted, 
especially as provisions are now abundant and 
cheap. Indeed, it is generally admitted that our 
prospects in every department of trade are bright- 
ening. We have no longer to complain of in- 
surmountable difficulties in money transactions, 
which, besides, are now done at the Bank of Eng- 
land at the minimum rate of 7 per cent interest, 
and at a still lower rate at other banking estab- 
lishments. But the amendment in the cotton 
manufactory is mainly due to the low value of the 
raw material, which is unquestionably the best 
ground of extension and prosperity.” 

This cireular is dated the 26th of Novem- 
ber. I think, Sir, that the House will 
share in my gratification at this prospect 
of increase in the employment of the work- 
ing classes. I believe it to be true, also, 
that the exports to the United States 
are considerably increasing; and | hope 
that, as bullion is coming from thence, 
there is a great prospect of goods, and not 
gold, being sent to that country, in pay- 
ment of any further supply of corn. Sir, I 
trust that this is a state of things very 
different from the ** shame and national 
bankruptey”’ alluded to a few nights ago 
by the noble Lord opposite (Lord George 
Bentinck). I may add, that the bills which 
have run off in the course of the last month 
have been punctually paid; and I believe 
that the general state of trade in the coun- 
try—I do not say all—is healthy and sound, 
and that we may hope, with prudence 
and caution, that commerce will slowly, but 
steadily and surely, revive. It has been 
asked, why we did not interfere sooner. I 
believe that an earlier interference would 
have defeated its own end. It will be con- 
ceded to me, that it is no light matter to 
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overstep the provisions of the law—of a 
law, too, so recently sanctioned by an 
overwhelming majority of this House. It 
was indispensable that we should be fully 
convinced of an overpowering necessity, 
and that we should have the informa- 
tion upon which we were to act from 
the most unimpeachable authority. In 
April, representations were made by 
commercial men hardly less strong than 
those made in the early part of October. 
We were told that two or three millions 
sent down to Liverpool was the smallest 
sum that would save the whole of the com- 
merce of that town from ruin. But what 
happened? No such sum was sent down; 
no failures took place; the alarm passed 
of; and it is clear that there was no ne- 
cessity for our interference. Even many 
of the representations made in the early 
part of October were falsified by the re- 
sult. Hazards and dangers held forth as 
imminent turned out to be chimerical. It 
was necessary before we were justified in 
acting, that we should be convinced that, 
in addition to the want of capital, which 
we could not supply, a degree of alarm and 
panic was acting upon the commercial 
world which reason could not dissipate, 
which threatened serious consequences, and 
to remove which our interference might 
be availing. It would have been absurd 
for us to have attempted what was impos- 
sible; it would have been unjustifiable not 
to have attempted what we believed to be 
in our power. Capital we could not pro- 
vide; panic, we thought, we could remove. 
When we were convinced of the necessity 
and of the possibility of effectual inter- 
ference, we did not hesitate to act, and I 
think I have shown that we have acted 
suecessfully. It is said further, that we 
ought to have abandoned altogether the 
principle of the Act of 1844, and to have 
adopted much more extensive measures. 
We are told that the Bank is bound to dis- 
count all good mercantile paper. It did 
80 in every instance when the bills came 
within its ordinary rules. We are told 
that even this is not enough—that the 
Bank is not only bound to discount every 
bill, but to do it at a low rate of interest, 
not exceeding 4 or 5 per cent. We are 
told that it is unheard of that the Bank of 
England should not advance any sum of 
money that may be asked for on approved 
security, and that also at low interest; that 
to charge such rates as 7 or 8 per cent is 
scandalous usury. It is only necessary to 
State these demands to show that, if they 
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are complied with, it is useless to talk of a 
convertible currency. To those who advo- 
cate an inconvertible currency—who ask 
for a large issue of paper, with a view to 
their ultimate object of depreciation of the 
standard, it would be idle for me to address 
myself. I wish to address my arguments 
to those who are prepared to maintain the 
convertibility of the currency. They will 
admit, that at some time or another a 
check must be applied to any such issue at 
a low rate of interest as I have alluded to. 
Be it sooner or later, there is a time when, 
if we wish to preserve the convertibility of 
our paper, the Bank must take some de- 
cided step for this purpose. This has 
been so ever since 1819; and, in truth, 
so long as we maintain a convertible paper 
currency, it must be so. The complaint 
in the present instance is, that the step 
taken was unnecessary, because there were 
at the time eight millions of money in the 
coffers of the Bank. But we owe much to 
that eight millions. We owe to it our 
present safety. Thestep we took was not 
adopted until the exchanges were decidedly 
in our favour—until the influx of bullion 
was well assured; and then, with eight 
millions in the coffers of the Bank, we felt 
that we were safe; for no run could mate- 
rially affect the Bank with such an amount 
of gold in its vaults before the arrival of 
bullion from abroad would have replaced 
what was drawn out at home. But to 
what are we indebted for the possession of 
that eight millions, but to the operation of 
the Act of 1844? To what extent some 
Gentlemen would have relaxed the provis 
sions of that Act I know not; but this I 
do know, that had they been altogether 
lost sight of, we should have had no secu- 
rity for the possession of any bullion at all. 
For nine months, from August, 1846, the 
Bank had suffered a drain of bullion with- 
out having taken any effectual steps for its 
protection. What would have been the 
result if no check had taken place in April, 
and if the Bank had gone on uninterrupt- 
edly in its previous course? It seems to 
me clear enough that an enlarged issue 
would have turned the exchanges against us, 
and the drain would have gone on without 
interruption. The demand for capital was 
heavy, and the exchanges were barely in 
our favour during the summer. Not above 
a quarter of a million of bullion was pur- 
chased during that period by the Bank. If 
it be maintained, that by the issue of notes 
the Bank can supply a want of capital and 
a deficiency of credit, then I should like to 
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know when, and how, any check would 
have been put upon the over-trading and 
over-speculation of the country. I have 
stated that thirty-eight millions would have 
been the amount required in the last six 
months of this year for railways, had there 
been no rise in the rate of interest, and no 
difficulty experienced in borrowing money. 
If, then, this demand for capital could 
have been supplied by an unlimited issue 
of bank notes, and the rate of interest at 
which they were advanced had been low, 
the railroads would have swept away more 
than the whole circulation of the Bank of 
England. I need not say that this could 
not really have taken place; but such a 
result is not inconsistent with a principle 
which confounds capital with circulation. 
The actual result would have been, that 
over-trading would have gone on for a 
much longer period; the demand for rail- 
roads would not have been checked so soon; 
but sooner or later the time must have 
come when stringent measures would have 
become necessary on the part of the Bank; 
and the longer this state of things had ex- 
isted, the more sudden that check must have 
been. It is unnecessary to do more than 
to refer to the effect of the sudden check 


in April, to show what would have been 
the effect on the trade and commerce of 
the country of sudden and stringent mea- 


sures when the necessity did arise. But 
the necessity would, too probably, have 
been very different from what we have 
seen. If the drain of bullion had gone on 
—if the amount in the coffers of the Bank 
had been diminished, as has been the case 
heretofore, to two or three millions—the 
publications of the state of the Bank 
stating accurately the facts week by week 
—does any body suppose that, under those 
circumstances, the alarm would not have 
taken the course of a run upon the Bank 
of England for gold? In order to pre- 
serve the convertibility of their paper, un- 
der such circumstances, the Bank must 
have had recourse to the very strongest 
measures. Commercial distress, much 
more extensive alarm, deeper and more 
widely spread than what we have expe- 
rienced, must have ensued. The Govern- 
ment would then, as now, have been called 
upon to interfere; but instead of the mea- 
sures to which we have actually had re- 
course, and which we have now withdrawn, 
with no disturbance of commercial confi- 
dence, we should, in all probability, have 
been in imminent danger of a suspension 
of cash payments, and Her Majesty’s Go- 
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vernment might have been placed under 
the necessity of coming to Parliament or 
issuing an Order in Council for that pur- 
pose. I cannot but consider that such a 
necessity would be one of the most serious 
calamities which could befal the country, 
And if we have avoided that danger, it is 
to the operation, in the early part of the 
year, of the Act of 1844, that we are in- 
debted for being saved from it. A pres- 
sure on the commercial interest was ne- 
cessary and inevitable—that we could not 
prevent ; but when that pressure was ex- 
aggerated into a panic, then we did not 
shrink from the responsibility of the course 
we adopted. I believe that by that course 
we did avert the evil consequences which 
were likely to have ensued. I am not pre- 
pared to say that all difficulty and pressure 
are over. I stated, at the close of the 
last Session of Parliament, that I thought 
we still had hard times to go through, and 
I think so still. Independently of other 
circumstances, so great a calamity as the 
destruction of the food of a large portion of 
the people of a country—so fearful a visita- 
tion of Providence—cannot occur without 
producing some pressure, in their turn, upon 
all classes of the community. I confess, how- 
ever, I was astonished when I heard hon. 
Gentlemen regard the importation of food, 
in the last fifteen months, as at all analogous 
to importation under the ordinary operation 
of free trade. When we bear in mind that 
this importation has taken place under the 
pressure of famine, it is utterly unreason- 
able to say that the circumstances which 
we have recently witnessed are only the 
consequences always anticipated by some 
parties from an altered system of the im- 
portation of corn, It does indeed seem to 
me a most extraordinary delusion to attri- 
bute these consequences to free trade. 
We had pressure and panic under the pro- 
tective system of 1829; we had pressure 
and panic under the mitigated protection 
of 1837; and we have now pressure and 
panic in the state of change through which 
we are passing from protection to free 
trade. I am not prepared to deny that 
any change is in itself an evil. The ulti- 
mate result may be beneficial, but it is 
difficult for a great change to take place 
without inflicting some transitory evil. I 
never held ont any expectations that no 
evil would arise from the changes now in 
progress. We have seen the fair side of 
the picture in the prosperity of the last 
two or three years. But nobody contended 
that the whole of the prosperity of these 
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years was owing tofree trade. They were 
marked by good harvests — by constant 
employment of the people, and by the de- 
velopment of our industry as applied to 
railroads. Now, we have the dark side of 
the picture. The harvest of 1846 was not 
abundant, and there was a failure in the 
potato crop, and a consequent rise in the 
price of corn; but as it is unjust to attri- 
bute the prosperity of the preceding years 
exclusively to free trade, so it would be 
just as unfair to set down our present 
reverses to the same cause. I am in no 
degree shaken in my opinion of the sound- 
ness of the principles of free trade, and I 
trust and believe, that when the system of 
free trade is firmly established, the basis 
of our prosperity will be strengthened and 
extended. It must not be forgotten, too, 
that for years we have had a falling rate 
of interest. The rate of interest has risen 
within the last year, and that is a state of 
things inconvenient to borrowers and to 
persons in distressed circumstances. It 
presses upon persons having charges upon 
their estates, and upon those who require 
borrowed capital for their business. This, 
however, is not the consequence of a di- 
minished issue of bank notes. It is pro- 


duced by the insufficiency of the supply of 


capital to meet the demand for it. In- 
terest is the sum paid for the use of capital, 
and when capital is scarce, and the demand 
for it is increased, a higher rate must be 
paid for its use. Over these circumstances 
no banking expedient or issue of notes can 
exercise any permanent control. An addi- 
tional supply of capital, and a reduction of 
the engagements based on fictitious credit, 
are the only remedies. The provident trader, 
who has confined his transactions within 
his legitimate means, has preserved him- 
self from the calamity; and sorry should I 
be, even it were possible, to adopt any 
measure which would operate as a pre- 
mium on improvidence. I am not at all 
surprised, however, when I hear all the 
misfortunes of the day attributed to the 
Act of 1844. We cannot forget that after 
the passing of the Act of 1819, there was 
hardly a calamity which affected the com- 
mercial, agricultural, or manufacturing in- 
terest, for some years, which was not in 
like manner attributed to that Act. On 
that point, however, we are wiser now. 
Those who attributed evil effects to the 
Act of 1819, are few in number; and I 
believe that the great majority of the pub- 
lie are convinced that it was an Act most 
beneficial to this country. In like manner, 
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I confidently anticipate that when the im- 
mediate pressure of the present time is over 
~—when Gentlemen calmly and impartially 
look back on the events of the last few 
months—they will be inclined, as I am, to 
attribute a very small portion indeed of the 
evil to the effects of the Act of 1844. 
A complaint has been made that this Act 
has not preserved us from commercial 
convulsion. I think that those who ex- 
pected such an effect from it, much mis- 
calculated the motives by which persons 
engaged in commercial transactions are 
actuated. Certainly, for one, I never held 
out any such expectations to the country. 
I stated most distinctly that I did not con- 
template that such would be the effect of 
the Act. I expressed my belief that spe- 
culation might be carried on, that prices 
might be forced up, and that persons 
might be ruined by the collapse; but I 
did say that this end might be attained by 
that measure—that we might prevent an 
additional stimulus being given to a rise 
of prices and undue speculations, by the 
influence of an ill-regulated currency, and 
that this was the duty of the Legislature 
to attempt. I will answer also for those 
who are absent. I hold in my hand the 
pamphlet published by Mr. Jones Loyd, 
from which I have already quoted; and 
what were his expressions as to the Bill 
of 1844 ?— 

“To guard against commercial convulsions is 
not the direct or real purpose of the Bill. To 
subject the paper issues to such regulation as 
shall secure their conformity in amount and value 
with, and consequently their immediate conyerti- 
bility at all times into metallic money, is the pur- 
pose to which the provisions of the measure are 
avowedly directed.” 
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Those were the objects for which the Bill 
was introduced, and I do not think that 
any reflecting person could believe that 
it would prevent commercial convulsions. 
I should have little faith in any system of 
currency which professed to accomplish 
more than to regulate the circulation. The 
object, then, of that measure, as I believe, 
was to insure a variation in the amount of 
our mixed currency of paper and coin, in the 
same manner, and at the same times, as a 
metallic currency would vary. But to bind 
down our circulation within these limits is 
represented as far too restrictive a system 
for a commercial country like England. 
The currencies of the two greatest seats 
of continental commerce — Holland and 
Hamburgh—are peculiarly metallic cur- 
rencies. For every note issued, bullion 
must be deposited in the bank, and there- 
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fore the amount of their notes must vary | 
exactly as a metallic circulation would | 
vary. Did anybody ever hear that those 
States were free from commercial convul- 
sions 2 Were these convulsions ever at- 
tributed to their systems of circulation ? 
No person, so far as I know, ever at- 
tributed them to any other source than 
to those alternations of trade which occur 
in all commercial communities, under any 
and every system of currency. But our 
system is not more restrictive than theirs. 
We are told, indeed, that the Act of 1844 
prevents any increase of bank notes; but, 
on the contrary, it enables any person to con- 
vert into bank notes any amount whatever 
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of bullion which he may choose to carry to 
the Bank, and authorises the issue of notes 
to the extent of 14,000,000/. besides, on 
security. The Bank cannot refuse to give 
notes for gold; and it is therefore in the 
power of any one to increase the amount 
of bank notes, by demanding them in ex- 
change for bullion. In the summer of 1846, 
and for some time before, the notes out of 
the issue department were more, by some 
millions, than the public required to have 
in their hands. It can hardly be said, that 
a system in which this could take place, 
prevents any possibility of an increase of 
circulation. The same effects precisely 
might have occurred under a metallic cir- 
culation, as have occurred under our mixed 
currency; and the advocates of the Act of 
1844 never professed that its operation 
would produce any other result than that 
which might have happened under a me- 
tallic circulation. The system of our mixed 
currency is attended by greater conveni- 
ence, and some economy; but as regards 
any possible influence on the transactions 
of the country, no one of its advocates, 
that I am aware of, ever professed that any 
other effect would be produced by it than 
would be the case if there was not a 
single bank note in existence. It is per- 
fectly true that the amount of reserve in the 
Bank at the end of the summer of 1846, 
was such as not to render necessary any | 
diminution of the notes issued to the pub- | 
lic. It was perfectly consistent, I ad- 
mit, with the provisions of the Act, and 
there was no legal obligation on the Di- 
rectors of the Bank of England to act | 
otherwise than they did. I think it would | 
have been wiser and better if they had given | 
a timely warning; but the option of doing 
so evidently rested simply on the discretion | 
of the Directors. I do not think that, { 
during this period, that discretion wen 
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wisely exercised. It is utterly impossible 
that an establishment possessed of so large 
a capital should not exercise a most power. 
ful influence either for good or for evil on 
the commercial interests of the country, 
and it is, therefore, a matter of vital im. 
portance that the management of the Bank 
of England should be conducted soundly 
and wisely. I am afraid that recent events 
have somewhat shaken the confidence of 
the public in the direction of that Bank, 
It may be difficult to suggest a mode of 
improving that management; but of this I 
am sure, it is a subject well worthy of con. 
sideration, and one, perhaps, that may form 
one of the most useful subjects of inquiry 
by the Committee for which I am about 
to move. I believe that although the 
Bank Charter does not expire for some 
years, we shall find that the Bank Direc. 
tors will not be indisposed to concur in any 
measure which the wisdom of Parliament 
may devise. I understand they find some 
difficulty in inducing persons to undertake 
the heavy and responsible office of Go- 
vernor; and I am certain they will gladly 
co-operate with the Government and the 
Legislature in any measure which may be 
calculated to improve the present system. 
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| I am anxious, now, not to go into any of 


the controverted points eonnected with the 
currency. I intended to have referred to 
them no further than was necessary to 
illustrate the view which the Government 
has taken of the present state of affairs; 
but I fear, Sir, I have stated those views 
at too great length, and I will trespass for 
a very short time longer on the patience 
of the House. I am not ignorant that 
there are many gentlemen of great autho- 
rity, and of great experience, as well as of 
practical acquaintance with business and 
commercial affairs, who differ from us in 
their view of these matters; but I am 
aware also that they differ to no inconsid- 
erable extent on those points among them- 
selves. Inthe opinion of Her Majesty's 
Government it is most desirable that all 
these views—differing as they do one from 
the other on a subject of vital importance 
should be well and carefully considered. 
We think it unadvisable that so soon after 
events which have excited so strong a feel- 
ing, any attempt at legislation should be 
made, because there is no subject in which 
the exercise of calm deliberation and impar- 
tial judgment is so indispensably required; 
but we do think it expedient that this i 
quiry should take place when all these 
events are fresh in the mind, and present 
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in the recollection of all those who conduct 
the inquiry, and of all those who may ap- 
ear before the Committee as witnesses. 
Within the last year and a half events 
have occurred well calculated to throw 
light upon the subject, and to illustrate it 
practically in every point of view. There 
are few, perhaps, of those hon. Gentlemen 
whom I now address who can say they 
have not learned something from the expe- 
rience of the last eighteen months; and, 
for my own part, I frankly confess, that I 
think it most desirable that a Committee 
should be appointed to investigate the va- 
rious systems which are maintained on the 
subject, and that persons of every variety 
of opinion should be named on that Com- 
mittee, so that by the collision of their dif- 
ferent views additional light may be thrown 
on this most complicated and difficult ques- 
tion. Sir, this is not a party question. 
This is no subject for party feeling. There 
are many hon. Gentlemen in this House 
who have taken the most decided part 
against the Act of 1844, who voted for it 
three years ago. The noble Lord the 


Member for Lynn (Lord George Bentinck), 
the hon. Member for Huntingdon (Mr. 
Baring), the hon. Member for the city of 
London (Mr. Masterman), and the hon. 


Member for Oxford (Mr. Henley), voted 
for the Bill. [Mr. Henzey said, that he 
had not voted for it. He voted for the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham.| The hon. Gentleman voted for 
the second reading of the Bill. Hon. Mem- 
bers may have seen good reason to alter their 
opinion. I do not deny that circumstances 
have occurred which may have produced 
that alteration of opinion; but I do hope and 
trust that this measure will not be consid- 
ered in any party spirit by any hon. Mem- 
ber of this House. For myself, I confess 
I shall go into Committee biased one way, 
certainly, by the result of the inquiry which 
took place in a former Committee, of which 
Thad the honour to be the chairman ; but 
I certainly shall also go into it, as I hope 
and believe that other Gentlemen will do 
also, with the fullest determination to 
weigh impartially all the evidence and all 
the considerations laid before us; and I 
trust and believe that this investigation, 
conducted before a fairly constituted and 
impartial Committee, will tend to promote 
the best interests of the empire. The 
right hon. Gentleman concluded by moving 
for a Select Committee, as above. 

Mr. BLEWETT having made some 
observation to the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer, which was not heard in the 
allery, 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER again rose and said, I have 
been reminded by an hon. Friend be- 
hind me, that I had promised to state the 
intention of Government with respect to 
any immediate alteration or suspension of 
the law. I beg to inform the House, there- 
fore, that it is not the intention of Govern- 
ment to propose any measure of this kind. 
I believe that there is not the slightest 
probability of any such circumstances oc- 
curring as have recently taken place, and 
as could render any such measure neces- 
sary. I also believe that the state of the 
Bank at present is such that no one can 
entertain the slightest apprehensions of its 
not being prepared to meet any demand 
upon it. I hold in my hand a letter con- 
taining the state of the Bank last (Monday) 
night. From this it appears that the 
amount then in reserve was 5,800,000/., 
in round numbers, and that the amount in 
bullion was 10,600,0002. The mere state- 
ment of these sums is quite sufficient war- 
rant to the House that there is little proba- 
bility of there being any occasion for any 
immediate measure of the nature contem- 
plated by the hon. Gentleman being re- 
quired. The Government have shown that 
they are not disposed to shrink from re- 
sponsibility, if there is any need of inter- 
ference; and whilst Parliament is sitting, 
we have the power of coming to the two 
Houses for legislative sanction to any 
measure which we may think is called for 
by anyemergency. I trust that this state- 
ment will be satisfactory to the House, 
and will prove to them that there is no 
necessity for any immediate measure being 
adopted. 

Mr. JAMES WILSON: Sir, I am 
sure, in rising to address the House for 
the first time, I shall not in vain claim 
your indulgence, for several reasons obvious 
to all. Not only must I claim it on ac- 
count of this being the first time 1 have 
had the honour of addressing you, and on 
account of the important subject to which 
I am about to apply myself, but because I 
have been recently suffering from indispo- 
sition. I certainly agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the necessity there exists for 
granting an inquiry into the question; and 
it is because I do so that I have thought 
it necessary to move the Amendment to the 
Motion of the right hon. Baronet which I 
intend to submit to the House. It does 
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appear to me, Sir, that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
made his Motion inconveniently extensive, 
and that from the terms in which it now 
stands the time of the Committee may be 
occupied by various matters foreign to its 
purpose ; and the only object I have in 
moving my Amendment is, if it should ob- 
tain the sanction of the House and be 
eventually carried, that the objects for 
which the Committee shall be appointed 
may be more confined than by the Motion 
of the right hon. Gentleman. As the Mo- 
tion stands now, it would introduce into 
the consideration of the question before the 
Committee any subject which any hon. 
Member might conceive to be the cause of 
the recent commercial crisis. If I under- 
stand rightly the object of Government in 
proposing this Committee, the views of the 
right hon. Baronet in moving for it, and 
the desires of the country at large, their 
great object at present would be to confine 
the consideration of the Committee to the 
question of banking and currency. It 
would not be difficult, as we have seen, 
Sir, to conceive that many hon. Members 
may think it necessary to introduce to the 
Committee a variety of topics completely 
different in their nature from those which 


the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer wishes the Committee to 


discuss. Sir, there never was a period 
when the question of currency and bank- 
ing at large claimed anxious attention on 
the part of the country to such an extent 
as at present. I observe that a great por- 
tion of those Gentlemen deeply interested 
in commerce and banking, whose opinions 
have been laid before the Government, 
have been materially shaken in their views 
during the last few months by the events 
of the past; and by none of them more 
than by the necessity which was found to 
exist for interfering with the operation of 
the Act of 1844. That interference, ne- 
cessary as it might have been—and I, for 
one, will not deny that it was—has pro- 
duced on the public mind a want of con- 
fidence in the existing law which cannot 
be removed until you have sifted the sub- 
ject to the bottom, and have given a de- 
liberate opinion with respect to the opera- 
tion of that law. The questions which 
every one connected with trade or com- 
merce—every one with obligations to un- 
dertake, and future responsibilities to meet 
—the questions, in fact, of all others, 
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asks, are these: Is the law of 1844 to be} shall best discharge their duty by merely sub- 
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maintained in all its integrity ? is it to be 
subjected to such modifications as the pres- 
sure of circumstances may call for ? or, if 
not, is it to be abandoned altogether and a 
new law framed in its place ? I believe, until 
some definite answer is given to those three 
questions, that that confidence will not be 
restored which existed in the public mind 
previous to the last three months. But, 
Sir, I apprehend there are good reasons why 
the Committee should be confined strictly 
to the subject of banking and currency, 
Are hon. Members aware of the position 
in which the question was left in 1841] by 
the very last Committee appointed to in- 
quire into it? In 1840 a Committee was 
appointed to inquire into banking and cur. 
rency, rather, however, in reference to the 
effect of the Bank Charter, than to the 
question at large. The result to which 
the Committee came after two Sessions of 
laborious investigation was, that they were 
unable to present any report to the House, 
as there was a sudden interruption to their 
labours by the dissolution of Parliament in 
1841. Of that Committee the right hon. 
Baronet the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was the very efficient chairman, and the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth (Sir R. Peel) one of the most effi- 
cient members; but will the House allow 
me to read the conclusion to which they 
came, and which they presented to the 
House? The last two paragraphs of it 
are as follows :— 

“With regard to the evidence which your 
Committee have taken, they, in the first instance, 
examined several witnesses, who stated generally 
the evils which in the last few years had, in their 
opinion, been caused by the management of the 
circulation. They then called before them two 
of the Directors of the Bank of England, who 
have given detailed information as to the man- 
agement of the affairs of the Bank. It was their 
intention to have proceeded in the next place 
with the examination of such witnesses as might 
have atforded similar information respecting the 
management of other banks of issue. Towards 
the close, however, of the examination of the wit- 
nesses on the part of the Bank of England, it 
became evident that it would be impossible, dur- 
ing the present Session, to conclude the evidence 
of the witnesses connected with the other banks 
of issue; and under these circumstances your 
Committee thought it more advisable to postpone 
the examination of this class of witnesses, and to 
summon one or two persons who were known to 
have paid particular attention to the management 
of the Bank of England, and whose evidence upon 
this point it was, therefore, desirable to have be- 
fore them. Your Committee trust that this 
statement will sufficiently account for their not 
reporting any opinion to the House on the main 
subject of their inquiry; and they feel that they 
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mitting to the House the evidence which they 
have taken, although they are fully aware of the 
imperfect character of that evidence, arising 
from the circumstance of their having been pre- 
yented, by the approaching termination of the 
Session, from examining witnesses whom they had 
roposed to call on other important branches of 
their investigation.” 

This was the way, Sir, in which this long 
and protracted inquiry, which sat from 
day to day for so long a period, terminated. 
No further inquiry was instituted into the 
subject. Parliament proceeded to legis- 
late without further inquiry; and when I 
turn to the evidence taken before that 
Committee, and find the strong difference 
of opinion expressed by various parties of 
equal experience and intelligence, I cannot 
but feel that Parliament did not do all that 
was necessary, before the Act of 1844 was 
passed, to ascertain the principle on which 
it should be based. I think the fact of 
the question having been left in this unfin- 
ished way is one of the very best reasons 
why it should be taken up in a Committee 
on banking only. But there are other 
considerations which will render a Com- 
mittee on banking peculiarly apt and ne- 
cessary at the present time. I do not 
think we can say that public opinion has 
become more uniform on this question. I 
think we must admit there are as many 
different opinions, supported with as much 
strength and spirit, and by as large parties, 
as ever there were; and [ think we must 
also admit that the operation of the Bank 
Bill of 1844 is now undoubtedly a question 
on which the public mind is exceedingly 
anxious, and is a fit subject for inquiry. 
We cannot say that even the law of con- 
vertibility is more generally admitted than 
it was in 1841. This, however, isa ques- 
tion I do not intend to go into at present; 
but there is another view which has been 
started since, and which has become popu- 
lar, being entertained, as I have reason to 
know, by many hon. Members of this 
House. There are many who say we ad- 
mit the necessity of a fixed standard of 
value, and the convertibility of notes into 
this standard; but we ask, why should we 
have a fixed price of gold? I believe this 
18 a question which is more generally ask- 
ed than before, and which is demanding 
More attention from the public in conse- 
quence of the regard paid to commercial 
subjects of late years. If it were attempt- 
ed by this House to fix the price of gold, 
or of any other commodity, I could not 
Conceive a more futile or foolish attempt. 
I think the discussions of late years which 
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took place in this House show how futile 
and foolish have been the attempts to fix 
the price of corn, or to regulate the price 
of any commercial article. To those Gen- 
tlemen who ask, then, why we fix the 
price of gold, I simply say that in the or- 
dinary meaning of the word “ price” we 
do not fix the price of gold. But when we 
say that we fix the price of gold, all that 
is meant is, that we determine the quan- 
tity of coin that shall be made from an 
ounce of gold; that we simply determine 
that from every ounce of gold shall be 
coined 3/. 17s. 103d.—that is, three sove- 
reigns, and 17s. 103d. towards a fourth 
sovereign. We no more attempt, in fact, 
to fix the price of gold, than we attempt 
to fix the price of wheat, by saying that a 
quarter of wheat shall always represent 
eight bushels. And this opinion had been 
prevailing in the public mind to an extent 
which I could scarcely believe possible 
were it not for the evidence of the jour- 
nals—a circumstance to which the unfortu- 
nate term of ‘ fixed price’ has no doubt 
contributed. But when it is contended 
that we do not fix the price of gold, Gen- 
tlemen turn round and say, ‘‘ You have 
two prices for gold—the Mint price, at 
3l. 17s. 10$d., and the Bank price, at 
bl. 17s. 9d. If you take a quantity of 
gold into the Bank, they give you 
3l. 17s. 9d. an ounce for it, and charge 
you 13d. an ounce for their time and trou- 
ble in coining it. If you go to the Mint, 
you receive 31. 17s. 103d. for your solid bars 
of gold; so that you must submit to pay the 
Bank 1$d. an ounce for the convenience of 
receiving coined money in exchange, and 
to remunerate them for their loss of inte- 
rest and time. It is not uncommon to ad- 
vert to another subject that interests the 
public even in the present day, to find gen- 
tlemen of some influence advocating a re- 
currence to the usury laws; but I believe 
this Committee will rather have to report 
to the House that it is extremely inconve- 
nient that any portion of the usury laws 
should have been left in existence; and I 
am sure that many hon. Gentlemen can 
bear me out in saying that the usury laws 
have been a great evil, and can bear wit- 
ness to the inconvenience to which land- 
lords have been exposed by having retain- 
ed what they thought would be a privilege 
to themselves, while they permitted mer- 
chants and traders to pay more than 5 per 
cent for accommodation. I know that re- 
cently very much inconvenience has been 
experienced in Scotland by the impossi- 
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bility of obtaining money on heritable bonds. 
I know that a man may evade this law, and 
go to his banker with a bill of exchange, 
and pay 10 per cent, leaving an heritable 
bond as collateral security; but is that a 
proper mode of obtaining money by evad- 
ing the law—is that a position in which 
the great interests of the country should 
be placed? As the legislation on this sub- 
ject stands, we are obliged to recur to eva- 
sions of the law, in order to follow out the 
mercantile affairs of the country. But, 
Sir, I feel confident that the result of the 
inquiry by this Committee will be—not 
that there should be a re-establishment of 
the usury laws—for I believe nothing has 
done so much to save credit and commerce 
during the recent crisis as the repeal of 
those laws—but a recommendation that 
the last remnant of them shall be swept 
away. The next thing we find oceupying 
the public is a subject having the high au- 
thority of a noble Lord—justly high from 
his character and opportunities of know- 
ledge on a commercial question—the estab- 
lishment of a double standard of currency. 
There is nothing in my estimation so asto- 
nishing as to find any one with the expe- 
rience in commercial life of large monetary 
transactions possessed by the noble Lord 
the theory 

I do not 


(Lord Ashburton), advocating 
of a double standard of value. 
know how the Bank could discharge its 


liabilities if we permitted it. If it were 
adopted, I believe that during the late dis- 
tress, and now, there would have been no 
complaint so popular among the public as 
that the Bank had the power of paying its 
notes in a different metal from that for 
which they were issued, and that they 
might at one time, when gold and silver 
were dear, purchase them by issuing their 
notes, and could at another time redeem 
those notes by the cheapest metal they 
had. There is nothing so conclusive as 
that you should be ready to maintain the 
standard you adopt. There are many 
people who speak of the great inconveni- 
ence that has been felt during the last year 
by merchants who import the precious 
metals from abroad, being unable to con- 
vert silver into notes; and therefore it is 
becoming, particularly in the city of Lon- 
don, a most popular proposition that the 
Bank should be allowed to issue notes for 
silver, but that it should be obliged to re- 
deem them in gold. It appears to me most 
unreasonable to ask the Bank to issue 
notes in any commodity, except that in 
which they are bound to redeem them. 
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Why, Sir, this proposition is equivalent 
to asking the Bank to issue notes on sugar, 
which may change in price from day to day, 
and to redeem them in gold. It is quite 
clear that to purchase gold is as easy for 
the Bank as to purchase silver. When the 
Bank had 16,000,000. in its coffers it was 
not necessary for its convenience to hold 
silver; and when the bullion was drawn out 
to correct foreign exchanges, it was equally 
convenient to take silver as gold. I do 
not see, therefore, any reason why the Bank 
should hold any portion of silver, except 
that which is confined to the purposes of 
supplying the subordinate silver coinage of 
the country. It is quite clear, that what- 
ever bullion is held, is insomuch an ab- 
straction of the capital of the Bank for the 
purposes of banking, and that this capital 
may be as conveniently invested in gold as 
in silver. I therefore believe the more we 
inquire into the subject, the more we shall 
be disposed to think that to hold against 
the notes in circulation anything but the 
bullion in which the Bank is compelled to 
pay them, is not desirable. But there is 
another reason why commercial gentlemen 
who advocate this view are in error, and 
that is, that the silver bullion which comes 
into this country is more efficient in the 
hands of private persons, for the purpose of 
regulating the exchanges, than if it were 
in the hands of the Bank. I believe, if we 
import silver from South America, or else- 
where, be the importer Baron Rothschild 
or not, we make as good use of it in his 
hands, for the purpose of correcting the 
exchanges against us, as if it were all 
under the control of the Bank. Another 
subject which is also obtaining consider- 
able favour in the city is, that the Bank, 
in order to have a greater power of correct- 
|ing the foreign exchanges, should always 
hold as a portion of its securities a con- 
siderable amount of the stock of foreign 
States; so that in case the exchanges were 
against us, it could send them into the mar- 
ket to check this effect. But to this pro- 
position I give the same answer as to the 
last, for I believe this stock is much more 
useful for this purpose when it is in the 
hands of private individuals. The fact 1s, 
that the country does hold a large portion 
of such securities; and that when the ex- 
| change is against us, they are the very first 
|means sent into the market, because the 
‘prices here are lower than they are at 
| Paris or Amsterdam. Foreign securities, 
| therefore, are, as I said before, much safer 
in the hands of private merchants than i 
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those of the Bank. I believe the less you 
make the Bank a commercial establish- 
ment, and the more closely you confine it 
to its simple object of banking, the more 
you render it fit for its real purposes, the 
more simple its management, and the nfore 
certain its operations. But, beyond these 
general objects of inquiry, I cannot but 
feel what has occurred with respect to the 
Bank Act of 1844 presents in itself an 
ample field for investigation. It is impos- 
sible to deny that there has been very great 
disappointment with respect to the opera- 
tions of that Act. I do not say that the 
public did not exaggerate the expectations 
that were reasonably to be founded of its 
operations for good; but I must admit that 
hopes were distinctly held out, not only by 
the right hon. Baronet who proposed it, 
but by every one of the Gentlemen who 
supported it, that the effect would be ma- 
terially to lessen speculation—to diminish 
the fluctuation of prices—to check those 
changes which had taken place in the cur- 
rency—and certainly to lessen the chances 
of panic and distress. Iam quite free to 
‘admit, that the right hon. Baronet the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, as well as the 
right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir R. Peel), 
did materially modify his observations on 
this point; and the very eminent writer to 
whom the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
referred, has also materially modified the 
expectations he at one time expressed with 
respect to the measure; but I must also 
say, that the same eminent writer (Mr. 
Loyd), in the pamphlet to which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer referred, in re- 
marking on the previous state of the cur- 
rency, did most distinctly hold out similar 
expectations. [The hon. Gentleman read 
an extract from Mr. Loyd’s pamphlet, 
in which the writer comments on the 
distresses of 1825, 1837, and 1839, as 
being the fruit gathered under the old 
system of currency, and proceeded to say, 
“We are now about to adopt a different 
course.”]} But, Sir, the new system has 
been three years in operation, and we have 
had panies more extensive, fluctuations 
more extreme, and all the phenomena 
which resulted from crises in an aggravat- 
ed form, since then; so that I cannot see 
why we are entitled to say that the Bank 
Act of 1844 has had the slightest tendency 
in reducing speculation, or in confining it 
to narrower limits. The former eminent 
writer had also referred to a pamphlet 
written at the time by Colonel Torrens, in 
Which this passage occurs :— 
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“ Legislation will preserve the circulating me- 
dium from any greater fluctuations than those 
which would take place were the currency exclu- 
sively metallic, and will effectually prevent the 
recurrence of those commercial revulsions—those 
cycles of excitement and depression, which, as Mr. 
Loyd has so felicitously explained, result from the 
alternate expansion and contraction of an ill-re- 
gulated circulation.” 
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I am bound to admit that whatever the 
opinions of the hon. Gentlemen who pro- 
posed and supported this measure were at 
the time, and whatever the sentiments of 
the most eminent writers of the day, the 
publie opinion was strong that we had thus 
obtained a degree of safety which had 
never been connected with any former Act; 
and I can bear witness personally to the 
fact, that I have heard many most eminent 
merchants in the city during the mad 
mania of 1845 congratulating themselves 
in the belief that, notwithstanding its in- 
fluence, they were quite safe from any com- 
mercial convulsion in consequence of the 
operation of that Bill. I have heard some 
of the most eminent men at the head of 
some of those great houses which have 
fallen recently during the last crisis, con- 
sole themselves by the belief that from its 
self-acting principle the Bill would save 
them from the revulsions which had for- 
merly happened, so that they did not think 
it necessary to exercise the same degree of 
care and discretion that they would other- 
wise have felt bound to observe. I believe, 
Sir, the expectations that have been ex- 
pressed of such a power on the part of the 
Bill have been modified to a great extent; 
but I have no hesitation in declaring that 
they did much mischief by inducing the 
public to rely too much on its operation, 
and not upon their own prudence and dis- 
cretion. I think, Sir, that to this Act 
may be attributed (and in saying so much 
I shall go no further, but rest content with 
the assertion) those inconveniences which 
have been justly attributed to every inter- 
ference made by the Legislature with the 
commerce of this country, for the purpose 
of protecting and guarding it. I believe that 
every law affecting to protect commerce, 
and to supply to the public those advantages 
which should be the result of care and pru- 
dence, thus have pro tanto the effect of 
throwing them for reliance, in seasons of 
distress, on the provisions of an Act of 
Parliament which professes to regulate 
commerce and banking. What, I may 
ask, is the fundamental principle of the 
Act by which the currency is now regu- 
lated ? After looking to the evidence taken 
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before the Bank Committee of 1840 and 
1841, as well as to the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth, 
who introduced that Bill, I believe I may 
safely say that the principle on which it is 
founded is, that the circulation of notes 
should be regulated by the foreign ex- 
changes. Now, Sir, I have taken the 
greatest pains to discover, by the examina- 
tion of the evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee, by a close examination of the 
speeches made in favour of the Bill, and 
of everything written in its favour; and | 
must say, that to this day I have been able 
to discover no one reason to induce me to 
believe that you either could or should at- 
tempt to regulate the internal circulation 
of the country by the foreign exchanges. 
But, Sir, on that account is it to be in- 
ferred that I would have bankers neglect 
the state of the foreign exchanges? By 
no means. There are other reasons why 
bankers—not only bankers of issue, but 
bankers of deposit as well—should watch 
the state of the foreign exchanges, just as 
closely as a merchant watches the state of 
imports and exports with regard to the 
commodity in which he deals; because the 
foreign exchanges are indications of the 
increasing plentifulness or scarcity of the 
commodity in which the banker deals. But 
whilst I disagree with the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
believing that the internal exchanges of 
the country can be regulated by the state 
of the foreign exchanges, I am at least glad 
to find that I agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman, and all those Gentlemen who 
concur with him in supporting the Act of 
1844, to a very great extent at least in the 
principles they profess. First of all, I 
agree as to the preservation of convertibi- 
lity; next, as to the preservation of the in- 
tegrity of the single standard of value ; 
next, in preserving the principle you lay 
down, that whatever a currency may be, 
be it a metallic currency, or a mixed cur- 
rency of metals and paper, that currency 
cannot be based on a sound principle un- 
less in all its fluctuations and changes it 
conforms to what a metallic currency 
would be. That principle I maintain in 
its fullest extent, and unless I can main- 
tain that, I maintain nothing. Paper should 
not be admitted as circulation, unless we 
can show that the changes of its quantity 
and value would conform precisely to the 
changes which would take place were the 
currency purely metallic; that I entirely 
give to your side of the question. More- 
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over, I go further, and say that the ob. 
ject of your banking regulations should be 
to throw a pressure over a longer period, 
and to make the pressure of scarcity felt 
at an earlier period in order to prevent its 
gregter intensity at a later period; and 
upon that part of the question I most cor. 
dially agree with the observations made 
by the right hon. Baronet the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer this evening. I think 
his observations were most sound. He 
showed to my satisfaction, and I believe 
to that of most who heard him, that had 
the intensity of the late pressure been 
longer delayed by retaining the rate of in- 
terest at a low price, it is impossible to 
conceive the extent of the disturbance to 
which this country might have been ex. 
posed. And, therefore, whilst I do not 
agree with you that you can regulate the 
internal circulation, or that if it were pos- 
sible it would be desirable to do so by the 
foreign exchanges, yet in all the great and 
essential parts of your argument, I most 
cordially do agree. Now, what is the the- 
ory on which the Bank Act of 1844 is 
framed? As far as I understand that the- 
ory, it is, that as the exchanges fall you 
should contract the circulation—that with 
the contraction of the circulation prices 
will fall—that with a fall of prices an ex- 
portation of commodities will take place, 
the importation of commodities will be sus- 
pended, and thereby your foreign adverse 
exchanges will be rectified. I believe, I 
state truly the principle on which that Act 
is founded, when I make use of these words. 
Now, Sir, this theory implies a power on 
the part of the Bank to contract or expand 
the circulation of its notes at pleasure. 
That, Sir, is a power on the part of the 
Bank which I utterly deny. I deny that 
it can be shown by any kind of reasoning 
that the Bank of England has the power 
either to expand or contract its circulation 
at any specific moment when it may wish 
so to do; or that if it does expand or con- 
tract its circulation, it can only be by the 
substitution of coin for notes in the one 
case or the other; and I, for one, am at & 
loss to know how the Bank of England 
would be benefited if, in the attempt to 
contract its circulation forcibly, it were 
obliged to do so by the issue of sovereigns 
from its vaults. I deny that the Bank of 
England has power to contract its circula- 
tion of notes, unless by substituting coin 
for them. Before I go further, I will al- 
lude to a remark made by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer this evening, when he 
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stated what in his estimation constituted 
the circulation. It is essential that we 
should agree what the term circulation 
means. I know there are some Gentle- 
men wlio have latterly maintained that the 
circulation of the Bank of England consists 
in the quantity of notes issued to the bank- 
ing department ; but I was glad to hear 
the right hon. Baronet admit that, in his 
view, the word circulation meant the quan- 
tity of notes in the hands of the public. 
[The Cuancettor of the Excuequer: To- 
gether with Bank post bills.] I certainly did 
understand the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to mean, that by the word circulation, 
he understood the notes in the hands of 
the public; and I must, at all events, main- 
tain, whether I have the privilege of agree- 
ing with him on this question or not, that 
you can attach no other meaning to the 
word circulation than the notes in the hands 
of the public; and if you come to look to 
the action which you assert circulation to 
have upon prices, that, to my mind, is con- 
clusive that you can mean nothing else. 
Will any one pretend to say, even on the 
theory maintained by Mr. Loyd, that notes 
lying quiescent in the drawers of the Bank 
ean have any influence on prices? When 


we talk of circulation under the new Act, 


we must mean something analogous to 
what circulation was under the old law. 
The whole of Mr. Loyd’s argument, in his 
pamphlet of 1841, alludes to what the cir- 
culation was under the old law; and under 
that law there never was any pretence for 
saying that circulation meant anything else 
than notes in the hands of the public and 
bank post bills. Therefore, when I use 
the word ‘‘ circulation,’’ I shall be under- 
stood to mean notes in the hands of the 
public, and not to include those quiescent 
in the hands of the Bank. I say, then, I 
think it impossible that the Bank can 
either contract or expand the quantity of 
notes at pleasure; and for this simple rea- 
son, that so long as you have convertibility 
that determines the amount. I believe we 
are indebted solely to the right hon. Baro- 
net’s Bill of 1819 for the principle to which 
Iam going to allude. I believe the rea- 
soning which Mr. Loyd has used in his 
pamphlet, has arisen altogether from a 
singular misconception of the effect of 
@ convertible currency. I believe that 
with an inconvertible currency the is- 
suer has the power either to contract or 
expand its amount. But with a convert- 
ible currency, the measure of the quantity 
is that which the public require. Every 
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person will admit that, as a rule, no one 
holds a larger quantity of notes in his pos- 
session than is convenient for the general 
purposes of his trade, and, therefore, if the 
Bank wanted to contract its circulation, it 
could only do so by withdrawing from cir- 
culation a portion of those notes which are 
absolutely necessary for performing the in- 
ternal transactions of the country. Let us 
try its effect by supposing that the Bank 
is determined to contract its circulation ; 
what means will it take to doso? We 
shall suppose the Bank determines to sell 
500,0000. of Exchequer-bills or any other 
securities. The Bank sends to its broker 
500,0001. of Exchequer-bills; he goes on 
the Stock Exchange to dispose of these 
securities; he sells them to five individuals, 
we shall suppose. He receives from those 
five individuals a check for 100,000. each 
on their banker; very possibly it may be 
on the Bank of England itself; but whether 
or not, it will make no difference in the 
operation. The bank broker takes the 
five checks into the Bank of England; if 
the parties who draw those checks hold 
deposits with the Bank, the simple opera- 
tion that takes place is, that their account 
is debited with the check; the deposits in 
the Bank become less by that amount, and 
the cash in the Bank reserve becomes 
more; but the circulation of the country is 
not affected. Not a single bank note is 
taken out of the hand of its possessor by 
that operation. On the other hand, if the 
checks are taken to bankers in Lombard- 
street, the agent of the Bank of England 
receives notes in exchange for the checks 
he places in their hands. These bankers 
have not held a larger amount of notes in 
reserve than was necessary for carrying 
into operation the transactions of their bu- 
siness; if they find the demand larger than 
can be spared with convenience to them- 
selves, they send over to the Bank of Eng- 
land and obtain 500,009/. in bank notes 
in exchange for their own checks. Take 
it which way you will, the transaction ends 
simply in a transfer of 500,000/. from the 
securities to the reserve of the Bank; it 
converts securities into reserve, but it does 
not affect the circulation of the country in 
any way as far as I can discover. The 
same would take place if the Bank deter- 
mined to increase the circulation. If they 
were to decree an increase of the circula- 
tion, they would purchase securities to the 
amount fixed upon—say half a million. 
They would send their broker on the Stock 
Exchange to purchase 500,0001. worth of 
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securities, and the seller would go to the 
Bank and get bank notes to that amount. 
It is quite true, that for a few hours 
500,000/. in notes are out of the Bank of 
England more than were in the morning; 
but it is just as true, that the parties 
who sold those securities place those 
500,0001. of notes with their own bankers, 
or perhaps in the Bank of England, that 
same afternoon; and as the bankers of 
London hold no larger reserve for their 
transactions on that day than on the day 
before, they return to the Bank for their 
own account the 500,000/. notes given for 
the purchase of securities; so that in that 
ease, all you have accomplished is to add 
to the securities in the Bank by the sum 
of 500,0001., and diminish the reserve to 
the same amount. The theory, then, on 
which this Act has been founded is, that 
convertibility on demand is not a sufficient 
guarantee against depreciation. And I 
have yet to see produced any evidence 
whatever, either in this or any other coun- 
try, that a note which was perfectly con- 
vertible at all times at the pleasure of the 
holder has ever been depreciated. I have 
yet to learn how it is possible that such a 
note can be depreciated; and until I see 
some reason why a man holding a 51. Bank 


of England note, and finding it not equal 
in value to five sovereigns, but having the 
privilege of going across the street and 
exchanging it for five sovereigns, should 
be content to part with it for less, I can- 


not consent to believe that a 5l. Bank 
of England note can possibly be depre- 
ciated. I am glad to be supported in 
that view of the ease by such eminent 
men as Mr. Horner, Mr. Huskisson, 
Lord Liverpool, Mr. Ricardo, and every 
writer of eminence prior to the year 1844. 
Therefore, if I prove that a bank note be- 
ing convertible cannot be depreciated, I 
think I have done sufficient to prove that 
the bank note cannot be issued in excess. 
It is quite true that the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth, in introducing 
the Bill of 1844, did quote several in- 
stances where he believed that depreciation 
had taken place notwithstanding converti- 
bility. The first of these cases which he 
quoted was that of the Bank of England 
in 1696, where bank notes were depreci- 
ated 17 per cent. That, I believe, is easily 
explained— [Sir R. Peet: I merely 
quoted the report of the Bullion Committee 
of 1810, where the hon. Gentleman will 
find these statements made.] I beg the 
right hon. Gentleman’s pardon, but in the 
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copies of his speech which I have seen— 
I had not the honour of hearing it—I do 
not see the passage made a quotation, 
But whether the right hon. Baronet made 
use of these expressions as his own opin- 
ion, or quoted them from a document as 
the opinion of others, it is quite necessary 
I should refer to them in order to explain 
how this apparent anomaly arose. In 
1696, it is quite true that bank notes were 
depreciated to a large amount; but it is 
also quite true, that, at the very moment 
when that depreciation took place, a sus- 
pension of cash payments had occurred, 
and the notes were no longer convertible, 
Again, it is said that, in 1804, it re- 
quired 118/. 10s. in the notes of the Bank 
of Ireland to purchase 100I. of the Bank 
of England, showing a depreciation to the 
amount of 183 per cent. But it is also 
true that at that time a suspension of 
cash payments had taken place both in 
England and Ireland, and notes were then 
no more convertible than they were in 
1696. It has also been stated, that unfavour- 
able exchanges between Scotland and Eng- 
land have been rectified by the contraction 
of the circulation; but it should be reeol- 
lected that, at the periods alluded to, notes 
in Scotland were not notes payable on de- 
mand; they were payable on demand, or, 
at the option of the issuers, six months 
subsequently; therefore they were precise- 
ly in the position of Exchequer-bills; they 
became depreciated like Exchequer-bills, 
and therefore are not analogous to notes 
payable on demand. The American banks 
have also been referred to, to prove that 
convertibility is not a sufficient check 
against depreciation. But I must say that 
a more unfortunate reference could not be 
made in support of this opinion. The con- 
dition of the American banks at the period 
referred to was analogous to nothing on 
earth; for their banking arrangements 
were as loose and unsatisfactory as they 
well could be. However, since the year 
1840, when the banking system of New 
York was placed on an intelligible and 
sound footing, there has been no more de- 
preciation since the law was passed secur- 
ing convertibility at the pleasure of the 
owner. I must refer to the state of the 
monetary system in Russia in proof of the 
view I am endeavouring to advocate. Be- 
fore the Russian Government made their 
notes convertible, they had declined gradu- 
ally from 39d. for the rouble note, till they 
came down so low as 104d. But in that 
country, for some years, these notes have 
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been convertible at the will of the holder 
in silver of the standard rate; and from 
that day to this, there has been no instance 
of a rouble note having been depreciated a 
single fraction. To my mind nothing can be 
more clear than that the law of 1819 is the 
most perfect security against depreciation 
which it is possible for any Government to 
enact. I want now to show that it is ut- 
terly impossible for the Bank of England, 
in the case of an adverse exchange, to con- 
tract its circulation. Suppose it arose 
from a diminished harvest, an increased 
price of food, an importation of grain, and 
exportation of bullion. What takes place 
at home? The circulating medium of the 
country is measured by the quantities of 
commodities that you have to exchange, 
and the amount of the transactions you 
have to perform. If, then, your prices are 
rising at home, how, I will ask, is it pos- 
sible for banks to contract their circulation 
at the very moment when your increased 
prices and increased transactions require a 
larger proportion of that circulating me- 
dium than they did when prices were lower 
and transactions fewer? I say, therefore, 


that the anomaly complained of so much 
by those who advocate the currency theory, 
that the currency has been frequently ob- 


served to be increased rather than con- 
tracted at such a time by the Bank, is one 
of the consequences necessarily arising 
from the state of your internal transac- 
tions; the fact being, that the wants of 
the public must be supplied, and an amount 
equal to the price of the commodities they 
have to exchange at any given time must 
be issued, Another reason why the Bank 
cannot contract its circulation is, that were 
they to take notes out of circulation the 
vacuum would be immediately supplied by 
checks drawn on the deposits of the Bank. 
Therefore, as long as the Bank of England 
is a bank of issue, as well as deposit, it is 
quite impossible that it can withdraw its 
notes from circulation as long as there is a 
large amount of deposits on which the 
public have the power of acting simply by 
drawing a check. In order to show how 
impossible it is for the Bank to perform 
this assumed operation, I will call the at- 
tention of the House to what took place 
between the autumn of last year and the 
spring of this year. On the 29th of Au- 
gust last the bullion in the Bank amount- 
ed to 16,366,000/., whilst the circula- 
tion in notes, including bank post bills, 
was 21,311,000/., and the securities 
24,804,000/., of which only 12,500,000/. 
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consisted of bills of exchange, or what are 
denominated private securities. Now, at 
that particular period, from causes which 
have been well described by the right hon. 
Baronet to-night, a strong adverse ex- - 
change set in against this country. Week 
after week and month after month, until 
the following April, the bullion in the 
Bank gradually and rapidly declined, until 
at last, on the 3rd of April in this year, 
the bullion had sunk from 16,366,0001. 
to 10,246,000/.; the circulation of notes 
had sunk only from 21,311,000/. to 
20,815,0001.; but the securities had risen 
from 24,804,000/. to 30,000,0002.; and 
at the latter period there consisted of 
these, in bills of exchange, or what are 
termed private securities, an amount of 
18,607,0007. Keeping our eye on those 
two periods, during which the bullion sunk 
no less than 6,119,000/., we find that un- 
der the operation of the Bank Act of 1844 
the circulation had only sunk by 496,0001., 
whilst we find that the securities had in- 
creased by 5,260,000/., and that the in- 
crease of bills on discount or private se- 
curities was no less than 6,000,000I, 
But the whole of this increased discount 
of bills represented in the first instance an 
issue of bank notes. Every one of those 
bills carried into the Bank from Au- 
gust to March represented an imme- 
diate issue of bank notes. But it is quite 
clear from these figures, that though an 
immediate issue was made, just as imme- 
diate a return of notes was made to the 
Bank, and bullion was taken out of the 
issue department in exchange for the notes 
given for the discount of bills. So that in 
fact the circulation, instead of having fal- 
len by the decrease of bullion during the 
operation of the Act, remained stationary, 
or nearly so, during the whole period; 
whilst the diminution of bullion was repre- 
sented by the increase of the discount of 
bills or of private securities. Now, Sir, I 
believe that in these facts we see the fun- 
damental error which, at least in my opin- 
ion, was committed in the Act of 1844. I 
believe that those who framed the Bill, in 
common with those who supported its prin- 
ciples, made a great error in confusing cir- 
culation with capital. I believe their error 
lay in supposing that the available means 
of the country consisted in the amount of 
circulation in the hands of the public, and 
not in the amount of capital within the 
command of the public by means of dis- 
counts and advances at various periods. 
And, therefore, I believe that the restric- 
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tions which that law imposed upon the cir- 
culation of the country were unnecessary, 
so far as that the convertibility of the notes 
in circulation was, in my opinion, a suffi- 
cient guarantee against excess or depreci- 
ation, and that they thereby withdrew 
public attention, and especially the atten- 
tion of bankers, from what I believe a far 
more important subject—the condition of 
their reserves of capital, and not of their 
circulation in notes. Now, Sir, this brings 
me to the last topic to which I shall ad- 
vert. I shall now shortly attempt to show 
wherein I think that Bill was deficient, and 
to what alone I think the banking com- 
munity of this country must direct their 
attention, in order more safely for the 
future to conduct their transactions, and 
to prevent the intensity of those crises 
under which we have recently so painfully 
suffered. Unfortunately the attention of 
the Legislature has never been called suf- 
ficiently, in my opinion, to the state of the 
deposits in banks. I believe that had half 
the attention been paid to the deposits of 
banks that has been paid to their circula- 
tion, the public would have been enlight- 
ened on this subject to such a degree that 
we should have had an amount of prudence 
in the arrangement of private affairs which, 
if it would not have prevented, would cer- 
tainly have materially mitigated the crises 
through which we have passed. Now, for- 
tunately, we have two means, and as far 
as I know, but two means, of knowing the 
fluctuations which have taken place in the 
deposits of the banks of this country at a 
recent period. The Bank Committee of 
1840 collected some very important and 
useful documents; it obtained from the 
Bank of England and from the Bank of 
Ireland a return of the weekly state of 
their deposits for a number of years con- 
currently. In those two returns I find evi- 
dence of the most convincing character of 
the extraordinary changes which have 
taken place in the condition of the depo- 
sits, quite sufficient in my mind to account 
for any derangement of our commerce which 
has occurred; and if the House will allow 
me, I will call their attention to one or two 
extraordinary examples which occur in those 
returns. The returns furnished by the 
Bank of England divide their deposits into, 
first, the public deposits, and next the 
private, comprehending those belonging to 
the London bankers, those of the East 
India Company, those of the Bank of 
Ireland, and the Royal Bank of Scotland. 
Another item is that designated ‘ other de- 
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posits,’ which includes the private deposits 
of merchants and private companies; and 
the next item embraces the deposits of their 
branches in the country. For obvious rea. 
sons, I reject from consideration the Go. 
vernment or public deposits, because their 
amount is regulated by considerations not 
connected with the state of commerce at 
any particular moment, or at least not im. 
mediately connected with it. I also reject 
the deposits of the East India Company, 
as not following the same fluctuations with 
those more immediately appertaining to 
trade. I also reject those belonging to the 
Bank of Ireland and the Bank of Scotland, 
because they will have been included in 
the deposits of those banks. The period 
I have chosen for eliciting the fluctuations 
which took place in this department at par- 
ticular periods, is that of 1838-1839. The 
year 1838 was one of good ordinary pros- 
perity. We had recovered entirely from 
the panic of 1837; the bullion had in- 
creased, from January to the end of the 
year, from 4,000,000/. to 10,000,000/.— 
the rates of discount had fatlen to their 
ordinary pitch—the revenue was improving 
—and in every respect I should say that 
it presented as fair a specimen of a pros- 
perous year as any you could select. But 
I will remind you, that, in the early part 
of 1839, in consequence of the bad har- 
vest of 1838, a large importation of grain 
took place, and an efflux of bullion ensued; 
and towards the middle of autumn, a pe- 
riod of extreme depression came on, when 
the Bank of England was obliged to have 
recourse for assistance to the Bank of 
France. I have selected the state of the 
deposits during the last quarter of 1838, 
as representing a period of fair average 
prosperity, and the last quarter of 1239, 
as representing a period of pressure and 
distress. I do not think it fair to take 
any specific weeks; I think it fairest to 
take the average on whole quarters. I 
have taken the average deposits of each 
of those quarters, and I find the following 
result. In the Bank of England, the ave- 
rage weekly deposits of the London bank- 
ers for the last quarter of 1838 were 
812,0001.; for the last quarter of 1839, 
under the pressure of the crisis, they had 
sunk to 615,0001. The private or other 
deposits in the Bank during the last quar- 
ter of 1838, represented in their weekly 
average a sum of 3,020,000/.; in the last 
quarter of 1839, under the pressure, they 
had sunk to 2,122,0007. In the branch 
banks of England, the private deposits 
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amounted, in the last quarter of 1838, to 
592,0001.; and in the last quarter of 
1839, to 451,0007. In the Bank of Ire- 
land, the private deposits amounted, in the 
last quarter of 1838, to 2,234,000/., and 
in 1839, to 1,834,0007. The agency de- 
osits, in the last quarter of 1838, amount- 
ed to 480,000/.; and in the last quarter of 
1839, to 391 ,0007.—making a total in those 
different items in the last quarter of 1838, 
of 7,144,000/.; and in the last quarter of 
1839, of 5,413,0007. Here they had a 
reduction on the last quarter of 1839, as 
compared with the corresponding quarter 
of 1838, of 25 per cent on deposits, valu- 
able as giving public accommodation to the 
commerce of the country, Now I ask, 
what was the character and nature of the 
bankers’ trade, and how they were to dis- 
tinguish between its operation in a crisis 
like the past, and in more favourable sea- 
sons? In a period of prosperity, the mer- 
chant finds that he can easily get his bills 
discounted, and money advanced on secu- 
rity at a moderate rate of interest; where- 
as in a period of pressure, he either can- 
not get them discounted at all, or he only 
obtains this accommodation at a very high 
rate of interest. The funds from which 
banks can discount bills, are divided into 
three classes. They have their own capi- 
tal; next, if they are banks of issue, they 
have their circulation; and, last of all, 
they have their deposits. The two first 
classes are necessarily nearly of a uniform 
amount, or at least vary very little in one 
period as compared to another. The only 
great variation is in the third class, and 
from the deposits alone can customers be 
accommodated. Now, if it be found, ac- 
cording to the view I have given the 
House, a difference of power to the extent 
of a million and a half takes place in the 
ability of the Banks to accommodate cus- 
tomers—if they found that the sum of 
7,000,0002. had in another year been re- 
duced to 5,400,0001.—what must have 
taken place in the deposits of all the banks 
throughout the kingdom? What must 
have taken place in the banks of Scotland, 
in which, under ordinary circumstances, 
the deposits are considered to exceed 
30,000,0007.? Why, in the same propor- 
tion, there would be a reduction of not less 
than 7,000,000. in the Scottish banks at 
that period. Then, if they extended the 
calculation from the Scottish banks to the 
1,600 banks in the United Kingdom—if 
they considered that the same reduction 
had taken place in the amount of the de- 
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posits of all these banks—then they might 
perhaps conceive the cause of the exten- 
sive pressure which had been felt in conse- 
quence of the reduction in the power of 
the banks to accommodate their customers. 
But if an effect like this were produced 
only by the bad harvest of 1839—for the 
panic in that year was attributed to this 
solitary cause — every one who refer- 
red to the pressure of 1839 ascribed 
it to the bad harvest —if this, then, I 
repeat, were the effect in 1839, what 
might they not conceive the reduction to 
have been in this year, when, in addition 
to a more severe drain on the floating ca- 
pital of the country, than any they had 
before experienced, they had, in addition, 
a railway expenditure greater than had 
been known before; when they found that 
to the one cause of 1839, was superadded 
another and a greater cause, what difficul- 
ties might they not expect to find from the 
reduction of the banking accommodation 
of the country? Should this Committee 
be appointed, I hope it will furnish the 
House with the comparative statement of 
deposits in all the banks before the period 
of this pressure, and the decrease which 
took place in them from that time. You 
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may estimate the number of banks through- 


out the country at 1,600, and suppose, 
which is the least you can assume, that 
these had deposits to the amount of 
200,000,000/. taking the average deposits 
in the Scottish banks at 70,0001., and 
taking the 400 banks with their branches 
at 30,000,000/., which will yield, as the 
House will perceive, the average I have 
assumed of 70,000/. for each bank. I am 
willing to admit that the amount of deposits 
is larger in Scotland than in any other 
part of the kingdom, because they are not 
only banks of issue, but a medium of in- 
vestments, and are permitted by law to 
receive trust monies, which is not allowed 
in England, these sums being authorised 
to be placed only in the public funds of the 
country. But 1 beg to call the attention 
of the House to the fact that the number 
of the banks in Scotland is larger in pro- 
portion than in any other part of the king- 
dom. Four hundred banks! If we take 
a fair proportion, considering Scotland with 
reference to the 1,600 banks, the aggre- 
gate number in the country, then the pro- 
per number of banks for Scotland will be 
only 166; but allowing that Scotland had 
a greater number of banks than England, 
I do not believe that the average amount 
of deposits in each bank is greater. I 
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believe rather that taking the average 
amounts, the deposits in the English are 
greater than in the Scotch banks. There- 
fore, I believe that the error into which 
the framers of the Act of 1844 fell was in 
confining their attention to the subject of 
circulation, and not directing their consid- 
eration to the subject of capital also ; that 
capital being represented by the amount 
of deposits in the hands of the Bank. I 
may be asked, what purpose I intend to 
carry out by asking the banks to keep an 
eye on the state of the foreign exchanges ? 
The purpose is obvious, that the banks 
may know, by keeping their eyes on the 
state of the foreign exchanges, what is 
likely to be the drain on their deposits, 
and what is likely to be the demand on 
their capital. If the Bank Directors look 
to these points; if they look to the rate of 
foreign exchanges; if they regard their 
money like any other commodity, and raise 
the rate of interest at an early period with- 
out looking at all to their circulation, but 
merely to the loans and discounts which 
they are required to make, I believe that 
they may, by thus raising the rate of in- 
terest at an early period of the drain, 
induce the most beneficial results, and alto- 
gether prevent the recurrence of that pres- 
sure which the country has already felt so 
disastrous. I believe that if the Bank of 
England, instead, as in the month of Au- 
gust last, of leaving the rate of interest at 
3 per cent, raising it in the month of Ja- 
nuary to 4 per cent, and only in the month 
of April still further increasing it, when 
week after week their capital had been 
diminishing until it was reduced by the 
amount of 6,000,000/.—if, I repeat, the 
Directors of the Bank had raised their rate 
of interest at an earlier period, I believe 
that the commercial interests of the coun- 
try might have got through the crisis with 
much less inconvenience—a rate of interest 
perhaps high, but not nearly so high as it 
was afterwards necessary to fix, in order 
to restore the exchanges. I believe by that 
means they might have prevented an im- 
mense amount of injury to the country, if 
they did not actually provide what might 
be felt to be material relief. I am not suf- 
ficiently sanguine to believe that anything 
the Committee can do will entirely prevent 
the recurrence of such a crisis ; for as long 
as we have variations of seasons, as long 
as hope and fear prevail in the human 
heart, and as long as we have speculative 
excitements and prosperity at one time, so 
long shall we have periods of depression 
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and of distress at other times. I am not 
sanguine enough to suppose that anything 
this House can do will entirely prevent a 
recurrence of these periods; but I am sap. 
guine that we can give the public the fyl. 
lest information that can be given. Thus, 
much more than by Acts of Parliament, 
they will be taught to regulate their com. 
mercial transactions; they may have placed 
within their reach the information which 
will teach them to mitigate the evils of 
these periods of pressure; but I do not 
think that the House can hold out a hope 
that by anything it can do it can materially 
alleviate the sufferings of the present time, 
or change for the better the existing state 
of things. These evils may be alleviated 
gradually; indeed the operation is now going 
on for their gradual and entire removal, [ 
do not say that that removal would be rapid 
or immediate ; I cannot forget the extraor- 
dinary expenditure which has been going 
on within the last three years; and if the 
measure which we are obliged this Session 
to entertain, if the Bill which the right 
hon. Baronet introduced the other night, 
is to be considered one of the means of 
checking the present large consumption of 
capital, that Act, however necessary it 
may appear, will, in the first place, have a 
bad effect on the commerce of the country. 
It will have the effect of throwing many 
persons out of employment who have been 
engaged during the last few months, and 
in receipt of large wages arising from 4 
large expenditure, during the construction 
of large works; but immediately that these 
works cease, and the expenditure is with- 
drawn, then the reaction will be felt in all 
the branches of commerce, and we may 
look forward to a period of considerable 
depression. I trust that the information 
that Committee will bring forward will aid 
in restoring confidence, and that the coun- 
try, by acts of prudence and by individual 
efforts, will gradually restore itself to that 
state of prosperity which I am confident 
we shall yet see to an extent unequalled at 
any former period. I have the honour to 
propose an Amendment to the Motion of 
the right hon. Baronet, namely— 


«« That all the words after the word ‘ inquire’ 
be omitted, for the purpose of inserting the fol- 
lowing words, ‘ how far the recent commercial 
distress has been affected by the Laws for regu- 
lating the Issue of Bank Notes payable on de- 
mand,’ ” 


Mr. T. BARING rose to assure the 
House that he deeply felt his own incom- 
petency to take part in the debate on this 
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important subject; but feeling strongly as 
he did upon the question now under con- 
sideration, he was unwilling that this de- 
bate should close, even for the present 
evening, without offering a few observa- 
tions in reply to what had fallen from the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, with regard to that portion of the 
distress which had occurred during the 
present year, and which he attributed to 
the reckless over-trading of commercial 
men. He, for one, did not deny that there 
had been over-trading, and that many er- 
rors had been committed; but he would 
say that it was not to that cause alone that 
they ought to attribute that great pressure 
which had weighed so heavily upon every 
portion of the commercial world, whether 
sound or insolvent, and that it was not fair 
to rest the cause of the pressure entirely 
upon over-trading, or upon the want of 
capital. He could not deny that great 
errors had been committed; for he believed 
they could not examine into the affairs of 
even the most opulent houses without find- 
ing proof of that. He did not believe that 
they could examine the affairs of the most 
powerful and wealthy establishments—they 
could not examine the proceedings of the 
Bank of England itself—without being able 
to discover that errors had been committed. 
The right hon. Gentleman himself said 
that the Bank had over-traded with the 
Government deposits. He would go fur- 
ther, and point to the Exchequer, and to 
the right hon. Gentleman himself, and he 
would show that in the spring of the year 
the right hon. Gentleman had over-traded 
on his credit by leaving an amount of Ex- 
chequer-bills in the market for which there 
was no demand, and which were conse- 
quently kept at a disgraceful state of dis- 
count. He thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man had himself committed several blun- 
ders, which, if he had been a small trader, 
would have put him in the Gazette. The 
right hon. Gentleman blamed the Directors 
of the Bank of England that they did not 
before the month of August look to the 
state of the exchanges, to the state of 
trade, and to the amount of bullion in their 
possession. But what did the right hon. 
Gentleman himself do ? Why, he made 
no provision for the Exchequer-bills which 
fell due in March, and though various in- 
timations had been given him that they 
were already vastly too many for the de- 
mands of the market, the right hon. Ba- 
ronet refused—though he was then aware 
of the high rate of interest which was de- 
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manded—he refused to allow the antici- 
pated payments to be made at 3 per cent 
discount, though he was soon after obliged 
to beg that these same payments should be 
made at 5 per cent discount. He said, there- 
fore, that want of foresight was shown, 
not alone by the merchants of England— 
not alone by the Bank of England, but 
that it pervaded the Exchequer, and that 
it was true of the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self. The right hon. Gentleman said that he 
attributed this great pressure, in the first 
place, to the fact of there having been a 
great over-trading in corn. He agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman that there 
had been over-trading—that there had been 
over-speculation in corn, because he never 
felt otherwise than satisfied that the wants 
of the country in this respect had been 
greatly exaggerated, and that the power of 
this country to supply its wants, even 
though we had to compete against the 
whole of Europe, had been vastly under- 
rated. But he would ask who were the 
individuals who encouraged these exagge- 
rated alarms? He could not say that the 
right hon. Gentleman or that the Govern- 
ment were free from blame, because he 
must say that the measures which were 
taken by the Government were sufficient 
to persuade the commercial men of the 
country that there were no available means 
by which they could bring a sufficient sup- 
ply of food into the country. In 1847, 
the noble Lord said that the failure of 
the potato crop amounted to a loss of 
16,000,V001. sterling. What were the 
measures taken to supply this deficiency ? 
The navigation laws were suspended— 
their suspension was prolonged in June— 
and what individual, therefore, could ima- 
gine but that those who had access to the 
best sources of information were the parties 
who best knew what were the wants of the 
country, and therefore they risked their 
all, and bought what corn they could, even 
at the most enormous prices, that they 
might be able to meet the demand which, 
as they supposed, the Government had so 
wisely foreseen. The right hon. Gentle- 
man next said that the failures had mostly 
taken place in those commercial houses 
which were engaged in the colonial trade. 
Now, he thought that these houses had 
not shown much foresight in relying upon 
the speedy improvement of the colonies. 
His own impression had been, for many 
years, from the course of policy which this 
House had followed, that colonial pros- 
perity was doomed. But, at the same 
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time, he could not forget that those houses 
had been urged on by their friends—that 
Government had urged them on—that 
everybody had urged these houses to per- 
severe—the colonies, it was said, were ina 
state of transition—in a state of trial—and 
therefore they ought to persevere, to get 
labour, to lay out capital, and they might 
rely upon it that British colonies, while 
they were British colonies, would continue 
to be prosperous. He, therefore, thought 
it was a heavy accusation of the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, when he 
said that all this great pressure had been 
produced by over-trading, because it must 
be borne in mind that those who really 
suffered were not those who over-traded— 
not those who had not sufficient capital— 
the real fact was, that the sufferings had 
been shared among the solvent portion of 
the community as well as among those who 
had traded without capital. What the 
commercial body asked was, not that they 
should be saved from the consequences of 
their own errors, whether by over-trading 
or any other cause—what they asked was, 
that the property which they undoubtedly 
possessed might have facilities afforded 
by which it could be made available to 
meet those engagements which the misfor- 
tunes of the country had brought upon 
them. What was the real nature of their 
complaint? By the present Bill, as it 
stood, it was impossible that the Bank, 
however it might foresee the course of 
trade, could advance loans upon the most 
undoubted securities, or continue its rate 
of discount. That was the great difficulty. 
But that was a difficulty which insolvent 
houses did not feel—because if they had 
no securities to offer, the refusal of loans 
on securities could not touch them. It 
was those who had securities—the more 
prudent or thrifty men, who had invested 
their capital in securities, which might 
yield them a less profit indeed, but which, 
at least, they imagined could be rendered 
immediately available—the men who kept 
a reserve fund of Exchequer-bills and in- 
ternal securities, because, at any rate, they 
thought these would be at all times avail- 
able and safe—it was these who suffered 
most in such a crisis as commerce had re- 
cently passed through. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that the Exchequer-bills 
were at a discount of 16 per cent. Surely 
this was not a satisfactory state of things 


—surely the commercial body had a right | 
to complain of this, without regard to the | 
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tal. He was not surprised to hear the 
right hon. Gentleman pass a eulogium upon 
the Bill of 1844, because he knew that the 
right hon. Gentleman was one of the ablest 
supporters of the Bill—because he had 
pledged his reputation as to the safe work. 
ing of the Bill—because he had predicted 
the important benefits which would arise 
from the passing of the Bill; and he was 
sure that the right hon. Gentleman, feeling 
the principle of the Bill to be right, would 
be ready to carry it out, and would feel 
sanguine as to its ultimate results. But 
he certainly was surprised to hear that 
with all this faith and confidence in the 
working of the Bill, the right hon. Gentle. 
man should be the individual to come for- 
ward and move for a Committee of Inquiry 
into the effects of this Bill. But his sur- 
prise disappeared at the conclusion of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech, when he 
found that, after all, the real object of the 
inquiry was to effect a reform in the con- 
stitution of the Bank Parlour. He must 
say that all he could gather from the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman was this, that 
he wanted a Committee composed of men 
of every variety of opinion, because it was 
most likely that from such a body he would 
get no opinion atall. But the only evil on 
which the right hon. Gentleman put his 
finger, as wishing to correct it, was the 
present composition of the government of 
the Bank. He must say that that was a 
very minor grievance. It might be open 
to criticism; but this at least was evident, 
that while several of those who had a share 
in the government of the Bank had been 
unfortunate in trade, no improper aid had 
been afforded to them—and it was plain, 
therefore, that they had not abused their 
powers to wrong purposes. He must say 
that he had himself voted for the Bill of 
1844. He had voted for it because he had 
confidence in its authors and proposers— 
he had voted for it as an experiment, and 
because one of the great arguments used 
by the promoters of the Bill was, that by 
separating the banking from the issue de- 
partments, the machinery of the establish- 
ment might be conducted, and that with- 
out any pernicious effect upon the commer- 
cial concerns of the country. He did not 
mean to say that it was argued the Bill of 
1844 would prevent all future misfortunes 
in the country. But it was held out that 
by the separation of these departments, 
and by following the rules which were laid 
down, that the arrival of these crises would 


question of over-trading or of want of capi- | be foreseen—that being foreseen, they 
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would in a great degree be prevented— 
that their severity would be much miti- 
gated ; and when some one talked of the 
propriety of lodging somewhere a power of 
relaxation, he well recollected that the 
right hon. Gentleman said that it was 
much wiser to prevent a paroxysm than to 
propose to have the power of relieving it 
when it occurred. Experience had shown 
to his mind that this measure had failed— 
that this Bill of 1844 had not prevented 
the arrival of the crises—that it had not 
mitigated its severity when it arrived—and 
that in order to stop the crisis, the in- 
fringement of the law of 1844 was absolute- 
ly necessary. The right hon. Gentleman 
himself, in speaking of this Bill of 1844, 
had pronounced thestrongest criticism upon 
it, because while at one moment he blamed 
the Bank Directors, at the next he said 
that the crisis was on the increase up to 
the 23rd of October—that he resisted it 
till he could resist it no longer—that at 
last he broke through the regulations of 
the law, and instantly the whole panic 
ceased, and the bank notes, instead of 
going out, came in. The common opinion 
certainly was, that if there was an issue of 
bank notes, gold would go away. But in 
this case, the result was that the gold had 
come in; and, remember, it did not come 
from foreign countries, for in the second 
letter of the right hon. Gentleman it was 
expressly said that the influx of gold was 
from the internal deposits. Therefore, 
the effect of the infraction of the law had 
been altogether magical in restoring con- 
fidence, and far from rendering necessary 
an issue of more notes. The gold came 
back and the notes at the same time. If, 
therefore, there was any benefit in the re- 
laxation of the law, there could not be a 
better proof of it than the trial that had 
now been made. But then, said the right 
hon. Gentleman, let us have a Committee 
that shall embrace every imaginable sub- 
ject of inquiry—over-trading, want of capi- 
tal, free trade, and another subject which a 
noble relative of his own proposed to add 
in another place—the question of the wis- 
dom of repealing the usury laws; a Com- 
mitee was to be proposed embracing men 
of some dozen different opinions. And now 
he would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
what he supposed would be the result ? 
Did he not know that the probability was 
that evidence only would be reported to 
the House, leaving it to the right hon. 
Gentleman during the recess to consider 
what Motion he should found upon the evi- 
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dence, while the country was left for the 
next year and a half to the strict action of 
the law, which had been tried, which had 
been proved, and which in one particular 
had been evidently found wanting. Why, 
the country had already sat as a Committee 
upon it. The pressure and the suffering 
endured by the country were the witnesses, 
and the letter of the 25th of October was 
all the report that was necessary; and yet 
now they were to go into a Committee, 
which would last for the next eighteen 
months, and God knew what would come 
of it. That was the measure. Who were 
the partics who proposed it to the country ? 
If he mistook not, the right hon. Gentle- 
man concurred with the right hon. Baro- 
ronet the Member for Tamworth in his re- 
solution, that all inquiry was exhausted— 
that their business was to act, and not to 
inquire. There was no Committee in 
1844, though there was then no call for 
change; but now, when there was every- 
where heard a call for decision and for 
action, the right hon. Gentleman came 
forward and proposed a Committee of In- 
quiry. [The CHancettor of the Excue- 
QUER made an observation.] The right 
hon. Gentleman might be better informed 
as to the wishes of the commercial body 
than he was; but he believed that what 
they wished to know was if the power 
which had lately been exerted on their 
behalf would never be exerted again till 
ruin was complete — never till deputa- 
tion after deputation were sent to the Go- 
vernment—never till failure after failure 
had occurred—some of which he (Mr. Ba- 
ring) believed, notwithstanding the opin- 
ion of the right hon. Gentleman, never 
would have occurred but for the Act of 
1844. If there were to be no relaxation 
and no hope until some dozen bankers 
were to go up to the Chaneellor and tell 
the right hon. Gentleman that if something 
were not done there was not enough of re- 
serve notes in the Bank of England to 
meet the deposits, then the same calami- 
ties that had now happened would be re- 
peated. When the Bank of England could 
do nothing—when it was in a condition to 
do worse than nothing -—then the right 
hon. Gentleman said was the time, but not 
a moment before, to give relief. The 
commercial body wish to know if that sys- 
tem is to be continued. He had no doubt 
that with or without the Bill of 1844 there 
was ample power in the Bank of England 
to save itself and its gold, while it spread 
ruin and desolation around. But he did 
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not call that working a measure—he did | 
not consider that a practical, or even a) 
practicable measure; and what he required | 


was, a measure which, while it did not 
foster speculation, nor encourage over- 
trading, would yet have the power of ren- 


dering available the means that were in | 
even though it is at a high rate of interest, 


the hands of men possessed of solvency 
and of capital. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to think very lightly of his letter 
of the 25th of October. He certainly did not 
give money to those who before had none, 
nor did he do anything to promote over- 
trading; but what he did give was this— 
he gave to persons possessed of property 
— if their property was vested in securities 
—he gave them the means of rendering 
that property convertible into money; at a 
high rate of interest it was true, but still 
he pointed out a place where they could 
get it. Was not the evidence of the suc- 
cess of this very trifling measure the se- 
verest criticism that could be imagined 
upon the stringency of the Bill? What 
did the letter do? The letter alluded to 
the events of April; and the right hon. 
Gentleman boasted that though there was 
a pressure in April, yet there were then 
no failures. Undoubtedly that was so ; 


but let him ask if that pressure in April 


was not productive of vast sacrifices of 
property, which led to the failures in au- 
tumn, and made them more numerous and 
severe? But how was the crisis in April 
stopped? If he was not much mistaken, 
the Bank, on that occasion, reverted to its 
old plan of advancing money on Exche- 
quer-bills, and in that way the panic was 
stopped. There could not have been a 
stronger warning to the right hon. Gentle- 
man than what had occurred in April that 
we were not in a safe position, and that 
what had happened then might happen 
again with increased severity and disturb- 
ance through every portion of the commer- 
cial body. The right hon. Gentleman, in 
his letter, had given the Bank permission 
to discount, but at a very high rate of in- 
terest. He agreed in the necessity of the 
measure which the Government had been 
forced to adopt. They felt that the pres- 
sure had become more than usually strong, 
and that some measure of the kind was 
quite necessary. But he did not agree in 
the time at which it was done; and he was 
satisfied that, if the letter had been written 
three weeks before, they should have had, 
instead of dismay, and discredit, and dis- 
trust—which, whatever might be thought 
of them here, produced an injurious effect 
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abroad—they should havehad ease and con. 
fidence, without any increase in specula. 
tion. But the right hon. Gentleman said 
that everybody he saw told him they did 
not know what he could do, but that he 
must do something; that all they said was, 
give us money and we shall be satisfied, 


Undoubtedly there was an advantage in 
pointing to a place where they could get 
money; but instead of fixing the rate of 
interest at 8 per cent, he believed the right 
hon. Gentleman would have done better 
in fixing only the rate of loans, while he 
left the rate of discounts to the discretion 
of the Bank of England. The experience 
of the Bank of England would satisfy any 
man that they were not likely to fix it too 
low. But the fact of fixing the rate of in- 
terest at 8 per cent minimum, while he 
fixed no maximum, did alarm a great por- 
tion of the industrial community. If it 
was expected that the sole remedy for all 
our evils was in retaining a high rate of 
interest, they must then expect to seea 
great diminution of their trade, and particu. 
larly of that export trade on which they re- 
lied not only to pay for the gold they brought 
from abroad, but for that increase of the 
foreign debt which had arisen from the 
greater facility they had given—he refer- 
red to this without giving at present an 
opinion upon the policy of the measures — 
by the removal of duties upon the impor- 
tation of foreign commodities. No doubt 
by that change in their policy they had 
become to a greater extent than before 
debtors to foreign countries; and it would 
be for the manufacturer to say whether he 
could undertake to pay for these foreign 
commodities, while the rate of interest was 
at 8 percent. They must recollect that 
in settling this foreign debt, they had en- 
tered into great competition; all the bene- 
fits which were usually considered to arise 
from the peculiar institutions of this coun- 
try had been much diminished since the 
peace; and they had even given away the 
advantages which were understood to arise 
from the command of machinery. What 
were the advantages that were still left to 
them? Why, it was only the cheapness 
of money, and the low rate of interest. 
If, then, by this measure they were to pre- 
vent the manufacturers from obtaining 
money at a cheaper rate of interest than 
they could obtain it in foreign countries, 
they would sacrifice the only advantages 
that still remained to the manufactures of 
this country. He must say, that he, for 
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one, would not go willingly into this Com- 
mittee, without, if possible, obtaining some 
assurance from the Government of what 
they intended to do in case a similar crisis 
occurred—as to what length they would 
allow it to go before they would apply a 
remedy. He, for one, desired that, along 
with this resolution to go into Committee, 
there should be appended a resolution that 
that portion of the Bill of 1844 which re- 
stricted the issue of notes upon the securi- 
ties to 14,000,000/., and in proportion to 
the bullion in the vaults of the Bank, should 
be suspended, and the issue of notes left 
to the discretion of the Bank and of the 
Government united, until the inquiries be- 
fore the Committee should have closed. 
Everything showed that their present state 
was unsatisfactory; and while no legitimate 
hope could be entertained that this Com- 
mittee would close its labours soon, the 
commercial world would be left in a state 
of uncertainty until the report was made, 
unless some such measure as that which 
he had suggested was adopted, or some 
declaration was made by the Government 
as to the course they intended to pursue in 
any similar crisis to the present. There 
was one other observation he was anxious 
tomake. The hon. Gentleman who spoke 
last, had alluded to the question of a double 
standard. Into that question he was not 
at present prepared to enter; but he could 
not allow the hon. Gentleman to say that 
a double standard was found to be inad- 
missible in every commercial country. A 
double standard was permitted in the Uni- 
ted States—that was a great commercial 
country; it was used in Holland—that was 
another great commercial country; the fact 
was, that a double standard in these coun- 
tries was the basis of their circulation; and 
it was found to make very little difference, 
though, of course, the debtor paid always 
in the cheapest metal, and in that which 
most suited him; but that was of less im- 
portance than the differences which they 
had seen this year in the value of money 
and capital, which was enough to ruin the 
whole commercial world. He did not pre- 
tend to speak with authority; but he must 
say, looking at the practical working of 
the Bill of 1844, that it would not be 
satisfactory to its promoters, or to its au- 
thors, or to the country at large—he did 
not believe that it was satisfactory to this 
House; and he trusted, therefore, that the 
House would not think it could shelve the 
consideration of the matter by the coun- 
try, by consenting to the appointment of 
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such a Committee as the right hon, Gen- 
tleman proposed. 

Mr. G. ROBINSON thought the Mo- 
tion and the speech of the right hon. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was a tacit admis- 
sion that the existing law required revision; 
and he considered it also as an admis- 
sion that the measure of free trade, to which 
he attributed a great portion of the pre- 
sent distress, was a complete failure. He 
agreed with his hon. Friend who had just 
sat down, that to go into a Committee of 
Inquiry without any restriction as to the 
questions to be inquired into, was one that 
would lead to no practical good. He, for 
one, would much rather see one Committee 
appointed to inquire into the currency and 
the Bill of 1844, and another Committee 
appointed to consider the effect of the free- 
trade measures of the Government. He 
had listened attentively to the speech of 
the right hon. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, when he promised, in the early part 
of his speech, to point out the causes of the 
existing distress, and he was disappointed 
to find at the close that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman attributed the distress almost en- 
tirely to over-trading. Now, he had been a 
merchant in the city of London for upwards 
of forty years, and he had been an anxious 
and attentive observer of the late melan- 
choly events: and while he could not deny 
that much of the distress and the failures 
had arisen from the imprudence of parties 
embarking in speculations for which they 
had not sufficient capital, he felt that the 
Government had all along stimulated, as it 
were, the merchants to enter into those 
speculations which had led to such unsatis- 
factory results. The reproaches against 
over-trading, therefore, did not come with 
a good grace from the Government. So 
long back as 1832, when he had the ho- 
nour of a seat in the House, he foresaw 
the impossibility of their going on with 
their then currency, though the Bill of 
1844 had not then passed; and he also, at 
the same time, foresaw the effect of those 
measures of free trade which were then for 
the first time introduced by the late Mr. 
Huskisson and Lord Wallace. At that 
time he moved for a Committee to inquire 
into the state of the trade of the country, 
and to suggest a remedy for the evils under 
which it suffered. He now found that the 
Government which refused his Motion at 
that time—he now found them coming 
forward and suggesting inquiry. He would 
state to the House what had occurred when 
the present Earl of Ripon was Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer, when he came down to 
the House boasting of the surplus of reve- 
nue over expenditure, and inquiring what 
he was to do with the funds. He wished 
the present Chancellor was in that position 
now. He would read to the House the ob- 
servation which Mr. Huskisson made at 
the time, and what struck him as not a 
little extraordinary, especially when they 
looked at the existing state of things. 
Mr. Huskisson stated—this was in 1825, 
and in allusion to the free-trade measures 
which,.in a very limited sense, had been 
introduced at that time—Mr. Huskisson 
said, that— 

“When foreign countries saw him (the Chan- 
cellor) coming forward, year after year, largely 
remitting the public burdens ; and, at the same 
time, exhibiting a prosperous Exchequer, he had 
no doubt that when the Governments of the Con- 
tinent had contemplated for a few years the effects 
of the system on which they were proceeding, 
thair eyes would then be opened, he believed—for 
at present he admitted it was not so—to the fact 
that this country was acting upon sincere and 
consistent principles, and that it would be for 
their interest to imitate us in the same liberal 


Mr. Huskisson had predicted this so long 
ago as 1825. He would ask the noble Lord 
whether these results which had beensocon- 
fidently predicted, together with the results 


of other departures from the principles of 
protection, whether they had not issued in 
bitter and lamentable disappointment, for 
the country was in a worse condition now 


than it was then? He would not main- 
tain for a moment that they were to keep 
up precisely the same commercial system 
which they enjoyed previously to the war, 
because he knew that not only at the end 
of the war was the condition of this coun- 
try materially changed, but that foreign 
countries had also put forth their energies, 
and become formidable rivals to us in our 
manufactures. But there was a great dif- 
ference between the cautious and prudent 
policy of Mr. Huskisson, and the throwing 
open of the foreign and colonial trade 
without limitations, according to the fashion 
of the present day. The manufacturers of 
this country had been the great promoters 
of the recent changes, and he believed that 
they would be the greatest sufferers by 
them. When the noble Lord the Member 
for Lynn had spoken of the large importa- 
tions of corn as one of the causes of the 
present commercial crisis, he did not un- 
derstand him as expressing any regret at 
that importation, because the failure of the 
potato crop, and the circumstances of the 
country, rendered it necessary; but the 
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noble Lord had very justly remarked, how 
much they had become indebted to foreign 
countries by the importation of other arti. 
cles for which the same necessity had not 
existed. He did not ‘deny that some in. 
quiry might be necessary; but he should 
have preferred a proposal to divide the 
Committee into two, so that the cur. 
rency might have been kept separate 
and distinct from the other parts of the 
question. After the many predictions of 
national prosperity which had been heard, 
he believed that they were now at the 
commencement of great financial difficulties 
which had been created during the last 
war. At that time England occupied a 
position which justly rendered her the envy 
of all other nations; but, by a series of 
errors in legislation since that time, all 
those advantages had been thrown away, 
and her position was certainly no longer 
to be envied. During that time they had 
been living in a kind of fool’s paradise— 
for all the free-trade measures had been 
based upon the hope that, if they were 
steadily followed up, foreign countries 
would be driven to imitate our example. 
It was true that the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir R. Peel), who had changed his opin- 
ions in @ manner so extraordinary, and 
he believed so disastrously to the country, 
had gone so far as to say that he was pre- 
pared to follow out those measures, whe- 
ther foreign countries adopted that princi- 
ple or not; but he was convinced, that if 
they did not stop in that mistaken career 
of so-called liberal policy—if they did not 
adopt the principle of a moderate and 
reasonable protection for the great inter- 
ests of the country, which could not be sus- 
tained without protection, and upon which 
the employment of the people depended— 
not only would they have the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer coming down to ask for 
Committees of Inquiry, but they would 
find it become very questionable whether 
the revenue of the country could be 
sustained. Already they had thrown 
away large portions of the revenue, which 
were derived from articles of import, with- 
out being felt by the community at large; 
and this in the hope of acquiring advan- 
tages from foreigners, which they had de- 
termined not to give. What had been the 
consequence ? Although at the end of the 
war they had been able to reduce con- 
siderably the national debt, and 18,000,000 
of taxes, including the income-tax and 
the malt-tax, had been repealed, yet, at 
the end of thirty-two years of peace, they 
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lieved, a deficient revenue, and were threat- 
ened with a permanent and increased in- 
come-tax. 
he had proposed to substitute an income- 
tax for some taxes which pressed heavily 
on certain branches of commerce, and | 
on the people’s subsistence, the right 
hon. 
him and the House that the income-tax 
ought to be reserved for the exigency of | 
war; and yet he had lived to see the right | 
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It was melancholy to see 
how much people had been deceived; and 
yet the same principles and the same mea- 
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He recollected well, that when | sures were urged upon their adoption. 


' That, however, was not the opportunity 
for entering fully into that question; but 
he had adverted to it, because if the pro- 
posed Committee was to be essentially a 
Currency Committee, as from the turn 
which the debate had taken he was led to 
| fear, and the past and future alterations of 
| policy to which he had alluded were to be 


hon. Baronet himself introduce an income- | overlooked, he was satisfied that it could 


tax in the time of peace. 


sure, because he was no doubt driven to it | 
by the failure of indirect taxation; and | 
he was on principle favourable to an in- 
come or property-tax, or both; but if, | 
during the present Session, the Govern- 


ment should propose any addition to the | 
| trusted that if there was to be a Commit- 


income and property-t ax, he should feel it | 
his duty to oppose it, unless accompanied | 
by a return to sound protectionist princi- 
ples. By the present system, the capital | 
of the country was being wasted; 


He did not | 


blame the right hon. Baronet for that mea- | 


and | 


lead to no satisfactory result. With re- 
gard to the commercial difficulties of the 
present moment, he was not one of those 


| who blamed the Government for their in- 
| terference with the Bank; but he could 


not help thinking that inquiry on the sub- 


| ject was almost useless, because the Act 


of 1844 was condemned by every one. He 


tee, its constitution would be satisfactory; 
| but he had not yet heard any one Member 
of that House get up and defend the Act 
of 1844. The Bank of England had been 


when the Government asserted that none | placed in a very difficult position, and he 


of the difficulties of the commercial world 
could fairly be attributed to free trade, he 
would ask, whether the alteration of the 


sugar duties had had no share in bring- 


ing down some of the great houses in 
that trade? Sure he was, that it was 
nothing but those free-trade measures 
which had brought to ruin those great 
commercial establishments. He was no 
advocate for monopoly; but he consid- 
ered that protection to the agricultural, to 
the West Indian, and to the manufacturing 
interests was essentially necessary, in the 
present burdened state of this country, in 
order to afford employment for the people. 
Notwithstanding all their discussions upon 
the complicated subject of currency, that 
was the great question, how to fir nd em- 
ployment for the people—such remunerat- 
ing employment as would add to their com- 
forts, and enable them to become contribu- 
tors to the large expenditure of the State, 
instead of being a burden to the country, 
and involved in misery and destitution. 
The hon. Member for Stockport’s predic- 
tion as to the necessary consequence of 
—. the corn laws had remarkably 
failed; for, looking to the accounts from 
Manchester, Bradford, Stockport, Leeds, 
and other great manufacturing towns in 
England, and from Paisley, in Scotland, | 
there never was in the history of this | 
country so much distress in the manufac- | 
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|was far from saying that they had not 


taken the prudent and proper course under 
the circumstances; but the fact was, that 
they had a currency totally inadequate to 


| the great demands of their commerce, and 


until something was done to enlarge it and 
adapt it better to the necessities of the 
country, they must continue subject to pe- 
riodical crises in the monetary and com- 
mercial world. He considered that a great 
error had been committed in 1819, when 
Parliament adopted an exclusively gold 
standard. He should have wished to 
see a standard, consisting of gold and 
silver; but if an exclusively gold stand- 
ard had, as he contended, been pro- 
ductive of injury, how much more must 
that injury have been increased by the en- 
tire suppression of small notes in this part 
of the kingdom. He never could under- 
stand why small notes should be al- 
lowed to circulate in Ireland and Scotland, 
and yet be prohibited in England. The 
danger of an excessive circulation he could 
understand; but that was no reason for 
their entire suppression, though it might 
be a reason for their regulation. Still less 
could he understand why, having thus re- 
stricted the circulation, they should have 
had recourse to the Bank Charter Act of 
1844. These were the measures which, 
in his opinion, had brought about that 
| state of things which they were now seck- 
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ing to remedy. In his opinion they ought 
to restore the standard of value to the 
rate at which it stood before the Bank Act 
of 1797, which made the gold standard 
3l. 17s. 103d. per oz., and the silver 
5s. 2d. per oz.; and if they also repealed 
that part of the Bank Charter Act of 1844, 
which divided the Bank into two depart- 
ments, he believed that they would do all 
that they could for the regulation of the 
currency. But as to the commerce of the 
country, England possessed resources with 
which no other country could bear the least 
comparison. Let them look to their im- 
mense trade at home; to the extent of 
their colonial possessions; to their uncon- 
trolled dominion in India, both in time of 
peace and war. He asked the House to 
support, to cherish, and protect—however 
unfashionable the word might be—protect 
those great interests, as was their undoubt- 
ed duty, and then they would have nothing 
to fear from the policy of foreign nations. 
After a trial of thirty years, it was absurd 
any longer to suppose that foreign nations 
would make any concessions to this coun- 
try or receive its manufactures, however 
much disposed we might be to make con- 
cessions to them. Over and over again 


during thirty years had they been told 
that, if they would only take another step 
in the same direction, foreign nations must 


follow their example, He remembered 
that that was said of France by Lord Al- 
thorp, when he proposed to alter the duties 
on wine, so as to assimilate the duties on 
French, Portuguese and Spanish wines. But 
the contrary had been the effect; for very re- 
cently they had seen, that notwithstanding 
the influence of some parties in France in 
favour of free trade, the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Paris had passed a resolution, 
declaring their determination not to take 
any steps which could encourage the intro- 
duction of foreign manufactures. Again, 
in Germany, what was the Zollverein ? 
Was not that for the purpose of maintain- 
ing their own trade and encouraging their 
own manufactures, to the exclusion of those 
of other countries 2? Let the House also 
consider the effect of the speech of the 
King of the Belgians. That speech ex- 
pressed a great anxicty for foreign trade. 
And what did that mean, but the encou- 
ragement of the manufactures of Belgium ? 
Even within the last day or two he 
understood that the English Ambassador 
at Madrid had been obliged to remonstrate 
with that Government on the subject of 
some decree hostile to our commerce. 
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These were the indications which foreign 
countries gave of their intention to follow 
our example; and he thought that the 
last thirty years of trial were sufficient to 
show that we must adopt a national policy 
of our own, wholly irrespective of that of 
foreign countries, unless we were determin. 
ed to sink into a position of far greater 
difficulty than any we had yet encounter. 
ed. Something had been said the other 
night of the intention of the United States; 
but he called upon any hon. Gentleman to 
point to a single alteration in the tariff of 
the United States which could encourage 
a belief that she was about to abandon the 
principle of protection. The reverse was 
the case. Every change that America 
had made, every change that France had 
made, had been directed to the end of en- 
couraging their own manufactures, or pro- 
moting their own revenue, The hon Mem- 
ber for Stockport’s amateur trip to the 
Continent had been referred to. See, it 
had been said, the extraordinary effect 
produced by that man! But what was 
the fact ? In every one of the large com- 
mercial towns which he had visited he no 
doubt had found a number of willing 
auditors; he had been received and féted; 
but by whom? By a body of merchants 
who were interested in obtaining access to 
our markets, but who had no influence in 
inducing their Governments to adopt any 
new principle of policy ; and also by a 
number of very amiable philanthropists, 
who were living in a world of their own 
creation. What was the answer which 
had been given by the French Minister 
when Lord Whitworth applied to the 
French Government to enter into a treaty 
of commerce ? He said— 
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“ You are half a century in advance of us, and 
therefore it is not reasonable to ask us to enter 
into such a race of competition with you; but if 
you will wait till we are on equal terms, then we 
may consider the subject.” 

From that time to the present successive 
attempts had been constantly made to at- 
tain similar objects. The hon. Member 
for Bolton and others had been employed 
on the same service; but all such attempts 
had utterly failed, and he would challenge 
the noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs to produce a single paragraph from 
all his correspondence with foreign coun- 
tries indicating any intention to relax their 
| restrictions in favour of the manufactures 
|or commerce of this country. [He knew 
|that no such paragraph could be found ; 
and he implored the House to abandon the 
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absurd policy which was based upon so | 
unfounded a hope. It was not hostility to | 
this country, but self-defence, which in- 
duced this course of policy in other coun- 
tries; for there was not one of these com- 
mercial States which did not see that our 
object was to supplant their manufactures 
and introduce our own. Although, there- | 
fore, it had been the policy of the last 
and the present Government to throw aside 
all protection, and to expose all classes of 
the community to a most unequal and 
ruinous competition, burdened as_ they 
were with a large national debt and a very | 
expensive Government, other countries still | 
considered it the first duty of every State | 
to protect the interests of its own subjects. 
This country possessed great energy and 
great resources; but unless its energy and | 
its resources received some assistance from | 
the Government, he was afraid that no long | 
time would elapse before they were entirely | 
exhausted. He begged pardon of the 
House for trespassing so long upon its in- | 
dulgence; and he would conclude at once 
by repeating his wish that the two branches 
of the subject should be considered by two 
separate Committees. | 
Sr W. MOLESWORTH: Three ques- 
tions had been raised by the Motion of the | 
right hon. Baronet the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer: first, as to the causes of the | 
pecuniary embarrassment of the country 
and of the late panic; secondly, whether 
that embarrassment or that panic had been 
produced or aggravated by the provisions 
of the Bank Charter Act, or by the conduct | 
of the Directors of the Bank of England; 
and, thirdly, whether Her Majesty’s Minis- | 
ters had deserved praise or blame for the | 
advice they had tendered to the Directors | 
of the Bank of England. With regard to | 
the causes of the pecuniary embarrassment 
of the country, he disagreed with the hon. | 
Gentleman the Member for Poole, who at- 
tributed it to a want of currency; he attri- 
buted it to a want of capital. There was a 
deficiency, not of the instruments by which 
exchanges were made, but of the exchange- | 
able things themselves. There was a de- 
ficiency in the supply of capital as com- 
pared to the demand for it. The floating 
capital of the country, that portion of the 
capital of the country that was annually 
consumed and annually reproduced, out of | 
which wages, profits, rents, and incomes 
were paid, was deficient; on the other hand, | 
the demand for it was excessive. The de- 
ficiency of the supply was occasioned partly | 
by causes over which they have had no 
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control, partly by their own folly and im- 
prudence. The disease in the potato had 
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destroyed, or rather prevented, the repro- 


duction of an amount of floating capital 
equivalent to the sum paid for the food im- 
ported to supply the place of the potato. 


| That sum had been estimated at twenty 


millions and upwards. The greater por- 


‘tion of it had come out of the income of 
the country; and the payment of it had 


produced, for the time, a much greater 
pressure upon the resources of the nation 
than the destruction of a much larger 
amount of fixed capital would have done. 
Besides the failure of the potato crop, the 
expenditure of vast sums of money on rail- 


| roads had diminished the floating capital of 


the country. It was true the floating capi- 
tal had not been diminished to the whole 
amount of that expenditure: some portion 
of that amount—for instance, the sums 
required in the purchase of land—had been 
merely transferred from one individual to 
another, and may have continued to be 


floating capital; but a large portion of it 


had been paid in wages, and consumed 
in food, and the labour given in return 


| had not reproduced floating capital, but 


created fixed capital in the shape of 
railroads. It was true, likewise, that the 
money so expended would ultimately in- 
crease the productive powers of the coun- 


' try, and facilitate accumulation; but mean- 


while the returns were trifling as compared 
with the expenditure; and the pressure oc- 


/casioned by the sudden conversion of so 


large an amount of floating capital into 
In fact, the na- 
tion was very much in the position of a 
man who, over eager to improve his estate, 
had expended upon planting, draining, 
farm-buildings, roads, and the like, not 


/merely the accumulations of past years of 


thrift and industry, but even the money 
with which he should have provided food 


|} and clothing for himself and his children, 


and then he had endeavoured to procure 
the necessaries of life, and the means of 
completing his improvements, by borrowing 
at a high rate of interest from his neigh- 
bours. The want of funds to complete the 
railroads, and the attempt to borrow them, 
had created the demand for capital. From 


| that excessive demand for capital, com- 


bined with the diminished supply of it, 
arose the pecuniary embarrassment of the 
country. It was evident, on a moment’s 


| reflection, that they stood in need, not of 


currency, but of capital. What, he asked. 
for instance, did the directors of railroads 
Q 2 
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want? They wanted to complete their 
works and to pay their labourers. They 
wanted wood, iron, stone, and other mate- 
rials for their works. They wanted bread, 
beef, beer, sugar, tea, tobacco, and other 
commodities for their labourers. The 
whole question resolved itself, therefore, 
into the means of obtaining these commo- 
dities. If they had existed in abundance 
in the country, there would have been no 
difficulty about exchanging them; but they 
did not exist in sufficient amount in the 
country, and they could not be obtained 
from other countries merely by augmenting 
the number of bits of paper in circulation. 
To obtain them from other countries they 
must be paid for in gold or other commodi- 
ties; but there was neither the gold nor 
the other commodities to spare; in short, 
capital was deficient—thence the embar- 
rassment of the nation. The only remedy 
was on the one hand to diminish the de- 
mand for capital, on the other hand to in- 
crease the supply of it. To diminish the 
demand for capital, expenditure must be 
curtailed; to increase the supply of capital, 
it must be tempted to come from other 
countries. To curtail expenditure, the 


calls upon railroad shares must be dimin- 
ished as much as possible. 


To tempt cap- 
ital from other countries, they must be con- 
tent to pay a high rate of interest, and to 
sell their best securities cheap. Therefore, 
any attempt on the part of the Legislature, 
either to facilitate the construction of rail- 
ways, or to raise the price of securities, or 
to lower the rate of interest, would only 
prolong or augment the embarrassment of 
the nation. He utterly disagreed, there- 
fore, with those hon. Gentlemen who had 
attributed the embarrassment of the coun- 
try to a want of currency; and who had 
likewise ascribed the supposed want of 
currency to the conduct of the Direc- 
tors of the Bank of England, and on 
that account had east great blame on 
those Directors. He thought it very dif- 
ficult, if not quite impossible, for the 
Directors of the Bank of England to 
reduce the currency below that amount 
which was actually required for transacting 
the business of the country. It appeared 
to him, if the exchangeable things were in 
existence, and men wanted to exchange 
them, they would soon find the means of 
so doing. Suppose, for instance, he said, 
that the Directors of the Bank of England 
had the power, and were to exercise the 
power, of unduly contracting the amount 
of their notes in circulation; then, he be- 
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lieved, that bankers’ checks and bills of 
exchange would soon supply the deficiency, 
especially of notes above the value of ten 
pounds; and notes above the value of ten 
pounds constituted one-half of the circula- 
tion of the Bank of England. In fact, it 
was well known that by far the greater 
portion of the business of the country was 
transacted by means of bankers’ cheques 
and bills of exchange; and that Bank of 
England notes formed only a small portion 
of the real currency of the country. As 
long, however, as the Bank of England 
held any large amount of private deposits, 
any attempt on the part of the Directors 
unduly to contract the amount of their 
notes in circulation would only cause a 
drain on those deposits, until the public 
obtained the amount of notes required. 
Therefore, such an attempt would soon be 
defeated. On the other hand, he believed 
it to be equally difficult for the Directors 
of the Bank of England to unduly increase 
the currency of the country. For, if they 
were to attempt to do so, either by pur- 
chasing securities, or by increasing their 
loans to the public—if they were thus to 
endeavour to increase the amount of their 
notes in circulation, beyond that which 
was required for the business of the coun- 
try, then the notes so issued in excess 
would not be idle; they would either be 
returned to the Bank to be exchanged for 
gold, or they would be employed in dis- 
counting bills; thus a portion of the busi- 
ness of the Bank would be intercepted; 
in both cases the circulation of notes would 
be reduced, and speedily brought within 
due limits; and the result would be, not an 
increase of circulation, but a loan or in- 
vestment of the capital of the Bank. He 
believed that the power of the Bank to 
affect the monetary interests of the com- 
munity, arose not from any power the Di- 
rectors possessed of unduly increasing or 
decreasing the currency of the country, 
but from the vast capital they held as 
bankers. By lending that capital, they 
could at one time encourage enterprise 
and foster speculation; at another time, by 
suddenly refusing to lend, they could occa- 
sion great inconvenience and loss to those 
who were accustomed, properly or impro- 
perly, to rely upon them for assistance. 
In both eases they would affect public ere- 
dit, not in their capacity of directors of a 
bank of issue, but as ordinary bankers. 
A charge had been brought against the 
Directors of the Bank of England, to the 
effect that they had consulted the interests 
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of their proprietary at the expense of the 
ublic. Suppose, he said, that charge 
were true, then the question arose—were 
the Directors of the Bank of England pub- 
lic functionaries, or not? Were they 
bound to consult the interests of the pub- 
lic, or those of their proprietary? It had 
been generally understood that the object 
of the Bank Charter Act was to relieve 
the Directors of the Bank of England from 
all obligation to consider themselves public 
functionaries. By that Act they had been 
deprived of their former power of issuing 
notes; and they had been told over and 
over again that they never had been pub- 
lic functionaries except with regard to their 
issues; but that with regard to their depo- 
sits they were just like other bankers. If 
this position were correct, on what grounds 
were the Directors of the Bank of England 
to be blamed for consultingly exclusively 
the interests of their proprietary? If the 
position were correct, that the failure of 
the potato crop, with the consequent loan 
to Ireland, that the vast expenditure on 
railroads, that the demand for capital 
to complete those railroads, that the 
large exportation of gold to pay for 
food for Ireland, and for the augmented 
consumption in England caused by the 


expenditure on railroads—if those causes 
had produced the pecuniary embarrass- 
ment of the country, it followed that 
that embarrassment could not be fairly at- 
tributed to the provisions of the Bank 


Charter Act. For that Act could no more 
have produced speculation in railways, 
than it could have produced the failure of 
the potato crop. The Act of 1844 merely 
determined the numerical relation that was 
to exist between the amount of notes that 
the Directors of the Bank of England might 
issue, and the quantity of bullion in the 
Bank. It was certain that that Act did 
not require the Directors of the Bank of 
England to keep a less amount of bullion 
in store than they would otherwise have 
done. Consequently it could not have in- 
creased the power of the Directors to en- 
courage speculation. On the contrary, it 
had probably compelled the Directors to 
keep a larger amount of bullion in store 
than they would otherwise have done. 
Thus it must have diminished the capital 
that the Bank could lend to the public, 
and it must have thus diminished the 
power of the Bank to encourage specula- 
tion, especially at the time when over- 
speculation was most dangerous, namely, 
when gold was going out of the coun- 
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try. An hon. Gentleman had attributed 
the embarrassment of the country party 
to free trade and to a repeal of the corn 
laws; but what could a repeal of the corn 
laws have had to do with the antecedent 
events of the failure of the potato crop 
and railway speculation? On the contrary, 
it appeared to him that, if a system of free 
trade had been long ago established, food 
wouid have been regularly grown and im- 
ported from the food-growing countries, 
and regularly paid for in the manufactures 
of England; then the increased demand 
for food would have been followed by an 
increased demand for manufactures, less 
gold would have been exported, and less 
embarrassment would have ensued. He 
maintained, therefore, that the pecuniary 
embarrassment of the country could not be 
justly attributed either to any defect in the 
currency, or to the operations of the Bank 
Charter Act, or to free trade, or to the re- 
peal of the corn laws; but it could be traced 
entirely to a deficiency of capital, partly 
caused by over-speculation. What, he 
asked, were the causes of the over-specula- 
tion? He believed that they could easily 
be assigned; that they were of periodic re- 
currence; that no Act of the Legislature 
could prevent them, and no prudence on 
the part of the Directors of the Bank of 
England, or other constituted authorities, 
could avert their evil effects. He said that 
it could not be doubted that, under ordinary 
circumstances, capital in England increased 
more rapidly than the means of profitably 
and safely employing it. After a time, 
therefore, there arose a fierce competition 
between the owners of capital for the means 
of investing their capital; every branch of 
industry became overstocked; the prices of 
all securities rose; the rate of interest fell; 
large classes of the community (especially 
the middling classes, and those who lived 
upon the profits of small capitals), found 
their incomes reduced; they became un- 
easy, impatient, inclined to listen to every 
new and plausible project that held out 
some prospect of higher profits; eagerly, 
rashly they embarked in such schemes; a 
few, the more cautious and more cunning, 
might realise fortunes, but to the majority 
the speculation failed; a large amount of 
capital was destroyed; and great misery 
ensued. After a time the storm passed 
by, prosperity returned, fresh capital was 
rapidly accumulated, the means of safely 
investing it again became deficient, the 
past was forgotten, it bequeathed no lesson 
to prosperity, The same cycle of events 
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was repeated, and in the words of the poct, 
another Argo carried another band of 
heroes in search after the golden fleecee— 


‘* Alter erit tum Tiphys, et altera qua vehat 
Argo 
Delectos heroas ; erunt etiam altera bella ; 
Atque iterum ad Trojam magnus mittetur 
Achilles.” 

The Mississippi scheme was revived, and 
another “‘ Law”’ returned to the speculating 
world. He said, that two or three years 
ago, the commercial affairs of the country 
had been in the most flourishing condition. 
Trade had been thriving, the labouring 
classes had been fully employed, capital 
had been steadily flowing into the country, 
the treasure of the Bank of England had 
reached a greater amount than had ever 
been anticipated, Consols were at par, the 
rate of interest for short periods on the 
best securities did not exceed two and a 
half per cent; in fact, money was a drug. 
At that moment the success of one or two 
great lines of railroad directed public at- 
tention to railroads as profitable invest- 
ments for capital; their power of facilitat- 
ing production and economising capital; 
the lightning-like speed of their passenger 
trains; the certainty that they must ulti- 
mately cover the face of the country, that 
every town of any importance, and every 
district possessing either agricultural or 
mineral wealth must sooner or later have 
its railroad—all this had engendered such 
a fever for railroad speculation, that but 
few had escaped the contagion; one-half 
the community had been occupied in form- 
ing projects for railroads, calculating ima- 
ginary traffic tables, and surveying the 
length and the breadth of the land; the 
other half had busied themselves in buying 
and selling scrip. Men and women of 
every class and grade in society, from the 
peer to the peasant—one-half the House of 
Lords, three-quarters of the House of Com- 
mons, had engaged in these transactions. 
Men with small capitals had embarked in 
them, in the hope of increasing their scanty 
incomes—men without capital, expecting 
rapidly to acquire the fortunes they never 
could obtain by honest and patient indus- 
try; and men with broken fortunes, crip- 
pled with debt, traders on fictitious capital, 
swindlers in the garb of merchant princes, 
impostors and deceivers of the public, had 
clutched at these speculations, in the hope 
of putting off the day of reckoning, and 
postponing for a time the inevitable crash. 
It mattered not where the railway was to 
be. Railroads over desolate moors, through 
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decayed towns, to harbours without com. 
merce; railroads up impracticable gradients, 
and through impassable tunnels; railroads 
in Spain, railroads in India, railroads in 
Canada—all had found eager purchasers 
for scrip at a premium. Successful specu- 
lators had been crowned and worshipped, 
Thousands and thousands of pounds had 
been subscribed to their honour. They 
had been travestied into statesmen, and a 
network of iron had been prescribed as the 
remedy for the famine and misery of a 
starving people. In that wild and universal 
worship of the demon of speculation, a large 
portion of the community had undertaken 
to provide within a limited period of time a 
greater amount of capital than they them. 
selves possessed, or than the country could 
have immediately spared for permanent in- 
vestment. The efforts to meet engage- 
ments, the competition to obtain capital by 
means of loans or by the sale of securities, 
had first produced the pressure on the 
money market; then the rate of interest 
rose, the price of all securities fell, capital 
became searcer and scarcer, it was with- 
drawn from the deposits, especially of 
country bankers, in order to pay up rail- 
way calls and to purchase railway deben- 
tures; the bankers were thus unable to 
furnish their usual supplies to the Dill 
brokers; the bill brokers were in conse- 
quence unable to discount the paper of the 
merchant; and the merchant, who had 
been trading upon borrowed capital, or 
upon insufficient capital, or whose capital 
had been engaged in foreign plantations or 
in other objectionable securities, failed to 
meet his engagements. In that struggle, 
therefore, the most reckless and the most 
deeply involved had first failed, and among 
them had been some who had been unjustly 
held in the highest repute; for instance, 
joint-stock banks had failed with enormous 
paid-up capitals, their directors had disre- 
garded every sound principle of banking, 
and had squandered the funds of their pro- 
prietary in abetting the wildest speculations. 
Again, long-established houses had failed, 
that never had been solvent within the ex- 
perience of the existing partners. Those 
partners had ranked among the chiefs of 
the mercantile world; with hundreds of 
thousands of liabilities they would pay a 
few shillings in the pound. They had gone 
on year after year fraudulently contracting 
engagements with the public which they 
never could have hoped to discharge, reck- 
lessly accumulating debts, careless of the 
ruin and misery they must produce. Hardly 
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one of these failures had deserved a regret; 
but the sudden exposure of their rottenness 
had shaken public confidence, and had 
given birth to the panic. With regard to 
that panic, he would now ask, whether it 
had been aggravated by the conduct of the 
Directors of the Bank of England? Whe- 
ther the Directors had been compelled to do 
so by the provisions of the Bank Charter 
Act? And, lastly, whether the Govern- 
ment had, therefore, been justified in au- 
thorising the Directors of the Bank to dis- 
regard the provisions of that Act? To an- 
swer those questions, he would state, very 
briefly, what appeared to him to be the 
plain facts of the case. From the return 
of the accounts of the Bank of England, 
published under the Bank Charter Act, it 
appeared that every year, in the months 
of April and October, there was a diminu- 
tion in the deposits of the Bank of Eng- 
land to the extent of between four and 
five millions. That diminution always 
took place in the public deposits; it arose 
from the payment of the dividends, and had 
generally been counteracted in a slight de- 
gree by a small increase of the private de- 
posits. To pay those four or five millions, 


the Directors of the Bank of England had 
usually reduced their reserve of notes to 


the extent of a million or a million and a 
half. They had likewise always diminish- 
ed their other securities (that is, their ac- 
commodation to the public) to the extent of 
between two and four millions, and some- 
times they had parted with a portion of 
their Government securities. They had 
acted precisely in that manner in October 
last. According to the return of the 9th 
of October, at that period they had in the 
banking department a reserve of notes and 
bullion which did not exceed 3,800,000/. 
As they would in all probability have to 
pay asum of between four and five mil- 
lions, their reserve would have been ex- 
hausted if they had departed from their 
usual course of reducing the amount of 
their private securities. They had, there- 
fore, signified their intention of not renew- 
ing loans, and during the ensuing week 
there was a reduction in the other securi- 
ties to the extent of two millions and a half, 
precisely the same amount by which those 
securities had been reduced in the corre- 
sponding week of October, 1846. But as 
that had occurred in the middle of the 
panic, occasioned by the failures to which 
he had referred, it had greatly aggravated 
the panic. For when private bankers 
found that they could not obtain advances 
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at the Bank of England, even upon Go- 
vernment securities, they had been com- 
pelled to adopt every means of securing 
themselves, to refuse all accommodations 
to their customers, and to keep their notes 
in reserve to meet the probable run upon 
their deposits. Thus money had become 
scarcer and scarcer, and the panic had in- 
creased. Mednwhile the reserve of notes 
had gradually diminished. At the period 
of the return of the 23rd of October, the re- 
serve of notes and bullion had been re- 
duced below two millions, whilst the liabi- 
lities of the Bank on account of private de- 
posits alone amounted to eight millions and 
a half. In the midst of a panic, that was 
a most alarming disproportion between 
those liabilities and assets. For if the 
panic had continued, and had gone on in- 
creasing, the country bankers would have 
become alarmed, the alarm might have 
spread to Scotland and Ireland, and all 
parties, even the most solvent, would have 
endeavoured to secure themselves by ob- 
taining notes or gold. The demand would 
have fallen entirely upon the banking de- 
partment, and a drain of less than a couple 
of millions would have exhausted the re- 
serve. The possibility of such a drain 
upon the private deposits was by no means 
an extravagant supposition; for he found 
that in the course of one week, in August, 
1856, there was a reduction in the private 
deposits to the extent of 1,700,000/. He 
believed that there was no doubt that at 
the period when the Government inter- 
fered, the reserve of notes did not exceed 
1,100,0002. More than half of that sum 
was distributed among the branches of the 
Bank of England. The remainder, amount- 
ing to about 500,0001., was the whole re- 
serve of notes in the Bank in London; and 
it was said, that that sum could have been 
reduced to 100,0001. by the check of a 
single London banker. Therefore, if the 
Government had determined not to inter- 
fere, the Directors of the Bank of England 
would have been compelled to adopt still 
more stringent measures to guard their re- 
serve. Not only must they have peremp- 
torily refused all advances and discounts, 
but they must have endeavoured to sell 
securities at any sacrifice. If they had 
acted in that manner, it was difficult to 
imagine how low the funds might not 
have fallen, and how high the rate of in- 
terest might not have risen. In fact, money 
would have been unattainable on any terms 
—the panie would have increased tenfold 
—there would have been an end to all 
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eredit—many bankers would have stopped 
payment—large masses of the population 
would have been thrown out of employment 
—riot, misery, and confusion would have 
ensued. And, after all, the efforts of the 
Directors might not have been successful 
in securing the Bank; if not  success- 
ful, then the banking department of the 
Bank would have stopped payment with 
eight millions in the coffers of the issue 
department. To avert such a calamity, to 
put a stop to the panic by enabling every 
really strong house to feel confident that it 
could raise money in case of absolute ne- 
cessity, the Government had interfered, 
and had authorised the Governors of the 
Bank of England to disregard the provi- 
sions of the Bank Charter. On the other 
hand, it had been said that those appre- 
hensions were unfounded; that the Bank 
of England had never been in any real 
danger; that the Directors could have ob- 
tained any amount of notes they might 
have required, either by selling securities, 
or by refusing to renew loans; that if by 
so doing a few more bad houses had been 
broken, so much the better for the public 
interest. It had been asserted, that when 
the Government interfered, the storm had | 
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competent to pronounce an opinion in such 
matters? He answered, that among the 
most eminent men in the city the weight 
of authority had been decidedly in favour 
of the interference of the Government, 
and in their opinion the most disastrous 
consequences would have ensued if the Go- 
vernment had refused to interfere. Under 
these circumstances he thought that no 
blame could attach to the Government for 
the course which they had pursued. It 
had been said by some who approved of the 
interference of the Government, that the 
Bank had been recommended to charge too 
high a rate of interest. He thought, on 
the contrary, that that high rate of inte- 
rest had alone prevented any immediate 
danger from the interference of the Go- 
vernment. The danger had been lest the 
Bank, by increasing its loans and dis- 
counts, should have revived speculation 
and encouraged imports, which might have 
caused a turn in the exchanges and an ex- 
| portation of gold, which might have ex- 
hausted the treasures of the Bank. The 
high rate of interest had prevented the 
Bank from increasing to any extent its 
loans and discounts; yet, at the same time, 
in consequence of the recommendation of 
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abated, the danger had gone by; and that | the Government, every person who pos- 


subsequent events had proved that inter-| sessed unquestionable securities felt cer- 


ference to have been unnecessary. It had | tain that he could obtain money in case of 
likewise been said that that interference | need. 


This had allayed the panic. To 
was a very bad precedent; that on all fu- | restore confidence had been the sole object 
ture occasions, either of agricultural or| of the Government. They could not have 
commercial distress, the Government would wished to lower the rate of interest, for 
be called upon to interfere, and would have | they could not create capital, and a high 
great difficulty in refusing, even when the | rate of interest was necessary to diminish 
most disastrous consequences might follow | the demand for capital, and to entice capi- 
such interference. And, lastly, it had | tal from foreign countries. He would not 
been said that that interference would un-| trespass upon the patience of the House 
settle the whole of the currency question | by discussing at any length the question of 
so happily settled before, would let loose a| merits or demerits of the Bank Charter 


torrent of nonsense, which might produce | 


an inundation of inconyertible paper. He 
acknowledged that there was great force 
in many of those arguments; he deeply la- 
mented the necessity of that interference 
—he thought that great vigour and deter- 
mination would be required to prevent the 
evil consequences of such a precedent. In 
his opinion, the question had been, on 
which side was the balance of evil? Whe- 
ther, at the period when the Government 
interfered, it was proved that greater harm 
would have been done by letting things 
take their course, than would be done by 
that interference? He asked what had 
been the opinions of those persons who 
ought to have been and were the most 


Act. He would merely observe, that if, 
as some persons had maintained, the object 
of that Act had been to prevent over- 
| speculation, and to render a crisis impos- 
| sible, then it could not be denied that in 
| that respect the Act had not been success- 
‘ful. But if, as some persons (in his opin- 
ion much more correctly) had asserted, the 
only object of that Act had been to secure 
‘the convertibility of the bank note, and to 
| prevent all apprehensions on that head 
during the period of a crisis, then it must 
be acknowledged that in that respect the 
framers of the Act of 1844 had attained 
_their object; for neither in April nor in 
| October last, had any one entertained the 
slightest apprehension with regard to the 
| 
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convertibility of the currency — though, 
in every crisis that had preceded the Act 
of 1844 such apprehensions had been pre- 
yalent, and not altogether ill-founded. Havy- 
ing rendered this service to the community, 
it was deeply to be regretted that there 
should have been a necessity for suspend- 
ing its operation. Whence that necessity 
arose, Was a question well deserving the 
consideration of a Committee of the House. 
Some persons had cast great blame on the 


Directors of the Bank of England for not | 
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having commenced at a much earlier period | 
to raise the rate of interest on loans and | 


discount. It had been said that the Di- 
rectors of the Bank of England belonged 
individually to the class of borrowers; that 
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prevent such a calamity, by simply sus- 
pending the operation of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. Therefore he thought that, acting 
under such an hypothesis, the Directors of 
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\the Bank of England had pursued the 


course best calculated to promote the im- 
mediate pecuniary interests of their pro- 
prietary. For so acting the Directors 
were not to blame, for they were not 
public functionaries, and they had been 
told over and over again in that House 
that the Bill of 1844 relieved them from 
all obligations to consider themselves as 
anything more than private bankers. 
It was quite a different question whe- 
ther a banking corporation with the enor- 


‘mous power and capital of the Bank of 


some of them had been needy borrowers, | 
}had, without doubt, the power of doing 


as had been proved by their failures; that, 


as borrowers, it was for their advantage | 


that the rate of interest should always be | 
as low as possible; consequently, in a pe- | 
| ed by the right hon. Baronet the Chancellor 


riod of monetary pressure their private in- 
terest was opposed to the public interest, 


which required that the rate of interest 
should inerease with the scarcity of capi- | 


tal. It had been maintained that if the 
Directors of the Bank of England had gone 


| of the Exchequer. 


on gradually increasing the rate of interest | 
‘the currency of the country, nor could it 


from the commencement of the pressure in 
the money market; if they had been the 
dearest instead of the cheapest of money 
lenders, there never could have been 


any necessity for them to refuse loans | 
unforeseen and disgraceful failures of so 


on unquestionable securities—the panic 
would never have reached the height 
it did—and the interference of the Go- 
vernment would not have been necessary. 
He had no doubt that this was the cor- 
rect view of the course which the Direc- 
tors of the Bank of England ought to have 
pursued, if it had been their duty to consult 
the public interest exclusively. But he 
doubted whether such a course would have 
been the best for the pecuniary interests 
of the proprietary of the Bank of England. 
It should be remembered that the Directors 
of the Bank of England had a large and 
gradually increasing sum of money in their 
hands, which they could use only for a 
short period of time. In order to ensure 
customers they had lent it at a moderate 
rate of interest, and théy had made the 
most money they could. It might be said 
that by so doing they had brought the 
banking department of the Bank into the 


danger of stopping payment; but the Bank | 
'suaded, by the speech of the hon. Baronet 


of England was not like an ordinary bank. 
No Government would let the Bank of 


England should be permitted to exist. It 
great injury to the community. He would, 
however, leave that question for the con- 
sideration of the Committee to be appoint- 


In conclusion, he said 
that it appeared to him that the pecuniary 
embarrassment of the country could be 
traced partly to physical causes, partly to 
their own folly and imprudence. That 
that embarrassment had nothing to do with 


be justly attributed to the provisions of the 
Bank Charter Act, nor to the conduct of 
the Directors of the Bank of England; but 
he said that when, in consequence of the 


many of the merchant princes, a panic 
had seized upon the nation, then such had 
been the position of the Bank of England, 
that its Directors had been compelled by 
the provisions of the Bank Charter Act to 
act ina manner that would have placed the 
community in imminent peril. One word 
from the Government had allayed the 
panic and restored confidence. That inter- 
ference was inevitable, but deeply to be 
regretted. Might it never be drawn into 
an evil precedent! And he entreated hon. 
Members not to suppose that any act of 
the Legislature could at once relieve the 
nation from the present pecuniary embar- 
rassments, for those embarrassments had 
their origin in causes over which Parlia- 
ment had no control, and they must suffer 
with patience, like men who had lived be- 
yond their means, until they could retrieve 
their fortunes by prudence and economy. 
Mr. CAYLEY said, he was almost per- 


who had just sat down, that he could trace 


England stop payment when they could in it the hand of the writer of some of those 


| 
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articles which had lately appeared in a| ment interference had come earlier. Then 
leading journal, and which had given pre- | they had the same argument as that used 
cisely the same solution of our commercial | by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
difficulties as the hon. Baronet had done. |a main cause of our difficulties had been 
Ife was sure there were few persons in the | the deficiency of capital. He should like 
country, except the writer of those articles, | to know, however, in what manner that 
who would be so bold as to deny altogether | assertion had been proved; for it had so 
the pernicious effects of the Act of 1844 | happened that, though we had had this 
upon our commercial system: and, he | year a sudden demand made upon us for a 
should be very much surprised if the pub- | supply of foreign corn, yet the Chancellor 
lie out of doors would lend their sanction | of the Exchequer had informed the House 
to the opinion of the hon. Baronet, that | that we could raise 33,000,000I. to pay 
that Act had been in no respect the cause | for it. That certainly did not show a de. 
of embarrassment. If anything could be a | ficiency of capital. Did the terms upon 
matter of surprise in these days, it would | which the right hon. Gentleman contracted 
be that no attempt whatever had been | his loan in spring, viz., at 3/. 7s. 6d. per 
made to answer the comprehensive and | cent, prove the existence of a scageity of 
conclusive speech of the hon. Member for | capital? In the spring it had been stated 
Huntingdon (Mr. T. Baring); and from the | that we had low stocks of all imported ar. 
fact that the hon. Baronet had omitted to do | ticles except silk and tobacco; at present 
so, he concluded that that speech was un- we had average stocks of all these articles, 
answerable. To him (Mr. Cayley) it was | except cotton, which was deficient in crop. 
some consolation, after witnessing the in- | Did that look like a deficiency of capital ? 
undation which had swept away so many | Hitherto we had heard from the free-trade 
mercantile houses of such long standing, to | school no doctrine so often repeated as 
see one merchant left, and that the first | that of “ buying in the cheapest and sell. 
merchant, not only of this country but | ing in the dearest market;’”? but what did 











perhaps of any other, presenting himself |the hon. Member for Southwark say? 
to the House, and generously standing up | Why, that we had now to buy gold dear, 
for his order, and boldly furnishing the | and sell our best securities and our best 
true solution of our difficulties. The hon. | goods cheap! He (Mr. Cayley) should 
Baronet had gone over just the same | like to know where was the profit which 
ground as the Chancellor of the Exche-| arose from transactions like that. But 
quer, and repeated the dogma that it was|when the statement that there was a 
not a deficiency of notes that had been the | deficiency of capital was made, the real 
cause of those difficulties. But who had | object must be to endeavour to account 
stated that that was the cause? It was|for the high rate of discount by an abso- 
the real and not the nominal amount of | late deficiency of capital. What had taken 
notes that was the question. The argu-| place with regard to the reduction of the 
ment of Gentlemen differing from the Go-| rate of interest? They had been 300 
vernment on this question had been that | years, by the gradual accumulation of ¢a- 
the limit of 1844, appearing imminent in | pital in this country, reducing the amount 
April, when the reserves of the Bank were | of interest from 10 per cent to about 4 per 
so low, created a panic in the mercantile | cent; and could any person think, after 
mind at those reserves being so low, and | that experience, that scarcity of capital 
at the palpable want of power in the Bank | had caused a rise in the rate of interest 
to assist commerce, and that that had been | of from 4 per cent in January, to 10 or 12 
the cause of mercantile discredit, and of | per cent in April? That while it took 
the consequent embarrassment. In sum- | three centuries to effect a fall of 6 per cent 
mer it was true that some temporary | in the rate of interest, it should take only 
abatement of the pressure took place; but | three months to effect a rise of 6 per cent! 
the first casualty, such as the failure in| It was arrant absurdity to suppose It. 
the corn speculations, brought back the|The present embarrassments arose not 
discredit and pressure in a greatly aggra-|from a scarcity of capital, but from 4 
vated form, And it was quite clear that | scarcity of currency. They had been ag- 
if commercial difficulties were caused by a| gravated by the hoarding which had ae- 
real searcity of notes, arising out of a| companied the general distrust. One thing 
hoarding of them, and not from a scarcity | fell from the hon. Baronet in which he per- 
in their nominal amount, those difficulties | fectly agreed—the Chancellor of the Ex- 
would have been relieved if the Govern- | chequer had no right to blame the disere- 
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tion or indiscretion of the Bank Directors 
for the present state of things. The right 
hon. Baronet had quoted the opinion of 
Mr. Jones Loyd on the matter; but he 
forgot to report to the House the ex- 
pressions he himself used during the dis- 
cussion on the measure of 1844. The 
right hon. Baronet then said, that the 
Act of 1844 would take away all dis- 
eretionary power from the Bank. What 
right had he, then, to blame the Bank 
Directors, to whom, as he said, the Act 
left no diseretionary power? Then there 
were the speculations in railways. These 
the right hon. Baronet had considered had 
materially assisted in bringing on the pre- 
sent crisis. Now he (Mr. Cayley) did not 
know any parties that had contributed 
more to the railway speculations than the 
Government of Sir Robert Peel, in neu- 
tralising that excellent report of the Board 
of Trade, which had been produced under 
the able auspices of Lord Dalhousie, and 
which entered into an investigation of each 
particular scheme, and into a subdivision 
of the various districts of the country the 
most immediately in want of railway ac- 
commodation. When that report was 
brought up, was it acted upon? No; it 
was thrown aside, and everything with re- 
ference to the multitude of schemes then 
afloat left to the lottery of Committees. 
Even after the potato failure in 1845, the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth turned the first sod of the Trent 
Valley Railway ; and in the performance 
of that interesting operation the right hon. 
Baronet took oceasion to enlarge upon the 
immense benefit which must acerue from 
direct lines of communication. For that 
reason he said he had supported the Trent 
Valley project; and if another line were 
brought forward, still more direct, between 
London and Manchester, it also should 
have his best support. What could con- 
tribute in a more direct way to fan the 
flame of speculation than conduct such as 
this? The columns of every newspaper 
were filled with new schemes. The main 
speculation at that time was to procure a 
letter of allotment, and endeavour to sell 
itat a premium, before the next settling 
day. The moment there came a check 
upon this species of gambling—when par- 
ties who had paid money for these letters 
of allotment or for scrip found they were 
so much waste paper—a severe pressure 
and great distress existed amongst the 
middle classes. In the early part of 1846, 
When one-half of the Bills brought before 
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Parliament were rejected, of course the 
parties who had paid the deposit on their 
scrip sustained great and ruinous losses. 
Those were the parties who had the greatest 
reason to complain of railway speculation, 
and who had suffered most from it. But 
those in this House who now blamed rail- 
ways had no right so to do; for at first 
there had been the greatest disinclination 
on the part of Parliament to encourage 
that kind of speculation. Some years ago, 
many hon. Members would recollect, a 
competing line was projected between Bir- 
mingham and Manchester. Sir Robert 
Peel espoused the cause of the new line, 
while Lord Stanley opposed it. It was a 
hard battle, and eventually Lord Stanley 
won. Lord Stanley had justice on his 
side. That noble Lord was anxious to 
sustain the London and Birmingham Com- 
pany in their new and then rather doubt- 
ful speculation. It was only fair to allow 
some time, in order to see whether the first 
railway really would pay, before the con- 
venience of the public was consulted by 
the construction of a more direct line. 
This was during protection times; before 
the non-interference principle became so 
generally adopted; and in this instance, at 
all events, he left the House to judge 
which had been the most prudent course. 
The railways, deficiency of capital, the 
potato failure, and the insolvency of mer- 
chants, were the scapegoats upon which 
the ruin of so many great houses was laid. 
He (Mr. Cayley) was used to the saddle 
being always put upon the wrong horse in 
this question, and therefore attached very 
little credit to the reasons assigned. It 
was to him a matter of anomaly, and must 
be to others, that houses which had stood so 
long, and weathered so many storms, should 
simultaneously all of them be compelled 
to suspend their operations, while every 
house had sustained immense loss. That 
did not look like individual imprudence, so 
much as some general overwhelming cause. 
But the merchants of the present day at 
all events had learnt their lessons in the 
modern school—they had been gradu- 
ally approaching perfection according to 
the doctrines of that sehool —and_ if 
they had failed, the school was to blame 
quite as much as they were. With re- 
gard to the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer), able though lie admitted it to be, 
he ust say that, taking it as a whole, it 
did not give satisfaction to him (Mr. Cay- 
ley), nor did he think that it would give 
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satisfaction to the House. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer considered that the two 
moving causes of the present monetary de- 
rangement were to be found in the defi- 
ciency of capital, and railway calls. But 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
speaking for the Government when he 
made this statement ; and how did it tally 
with the opinions already expressed by the 
only Members of the Government who had 
spoken on the question. His noble Friend 
(Lord John Russell) was a very material 
part of the Government; and he had said 
that he attached very little importance to 
railway calls as a cause of the commercial 
embarrassments. And what did the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade say the other 
evening when the noble Member for Lynn 
mentioned something about ‘‘ bankruptcy 
and shame?”’ The right hon. Gentleman 
said that he did not believe that the coun- 
try was anything like in a state of bank- 
ruptecy. There was capital sufticient and 
energy sufficient left to speedily repair the 
late disasters. He (Mr. Cayley) should 
have liked to have heard the views of some 
other Members of the Government. With 
regard to the appointment of a Committee, 
under ordinary circumstances, such a course 
might have been satisfactory. But a Com- 
mittee might mean many things. It might be 
formed for the purpose of giving the go-bye 
to an adverse resolution. The appointment 
of the Committee practically condemned the 
Act of 1844; and the House ought to in- 
sist upon the suspension of the obnoxious 
parts of that Act pending the sitting of the 
Committee. The pressure on the money 
market was not removed ; the foreign im- 
portations were large; the balance of trade 
was really still against us. He feared they 
would have no immediate relief; that they 
would have to wait long and patiently for 
a reaction. The building was not indeed 
absolutely on fire, but the embers were 
still smouldering ; and if the House did 
not suspend the Act of 1844 during the 
sittings of the Committee—likely to con- 
tinue for ten or twelve months—the embers 
might again burst out into a flame, and 
they then would be something like philoso- 
phers looking calmly upon the work of de. 
struction, while they stopped to scientifi- 
cally inquire into the natural properties of 
the water which should be at hand to 
quench the flames. He should preserve 
the right of proposing or supporting a sus- 
pension of the Act during the sitting of the 
Committee. The Committee being ap- 
pointed, he hoped that they would have a 
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fair and searching inquiry. We had had 
enough of packed Committees, and wanted 
no more concocted or preconceived plans, 
but a thorough investigation with a view 
to thoroughly ascertain the causes of the 
alternations of prosperity and distress which 
he (Mr. Cayley) attributed to nothing else 
than changes in the value of money. He 
had one ground of confidence: the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer in the present in. 
stance had assumed a much less confident 
air than his predecessors on similar ocea- 
sions. On many previous occasions he had 
heard irrefragable principles laid down al- 
ways destined to be disproved, and many 
final settlements of this question never 
destined to be final. Irony, and sarcasm, 
and ridicule, used to assail all those who 
ventured to dispute the infallible dogma; 
but now he was glad to perceive that expe- 
rience had produced some effect, at all 
events, in the manner of discussing the ques- 
tion. With regard to the statement of the 
right hon. Baronet, that the commercial 
embarrassments could not have been anti- 
cipated, he would only say that those em- 
barrassments, in their main features, had 
been clearly foretold in the memorial pre- 
sented by the bankers of London in 1844, 
as the consequence of the passing of the 
Bank Charter Act. Mr. Jones Loyd, itis 
true, said in his pamphlet, that it was quite 
necessary that the country should expe- 
rience cycles of convulsion, in order to pre- 
serve the standard of value. That doctrine 
he (Mr. Cayley) disputed. Mr. Jones Loyd 
was well known to be the author of the 
Bill; but Mr. Loyd was not a Member of 
Parliament. He was the author of the 
Bill out of the House, but not the author 
of the Bill in the House. Mr. Loyd, out 
of the House, said that the very essence of 
the Bill was the convertibility of the Bank 
issues. Sir Robert Peel, in the House, 
said it was no such thing. On the 13th 
of June, 1844, Sir Robert Peel said that 
the Bank could always govern its own 
notes, but only ‘ by a tremendous sacrifice 
of the mercantile and other interests.” He 
said ‘*that was what he wished to pre- 
vent,” and ‘that he would compel the 
Bank of England to conform to certain 
principles advantageous to the public.” 
How far had these promises been realised? 
Instead of having the panic of 1837, and 
the panic of 1839, we had had the panic 
1847 twice repeated within the space of 4 
few months; and mercantile men told them 
that the last was more severe and more 
pressing than any previous panic. 50 
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much for the authorities on which Parlia- 
ment had been accustomed to rely on this 
subject, and which for the future he hoped 
it would be equally disposed to distrust. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
iven as a reason for fixing the minimum 
rate of interest at 8 per cent, that its 
object was to draw foreign capital to this 
country. If the Government, however, 
only wished to attract foreign capital, they 
should have left the pressure alone, for 
that was rapidly bringing down the prices 
of goods lower than the manufacturer could 
produce them at. The first letter from 
the Government to the Bank of England 
he quite agreed with, except that the re- 
laxation ought to have come earlier, and 
that no minimum rate of discount ought 
tohave been suggested by the Government. 
But in withdrawing their first letter, they 
should have placed the public on the same 
footing as that in which it stood previous 
to the issuing of that letter. The rate of 
discount before the publication of the first 
letter, was from 7 to 73 percent. The 


immediate effect of the letter was to raise 
the rate of interest from 13 to 2 per cent, 
generally throughout the country, that is, 
to 9 per cent. And now when the bullion in 


the Bank coffers amounted to 10,000,0000. 
sterling, the Directors still charged equally 
7 per cent, although they were charging 
7 per cent practically with only 8,000,000/. 
bullion in their coffers before the Govern- 
ment letter was issued. It was only fair 
that, as the Government suggested to the 
Bank the high minimum of 8 per cent in 
Qetober, they should also have suggested 
a lower minimum than 5 per cent in No- 
vember. The Government was probably 
not at all aware of the mischief which had 
been done by their suggestion of the 8 per 
cent. Everybody expected that the Bank 
under pressure might charge a high per 
centage on advances, but nobody ever be- 
fore heard of Government fixing the mini- 
mum rate. This step afforded money- 
lenders the ready pretext for charging ex- 
orbitant rates, and tended greatly to in- 
crease and to continue the depression and 
difficulty. The rate of discount charged, 
had been as high, in some instances, as 
25 per cent, and this he attributed to the 
countenance afforded by the Government 
to usury. But one thing was clearly 
proved by their suggestion of the 8 per 
cent minimum rate of discount, viz., that 
the Government could not have believed in 
real deficiency of capital; because if 
they had they would haye been too happy 
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to have had it come forth at 5 or 6 per 
cent, or at any price. His right hon. 
Friend told the House that the sums ex- 
pended in railroads had caused the distress. 
In reference to this view he would venture 
to ask him one question: if the 7,000,000/. 
of bullion had not been exported, would the 
panic have arisen? No! Then what 
had the railways to do with it? But in re- 
lation to the expenditure on railways being 
the cause, did the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer intend by the expression of such 
an opinion to delude himself, or to delude 
the public? He attributed the pressure to 
the unusual amount of money sunk as fixed 
capital. Now what was the fact? If a ma- 
nufacturer had 50,000/., and embarked 
25,0001. in building a mill, he might be 
said to have fixed half his capital. The 
capital was fixed, so far as the manufactu- 
rer was concerned, but it was not fixed as 
to other persons. It still remained as 
floating capital to them. The difference 
between fixed and floating capital which 
seemed to haunt the brain of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, was merely an ima- 
ginary one; and for this reason it was that 
it had not taken by storm the masculine 
understanding of his noble Friend at the 
head of the Government. When a man 
built a house, or made a railway, or a 
canal, the floating capital which he em- 
barked in those undertakings was not 
buried and sunk and lost in them, and so 
disappeared altogether from view; but this 
floating capital was transferred from the 
party so embarking it to the party who 
constructed the house, the railway, or the 
canal; who in turn left with the first party, 
in exchange for his floating capital, a cer- 
tain amount of labour, or labour’s worth. 
So that instead of capital being really 
fixed, meaning by that term sunk, in a 
railway, canal, or house, it was, more pro- 
perly speaking, labour that was fixed, 
realised, or embodied in it. This was the 
real truth on this subject; so long as the 
floating capital remained in the country. 
By an export of bullion, however, to cor- 
rect the balance of trade, by investing it 
in foreign securities, or by Government 
expenditure out of the country, no doubt 
so much floating capital was really sunk 
to this country, until more favourable cir- 
cumstances induced its return. Suppos- 
ing 3,000,000/. were to be expended in 
railways per month, about one-fourth of 
the amount would be paid for iron and 
land. That immediately returned to the 
money centre. The other portion was 
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paid for labour, and passed through the 
baker, the butcher, and the general dealer, 
into a banker’s hands. It might be two 
months going the round, but it then re- 
turned to float again through the country. 
If there had been really an absence of 
capital, as alleged by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
owing to an extensive outlay on railways, 
and this had been the cause of commercial 
embarrassment, it would have shown itself 
in this way. The labour employed in ma- 
nufactures would have been in a measure 
supplanted by the labour employed on rail- 
ways. The inevitable result of the with- 
drawing so much labour from the produc- 
tion of manufactures, would have been a 
scarcity of manufactured goods, ending in 
a rise in the price of such goods. Was 
that the case? On the contrary, the uni- 
versal complaint was, that manufactures 
could not be sold except at a price ruinously 
low. So that the absence of capital in re- 
lation to manufactures, and the excessive 
outlay on railways, both proved insufficient 
causes for our commercial embarrassments. 
To illustrate the truth of the position that 
a deficiency of capital raised the price of 
an article, he (Mr. Cayley) would cite two 
instances which had occurred during the 
last few years in the United States. The 
two or three years previous to 1837 were 
years of great speculation in that country. 
Agriculture was neglected—almost desert- 
ed—and the result was a rise in the price 
of corn from four dollars the barrel to eight 
and ten dollars the barrel; which continued 
about thirty months. The other instance 
was that of cotton. Subsequently to 1839, 
from the great monetary pressure in Eng- 
land, the price of cotton had fallen in 1843 
to about half what it was in 1838, so that it 
became more profitable to cultivate maize, 
sugar, and coffce rather than cotton. From 
this cause our cotton manufactures have 
lately been suffering from a scarcity of the 
raw material of these fabrics, and a rise in 
its price. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, therefore, had not given a satisfae- 
tory or a real solution of the difficulties with 
which the country had been surrounded. 
The cause of them had been much more 
truly and clearly traced in a memorial of 
the merchants, bankers, and traders of the 
city of London in June, in which it was 


stated, as was the fact, that whatever | 
might be the effect of railways, no serious | 


pressure existed in the country before 
April, when the Bank, owing to its re- 
sources being so low, and its fear of trans- 
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gressing the limit of the Act of 1844, had 
applied the screw so rigidly as that for g 
short time all accommodation was refused, 
This was the origin of the panic; and this 
pressure the Bank was compelled by the 
Act of 1844 to produce, when it had some. 
where about 10,000,0002. of gold in its 
coffers—while at this very juncture it re. 
fused to advance its notes even upon silver, 
although applied to in two separate in. 
stances todo so. The short history of our 
difficulties was this. Gold left the country 
for corn so rapidly in the spring, that after 
supplying the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for his deficiency bills in April, the Bank 
of England found its reserve of notes so 
low that it was compelled to borrow money. 
The moment, however, it was discovered 
on the Stock Exchange that the Bank 
was doing this, all confidence in the 
Bank to support mercantile credit was 
gone, and a general discrediting of com- 
mercial paper, and a panic ensued. This 
panic gradually subsided before the ap- 
pearance of fine weather in May, which 
promised a plentiful harvest and a partial 
cessation of the drain of bullion. But the 
same cause produced such a fall of prices 
in corn during the summer, that the corn 
merchants, who had speculated in the ex- 
pectation of corn sustaining its price, be- 
gan to fail. This disaster, so slight was 
the confidence which had as yet been re- 
gained by the mercantile body, produced a 
repetition of the panic, which resulted in 
such a suspension of all confidence, that 
bills of exchange, which usually form about 
eight-tenths of the circulating medium, 
beeame unmarketable, bank notes were 
hoarded by all who could lay hold of them 
as a shield against unforeseen contingen- 
cies; while the limited amount of bank 
notes remaining in circulation, had also 
to do the work of bills of exchange, which 
had ceased to be current. No wonder then 
that the scarcity of notes was real and in- 
tolerable. The floating capital of the coun- 
try, as represented by bills of exchange, 
was palsied as if by a passage of the elec- 
tric fluid; the Bank reserves were again 80 
low, that the limit of the Act of 1844— 
the Gorgon’s head—again showed itself, 
and turned everything to stone: and what 
was yesterday living, active, buoyant, float- 
ing capital, was to-day turned to a lifeless, 
shapeless mass of unmeaning lumber. The 
pressure on the mercantile body might be 
illustrated in some degree by a round game 
at cards, where each person had, say, two 
dozen counters at the beginning of the 
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game assigned to him on the condition 
that he replaced the same number of coun- 
ters at the end of the game. But in the 
middle of the game comes some strong 
man, and forcibly abstracts half the coun- 
ters, leaving the conditions of the game 
the same, viz., that each person should 
replace his two dozen counters at the end 
of the game. It was clearly impossible 
that all could do this; but the richest 
could, at a great sacrifice, obtain their 
two dozen counters; the poorest must sus- 
pend payment: and yet all might have re- 
mained solvent if the original condition of 
the game had been fulfilled. Just so had 
it been with the mercantile body during 
the pressure—the counters which they had 
at the commencement of their adventures, 
were abstracted before the conclusion— 
how, therefore, could they be blamed for 
not fulfilling their engagements? It was 
only wonderful how many had stood their 
ground. Just as well might a Member of 
that House expect to make a fluent speech, 
who was told five minutes before he rose, 
that he would only be allowed the use of 
half the letters of the alphabet. Such had 


been the results of a system which was 
called sound and stable, and which to secure 
the convertibility of about 10,000,0001. 


bank notes into gold, had sacrificed about 
300,000,0007. of property. Were we to 
suffer the possibility of a recurrence of so 
blighting a state of things? Was it un- 
reasonable on the part of the mercantile 
community, to expect a suspension of the 
fatal limit of the Act of 1844, until the 
Committee reported? That suspension, 
in a substantive form, would by himself, or 
by some more competent party, be shortly 
moved. And he did trust that those Mem- 
bers who had really the interest of the pro- 
ductive classes at heart, would support that 
proposition: he thought in common justice, 
they could do no less than afford general 
grounds of confidence, that henceforth 
there should be secured to the productive 
classes an atmosphere in which commerce 
could breathe, in which industry could 
thrive, and labour live. 
Debate adjourned to Thursday. 


EXPENDITURE OF THE IRISH LOAN. 

Mason BLACKALL moved for a return 
of the amount already expended out of the 
eight millions raised by loan during this 
year for the relief of Lrish distress, and the 
manner in which it had been expended. 
In moving for that return, he fairly ad- 
mitted that he was about to urge upon the 
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Government the necessity of giving further 
aid by grant to the distressed Irish. He 
did not mean to ask the money to be given 
to his impoverished countrymen, but only 
that it should be placed at the disposal of 
the Lord Lieutenant, a nobleman in whom 
he himself, as well as Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, placed every confidence. 

The CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER would not go into the subject then. 
Ile would merely suggest to the hon. Gen- 
tleman that he should recall his Motion. 
He (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) had 
given directions to have accounts prepared 
of the entire expenditure of 1846 in Ire- 
land, both for the relief of distress and 
other matters. He had hoped that account 
would have been ready that day; but al- 
though he had been so far disappointed it 
would be ready soon; and as it would be 
found to be far more extensive than that 
which the hon. Gentleman asked for, it 
would answer all the purposes he sought. 

Masor BLACKALL withdrew his Mo- 
tion. 

Hlouse adjourned at a quarter past 
Twelve to Thursday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, December 2, 1847. 


Minvtes.] Took the Oaths.—Several Lords. 


MURDERS IN IRELAND. 

Lorp FARNHAM presented a petition 
from the undersigned merchants of the 
borough of Southwark, on the subject of 
systematic murder in Ireland. The peti- 
tioners stated that they had heard with 
horror of the assassinations which were tak- 
ing place in Ireland; that they conceived 
there could be no possible connexion be- 
tween cold-blooded and deliberate murder 
and remedial measures; and they prayed 
their Lordships to pass such measures as 
would tend to put a stop to crimes of such 
harrowing atrocity. That until full secu- 
rity was given to human life in Ireland, no 
benefit whatever could possibly result to 
the social system. That nothing short of 
the most prompt and vigorous measures 
could encourage the introduction of capital 
into Ireland, to the benefit of its poor, and 
to the relief of the great body of the peo- 
ple in England from large and pecuniary 
contributions, which petitioners had hoped 
would have led to the suppression of crime, 
and a general good feeling throughout the 
country, but which had been followed by 
a succession of crimes unparalleled in atro- 
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city, and to a systematic detail of out- 
rages unknown in any other part of the 
world. The noble Lord stated that the 
petitioners were men of the highest re- 
spectability and wealth. He would direct 
their Lordships’ attention in particular to 
that part of the petition which would sepa- 
rate the consideration of systematic murder 
from that of remedial measures and the intro- 
duction of capital into Ireland. The noble 
Lord then laid before their Lordships the 
real state of Ireland as to crime. He felt 
that it would be very improper in him to 
allude to any specific measure then in pro- 
gress elsewhere, but which had not come 
up to their Lordships’ House ; but this he 
would say, that the most uncivilised coun- 
try on the face of the globe could not pre- 
sent a picture of greater atrocities than 
Ireland exhibited. He was as much at- 
tached to his country as any one could be, 
and as much opposed to measures of un- 


necessary severity; but he felt that no | 


measures could be sufficiently stringent, 


and (however unconstitutional under ordin- | 
ary circumstances) no measures could be | 


too unconstitutional, to be applied at the 
present moment, without delay and with 
energy and perseverance, with the hope of 
crushing the murderous system which was 
desolating the country, and rendering the 
name of lreland a curse and a reproach to 
all the rest of the world. 
conviction that any measures, however 
strong or however unconstitutional in 
themselves, might with perfect safety be 
entrusted to the noble Earl at the head 
of Her Majesty’s Government in Ireland ; 
whose admirable conduct had earned for 
him the confidence and esteem of every 
loyal person. And he would take that op- 
portunity of tendering his thanks to Her 


Majesty’s Ministers for even such a mea- 
yest) 


sure as they had introduced ; for he felt 
that, however weak or ineffectual it might 


prove, they had still taken a step in the | 


right direction. One of the worst features 
in the state of Ireland, was the sympathy 
which existed with the murderer, and the 
invariable practice of concealing him from 
the hands of justice. Ile was too fond of 


his fellow-countrymen to attribute this to 
any innate badness of disposition ; and he | 


really did hope that it proceeded from fear 
and the spirit of intimidation which pre- 
vailed; for in Ireland a poor man must be 
morally certain that if he were to inform 
against the murderer whom he had seen to 
commit the deed, or were to refuse to har- 
bour and conceal him afterwards, the in- 
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evitable consequence would be the for. 
feiture of his own life. He would also 
point out to their Lordships this facet 
that no reliance could be placed upon the 
apparent freedom of any one part of the 
country from atrocious crime. In those 
parts supposed to be as safe and as free from 
murder as the most prosperous and happy 
districts in England, in one moment the mur- 
derer’s arm might be raised, hired and em. 
ployed from perhaps a distance of 100 miles 
—against an unsuspecting individual, whom 
jhe had never seen before, and of whom he 
| had never heard, until he was sent forth 
(at the peril of his own life in case of re. 
fusal) to do the bloody behest of a secret 
and assassinating committee. He would 
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now inform their Lordships who were the 
individuals thus marked out for slaughter, 
| and he need not add, that this sentence of 
; death was almost invariably followed with 
its execution. They were not the hard- 
hearted, grasping, avaricious landlords, 
| who took advantage of times of unprece- 
| dented distress to wring from a wretched 
starving tenantry prompt payment in the 
full measure of that rent, which, without 
any kindly assistance from him, their na- 
tural protector, was absolutely required to 
| save them from starvation, and who in de- 
| fault of payment, expelled them from their 
‘homes and turned them loose upon the 
world. This was not the class of victims 
who fell beneath the bullet of the assassin. 
Their victim was of a far different stamp. 
Take the man who, by his example, his 
residence among his tenants, the constant 
}and abundant employment which he gave 
' to the labourer, the extensive relief which 
| he afforded to the poor, his means, even 
| beyond their limits, expended in works of 
|echarity and utility—take the man who 
acted upon the principle that all that he 
| possessed was held in trust for the ben- 
efit of those over whom he was placed, 
and among whom he lived; and who not 
only supplied the wants of those over whom 
he was providentially placed, but of those in 
his neighbourhood, whose landlords either 
would not, or could not, discharge their du- 
ties—the man who ought to be generally 
beloved, because he deserved to be so, and 
who did not guard against the murderer's 
aim, because his conscience had not told 
him that he had aught to fear, or aught 
with which to reproach himself—such 4 
man, he told their Lordships, was the vie- 
tim generally selected. It was not his in- 
tention to enter into a detail of the various 


lesen which had fixed upon his country 
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an indelible stain of blood. He would 
merely refer briefly to the case of the 
Rev. Mr. Lloyd. If he was called upon to 
select, out of the whole of Ireland, one per- 
son who, during the past and the present 
year, had been more exemplary in his con- 
duct, and more eminently useful than ano- 
ther, that individual was Mr. Lloyd. As 
a clergyman, his character was above 
praise, and in his capacity as a resident gen- 
tleman, all his exertions and all his means 
were devoted to the welfare of those 
around him. And yet the Rev. Mr. Lloyd, 
that excellent and benevolent man, was 
shot dead upon the public road, on Sunday 
last, on his return home from his own 
parish church, where he had been perform- 
ing divine service. If there was one cireum- 
stance more harrowing to the feelings than 
another connected with this infamous and 
atrocious murder, it was this: A few weeks 
since, Mr. Lloyd’s brother, to whom he 
was greatly attached, died of fever, caught 
in the discharge of his humane and pro- 
fessional duties as physician to the Ros- 
common county hospital. He left a widow 
with a large family. The late lamented Mr. 
Lloyd took upon himself the maintenance 
and support of the widow and her children; 
and this poor widow was now become doubly 
a widow, having lost within a few weeks, 
not only her own husband, but that kind 
relative who she had justly expected would 
have proved a father to her children. He 
felt that he had too long trespassed upon 
their Lordships’ time. He must plead as 


his excuse the urgency of the subject; and | 


he should conclude his remarks by stating 
that it was utterly impossible for their 
Lordships to form the most remote concep- 
tion of the dreadful state of brutal crime 
which prevailed in Ireland; and though he 
had lived himself, two years since, under 
“the Reign of Terror,’’ he would boldly 
assert, that the English language could not 
furnish words sufficiently strong to convey 
even a faint idea of its guilt and atrocity, 
or of the disgust, indignation, abhorrence, 
and detestation with which he viewed it. 


THE CURRENCY—COMMERCIAL 
DISTRESS. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE, pur- 
suant to notice, rose to move— 

“That a Secret Committee of this Iouse be 
appointed to inquire into the Causes of the Dis- 
tress which has for some time prevailed among 
the Commercial Classes, and how far it has been 
affected by the Laws for regulating the Issue of 
Bank-notes payable on demand.” 

The noble Marquess said, that no Motion 
, = ne 
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could come before their Lordships of a 
nature more calculated than that was to 
command their most serious and anxious 
attention. The subject also was one with 
which the greater number of their Lord- 
ships were probably well acquainted ; and 
if he were merely governed by that con- 
sideration, he should on the present occa- 
sion occupy their time with only a very 
few words. But under the present circum- 
stances of the Parliament and the country, 
considering the vast importance of the sub- 
ject—considering also the great attention 
that had been given to it in the other 
House of Parliament—he thought it would 
be disrespectful to their Lordships if he 
did not preface the Motion that he in- 
tended to make with some general remarks 
as to the necessity for the Committee that 
he meant to propose, and the probable ten- 
dency: of its inquiries. He believed that 
the events of the last two years were of a 
nature that demanded from him not a great 
deal of comment—they constituted a pe- 
riod during which great masses of the com- 
munity underwent much suffering, and 
there could be no doubt that the events of 
that period were, on the whole, extremely 
prejudicial to the general interests of the 
nation, there was one great subject 
which, of course, attracted universal atten- 
tion, he referred to that distressing dis- 
pensation of Providence which withheld 
from them a large portion of the ordinary 
produce of the soil. It was obvious that 
such a calamity could not have been averted 
by any human precaution; it was obviously 
not in the power of Parliament to repair 
an injury of that description, or to replace 
completely any deficiency which the opera- 
tions of nature had occasioned; yet it had 
been found extremely difficult to impress 
upon the minds of the large mass of the 
community, that it was not within the 
scope and power of Parliament to do more 
than this, in alleviation of the calamity, 
viz., in some degree to regulate the distri- 
bution of the amount of produce that re- 
mained. So with respect to that other 
source of our distress, which did not arise 
from any visitation of Providence, but 
which proceeded, more or less, from the 
rash, ill-advised, and ill-imagined specula- 
tion of men: that source of our difficulty 
was nearly as much beyond the reach of 
legislative enactment as were the causes 
which had so greatly diminished our sup- 
ply of food. Those speculations, as he 
need scarcely remind their Lordships, had 
| produced a great demand upon the capital 
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of the country—a greater demand than that 
capital was capable of supplying. To as- 
sist the capitalists of the country, under 
such a pressure, by anything partaking of 
the nature of that false and ill-advised po- 
licy which would create fictitious resources, 
would be a course which he, for one, could 
not be induced to propose, and which he 
fully believed that their Lordships could 
not be induced to sanction. It was per- 
fectly obvious that no amount of capital 
which partook of a fictitious character 
could be made to add to the real resources 
of the country; and, whatever inquiry 
their Lordships might be pleased to go 
into, he entertained scarcely a doubt that 
strong evidence would be brought before 
them, founded even upon the events of the 
last few weeks, which would show that the 
positions he had just laid down rested upon 
a solid foundation. When he, in common 
with other Members of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, had been asked whether they 
thought that the Bill of 1844 had been fol- 
lowed by the effects which it was intended 
to produce — when he was asked whether or 
not it ought to be continued—neither on 
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his own behalf nor on behalf of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government was he prepared to 


say that that Act ought to be repealed. 
While, on the other hand, when he was 
asked whether, under all circumstances, 
and at all events, and at all hazards, he 
was prepared to maintain that Act un- 
changed, he declined then, and he now de- 
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clined, to answer any such question. After 
the events that had taken place, he was no 
more prepared to say that that measure | 
had been the cause of our safety or our | 
suffering, than he should be prepared to | 
affirm that the construction of a particular | 
vessel had enabled her to escape a sweep- | 
ing tornado, and sail safe and unharmed | 
into port. He might be told, as he had | 
been told, that such a construction was not | 
fitted to enable the vessel to grapple with | 
such a series of events as those to which | 
she had been exposed; so he was not pre- | 
pared to say that the existing state of the | 
laws which regulated our currency had or 
had not been sufficient to enable the coun- | 
try to bear up against its present difficul- 
ties; but this he was fully prepared to say, | 
that he had no intention to propose the ap- 
pointment of a Committee for the purpose | 
of going into inquiries with a view to the | 
revision of the curreney as it now existed, | 
subject to convertibility into the precious 
metals—that he had no intention to pro- | 
pose from that basis to depart. He sae 
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said thus much to prevent any misappre- 
hension on the subject. He now came to 
the question their Lordships were invited 
to consider. It was simply this—whether 
an Act passed in the course of the last 
three years, for certain defined objects, 
had answered its purpose, or whether jt 
had been attended with any mischievous 
effects under circumstances entirely un 
expected and new. He thought it right 
he should here indicate shortly the objects 
which, in his opinion, would come within 
the sphere of the proposed inquiry: these 
were, first, what were the provisions of the 
Act of 1844, to which their Lordships had 
given, if not an unanimous, at least a very 
general concurrence ; second, what had 
been the peculiar circumstances of the last 
three or four years in which the Act had 
been in operation; and, third, such being the 
peculiar circumstances, what effect had the 
existence of the Act had upon those cir. 
cumstances and upon that distress. The 
Act of 1844 had been passed too recently 
for any important part of its provisions to 
have escaped their Lordships’ recollection, 
It was proposed for the avowed purpose of 
giving greater solidity and certainty to the 
operations of the Bank, by confining within 
certain limits its issue of notes, in pro 
portion to the amount of gold in its 
coffers. Before that the convertibility of 
the paper of the Bank had been the fun- 
damental law of the country; but not- 
withstanding this, occasions had arisen 
when the Bank of England, the mai- 
spring and hinge of all the commercial 
affairs of the country, had been on the 
verge of a situation in which it would not 
have been able to comply with the law, 
and might have been compelled to resort 
to foreign aid from positive disability to 
meet its engagements. The object of the 
Act of 1844 was to introduce a greater de- 
gree of safety into the existing system, 
preserving enough of it to induce the 
greatest degree of economy in the use of 
gold. It was intended to leave as great 
a portion of paper to perform the office of 
gold as could be left with safety to the sys- 
tem and to the public. The Bank was al- 
lowed to issue 14,0000,000J. in notes on 
securities; but for every note issued be- 
yond that sum there must be in the Bank 
an equal amount of sovereigns. He now 
came to the circumstances under which this 
Bill had been subjected to the severe trials 
of the last autumn; and he thought it his 
duty to point out to their Lordships, al- 
though it would be a subject for inquiry by 
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the Committee, that the commercial and 
fnancial crisis of that period was one, un- 
fortunately, exceeding in its intensity any 
that had heretofore occurred. He would 
state what had been the demand for rail- 
way expenditure during the last few years, 
and the rate at which that demand had 
increased—being a demand for the employ- 
ment of capital, not for circulation, but for 
fixed purposes; not for increased floating 
capital, which could be tranferred from one 
object to another, but for capital to be 
invested in such a manner that it could 
not be extricated and carried to other 
objects where its use was desirable. In 
the years 1841, 1842, and 1843, the 
demand for capital for railway expenditure 
was on the average 4,500,0007. In 1844, 
it increased to 6,000,0001.; in 1845, it 
was 14,000,0001.; in the first half of 1846, 
it was 9,800,0001.; and in the seeond half 
of the same year it increased to no less than 
26,000,000/., making nearly 36,000,000. 
for that one year. In 1847, up to the 3rd 
of June, the demand was 25,770,000L.; 
up to the 4th of December, 38,000,0001.; 


making a total of 63,770,0001., thus | 


doubling the sum of 36,000,000/. demanded 
inthe previous year. It was impossible 
even for a child to hear such an account 
read without asking the question whence 
was all this capital to come? How was 
all this money to be created from month to 
month, and year to year? There were no 
visible means of supplying it. He did not 
know whether he should be told it existed 
somewhere in some boundless mine, from 
which the Bill of 1844 cut off the supply; 
but he believed no such thing. He did 
not believe that that Bill or any other Bill 
prevented any person from having access 
tosuch funds if they existed; but he be- 
lieved they existed nowhere, save in the 
imaginations of speculators. No sound 
legitimate means of providing such an ex- 
penditure, so to be locked up, could be 
provided; but the matter was one for their 
Lordships to inquire into and ascertain. 
But this immense demand eame in concur- 
rence with another—one of infinite impor- 
tance—one that could be less attributed to 
any fault or misconduct on the part of any 
Individuals or body of individuals, for it 
arose from a calamity inflicted by the hand 
of Divine Providence. Nevertheless, that 
demand came at the same time with the 
ther, and added to the difficulty; it in- 
creased the commercial embarrassment the 
country had had to struggle with in the 
course of the last few months. It neces- 


sitated a large importation of corn, the de- 
mand of money for the payment of which 
was from June, 1846, to January, 1847, 
5,139,000/.; and here he begged to ex- 
press his gratification that this drain was 
not likely to be required during the ensu- 
ing year. The amount paid for corn im- 
ported from abroad in 1847 was. still 
greater. From January to July, 1847, 
therewas paid for foreign corn 14,184,0000. 
and from the 5th of July to the 18th of 
October, no less than 14,240,0002. Whe- 
ther the disorder thus caused by the con- 
currence of the pressure from these two 
different sources was aggravated by the 
operation of the Bank Charter Act, or any 
other statute, it would be for the Commit- 
tee of their Lordships’ House to consider 
and inquire. He did not himself believe 
that that measure had any share in pro- 
ducing a state of disorder which must ulti- 
mately have been produced under the cir- 
cumstances of the country. He believed 
the pressure which had arisen must have 
existed with or without that Bill; and he 
would go further, and say, that if the ef- 
fect of the Bill had been—what he was not 
| prepared to deny—to cause the pressure 
| to be felt and foreseen somewhat earlier 
| than it otherwise would have been, then it 
had effected a great good. He believed, 
| that the operation of the Act of Parlia- 
/ment, acting compulsorily on the Bank, 
-compelled the commercial public in this 
‘country to perceive that it was outstrip- 
ping its means, and was endeavouring to 
/accomplish that which it was unable to 
perform, and that thus a valuable service 
had been done to the country by applying 
to all parties that lever which was the only 
‘one that could be safely had recourse to on 
| the occasion, and forcing them, not sud- 
denly but gradually, to draw in the extent 
of their operations. Now, the state of the 
country was such, that the perception which 
had been brought upon the public faculties 
would appear like a glare of light, illumi- 
minating, it is true, that which had been 
in darkness before, but illuminating it 
only to show the precipice on which the 
public were standing, and thus increasing 
the terror which the danger of their posi- 
tion must inspire. The effect had been to 
alarm all persons in the country, and thus 
to create something like a general panic. 
He was not prepared to say to what degree 
the panic might have been so occasioned, 
or so increased by this Act; but he was 
prepared to say, that when that pressure 





| went beyond that which he might call a 
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legitimate pressure, beyond that degree of 
pressure which must exist from time to 
time for the purpose of compelling those 
engaged in speculations to keep within 
solid, discreet, and sufferable bounds— 
when money had been called up from 
every quarter, and taken out of the usual 
course, or usual means of investment, and 
withdrawn from channels in which it should 
legitimately be employed—then he would 
not deny that the panic was in itself'a great 
calamity, and one which called, as in the 
present instance it did call, for the imme- 
diate attention of Parliament. With re- 
spect to the pressure, he believed no means 
could have been taken by which it could 
have been averted; but with regard to the 
panic, there were undoubtedly occasions in 
which the Government could act for its 
alleviation. He believed, that when there 
had been created in the country, almost 
universally, a disposition not only to obtain 
money by speculative means, but to draw 
money out of every place and every chan- 
nel in which it had been invested—a dis- 
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position to diminish all balances at the | 


banker’s, and in short to create that which 
did not exist usually in this country—a de- 
sire on the part of every person to keep a 


quantity of money in his own possession, 
and under his own immediate control, be- 
yond what under ordinary circumstances 
they would require, that then Government 
was bound to step in, and endeavour to re- 
store the circulation to a proper and regu- 


lar channel. He considered that the time 
for such interference on the part of Go- 
vernment had recently arrived; and he did 
not think it would be denied that the in- 
terference of the Government had been sa- 
tisfactory. He said so, because, not many 
days—hardly many hours —had elapsed 
after such interference, before the confi- 
dence which had been suspended was re- 


stored, and that, without any additional de- | 
mand being made on the Bank; and, above | 


all, without that proportion which in 1844 
Parliament imposed on the Bank between 
the amount of its gold and of its currency 
being deranged, the panic at once sub- 
sided, and every man felt that he had, 
under certain circumstances at least, the 
means of realising what he wanted; and 
that if he were entitled to have his 1,0001. 


or his 10,0002., that 1,0002. or 10,0002. | 


was secured to him. He was not now 
going to argue the question of the Bank 
Charter Act; but he would say, that that 
Act might exist for twenty years without 
any such occasion again arising. Tle was 
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not prepared to say, that no circumstances 
could again arise in which it might be ne. 
cessary for the Government or for Paria. 
ment to interfere with the stringent provi- 
sions of the statute. It would be for the’r 
Lordships to consider whether, under any 
circumstances, they might not retain the 
operation of the Act itself, but at the same 
time, whether some overruling power might 
not be with advantage entrusted to the Go. 
vernment of theday. That point, he thought, 
might be left to the careful consideration of 
their Lordships; but at the same time he 
felt bound to say for the Government and 
for himself, that they had nothing to re. 
gret in the course that had been pursued, 
and that the suspension of the provisions of 
the Act, or the authority which had been 
given for that suspension, had been attend- 
ed with the most beneficial results. It was 
not to be expected that upon such a diffi 
cult subject perfect unanimity could pre. 
vail among their Lordships; but he antici- 
pated much good, and the acquisition of 
much valuable information, from the ap- 
pointment of Committees of Inquiry by this 
jand the other House of Parliament, and 
| from the evidence which would be given be- 
| fore them by those individuals who had most 
deeply thought upon the subject. He trusted 
| that the view taken of the subject by Her 
| Majesty’s Government would be confirmed 
| by the Committee which he proposed. The 
| inquiry which he now proposed was not one 
saleulated to lead to party discussions, for 
| the Act of 1844 was not made at the time 
| a question of party politics; sitting as he 
did on the benches opposite at the time it 
was first brought forward, he voted for it. 
He did so because he felt convinced of the 
| great danger of allowing the inconvenience 
which had so often been felt from the for- 
mer mode of conducting the affairs of the 
Bank to continue; and when the Govern- 
ment of the day came forward with a mea- 
sure to prevent the recurrence of the dis- 
| orders which had before been experienced, 
|he felt disposed to accept of their proposal, 
land to give the measure a full and fair 
| trial. He was sure the noble Lord opp0- 
| site (Lord Stanley), himself a Member of 
| the Government by which the measure had 
ae introduced, could not but feel some 
parental yearning towards his own off- 
spring, and that notwithstanding all that 
| had passed since that time, he would not 
| now be found anxious to attack a measure 
| which he had himself contributed to bring 
| to life. Having thus briefly vindicated the 
[course taken by Her Majesty’s Govert 
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ment, he would leave the question in their 
Lordships’ hands. He would himself have 
perhaps wished that this inquiry had taken 
Jace at a somewhat later period, after the 
immediate tumult of the recent panic had 
subsided. But at the same time he trusted 
that the effects of the crisis would not last 
so long that their Lordships would not be 
enabled to give the coolest as well as the 
fullest consideration to the subject of this 
inquiry. The noble Marquess concluded 
by moving for the appointment of the 
Committee in the words of the notice. 
Lorv STANLEY: My Lords, while 
there are portions of the noble Marquess’s 
speech in which I am disposed altogether 
toconcur, and while I agree with him that 
this is not an occasion on which to enter 
into any extended discussion of the very 
large and complicated question which is 
necessarily involved in his Motion, for the 
appointment of a Committee to inquire into 
the causes of the recent commercial dis- 
tress, and its connexion with the laws af- 
fecting monetary regulations, I wish I could 
agree in what the noble Marquess appears 
to anticipate—an almost unanimous feeling 
on the part of your Lordships in approba- 
tion of the course taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government with regard to this matter. 


My concurrence I undoubtedly give, cheer- 
fully and readily, in the appointment of 


the Committee. If an inquiry before « 
Committee is the only course which Her 
Majesty’s Government are prepared to 
submit to the consideration of your Lord- 
ships and of Parliament on this subject, 
then I think, with all deference for the 
other House of Parliament, that such an 
inquiry should not be exclusively carried 
on before the House of Commons. I think 
that if an inquiry is to be instituted by Par- 
liament, it is desirable that such an inquiry 
should be carried on simultaneously by 
your Lordships’ House and by the other 
House. With this view, and understand- 
ing that it had not been the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to propose to 
your Lordships the appointment of any 
Committee of the description whieh the 
noble Marquess now moves for, I felt it to 
be my duty, on a former evening, to give 
notice of my intention to move for the ap- 
pointment of this Committee, for the rea- 
sons I state. I wish I could say—which I 
cannot—that this, and this alone, is the 
course which Her Majesty’s Government 
are in duty bound to pursue. Among the 
causes which were put prominently forward 
for the meeting of Parliament-—and it was 
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a cause which undoubtedly went home to 
the feelings of every man—I find that of 
the commercial distress under which the 
country has been suffering—a distress 
which I cannot agree with the noble Mar- 
quess in calling recent, but which I would 
rather describe in the words of the Speech 
from the Throne, “ the distress that for 
some time has prevailed among the com- 
mercial classes’’—when that cause existed 
to an extent that, if the Legislature was to 
interfere at all, not only justified but ren- 
dered necessary the calling together of 
Parliament immediately and without loss 
of time; and I am sure none of your Lord- 
ships could consider that the inconvenience 
of being called together at this unusual 
period of the year is more than the weight 
of a featherin the scale, while any palliation 
of the sufferings of the country may be 
effected by our prompt interference—when 
that distress has, I say, prevailed to a de- 
gree of intensity and magnitude which the 
noble Marquess has very far from over- 
stated (but which I think he has under- 
stated in the statement he has just made 
to your Lordships), and when it has been 
the cause of Parliament being called toge- 
ther—then I hold we had a right to expect 
from Her Majesty’s Government that they 
should at least be prepared to come for- 
ward with such measures as they think ex- 
pedient for the purpose, not of removing— 
for I agree with the noble Marquess that 
that is beyond the power of any Parlia- 
ment, or of any legislation—but of palliat- 
ing that distress, the magnitude of which 
they put forward as the cause of calling 
Parliament together at an unusal and in- 
convenient period of the year. We have 
sat for fourteen days. It is now precisely 
fourteen days since Parliament was called 
together, and yet what does the noble Mar- 
quess tell you? He tells you that with re- 
gard to the cause of the distress, he is not 
prepared to give an opinion, and that with 
regard to the remedy or palliation of that 
distress, he and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have no suggestion to offer—that 
they are prepared to appoint a Committee 
to inquire into the causes which have led 
to the distress, but that as to any opinion 
of their own they have none whatever. 
I repeat the noble Marquess’s own ex- 
pression. As to any effect which the 
Bank Charter Act of 1844 may have had 
on the distress of the country, the noble 
Marquess told us distinctly that he did not 
express, or had not formed, any opinion 
whatever. On the degree to which that 
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Act had affected the general mercantile 
distress he had no opinion, or Her Majes- 
ty’s Government had no opinion to offer. 
[The Marquess of LanspowNe explained 
that his allusion had reference only to the 
distress which prevailed during the last 
two or three months.] But the distress 
of the last two or three months has been 
the cause of Parliament being called to- 
gether. It is on account of the magnitude 
to which that distress has arisen that your 
Lordships are called together thus incon- 
veniently early; and yet the noble Mar- 
quess came down to tell you that on that 
subject, that most important subject, which 
we are called upon to inquire into—the 
effect which the Bank Charter Act had on 
the recent crisis—he has not expressed or 
formed an opinion; that he goes into the 
Committee perfectly uncommitted to any 
view, and without having formed any opin- 
ion on the subject. That such should be 
the case is to me surprising; for I cannot 
reconcile the meeting of Parliament at this 
early period with the mere purpose of ap- 
pointing a Committee to make inquiry, 
which inquiry the noble Marquess would 
infinitely prefer had been postponed until 
a much later period. Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters have nothing to propose, no recom- 
mendation to suggest, no opinion to ex- 
press. They have merely resolved to call 
Parliament together in order to appoint a 
Committee, which the noble Marquess tells 
you had, in his judgment, better not be 
appointed until some future time. Now, 
if that Committee is not expected to pro- 
vide a remedy for the existing evil, I agree 
with the noble Marquess that it would have 
been much better to postpone the appoint- 
ment of it to a future period. If the ob- 
ject is only to inquire into the past, and 
leave the subject of calm, deliberate legis- 
lation for the future, then I say, make the 
inquiry when the crisis has passed over ; 
and it will thus be distinctly understood 
that for the mitigation of the existing dis- 
tress, neither this Committee, nor any 
other measure that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are prepared to suggest, is to have 
the slightest effect. Your Lordships are 
called upon to appoint a Committee to con- 
sider the causes of the recent commercial 
distress. Now, let it not be supposed that 
my opinion is, that the Bank Charter Act, 
or any single measure, was the cause, or 
even the prominent cause, in producing 
that distress. Imight say thatI could put out 
of consideration altogether the question whe- 
ther the Bank Charter Act had any share in 
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producing the distress. The question, which 
I think has been solved by the act of the 
Government itself, was, whether the Bank 
Charter Act had aggravated the pre-exist. 
ing panic, and by doing so had added to the 
distress. Her Majesty’s Government ought 
to have formed and have expressed to Par. 
liament an opinion whether the Bank 
Charter Act had so affected the distress, 
If they thought it had not, it was their 
duty boldly to state that under all circum. 
stances and at all hazards that Act was to 
be maintained unimpaired and unaltered, 
On the other hand, if it were their opinion 
—as from the course which they adopted 
one would suppose it must have been—that 
at the time when the operation of the Bank 
Charter Act was most relied upon, and 
when it was most imperative that the Bank 
should be restricted, the Act broke down, 
then, notwithstanding the varied similes 
which the noble Marquess has brought for- 
ward, I cannot help thinking that a primd 
facie is made out that the Act, when it 
was most wanted, and when all the maxims 
of commercial prudence would require the 
operation of its provisions, became imprac- 
ticable, and was found to fail in its object. 
The noble Marquess referred to me as one 
of the framers or parents of the Act of 
1844, because I happened to be a Member 
of Sir Robert Peel’s Ministry when it 
passed through Parliament; and he called 
upon me not to disown my own offspring. 
I am not one who am desirous of avoiding 
any responsibility which may properly at- 
tach to me in my place as a Peer of Par- 
liament, or from my former position in Her 
Majesty’s Government. I think, however, 
that the noble Marquess must be well aware 
that in the ordinary business of Govern- 
ment those departments that are particu- 
larly charged with any distinct branch of 
the public business have, I will not say au 
exclusive, but a preponderating influence 
in regulating it ; and though I admit that 
as a Member of Sir Robert Peel’s Go- 
vernment I am bound to take my due re- 
sponsibility of supporting the introduction 
of that Act, yet I think the noble Mar- 
quess went a little beyond the limits of 
fairness when he spoke of that measure a8 
my Bill and my “ offspring,” and applied 
to me a charge of inconsistency for the 
course which I now take. Now, in the 
first place, let me ask whether, in the first 
instance, the Bill was not as strenuously 
supported by the present Members of Her 
Majesty’s Government, at that time sitting 
on the other side of the House, and especially 
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by the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who had been for two years chairman of 
the Committee on Banks and Banking, as 
by any Member of the Government of Sir 
Robert Peel; and yet those who so sup- 
ported it, feel themselves compelled, when 
the crisis comes, to abandon it at the time 
when it was most required? In the next 
lace, they came forward to inquire what 
effect that Act had on the distress of the 
country, thereby implying a manifest doubt 
—to say the least of it—whether it had 
not had an injurious effect. But I am ready 
to assume all the responsibility attaching to 
the passing of that Act, and I say it is per- 
fectly consistent on the part of any Member, 
however prominent in the introduction of 
the measure, and adhering to all the main 
principles involved in it, to entertain a 
doubt—a more than doubt—whether sub- 
sequent to 1844 the operation of the Act 
has been such as was anticipated for it by 
the Government. If you find that a mea- 
sure, however well designed, fails in its 
object—if you find by experience that an 
enactment breaks down in operation, are 
you not to condemn it because you were 
yourselves parties to its introduction? If 
such be the rule, there is an end—not 


to all consistency — but an end to all 
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statesmanship, and to the value of ex- 


perience. In 1844 it was truly stated, 
both by Sir Robert Peel and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that on that sub- 
ject inquiry had been exhausted. But 
what was that inquiry? It was an inquiry 
among the most practical and competent 
men—among those who had directed their 
attention most closely to the theoretical 
part of the subject, and who were ex- 
amined as to the principles on which 
the Act of Parliament should be found- 
ed. I agree entirely with the noble 
Marquess in his statement of those prin- 
ciples. They were, first, to adhere to a| 
metallic standard; next, to secure practi- 














cally the convertibility of your paper cur- 
rency into gold; and, thirdly, another and | 
very important principle, to give to the, 
Bank of England a controlling power over | 
the circulation of the country, by which 
they could regulate it more or less in accor- 
dance with the state of the foreign ex- 
changes, Now, it is consistent in one 
who upheld and adheres to every one of 
these principles, to think that the ex- 
perience of the operation of the Act from 
1844 to 1847, has demonstrated that the 
Testrictions imposed by that Act on the 
Proceedings of the Bank of England, are 
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restrictions unnecessary in themselves and 
injuriously affecting the exercise of the dis- 
eretion which should rest in the Bank Di- 
rectors. The main question is, whether, 
by restricting the Bank to the issue of 
notes not exceeding by more than fourteen 
millions the amount of bullion in their cof- 
fers, and with one-fifth part only of that bul- 
lion being permitted to be kept in silver, we 
did not unduly fetter the Bank of England, 
and prevent them from giving the extent 
of accommodation at a certain time, which 
the amount of bullion in their coffers, and 
their knowledge of the influx of bullion 
from foreign countries, would have safely 
warranted them in giving, if the restriec- 
tions imposed by this Bill had not stood in 
their way? Now, is not that subject one 
for legitimate inquiry in reference to the 
effect of the Bank Act of 1844 on the dis- 
tress of 1847? And is it not one which 
the noble Marquess and her Majesty’s Min- 
isters, with the information which the Go- 
vernment possess, and with the intense 
anxiety with which they no doubt watched 
over the whole progress of that distress, 
ought to be prepared to offer an opinion 
upon? On referring to the letter of the 
25th of October, it appears that the Go- 
vernment, for the purposes, as they then 
stated, of restoring confidence and re- 
moving that panic by which the commer- 
cial embarrassments of the country had 
been so greatly aggravated, felt it neces- 
sary to authorise the Bank to violate the 
Act of Parliament. Now this is a dilemma 
that they cannot get out of. If the Act 
did not create that panic, or aggravate the 
embarrassments that prevailed, what was 
it which induced Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to take so extraordinary a step as to 
advise the Bank authorities to violate the 
Act of Parliament? I do not mean to say 
that authorising the Directors to violate 
the Act was not a wise measure. I think 
it would be better if it had been adopted 
earlier; but it was a measure which, when 
adopted, violated the Act, and condemned 
its efficacy at the very time it ought to 
have been most effective. They acted at 
all events in a way which showed the 
feeling of the Government to be condem- 
natory of it. I well remember that at the 
period of the passing of the Act, a Member 
of the other House of Parliament (Mr. 
Raikes Currie), one of the warmest advo- 
cates of the measure, in allusion to the 
proposal for giving a power to the Go- 
vernment to authorise the Directors to 
exceed the provisions of the Bank in 
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certain contingencies, said how extraor- 
dinary it was that they should approve of 
the structure, that they should admire its 
beautiful symmetry, and the perfection of 
the scale on which it was constructed, and 
yet be willing to demolish all its strength, 
and destroy all its symmetry, by taking 
away the keystone of the arch by which 
all was held together. I said just now, 
my Lords, that I thought Her Majesty’s 
Ministers had underrated the amount of 
commercial distress, and I said I thought 
that an interference at an earlier period 
would have tended to mitigate that dis- 
tress. In so saying, I proceeded upon the 
assumption of the consequences which fol- 
lowed the interference of the Government, 
as stated by the noble Marquess, who al- 
leged that by permitting the violation of 
the law, they so far restored confidence that 
there was an immediate diminution of the 
panic, and an immediate influx of bullion 
into the coffers of the Bank. I have had 
placed before me a nominal list of commer- 
cial houses, 106 in number, which have 
become actually insolvent between the 
months of July and November; and from 
that statement are excluded all houses 
which have entered into private composi- 
tions with their creditors, all failures on 
the Stock Exchange—which have not been 
few in number—all houses the liquidation 
of whose engagements is not actually under 
inspection; and that class involves one 
house whose liabilities are enormous, 
amounting to several millions. It, besides, 
does not include one single house the lia- 
bilities of which do not exceed 20,0001.; 
and the whole number of houses that failed, 
with their liabilities, are returned thus :— 
In July two became insolvent, the joint 
amount of whose liabilities were 210,0001.; 
in August, sixteen gave way, for a total 
amounting to 2,369,0001.; in September, 
twenty-six broke down, for 6,520,000I.; 
and in October, thirty-five went, for a total 
of 6,840,000/. Making in all, from July 
to the period at which for the first time 
Her Majesty’s Ministers thought it fit and 
wise to interfere, failures of seventy-nine 
houses, involving liabilities to the amount 
of 15,969,000. Now, I concur entirely 
with the noble Marquess in some of the 
observations with which he opened his 
speech. In the first place, I entirely agree 
with him, that it was impossible for any 
form of legislation or for any Government 
to prevent those distresses which occurred 
from the failure of the agricultural produc- 
tions of this country, or those which arose 
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from rash speculations. But I think it 
impossible that amongst that list of com. 
mercial houses which have failed for such 
large sums, from July to October and No. 
vember—I think it impossible, I say, but 
that amongst them there must have been 
some, and there may have been many, 
which an earlier interference by the Bank 
of England might have saved from ruin; 
and by saving them might have prevented 
the ruin also of many more lesser houses 
that were dependent upon them. I have 
stated the liabilities of the houses only 
which have failed; but, my Lords, that is 
not to be taken as the measure of the 
whole loss to the commercial houses of the 
country. It is but a small part of the ge. 
neral loss. You know the amount of the 
liabilities of those which have fallen, but 
you know nothing of the losses sustained 
by those which stand as yet, but in so pre- 
carious a condition as to render it doubt- 
ful how long they may be able to carry 
on their business, and certain that they 
must at all events contract their deal- 
ings greatly. The noble Marquess has 
used the expression (and I trust he will 
not object to alter the wording of his 
resolution in that respect) ‘‘ recent,” in 
speaking of the commercial calamity of 
this country. That expression, my Lords, 
conveys the idea that the distress has 
passed away. By a singular coincidence, 
on the very first day that Parliament 
assembled, the Bank reduced its rate of 
discount from 8 to 7 per cent; and 
on the very day that the noble Marquess 
comes down to this House to ask your 
Lordships to appoint this Committee, 
that is to say, within these three hours, 
the rate of discount has been further re- 
duced from 7 to 6 per cent. But, my 
Lords, although the Bank of England may 
be in a state of less difficulty than it has 
been, so far am I from thinking that the 
distress of the country has passed by, that 
I fear the worst and severest portion of 
that distress has yet to come. You have 
yet to receive accounts from abroad of the 
effects of the recent failures in this coun- 
try. You have as yet received no accounts 
from India of the consequences there of 
those failures. But if I am to believe 
what I have heard, and accounts that I 
have received from quarters supposed to 
be well informed upon the subject, three 
months will not have elapsed before you 
will hear of the sweeping off of some o! 
the greatest houses in Calcutta. Our mer- 
chants in Manchester, Birmingham, and 
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elsewhere will, ere many months more have 
elapsed, be receiving back in payment for 
the goods which they may have shipped, 
pills upon those houses which have failed; 
and the full effect of the pressure which has 
reduced so many great houses, has yet to 
be felt, when in its return it shall have 
fallen upon the smaller houses, upon the 
tradesmen, the retail dealer, and upon 
those employed in the production of manu- 
factures. And whether you look to the rail- 
way interest, or to any other department 
of industry in the country, you will find, | 
fear, that many will be thrown out of em- 
ployment, and that you will have increas- 
ing distress. It is not my intention, un- 
doubtedly, to offer any opposition to the 
appointment of the Committee which the 
noble Marquess demands; but I must dis- 
sent from one proposition which he put 
forward in asking for it. The noble Mar- 
quess said, that important as was the sub- 
ject of the inquiry, it was a very narrow 
one. Narrow, my Lords, narrow!—an 
investigation into all the causes of the re- 
cent commercial distress, one question be- 
ing as to the effect of a particular Act of 
Parliament, the consideration of which 
must occupy much time, and is certain to 
lead to great difference of opinion? Nar- 
row !—-when not only the operation of that 
Act, but the questions of over-trading, of 
railways, the conduct of the Bank of Eng- 
land, free trade, and every other matter to 
which any portion of the distress can be 
attributed as an effect, are involved in it ? 
Why, my Lords, when the noble Marquess 
says an inquiry of this importance is nar- 
row, I am utterly confounded; and I can 
only wish to know what the noble Marquess 
would consider an extensive one. Long, 
my Lords, before any results of this in- 
quiry can have taken place—long before 
the Committee shall have closed its labours 
and made its report, the erisis will be over. 
And, so far as we can judge from the opin- 
lon which the Government has formed, we 
may presume that the report of the Com- 
mittee will be something to the effect that 
they will be sorry to hear of the distresses; 
but that nothing could have prevented over- 
speculation—nothing could have prevented 
the occurrence of a bad harvest—and how- 
ever much they regretted the mode in which 
the Bank Charter Act operated, it had no- 
thing to do with causing the distress. The 
noble Marquess has said, and I concur with 
him, that no cireumstances, and no legis- 
lation, can make up for a loss of supply in 
the agricultural produce of this country, 
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and the consequent necessity of importing 
a very large amount of foreign corn. Un- 
doubtedly, an importation to the amount 
of 33,000,0007. in value, within eighteen 
months, as stated by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, or of 20,000,000/. with- 
in a twelvemonth, as stated by the noble 
Marquess to-night, for the purpose of 
supplying a deficiency which should have 
been supplied by our own country, is 
an immense loss of capital, and sufficient 
to have caused the great embarrassment 
which has occurred. But the noble Mar- 
quess entirely misunderstood me in what 
I said the other night, if he thought 
that I attributed to free trade the large 
importations of foreign corn which have 
taken place during the last three years. 
I maintained that whether under a system 
of free trade or protection, that importa- 
tion would have taken place. That under 
the former corn law it would have taken 
place, as well as under the system which 
repealed that law. But what I main- 
tained, and am prepared still to maintain, 
is, that whereas those who advocated 
free-trade principles predicted as a ne- 
cessary consequence of that importation 
of foreign corn a large exportation, in 
return, of our manufactures, and great na- 
tional prosperity in consequence; we, on 
the contrary, maintained that such expor- 
tation did not follow as a necessary result. 
There was one other observation of the no- 
ble Marquess to which I wish to refer. He 
said that nothing could guard against 
great and unnatural speculation. I do not 
deny it. But I ask, upon whom ought the 
blame of those enormous speculations in 
corn to rest? I say that Her Majesty’s 
Government are not wholly blameless in this 
matter. You held out inducements to those 
speculators in corn, and encouraged the 
vast importation. You came down and 
asked to have the navigation laws sus- 
pended, in order to enable foreign corn to 
be more freely brought in. I think, after 
that, it is rather too much for Her Majes- 
ty’s Government to turn round and say— 
it is impossible that any Government could 
guard against the consequences of rash 
and dangerous speculation? I will not 
trespass further on your Lordships’ time. 
As I before observed, I have no opposition 
to give to the Motion of the noble Mar- 
quess. But I must hold it as my deliber- 
ate judgment, that a question such as this 
ought not to have been thrown by the Go- 
vernment loosely upon Parliament and the 
country for a decision. I think it was 
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their duty to have expressed some opinion 
upon it, and that they ought to have pro- 
posed any palliation by law which they 
thought practicable. They have shrunk 
from that course. I will not give any 
formal notice at present; but Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government having stated that the 
appointment of the Committee is the only 
measure they intend to propose, they must 
not be surprised if other parties, less bound 
by the obligations of their position, assume 
to themselves the task of suggesting mea- 
sures which they think suited to meet the 
exigency, and voluntarily assume a respon- 
sibility from which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment appear to shrink. 

Eart GREY: My Lords, I should not 
have thought it necessary to have troubled 
your Lordships with any observations upon 
the present occasion, but for some expres- 
sions which were used by the noble Lord 
who has just addressed you. He has at- 
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tributed it asa matter of blame to Her | 


Majesty’s Government, that under the pre- 
sent distressing circumstances of the coun- 


try they have contented themselves with a | 


Motion for the appointment of a Committee, 
which the noble Lord says will have no 
practical effect upon its condition; and he 


has added that some measure of a more | 


practical nature ought to have been pro- 
posed. Now, at the beginning of his 
speech the noble Lord adverted to the 
same topic. He said, if you have no mea- 
sure to propose, why should Parliament 
have been called together? If the noble 
Lord had referred to Her Majesty’s Speech 
at the beginning of the Session, he would 
have seen that, in our opinion, there were 
good grounds for calling Parliament to- 
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these views as to the causes of the distress, 
there still was an obvious reason for eallin 
Parliament together. We had taken 
measure which might very probably have 
|led to a violation of the law. If we had, 
| we should have been obliged to ask fora 
Bill of Indemnity. We should not, as the 
noble Lord opposite himself remarked, 
have taken such a step without giving 
Parliament the earliest possible opportunity 
of pronouncing an opinion upon it. We 
were bound to give Parliament that oppor- 
tunity. An Act of Indemnity would have 
been indispensable for the Bank Directors 
as well as for the Government, had the law 
been violated, for we have held out encou- 
ragement to the Bank Directors to take the 
course which might have led to that vio. 
lation of the law; and it was right that 
Parliament should have had an immediate 
opportunity of pronouncing an opinion, and 
either permitting or censuring the act as 
it should think proper. But, my Lords, 
if you look to Her Majesty’s Speech, you 
will find that we do not hold out to Parlia- 
|ment or to the country any hope that we 
were about to propose measures for the re- 
lief of the distress. The words are 
| these :— 





“Her Majesty has seen with great Concern 
the Distress which has for some Time prevailed 
among the Commercial Classes. The Embarrass- 
ments of Trade were at one Period aggravated by so 
general a Feeling of Distrust and of Alarm, that Her 
Majesty, for the Purpose of restoring Confidence, 
authorised Her Ministers to recommend to the 
Directors of the Bank of England a Course of Pro- 
ceeding suited to such an Emergency. This course 
might have led to an Infringement of the Law.” 


Surely, my Lords, there is nothing in these 
words which could lead to an expectation 








of certain measures of any description being 
sible for Parliament or Government to aid | about to be introduced. But such measures 


gether, although we did not think it pos- | 


in palliating the existing distress. My/as we thought could tend to alleviate the 
opinion is in accordance with that of the | distress we have already laid before Par- 
noble Marquess, namely, that the distress liament. It is clear that postponing for 
under which the country is labouring is | some time the demands on account of rail- 
easily attributable to causes not only suf- | ways in progress is one of the best possible 
ficient to account for it, but so powerful, | for such a purpose; and, accordingly, Her 
that, great as the sufferings are, | am sur-| Majesty’s Ministers have proposed in the 
prised they are not still greater. I believe | other House of Parliament a measure 
that suffering, in part, arises from causes | which will, we hope, lead to the postpone- 
such as neither Government nor Parlia-| ment for some time of the great outlay 
ment have any power over—from the dispen- | which should otherwise take place upon 
sations of Providence—partly from causes | those railways. We have proposed to go 
attributable to the imprudence of indivi- | as far as possible with a due regard to con- 
duals—and partly, it may be, even arising | tracts already entered into, which Parlia- 
from the imprudence of the Legislature.|ment would not be justified in setting 
Those causes have now been operating | aside. But my noble Friend opposite has 
some time, and it is utterly impossible now | complained a good deal that no opinion 
to avert their consequences. But, holding | has been expressed on the part of Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government on the Act of 1844. 
Now, I must say that that assertion is 
hardly well deserved. My noble Friend 
near me did, undoubtedly, state to your 
Lordships that the causes of the commer- 
cial distress were not attributable to the 
Act of 1844; and my noble Friend opposite 
agreed in that opinion. He said distinctly 
that that was not the case; but he said 
that the operations of that Act had tended 
to increase the panic, and to prevent relief 
from being afforded as early as it might 
have been. Now, when we have been 
compelled to interfere with the operation 
of that Act, it would be impossible to say 
that we are prepared to maintain it to the 
fullest extent. But I am prepared to main- 
tain that the Act of 1844 did not in any 
way tend to produce the commercial dis- 
tress, or the consequences to which my 
noble Friend opposite has referred. My 
noble Friend said, that by sanctioning an 
interference with that Act, we have ex- 
pressed an opinion against it: but I dis- 
sent entirely from such a conclusion. I 
know that it is an opinion entertained by 
many persons of the highest experience, 
and that the opinion was held by them in 
1844 when the Act was passed, that 
whilst it is impossible and impracticable to 
define with precision sufficient for the re- 
quirements of an Act of Parliament what 
the currency should be; yet that when 
circumstances of an extraordinary nature 
should arise, as they might from time to 
time, they might be dealt with by the 
Executive Government. That opinion was 
entertained by many experienced persons 
in 1844, and to it many, I believe, still ad- 
here. But in regard to the opinion that 
the ultimate adoption of a measure of in- 
terference implied that something of the 
same kind ought to have been done earlier, 
I must dissent entirely from the noble 
Lord opposite. On the contrary, I main- 
tain that that measure should have been 
deferred to the last possible moment. No 
one laments more deeply than I do the ex- 
tent to which the distress has gone. The ca- 
lamities are almost unparalleled in amount, 
and of a most lamentable description. 
But I believe it is the opinion of those 
best acquainted with the commercial 
world, that the houses which have fallen, 
whether from imprudence or misfortune, 
or from whatever cause their failures have 
arisen, were houses which might have 
been certainly maintained by external as- 
sistance for some time longer, but whose 
continued maintenance could not have been 
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effected; whilst, on the other hand, their 
further support for the short while they 
could have been kept up might have been 
productive of far greater mischief than 
their failure at the time they gave way. 
But when towards the end of October we 
received accounts that although up to that 
time the failures had not extended to sol- 
vent houses, yet, if something were not 
done to maintain credit, the consequences 
would be serious to houses that were per- 
fectly solvent—that they were becoming 
unable to meet the demands upon them, 
the panic amongst merchants, bankers, 
and traders, being so great, that in order 
to maintain their credit as far as possible, 
they were hoarding up and keeping in 
their own possession all the money they 
could, and calling in all the debts due to 
them. Now the whole of our commercial 
system is based upon the assumption that 
there will not be a simultaneous demand 
of all engagements due, but that a fair 
amount of credit will be afforded ; and, un- 
doubtedly, the result of the measure we 
adopted goes far to prove the correctness 
of this statement. We were told that if 
there were an assurance, no matter on 
what terms money was to be had by per- 
sons who could give good security—that if 
there was an assurance that money could 
be had, the money hoarded in various 
quarters would be brought forward abun- 
dantly, and that thus the pressure would 
be at once mitigated. We believed this 
opinion to be well founded ; we acted upon 
it; and the result proved that we had not 
been deceived. My noble Friend says 
that this is a question which we ought not 
to turn loose upon a Committee of this 
House, or upon Committees of both Houses 
of Parliament; and that we ought to have 
made some definite proposal in respect to 
the Act of 1844. Now, if we believed that 
any possible alteration of that Act could 
have any perceptible effect upon the exist- 
ing commercial distress, I should entirely 
concur with my noble Friend opposite. But 
we think the very reverse. We think that 
Act may require alteration in some points, 
but that the main principles of it are cor- 
rect, and that to teach the commercial 
classes of this country to look for relief to 
what is called relaxation of the currency 
would be most dangerous. We do not 
mean to say that the Act of 1844 is not 
capable of improvement in many parts. 
We know that there are various points in 
which persons of conflicting opinions con- 
tend that improvements may be made. 
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One set of persons contend for some au-| But, my Lords, we have just had a good 
thority being entrusted by law to the Exe- | harvest —a bountiful harvest ; and if, by 
cutive Government to make such altera-| the blessing of Providence, we should be 
tions as they may deem necessary in spe- | favoured with a recurrence of such a plen- 
cial emergencies, such, for instance, as we | tiful season, that greatest of all drains 
have lately seen. Others contend that the | upon the resources of the country will be 
Act of 1844 does not carry to its legiti-| at anend. Then, with respect to the rail- 
mate conclusion the principles on which it | ways—undoubtedly, at a moment when a 
was founded; and that too much power | great drain of money from this country 
has been left to a corporate body—the Di- | was caused by the importation of foreign 
rectors of the Bank of England—and that | corn, the amount of capital absorbed in the 
the Directors of that institution represent | construction of railways could not fail to 
the interests of the Bank rather than those | produce great temporary inconvenience ; 
of the public. We thus find views put for- | still, it must be admitted that these great 
ward by well-informed persons almost in works of improvement, when completed, 
perfect opposition to each other; and it | will add immensely to the national wealth, 
appears to me that, under such circum- | Many of these undertakings are beginning 
stances, it is only fitting that Parliament | to produce wealth, and their benefits will 
should appoint Committees for the purpose | speedily be realised. The pressure made 
of considering those various propositions. | by the efforts on the part of the trading 
My noble Friend opposite (Lord Stanley) | community and others to meet the demand 
has intimated an opinion that commercial | on account of railways, has undoubtedly 
distress has not yet passed by. I wish I| been very inconvenient. But when I look 
could say I differed from him. But I feel | at the energy and industry of the coun- 
bound to admit that many of the causes | try— when I take into account the im- 
which contributed to bring about the late | proved prospects of the cotto: trade, 
distress are still in operation, and that we | arising from a cheaper and more plentiful 
have still to look to a further period of de-| supply of the raw material—lI have no 
pression. But there is nothing in the pres-| reason for doubting that, at no far dis- 
ent state of the country which ought to, tant day, this country will again attain 
discourage us—nothing to cause us to fear | her accustomed prosperity. Before I sit 
but that—it may be at an earlier or it may | down, I cannot help referring to what 
be at a more distant period—shortly this | fell from my noble Friend opposite, at 
country will emerge from all its difficulties, | the end of his speech. My noble Friend, 
| 





and rise to a prosperity still greater than | referring to what had been stated by 
before. The causes of the present distress | him on the first night of the Session, 
have been already so fully stated, that I | reiterated the opinion that the experience 
will not again go into them. But I will) of last year, and the wide-spread distress 
remark that, in addition to the drain upon | which unfortunately existed—universally 
the resources of the country for the impor- | attributed, in the main, to the large im- 
tation of foreign corn, every class in the | portations—went far to corroborate the 
community, from the highest to the least, | arguments of those who opposed any al- 
has felt the pressure upon its expenditure | teration in the corn laws. I entertain an 
from the high prices of provisions during | opinion exactly the reverse of that stated 
the past year or so. The price of home-| by my noble Friend. I can hardly con- 
grown corn during the past year has been | ceive a combination of circumstances more 
almost unprecedentedly high, having risen | powerfully corroborative of all the argu- 
to 80s., 100s., and even for some time hay-| ments produced by those who were in 
ing touched the enormous price of 120s. a| favour of a free importation of foreign 
quarter. My Lords, when we consider! corn. Inthe first place, it was of the ut- 
what must have been the effect of these | most importance that we should have those 
high prices on the expenditure of every | importations of grain. If we had not se- 
family, especially in the families of the! cured these supplies of corn, what would 
middle and working classes of this country; | have been the sufferings of the people? 
when we consider the enormous drain on | In spite of the immense arrivals of grain 
the resources of the country, when added | and flour, no later than the months of June 
to the large demands paid on account of | and July in the present year, the prices 
railways and other sources of expenditure—| were so high, and the sufferings of the 
certainly we cannot be surprised at the ex- | population of Ireland and of this country 
tent of the difficulties we have experienced. | had arrived at a height which it was fear- 
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ful to contemplate; and what prevented 
these sufferings proceeding to the extent 
of starvation? The supplies of foreign corn. 
Parliament had given unlimited liberty to 
importations, and British merchants ven- 
tured to send to the most distant markets; 
while, under the old corn law the mer- 
chants necessarily confined their operations 
to the continent of Europe; they went no 
further for their supplies of grain. The 
effect of the sliding-scale was such as to 
prevent any prudent man from proceeding 
to a distant market; his cargo, when it 
arrived at Liverpool or London, might be 
met by low prices and high duties. The 
sliding-scale was in fact an ingenious con- 
trivance to impose a forfeit upon every 
merchant who ventured to order cargoes of 
corn from a distant port. It, however, 
happened that just at the period when we 
were on the verge of starvation, neigh- 
bouring countries on the continent of Ku- 
rope were suffering under an equally heavy 
calamity. Instead of being exporters of 
corn, they were bidders against us in the 
market of the world for the small surplus 
that remained. Our merchants drew their 
eargoes from the Turkish dominions, from 
the United States of America, and from 
distant countries never before visited for 
such a purpose. But they would not have 
ventured to do this under the operation of 
the old sliding-seale. They would have 
known that a voyage to the Turkish do- 
minions, or to the United States, was a 
work of time, and they would have de- 
clined making the experiment. 1 say it 
advisedly, that actual starvation would 
have been experienced by no small portion 
of the population. My noble Friend then 
went on to say that this enormous addition 
to our imports had not been attended by 
any increase of exports. It is perfectly 
true that our exports of manufactured ar- 
ticles have fallen off. But this is easily 
accounted for. It may be partially ac- 
counted for by the diversion of much of 
the capital of the country to the construe- 
tion of railways ; it may also be partially 
accounted for by the deficiency in the sup- 
ply of cotton. But to those countries 
from whence the largest supplies of corn 
were received, there has been an increase 
of exports—an increase infinitely greater 
than had been anticipated. My noble Col- 
league the First Lord of the Treasury, the 
other night, in the House of Commons, 
quoted a document to prove this gratifying 
fact. His Lordship showed that the de- 
clared value of exports from the port of 
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Liverpool alone to the United States had 
amounted, for the three quarters ending 
October, 1846, to 4,030,000/.; for the 
three quarters ending October, 1847, it 
amounted to 6,291,000/., making an in- 
crease of British manufactured goods to 
that country from whence we received the 
greatest bulk of foreign corn of no less 
than 2,261,000/. in nine months. More 
than that, it is notorious that the effect 
of the increased demand for corn from 
America has increased the consumption 
of British goods in that country. This 
increased demand has taken place in a de- 
gree much greater than was ever antici- 
pated. The fact is, that the farmers of 
America have been making large profits, 
and, like their friends and relatives on this 
side the Atlantic, they have increased their 
expenditure, and that in a great degree 
has led to the increased exportation of 
British manufactures. The same thing 
has taken place with respect to many 
other countries. I do not think it worth 
while to trouble your Lordships with an 
array of figures, more especially upon a 
point not exactly before us, or I could show 
that the same thing holds true with re- 
spect to the Turkish dominions, from which 
we obtained large supplies of corn, and to 
Brazil, in consequence of the increased im- 
portations of sugar. In short, the events of 
the past year confirmed, in the strongest 
manner, every argument advanced by the 
advocates of an alteration in the corn laws. 
There can be no doubt this extraordinary 
and unlooked-for increase of imports has 
caused a great demand for capital—a far 
greater demand than would be covered by 
our ordinary imports. Under the pressure 
of circumstances considerable sums of mo- 
ney have been exported from this country. 
I believe, however, that if you could as- 
certain the amount of foreign railway stock 
held by parties in this country, compared 
with the amount held by them in the pre- 
vious year, you would find that this forms 
a considerable part in the large payments 
which had, of necessity, to be made. 
Formerly it was the general practice of 
the British merchant to be in advance with 
the foreign merchant; but now, I am 
afraid, that the foreign merchant is in ad- 
vance with the British merchant. This 
naturally arises from the balance of trade 
being against us. It should also be borne 
in mind that a large part of our exports 
were necessarily affected by the distress 
which prevailed during the last year through- 
out the continent of Europe. The popula- 
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tion of many of the continental nations were 
as much affected by the scarcity as our- 
selves. It was utterly impossible, under such 
circumstances, that they could be large 
consumers of British manufactured goods. 
Germany, France, Belgium, and other 
countries were so situated—they could not 
consume their accustomed amount of Bri- 
tish manufactures—it would be quite irra- 
tional to suppose they could have done 
so. But my noble Friend has rather taunt- 
ingly said, ‘‘ If the corn speculations of 
the past year were inordinate, who is to 
blame but Her Majesty’s Government ?”’ 
Now, I am not prepared to say, that 
these corn speculations were inordinate. 
I very much doubt whether they were at 
all less than prudence required. In some 
individual instances I do not deny that 
heavy losses may have been incurred; but 
for the interest of the country I doubt 
whether the importations were at all in 
excess. Your Lordships will be pleased to 
remember that—thanks to an all-wise Pro- 
vidence—we had, some weeks before har- 
vest, an unprecedented succession of fine 
weather. The harvest which during the 


spring it was thought would be late, proved 
to be early—earlier, indeed, than usual. 
Human foresight could not foresee such an 


occurrence; it would have been considered 
the height of folly to have relied upon 
such a result. Supposing the weather 
during last July had been wet, and the 
harvest, instead of being so early, had 
been a fortnight or three weeks later, and 
that the consumption of the country had 
depended upon the foreign supplies; does 
the noble Lord think there would have 
been one grain of corn to spare? I must 
own that 1 do not consider the speculations 
in corn to have been carried on to any in- 
ordinate or unwarrantable extent. There 
always was, and always will, when high 
prices exist, be instances of individual par- 
ties holding on too long, and consequently 
enduring great and ruinous losses. I do 
not deny that, for the public interest, it is 
desirable that a certain quantity of corn 
should be held on; by such means alone 
might we be preserved from the privations 
of scarcity. I do, however, deny that 
there is any ground of complaint against 
the late mercantile speculations in corn as 
inordinate, On the contrary, I am of opin- 
ion that the corn trade has been conduct- 
ed with a degree of foresight not less re- 
markable than the enterprise, energy, and 
activity employed in it. It has been the 
only means, under Providence, of saying 
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this country from the horrors of famine; 
it has proved the wisdom and justice of 
the policy pursued by Her Majesty’s Go. 
vernment, which, in spite of the most ur. 
gent advices to the contrary, they steadily 
acted upon, left the supply of corn to the 
exertions of private traders, instead of send- 
ing fleets to America and elsewhere in order 
to import corn on Government account, 
The Government steadily refused to inter. 
fere with the corn trade, and the result 
of so refusing shows that they judged 
wisely. I say further—taking the noble 
Lord’s version—that if the corn specula- 
tions of the past year were inordinate, 
which I deny, Her Majesty’s Government 
did not encourage those speculations. We 
asked Parliament to suspend the Bill au- 
thorising the collection of duties on foreign 
corn—we asked Parliament to suspend the 
navigation laws. And if we were again 
placed in the same position, does his Lord- 
ship doubt —do any of your Lordships 
doubt—what would be our course of ac- 
tion? If we had hesitated for a moment 
—if we had failed to afford every facility 
for securing a full and speedy supply of 
corn—we should have been utterly unwor- 
thy of the places we now hold in Her Ma- 
jesty’s councils. Feeling that the present 
is a subject which will invite and require 
much discussion—one which will have to 
be much more fully considered—I will not 
trespass upon the attention of your Lord- 
ships further than to say, that, with 
my noble Friend, I think there do appear 
good and sufficient reasons for the appoint- 
ment of this Committee. 

Lorp BROUGHAM alluded to the cir- 
cumstance—he did not call it an unfor- 
tunate cireumstance—of the noble Lord 
opposite (Earl Grey) having followed his 
noble Friend (Lord Stanley) and broached 
the vexed question of the corn laws during 
the present discussion; but he entreated 
his noble Friend near him (Lord Ashbur- 
ton) not to be tempted into a reply. The 
question was sufficiently wide without that 
additional subject ; and he felt quite sure 
that his noble Friend (Lord Stanley), who, 
almost unavoidably, began the discussion, 
having only just taken it up, would imme- 
diately see the necessity of again laying It 
down. For his own part, he had not the 
least objection to the subject of the corn 
laws—he was quite prepared to discuss It 
with his noble Friend (Lord Stanley) on 
any future day, and after due notice; but 
he rested quite satisfied with the argument 


of the noble Karl opposite (Earl Grey). He 
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entirely subscribed to that argument; and 
he considered that it completely confuted 
the statements of his noble Friend. Their 
Lordships might exclude the corn laws from 
the present disecussion—his noble Friend 
(Lord Ashburton) kindly yielding to his 
advice; but their Lordships might rest sa- 
tisfied that the whole question would, and 
must, of necessity, come before the Com- 
mittee. The whole question, also, re- 
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specting the railway speculations, which, 
he did not say, had distracted, but had 
certainly absorbed, a great deal of the 
capital of the country, must also come 
before the Committee. He quite agreed 
with the noble Lord opposite, that very 
much of that speculation might be im- 
puted to the imprudence of the people ; 
but he thought that it might be also 
traced to a higher, a larger, a more im- 
portant souree—the imprudence, not of in- 
dividuals, but of the Legislature. In the 
consideration of the subject, he thought it 
would be far better to look to the present, 
and provide for the future, rather than 
waste their time in an inquiry into the 
past, scanning the merits of measures or 
of men. Yet he could not help reflecting, 
that if there was any part of the Legisla- 
ture whose consciences were free from 


blame as to the railway speculation, it was 
the noble and illustrious Duke (the Duke 
of Wellington) and the individual who then 
had the honour to address their Lord- 





ships, and for naming whom in conjunc- 
tion with the noble Duke he perhaps | 


owed an apology to the House. Ten| 
years ago they gave that warning, which | 
it would have been well for the nation | 
to have taken. That warning was reck- | 
oned a prejudice —he called it an opin- | 
ion—and if it was a prejudice he wished it 

had spread to a greater extent throughout | 
the country. The noble Lord had referred 

to those things as constituting the cause 

of the present distress; but there was an- | 
other, and no very unimportant cause, | 
which his Lordship had not referred to— | 
he alluded to the usury laws. The owners | 
of land were placed by those laws in a po- | 
sition of peculiar hardship. They suffered | 
by a partial repeal and a partial retention | 
of the enactments relating to usury. And | 
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would rise in proportion as capital became 
scarce; the landowner alone would be un- 
able to raise the rate of interest upon his 
incumbrances. He did not object to the ap- 
pointment of the proposed Committee. He 
considered their Lordships’ House was pe- 
culiarly calculated for inquiries of that 
character. With all deference to the 
other House, he thought this House better 
calculated for such inquiries than was the 
House of Commons. He thought, how- 
ever, that it would be better for the in- 
quiry to commence in the other House— 
their Lordships then not only had the ben- 
efit of the opinion of the other House, 
from its report, but they saw the evi- 
dence of the witnesses. Those witnesses 
were not examined on oath, and many 
things were taken which might not be con- 
sidered strictly accurate by a court of law; 
but inquiries commenced and concluded in 
the other House formed so many guide- 
posts and helps; and when they came un- 
der the more deliberate consideration of 
their Lordships, while masses of evidence 
were frequently rejected, a better conclusion 
was arrived at in consequence of the previ- 
ous inquiry. He would not inquire whether 
the panic was over or not; he would mere- 
ly ask whether their Lordships had a pros- 
pect of peace and quietness during the sit- 
ting of the Committee. With his noble 
Friend (the Marquess of Lansdowne), he 
greatly feared that, during the course of 
the inquiry, a recurrence of the same ca- 
lamity from which this country had been 
suffering might take place. Their Lord- 
ships would enter upon the inquiry in 
a state of constant alarm. They would 
be receiving evidence abounding with ap- 
peals to their feelings. They would be 
told that things were very awkward—that 
they were worse and worse —that ruin 
was staring every merchant in the face 
—and that their investigations might in- 
crease the peril. Upon these grounds he 
held that it would have been better had 
the inquiry before their Lordships been 
longer delayed. If, indeed, there ex- 
isted any prospect of a speedy and prac- 
tical result from the inquiry, all objec- 
tions would be at an end; but no man 
could dream that such would be the case. 
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in addition to the difficulties which had | In about a fortnight or three weeks, the 
been so well described by the noble Lord | recess would intervene. Was it at all 
opposite, their Lordships must prepare | likely that the inquiry could be completed 
themselves for agricultural distress, or, at | before the recess? The inquiry would ne- 
least, landowners’ embarrassments. Capi- | cessarily extend ever a long space of time. 
tal would become more difficult to pro-| Did Her Majesty’s Ministers think that 


cure every year; the rate of interest | the subject of the currency could be kept 
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from the Committee? It would be impos- 
sible to keep it out. A great number of 
persons thought that it was not the Bill 
of 1844 but the Bill of 1819 that had 
done the mischief. [A Noble Lorn: 
Hear, hear!] There’s an instance. And 
as soon as that subject was broached, 
away went all hopes of a speedy termina- 
tion. A determined Member might suc- 
ceed in dragging any subject forward in 
Committee, if that subject were not quite 
foreign to the inquiry; and he could not 
say that the Bill of 1819 any more than the 
Bill of 1844 was so absolutely foreign to 
the inquiry as to justify its discussion being 
shut out. The noble Lord concluded by 
stating his intention to vote for the appoint- 
ment of the Committee, and reiterating 
his opinion that the inquiry would have 
been better prosecuted after the complete 
subsidence of the alarm in the commercial 
world. He wished he could differ from his 
noble Friend (Lord Stanley) as to the pro- 
bability of increased pressure in the mone- 
tary world; he greatly feared that further 
disasters might be looked for in many 
quarters, and from the embarrassments 
both of the East Indies and the West. 

The Duke of GRAFTON entirely 
agreed with the noble Lords who had 
spoken as to the policy of appointing a 
Committee. His Grace considered that 
the commercial distress arose from the 
want of a suflicient circulating medium—a 
want of money whereby to carry on the 
transactions of trade. He considered an 
extension of the currency would be the 
best remedy. 

Lorp ASHBURTON then rose, but 
was at first very indistinctly heard in the 
gallery. The noble Lord was understood 
to observe, in respect to the proposed 
Committee, that some parts of the case 
were too imminent to admit of wait- 
ing for a remedy until the close of an 
inquiry that promised to be of so long a 
duration. He was sensible that, under 
every circumstance, this Committee was 
proper; but whilst he said this, he must be 
understood as reserving to himself, or to 
any other noble Lord, full liberty to offer, 
at any time, should he think fit to do so, 
some proposition for a direct interference 
with that Act which had so much to do 
with the difficulties that had occurred. 
With regard to the question of the corn 
laws, no one had said that those laws 
were the cause of the present distress, 
though it could seareely be doubted that 
the great importation of foreign corn that 
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had taken place had much to do with it~ 
by the drain of capital which it had of ne. 
cessity caused. But the old corn law 
would have admitted corn just as freely as 
the present had done; and not much in. 
ference could be drawn, perhaps, from 
what had passed in regard to the general 
operation of the corn laws. But let him 
remind their Lordships of one little fact, 
One of the great objections that were 
brought against the old sliding-scale was 
the fluctuation of price; but they had had, 
under the new law, a greater fluctuation 
than had ever before been known—a fluc- 
tuation, indeed, from 40s. to 120s. Ano- 
ther of the objections to the old corn laws 
was that they encouraged gambling; but 
the gambling under the new law had been, 
he feared, far greater than ever had existed 
during the whole system of the sliding- 
scale. He should not, however, have 
touched upon this question on that ocea- 
sion, had it not been so strongly pressed 
upon their Lordships’ notice by the noble 
Earl (Earl Grey) who had lately addressed 
the House. But what was it that was 
said to have been the cause of the condition 
in which the country had found itself 
during the last twelve months ? The noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Lansdowne) 
appeared to throw the cause upon Provi- 
dence, attributing it principally to the visi- 
tation of the famine. But that famine did 
not absorb that extent of capital which had 
been imagined. No doubt could exist that 
these great importations of corn did cause 
a very considerable quantity of specie to 
leave the country, and this greatly reduced 
the balance at the Bank; and, certainly, 
the Act of 1844 did aggravate every diffi- 
culty that oceurred—indeed, made things 
difficulties which would not, perhaps, have 
been so but for the operation of that Act. 
One of the great difficulties in the case 
was the railways; but would it be said 
that Parliament had not been strongly 
warned on that subject? The noble Earl 
now the Governor-General of India (the 
Earl of Dalhousie) had been as strongly 
impressed with the difficulties of that ques- 
tion as he (Lord Ashburton) was himself. 
Those ventures had no doubt been, in 
many points of view, of service to the 
country ; but they had been carried on 
with insufficient means. The main cause, 
then, was one which the Legislature, 
though often warned against permitting It 
to operate, had, nevertheless, allowed to take 
place. There was another question, t00, 
which was much connected with what they 
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were discussing, and in regard to which 
the noble Earl (Earl Grey) was more re- 
sponsible than any one else, but which was 
too large a subject to enter upon on that 
oceasion—he meant the West India ques- 
tion. It was not true that the misfortunes 
which had overtaken and struck down the 
West India interests were to be attributed 
to the acting of Providence, over which 
man could exercise no control; a great 
portion of these misfortunes was to be at- 
tributed to legislation. Much stress had 
been laid upon over-trading as regarded 
those East India houses which had failed. 
Their Lordships, however, should bear in 
mind that these houses conducted their 
business exactly in the same way that they 
had been accustomed to do, at all events 
since he recollected; and although much 
of the business transacted was carried on 
on credit, still the parties would have been 
enabled to go on as they had been accus- 
tomed to do, but for the altered state of 
the money laws, which rendered it impos- 
sible for them to go on. Much loss of 


capital had no doubt been sustained during 
the present crisis; but it was not the loss 
of commercial capital alone which had to 
be deplored—the commercial character of 


the country had been injured from one part 
of the world to the other, and the name of 
a London merchant had become a by-word. 
With the view of showing the low estimate 
formed of English credit in a foreign mart, 
his Lordship read an extract of a letter 
dated the 6th of November, which stated 
that the accounts received of continued 
mercantile disasters in England, and the 
discredit thrown upon English paper in 
consequence, had almost suspended bill 
operations as regarded Great Britain. It 
was for their Lordships to consider how 
far this state of things was to be attributed 
to physical causes, or to causes arising out 
of past legislation as regarded the money 
laws. For his own part, he was decidedly 
of opinion that the monetary derangement 
was attributable to the restrictions placed 
upon banking operations by the Act of 
1844. Take the case of France. That 
country suffered greatly from the loss of 
its crops as well as England; but the Bank 
of France, although possessed of not more 
than two millions sterling in its coffers, 
continued its usual banking accommodation 
ata reasonable rate of interest, while the 
Bank of England, with ten millions and a 
half of bullion in its coffers—in fact its 
stock never fell below 8,000,0007.—not 
only contracted its accommodation, nay, 
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almost for a time suspended it, but charged 
an exorbitant rate of interest. The Bank 
of France, on the other hand, with its 
2,000,0002., made no alteration in its rate 
of discount, thus avoiding all disturbance 
to trade; and he believed that throughout 
the provinces no difficulty was felt in ob- 
taining the usual amount of accommoda- 
tion on the usual terms. He thought the 
Government were very blameable in having 
stipulated for a minimum rate of 8 per 
cent, as a condition of its authorising the 
chance of an infringement of the Bank 
Charter taking place. The effect was not 
confined to London, but extended to the 
country, causing local banks to charge 
equally high rates for accommodation to 
their customers. He would give an in- 
stance of the consequences as regarded 
individuals. A most respectable merchant 
in Birmingham informed him that, having 
a very valuable order to execute, he ap- 
plied to his banker for the assistance he 
had been accustomed to receive under 
similar circumstances. The banker said, 
‘* Certainly ; you are one of our customers, 
and we will give you what you need; but 
you know that the Bank of England is 
charging 8 per cent, and our charge must 
be in proportion.’’ The merchant informed 
the banker that his profits would not afford 
such a charge—that he must decline the 
accommodation and the order too. In fact, 
it was impossible that tradesmen could bear 
up under such exorbitant and capricious 
charges as had prevailed, not only in Lon- 
don, but throughout England. Ifthe Com- 
mittee would take the opinion of the best- 
informed merchants—he did not mean per- 
sons—he would not speak in terms of any 
disrespect of those to whom he alluded, 
neither would he name them—who were 
possessed of great wealth and large capi- 
tal, but who derived great advantage from 
a high rate of interest, the opinion he had 
expressed would be confirmed. He did 
not think that the real interest of that 
class of capitalists to which he had referred 
was promoted so much as the parties them- 
selves were inclined to believe by the exist- 
ing law; still the temptation was so great 
that they had no objection to the continu- 
ance of a law which was occasionally so 
advantageous to them as capitalists. He 
thought the Government ought to suspend 
the restrictive clauses of the Bank Char- 
ter, and then wait for the report of the 
Committee as regarded the modification to 
be permanently adopted. The sole object of 
any such restriction as that complained of 
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was to prevent the Bank from getting into 
the predicament of not being able to pay 
its notes in gold; and, in order to carry 
out this precaution, the establishment was 
divided into two departments. And what 
has been the result? Why, the Bank, 
with upwards of 8,000,000. in its coffers, 
was at one time in the predicament of act- 
ing as though it possessed not more than 
1,160,0001., the amount of its reserve. 
The noble Lord then proceeded to observe 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
not quite correct in stating, as he had done 
in another place, that the Bank had con- 
tinued to afford accommodation throughout 
the crisis. Such a statement was not 
quite consistent with the facts. As he 
(Lord Ashburton) had already remarked, 
the stock of bullion in the possession of 
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the Bank was never below 8,000,000; | 


and if reference was made to published 
documents, it would be found that that in- 
stitution had gone on satisfactorily with a 
much less stock than 8,000,0007. In 
1835, the average was 6,500,000/.; in 


1836, 7,000,000/.; in 1837, not more than | 


6,000,0002.; in 1838, 9,000,0002.; in 
1839, not more than 5,000,000/.; in 1840, 
4,000,000. In fact, previous to the ex- 
isting restrictions, the Bank was able to 


give reasonable accommodation at a rea-| 


sonable charge with a stock of gold not 
more than 5,000,000. or 6,000,0001.; but 
with 8,000,0007. in its coffers, under the 
apprehension, not of being unable to re- 
deem its notes, but of infringing on the 
terms of the charter, the Directors were 
obliged to act as though they possessed 
not more than 1,160,0007. He did not 
impute any blame to the Directors for en- 
tertaining such an apprehension. He ob- 
jected, however, to their acting as stock- 
brokers. 
new to that institution. By their oper- 
ations the Directors were enabled to pro- 
duce fluctuations in the stock market, and 
to take advantage of these fluctuations 
to make a profit. When the rate of dis- 
count was raised, stocks fell; and the Di- 
rectors were able to produce such a result 
when they thought it would be advanta- 
geous. Such modes of “‘rigging’’ the 
Stock Exchange, he held to be highly ob- 
jectionable in an institution like the Bank 
of England. The cast-iron rule which 
bound down the Bank in its issue of notes 
ought to be abrogated. A discretionary 
power ought to be given to the Directors, 
for it was well known that while an issue 
of twenty millions might be dangerous at 
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one time, twenty-five millions might be 
perfectly safe at another. He held that the 
Act of 1844 had been decidedly condemned 
by the procedure of the Government itself 
in advising its suspension. In doing go, 
Ministers had admitted that circumstances 
might arise in which the restriction placed 
upon issues should be removed; and the 
result of the interference had been, as his 
noble Friend opposite truly said, completely 
successful. The moment the suspension 
was authorised, credit was restored, and 
had continued to operate since. As pre- 
liminary, therefore, to the inquiry by the 
| Committee, he would earnestly advise that 
the suspension of the restrictive clauses 
should immediately take place. 

The Eart of EGLINTON had no in. 
tention of entering into any inquiry as to 
whether the monetary Cifficulties were 
created by the corn laws, or free trade, or 
anything else. He wished to ask whether 
the inquiry would embrace the operation of 
the Bills of 1845 and 1846, which related 
to the Scotch banks? He asked this 
question, because in all the speeches which 
| had been delivered, no mention was made 
|of the Scotch banks. In another plaee it 
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| had been stated, that the final incident 
| which caused the Government to authorise 


the suspension of the Bank of England 
Charter Act was an application which was 
|made by the Scotch banks for assistance. 
Now, he felt perfectly convinced that the 
larger portion of the Scotch banks had not 
| applied for relief; and indeed the general 
| opinion was, that a very small part of them, 
| he believed only two, had applied for any 
| assistance whatever. He would only add, 
that if the Bill of 1845 had not passed, 
probably these applications would not have 
| been made. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that according to the terms of the Motion 
no doubt the inquiry included the Seotch 
banks; but the Committee would exercise 
| their own discretion as to what branchesof 
| the inquiry they should entertain. 

Lorp WHARNCLIFFE said, there was 
one point which had not at all been advert- 
ed to; and in reference to which he wished 
to put a question to the noble Marquess. 
The question was, on what footing the 
Legislature stood with regard to the 
Bank? In 1844 the existing charter was 
on the point of expiration, or had reache 
that period, when the Government, by 
giving notice to the Bank, had the power 
of examining its charter, and of proposing 
to Parliament to make a new arrange 
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understanding that the general question 
should not be even an admissible branch of 
the inquiry. In answer to the question of 
the noble Lord, he could state that at pre- 
sent certainly the charter of the Bank could 
not be altered without the consent of the 
Bank; but he had also the satisfaction of 
adding that, as this matter had been very 
much discussed at the Bank, the Govern- 
ment had received ‘an expression on the 
part of the Bank of their readiness—not to 
acquiesce in any measure which Parliament 
might choose to adopt—but to consult with 
the Government upon the subject, and to 
concur in such alterations as might seem 
desirable to both of them. 

Lorp STANLEY said, he hoped the 
noble Marquess would consent to an alter- 
ation in the terms of the Motion. He 
wished to substitute for the words “the 
recent commercial distress,’’ the words 
used in Her Majesty’s Speech, “the dis- 
tress which has prevailed among the com- 
mercial classes.”’ 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that he had no objection to the alteration 
—they were both general terms. 

Motion then agreed to. 

House adjourned. 
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ment with that establishment. At present 
it appeared that one of the objects in 
yiew was to examine the constitution of the 
Bank, and ascertain whether it required 
any new regulations; and if they were to 
investigate the condition and constitution 
of the Bank, it was desirable that they 
should know on what footing the Legisla- 
ture stood with respect to it. He wished, 
therefore, to ask, whether, supposing at 
this period that the result of the investi- 
gation should be, that it was thought de- 
sirable to alter the constitution of the Bank, 
or to withdraw any powers which it now 
possessed, Parliament would find itself in 
a position to make those alterations, or 
whether the Bank had given to the Go- 
yernment an express assurance of acqui- 
escence on its part, so as to make the in- 
quiry a really practical one. He would not 
on that occasion, and in the present state 
of the House, enter into the general ques- 
tion which had been discussed; but he could 
not sit down without saying that, in spite 
of all he had heard, and in spite of the ar- 
guments of his noble Friend near him 
(Lord Ashburton), he still felt disposed to 
give his confidence to the principle of the 
Bill of 1844—and to give credit to Her 
Majesty’s Government for the course 
which they had pursued. He certainly 
thought that the moment at which they 
had interfered with their advice to the 
Bank was well chosen; and the very re- 
striction which they imposed on the power 
given, and with which his noble Friend 
found so much fault, was a safe and pru- 
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from Blythemarsh (Staftord), against the Grant to May- 


dent one. The effect of that step was most 
fortunate; for it brought the country back 
into a state of commercial confidence, with- 
out any actual violation of the law. He 
was glad to hear from the Government their 
determination not to sanction any relaxa- 
tion of the currency, for he believed that the 
principles on which the Act of 1844 was 
founded, were sound, even if any altera- 
tion in its details should be required; and 
that, if they adopted any relaxation of the 
currency, they would be led into a course 
beset with dangers and difficulties of a 
more serious kind than any which they had 
yet encountered. 

In reply to a question from Lorn ASH- 
BURTON, 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that not only was no instruction to be given 
to the Committee to the effect that the 
general monetary system of the country 
should be investigated; but he considered 
the Committee appointed with a perfect 





nooth College.—By Mr. G. Hamilton, from Llanhenoch 
(Monmouth), against Legalising a Roman Ambassador, 
and the Admission of Jews into Parliament.—By Dr. 
Bowring, from Alphonse de Normandy, respecting the 
Use of Sulphate of Soda in the Manufacture of Soap.— 
By Mr. G. Craig, from Merchants of the City of Edin- 
burgh, for Repeal of the Banks of Issue, and Banking 
(Seotland) Act.—By Mr. Hindley, from Ashton-under- 
Lyne, and Colonel Thompson, from York, against 
Coercion, and for Measures of Amelioration (Ireland).—~ 
By Mr. James Clay, from Members of the Hull Chamber 
of Commerce, for Inquiry respecting the Currency.— 
From James Walkinshaw, of the Isle of Wight, for the 
Production of certain Papers relative to the Manchester 
and Southampton Railway Bill (1846).—From Joseph 
Gibbs, Civil Engineer, of Portland-place, London, for 
the Production of Papers relating to the Northern and 
Southern Connecting Railway Bill (1846).—From Board 
of Guardians of the Hereford Union, against Union Set- 
tlement.— From William Frogatt Robson, of No. 10, 
Laneaster-place, Strand, for the Production of certain 
Documents relative to the Slave Trade (Gallinas). 


TAXATION OF SUITORS. 
Mr. ROMILLY moved for the appoint- 


ment of a Select Committee— 


“ To inquire into and report to the House on 


the Taxation of Suitors in the Courts of Law and 
Equity by the collection of Fees, and the amount 
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thereof, and the mode of collection, and the appro- 
priation of Fees in the Courts of Law and Equity, 
and in all inferior Courts, and in the Courts of 
Special and General Sessions in England and 
Wales, and in the Ecclesiastical Courts and Courts 
of Admiralty ; and as to the Salaries and Fees re- 
ceived by the officers of those Courts, and whether 
any and what means could be adopted with a view 
of superintending and regulating the collection 
and appropriation thereof.” 


His object was not to inquire into the pro- 
priety of the amount of compensation given 
to any officers, but to ascertain whether 
the fees might not be better appropriated 
for the administration of justice. He con- 
sidered that the fees ought to be put into 
one fund, and ought to be applied solely to 
purposes connected with the administration 
of justice, with a view to render that ad- 
ministration as cheap and economical as 
possible. Under the present system more 
than 100,000/. a year was paid over from 
the fees received in the courts of common 
law to the Consolidated Fund. In the 
county courts lately established the amount 
of fees far exceeded what was required for 
the salaries of the officers ; and, therefore, 
the Government proposed that the salaries 
should be fixed, and that the fees should be 
carried over to a general fund. He hoped 
that the Government would take care that 
no portion of the fund arising from fees 
was carried to the general expenditure of 
the country, but that it was applied to the 
reduction of fees from suitors. 

Sir G. GREY understood the object of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s Motion 
was simply to reappoint a Committee with 
the same powers and objects as the Com- 
mittee appointed last Session on the Mo- 
tion of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who lately represented Kinsale (Mr. Wat- 
son); and to such a Motion he was per- 
fectly ready to assent. He might, how- 
ever, say, with reference to the observa- 
tions of the hon. Gentleman as to the 
county courts, that what he stated the 
other night was, that the Government were 
collecting information as to the amount of 
fees received in those courts, in order to 
see whether it might be possible and expe- 
dient, at an early period, to reduce the 
amount of those fees. His own impression 
was, that such a course would be possible. 

Motion agreed to. 


POOR LAW ADMINISTRATION ACT. 

Mr. BANKES rose to move for leave 
to bring in a Bill to amend the Poor Law 
Administration Act, by reducing the amount 
of charge to which the public are liable un- 
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der the existing provisions of that Act, 
He considered that the subject to which 
his Bill referred was one of no little im. 
portance, and he had felt it right to take 
the earliest opportunity of bringing the 
matter under the notice of the House, As 
many hon. Members had not occupied 
seats in that House during the last Parlig. 
ment, and might not be acquainted with 
the transactions which led to the passing 
of the Act for amending the laws relating 
to the relief of the poor last Session, he 
might state that a Committee of Inquiry 
had sat for several months, and after a 
protracted inquiry they reported that, with 
regard to the existing Commissioners, on a 
review of the proceedings of those Commis. 
sioners, they were of opinion that such pro- 
eeedings had been irregular and arbitrary— 
that they were not in accordance with the 
statutes under which the Commissioners 
exercised their functions—and that they 
were such as to shake public confidence in 
the administration of the law. He (Mr. 
Bankes) was not entitled to say that that 
was the ground upon which the Govern- 
ment brought in a Bill for altering the ad- 
ministration of the poor-law; but certainly 
it was the opinion entertained by a very 
large proportion of the hon. Members who 
supported that new enactment. A notice 
was given with a view to a further inquiry 
with respect to the conduct of the Commis- 
sioners; but it was from time to time post- 
poned and ultimately abandoned because of 
the passing of the new Bill, which was to 
provide for a new administration of that 
branch of the law. That Bill passed 
last June. It occasioned considerable dis- 
cussion; and he, in common with other 
hon. Members, considered that perhaps the 
course finally adopted was not the best, 
holding, with other objections, that an w- 
necessary expense was incurred, and that 4 
greater number of paid officers was to be 
appointed than was necessary. The House 
however, adopted the Bill; but from that 
time to this, it had never been carried 
into effect. The Government was bound to 
explain these circumstances, which assul- 
ed rather an extraordinary complexion. 
The existing Commission had received the 
censure of a Parliamentary Committee—@ 
censure carried by eight to four; and the Go- 
vernment had themselves admitted the ¢x- 
pediency of an alteration in the administra 
tion of the law by introducing the new 
Bill themselves, although possibly it might 
be on other grounds than those whieh a¢- 
tuated the Andover Committee. And then, 
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what, too, had become of the old Commis- 
sioners? As he was informed, one of them 
being now a Member of the House, a sec- 
ond was otherwise provided for by being 
placed (it was said) in a high foreign ap- 
pointment, and there remained but one; 
and, in the opinions of many lawyers, if 
not all, the old Commission could not now 
be carried into execution, because a board 
could not be formed. If the Government 
were prepared to say that they were sa- 
tisfied with the services of the one Com- 
missioner who remained, they ought to 
abandon the expensive system proposed 
by the measure of last Session. If one 
Commissioner were sufficient, why have a 
paid President in the House of Lords, a 
paid Secretary in this House, another paid 
Secretary out of it, and an unlimited num- 
ber of clerks and inspectors, whose sa- 
laries were not yet fixed, for the Govern- 
ment had all along refused to state what 
was to be the amount, and required to 
have it left to their decision? If, con- 
sidering subsequently the distressed state 
of the country, the Government felt that a 
cheaper system might be adopted with 
safety, and that they could place con- 
fidence in the one Commissioner who re- 
mained, let it be so—but then let that 


system be embodied in a Bill; let us 
not have a law which said we were to 
have all this expensive machinery, while 
in reality we were content with a much 


cheaper establishment. It seemed very 
unnecessary to have a paid President 
in the House of Lords, because the new 
board was to include some high officers of 
State who had really very little to do—the 
President of the Council, and Lord Privy 
Seal, for instance; and hon. Members who 
thought the addition of such a President 
unnecessary when we were a prosperous na- 
tion, might reasonably feel it improper now, 
when we were so much the reverse. He 
had no desire to detain the House need- 
lessly from the adjourned debate: he only 
Wished that the business to come on after 
the Motions was the Bill relating to Ire- 
land. He trusted that the Government 
did not mean to follow the unhappy prece- 
dent set by the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Peel), of mixing up a Coercion Bill with 
other business; it might lead to the like 
result as in the former instance. If it were 
80, and if the Bill should be postponed for 
weeks and weeks, he (Mr. Bankes) should 
follow the course he took before—doubt 
their sincerity, and vote against their Coer- 
cion Bill. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
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bring in the Bill. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL thought that when 
the House should be informed of the gene- 
ral facts relating to the subject, they would 
see that there was no reason for taking the 
hasty step which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman proposed. There had been 
three Commissioners intrusted, since the 
Act passed, with the administration of the 
poor-law, and each of them received 2,0001. 
a year, making a total of 6,0007. What 
the Government proposed last Session, and 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
seemed to think such a great aggravation 
of the public burdens, was, that instead of 
those three Commissioners there should be 
one President, with a salary of 2,0001., 
and two Secretaries with 1,500/., making 
a total expense of 1,000J. a year less than 
the former establishment. With regard 
to the arrangements which had been under 
consideration for carrying into effect the 
new Act, of course it was not possible for 
him (Lord J. Russell) to detail the commu- 
nications he had had with individuals, or 
to refer to the unwillingness any persons 
might have shown to undertake so very 
responsible and laborious offices as those 
under the new Commission. But the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was entirely mis- 
taken in his statement that one Commis- 
sioner had been doing all the business of 
the department. The hon. Member for 
Herefordshire (Mr. G. C. Lewis), when he 
became a candidate for a seat in Parlia- 
ment, resigned his seat at the board, as he 
had agreed to do; but there remained Mr. 
Nicholls and Sir E. Head, who continued 
to carry on the business of the Commis- 
sion to the present time; but, though they 
might be willing to do so for a certain 
time, and to make an unusual exertion for 
that purpose, that was a state of things 
which it was not desirable to continue. 
He was happy to be able to say, that he 
had now nearly completed the necessary 
arrangements; and he trusted within a week 
or ten days they would be finally completed, 
and a President and two Secretaries ap- 
pointed. With regard to the censure passed 
by a majority of the Andover Committee, 
he had stated formerly the reasons why he 
did not concur in that censure; and he sup- 
posed, as no hon. Member had ever ven- 
tured to ask the House to confirm the re- 
port of that Committee, or agree in the 
resolution, that it was generally considered 
that it was not acquiesced in by the House. 
With respect to another statement of the 
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hon. and learned Gentleman, he was en- 
tirely mistaken as to what he supposed 
would be the course of Government; the 
Bill for the better prevention of crime and 
outrage in certain parts of Ireland had not 
been delivered to Members until Wednes- 
day morning, and it would have been un- 
fair to push on the second reading on this 
day. Monday next had been fixed, in or- 
der that they might have time to consider 
the provisions of the Bill; but the Govern- 
ment had no intention of postponing any 
stage of that Bill. On the contrary, think- 
ing it necessary for the preservation of 
peace and order in Ireland, the Govern- 
ment would proceed with it on Monday, 
and every day on which they should be 
allowed by the House. He presumed the 
hon. and learned Member would not persist 
in his Motion. 

Mr. DISRAELI did not think the pre- 
sent was exactly the Government that 
should take the earliest opportunity of de- 
preciating the labours of a Parliamentary 
Committee. The House could now form 
an idea what would be the course taken by 
the Government with respect to the Com- 
mittee on the commercial distress, and the 
influence of the Bank Charter Act in 
bringing it about, if the report should be 
adverse to the opinion of the Government. 
It ought to be stated to the House that 
the hon. Gentleman who was the proper 
party to take such a step, seeing that he 
represented Andover, gave notice of a Mo- 
tion to bring the subject of the decision of 
that Andover Committee before the House; 
and the noble Lord, however lightly he 
might now treat that decision, could not 
deny that upon that decision he virtually 
acted. After the report of that Committee 
was made, he came forward and immedi- 
ately proposed a great revolution in the 
means of administering the Poor Law; and 
the hon. Member for Andover, and those 
“who thought with him, might well be sat- 
isfied with the result which had been 
achieved, and think it unnecessary to pur- 
sue it further. But it so happened that, 
in consequence of the delay of the Govern- 
ment in fulfilling their intention, the same 
hon. Member last Session gave another 
notice, that if that delay should not be 
terminated he must appeal to the House; 
and his notice was for some time upon the 
Paper. Hon. Members who were new to 
the House would not sit there long without 
knowing how difficult it was for any one 
not in an official position to bring forward 
a question of this sort; and it was interfered 
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with by the illness of the hon. Member for 
Andover, and afterwards by the impending 
dissolution of Parliament; but, on the one 
hand, the noble Lord did act upon the de. 
cision of the Committee, and on the other, 
the Members who voted in favour of it did 
not shrink from vindicating it. As an in. 
dividual Member of the Committee, he 
might also express his own opinion, that 
after the inquiry before that Committee, 
and after the Government had acted upon 
their report, it really would have had ra. 
ther an air of a vindictive character, than 
have led to any result to the advantage of 
the public, to pursue the subject any fur. 
ther. 

Mr. FRENCH thought, that whatever 
cause of complaint the hon. and learned 
Member might have against the Govern. 
ment for not filling up the vacant places 
in England, Irish Members had greater 
cause of complaint that the offices in the 
poor-law department for Ireland were not 
filled by Irishmen acquainted with that 
country. 

Sir G. GREY reminded the hon. Mem- 
ber that Mr. Twisleton’s was not a new 
appointment; he had been for some years 
in office in Ireland executing the poor-law, 
and had acquired great knowledge and ex- 
perience, and discharged his duties with 
great ability. Two other Members of the 
board in Dublin were the Chief Secretary 
and the Under-Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and both of them were residents in 
Ireland. 

Captain PECHELL said, that the noble 
Lord, by not filling up the Commission, had 
shown that the censure of the Committee 
on the Andover union on the poor-law was 


justified and appreciated by the country. 


What did these Commissioners say when 
asked, ‘‘ Did you ever visit the board of 
guardians?’’ They said it was not possible 
to leave their boards to visit the boards of 
guardians, to examine into these unions, 
and see if the assistant commissioners did 
did their duty. If the business had been 
conducted during the last three months by 
only one Poor Law Commissioner, it showed 
that the Andover union report was founded 
upon good evidence. He was astonished 
that the noble Lord should casst a censure 
on the late hon. Member for Andover, who 
had devoted himself to the cause, and 
whose state of health was brought on 
entirely by his labour in the Commit- 
tee. The hon. Member for Dorsetshire 
had placed the case in a fair position, and 


so had the hon. Member for Buckingham- 
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shire; and the House was very much in- 
debted to the former hon. Member for 
having started this question. It was now 
known that three Poor Law Commissioners 
declared it was not possible to attend the 
boards of guardians without leaving the 
work undone at Somerset House, which 
they considered far more important than 
going to look after these boards of guar- 
dians. He should support the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Dorsetshire, believing 
that they should obtain certain good by 
this discussion. 

Mr. BANKES presumed that the Go- 
yernment did not object to his second Mo- 
tion. He would wait to see what they did, 
whether they took any further proceedings 
after the recess. 

Motion withdrawn. 


IRISH ESTATES IN CHANCERY. 
Mr. B. OSBORNE rose to move— 


“That there be laid before this House, a Re- 
iurn from the Registrar’s Office of the Court of 
Chancery in Ireland, of the number of causes, 
description of property, rental of estates, arrears 
of rent, when receiver was appointed, and when 
receiver last accounted; gross amount of costs 
paid by receiver since his appointment, as allowed 
in his account, in each county in Ireland, during 
the years 1844, 1845, and 1846, and up to Ist 
December 1847 ; together with a statement of the 
amount expended on improvements during the 
same years, since such properties came under the 
management of a receiver :—Also, a Copy of any 
General Rules or Instructions given since 1843, 
for the guidance of receivers in reference to allow- 
ances for improvements, or the management of 
estates, or the letting of lands, by the Lord Chan- 
cellor or Master :—And, a similar Return from 
the Chief Remembrancer’s Office, in reference to 
estates under the Court of Exchequer in Ireland.” 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER thought that was not quite in the 
same shape as the return in Lord Devon’s 
report, and, if so, he should not like to 
agree to it. Perhaps the hon. Member 
would either alter the Motion accordingly, 
or withdraw it and prepare a new one? 

Mr. B. OSBORNE must press for the 
account of money laid out in improvements, 
and also for a copy of the general instruc- 
tions given on that subject. He consider- 
ed that the abuses in the Irish Court of 
Chancery with regard to the management 
of property under receivers were fraught 
with the most serious consequences. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER did not know that he should object 
to the return, but the hon. Member had 
now introduced fresh words beyond his 
notice, and asked for ‘‘ a copy of any 
general rules or instructions given .since 
1843 for the guidance of receivers in refer- 
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ence to allowances,’’ and so forth. It was 
not quite fair to move this as an unopposed 
return, without notice. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE: I gave notice a 
week ago. 

Mr. G, A. HAMILTON recommended 
the hon. Member to postpone the Motion 
at present. 

Mr. GUINNESS trusted his hon. 
Friend would not withdraw his Motion, 
because there was no subject whatsoever 
which could come under the consideration 
of the House of so much consequence 
as that to which the hon. Member for 
Middlesex had adverted. He was one of 
that unfortunate class called receivers 
under the Court of Chancery in Ireland. 
He had for 25 years earned his bread 
as a receiver under that court; there was, ° 
therefore, no Gentleman in the House, per- 
haps, who had had the same opportunity 
of observing the working of the system, or 
of knowing the abuses that prevailed in it. 
Anxious as the House must be to amelio- 
rate the condition of persons occupying 
property in Ireland, he felt it easy to con- 
vince the House that there was no class of 
property in that country which required 
their protection so much as that which was 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Court 
of Chancery. Such were the evils of the 
present system, that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary either to remove the property alto- 
gether from the jurisdiction of that court, 
or greatly to enlarge the powers of the 
court in regard to its management. He 
would mention three cases that came with- 
in his own personal experience. He was 
the receiver of an estate in the counties of 
Cork and Tipperary, of a rental exceeding 
2,0001. a year. That estate had been un- 
der his care twenty-one years; and in that 
twenty-one years not one single shilling 
had been expended to improve the condi- 
tion of the tenantry. The second case 
was that of a property in the county of 
Mayo, the rental of which was 4,5001. 
That had been nine years under his care; 
and in the course of those nine years 1681. 
was all that had been expended to improve 
the estate. The third case was that of 
property producing a rental of 10,6001. It 
was principally situated in the county of 
Westmeath. Out of that property, which 
had been ten years under the jurisdiction 
of the Court of Chancery, he, as the ser- 
vant of that court, and obeying its orders, 
had expended, during those ten years, for 
improvements, a sum not amounting to 6001. 
He humbly submitted to the House that 
these three cases, which were but a minor 
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part of the cases that came under his own | any similar remedial measures in cages 
knowledge, constituted good ground for the | where persons have been convicted and 
Motion of his hon. Friend, and for his hon. | sentenced, and afterwards discovered to be 
Friend bringing the subject under the con- | innocent? A case had recently occurred 
sideration of the House. He trusted that | where a young woman named Mary Ann 
when the House authorised a transfer of | Turford had been found guilty of stealing 
the management of the property of Ireland | a watch, and sentenced to six months’ im. 
into the hands of the Court of Chancery, | prisonment, and afterwards her innocence 
they would also oblige or enable the court | was clearly established, and another per- 
to exercise not merely the rights of a land- | son was convicted on his own confession of 
lord, but also his duties. He felt this sub- | the felony. A person of the name of Tho- 
ject strongly; and he trusted his hon. | mas Whalley was sentenced at the Staf. 
Friend would press his Motion. Not one | ford assizes to transportation for fifteen 
hour was to be lost; because those very | years, and after suffering eight months’ 
properties were universally throughout Ire- | imprisonment he was proved to be inno- 
land the seats of factious sedition and dis- | cent, and was forthwith discharged. These 
organisation. He would just point out to | and similar cases clearly showed that some 
the House what were the effects of the ex- | tribunal of appeal ought to be instituted, 
penditure, small as that expenditure was. | where the suffering parties might obtain 
Out of the estate returning 10,600/. a| redress. The late Sir S. Romilly brought 
year, he had received, during the ten/in a Bill upon the subject, and one of its 
years, more than 100,000/., upon which, | provisions was to give compensation to the 
as he had stated, only 6001. had been ex- | persons injured. That measure, however, 
pended, and that during the last three did not become law. In civil cases there 
years, being an expenditure of about 200I. | were courts of appeal. It was true that 
a year. And what had been the conse-}an error in the indictment might be 
quence, even of that petty outlay ? Why, | made the subject of argument before the 
in the year 1845 he received 1,000I. | Judges ; but where the evidezice as to the 
more than the year’s rent, being 1,0001. | offence was alone in question, there no ap- 
on account of former arrears; in 1846 he| peal lay, and the verdict of the jury was 
received another 1,000/. over the year’s | conclusive. About twelve years ago he 
rent; and in 1847, during all the distress | endeavoured to legislate upon this subject, 
which had pervaded the whole country, he | but he did not meet with sufficient support 
received 600I. more than the year’s rent. | to encourage him to proceed. Since then Sir 
This he considered a most remarkable fact, | Fitzroy Kelly brought in a Bill on the same 
and worthy the attention of the House. _{ subject; but circumstances prevented his 
Sir G. GREY had no intention of dis- | going on with it, and he was now, unfortu- 
puting the importance of the subject towhich | nately, not a Member of the House. In 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Mid-| his opinion, no one could undertake the 
dlesex referred. The statement which the! measure so satisfactorily as the Govern- 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Guinness) | ment; he, therefore, begged to ask the 
had just made, would have been sufficient | right hon. Gentleman whether the Govern- 
to remove all doubt upon that point; but | ment intended to introduce a Bill upon the 
he thought the hon. Member for Middlesex | subject ? 
laboured under some misapprehension as} Sim G. GREY did not consider it a very 
to what had fallen from the Chancellor of | convenient mode to bring such an im- 
the Exchequer. His right hon. Friend | portant subject forward in the shape of a 
did not object to the substance of the re-| question. Were he to enter upon its dis- 
turn; he only wished to have its precise | cussion, a very considerable portion of time 
terms placed before him, previously to its | would necessarily be occupied. With re- 
being agreed to. For this reason he (Sir | gard to all the cases mentioned by the hon. 
G. Grey) would suggest that the Motion| Gentleman, his opinion was, that if the 
should for the present be withdrawn, and| measure of Sir Fitzroy Kelly had been 
brought on again in an amended form. passed, it would not have afforded a remedy 
Motion withdrawn. in any of those cases more speedily than 
had been rendered by the system that was 
COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL. at present practised. The hon. Gentle- 
Mr. EWART rose to ask the Secretary | man, however, very much underrated the 
of State for the Home Department whether | difficulties attending the establishment of a 
it was the intention of Government to in-| criminal court of appeal. Sir Fitzroy Kelly 
stitute a court of criminal appeal, or adopt! brought in his Bill in the early part of the 
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Session of 1844; he afterwards became | produced, and some evidence as to the pre- 
Solicitor General, and from that time up! vious character of the husband of the pro- 


to the summer of 1847 he did not attempt | 
With regard to | 
the case of Mary Ann Turford, who was | 


to revive the measure. 


secutrix having been brought forward, he 
(Sir G. Grey) then felt it his duty to send 
the papers to one of the Barons of the 


convicted of stealing a watch, and sen-| Court of Exchequer, who had some cog- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment — | nisance of the case, and request his opin- 


if there had been a criminal court of ap- | ion. 


peal, the proceedings necessary to be 
taken before she could have obtained the 
benefit of that appeal, would have occupied 
nearly the whole period over which her 
term of imprisonment ran. But what was 
it that actually took place? The Recorder 
wrote to him (Sir G. Grey) stating that a 
man named Ward had been convicted of 
the very same offence, and that in his 
opinion Mary Ann Turford was innocent. 
Qn that very day an order for her dis- 
charge was issued. Now, it would have 
been impossible for so speedy a remedy to 
have been obtained from a criminal court 
of appeal. In the case of Thomas Whal- 
ley, who had been tried at the Stafford 
assizes, great negligence had been imputed 
to him. It was alleged that Whalley’s 
was a clear case of innocence; and yet he 
had suffered eight months’ imprisonment 
under an unjust sentence. What was the 
fact? He was convicted in March; and, 
for three months after, his case never came 
under his (Sir G. Grey’s) notice. On the 
llth of June a petition was addressed to 
him (Sir G. Grey), calling his attention to 
the case. It contained statements of a 
very important character, and numerous 
documents accompanied the petition. The 
usual course was taken in this case by the 
Home Office as in all others. He read the 
papers, and having received them on the 
llth he returned them on the 16th to Mr. 
Serjeant Gaselee, who tried the prisoner. 
In taking this course he did that which 
had always been done by his predecessors 
in the same department; not relying sim- 
ply on the statement on the part of the 
prisoner, the documents were first forward- 
ed to the judge who presided at the trial, 
and who was therefore enabled to form a 
much more satisfactory opinion upon the 
case than any one else. A very consider- 
able time elapsed before Mr. Serjeant 
Gaselee made his report. In August he 
was reminded of the cireumstance, and in 
reply he stated that he had been requested 
by the prisoner’s counsel to delay sending 
in his report, as further documents would 
befurnished. Until those documents were 
furnished, Mr. Serjeant Gaselee expressed 
his entire concurrence in the verdict of the 
jury. Other documents were, however, 





He (Sir G. Grey), at length, on the 
9th of October, received from the learned 
Baron and from Mr. Serjeant Gaselee a 
report, in which they stated, that after a 
careful consideration of the case, they were 
satisfied that the verdict was an erroneous 
one, and that the prisoner ought to be dis- 
charged, and he was immediately dis- 
charged accordingly. Some remarks had 
been made with reference to the case of 
Charles Butler, who was discharged after 
undergoing a portion of his sentence. That 
person was discharged solely on a medical 
certificate stating that further confinement 
would endanger his life. He was convicted 
of what was supposed to be a criminal 
offence, but which turned out to be a civil 
one. With regard to affording compensa- 
tion to persons under these circumstances, 
it was quite true that three persons were 
sent out to Van Diemen’s Land under 
sentence of transportation for a crime 
which it was afterwards proved they did 
not commit, and that they were brought 
home free of expense, and had i0J. each 
given to them. As to the general ques- 
tion, he did not say that there were not 
cases in which such a court of appeal might 
exercise a useful jurisdiction. He could 
assure his hon. Friend that he should be 
very thankful to get rid of such a duty as 
his office now devolved upon him. 
Subject at an end. 


PAUPER LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

Mr. DEERING asked of the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, ‘* whe- 
ther it be his intention to enforce the dis- 
cretionary power vested in him by the Act 
7th and 8th of Victoria, ec. 126, where an 
asylum for pauper lunatics shall not have 
been begun upon before August next in 
any county of England, the funds for de- 
fraying the expense of the same being for- 
bidden by the same statute, as well as by 
the Act 9th and 10th of Victoria, c. 84, to 
be raised at a higher rate of interest than 
5 per cent; or whether he means to re- 
serve such exercise of his intervention until 
moved to do so thtough the medium of pre- 
sentment by the local authorities ?”’ 

Sir G. GREY said, in answer to the 
hon. Gentleman, he had to state that the 
Act placed a discretionary power in the 
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hands of the Secretary of State to take) ral, but artificial. In like manner, I be. 
measures for compelling justices to do their | lieve that the remedy is either most dif. 


operation he trusted he should be found ex- 
ercising that discretion in such a manner 
as would be beneficial to the public. 


COMMERCIAL DISTRESS—ADJOURNED 
DEBATE. 

The Order of the Day for the Adjourned 
Debate upon Commercial Distress was then 
read, and the debate thereon resumed. 

Mr. URQUHART: Sir, the unfortu- 
nate occasion of the premature assemblage 
of Parliament appears to me to have been 
very inadequately represented in the dis- 
cussion which took place in this House on 
Tuesday evening. We have been assem- 
bled for the avowed purpose of granting a 
Bill of Indemnity to Ministers for infrac- 
tion of the law; and we find them intent 
and engaged only for its defence. The 
Government proposed to us a Committee 
of Inquiry; by the proposal public alarm 
is to be allayed, and this system is to be 
upheld. Committees of Inquiry are pro- 
posed with the view of getting rid of an 
obnoxious law. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer maintains the system, and proposes 
inquiry—to modify a defect in the parlour 
of the Bank. Upon this there is an Amend- 
ment, and the speech of the proposer is 
an argument that the currency laws have 
nothing to do with the present distress. 
Now, it appears to me that the ques- 
tion before us is one of far greater gravity 
as to its causes, its circumstances, and 
its effects. We have here to deal with a 
system carried out in a series of legislative 
measures which had their origin at the 
Peace. That system has had its advocates 
and its enemies. Each, while expounding 
their reasons for opposing or supporting it, 
have prophesied the consequences that it 
would bring. We are now arrived at a 
period when there remains no further ne- 
cessity of investigating into the causes; 
for we have before us results so often re- 
peated, that by them alone we can judge 
of the value of the one or of the other. 
These results have totally falsified the 
hopes and prognostications of its support- 
ers, and have confirmed the fears and pre- 
dictions of those who are opposed to it. 
Sir, it appears to me that the currency 
system is at once the most difficult and the 
most easy of questions ; the most difficult 
when approached in one way—the most 
easy when approached in another; and the 
reason of the difference is this, that the 
difficulties that surround us are not natu- 





duty; and that when the Act came into } ficult or most easy—most difficult when 


attempted by the enacting of laws, and 
most easy when attempted by their repeal, 
In fact, the distress of the country is 
the work of this House, and the only re. 
medy is the abrogation of the laws that 
we have made. But it would now appear 
that these measures are most popular—that 
it is most agreeable to the House to defend 
them—and that to quote the present com. 
mercial distress, except as proving the ef. 
ficiency of the system in averting, not pro- 
ducing, panics and catastrophes, is un- 
seemly and improper. The question was, 
however, differently dealt with by the hon, 
Member for Huntingdon, who, though 
merely exposing the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer upon his commercial view of the 
case, declared, in a speech that redeemed 
the debate, that the country had already 
decided upon the Charter—that it had al- 
ready sat in Committee upon the Bill, and 
thrown it out; he further announced his 
conviction of danger—not prospective, the- 
oretic, or remote, but practical and inevita- 
ble—so long as this system was maintain- 
ed; yet he himself had voted for this 
very Bill. I have different grounds; and 
I may in some degree relieve myself from 
the reproach of presumption in daring to 
touch upon this subject, by stating that at 
the time that this Charter was passed, I 
entertained respecting it the same opinion 
that I do now. When the right hon. Ba- 
ronet introduced the Bill, he avowed it to 
be a measure which affected society to its 
very foundation. No subject, he said, of 
greater importance could be presented for 
the consideration of Parliament. How was 
the country to be affected? It was to be 
affected for good or for evil. He did not 
say that it would be for good; and in the 
nature of things it could not be so. Pros- 
perity can be created by no laws, no more 
than health can be introduced by medicine. 
The only effect that could be produced by 
laws upon commerce was therefore neces- 
sarily bad, as the results have shown. The 
declaration of the introducer of the mea- 
sure was bold, if ambiguous, and fairly 
challenged the Parliament and the country 
to investigate before they adopted a system 
of which each individual might be the vie- 
tim. It required a case of clear advan- 
tage and of imperative necessity before 
such a measure could be adopted; and 
no such were shown by him, or sought 
by them. This system not only con- 
vulses our material condition; it abro- 
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tes the laws of our constitution; it 
treats with defiance the dictates of wisdom 
and philosophy, and leaves us in the midst 
of chaos. The power of this House con- 
sists in voting the supplies—what signi- 
fies our control over supplies when pro- 
perty can be cast down or raised up, and 
money transferred from one hand to an- 
other? What signifies our right to im- 
pose customs and other duties when the 
rate of interest can be swept up or down 
by an instrument over which we have no 
control, called the screw of the Bank ? 
It has been admitted by the highest au- 
thorities that the emancipation of industry 
and the creation of the middle classes of 
society have in a great measure depended 
upon the progressive depreciation of coin 
through the influx of the precious metals 
from the mines of America. The tide has 
now turned—the precious metals are be- 
coming more scarce, and therefore more 
dear; and this is the moment that we seize 
not to counteract this tendency, but to ag- 
gravate and increase it. The reduction of 


the rate of interest has been recognised by 
the most practical men, as well as by 
theorists, as the test and means of an im- 
proved condition of trade and of society. In 
proportion as that interest has been re- 


duced, has value been given to all things 
except mere capital in money; in exact 
proportion to its reduction has risen the 
value of land, and the facilities of manu- 
facture; and now in this so-called period of 
progress and civilisation we suddenly carry 
back the rate of interest to what it was 
two centuries ago. Again, in all admirably 
constituted Governments—in those great 
systems that have flourished for many 
ages—one undeviating rule has been to 
impose taxes so that they should fall upon 
large accumulations of property, to prevent 
those large additions to the power which 
wealth gives for its own further increase. 
We, reversing these maxims, and subvert- 
ing our own constitution, not only spare 
wealth in taxation, but convert the public 
burdens into inexhaustible mines for the 
avarice of a few. And, in addition, you 
have an increased necessity of taxation, 
further to augment each of those causes 
out of which it has sprung. In regard to 
the most essential purposes of Government, 
there is a balance between the privilege 
of this House and the prerogative of the 
Crown. To the one is confided the con- 
trol of the expenditure, to the other the 
making of peace and war; and the system 
which destroys the one, extinguishes the 
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other. In what condition is one country 
in respect to others, which is at every mo- 
ment upon the verge of internal bankruptcy 
and confusion, and the means of producing 
which in its own breast is, as I hope to be 
able to show before I sit down, placed by 
this system at the disposal of a foreign 
Power? Thus is it, as it was truly said by 
the proposer of this measure; and I refer 
not only to the Act of 1844, but to that of 
1819—that it is one which deeply affects 
every member of the community, the 
Queen Victoria upon the Throne, to the 
humblest individual in his meanest occupa- 
tions, and affects them for evil and not for 
good. I feel that I am, perhaps, unduly 
trespassing upon the indulgence of the 
House; but I am satisfied that this ques- 
tion cannot be approached except by an 
effort to place the system as such in con- 
trast with other systems and with other 
times ; and that therefore these prelimi- 
nary matters are not less requisite than 
the minutest details. On Tuesday night 
we heard of every thing but the Bank 
Charter— circumstances, potatoes, human 
nature, all came in for their share. 
There was every reason but the reason 
—the Bill which had been introduced to 
render that which has happened impos- 
sible. The first cause assigned for this 
distress was the railways—by converting 
floating into fixed capital. What is a 
railway if not an association to spend 
money and employ labour? Where does 
the money go, but for sugar and for tea, 
for meat, for bread, and for beer? Is it 
not laid out in wood, in iron, as soon or 
nearly as soon as it is received; and the 
difference only is, that in the meantime 
you have created a fixed and real capital. 
There may be cases of injurious speculation 
and false investments; but still how could 
these be an absorption of capital or of 
money? And if there really were 
160,000,0002. so spent, as was stated to 
us on the first evening of the Session, no 
more could it be brought in to account for 
the monetary crisis than if you were to as- 
sign as such cause the sums total of the 
butchers’ and bakers’ bills throughout the 
country. Besides, if railways had caused 
the distress, what would the argument 
avail? Who were those who most sedu- 
lously promoted railways? The next pre- 
text is the drain for corn. What! a na- 
tion with 5,000,000,000U. of capital, and 
500,000,0007. of yearly returns, convulsed 
and impoverished because 10,000,000/.have 
been paid out for value received? Be- 
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abroad, is property to the amount of some 
hundreds of millions to be sacrificed at 
home, and your whole fortune to be deteri- 
orated 25 per cent? When, Sir, so pre- 
posterous a reason as this is urged, I do 
say it is a still greater public calamity than 
even the disasters which are thus accounted 
for. We who in our last war with half 
our present population, and with half our 
means of production, supported a yearly 
drain of above 100,000,0001., are now 
in the midst of peace to be ruined by 
20,000,000. of produce purchased from 
abroad. We have an abundant harvest, 
we are in the midst of peace: what natural 
cause could have produced a panic that has 
only stopped short of bankruptcy? But if 
the proposition is absurd as an argument, 
the argument is dangerous to those by 
whom it is used. By whom is this argu- 
ment used? By those very men who have 
hitherto told us that the relaxation of our 
duties upon grain would lead to a large 
export of our manufactures. Was not this 
that upon which they built their hopes ? 
Was not this that which those who op- 
posed them apprehended ? I recollect the 


right hon. Baronet the Secretary for the 


Home Department, in the year 1838, anti- 
cipating the changes to be effected in the 
condition of the people of England, by the 
opening of our ports to foreign grain, 
pathetically describing the dismal tinkle of 
the factory bell superseding 


“The breezy call of incense-breathing morn.” 


Rural life was to be utterly driven forth from 
the vales of once merry England by this 
enormous drain of traffic, and as land after 
land was open for the supply of grain, so 
would market after market be opened for 
the export of our goods. How is it then 
that this demand for foreign grain has not 
carried away British manufactures instead 
of Mexican gold? Tow is it, that instead 
of the occasion which was hoped for by the 
friend, or feared by the foe of free trade, 
we have results that justify neither? It 
is because you have a fixed price for gold. 
How was it that in war time, with the price 
of grain as high as the point it has attained 
to in the course of this year, namely, 
120s., we could manage to endure and 
even to prosper? For this reason, that 
you had then no fixed price of gold, and 
consequently you paid your 120s. with 
one-third less gold than you do now. 
Supposing that on the restoration of peace, 
you had not thought fit to break down the 
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system that had carried you through the 
war ; supposing that you had not thought 
fit to confide yourselves to the hands of g 
Currency Committee—if youhad not trusted 
yourselves to the guidance of the right 
hon. Baronet—then would you have paid in 
the present emergency no more than you 
paid during the war, that is, one-third less, 
But what would have been the effect of 
paying less by one-third? Why, it is 
that you would have paid none at all. Had 
the gold which you exported been pur. 
chased here at 51. instead of 31. 17s. 104d, 
you would not have given to the foreign 
merchant a bonus upon gold, and you 
would not have placed for the British 
manufacturer an embargo upon his goods, 
This is the cause of that drain of gold 
—that drain of four or five millions— 
which by its reaction in some circui- 
tous and incomprehensible manner has 
depreciated your whole fortune to one 
quarter of its amount. Another argument 
in support of the Amendment, which as 
far as I can see has no ways amended the 
original Motion, was the strange proposi- 
tion, ‘‘ that in this country the price of 
gold was not fixed.”” When I heard those 
words I thought that I must have been mis- 
taken; but they were repeated and en- 
forced. But great as was my astonishment 
at hearing such a proposition, how much 
greater was it to observe that it was cheered 
by the right hon. Baronet near me, and 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord J. Russell). 
I know not how I am to deal with such a 
proposition. The price of gold in this 
country not fixed! What was the Bill of 
1819? What is your standard of value? 
Why, an Act of Parliament upon the sub- 
ject! How was it that the money sent out 
during the war to pay for foreign grain should 
have been paid for at 5/., and that to-day 
the same gold goes forth at 31. 17s. 103d.? 
The statement is not true. It is ludi- 
crously false. But how can such a mis- 
statement be made in the presence of this 
assembly, and at such a moment? How is 
it announced with the emphasis of a dis- 
covery, and assented to as an undoubted 
or an unquestionable truth? How is it 
cheered from the Treasury bench, and the 
Opposition one? The reason is that it was 
a sophism, with which not indeed to an- 
swer, but perhaps to puzzle those who 
might be surprised that free traders in 
grain were not free traders in gold. [‘Hear, 
hear!’”’] I thank the hon. Gentleman for 
the observation, and the right hon. Baronet 
for the cheer. He objects, then, to a fixed 
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price of gold, and only supports the present 
system, because he has falsely reasoned 
from true premises. If it can be made to 
appear to him that the price of gold is 
really fixed, and that its being so fixed con- 
stitutes the whole system, then must he be 
opposed to that system; because it is op- 
osed to his own principle. His principle 
is, that the price of gold shall not be fixed. 
Such is mine; either then let him show that 
the present system does not fix it, or let him 
abandon it. The hon. Gentleman has not 
given any proof that the price of gold 
was not fixed in this country: immediately 
afterwards he says that he is an advocate 
of convertibility. What do they mean by 
convertibility save the exchange of paper 
for gold at the Mint rate, instead of as 
during the war at the market price? But 
as his ‘‘ no fixed price’’ is a mis-statement, 
so is his “‘ convertibility” a phantom. The 
right hon. Baronet has said, that when the 
laws of Parliament controvert the laws of 
nature, the laws of nature will ultimately 
prevail. But still it is not without a 
struggle; and we are now undergoing that 
struggle both in our opinions and in our 
circumstances ? Convertibility at a fixed 
rate is yours by law, but it is not so in 
fact. Your 5/. note-is to be exchanged 
for five sovereigns; but you can carry that 
law into effect only when not more than a 
quarter of the community desires this ex- 
change; should a third part ask for sove- 
reigns you are ruined. This law of conver- 
tibility is only maintained by its own in- 
fraction; when the necessity comes, you 
either abrogate it, or you evade it, or you 
struggle through it at enormous sacrifices; 
and whenever it is brought into operation, 
you are placed in the alternative of being 
ruined or abandoning it; and then hon. 
Gentlemen say I am for the system of con- 
vertibility. [‘* Hear, hear!’’] I consider 
the assertion, cheered as it has been, that 
there is no fixed standard for gold in this 
country as the most important feature of 
this debate; for it carries the question en- 
tirely away from all the matters of detail 
in which we have been absorbed, and un- 
der which it might have been buried—we 
are met by a direct denial. On a matter 
of fact the question is reduced to this—is 
there, or is there not, a fixed price of gold ? 
In his celebrated speech of the 6th of May, 
1844, the right hon. Baronet comments on 
“the absurdity of being charged with 
monstrous injustice and folly, when he ties 
down the Bank to issue gold at the low 
price of 31. 17s. 103d. per ounce.”” The 
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author of the Bill has no hesitation in using 
the words, “price of gold;” and the ob- 
ject of his Bill of 1819—after that of 1816 
had reduced us to a single metal—was to 
fix that price by law. Sir, I know no pre- 
dicament in which I should less choose to 
stand, than in that of the free-traders; 
they have proclaimed a maxim of justice, a 
principle of policy, a condition for England 
of greatness, a remedy for her evils, a hope 
for her future prosperity. That principle, 
maxim, remedy, and hope, is one—the ab- 
rogation of restriction on the material ar- 
ticles of commerce. They have not one 
maxim, or principle, or word, with respect 
to restrictions upon that which is the re- 
presentative of all articles of commerce— 
they will quarrel with a penny in the 
pound of cotton, they will resist a shil- 
ling on the quarter of wheat; but as for 
gold, the Bank, or the Bank Charter, 
may raise to double in one day, and re- 
duce to one-half the next the price of all 
the cotton and all the grain in the country, 
and of everything else. On the other hand, 
I observe with extreme and equal surprise a 
body, if I may be pardoned the use of the 
word, called ‘‘ Protectionists,’”’ holding to 
the last remnants of protection for grain, 
and entirely forgetting that there was a 
restriction, nay, proscription against them 
which they might have broken through at 
any hour; and giving up protection on 
grain, without stipulating for a relaxation 
which would have achieved for them much 
more than all the advantages which could 
possibly accrue from the restrictions which 
they were forced to abandon. They for- 
get that when the restrictive measures 
were adjusted in 1819, there was a com- 
pact. The landlords were to be secured 
against the currency laws by the protection 
of agriculture. How was it that in the 
recent measure of free trade, they did not 
resume what they then gave up? How 
was it that they did not then say—Here we 
take our stand; if we cannot resist the ab- 
rogation of the laws that have protected 
agriculture, at all events we insist on hay- 
ing free that gold in which is measured 
the currency—in which alike manufactures 
and agriculture must adjust themselves? 
Thus has this question been carried by an 
absolute resignation on the one side of 
principle, and on the other of interest. It 
has been a matter of congratulation that 
this is no party question. Seeing the re- 
sults, Sir, I deplore that it has not been 
so. Had it been a party question, the in- 
terests of the country might have found 
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support in the motives of this House; but 
as it was not a matter that interested any 
party, it became to this House a matter of 
indifference: the interest of the Stock Ex- 
change prevailed; and the usurers having 
found means to gain the heads, secured 
both the parties. But while it has to be 
deplored that it was not a party considera- 
tion in its inception, it certainly is or may 
be fortunate that the ties of party are 
broken or loosened at the time of this dis- 
cussion. The discussions in this House 
have been conducted hitherto with refer- 
ence to the existence of a Ministry; but 
those who sit behind the Ministry know 
that in regard to this question their hold 
of power is endangered by no vote that 
may be given. On the other side there is 
no project or design, or purpose of unseat- 
ing them; and, therefore, we have obtain- 
ed a truce for the moment from the cus- 
tomary warfare; and hon. Members may 
leave their minds free to consider the case 
upon its merits, and their conscience at li- 
berty to give their verdict accordingly. <A 
significant expression fell from the right 
hon. Gentleman in reference to the banks 
of Scotland. The’Scottish banks, he said, 
had to be supported. This statement was 
cheered. The object of the statement and 
the cheer was to throw discredit upon the 
banks of Scotland. It is no new thing to 
charge upon the victim his own wrong; 
but never before has a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer come down to this House, as on 
this occasion, to speak disparagingly of 
houses that had failed, or to treat in so 
harsh and cruel a manner the gentlemen 
connected with the houses that have suf- 
fered in England and the metropolis, sev- 
eral of whom have been Directors of the 
Bank, and have passed the chair. But 
why were the banks of Scotland sneered 
at? The banks of Scotland were sneered 
at, because they stood an irrefragable argu- 
ment against the whole banking system 
of the right hon. Baronet. The banks of 
Scotland present to you an admirable con- 
dition of commerce without those laws. 
They have shown to you the facility of 
carrying on banking when subjected to 
the ordinary rules of commerce; they have 
shown to you banks in their real and es- 
sential character, namely, establishments 
where large capital could be deposited, 
thence to be distributed in small portions 
to spread activity throughout the country. 
They show you that one pound notes are 
not dangerous to prosperity; they show 
you a country prospering under the sys- 
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tem that you have denounced, and are 
using every means to put down. I will 
venture to refer to my own former opinions 
upon this subject. I do so in order that 
what I say may not appear to be the re. 
sult of evils that I have not foreseen. Be. 
fore the right hon. Baronet attacked the 
Scottish banks, I had, as far as in me lay, 
warned the people of Scotland against such 
a design. The announcement of the right 
hon. Baronet’s intentions in 1844 aroused 
fear and alarm throughout the whole of 
Scotland; the people would not have their 
one pound notes taken from them; and 
the resolution of that small portion of this 
large empire, and who have so weak a voice 
in this House, showing itself in a thou- 
sand ways, and coming forth from number. 
less channels, paralysed the operations of 
that powerful Minister; and bis hand thus 
arrested, he promised in this House that 
he should delay legislation for Scotland 
till the ensuing year. I beg to quote the 
words of the right hon. Baronet: “ Of 
Ireland or of Scotland I have hitherto 
made no mention. I propose to reserve 
for separate legislation the state of the 
currency in each of those parts of the 
United Kingdom.”’ I ask the House whe- 
ther this be not a pledge from the right 
hon. Baronet that he should not legislate 
for Scotland in the course of the year 
1844? And if that be so, I ask what are 
we to think of this—that without a sepa- 
rate Bill, without a distinct measure, but 
in the Bill for the Bank Charter of Eng- 
land a word should be changed, insidiously 
introduced, which made that Act apply to 
Scotland? The people of Scotland were 
no more aware than the people of England 
that the Bank Charter of 1844 legislated 
for them; they relied with that generous 
confidence that has always marked the 
people of this country in its relations with 
the right hon. Baronet—they relied upon 
his word. Had they not relied upon his 
word, had they examined the Act, they 
would have ascertained that in the 10th 
Clause there is an enactment which re- 
garded them. The 10th Clause I shall 
read :— 

“ And be it enacted, That from and after the 
passing of this Act, no person, other than a banker 
who, on the 6th day of May 1844, was lawfully 
issuing his own bank-notes, shall make or issue 
bank-notes in any part of the United Kingdom.” 


Here was the Scottish bank system stab- 


bed in the dark. What I state is not 
known in Scotland to this day, and proba- 
bly only to a few Members of this House. 
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Anticipating, however, the intention of the 
right hon. Baronet, I wrote these words, 
which I will venture to read to the 
House :— 

« Be not deceived—your system is marked for 
destruction—it is so marked out because of its 
excellency. It cannot be suffered to co-exist with 
that of England—you can only save yourselves by 
rescuing England. The banking system of Scot- 
land stands to that of England, as freedom to 
neighbouring slavery, which will destroy, if not 
destroyed : and which therefore inspires the des- 
pot with the double motive of lust and fear.” 


But without reference to the means by 
which the Scotch system has been impair- 
ed, the fact is there before us. There is the 
Charter of 1844, and the measure of 1845. 
When, then, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer speaks of the Bank of Scotland being 
under the necessity of receiving accommo- 
dation, I answer, here is the best proof of 
the valuelessness of the one system, and 
the excellence of the other. When did the 
banks of Scotland ever require assistance 
before? It is because of the insidious 
Clause of 1844; it is because of your pa- 
tent Act of 1845. Convertibility is the 
word upon which the matter is now 
brought to issue. We have passed a law 
to ensure convertibility. We had attempted 
it by former measures: these having failed, 
we made one more experiment in 1844, 
This too has failed. This crisis has come 
upon us as the result of a measure which 
would be infatuation as an argument, but 
which is terrible as alaw. Your system 
amounts to this—you will use a small num- 
ber of measures to meet an enormous 
amount of produce. Suppose that the 
farmer from a neighbourhood brought in 
grain, and that the people from the town 
came starving to obtain it; and that the 
Government passed a law that grain should 
not pass into the people’s hands until it 
had been measured in certain standard 
pints and bushels that could suffice for a 
tenth only of the grain in the market; what 
would be the consequence? And if those 
measures had intrinsic value, and being of 
& precious metal, were taken away to be 
used up as metal—would not the people 
be left on the road-side to starve, and the 
grain on the other to rot? The Charter 
of 1844 was but a patching up of a mea- 
sure that had already failed. In 1844, the 
right hon. Baronet, in introducing his new 
Bill, assigned this reason for its intro- 
duction, that it was to prevent fluctu- 
ation. He said— 


“ The object of the measure is to prevent, so 
far as legislation can prevent, the recurrence of 
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those evils from which we suffered in 1825, 1836, 
and 1839. It is better to prevent the paroxysm 
than to excite it, and trust to desperate remedies 
for the means of recovery. I now commit these 
measures to the consideration and judgment of 
the House.” 

And he congratulated himself upon the 
great and glorious name he would obtain 
in future times, by the great benefit he 
should have conferred on the community, 
in preventing those alternations of value 
which excite undue prosperity at one time, 
and lead to drenching misery at another. 
Here is the promise; look at the per- 
formance. Confidence was given to the 
man—not assent to the measures. The 
measures no one understood. The mea- 
sure, at least, you ought now to under- 
stand. Gold is now our idol. Nothing is 
of value to us but gold; we may have 
an abundance of grain, of timber, of wool, 
of cotton, of all that constitutes real 
wealth; and because you have not gold, 
none of these are of any value. It would 
seem as if man had been made for gold, 
and not gold for man; and gold proves 
amongst us more terrible than iron or 
steel. Well, then, when your gold has 
gone forth, you must call it back—and by 
what do you call it back ? You call it back 
by what is called the screw of the Bank. 
What is that serew? The screw of the 
Bank is a metaphorical expression; but no 
metaphor is required. It is in this House 
that has been fabricated that screw; and 
that screw is nothing save the auctioneer’s 
hammer. By it you have driven down 
the value of all your produce—the cotton 
that has come from America, or the tea 
from China, is selling in the city at less 
than its cost of production; by it these 
are exported again because of that re- 
duction of price: and thus are the enor- 
mous resources of this country expended 
for the profit of strangers? England ought 
to be in possession of the greatest pros- 
perity and the greatest power. There is 
nothing in her circumstances or in nature 
—there is rfothing in our relations with fo- 
reign Powers—there is no diminution of 
the means of production, of our mines, our 
industry, our machinery; we are able to 
supply the world. We have got accumu- 
lated capital from our past gains, and if 
only left to the exercise of our own ener- 
gies, we would at this moment be as much 
above the rest of the world in prosperity as 
we are above the rest of the world in the 
means of producing wealth. Sometime 
ago the French Government sent two gen- 
tlemen to this country to ask, “ How a 
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country which possesses the means of com-| neither do her a favour, nor take advan. 
manding more of the precious metals than | tage of her necessities. You could not (I 
all the rest of the world, is periodically | leave the morality of the question, I speak 
upon the verge of ruin by the want of aj of the fact) have made secret conditions 
small surplus?’’ The question is easily| with her Government, for ours had no 
answered. The law which makes gold ex-| more power to act than the Bank. Aj. 
changeable for paper at a fixed price, and| though you had sixteen millions of gold, 
the other law which makes so much paper | you could not give a penny. She got a 
be cancelled when you have parted with | loan indeed; she got it from a Power that 
so much gold. These two regulations,| has been looked upon as barbarous, as 
so absurd that no one can admit them | weak, as ignorant, as one that would never 
except by not comprehending them, have | be dangerous to Europe, because it was 
rendered you an enigma to yourselves and| poor! The French Government, after 
to the world. Thus have you made for| appealing, in vain, to wealthy England, 
yourselves a condition of misery in the| got what she wanted from poor Russia, 
midst of wealth, and now you have re-| Is not this a question which affects Eng. 
course to idleness to restore trade. Your | land in her most essential interest 2? And 
means and resources are scattered to the | when we consider that the right hon. Baro- 
four winds of heaven. And you lavish | net the Member for Tamworth has by the 
your means on the nations of the earth to| labour that he has expended on domestic 
place yourselves in entire dependence on | concerns, rendered it, according to his own 
their Governments ? In the last crisis we | confession, impossible for him to attend to 
turned in all directions for relief; we} foreign ones, I ask, has he done himself 
begged the Bank of France to come to| justice ? Has he not established a lever in 
our aid. She did so; she generously | the heart of England, the handle of which 
assisted us, and by her help we were en-| is placed within the reach of any foreign 
abled to escape. But what would have| Power who can afford to purchase it. But, 
been our condition, supposing that this| Sir, the danger is not merely with respect 
demand had come a year later, or suppos- | to France and Russia, or I’rance and Eng- 
ing that, in 1839, circumstances had oc-| land reciprocally, as acting upon one an- 
curred to disturb the relations of the two| other. We are ourselves indebted to Rus- 
countries ; suppose that it had not been| sia for a similar favour ; we are ourselves 
the interest of the French Government | placed in the same position with respect to 
to support us; suppose it had been their | the Russian Government as is the French 
object to embarrass us, would the Bank of | Government. The Russian Government 
France have advanced that money? Sup- | attains this result by a financial system in- 
pose now, again, that at that moment | troduced upon the advice of commercial men 
the French Government had had some end | of this country—which advice we have neg- 
to gain in this country, would not the con-| lected. The ukase of the Emperor I holdin 
dition of the Stock Exchange have mate-| my hand: it shows that they contemplate 
rially advanced it? Who can tell what! drawing the moncy out rapidly; it places 
conditions might have been exacted? who/| the loss if any, upon the Imperial Trea- 
ean tell what wrongs may have been sub- | sury; 6,500,0001. are avowedly consecrated 
mitted to, what dangers incurred? In| (and 20,000,000. are in reserve) for act- 
fact, are not the Government and thej|ing in every possible manner upon the 
country placed in dependence upon a fo-| Stock Exchange of Europe. Te has.con- 
reign Bank and Government ? In former | tracted ostensibly with the Bank of France 
times, England was the money market of | —the Bank of England is now his agent. 
the world—when loans were to be effected | Sir, this currency system under which we 
for Europe, Asia, and America, in London | stagger, supersedes the functions of this 
they were raised. It cannot but strike any | House by withdrawing from us the control 
man as an alarming sign of the times, as| over taxation ; it supersedes the Sove- 
one which may well justify the prognosti-| reign of this realm in the exercise of the 
cations of our decline that have been ad-| prerogative in respect to peace and war, 
vanced by men of high philosophical and | which is the basis of the conduct of our 
political standing in foreign countries, that | foreign relations. A more grave subject 
we are now so changed and so dependent. | never came before this House—one more 
How, Sir, did we redeem our obligation ? | minute in its application—one more gigal- 
When France came, in 1846, to ask the! tic in its nature—one which affects us not 
same fayour at our hands, you could | only in the disturbance of our circum 
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stances, but in the very quality of our 
minds—one which leaves unpolluted no 
branch of public affairs—which disturbs the 
relations of society amongst the humblest 
peasants, as it does amongst the richest 
bankers of Lombard-street—one which 
lowers our station by the misery, degra- 
dation, and poverty of our people at home— 
which degrades us as a commercial people 
by the gambling habits introduced into 
trade—which endangers our existence as a 
nation, by the command over us which it 
places in the hands of foreign Powers. I 
therefore, Sir, would meet by a direct 
negative the Motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. This House have it this night 
in their own hands to emancipate England. 
I have no hesitation in saying that any 
measure short of the abrogation of the 
fixed standard will fail in its effects. I 
further say, that any step that we take, 
except a resolution to that effect, will only 
prolong this evil. You have had Commit- 
tees enough—you had a Committee before 
you passed the Bull; that Committee, after 
Jong inquiry, could come to no conclusion— 
and are you better prepared now? You 
brought in your measure without a conclu- 
Will you abrogate your measure 
The absence of 


sion. 
without a conclusion ? 


decision allowed you to let in a measure. 
Will not the absence of decision allow that 


measure to goon? By the appointment 
of a Committee you will merely shelve the 
question; you will lift the Government 
over its difficulties; the chapter of accidents 
will thus come to its aid, and, as usual, 
those inexhaustible resources of the Brit- 
ish empire, to which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has referred for hope, will 
prove, as hitherto, a ready fund upon which 
legislative folly will draw. Our Sovereign 
is the Monarch of three kingdoms; we are 
assembled three nations in this place. I 
should like to know what interest my 
people has in the currency measure of 
the right hon. Baronet? I should like 
to know what interest the representa- 
tives of the kingdom of Ireland have in 
this measure? If this is a system which 
has brought mighty England upon her 
knees, is it not fit to prostrate or to keep 
Ireland in the dust? Ireland is without 
capital you say; has she not soil and 
ams? Ireland is not without capital; but 
you allow no other capital than gold. Ire- 
land has an abundance of capital, almost 
equal to that of England; but this system 
paralyses, blights, and withers; and what 
8 more clear than this, that England 
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cannot go on with this system? How 
then is it possible that Ireland should? I 
appeal then to Irish Members—those who 
are divided upon almost every question of 
political import—whether it is not possible 
for them to come to concurrence for once 
upon a question of money? If there is no 
Scotch Member here that can be in doubt 
or hesitation as to the value of the system 
of the right hon. Baronet, why should an 
Irish Member be more in the dark? You 
do not require to support a Ministry— 
there is no ministerial crisis at stake—the 
life of the Ministry is safe—there is no 
parliamentary necessity to vote black white, 
or white black. If then there is no such 
party reason, surely there is every national 
necessity—take example from us. How 
have we in Scotland been marked as a 
people different in industry and character ? 
Why, it has been by our banks. If the 
system of the right hon. Baronet had been 
forced on Scotland, it would have met with 
a resistance which I do not choose to char- 
acterise here, but which I know by my 
own feelings to be such as to equal any 
resolution that the mind of man is fit to 
form, or his body to achieve. Consider 
whether you may not, for yourselves, 
achieve to-night or to-morrow that same 
position which our past experience holds 
out to you as so desirable an end. By 
leaving what the free-trader ought not to 
shackle—what the protectionist wishes to 
set free—by leaving gold to find its own 
level—you may restore prosperity to your- 
selves, tous, and to England. I conclude 
by imploring you to condemn and abro- 
gate these laws, which have introduced 
amongst us a providence the reverse of 
that of God—which have enacted by the 
blindness and the will of man this decree 
—that to him who hath much more shall 
be added, and from him who hath little 
shall be taken away even the little that 
he hath. 

Mr. ELLICE said, that the constant 
interest he had taken in this most embar- 
rassing subject, induced him to offer a few 
observations on the question then before 
the House, with a view to bring back the 
discussion within those practical limits to 
which it would be well for it to be confined. 
He thought it an extraordinary, and hi- 
therto unaccountable fact, that in this 
great and powerful country, with means far 
exceeding those of any other nation, with 
mines, machinery, and all means of creat- 
ing wealth, periodical convulsions had oc- 
curred, shaking the industry of the coun- 
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try to its centre, and consigning masses of 
men to ruin. If he could think that the 
remedy proposed by the hon. Gentleman 
was one that could release us from that 
continually-recurring distress, he should be 
more willing to enter into the arguments 
the hon. Gentleman had opened to the 
House; but he thought that at this day he 
might search in vain to find any consider- 
able number of persons who would think 
that a remedy could be found for the diffi- 
culties under which the country suffered in 
a fluctuating standard. By what means 
were the transactions of this great country 
to be carried on? There must be some 
standard of value—some invariable mea- 
sure, by which all transactions might be 
directed. If the hon. Gentleman had told 
them in what way he was to use his fluctu- 
ating standard, how it was to be made ap- 
plicable to our condition—he should have 
been more willing to have followed the hon. 
Gentleman in his arguments; but he was 
sure they would lead the House very far 
from the question before it. But he did 
think, and he had always expressed that 
opinion in that House, that one of the most 
unfortunate determinations come to in this 
country—he would not question its justice, 
although he believed there was as much 
injustice as justice involved in it, after 
they had incurred enormous debts, and 
after the relations of debtor and ereditor in 
all the fixed property of this country had 
been so entirely changed—was the resolu- 
tion come to at the Peace that they should 
return to cash payments at the old stan- 
dard. He thought at the time that reso- 
lution was taken that it was one which they 
would find great difficulty in accomplishing. 
He had not changed that opinion. When 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth brought in his Bill in 1819—for 
his measure of 1819 was not to be saddled 
with the merits or demerits of that resolu- 
tion—the right hon. Baronet found the 
currency of the country deranged. He 
was bound by a resolution, passed by the 
House at the termination of the war, and 
he proposed that measure of 1819 merely 
to carry into effect in good faith that 
which Parliament had determined upon. 
The right hon. Gentleman had stated 
his opinion to the House, that the bur- 
den to be imposed on the country by the 
return to cash payments, was to be es- 
timated by the difference between 41. 2s. 
the price of gold at the time, and 
31. 17s. 10d., the old standard. He had 
moved an Amendment, to return at once 
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to the old standard, instead of by the gra. 
dual steps proposed in the Bill, in order 
that he might be no party to the delusion 
thus practised, as he thought, on the public, 
That was his sole reason for interfering on 
that occasion, and not because he wished 
either a fluctuating standard or a retum 
to the former system of inconvertible pa. 
per, the source of all the difficulties and 
evils from which we were now suffering. 
The question, however, of standard and 
currency had little to with the matter now 
before the House. The right hon. Baro. 
net (Sir R. Peel) would admit that the Bill 
of 1819 having been carried, he (Mr, 
Ellice) had since done all in his power to 
maintain it in its integrity. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. Muntz) behind 
him, exclaimed that they could not main- 
tain it. That might be his (Mr. Ellice’s) 
opinion also, seeing that. during thirty 
years of peace, this main difficulty of eight 
hundred millions of debt had not been dimi- 
nished; but until the very last emergency 
they were bound to maintain it. It was 
not unimportant, however, to refer to the 
former history of their monetary sys- 
tem. In 1815, at the close of the war, 
came the renewed resolution to return to 
old cash payments. The measures then 
taken led to the first crisis in 1816. Then 
followed a new flood of inconvertible paper, 
which depreciated the exchanges, and 
drained the Bank of the gold brought in 
by the previous contraction. This state of 
things continued till the correction applied 
by the Bill of 1819. Two years of the 
working of that Bill produced the next 
crisis of 1822. Everybody recollected 
the scene of that year. Lord Bexley, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, scarcely 
knew how to account for the distress of 
that period, but thought it might be re- 
medied, to use his own expression, if he 
could place an additional sovereign in the 
pocket of every man in the country. For 
that purpose he borrowed and issued 
thirteen millions of additional notes from 
the Bank. Prosperity, as it was called, 
immediately followed. The South Ameti- 
can mining mania was only one symptom 
of the general speculation pervading every 
branch of our trade. As Lord Bexley was 
at some loss to understand the distress m 
1822, Lord Ripon, his successor, scarcely 
knew where to find terms in which to 
vaunt the flourishing condition of our re 
sources in 1825. Before the end of that 
year, however, a change came over the 
vision of our dream. In the scene that 
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followed, some parallel might be found to 
the present time. The Bank, with thirty 
millions of paper in circulation, with scarce- 
ly a hundred thousand pounds of treasure 
in its coffers, was so near stopping pay- 
ment, that the Governor sat watching the 
minutes of the clock, in the anxious hope 
that the usual hour of closing its daily 
payments might arrive before the last sov- 
ereign was exhausted. He would not fol- 
low the details of the subsequent crises in 
1837 and 1839. They were less severe, 
but always characterised by the same diffi- 
culties and inconsistencies in the manage- 
ment of our currency. The right hon. 
Gentleman did not interfere till it was ne- 
cessary, or till ample experience had proved 
the urgency of some control on the issu- 
ing of paper money on credit, both at the 
Bank of England, and the country banks, 
by his Bill of 1844. He (Mr. Ellice) sup- 
ported that Bill. He did not suppose it would 
be as efficient as the right hon. Baronet ex- 
pected, because he doubted the possibility 
of any sufficient control over a currency so 
mainly dependent on the fluctuating con- 
dition of public and private credit. And 
further experience had confirmed these ap- 
prehensions. He doubted whether they 


could long maintain the existing converti- 
bility, and prevent these revulsions, with- 


out further restrictions. His right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in the able speech with which he had 
introduced this subject, wished the House 
to be satisfied with the present state of 
things. The right hon. Gentleman could 
conceive no better security than the Bill of 
1844, or no better footing on which to 
place our monetary system. Why, then, 
the late majority for abrogating its provi- 
sions? He (Mr. Ellice) agreed to the ap- 
pointment of the Committee, as far as the 
connexion of our credit, money, and banking 
management, with the existing distress, 
was involved in the inquiry, for the especial 
reason, that examination should be made 
Into the sufficiency or insufficiency of the 
Act of 1844 to effect the purposes for 
which it was intended—one main purpose, 
as insisted upon by the right hon. Baronet, 
on its introduction, being to check the al- 
ternate periods of excitement and depres- 
sion from which we had suffered on pre- 
vious occasions; but on no occasion so 
much as in the present case, during the 
Period of its operation. We might take 
useful lessons on this question of a con- 
vertible currency, founded chiefly on ere- 
dit, by comparing the operation of similar 
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causes on the monetary condition of coun- 
tries having wholly, or nearly so, a metallie 
currency. The wants of France and Eng- 
land for a large importation of corn to sup- 
ply the deficiencies of the last harvest may 
have been nearly the same. The balance 
paid by both countries in specie beyond the 
exchange of other commodities, and the 
conversion of foreign funds or securities, 
miglit for the sake of the argument be taken 
as similar. In France, the money required 
for the payment of the balance was taken 
proportionately from each district and de- 
partment in which the imported corn was 
consumed; and although the subtraction 
of so much from the general stock of 
money might have caused temporary pres- 
sure, it was only to the extent of the actual 
amount of money withdrawn, and produced 
no greater derangement. In England, on 
the other hand, the consequence had been 
very different. The whole money required 
was taken from the central depét in the 
Bank of England, the sole basis of a cir- 
culation of three times its amount. The 
Bank necessarily took precautions, con- 
tracted its transactions and circulation— 
the country was infested with the alarm, 
and our whole system of credit was con- 
vulsed and paralysed. What remedy did 
his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer suppose the Act of 1844 would 
provide against the recurrence of this diffi- 
culty? He had made a very able defence 
of the policy of the Government to avert the 
panic on the late occasion. So far from 
finding fault with it, his (Mr. Ellice’s) only 
complaint with their interference was, that 
it was not adopted at an earlier period, and 
that wider measures of relief had not been 
considered. When he said this, he knew 
his right hon. Friend could neither add to 
the money or the capital of the country; 
but when these panics, the result of an 
overstrained system of credit, for which our 
traders were not alone to blame, were 
clearly foreseen, it was wise to anticipate 
their effects, and to take measures to pal- 
liate and mitigate them. Neither money 
nor capital were so much required as confi- 
dence. It was unnecessary to explain to 
his right hon. Friend that the restoration 
of confidence, or even the mitigation of 
alarm and apprehension, produced capital 
and money which he could not otherwise 
supply. The present was a peculiar case. 
Beyond the drain for corn, they had 
been oppressed with an enormous demand 
of capital for railroads. He concurred in 
the view taken by his right hon. Friend 
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of that part of the subject. He (Mr. El- 
lice) had long foreseen the consequence of 
this drain on the productive interests of the 
country. But, again, the railroad mania 
was only a symptom of the general spirit 
and spread of speculation, engendered by 
an exaggerated system of credit, similar to 
that of the South American mining trans- 
actions in 1823 and 1824, and the North 
American transactions in 1837 and 1839. 
His right hon. Friend ascribed the mischief 
to over-speculation of the merchants who 
had failed. Similar eases, if not to an 
equal extent, at least to an extent propor- 
tional to the prevailing pressure, had al- 
ways occurred. The banks went in 1825 
—the merchants now. Those always be- 
came the first victims to the storm who 
had spread most canvass to the gale ; but 
did his right hon. Friend think that the 
houses which had been compelled to sus- 
pend their payments were the only suf- 
ferers? It was said no merchant at New- 
eastle or Hull had failed. They might 
have been more watchful and prudent men, 
but the loss from depreciation of goods and 
securities had been fearful and universal, 
and had fallen with the greatest severity 
on the most solvent. He spoke feelingly 
on these subjects, from old associations. 
To return to one cause of their difficulties, 
the railroads. On this subject he beg- 
ged the. right hon. Member for York 
(Mr. Hudson) would not misunderstand him. 
So far from being an enemy or opponent of 
railroads, he knew no men to whom the 
country was more indebted than to the able 
and energetic men who had engaged in 
and managed these undertakings; or no 
discovery or modern improvement likely to 
confer so many important and lasting ad- 
vantages on the country. All he had in 
vain endeavoured to impress on directors, 
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possible to conceive a policy more caleu. 
lated to defeat the success of that Bill, 
However, it was too late to look back to 
the past, except for wisdom with respect 
to the future. There was at all events the 
consolation that the money expended in 
these undertakings was not thrown away, 
as in the previous cases of South Ameri- 
can mines and North American adventures 
and loans. There were other important 
considerations connected with this subject 
on which he would trouble the House with 
some observations. These were the con- 
nexion of the Bank with the Government, 
the state of provincial banks, and the gene- 
ral condition of our finances. His right 
hon. Friend had ascribed a large share of 
the earlier derangement to the indiscretion 
of the Bank Directors — their over-issues 
at one time, their sudden contractions at 
another, and a general misunderstanding 
and neglect of the provisions of the Act of 
1844. That might or might not be so. 
But what did that prove? The Bank Di- 
rectors had infringed none of the provisions 
of the law. His right hon. Friend had 
| been in constant and weekly—almost daily 
|—communication with them. He might 
ihave advised them to avoid the error of 
| which he now accused them. But accor- 
| ding to his (Mr. Ellice’s) opinion, neither 
ithe Bank nor the right hon. Gentleman 
;were to blame. It was the system, and 
| the inefficiency of the Act of 1844 to ac- 
|eomplish any of the objects for which it 
| was intended. It was the same thing on 
| former occasions. The Bank had always 
been to blame. It would be so to the end 
| of the chapter, unless the Committee to be 
| appointed could devise a better system to 
| check the anomalies and inconsistencies of 
our administration of the currency. The 
Committee would do well especially to in- 











and on the last and the present Govern- | quire what effects resulted from a perpetual 
ment, was caution and prudence, in not at-| appeal from the Government to the Bank 
tempting too much at once, and in impos- | for deficiency bills, and other accommoda- 
ing some restrictions on a competition | tion; and how far the absorption of their 
which threatened —and which had, at last, | whole capital by the Government rendered 
been permitted to produee—a large share | them less able to support trade on emer- 
in our present embarrassment. He had | gencies, in proportion to their nominal ¢a- 
implored the last Government, as well as | pital, than the smaller banking establish- 
the present, only to take the precaution of | ments in Scotland and England. There 
limiting the powers of issuing debentures | was also the internal management of the 
and paying interest out of capital granted | Bank, and their dealings in their new chat- 
without scruple or hesitation to everybody | acter of stock-jobbers. In former times 
who apptied for them. The right hon. | the Bank did not deal in stock or Exche- 
Gentleman (Sir Robert Peel) was espe- | quer-bills: what they bought they held. 
cially responsible for setting the example | Now, if he was to believe the representa- 
in this respect—rather an inconsistent po- | tions in the public papers, they bought, and 
licy to that of his Bill of 1844. It was im- | sold, and even borrowed on stock, like 
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other individuals. It was even said, that 
after having been consulted by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer with reference to 
the last loan, and after the contract had 
been taken in circumstances of a somewhat 
precarious character, they threw a million 
of stock on the market, to the great injury 
of the gentlemen who took the loan. These 
things were probably not so ; but they were 
reported, and such reports had an inju- 
rious tenden¢éy on the character of the Di- 
rectors. See what a power would be possess- 
ed by individuals sitting at the board, aware 
of the intentions of the Directors to buy 
and sell stock. He was certain from his 
knowledge of the Directors, that they 
never had and never would avail them- 
selves of the knowledge; but it was impor- 
tant both to themselves and to the public, 
that they should not be open to such impu- 
tations. The inconsistent duties of the 
Directors were likewise to be considered. 
How could men satisfy both the appetite of 
stockholders for dividends, only to be 
maintained by making the most of their 
notes and deposits, and the expectations of 
the public, that they should regulate their 
dealings only with reference to the ex- 
changes ? Their capital was fourteen mil- 


lions; their rest between three and four; 


their loans to the Government, eleven; 
their permanent investment in unconvert- 
ible dead weight between seven and eight. 
These not very tangible investments ab- 
sorbed more than their whole capital, and 
produced a rate of profit not much exceed- 
ing 3 per cent. How were they to make 
up the difference between that and the 
dividend paid to the proprietors, except by 
taking every safe opportunity of employing 
their notes and deposits ? And opportuni- 
ties very safe, as far as their interest and 
security were alone concerned, might be 
very inconvenient with reference to a due 
regulation of their issues. It had been 
proved by experience, that the Bill of 1844 
produced no influence, or supplied no cor- 
rection on this important point. So far the 
Bank. Then consider our financial his- 
tory and present condition. From the 
year 1819 to the present period, our Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer had generally pre- 
ceded and constantly outran our specula- 
tors in their reliance on and abuse of credit. 
Whenever it suited the convenience of their 
Exchequer, either to blow the bubble for 
the sake of a foreible reduction of the in- 
terest on portions of our debt, or to supply 
their deficit by means of deficiency bills, 
excesses in the issues of the Bank were their 
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resource. He had already alluded to the 
first instance in 1822. He would not fol- 
low up the details of subsequent transac- 
tions. Turn to every page of their debates 
on successive budgets, and they would gene- 
rally find the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of the day taking credit on all opportuni- 
ties for a fictitious prosperity, and encou- 
raging speculation in times of an artificially 
excited state of trade, and of money deal- 
ing, instead of cautioning the public on 
the hollow foundation on which everything 
rested. In this way they had neglected 
funding their Exchequer-bills, when the 
stocks were nearly at par, looking to some 
happy occasion of reducing our 3 per cents. 
But it was said, Exchequer-bills were so 
convenient a security, that banks and 
bankers could not manage their concerns 
without them; and thus again the public 
were sacrificed to this connexion, which 
complicated our whole system. If Exche- 
quer-bills were to be maintained in time 
of peace, at least it would seem expedient 
not to encourage the competition of rail- 
road debentures to discredit them. These 
questions of finance were intimately con- 
nected with the present subject, but were 
conveniently kept out of the discussion. 
In which of the branches of his adminis- 
tration was his right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer less embarrassed 
than the traders; with greater abundance 
of means and capital in proportion to his 
wants; or less dependent on credit, and the 
assistance of the Bank ? He had supplied 
his wants of last year by a loan, because it 
would have been inconvenient to have 
raised the money by taxation; but he had 
been obliged to pay heavily for the accom- 
modation of prompt payment, in order that 
he might not incur the risk of adding to 
the pressure on the Bank, or of raising a 
question as to the means of facing his Oc- 
tober dividends. The reaction in trade, 
the contraction of mercantile transactions, 
and the prostration of private credit, would 
now force money back to the Bank; and so 
far from there being difficulty of providing 
means for the January dividends, it might 
become difficult to find other means than 
public securities for the employment of the 
Bank deposits. But was his right hon. 
Friend so certain that no absorption of 
this money might take place between 
January and April, and that his wants 
at that time might not again drive 
him to have recourse to deficiency bills 
to pay his April dividends? Was that 
eternal cause of disturbance in Bank 
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arrangements to go on without remedy ? 
What were his right hon. Friend’s pros- 
pects? he could scarcely ask him what 
were his intentions with respect to further 
financial arrangements. It was evident 
there would be a large deficiency. How 
was that to be supplied? By direct or 
indirect taxation? The free-traders were 
consistently demanding reductions in indi- 
rect taxation for the relief of manufactur- 
ing industry. The landed proprietor, 
waiting for more experience of the effects 
of free trade on his interests, after the 
disturbing consequences of the potato fail- 
ure had passed away, objected to any al- 
teration in the present proportion of direct 
and indirect taxation. Necessity would of 
course cut this knot, and, in fact, the diffi- 
culty arose more from a conflict of interests 
than from any inability of the country to 
bear fresh burdens. He (Mr. Ellice) al- 
ways thought that we were the great na- 
tion in the civilised world, least taxed in 
proportion to our means. But his right 
hon. Friend must set his house in order, as 
he desired the merchants and traders to 
set theirs; and he would probably contri- 
bute more in this way than in any other to 
the restoration of general credit and confi- 
dence. We had been engaged for one 


quarter of a century in rearing a vast arti- 
ficial system on the falsest principles of 
) I 


paper credit and protection. For another 
quarter of a century we had been main- 
taining it in a state of transition to better 
and wiser principles; and, notwithstanding 
the vicious expedients that had been re- 
sorted to, and the checks which our indus- 
try had experienced in these revulsions, 
the national means and prosperity had 
constantly increased. The whole system 
was now to be exposed to the trial of the 
experiment of the natural and sounder 
principles—a vast undertaking—the suc- 
cess of which depended mainly on a sound 
and healthy system of finance. That 
would be a better security against a recur- 
rence of these evils than many others that 
had been brought into more prominent im- 
portance in the present debate. Among 
other subjects referred to by his right hon. 
Friend in his able speech, he had alluded 
to the pressure on the Bank of England by 
provincial, and especially by Scotch banks. 
Certainly there had been ample proof both 
now and formerly of the danger and incon- 
venience of ill-conducted establishments of 
this description. They aggravated the 
danger always arising from competition in 
our extensive system of dealing with de- 
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posits. But surely there were some means 
of controlling and correcting excesses jn 
all cases of banks of issue. If publication 
of transactions was rightly required from 
the Bank of England as the condition of 
exceptional privileges granted to her, why 
not impose the same conditions on all 
banks to which the privilege of issuing 
notes was given? It was reported in the 
streets, that one Scotch bank applying for 
aid, had six or seven millions of liabilities, 
four or five millions of deposits, and scarce. 
ly money or convertible securities, without 
re-diseounting bills, to pay its engagements 
for a couple of days. Suppose this bank 
had been obliged to publish monthly, or 
even quarterly, the amount of its liabili- 
ties, public and private securities, and 
money, could this state of things have 
arisen without producing a check from its 
depositors, and jealous neighbours ? And 
in referring to this part of the subject, he 
wished to be understood as not casting the 
least imputation on Scotch banks gene- 
rally. Their success, and the entire confi- 
dence which the more considerable ones 
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justly enjoyed in the country, was the result 


rather of admirable management by judi- 
cious, able, and sagacious men, than of 
the principles on which they were establish- 
ed. They had, however, large capitals, 
and understood the value of credit too well 
to abuse it. These banks were in similar 
difficulties to that of the Bank of England, 
under recent circumstances. They had 
ample means of accommodation for all 
their dependants, although it suited their 
convenience, or possibly their sense of the 
necessity of some check to irregular 
transactions, to throw their indisereet 
neighbours on us for assistance. The 
only other point he wished to revert 
to with reference to past transactions, 
was the letter of his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to the Go- 
vernor and Deputy Governor of the Bank. 
He had already said he approved of the in- 
terference of the Government, and only 
regretted it had not been at an earlier pe- 
riod. It was also essential that the inter- 
ference should not be to an extent involving 
a reaction on the exchanges, or the least 
risk to the convertibility of bank notes. 
But he could not approve of the condition 
required by the letter of raising the rate 
of interest to 8 per cent. When he said 
that, he did not mean that the Govern- 
ment ought not to have cautioned the 
Bank in the use of the discretion and lati- 
tude that had been given to them, or that 
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they should not have imposed on the Di- 
rectors the responsibility of not making 
money sufficiently cheap to create an un- 
favourable exchange, nor should he have 
complained of the Bank imposing their own 
rate of interest for their purposes ; but he 
thought there was much ground for the 
grievance felt in the country, and more ¢s- 
pecially by the smaller traders, with the 
additional tax thrown upon them by money 
lenders under the justification of what was 
called the Government rate of interest. 
The landed proprietor felt his share of the 
grievance. It was true the infliction had 
not been general. In the manufacturing 
town which he represented, for instance, 
the banks had not raised the interest to 
their usual customers beyond 5 per cent ; 
but these exceptions made other people feel 
the rule more heavily. The rate of 8 per 
cent could only be a temporary rate for a 
temporary purpose, and therefore it would 
have been better left to the discretion of 
the Bank. His right hon. Friend, in his 
animadversions on incautious speculators 
caught in the gale, had observed, that 
there was so much the less excuse for them, 
as every body had foreseen the coming 
stom. That might be true in some in- 
stances, with great merehants, bankers, and 
money dealers—although it was not quite 
true with respect to his right hon. Friend 
himself, judging from his transactions 
with regard to the loan; but what did the 
little trader, following his ordinary oceupa- 
tion, and accustomed to the usual accom- 
modation of his banker, know of the causes 
and premonitory symptoms of these revul- 
sions in the money market? Care ought 
to be taken to shield him as much as was 
consistent with safety from the pressure of 
them. The present state of things could 
not continue without the most ruinous con- 
sequences. [Lord J. Rvussett: It is 
over.] His noble Friend was sanguine in 
the anticipation. [Lord J. Russenz: I 
said only the 8 per cent was over.] He 
(Mr. Ellice) was sorry he had misun- 
derstood his noble Friend. He was aware 
the Bank had reduced the rate of interest, 
and that it was to be reduced to-day to 6 
per cent. That was still too high a rate 
for the ordinary transactions of the coun- 
try. Ifthey could not sift the causes of 
these fits of fever and ague, these rapid 
changes in the relative value of money and 
commodities, and devise means of mitiga- 
ting, if they could not altogether prevent, 
these sudden revulsions in the mercantile 
transactions of the country, they might 
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seriously endanger the existence of the 
Government that laid the golden eggs, 
He had thorough confidence in the power 
and energy of the country, that it would 
pass through this trial, as it had passed 
through former ones, and that our losses 
and difficulties would be easily repaired. 
But we must relieve the springs of in- 
dustry, and keep them free, by every 
effort in our power. He was the more 
inclined to doubt the soundness of the 
principle of a convertible paper currency, 
founded on a proportional basis of bullion 
in a central depot, that basis liable to be 
acted upon in the violent manner of which 
they had so much experience in the rapid 
flow and ebb of coin in the Bank on so 
many occasions since 1819—both from 
the reasons he had before stated, and from 
the fact that extensive monetary revulsions 
during that period, and indeed in antecedent 
periods, had been confined to England and 
America, the only two countries in which 
the system had been established. In other 
countries, in Europe, in France, Germany, 
Holland, and Russia, there had been the 
usual alternations of trade, dependent prin- 
cipally on good and bad harvests, but in no 
instance characterised by the violent revul- 
sions which had been felt in England. Of 
course he did not intend to compare the mer- 
cantile transactions of these countries with 
ours; but there was something peculiar in 
our relative monetary condition, which re- 
quired careful reconsideration. He wished 
to be understood as throwing out these ob- 
servations rather to suggest inquiry, than 
as proposing to ground any new theory on 
them, or more especially to propose any 
nostrum as a remedy. He saw all the 
difficulty of the dilemma. The country was 
much more disposed to adopt expedients 
for extending paper money, even at the 
risk of its convertibility, than prepared to 
resort to probably the only complete se- 
curity—a paper currency—the actual re- 
presentative of marcs banco. He admitted 
the advantages of our present system, both 
with respect to economy and facility, He 
only hoped the Committee might be able 
to devise better guarantees and securities 
than now existed against constant derange- 
ment. It was in the hope of such a result 
that he supported the proposition of his 
right hon. Friend. He (Mr. Ellice) re- 
gretted that he could not agree in his right 
hon. Friend’s opinion that the present 
condition of our monetary and banking 
system, even with the check provided by 
the Bill of 1844, was either safe or satis- 
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part of such difficulties as the present could | placed the Bank Directors in a position, 
be justly imputed to it; and the whole | in order to maintain which, they must sell 
subject, including the other considerations | securities. For the purpose of proving 


connected with the present crisis, ought to 


undergo a most careful revision, with a 
view to efficient amendment of our ex- 
isting legislation. Whether that should 


be applied to the connexion between the | 


Government and the Bank of England; to 
the regulation of the dealings of the Bank 
in stock and Exchequer-bills, as distin- 
guished from the great object of their 
establishment and exclusive privileges, the 
credit and support of the trade of the 
ecuntry; to further publicity of the trans- 
actions of provincial, and Scotch and Irish 
Banks, so as to bring public watchfulness 
and opinion to bear upon them, as upon 
the operations of the Bank of England, or 
to any more disinterested superintendence 
of the general management of our credit 
money, than that of the Directors of the 
Bank, he would not pretend to say. Much 
more light had been thrown on the whole 
subject by our recent unfortunate expe- 
rience; and he hoped that might guide the 
deliberations of the Committee to some 
practical measures to prevent the recur- 
rence of the monstrous evils under which 
the country was now labouring, and which 
the Bill of 1844 had been confessedly in- 
efficient to counteract or to remedy. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE cordially rejoiced 
at the very able speech which had just 
fallen from the right hon. Member for 
Coventry. It appeared to him that the 
right hon. Gentleman was only pursuing 
the consistent course which had _ ever 
marked his conduct on this subject. He 
had bowed to the decision of Parliament 
in favour of the Bill of 1819, after resist- 
ing that measure and the system founded 
upon it as long as he could ; and he (Mr. 
Newdegate) believed that the right hon. 
Member would end by bowing it out. In 
the course of his speech the right hon. 
Gentleman had alluded to the conduct of 
the Directors in throwing a quantity of 
stock on the market almost immediately 
after the contraction of the loan of last 
year. The right hon. Gentleman said, 
that reports were prevalent that the Bank 
had, immediately after the loan was con- 
tracted, gone into the market to sell se- 
curities; and he severely censured the Di- 
rectors for having done so. Now he (Mr. 
Newdegate) thought that, in dealing with 
this subject, we ought to be just to those 
who administered the affairs of the Bank, 





the truth of what he now stated, he would 
quote the evidence of Mr. 8. J. Loyd. It 
applied to the state of the Bank in April, 
1838. The evidence was given before the 
Bank Committee in July, 1840 :— 


“‘ Then, to the Bank, what difference does it 
make whether bullion was extracted by notes 
out in circulation, or by notes taken from within 
their walls by deposits ? 

“The difference appears to me to be this, if 
bullion is drawn out of the Bank by means of 
bank notes paid into the Bank, the simple duty 
of the Bank is to cancel the notes so paid in. If 
the bullion is drawn out of the Bank by the 
demands of depositors, the duty of the Bank is 
to sell securities against those demands, and to 
cancel the notes which she obtains by such sale 
of securities, 

‘* Does it not, however, appear that 6,283,000, 
of the deposits were equally active in extract- 
ing bullion to that amount, as any portion of the 
circulation which was applied to that purpose ? 

“There is no doubt of this fact, that whilst 
the union of banking and issue exists with re- 
gard to the Bank of England, she is in pos- 
session of a power which enables her to meet 
the demand of her depositors by a diminu- 
tion of her bullion, unaccompanied by a corre- 
sponding contraction of her circulation. I can 
only say that when she does so, if it is to an ex- 
tent beyond the amount of bullion which she holds 
as a reserve in her Banking Bill, she does so im- 
properly ; in consequence of the union of the two 
functions, an abuse in the management of the cir- 
culation takes place.” 


This was the prescription of the author of 
the Act of 1844, and the foundation of the 
present fictitious division of the depart- 
ments of the Bank; and he need not refer 
to the debates on the introduction of the 
measure itself to prove that this preserip- 
tion was enforced by the Act of 1844. 
He, therefore, trusted they would not 
throw undue blame on the Bank Directors, 
who had merely complied with the provi- 
sions of an enactment which had been 
forced upon them, for they were com- 
pelled to sell securities in order to sup- 
port the Act of 1844 at a time of diffi- 
eulty. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had alluded 
to the amount which had been expended in 
railways, and stated that for the year 
ending October 10, 1846, the expenditure 
amounted to 21,336,000/. [The CHaNcEl- 
Lor of the Excnequer : I said 26,000,000. 
for the last half of 1846, and 25,000,000. 
for the first half of 1847.] To which was to 
be added 33,000,0000. expenditure for corn, 
making in all about 70,000,000/.; but the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer had not de- 
ducted the one-fifth from the expenditure 
on railways, although he subsequently ad- 
mitted that proportion was not taken out 
of circulation, being merely a transfer of 
money from hand to hand in payment for 
the land taken and legal expenses incurred 
by railway companies. This would reduce 
the sum expended on railways and for corn 
to something more than 60,000,00002.; 
but he (Mr. Newdegate) was prepared to 
dispute altogether the analogous effect 
upon the resources of the country, pro- 
duced by the expenditure on railways and 
the payment for foreign corn. The ex- 
penditure of railways was purely domestic; 
the money so spent did not diminish the 
capital of the country, but was merely em- 
ployed in labour, transferred through the 
hands of the manufacturers, the artisans, 
the labourers, and the shopkeepers of this 
country, back to the banks, and there re- 
mained. The expenditure in payment for fo- 
reign corn was totally different : that was a 
positive abstraction of money from this coun- 
try; and he admitted that the pressure was 
produced by the payment of 33,000,0000. 
for that purpose, since it caused a grievous 
and inevitable abstraction of money and 
capital from this country. He did not 
mean to deny that this large expenditure 
upon railways and in the purchase of corn 
was a grievous strain upon the energies 
of this country; but what he denied was, 
that the expenditure upon railways was at 
all comparable in the amount of injury it 
inflicted, to the evils produced by other 
causes, Of the money invested in railways, 
far the greater part was employed in pro- 
ductive labour. The country was not by 
it deprived of capital. They did not bury 
their gold under the railways. Why, 
good God, Sir (said the hon. Gentleman), 
we might as well say, of the expense in- 
curred in building this House—that the 
sovereigns would be found among the mor- 
tar, which went into the pockets of la- 
bourers, artisans, and manufacturers. In 
the whole statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman, there was, he thought, too 
much stress laid upon this expenditure, 
which, at the most, did not amount to 
more than 60,000,000/. in a year, half 
of that sum being for a purely domestic 
purpose, and caused no positive abstraction 
of capital. He could not help comparing this 
expenditure with that which occurred at 
the period of the war. Let it be borne in 
mind that the population at that time was 
one-third less than at present. The reve- 
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nue then amounted to 72,000,0001., from 
which deducting nearly 20 per cent for the 
depreciation in paper money which occur- 
red during the last three years of the war, 
gave 57,900,000/. Then deduct 20 percent 
from the average of the annual loan of 
50,000,0001., and they had 40,000,000/. 
in our money. The population then was 
18,000,000; it was now 28,000,000. The 
trade and commerce were not half so great 
as it was now; and yet, with all these 
disadvantages, the country triumphed, and 
sprung up during the severest trials whilst 
at present she almost sunk under an ex- 
penditure of 60,000,000/., nearly half of 
which was for purposes purely domestic, 
and caused no absolute abstraction of 
capital. Allusion had been made to the 
period of 1815 and 1816, and the financial 
embarrassments which had then occurred, 
by the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth, in his speech on this subject 
last May; and he argued that these em- 
barrassments occurred under the currency 
system existing previous to 1819. But was 
this a fairargument ? That period was not 
marked by the continuance of the old sys- 
tem, but was the commencement of our 
present system; that was the period at 
which our free trade and restrictive mone- 
tary policy had, according to the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Ripon, com- 
menced. It was then that the trade 
of the world opened to us. By this 
change more than 200 banks were broken; 
and the banks which remained had con- 
tracted their issues by one half, accord- 
ing to the evidence of Mr. Loyd, senior, 
in order to prepare for the system of 1819. 
He did not mean to say that the condition 
of the country during the war was a sound 
one. THe would not wish to see the coun- 
try return to such a system; but when 
they compared this period with that, let 
them not attribute the failure of 1815 and 
1816 to the mode of currency which had 
previously prevailed. Let them consider 
how far far free trade had relation to the pre- 
sent depression. He knew hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would say free trade had nothing to 
do with this crisis. Those Gentlemen said, 
** You bigoted Protectionists conceive all 
the evils of the country to arise from free 
trade, and you do not take into account 
the large railway expenditure, and the 
large sums sent abroad for the purchase of 
corn.’’ He had never argued that the 
large importations of corn during the late 
scarcity were to be attributed to free 
trade, because under any system they must 
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have imported largely; but what he wish- 
ed to call their attention to was the large 
exportation of bullion, and the evils which 
it produced. They supported the present 
free-trade system because they expected 
that, by the purchase of foreign corn, our 
manufacturers would advantageously dis- 
pose of their goods in exchange, so that, 
after all, the money would be kept at home. 
Those people said, the manufacturers of the 
United States would buy our goods; but 
he wished to see a calculation made, show- 
ing the proportion between the goods ex- 
ported and the corn imported; and he 
would also like to know upon what terms 
the Americans had consented to make 
such purchase. Why, the fact was, those 
people had bought a certain, comparatively 
small, quantity of goods at a ruinously 
low price; and we could hardly congratu- 
late ourselves upon selling at a loss, whilst 
they had taken a very great amount of our 
bullion. Our total exports were, in de- 
clared value, for the first nine months of 
1845, 41,700,000/.; in1846, 40,000,0002. ; 
in 1847, 39,000,000/.; thus showing a fall- 
ing off of more than 2,500,000/. between 
1845 and 1847. Those figures had been 
quoted by the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government. But did they furnish a 
picture of the state of things at the pre- 
sent moment? No such thing; for the 
state of the exports within the last few 
months was even worse than previously :— 

‘** As far as the transactions of the month are 
concerned, they exhibit a very unfavourable com- 
parison with those of the corresponding month of 
last year, showing a reduction of upwards of 
800,000/., which arises chiefly on cotton manufac- 
tures and yarn, linen manufactures and yarn, and 
woollen manufactures. This reduction upon the 
export trade of the month has reduced the aggre- 
gate amount of the exports, during.the nine 
months under review in the present year, some- 
what below that of 1846, and considerably below 
that of 1845. The exports of the nine months 
ending the 10th of October thus compare with 
the two preceding years :— 

“ Declared Value of Exports of British and 
Irish Produce for the nine months ending 10th 
October 1845, 1846, and 1847 :— 

1845. 1846. 

41,732,148/. 40,008,8741 
For the last month, ending October the 
10th, as compared with the similar periods 
in the two preceding years, the comparison 
is as follows :— 


1847. 
39,975,2071.” 


«« Exports—September 5 to October 10 :— 
1845. 1846. 1847. 
5,323,5531, 5,477,3891. 4,665,409/.” 
Was not this clear evidence that the 
balance of trade not only was against 
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England, but that it was become more go? 
He (Mr. Newdegate) would now say a few 
words with respect to imports. They had 
enormously increased, not solely in conse. 
quence of the necessity for the staple of 
life, corn, but the importation of articles of 
secondary necessity, which must be attribut. 
ed to the operation of free-trade measures, 
had enormously increased. He alluded 
particularly to the articles of butter, 
cheese, cocoa, and coffee, of which the re. 
turns were as follows :— 


1845, 
189,056 


1846. 
77,165 
216,191 


1847, 
243,140 
243,601 

3,764,353 
35,769,747 
Increase in 1847 

over 1845, 
53,984 
59,710 
748,052 
3,602,815 


Sutter, ewt, 
Cheese, ewt. 183,891 
Cocoa ... lb. 3,016,301 1,938,669 
Coffee ... lb. 32,166,932 35,099,814 

Less in 1846 than 
1845. 
11,891 
32,300 iner, 

1,077,632 

2,932,882 iner. 


Butter, ewt. 
Cheese, ewt. 
Cocoa ... lb. 
Coffee ... Ib. 


He would next allude to sugar and tea, of 
which the following were the returns :— 
1845. 1846. 1847, 
Sugar, ewt. 4,413,969 4,469,772 6,510,693 
Tea ... lb. 36,825,461 41,432,794 44,912,880 


Now, the statement he had made with re- 
spect to these imports, referred to the 
quantities only ; but he would give the 
value at the present current prices of the 
increase upon the two last articles ;— 
Ine. of 1847 
over 1845, 
2,096,724 
8,087,419 


Ine. of 1846 

over 1845. 
Sugar, ewt. 55,803 
Tea ... lb. 4,607,278 


£4,193,448 
803,741 


£4,997,189 


So that the value of these articles alone 
showed that we had expended nearly 
5,000.000/. more upon them in the nine 
months ending October, 1847, than in the 
nine months ending October, 1845; but 
had we succeeded in increasing the impor- 
tation of all articles alike? No; the de- 
crease in some articles of luxury, such as 
wine, showed that it was in vain to caleu- 
late upon forming a taste for luxuries with 
a view to increased revenue, by the dimi- 
nution of duty :— 
1845. 
Wine, gallons...5,839,679 
Decrease in 
1846 to 1845 
428,816 


1846. 1847. 
5,410,863 5,599,322 
Decrease in 
1847 to 1845. 


Wine, gallons 240,347 


In this case it was plain that, although the 
duty was decreased, they failed to increase 
the quantity imported, and, therefore, it 
was nothing more or less than a sacrifice 
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of revenue. So much for free trade. He 
did not wish to weary the House with de- 
tails, but thought it best to state facts 
and figures. It appeared, then, that under 
this boasted free-trade system the sober 
reality was, that the exports had fallen off 
1,500,0000. in the last nine months, as 
compared with 1845, and nearly 1,000,0007. 
within the last month; and would they, 
with such evidence before them, continue 
to support so restrictive a currency? The 
country was, he regretted to say, daily 
becoming worse in many respects; for 
thousands of men who had, up to this 
time, obtained employment upon railways, 
had been lately disbanded, and would be 
a burden upon the rates. But, then, how 
did our monetary system stand as re- 
garded foreign States? The Russian 
Government, taking advantage of our de- 
pression, had sent to purchase stock, and 
expended 300,000/. or 400,0001. worth of 
bullion; but was not this rather a delicate 
affair? this was only one instalment of a 
larger sum. He asked the House to con- 
sider the position in which this country 
might be placed, supposing the Russian 
Government to have purchased 2,000,0000. 
or 3,000,0002. of our securities, now that 
it was provided by the Act of 1844, that 
the Bank of England must, under certain 
contingencies, throw securities into the 
market? Russia bought up at a low price, 
and afterwards, being anxious, perhaps, to 
embarrass us in our monetary concerns, 
forced the securities purchased by her into 
the market, also at the very moment, per- 
haps, when the Government and the Bank 
were themselves obliged to sell. Why, 
such a stroke of policy would more effee- 
tually control us than any foreign war. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the 
returns which he read to the House, had 
not seemed much disposed to enlighten the 
House as to what the amount of circulation 
generally in the country was, but fixed our 
attention almost altogether on the Bank of 
England. He said little of the banks 
of Scotland, or Ireland. He did not give 
the circulation of the United Kingdom. 
[The CuanceLior of the ExcHEQUuER was 
understood to say that he had stated the 
amount of circulation in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, at a certain period. | 
He (Mr. Newdegate) would, however, read 
a few figures to the House, showing the 
comparative statement of the circulation of 
the Bank of England and the United King- 
dom for four months ending November 7, 


1847, and the same periods in 1846 :— 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Aug. 14. = Sept. 11. Oct. 9. 
1846+ +£20,603,010 20,280,558 20,282,897 
1847++ 18,784,890 18,102,589 18,540,852 
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Nov. 6, 
21,259,674 
20,226,714 





Decrease £1,818,120 2,177,969 1,942,065 1,012,960 


But let him now show to the House the 
contraction which the circulation of this 
country really experienced. These were 
the figures :— 


UNITED KINGDOM. 

Sept. 11. Oct. 9. 
37,817,416 39,155,525 
53,778,482 34,705,245 


Aug. 14, 
1846 - -£37,879,788 
1847++ 34,587,187 


Nov. 6. 
40,954,591 
36,756,205 





Decrease £5,292,301 4,038,934 4,450,278 4,218,386 


Now, this showed that the circulation of 
the Bank of England was about one- 
seventh more than the circulation of the 
other banks in the United Kingdom, and 
that the contraction of two millions of the 
Bank of England’s circulation produced 
a contraction of more than two millions 
in the circulation of the other banks, and 
that the action of the Bills of 1844-5, in 
producing contraction of circulation, was 
greater upon the provincial circulation than 
upon the eirculation of the Bank of Eng- 
land. But he would beg the attention of 
the House to another fact. Under the Act 
of 1844, the Bank was empowered to trade 
in discount with their reserves, arising 
from Government and other deposits. With 
the capital which appeared in the Bank re- 
turns under the head ‘Notes,’ the Bank went 
into the money market, not with their own 
capital, but a free gift made to them, under 
the operation of the Bill of 1844. This cost 
the Bank nothing, and, therefore, of course, 
the Bank could afford to undersell other 
discount houses. The other securities, as 
they were called, showed to what extent the 
Bank could afford to reduce its rate of dis- 
count, and had increased its discount busi- 
ness. Inthe month of September, 1844, 
these amounted to 8,645,2141.; in 1845, 
they amounted to 12,951,080/.; in 1846, 
they amounted to 12,982,6311.; and in 
1847, they amounted to 18,514,805]. 
The House would immediately see the im- 
portant bearing of these facts, and that the 
framers of the Act of 1844 had, by its pro- 
visions, secured that there should be a con- 
traction of credit previous to, or at least 
simultaneously with, a contraction of the 
circulation. He should be surprised indeed 
if the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer were to deny that this was the 
case, or that the amount of accommodation 
thus afforded by the Bank must necessarily 
vary with the amount of notes kept in re- 
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serve, after what occurred last spring; or 
that this was according to the intention 
of the Act of 1844. [The CHancEeLLor 
of the Excuequer: I do deny it.] Per- 
haps that might not be the intention of 
the framers of the Bill of 1844, but it 
could not be denied that that was the 
effect. He was glad to find, however, 
that the right hon. Gentleman was not 
prepared to carry out the Bill at all haz- 
ards, and that in that respect he was at 
variance with the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth, who said in the 
course of last spring—such was then his 
confidence in the operation of this Act: he 
said— 

“Let the Bank feel that its own position is in 
danger, and the convertibility of its notes is 
doubtful, then the Bank will have to consult not 
alone its own security, for that would be a sub- 
ordinate consideration, but the permanent welfare 
of the country by securing at any hazard the great 
object of the convertibility of paper into gold.” 
But perhaps they might be told that this 
convertibility was never in danger under the 
Act of 1844. Then let the country under- 
stand that it is to retain double the amount 
of bullion required previous to 1844, in 
order to satisfy the fears of the bullionists 
that convertibility, which had never failed 
since 1819, might be further secured. How- 
ever, he was glad to find that there was that 
point of difference between the two right 
hon. Baronets. He would now advert to 
another circumstance which, he thought, 
had been much undervalued. It was this 
—that on the 23rd of October last, there 
was imminent danger, either that the Bank 
of England should violate its charter, or 
that it must stop payment altogether. 
What were the circumstances of the case ? 
The notes kept in reserve in the Bank 
amounted to 1,176,000/., and, unless ru- 
mour were very much mistaken, which he 
had reason to know it was not, such was 
the pressure on the money market that 
various influential bankers waited upon the 
Government, and intimated that unless 
some relief were given, they must with- 
draw their deposits. These private de- 
posits amounted to 8,000,000/. sterling; 
and if even 3,000,000/. had been with- 
drawn, he would ask what alternative was 
there for the Bank between the violation 
of the Act of 1844 or stopping payment ? 
He might be told that they could obtain 
money by selling their securities; but, un- 
der the circumstances that had then arisen, 
he need scarcely ask what their value would 
be, or whether during a panic it was pos- 
sible to sell them. In fine, all he had to urge 
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upon the Government was this, that the 
present condition of the country should be 
considered—that, with the prospect of a lon 
investigation before them, they should not 
tamper with the best interests of the coun. 
try, by maintaining a law by which it was 
certain that the commercial pressure was 
increased, so long as the balance of trade 
was against us, and there was every rea- 
son to believe that it would not be imme. 
diately favourable. A law which had en. 
dangered the solvency of the Bank of Eng. 
land—a law which had already most unjust. 
ly made merchants sacrifice their property, 
He was told—and he had high authority 
for stating it—that the commercial losses 
in Liverpool this year alone amounted to 
2,000,000 sterling. This law had pro- 
duced unnatural cheapness. It had re- 
duced the price of cotton ld. per lb. less 
than it was at this time last year, in spite 
of a vastly diminished supply owing to a 
bad crop; and with such facts staring them 
in the face, could they congratulate the 
country on the pressure which had been 
produced? He had stated to the House 
the other night the number of failures 
which had taken place in the country. 
They then amounted to 117 first-rate houses 
which had stopped payment, and now they 
amounted to 143. Then look at the num- 
ber of bankruptcies. The bankruptcies 
during the last four months amounted to 
557, while the number in the correspond- 
ing months of last year amounted only to 
406—thus showing an increase of 171. 
He trusted, in the face of these facts, that 
no dogmatic adherence to a principle 
which had already proved impracticable, 
would prevent the Government from agree- 
ing to a relaxation of this offensive and re- 
strictive law. The right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said, in 1846, 
that no power of relaxation ought to be 
left in the hands of the Government; but 
it appeared that they were now obliged to 
depart from its regulations; and he would 
ask whether it was not more respectful to 
the Legislature that it should relax the 
laws which itself had made, rather than 
that the circumstances of the country 
should drive the Government to relax 
them? What was the opinion of the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
on the question whether the Government 
ought by the law to be permitted to exer- 
cise such a power? He said— 

“« We declined to accept that power, not from 


any unwillingness to undertake the responsibility, 
but because we thought that Parliament, and Par- 
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liament alone, ought to exercise the authority to 
relax that which Parliament had enacted. After 
the fullest consideration, we felt that it was a 
power which Government ought not to assume.” 


He believed the majority of the House 
had confidence in Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; but did they mean to leave practi- 
eally in their hands such a power as this ? 
For be it observed that during the recess 
the power rested solely with the Govern- 
ment; and through the exercise of it the 
Government possessed the power of alter- 
ing the monetary laws of the country: 
thereby they had the power of changing 
the value of every man’s property in the 
kingdom. He was not jealous of any le- 
gitimate power being placed in the hands 
of the Government; but he must say that 
this was a power which was unfit, and, 
more, which was unprecedented. It had 
been contended that, as no actual violation 
of the law had taken place in consequence 
of the letter of the 25th of October, no in- 
demnity was needed. But as the letter 
was contrary to the law, and as it was im- 
possible that the letter and the law could 
have both been in force at the same time, 
he must say that the argument, that, be- 
cause no increase of the circulation had 
taken place, therefore the law had not been 
violated, was a pretence too flimsy to im- 
pose upon any one. The letter of the Go- 
vernment was declared both by the Govern- 
ment and the Bank to have been in force 
till it was cancelled: we had experienced 
relief from it; and it was directly contrary 
to the Act of 1844—therefore, whilst the 
letter of the Government was in force, the 
law had been of no effect. He, for one, 
must say, that the House would show little 
regard to its own privileges if it did not re- 
quire Her Majesty’s Government to receive 
what they were willing to offer freely—an 
Act of Indemnity for having contravened 
the law and the decisions of Parliament. 
He trusted that they would assert this 
right, and that they would further insist 
that this weight should be taken from the 
springs of industry, as had been wisely 
suggested by the right hon. Member for 
Coventry. 

Mr. MITCHELL said, the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down had argued 
that the pressure in the country was in no 
degree owing to the expenditure on rail- 
ways, which, he said, was retained within 
the country; and yet soon afterwards he 
went on to quote the great increase in the 
imports of butter, cheese, &c., as one ele- 
ment in the distress, because they had 
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been paid for in bullion and not in manu- 
factures. Now, the argument of the hon. 
Gentleman made against his own position, 
because these increased imports of secon- 
dary articles of food had been caused by 
the demand for them by railway labourers 
and others, who had been paid an in- 
creased rate of wages; so that what- 
ever derangement of the currency could 
be traced to these importations might 
be directly attributed to the railways. 
This was still further proved by the 
hon. Gentleman’s quotation, that, while 
the articles consumed by the labouring 
classes had so enormously increased, the 
importation of wine, which was used by the 
rich, had not increased at all. He, for one, 
was not disposed to attribute much of the 
present distress to the railways; he attri- 
buted it rather to the enormous losses sus- 
tained by this country in the bad harvests, 
aggravated, he must say, by the unwise 
policy of the Government at the beginning 
of last Session. He did not wish to speak 
lightly of such a calamity as befell them 
last year; but he must say that the archi- 
episcopal letter, the proclamation of a day 
of fasting, the notice that the royal house- 
hold were to use coarser bread—all these 
were, as it were, advertising our wants to 
the whole world, who accordingly raised 
their prices upon us, and the consequence 
was that we were called upon to pay 10 
per cent for the corn more than we needed 
to have done. He did not mean to say 
that we had bought too much corn, but 
that we had paid too high a price for it. 
With regard to the complaint that we had 
had to pay for this corn in gold instead of 
in manufactures, it ought to be remember- 
ed that there were only two parts of the 
world from which corn could be procured, 
the extreme east of Russia and the United 
States; and it was not to be expected that 
in such a sudden emergency either the 
Cossacks and Calmucks of the one coun- 
try, or the backwoodsmen of the other, 
could all at once increase their consump- 
tion of our manufactures. With regard 
to the railway speculation, there was one 
circumstance that had always appeared ex- 
traordinary to him—he alluded to the 
speech of the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth on turning the first sod 
of the Trent Valley line. At a time of 
excessive speculation, it had the effect of 
exciting speculation still further, and di- 
recting it to one of the worst features of 
the railway system, the making of straight 
lines. At the same time, he admitted 
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that if Government had attempted to re- 
strict the railway speculation in 1846, they 
would only have driven the capital of the 
country into foreign speculations. But he 
was not so clear that the same effect would 
have followed in 1847. The tide of spe- 
culation was then on the turn, and any 
check on the part of Government would 
have done much good. The hon. Member 
for Stafford had referred to the monetary 
system of Russia as being a paper one. 
But he thought there was some mistake in 
this; for though there no doubt was a 
paper circulation in Russia, yet it was no- 
torious that it was supported on an enor- 
mous substratum of bullion, which was 
lying in the Government cellars of St. Pe- 
tersburgh. He thought the hon. Member 
for Warwickshire was also mistaken in his 
impressions regarding the investments of 
the Emperor of Russia in our funds. It 
was notorious that the Emperor had long 
invested capital in English securities, and 
since his agent here failed, which took 
place two years ago, he had chosen the 
Bank of England as his depositary. But 
the idea of the withdrawal of his invest- 
ments deranging the affairs of this country, 
was too weak to impose upon any man. 
With reference to the Bill of 1844, there 
was one circumstance which he did not 
think had been sufficiently alluded to—he 
meant the enormous check which it had 
imposed upon the circulation of country 
banks. If they had been allowed to issue 
their notes without the restrictions of this 
Bill, the country would have been inundat- 
ed with them on the security of railways. 
From that evil they had been preserved by 
the operation of this Bill. He must say he 
did not see the use of the appointment of 
a Government officer to the Bank. If 
there was such a necessity, he thought the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself ought 
to be so appointed, as no Government 
officer could give better advice to the Bank 
than the Financial Minister of the coun- 
try. He agreed with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
that every class of the mercantile commu- 
nity had been guilty of over-trading within 
the last few years, and he did not know 
what provision of legislation could correet 
that; but it must be left to the operation 
of such severe checks as they had sutfered 
during the present season. 

Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND was sur- 
prised that a person of such intelligence 
and ability as the right hon. Gentleman 
who spoke in the early part of the debate, 
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should conceive it possible that any one act 
or the whole of the acts of any one man, 
could have produced that complication of 
things in which they now found themselves, 
Truly, the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Tamworth must be a most wonderful 
man, and his Bill a most wonderful Bill, if 
he or it could have done one-twentieth 
part of the things which had been attri. 
buted to both. It was admitted on all 
hands that they were in the midst of a 
complication of misfortunes. He did not 
know what the meaning of the word 
“panic ’’ was if it did not mean that people 
were become alarmed at the consequences 
of their own folly. The right hon. Gentle 
man the Member for Coventry had showed 
most clearly that many things had contri- 
buted to produce that panic. Unquestion- 
ably the famine in Ireland had created a 
large demand for corn, and so far as that 
demand was extra the demand in former 
years, and not paid for in manufactures, it 
was paid for in bullion. If that gold were 
lying in our coffers, then it went away 
without affecting prices; but if it was not, 
but was in circulation, or had to be ob- 
tained, then of course the importation of 
corn contracted the currency, and caused 
prices to fall. With respect to the repeal 
of the corn laws, he was as much a dis- 
sentient from that measure as anybody; 
but he would oppose it in a fair stand-up 
fight, and not take advantage of a po- 
pular clamour to raise a ery against it 
that it did not deserve. He, however, 
did not believe that it had anything what- 
soever to do with their present circum- 
stances. With regard to railways, he 
confessed he considered Government was 
much to blame; notthe present Government 
only, but the last Government also. Be- 
-ause, when they were warned by their own 
Board—when Lord Dalhousie had made 
his report upon the subject, and called their 
attention to the magnitude of these under- 
takings—unquestionably they ought to 
have done something to check the railway 
mania that was then raging in the coun- 
try. But private gentlemen, as well as the 
Government, were to blame for sanctioning 
the speculations that came before them. 
It was evident that many of the schemes 
were got up by attorneys, surveyors, and 
engineers, merely as the means of making 
money. They obtained the sanction of 
gentlemen to those schemes, who allowed 
their names to be used as directors, without 
any inquiry into the merits of the plans 
proposed. This induced tradesmen and 
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men of small capital, who put confidence 
in those names, to subscribe to undertak- 
ings they knew nothing about. The way 
in which those men were injured was by 
their taking the money which they obtained 
out of the profits of their business, and 
which, in ordinary times, would be invested 
jn such business, and purchasing shares in 
railways for the sake of a greater amount 
of interest. One great evil resulting from 
this had been, the raising the interest on 
mortgages throughout the country; and he 
did believe that it would not end until they 
had witnessed a great sacrifice of landed 
property. Railroads were a description of 
work which could not stop. Railroads 
must be finished. Supposing a manufac- 
turer had a mill burnt down, and he spent 
100,0007. in rebuilding the mill, but found 
that it required 20,0001. more to finish the 
work, this 20,0007. he must have, for the 
100,0007. he had already spent, was use- 
less until the mill was finished. The rail- 
roads were in the same condition. They 
must be finished. They could not make 
any return for the capital already ex- 
pended until they were. The only differ- 
ence between a mill anda railroad was, 
that a mill belonged to a private indi- 
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vidual, or to a few individuals, whereas 
a railroad was the property equally of | 
every interest in the country. With | 
respect to the right hon. Baronet’s Bill | 
of 1844, he remembered that when it was 
first brought forward, he supposed it was 
to be the great precursor of a measure for 
putting an end to that connexion between 
the Government and the Bank which he 
thought had subsisted already too long. 
One provision, however, of that measure he 
had always considered exceedingly objec- 
tionable—he meant the weekly publication 
of the Bank balances. He was quite sure 
that no persons but the Bank Directors 
themselves were judges whether these bal- 
ances were favourable or not. But every- 
body who saw the weekly publication thought 
they were judges, and judged accordingly, 
and generally judged wrong. He might 
observe that although he was for many 
years conected with a well-known banking 
establishment in London, yet for the last 
fifteen years he had ceased to have di- 
rection of it; therefore any informa- 
tion he might possess on this subject was 
no more than what any other gentleman | 
might obtain. But it was quite obvious | 
that the mode of conducting the business | 
of the Bank now was quite different from 
What it was some years ago. The right 
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hon. Gentleman the Member for Coventry 
had gone into that subject; and he would 
not on this occasion pursue the point any 
further. I come now (said the hon. Gen- 
tleman) to the question of over-trading; and 
it is not for the sake of blaming any party, 
either those who have failed, or those who 
have stood, but it is for the sake of point- 
ing out to the House what is the real basis 
of this boasted modern system of trading. 
In olden times, when the argosies went 
out from Venice and Genoa, they carried 
goods to exchange for bullion, or, vice versd, 
they carried out bullion to pay for goods. 
There was no such thing as trading by 
means of paper, nor was that system adopt- 
ed until this nation chose to discard their 
legitimate kings, and bring over a Dutch- 
man. It was then that you entered upon 
the mischievous course which has brought 
you to your present pass. The individual the 
most judicious, most experienced, and most 
cautious in all matters connected with 
mercantile concerns, is reported to have 
lately made a statement which sets forth 
the nature of this paper system. I allude 
to Lord Ashburton. That noble Lord is re- 
ported to have said, that— 

“ Capital is a connexion of capital and credit, 
and when some wise people talk of solid capital 
apart from credit, they have no knowledge of the 
commerce either of this country or of any other 
put of the world. If a man has a capital of 
10,0002. or 20,000/., he may legitimately be doing 
business to three times that amount. All the ma- 
nufactures, and the whole trade of the country, 
from one end to the other, are carried on upon 
that plan.” 


If this be a true exposition of the system, 
then all I have to say is, that two-thirds of 
the trade of the country is perfectly rotten. 
I beg to ask what is credit? Credit is be- 
lief. You believe somebody. What do 
you believe ? Do you believe that this mer- 
chant or that man has got 50,0001? No, 
you do not, because you know that he has 
only got 10,0002. Do you believe that 
another merchant or another man has got 
100,0007. ? No, you do not, because you 
know he has only got 30,0007. It appears 
to me that what you call panic, or want of 
credit, is only a symptom that men are 
coming to their senses, and that they 
have determined no longer to give a man 
eredit for what they know he does not 
possess. Your system of credit is 
one which can never stand long. It 
is utterly impossible that it can be a 
sound principle, or one that is based in 
truth. This fallacious system of trade, 
which, after all, is nothing more than a 
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man trying to make others believe that he 
is three times richer than he really is, runs 
through the whole system of modern so- 
ciety. As in trade, so in his private af- 
fairs, a man, to keep up a false reputation, 
lives at a rate three times beyond his 
means. It does not become me to read a 
homily to this House; but I must say, that 
so much respect as the possession of money 
commands in this country is most disere- 
ditable to the age in which we live. It is 
perfectly astonishing to know that a man 
is not esteemed so much for his moral worth 
as he is according to the wealth which he 
possesses. So long as this morbid feeling 
shall exist in the country, so long will this 
system of false credit continue. But I will 
turn from that subject, and consider the 
case of the manufactures, and the manner 
in which they are affected by the great 
mechanical skill that pervades the country. 
Should any mill be burnt down to-day, 
it will be replaced by one so far supe- 
rior that the manufactured article will 
become much cheaper. Now, observe 
the consequence. Your whole system 


is to make things cheap; the consequence 
is, that a piece of goods which is sold on 
the Ist of December, 1847, at a certain 
price, will be sold on the 1st of December, 


1848, at a much lower price. Is it not 
quite obvious, then, that any man who 
bought goods this year, must sell them at a 
much lower price next year; and that he 
must be a loser unless he sells the goods 
instantly? This process runs through 
every branch of manufactures. I often see 
handbills placarded in shops, stating that 
the goods are selling below prime cost. It 
is supposed that these bills are a mere trap 
to take in the unwary; but I know them 
to be no such things. I know the articles 
are selling under prime cost, for I have 
many times witnessed it. It has been said 
that there always have been seasons of de- 
pression followed by seasons of prosperity; 
that there has always been a succession of 
gloom and sunshine in the commercial world 
—in short, that it is in the nature of things 
that it should be so. But how comes it to 
pass that these seasons of gloom and de- 
pression increase both in frequency and in- 
tensity? It is because you have changed 
the whole relative condition of society. In 
former times land was everything, and ma- 
nufactures nothing, or comparatively so. 
A distinction is found in your common law 
between that property which is real and 
that which is personal, because your com- 
mon law is common sense. That which is 
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permanent has an advantage over and be. 
yond that which is transitory and epheme. 
ral, But what has been your system of 
late years ? To cry down the real, and exalt 
the personal; to put down wool, and elevate 
cotton ; to depress the land-lord, and raise 
up the cotton-lord. You have cheapened 
your goods, and taken from your cus. 
tomers the means of buying them. You 
have made the towns rule the land; and at 
length you have found a man fitted for the 
purpose—a manufacturer of consummate 
eloquence, prudence, and judgment, who 
knows how to make his words tell, and 
who knows how to act as well as to talk, 
and he has come forward and said the 
towns shall rule the country. The towns 
do rule the country; and much good may 
it do them! No longer shall the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer be able to repose on 
a bed of roses. You have repealed the 
corn laws, and now you shall witness alter- 
nations of glut and scarcity. Your new 
commercial system shall lead to the amass- 
ing of colossal fortunes amidst starving 
millions. You shall have operatives lord- 
ing it over you; at one time burning mills, 
and at another sacking palaces. The en- 
lightened constituencies in towns have found 
out that this House is precisely the place, 
of all others, in which Ministers have no 
business to be. True, you may point to 
London, and ask, ‘‘ Ilave they not returned 
the First Lord of the Treasury ?’”’ Yes! 
but they have detracted somewhat from 
the grace of the boon by coupling him to 
a Jew. And the constituency par eacel- 
lence — the citizens of enlightened modern 
Athens—found out that their modern De- 
mosthenes was not worthy of a seat in the 
House, and they discarded the man most 
fitted to adorn this assembly, and sent in 
his place a Gentleman to teach us how to 
make paper. 

Mr. MACGREGOR said, that he would 
have abstained from obtruding himself on 
the attention of the House, were it not that, 
as the representative of a great commer- 
cial constitnency, he felt called upon, when 
the subject of commercial distress was 
under consideration, to address a few ob- 
servations to the House. His right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had stated with great ability the causes of 
the commercial distress which had visited 
the country, and although he agreed with 
his right hon. Friend in attributing the 
distress to those causes, he differed from 
him as to the degree to which some of the 
causes had operated. He conceived that 
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the deficient harvest and the loss of the 
otato crop was the principal cause of the 
distress which prevailed. With respect to 
railways, although Parliament had passed 
a much greater number of Railway Bills 
than he thought it was wise to do, he did 
not attribute much of the distress to in- 
yestments in railways; for, during the pe- 
riod of unparalleled scarcity which had 
recently prevailed, he believed that the 
employment afforded by railways had, to 
a great extent, relieved the distress of the 
country. Nor didhe attribute the distress 
to the Bank Charter Act of 1844, although 
he thought that Act was defective, and 
believed that it would be productive of so 
much inconvenience that Parliament would 
be obliged to remedy its defects. It was 
his opinion that we should never have a 
currency not convertible into gold; but, at 
the same time, he conceived that the re- 
strictions imposed by the Bank Charter 
Act of 1844 constituted, particularly as 
regarded Scotland, a grievance, and must 
necessarily cause much inconvenience, and 
some commercial distress. It was a matter 


of regret to him that his right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer referred 
to the Scotch banking system, or rather 
the joint-stock banks of that country, in 


terms which were calculated to create an 
erroneous impression respecting those es- 
tablishments. He believed that to the 
system of Scotch banking, coupled with 
the economy and industry of the people, 
the general prosperity of that country, and 
the great improvements made in manufac- 
tures and agriculture, must be attributed. 
The best test of the merits of the Scotch 
banks was to be found in the small number 
of failures which had taken place, and 
also in the fact that of the establishments 
which had failed nearly all had paid in full 
their obligations to the public. Ie begged 
leave to read a passage from Mr. M‘Culloch’s 
Statistics of the British Empire, on the 
subject of Scotch banks :— 

“ Owing partly to the superior stability derived 
from their extensive proprietary, but more perhaps 
to the less risk attending the business of banking 
in Scotland, bankruptcies have been very rare 
among Scotch banks, ‘They have long enjoyed 
the unlimited confidence of the public, and from 
their receiving small sums (10J.) as deposits, and 
paying interest upon them at about 1 per cent 
below the market rate, they have contributed 
much to diffuse a spirit of economy, and to in- 
crease accumulation. One pound notes were is- 
sued by the Bank of Scotland in 1704, and their 
issue has been thence continued to the present 
day ; the Act prohibiting their circulation in Eng- 
land not having been extended to Scotland. For 
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many years past very little gold coin has been 
seen in Scotland. The Scotch banks make their 
advances partly by discount of bills, and partly by 
what are called cash credits. The latter is a 
very convenient method ofissue. A cash account 
is a credit given by the bank to an individual 
drawing for it, wholly or partially, as he pleases, 
replacing it in the same way—being charged in- 
terest only only on the portion he withdraws.” 


A little pamphlet written in 1734 by Pat- 
rick Lindsay, then Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh, gives an account of the condition of 
Scotland previously to the establishment 
of banks in that country. Mr. Lindsay 
says— 

“ We were then strangers to trade. War was 
our trade, and military discipline our profession and 
sole study. When we had peace at home our gen- 
tlemen and persons of quality went abroad in quest 
of foreign adventures, and carried with them num- 
bers of the common people as soldiers and troops 
for foreign service. Many of them were engaged 
on both sides in these wars in the Low Countries.”’ 
No country had ever developed its resources 
so extensively and so advantageously as 
Scotland had since the Royal Bank was 
established, in 1727. No country of equal 
population had made greater improvements 
in agriculture and manufactures. It would 
be unjust, in referring to the progress which 
Scotland had made, to withhold all allusion 
to the excellence which she had attained 
in naval architecture, particularly in the 
department of steam vessels. The admi- 
rable steamers which run between Liver- 
pool and Boston and New York were all 
built in the Clyde; and it was not going 
too far to assert, that better vessels than 
those constructed in Scotland, whether for 
the purpose of war or commerce, never 
ware launched from the dockyards of this 
country. All this had taken place under 
the Scotch system of banking; and there- 
fore he trusted that no attempt would be 
made to interfere rashly with a system 
which had produced such beneficial results. 
Let it be understood that he did not wish 
to see a system of currency in Scotland 
which should not be convertible into gold; 
all he maintained was, that the Scotch 
banks were adapted to the wants of the 
country in which they were established, 
and answered every purpose which was re- 
quired from them. 

Mr. SANDARS: Sir, nothing but a 
paramount sense of duty to my constitu- 
ents, and to that order of British mer- 
chants to which I belong, would have in- 
duced me to have risen on the present oc- 
casion to address the House. Sir, I claim 
the indulgence of the House, not only as a 
new Member, but still more as having just 
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passed through the fiery furnace of afflic- 
tion from a severe domestic bereavement. 
Sir, I have heard during the present de- 
bate, a variety of opinions given as to the 
cause of the mercantile distress, and the 
monetary difficulties under which we have 
been and still are suffering; also almost as 
many remedies proposed as there are hon. 
Gentlemen who have spoken on the sub- 
ject; and perhaps, Sir, before I sit down, 
I may add another to that number. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Coventry attributed much of the distress 
to the transition state through which we 
were passing, from protection to free trade, 
aggravated by railways and the Currency 
Bill of 1844. The hon. Member for Staf- 
ford attributed it entirely to the Currency 
Bill of 1844; whilst my hon. Friend the 
Mover of the Address laid nearly all the 
blame on railway expenditure. The right 
hon. Baronet the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, though he did not go quite so far, 
yet he attributed much of our monetary 
difficulties to the same cause; other hon. 
Gentlemen had blamed free trade exclu- 
sively for all our disasters. Sir, I differ from 
all these opinions, and will shortly give 
myreasons. I shall first take the negative 
side of the question, and state to the House 
what I believe are not the causes of this 
distress. The right hon. Baronet the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer enumerates 
in the last seven years some 110,000,0001. 
which have been expended in railways, 
leaving some 130,000,0007. to be raised 
the next three years. Sir, I do not at- 
tempt to justify Parliament in granting so 
many railways in three years. I think 
hon. Members who passed these Bills have 
incurred a deep responsibility in granting 
powers to make lines in some five years, 
which ought to have extended over at least 
twenty years—and in turning a deaf ear 
to the able reports and judicious advice of 
the Board of Trade. But, Sir, what I wish 
to show is this—that railways are not the 
chief cause, but a mere rivulet in compa- 
rison with the mighty stream of commer- 
cial embarrassment which has well nigh 
overwhelmed us. I wish also to show, Sir, 
that railways do not impoverish the country 
—they do not take gold out of the country 
—they do not force the exchanges against 
us, nor do they make “ floating capital 
fixed,’ nationally speaking, though they 
may individually. For instance, suppose 
I sink 50,0007. in constructing railways, 
one portion of that goes for land; another 
for iron; another, and by no means a small 
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sum, to the lawyers and Parliament for 
procuring the Bill; and a still larger sum to 
the contractor, who deals it out again to 
the labourer, or for the purchase of mate. 
rials for the line. So there is only that 
portion of it goes out of the country, and 
becomes lost as it were to the country, 
which is paid as extra wages to the labour. 
er over what he would otherwise procure, 
For instance, supposing that there are 
250,000 ** navvies”” employed at 20s. per 
week, these men, had they not been so 
employed, would have had to live. Sup- 
pose their wages would have been 12s, 
per week, then, Sir, the difference would 
be about five millions; and presuming 
they spent half their extra wages in food 
which had to be imported, that would make 
two and a half millions as a drain on the 
country: the rest circulates through our 
commercial system in like manner as the 
blood does through the human body, revi- 
vifying the whole. But, Sir, there is one 
important feature connected with railways, 
and which, I believe, no hon. Gentleman 
has yet alluded to, and that is the large 
sums sent from this country to be invested 
in foreign railways. I know not the 
amount, but this I do know, the sum is 
considerable, and has far more influence 
on our money matters than all the English 
railways put together; and it is a subject 
for grave consideration, if we suspend 
railways in this country, whether we shall 
not drive our capitalists abroad, to in- 
vest in foreign railways; which will be 
a real subtraction of capital from the 
country. Sir, some hon. Members have 
attributed our distress to the Monetary 
Bill of 1844. I am not going to defend 
that measure. My opinion of it is not re- 
cently formed. I always said, in good 
times and times of prosperity it was an 
inoperative or useless measure; and that 
in times of difficulty it would not work; 
that it would prove too stringent in its na- 
ture, and would produce ruin and destrue- 
tion if fully acted upon. Sir, this I need 
not attempt to prove; the fact is too visi- 
ble to us all, and the integrity of that 
measure cannot now be maintained. I am 
not going to censure the Government for 
their letter of October 25th, only that I 
think they delayed it too long; had they 
interfered a month earlier, much mischief 
and ruin would have been prevented; but 
I do blame them for fixing the minimum 
rate of interest at 8 per cent. It has m- 
flicted a severe blow on the mercantile in- 
terests of the country. Previous to this 
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notice, discounts were to be had in the 
country for 5 or 6 per cent; even in York- 
shire 6 per cent was the current rate; but 
afterwards the rate was generally raised to 
8 per cent. The relief came at a time 
when it was least needed—when the panic 
was subsiding, when the exchanges were 
turning in our favour, and every week gold 
was flowing back to the country. Being 
satisfied that the Bill of 1844 cannot be 
allowed to remain, I am disposed to join in 
the appointment of a Committee to exa- 
mine into the cause of our commercial dis- 
tress, particularly as respects the Bill of 
1844. The only objection I have is as 
regards the time. I fear the labours of 
the Committee, for so comprehensive an 
object as the Motion of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
will not be terminated during the present 
Session. If so, Parliament ought not to 
separate without passing a temporary mea- 
sure investing the Government and the 
Bank with a relaxing power in case of 
need. Sir, the next cause of the distress 
is, according to the opinions of some hon. 
Gentlemen on this side of the House, the 
free-trade policy of the Government. Sir, 
in this opinion I must beg to differ from 
them; and, in doing so, let me tell the 
House I was never an advocate of the 
principles of the free-trade policy of the 
Anti-Corn-law League. I happened to be 
a director of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce at the period when the hon. 
Member for the West Riding of Yorkshire 
and the hon. Member for Stirling Burghs 
were directors; and when they first brought 
forward their plans for a total repeal of the 
corn laws, I, Sir, did my utmost to oppose 
what I considered was most hazardous and 
dangerous policy. But, Sir, I and those 
with whom I acted were defeated; they 
triumphed in that Chamber—they have 
since triumphed in this House. We as a 
country are committed to free trade, or 
what they call free trade; and, as far as I 
am concerned, it shall have a full and a 
fair trial; and I sincerely hope, for the 
good of the country, they may prove right 
and I may prove wrong. At any rate, as 
yet it has had no trial. We should have 
had free trade in corn, at least ls. duty, 
under the old law; and though under that 
law the imports might have been less, yet, 
T contend, and am prepared to prove, we 
have not imported one bushel of grain too 
much. It is not fair to attribute our pre- 
sent difficulties to free trade, though no 
doubt as regards sugar, and various provi- 
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sions, the free-trade measures have in- 
creased our difficulties. I now come, Sir, 
to the point, to the chief and great cause 
of our commercial and manufacturing dis- 
tress. It is, Sir, owing to the large im- 
ports of grain consequent upon the defi- 
cient harvests of 1845 and 1846, particu- 
larly as regards the potato disease in the 
sister country, depriving some six millions 
of people of their accustomed food. The 
right hon. Baronet the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has told you that from June, 
1846, to January, 1847, 5,000,0007. were 
paid for foreign corn; from January to 
July, 14,000,000/. more; and in the three 
next months, from July to October, a fur- 
ther 14,000,000/.; making in all the enor- 
mous sum of 33,000,0000. of dead loss to 
the country. Pray, Sir, is not this suffi- 
cient to account for our difficulties, leaving 
railways out of the question? How has 
this large sum been met, when only some 
seven millions of gold have left the coun- 
try? Why, Sir, by withdrawing all fo- 
reign balances due to this country; by the 
sale of foreign securities held in this coun- 
try; by the forcing off our manufactures 
at any price, regardless of the cost; and 
by keeping low stocks of the raw article. 
Sir, I consider this the base of the pyra- 
mid of our difficulties, railways the column, 
and the Currency Bill of 1844 the apex. 
Sir, having found fault with the Currency 
Bill of 1844, it is but fair that I should 
state more fully my views as a remedy for 
that evil. If the sum of fourteen millions 
issued on securities were extended, it would 
be a great improvement. Still, Sir, in 
times of pressure and dearness, the cur- 
rency might be inadequate. When wheat 
is ruling at 51. per quarter, it stands to 
common sense that the circulation of the 
country banks should be greater than 
when wheat is at 50s. per quarter. The 
Bill of 1844 restricts this, and confines the 
circulation to the average of the five pre- 
ceding years. Sir, I would allow the 
country banks to issue any amount of 
paper they required, giving ample security 
to the Government for such issue. Self- 
interest would be a sufficient protection 
against the abuse of this power. I would 
also, Sir, issue at once fourteen millions of 
Government notes, and pay off the Bank’s 
debt; these, Sir, to be inconvertible as re- 
gards the public so long as the Bank Char- 
ter lasts. And further, to allow the Bank 
to issue what further amount of notes they 
may deem prudent for the wants of the 
country. We should thus get rid of the 
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dreadful screw which inflicts so much ruin 
and disorder on the trading community. 
Sir, before I sit down, I shall, with the 
permission of the House, allude to a sub- 
ject personal to myself as a corn merchant 
and an importer of grain. When I had 
not the honour of a seat in this House, I 
well remember the charges brought against 
the importers of grain. A noble Lord 
designated them as ‘‘ gambling specula- 
tors, regrators, and forestallers.’’ Sir, I 
stand here to deny these charges, and to 
state to the House and the country there 
is not in the kingdom a more honourable 
class of merchants than the corn merchants, 
and those engaged in importing foreign 
grain. Sir, if any justification of their 
proceedings were necessary, we have the 
fact of the noble Lord at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government coming down to 
this House in January last, asking for a 
suspension of the corn and navigation laws, 
to encourage the importation of grain; and 
again in July, repeating that application, 
and stating to this House it was necessary 
for the wants of the country to encourage 
the bringing in of every bushel of grain 
that could be procured. I think, Sir, these 
facts, to say nothing of the daily publica- 
tion in the leading newspapers of the 
alarming accounts of want and famine in 
prospective, were a sufficient justification 
for the exertions made by the corn im- 
porters to bring it to our shores from all 
parts of the world. Sir, these large im- 
ports, together with the fine weather, did 
bring prices down in the months of July 
and August, from 110s. per quarter for 
wheat to 5ds.; from 50s. per barrel for 
flour to 25s., and even less. Sir, was this 
no boon to the country? Was this no re- 
lief to our labouring population? Sir, the 
corn importers deserve rather the thanks 
of Parliament and the country than their 
censure. They entered into those specu- 
lations at the suggestion of the Govern- 
ment, yet, no doubt, with a view to their 
own profit, as all mercantile business is 
based on profit. The speculation failed. 
It proved their ruin, but was the salvation 
of the country. Sir, I am prepared to 
prove that had it not been for the favour- 
able weather in the three months pre- 
ceding and during harvest, prices would 
still have advanced, and that we should not 
have imported enough for our wants, and the 
corn merchants would not have been ruined. 
As it is, Sir, not one bushel of grain or 
one barrel of flour have been imported 
more than the wants of the country re- 
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quire. What has become of the immense 
importation of grain, 10,000,000 quarters, 
from January to November 10 this year? 
Where are the stocks ? Why, Sir, in Liver. 
pool, where the imports of flour have 
been 2,400,000 barrels for the year ending 
September 30, it is calculated not more 
than 200,000 barrels are left, and this in. 
cludes sour and above one-half that which 
is unfit for human food. Sir, I do not 
wish to be a prognosticator of evil; but I 
would warn the House against that tone of 
confidence assumed by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Chancellor of the Exchequer, of 
returning prosperity. I tell the House it 
is probable a further import of corn, to the 
extent of probably some eight millions of 
value, will be required to carry us on to 
another harvest. And, Sir, I ask the 
right hon. Baronet what position we are 
in to meet this drain—no surplus of gold, 
of stocks of goods, or securities—foreign 
balances all withdrawn. I fear, therefore, 
Sir, we must look forward yet to great 
difficulties; perhaps during the next year 
as great or even greater than we have al- 
ready passed through. I have, Sir, en- 
deayoured to prove that our commercial 
distress is not owing to railways, to the 
Currency Bill, or to free trade. All, no 
doubt, have aggravated our difficulties; but 
the one great cause which has led to our 
difficulties is the deficiency of the harvests 
of 1845 and 1846, particularly as regards 
the potato crop in Ireland. 

Sir W. CLAY concurred in the feeling 
which he thought was general in the House, 
to assent to the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman, although he could have wished 
that the instruction to the Commitee had 
been somewhat less large. Assuming, 
therefore, that the good sense of the Mem- 
bers of the Committee, if not the instruc- 
tion itself, would induce them to limit their 
inquiries within a manageable compass, he 
was satisfied that great good was likely to 
result from the appointment of the Com- 
mittee. There could be no doubt that, in 
the important subject to which their in- 
quiries would be mainly directed, great 
diversity of opinion might exist; and it 
would be satisfactory, therefore, to the 
House and to the country, that the facts 
and reasonings of the question that would 
be submitted to the Committee should be 
fairly elucidated; and that if there should 
be any fresh measures, those measures 
should be grounded on the experience of 
the last twelve months, and the judgment 
of those best competent to turn that expe 
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rience to account. In assenting to the 
appointment of the Committee, he wished 
to guard himself against being supposed to 
expect much as the immediate result of 
their labours. The utmost that legisla- 
tion could effect with reference to the mo- 
netary condition of the country, rather 
consisted in averting evil than in originat- 
ing good. When, therefore, he heard a 
Gentleman so well entitled to respectful 
attention as the hon. Member for Hunting- 
don use the language he did, he wished to 
guard himself against being supposed to 
participate in such expectations, or to ac- 
knowledge any such power to exist. The 
rate of interest, and the cheapness of mo- 
ney, must depend upon the supply and de- 
mand of capital. It seemed to him that 
it was utterly beyond the power of the 
Legislature to add one single pound to the 
capital of the country. The utmost that 
it could do was to take care that the cir- 
culation, consisting partly of money and 
partly of paper, should not exceed the pro- 
per amount. The currency of this, as of 


every country, meant the convertibility of 
its paper into money; but experience had 
shown that where the issue of paper money 
had been entrusted to those who profited 
by the issue, they issued to a greater ex- 


tent than the metallic money. To obviate 
these evils was the sole object of the Act 
of 1844. It had been suid that the imme- 
diate authors of that Act claimed for it a 
much higher power—that it would render 
a monetary crisis impossible. He certainly 
did not himself recollect that the right hon. 
Member for Tamworth used any such lan- 
guage. Although an humble and zealous 
supporter of the Bill of 1844, he never in- 
dulged in any such anticipations. The 
only question worth the consideration of 
the House was whether the object of the 
Act of 1844 was desirable, and whether 
that object was obtained. The object of 
the Act of 1844 was, as he had stated, to 
secure that our paper currency should fluc- 
tuate only as metallic currency, and thereby 
secure at all times the convertibility of our 
paper. This object was of incalculable 
importance, and under circumstances of 
the greatest difficulty had been fully and 
completely attained. He would not advert 
to those cireumstances: they had been 
fully and ably stated by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; but there could be no 
doubt that those cireumstances had a ten- 
deney to press on the resources of the 
country, and to create a monetary disturb- 
ance to an extent without a parallel in 
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the history of this or perhaps of any other 
country. Was the country better prepared 
by the Act of 1844 to meet the coming 
storm? What were the facts? On all 
previous oceasions of a drain of gold, the 
limitation of banking accommodation was 
much longer delayed than during this last 
panic. It was on record that there had 
been no limitation of the issue of country 
bank notes, or of notes of the Bank of 
England. To what did we owe our present 
safety ? To what did we owe that we were 
in a better condition now, than we were 
six weeks back? Was it owing to the let- 
ter of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
of the noble Lord? The noble Lord and 
his right hon. Friend would be the very 
last to make that assertion—they would 
admit that it was not owing to the effect 
of relaxation, but to the operation of the 
Act of 1844 that we owed the influx of 
bullion. It was not without considerable 
hesitation that he expressed an opinion on 
the policy of the letter of the 25th of Oc- 
tober; but he believed that his right hon. 
Friend would not hesitate to avow that 
the relief which alone could have been 
afforded by the relaxation, would have 
been contrary to sound principles, and 
pregnant with dangerous consequences. 
Although his right hon. Friend had failed 
to convince him that the step taken by 
the Government was inevitable, yet he was 
bound to say that he hesitated before he 
ventured to condemn the step then taken 
by the Government, or to pronounce that 
the responsible advisers of the Crown were 
not justified, under the circumstances, in 
acting as they had done. Of this he was 
certain, that the right hon. Gentleman 
and the noble Lord deplored as much as 
he could the necessity for the step they 
felt themselves compelled to take. He 
believed also they were aware of the un- 
just consequences to which that step might 
by possibility lead. This also he was bound 
to add, that if the step was inevitable, in 
his opinion it was judiciously taken at the 
right time. The hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down had deplored the step not 
being taken earlier. In his opinion the 
best justification of its being taken at 
all was, that it was taken so late. If the 
letter had been written whilst the ex- 
changes were adverse, he believed the re- 
sult must have been most distressing to 
the country. He believed the result would 
have been, that seven millions of paper 
would have been issued by the Bank; that 
the exchanges would have been more and 
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more adverse; and to remedy that state of 
affairs, the Bank would have resorted to 
more stringent measures, or, if not, we 
should have had to witness a suspension of 
cash payments. It was only on such ocea- 
sions that the interference of Government 
could be justifiable. But there could be 
no doubt that this measure of the respon- 
sible Minister of the Crown did, in point 
of fact, raise the question whether the Act 
of 1844 could be permitted to remain in 
its present state. He remembered that at 
the time of the passing of the Act, it was 
a question whether the power possessed by 
the Government should have been vested 
by the Queen in Council. He could only 
hope, that if in the Committee it were 
necessary to adopt any such proposition, 
that the Act would be rigidly and firmly 
maintained. The events of the last three 
years tested the value of the measure; 
and he was satisfied that in that measure 
a large proportion of those most competent 
to judge concurred. He utterly denied 
that the Act of 1844 was restrictive of the 
currency of the country. Under that Act4 
the currency was made to expand to its ut- 
most extent. All that was done was to 


prevent an unhealthy and fictitious expan- 


sion. It was perfectly idle to think of ex- 
cluding the consideration of the contract 
with the Bank of England from any dis- 
cussion upon the working of the Act of 
1844; and he would remind the House of 
the vast powers wielded by that establish- 
ment. The Bank of England was, first, 
the Bank of the State; next, it had the 
exclusive issue of notes in the metropolis, 
and within a radius of sixty miles. The 
Bank of England issued more than one- 
half of the entire paper currency of the 
country. In its private provinee its capi- 
tal for banking purposes was between 
thirty and forty millions, With these 
facts before the House, it was idle to 
think of stopping discussion upon the con- 
tract of the Bank with the public, espe- 
cially as the results of its working for the 
last twelve months, showed that some in- 
terference was necessary. He was of 
opinion that much of that period of diffi- 
culty was attributable to the mismanage- 
ment of the resources of the Bank of Eng- 
land. He gave the Directors full credit 
for the best intentions; but they had made 
considerable mistakes in their management; 
and in his opinion, first between January 
and April, and next between August and 
October, they had highly aggravated, if 
not wholly produced the pressure of those 
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periods. He implored, however, individual 
Members of that House not to encourage 
by unguarded language hopes and expec. 
tations on the part of the public which 
could never be fulfilled. To do so, would 
have a tendency to induce a belief among 
the mercantile and manufacturing classes 
that it was in the power of the House to 
add to the available capital of the country, 
whilst it was only by the exercise of in. 
dustry and care that it could be obtained, 
In conclusion, he had only to say, it was 
impossible to avoid thinking that the mo- 
netary system of the country must be un- 
sound in some essential particulars, when it 
permitted the continued existence of houses 
which for years had not been in a solvent 
condition. 

Mr. MASTERMAN said, it was not 
his intention to occupy time by entering 
into the various details which might be 
given of the existence of commercial dis. 
tress. Many reasons might be stated, 
which in some measure had contributed to 
that distress; but as it would be the duty 
of the Committee to take that subject into 
consideration, the proper time for discus. 
sing it would be when the Committee had 
made their report. He should not, indeed, 
have risen, if he had not noticed with con- 
siderable regret the remarks which had 
fallen from the hon. Baronet the Member 
for the Tower Hamlets, who had so under- 
rated the act of the Government in their 
letter of the 25th of October, that he was 
anxious to bear his testimony to the credit 
the Government deserved for interfering at 
that moment to prevent the fatal calami- 
ties which must otherwise have occurred. 
He believed the country never was in & 
more painful position than it was pre- 
viously to that letter. It was his duty, 
along with some other Gentlemen, to have 
an interview with the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, and they recom- 
mended strongly—he hoped properly too— 
to the consideration of the Government the 
situation of the Bank. There was an ap- 
prehension that no money was to be found 
there, yet that the panic existed without a 
real cause. There was plenty of money 
out from the Bank, and the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government put this ques- 
tion — ‘* Have you not a large amount of 
notes out in circulation?’’ His answer 
was, that there was a large amount of notes 
out, but they were not in useful circula- 
tion; that the panic was such, that notes 
were locked up in all directions, not avail- 
able to those who required them. He as- 
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sured the House, that in advocating the 
expansion of the Bill of 1844, he had no 
desire or intention to encourage specula- 
tion, or to support those houses which had 
no right to support; but because it had 
been his lot to observe with deep regret so 
many men having securities, upon which at 
any other time they could command money, 
completely paralysed. After what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets, he felt anxious to pay his tribute 
of respect and thanks to the Government 
for the manner in which they had acted on 
that consideration. He would say but 
little more, though he was not giving his 
reasons for the present commercial distress, 
except that it was pretty well known he 
had never been in favour of the Bill of 
1844, The Bill might be very good, or it 
might not; of that he was no judge: whe- 
ther it was sufficient or not, he was not 
able to say; but he was certain no man 
was bold enough to say that fourteen mil- 
lions was the exact amount required for the 
circulation of this country. He would ask 


his right hon. Friend the Member for Tam- 
worth, whether he would not be inclined 
now to support an expansion of the Act of 
1844 in case of necessity ? Let the Bank 
have power to issue a greater sum than 


fourteen millions with the sanction of Her 
Majesty’s Government. He had ever main- 
tained that opinion, and he was convinced 
that the Bill could no longer work of it- 
self, The alarm in the public mind had 
been allayed to a considerable degree by 
the letter of the 25th of October; that let- 
ter was now withdrawn, and a Committee 
of Inquiry was to be appointed. No per- 
son could tell how long that Committee 
would sit; therefore he hoped that in the 
meantime some resolution would be adopted 
by the House, whereby the public would 
know that the Bank might issue more 
notes, provided they had the sanction of 
the Government. 

Mr. BLEWITT said, he had given a 
notice with a view to introduce such an 
Amendment, and he hoped that the hon. 
Member for the city of London would sup- 
portit. With regard to the discussion before 
the House, he considered himself entitled 
to offer an opinion, as he had considerable 
experience in commercial matters; and he 
believed it to be one of the most wicked 
and mischievous Acts that had ever passed 
that House. It was a piece of banking 
mechanism, invented by Mr. Jones Loyd, 
Which adjusted itself, and which might be 
called a money-meter. Never did so pom- 
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pous a scheme end in so miserable a fail- 
ure. This wonderful invention had pro- 
duced such dreadful effects, that he might 
with great truth call it the infernal ma- 
chine, which, by its explosion, had man- 
gled trade, prostrated commerce, annihi- 
lated credit, and spread through the length 
and breadth of the land universal terror, 
misery, and confusion. He wished to call 
attention to a speech delivered in 1819 by 
the right hon. Member for Tamworth, 
which bore materially on the question be- 
fore the House. The right hon. Baronet, 
in introducing the resolutions which were 
the foundation of his Bill in 1819, said— 


“ Tt is impossible to prescribe any limitation to 
the issue to be brought into operation at any pe- 
riod, however remote. The quantity of circula- 
tion varies so materially in periods of depression 
and of prosperity, that the House must be aware 
of the impossibility of fixing on any prescribed 
limits.” 


Now, this reasoning appeared to him (Mr. 
Blewitt) quite as conclusive in 1844 as in 
1819; yet, in 1844, the right hon. Baronet 
introduced a limitation at variance with 
the arguments, so consistent with reason 
and common sense, that he used in 1819. 
In 1844, the right hon. Baronet assumed 
as an admitted principle that the Bank re- 
gulated its issues by the price of gold and 
the rate of foreign exchanges—an idea 
which, it was stated before the Bullion 
Committee in 1810, had never been heard 
of, and which excited general astonishment 
among the witnesses when the question 
was proposed to them, The Bank then 
acted on a principle which had been hand- 
ed down from their predecessors for more 
than a century—a principle under which 
legitimate commercial bills, drawn on the 
merchants of London, were always dis- 
counted, and which they never dreamt of 
refusing because foreign exchanges were 
adverse or the price of gold was high. This 
foreign exchange principle, on which the 
right hon. Member for Tamworth founded 
his Bill of 1844, was never heard of be- 
fore it was ‘introduced in 1810 by Mr. 
Horner. The merchants of the city of 
London were happy under the paternal fos- 
tering influences of the Bank of England; 
but since the Bank had fallen under the 
management of the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth and that House, he 
could only say— 


“ Fortunati nimium sua si bona norint.” 


He could not conceal the disgust he felt at 
seeing the Bank compelled to rule its con- 
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duct by such a principle. The hon. Mem-| quirements of the law. When the Bank of 
ber read extracts from the evidence taken England was established in 1694, it issued 
in 1841, by which searcity of money, scar- | notes for 20/., which at that day represent. 
: : ae | aa 
city of food, commercial failures, merchants | ed four hundred shillings. In 1715, the 
and manufacturers being compelled to re-| guinea coin in gold, which represented 
duce their transactions, workmen out of | twenty-one shillings, was issued. In 1744, 
gre ee ara ete pean = ja ws wa same Bmp a an par 
ie Jones Loyd system. Did they want | ment of an obligation in silver. In 1817, 
to know more than that? Was not that | the sovereign was issued, and declared to 
proof positive that the present commercial | be a legal representative of twenty shil- 
distress was the result of the Bank Char-| lings. It would be seen by this short his. 
ter Act? Indeed, it was the object of the tory of the matter, that the system for 
Act to produce it. It was quite clear that, | which the right hon. Member for Tam. 
from whatever causes it might be pro-| worth took so much credit, had been in 
duced, the panic was considerably increased | operation for the last 150 years. The right 
by the refusal of the Bank to discount le-| hon. Baronet had’no ground for saying 
gitimate commercial bills; and that it was | that his Bill of 1819 restored the ancient 
— —_— cd ears een Hf | ove of ay ange ag for “od appeared vn 
re Chancellor of the IKxchequer to the | that up to 1//4 all the obligations of the 
Governors of the Bank. When that letter | kingdom, including Bank of England notes, 
_ —— — the a — could aoe eo a a. in god or sil- 
rom their rottenness to supply the de- | ver. rom 1(/4to Llid/, any 0 igations 
ficiency of that article of food in 1845 and | which did not exceed 25/. might be paid 
1846? Had the money expended on rail-| in silver; and it was not until 1819 that 
roads unfixed itself, and returned into the | gold became the exclusive standard. Many 
ordinary channels of floating capital? Had | writers on political economy—Locke, he 
the mercantile houses which had failed | believed, particularly—recommended that 
arisen from their ashes, and were proceed- | gold pieces should be issued of a certain 
ing as if nothing had happened to their | weight and fineness, and that those pieces 
eredit? Had the 33,000,0001. exported should be allowed to find their level in the 
for corn come tripping back to the magic | money market. Now, he believed that 
dictation of Wood the Enchanter? No; | that was a system which had been adopted 
nothing of the kind had taken place. The | in several countries on the Continent, and 
Act was suspended, and from that moment | that it had been found to answer remark- 
confidence was restored; and if all did not | ably well. In this country we talked very 
now go ‘merry as a marriage bell,” the much about gold; but, for his own part, he 
Soaditafiececsl mnie, Hiohed tatoetod| se gels. bell oveatn, be did vet mo 49 
its funereal note. intended | as gold; rents, h see W 
to go into other parts of the question; but | silver, which was a metal more easily pro- 
he really felt that he had no right to tres-| cured than gold, should not be our stan- 
pass further on their attention, unpretend- | dard of value, leaving gold to find its level 
ing as he was in talent, and unaccustomed | in the market. However, he did not sup- 
rf he was ne peaking “ or oa _— a . was sage by anything oi 
| Interruption. e did Teel that he was; the most eloquent man could say in tha 
trespassing on their attention at too much | House, to convince a large portion of its 
length, and he therefore had better— | Members that any alteration ought to be 


[‘*Go on, go on!’’] He had intended , made in what they called the gold standard. 


stating to them what were his views with It appeared from the Bill of 1819, that the 
regard to convertibility—and he was afraid | right hon. Baronet not only would not ac- 
that if he attempted to do so, then he/ cept silver as a standard, but that he had 
should require more time than they might | positively an aversion to it. He would not 
he disposed to grant to him. He appre-| have it at any price. The right hon. Ba- 
hended that by the ancient common law of} ronet had laid that down as a principle; 
this realm every man who contracted an/|he said that the Bank of England should 
obligation was bound to pay the obligation | not hold more than one-fourth part of its 
in the legal coin of the realm. A Bank 4 reserve bullion in silver. Supposing the 
England note was of course such an obli-| gold in the Bank of England in the first 
gation, and the meaning of “ convertibility”’ | instance to be 10,000,000/., and supposing 
was, he apprehended, the payment of such | that afterwards to be reduced to 5,000,000. 
a note or obligation according to the re- | 2,500,0001. was the fourth of 10,000,000/., 
‘ 
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and that would be in silver. Well, now, he | out that it implied the ability of the Bank 
would rather have silver for his notes than | of England at all times to pay coin for its 
have a return of nulla bona. But there; notes on demand. And what did that 
was another very remarkable provision in| amount to? Why, the Bank of England 
this Act of 1844—this very perfect mea-| was told to put into their banking depart- 
sure of the Legislature. It stated that all| ment a sufficient reserve of coin to meet 
ersons should be entitled to demand from | all their liabilities, to the amount of 
the issue department of the Bank of Eng- | 38,000,000. And what did they do? 
land Bank of England notes in exchange | Why, they put by 858,000I., and that had 
for gold bullion at the rate of 31. 17s. 103d. | been found amply sufficient to meet every 
per ounce standard gold. Now, he could | obligation. They never wanted any more; 
conceive no reason for that. Why should | and he believed that, on the average, dur- 


it be compelled to purchase gold bullion to 
carry on the speculations of a bullion 
broker? They had been told that night, 
he believed, by the hon. Member for 
Bridport, of the immense amount of gold 
bullion belonging to the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, Now, supposing the Emperor of | 
Russia should take away his bullion, and 
exchange it for iron rails, or any other 
article produced in this country, he did 
not know of what service the gold bullion 
would be in the vaults of the Bank of Eng- 





ing the last few years, they did not keep 
more than 617,000I. in their coffers. He 
wished a provision to be introduced into a 
Bill which might be introduced hereafter 
on this subject, which should authorise the 
Bank to increase its issues on securities 
deposited at the Bank. He sincerely 
trusted that the House would sanction 
such a provision. He was sure that it 
would be satisfactory to every person out 
of doors; and as regarded the proceedings 
of the Committee, he could only hope that 


land, except to minister to the diseased | they would suggest such alterations in the 
fancies of the bullionist. He could not| banking laws as should enable the mer- 


conceive, for the life of him, whence arose | chants and manufacturers of this country 
that extraordinary dread and alarm that | to enjoy the credit which they had hitherto 
existed in this country with regard to the | been accustomed to enjoy, and which had, 


exportation of gold. They all knew that | in such an eminent degree, made Great 
gold must be bought before it could be | Britain the emporium of the commercial 


sold; it must be imported before it could 
be exported; and he imagined that, in the 
ordinary course of commerce, there was as 
much profit in purchasing and selling gold, 
as there was in any other commodity, and 
that the nation would be just as much en- 
riched by purchasing gold as by any other 
commodity. He could not, therefore, un- 
derstand the cause of the public alarm on 
that point. Certainly a bad harvest was a 
serious calamity; and the deficiency in the 
food must be restored by a diminished ex- 
penditure and increased industry. A bad 
harvest caused so much to be taken from 
our previously accumulated wealth as was 
required to purchase the deficiency in the 
crops. That, of course, was a subject of 
regret; but what was the course which they 
should pursue in order to regain their for- 
mer position? By bewailing their condi- 
tion, and crippling their industry? No: 
on the contrary, they should immediately 
set about repairing the loss, and giving as 
much encouragement as possible to the in- 
dustry of the country. He believed that 
that was the true principle to act upon, 
and that the man who departed from it was 
guilty of egregious folly. When they con- 
sidered what convertibility was, it turned 





world. 
Debate adjourned. 
House adjourned at Twelve o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, December 3, 1847. 


Minutes.] Took the Oaths.—Earl Nelson. 
PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Dean and Clergy of Wake- 
field, against the Admission of Jews in Parliament. 
THE STATE OF IRELAND. 

The Duke of RICHMOND said, that in 
pursuance of the notice which he gave 
last night, he now rose to move for a re- 
turn of the number of persons that had 
been tried under the 13th Clause of the 
Insurrection Act, 3rd and 4th of William 
IV., cap. 4. That Act of Parliament, 
after being carried, remained in force 
twelve months, and he believed two months 
more. The object of that Act was this— 
there was found at that time in Ireland 
the greatest objection on the part of jurors 
to give true and honest verdicts. He did 
not mean to say that such a difficulty ex- 
isted now; but he wished to call their Lord- 
ships’ attention to one clause in the Act, 
because he thought it would be well for 
the people of Ireland to remember, that, 
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if they did not do their duty as jurors, and 
if any intimidation was held out to jurors 
or witnesses, we had the experience of that 
Act before us, and that if the Government 
found that their present measures would 
not be strong enough (as he feared would 
be the case), Her Majesty’s Ministers would 
not hesitate to come to Parliament for ad- 
ditional powers. The general defect of 
the clause to which he alluded was this— 
timid jurymen were afraid to find a man 
guilty of a murder in any case, because, if 
they did so, they would expose themselves 
to be put on the proscribed list, and a sen- 
tence of death would only be too quickly 
carried out against them. He believed the 
moment that Act of Parliament was pro- 
mulgated—the moment the people found 
that the Lord Lieutenant had the power of 
establishing these courts-martial, the of- 
fence entirely ceased, and, in fact, these 
courts-martial never sat at all. Unques- 
tionably that law was a wise one, for, by 
giving stringent powers to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, the people were made to obey the 
standing law of the land, without any re- 
course being made to these extraordinary 
powers. Itmight be asked, why did he— 
one not connected by property with Ireland 
—now rise up in his place, and take up this 
which might be supposed by some to be an 
Irish question? He considered it a ques- 
tion affecting the best interests of the em- 
pire at large; and he felt it his duty to do 
his utmost to prevent that unhappy coun- 
try from degrading the realms of our gra- 
cious Sovereign. When persons’ names 
were put down—the names of the most 
intelligent, the best, the most honest in 
the land—for assassination and murder, 
and when they were assassinated only be- 
cause they had given offence to some par- 
ticular class of individuals in that country, 
he must say, that the state of society there, 
and this system of Ribbonism, appeared to 
him most alarming. There assassinations 
were perpetrated, and not by persons re- 
siding in the neighbourhood, but by stran- 
gers who came from a distant part of the 
country to do the diabolical work of their 
employers. Ireland never could be a pros- 
perous country unless Parliament took care 
that life and property should be held sacred 
there. Could any one expect that British 
capital could flow into that country, or that 
it could be applied to bring into cultivation 
large tracts that might be cultivated, whilst 
there was such a total absence of all eon- 
fidence? Who but a fool would take his 
money into a country where he could not 
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apply it as he pleased, and where there 
were a hundred chances to one that his 
agent would be shot if he protected him 
from being robbed and cheated? He felt 
that, laying aside all party feeling, they 
should all join heart and hand to take care 
that the law should be maintained in Ire. 
land. He thought the Irish, if they were 
in earnest—if we told them that if they 
committed an offence, they should certainly 
be punished—he thought they would be apt 
to obey the law, and that again that coun- 
try might be called a civilised one; for he 
could not consider a country civilised which 
required the presence of so large a stand- 
ing army, and such a large number of po- 
lice; and, notwithstanding which, the law 
was openly violated in the brightest hours 
of the day. It was fortunate that the pre- 
sent Lord Lieutenant was a man of great 
humanity and firmness; and he, for one, 
would most willingly give him the most ar- 
bitrary powers, because’ he was certain 
that he would never abuse them. It was 


with this feeling, and not with the slight- 
est intention of making an attack on Her 
Majesty’s Government, t.at he moved for 
those papers, which he believed would show 
to their Lordships and to the people of 
England, that when Parliament passed a 


stringent Act, then the Irish took care 
that it was not put in force by obeying the 
existing law as it stood. The noble Duke 
concluded by moving for the papers. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: My 
Lords, I have not the slightest objection 
to the return for which my noble Friend 
has moved; but, at the same time, I must 
be allowed to express my assent, and to 
say that I cordially concur in the greater 
portion of what has fallen from the noble 
Duke; for I consider that the state of par- 
ticular parts of Ireland is disgraceful, not 
only to that part of the United Kingdom, but 
disgraceful even to this part of the United 
Kingdom—disgraceful to the Government 
and the Parliament under which it exists, 
unless the most prompt and efficient mea- 
sures are taken by them to remedy it. Itis 
obvious that no capital can be expected to 
flow into those parts of Ireland; but there 
are other parts in which I now will say 
the evil does not exist. Your Lordships 
and the other House of Parliament are 
too well aware that no plan, no scheme, 
can be adopted for the improvement of the 
social condition of that country which does 
not require, as an indispensable accompa 
niment, the restoration of that security for 
life which unhappily does not exist in some 
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rts of that country. If those measures 
which will shortly be brought under the 
consideration of your Lordships, should, un- 
fortunately, be deemed insufficient, still I 
am authorised to state that the able and 
distinguished individual, the present Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, is of opinion that 
they will arm him with sufficient powers 
to enable him to make a successful attempt 
to put down the state of things which ex- 
ists in that country; but this I must add 
—if, unhappily, contrary to my noble 
Friend’s hope, and contrary to my hope, 
these measures should prove insufficient for 
the purpose for which they are intended, 
then I can confidently state tu the noble 
Duke that Her Majesty’s Government will 
not be slow to ask for additional powers; 
and I am bold enough to say, that I think 
Parliament will not be slow to confer those 
powers, when it knows that they are neces- 
sary for an object, which, by every means 
in our power, both morally and politically, 
we are bound to effect. 

Returns ordered. 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, December 3, 1847. 


Mrxutgs.] Petitions PRESENTED. By Lord A. Lennox, 
from Plymouth, for Abolition of Freedom from Arrest, 
—By Colonel Salwey, from William Kinnersley, of Lud- 
low, for Abolition of Church Rates. By Mr. Broadwood, 
and uvther Hon. Members, against Removal of Jewish 
Disabilities. —By Sir R. H. Inglis, from Durham, for In. 
quiry into the Conduct of the Roman Catholic Clergy 
(Ireland); and from Chester, for Repeal of Tithes Com- 
mutation Act.—By Mr. Scholefieid, from Birmingham, 
against the Crime and Outrage Bill, and for Measures of 
Amelioration (Ireland).—By Sir R. H. Inglis, from Clog- 
heen, for Alteration of Poor Law (Ireland).—By Mr. A. 
Hastie, from Glasgow, for Inquiry relating to Turnpike 
Roads (Scotland). 


RAILWAYS BILL. 

On the Order of the Day for going into 
Committee on the Railways Bill being 
read, 

_ Comoxen SIBTHORP considered that 
it was rather late in the day for such in- 
terference as would be effected by this 
Bill; but men might learn wisdom from 
experience, and he thought the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had now found out what 
he anticipated long ago—that railway 
speculation had had a very considerable 
effect in producing the commercial distress 
which at present existed in this country. 
He had always anticipated that great evils 
must arise from the hasty and unconcocted 
measures of railway extension. He was 
most anxious to lend his aid to forward 








any measures which would tend to promote 
the welfare of the country; but he had al- 
ways apprehended that great evils would 
arise from those dangerous and delusive 
schemes which interfered very materially 
with the interests of private property, and 
which placed persons who, by their indus- 
try, had accumulated a little property, at 
the mercy of irresponsible and tyrannical 
bodies of men. The most extensive pow- 
ers had been granted to these irresponsible 
companies, which consisted of men of all 
classes—of some men great in substance 
—and of some who had capital, and others 
who were mere shadows—of some without 
a shilling in their pockets, mere gamblers, 
and who hoped to get rich by the loss and 
ruin of other individuals. He had seen in 
that House, after twelve o’clock at night, 
when there were only fifteen Members pre- 
sent, some yawning, and some half asleep, 
measures of the greatest importance with 
reference to railways agreed to. He want- 
ed to know what Parliament was now 
going to do with regard to this subject. 
There were some gentlemen connected 
with railways for whom he entertained the 
highest respect; but ‘‘ evil communications 
corrupt good manners,”’ and it often hap- 
pened that a man who sat down at a gam- 
ing table without the slightest intention of 
playing, took up the dice or cards, and be- 
came particeps criminis with the rest of 
the company. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer now proposed to extend the time 
allowed for the completion of railway 
works for two years beyond the time ori- 
ginally allowed; but he wished the right 
hon. Baronet would tell the House whether 
he might not afterwards allow a still fur- 
ther extension—whether he might not give 
two years more, and two years to that— 
“« Rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis; at ille 
Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis evum.” 

He saw that the right hon. Member for 
Derby (Mr. Strutt) had given notice of a 
clause to provide that, in awarding com- 
pensation to the owners or occupiers of 
land taken or used for the purposes of 
railways, the persons by whom such com- 
pensation was awarded should, in estimat- 
ing its amount, have regard to, and make 
compensation for, the additional damage, 
if any, sustained by reason of the exten- 
sion of time for the completion of the 
works. But he thought the House ought 
to be told to what extent compensation 
was to be given, and, above all, when it 
was to be given. Some of his property 
had been taken possession of by a railway 
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company; but he had been unable to ob- 
tain payment for it. He was not, how- 
ever, actuated by any selfish motives in 
complaining of the conduct of the compa- 
nies; but he did say that the measure now 
proposed by the Government was still more 
unsatisfactory than the original Railway 
Acts. The clause of which the right hon. 
Member for Derby had given notice, applied 
solely to the owners or occupiers of land ; 
and no compensation could be claimed or 
obtained by a person who had a small cot- 
tage, without any land, which might be re- 
quired for the purposes of a railway com- 

any. He must say he considered that 
this Bill was most imperfect, and was of a 
doubtful and suspicious character. This 
Bill ought to be carefully watched; it look- 
ed like a measure brought in by a Govern- 
ment relying on its own strength rather 
than on the justice of the case. The Com- 
mittee on the Bill might properly be post- 
poned a little; the House wa’ anxious to 
resume the adjourned debate, and the Bill 
was shovelled forward by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to pass almost sub si- 
lentio. 

House in Committee. 

Clauses to the 6th inclusive agreed to. 

On Clause 7, providing for compensation 
to landowners aggrieved by the delay, 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER proposed to omit this and the next 
clause, and substitute one in a new form, 
providing that when compensation should 
be assessed for the land required for the 
railroad, regard should be had to the 
additional damage (if any) caused by the 
extension of time granted by the Railway 
Board. 

Mr. HENLEY objected that this would 
allow no compensation for the extension of 
time where the landowner and the com- 
pany had already agreed upon terms, where 
the bargain was ‘‘a fact accomplished,” 
where the company had got possession, and 
would expose the landowner to all the nui- 
sance of a public thoroughfare. 

Mr. W. MILES felt convinced that 
some railway proprietor had had a hand in 
the preparation of this clause which was 
proposed to be submitted. 

Mr. HUDSON would not deny that he 
was one of the parties who suggested this 
alteration; but it would not affect any un- 
dertaking with which he was connected. 
If he had any interest, it was in throwing 
obstacles in the way of companies that 
might claim the advantage of this Bill; 
but he advocated the proposed clause be- 
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cause he thought it was fair and right, 
Nearly the whole expense would have to 
be paid by the companies, and if the Bil] 
were to stand in a different shape, attor. 
neys would be requiring a jury to assess 
compensation for the delay in reference to 
small pieces of land, and there would be 
such a harvest for the lawyers as the Le. 
gislature never before gave. The object 
was said to be to ease the money market 
by extending the time for the construction 
of works ; for his own part, he thought 
that railways would have been better left to 
themselves, and many bad companies would 
have fallen through; he believed the Bill 
would do harm rather than good; but he 
must admit that the public feeling was 
against him. At any rate, however, the 
Bill would make a greater concession to 
the landowners than was ever made before, 
He never found he could get possession of 
any land without paying for it; and most 
probably in the case of the gallant Colonel 
(Colonel Sibthorp) some diificulty had arisen 
on his part; and if he would look into 
the Court of Chancery, he would find his 
money there. If a company had made a 
contract to pay a certain sum on a certain 
day, this Bill would not release them from 
it; and justice was due not only to the 
landowner, but to those who had invested 
their capital in these undertakings, and to 
the public, who were to have the advantage 
of them. The companies ought not to be 
harassed, nor their money frittered away 
in law. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, there was no alteration made 
in the nature of the clause; that was to 
say, no claim for compensation was given in 
the substituted clause to parties who were 
not already entitled to it. All that was 
intended to be enacted was, that any one 
who should have to decide upon any claim 
arising out of the Railway Act, should take 
into consideration any claim that might 
arise out of this Act, and award additional 
compensation. The object of the substi- 
tuted clause was to comprise the two clauses 
(seven and eight) into one clause, and to 
put it more neatly, so to speak. 

Mr. AGLIONBY observed, that railway 
legislation had hitherto failed of accom- 
plishing all the good that the public were 
entitled to expect in return for the many 
privileges that were conceded to the bene- 
ficiaries of those great undertakings. The 
utility of railways could not for a moment 
be disputed; but he was sorry to think that 
the directors were far from being actua 
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by a liberal spirit as regarded the accom- | three classes, or to the last two, or to the 
modation they were willing to afford to the | last class only. He conceived it would be 
humbler portion of the community. Great | better to determine that question before 
efforts had been made to secure a third-| they entered into a discussion upon the 
class train of carriages for the special use | construction of the clause, 

of the labouring population ; but, although | Sir G. GLERK thought it would have 
such carriages were, in the strict meaning | been much better if the Government had 
of the word, provided, yet they were sub- | framed the clause in such a manner as 
jected to so many inconveniences, both as | not to have left the Committee in doubt 
regarded the hours of starting and the whether they intended to compensate all 
stoppages, that the benefit was almost | three classes of landowners enumerated by 
neutralised. As regarded Sunday travel- | the Attorney General, or only two or one 
ling, that in many instances was totally | of those classes. It appeared to him that 
denied to the humbler classes. He would | those parties who had already entered into 
not mention any particular railway; but it their agreements were entitled to claim 
was well known that in many instances it | damages for the injury they would sustain 
had occurred, that where property had | by reason of the delay in the completion of 
been purchased by railway companies, un- | their contracts. 

der the assurance that stations should be} Mr. MUNTZ observed, that much in- 
established, and where parties had dis- {jury might be sustained by a party in this 
posed of their property on the faith of | way—suppose a portion of land in the 
those assurances, and had given up the | neighbourhood of a factory had been pur- 
accommodation of travelling which they | chased by a company, and notice already 
already enjoyed, the railway directors had | served on the party to give up the land, in 
no sooner obtained possession than they | consequence of which it had been found 
abandoned their original undertaking, and | necessary to erect new buildings, and the 
left the parties without any railway accom- | necessary contracts were entered into for 
modation at all. He could mention an in- | that purpose; then suppose that, under 


stance in the case of a railway not very | this 
far from London. He meant the Brighton 


Railway, and the position was where the 
road diverged to Godston, from the Brigh- 


ton Railway. Forty coaches used to run 
on that road, and a railway station was 
established there, and existed for five years. 
Property was purchased in the neighbour- 
hood upon the faith that that station would 
remain; but what had happened? Within 
the last month the whole of the neighbour- 
hood had been deprived of that accommo- 
dation. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL thought 
that, instead of discussing the construction 
of the clause, it would be far better for the 
Committee to settle the principle upon 


which the clause should be framed. There | 
appeared to be three classes of landowners | 


whose interests were to be considered. 


The first were those who had made agree- | 


ments and had received their money, but 
had not given up their land. These clearly 
could not be entitled to compensation. The 
next class were those landowners who had 
made their agreements, but who were to 
receive their money when the land was de- 
livered up; and the third class were those 
landowners with whom agreements would 
be made after passing this Act. Now, it 
Was for the Committee to determine whe- 
ther the compensation was to apply to all 


Act, the railway company delayed 
| taking that land for two years, would not 
ithe party be thereby prevented carrying 
out his new works? In such a case, the 
| party would be unquestionably entitled to 
compensation. 

Mr. HUDSON clearly understood, that 
where the company had given notice of 
their intention to take the land, they must 
go on with the work notwithstanding this 
Act. Having given such notice, this Bill 
did not give the company a power to ex- 
tend the time for taking the land. 

Mr. STAFFORD remarked, that one 
of the Members who had not addressed the 
House on the present occasion was the 
right hon. Member for Derby, whose name 
was printed on the back of the Bill as 
one of its authors. It was not unreason- 
able to expect that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should explain the meaning of the 
two clauses to which the attention of 
the Committee was directed, and that 
he would so far improve upon the statement 
of the Attorney General as to declare which 
of the three courses referred to by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Government 
would adopt. 

Mr. STRUTT said, he understood that 
it was intended by the amended clause to 
convey the meaning of the original clause 
in an improved form. He could assure the 
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Committee that the clause had not been 
altered in order to suit the views of the 
right hon. Member for Sunderland. 


Mr. HENLEY thought that the best | 
course which could be taken would be for | 


the Committee to agree as to the principle 
which should be acted upon, and leave the 
Government to embody it in a fresh clause. 
It was desirable that all the three classes 
of landholders should have the benefit of 
compensation; and he was sure that if the 
principle of compensation should be adopt- 
ed, no damage would be done, because, if 
the railway companies should suspend their 
works, they would erect proper fences to 
guard against trespassers. He advised 
the Government to withdraw both clauses, 
and to bring up a new one embodying the 
principle of compensation in the report. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER understood the principle of the ori- 
ginal clause to be this, that no landowner 
not in the situation of a person who would 
receive notice to offer opposition to a Pri- 
vate Bill for an extension of time, should be 
entitled to compensation under the present 
Bill. If the Committee were of opinion 
that the amended clause did not carry out 
that principle, he had no objection to frame 
another clause in which it should be more 
precisely embodied. 

Mr. SCOTT approved of the course 
suggested by the Chancellor of the Exche- 

uer. 

Mr. WOOD said, that there were many 
eases in which landholders might be en- 
titled to compensation; for instance, a per- 
son might have sold his land on condition 
that a station should be made upon it 
within a certain time. He was inclined 
to support the proposition to give compen- 
sation to every person who should have a 
locus standi before a Committee on a Pri- 
vate Bill for an extension of time. 

Mr. HENLEY had no objection to limit 
the compensation to every person who would 
have a locus standi before a Committee on 
a Private Bill. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would accede to the hon. 
Member for Oxford’s proposal. 

Mr. RICARDO informed the right hon. 
Gentleman, that by adopting the principle 
which had been enunciated, he would en- 
danger the Bill. No railway company 
would apply for an extension of time, if 
that application would involve the reopen- 
ing of the whole litigation with the land- 
lords. All the attorneys in the country 
would be busy in getting up actions for 
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compensation ; and if the damages in an 
case were laid at only 5l., directors would 
gladly give 1000. to avoid going before g 
jury, or a reference to arbitrators. The 
whole railway interest would now Oppose 
the Bill, and the Government would find 
they had raised a monster which they could 
not easily lay. 

Bill went through Committee. 

The House resumed. Report to be re. 
ceived. 


COMMERCIAL DISTRESS—ADJOURNED 
DEBATE (THIRD NIGHT). 

The Order of the Day for resuming the 
Adjourned Debate on the recent Commer- 
cial Distress, having been read, 

The Marquess of GRANBY expressed 
his fear that the speech of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would not have the effect 
of restoring confidence to the commercial 
classes. The Committee would be com- 
posed of the most discordant elements, 
and they were not likely to make their re- 
port, or if they made any report, it would 
not be till after a considerable lapse of 
time. From the manner in which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had spoken 
of the Bill of 1844, it might have been 
supposed that it had existed for half a 
century. That Bill had lived for three 
short years, and was adopted by the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer; but 
he was obliged to disown the adopted child 
in the year 1847. He said the circulation 
was paralysed by the state of alarm that 
existed, and the interference of the Go- 
vernment provided relief. Was not that a 
distinct admission that the Act of 1844 
had caused the pressure and panic? If 
you felt a pain in your foot, and by taking 
off your boot you relieved it, would not 
that prove that the pain was the conse- 
quence of the pressure and tightness occa- 
sioned by the boot? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman went on to say, that, although a 
relaxation of the Act of 1844 was recom- 
mended, yet the Act was not violated. It 
was impossible to afford a greater proof of 
the mischievous operation of that Act than 
the fact that, when it was relaxed, the re- 
laxation did not increase to any great ex- 
tent the circulation of notes. The right 
hon. Gentleman went on to blame the 
Bank Directors for not having, until the 
beginning of January, raised the rate of 
discount. At that period they raised it to 
34 or 4 per cent, It was difficult, how- 
ever, for the Bank of England to effect 
apy good at the beginning of a drain of 
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the precious metals. It was not until the 
panic had proceeded for some time—un- 
til the public were obliged, in consequence 
of being unable to get their bills discount- 
ed by the brokers, to go to the Bank— 
that the Directors of that establishment 
could affect the circulation of the country. 
By the Act of 1844 the banking depart- 
ment of the Bank of England was relieved 
from the necessity, which it before exer- 
cised, of watching over the interests of the 
country. That department was told that 
henceforward it was to consider itself in 
the same light as any ordinary bank of 
issue. That being the case, they were 
bound to look to the interests of their pro- 
prietary. The Bill of 1844 tied them down 
in certain cases, and deprived them of all 
freedom of action. In the words of Lord 
Ashburton— 

—it became a question between limitation by 
rule, and limitation by discretion. The limitation 
by rule would act only in a state of things as in- 
variable as the rule itself.” 

The right hon. Gentleman went on to say 
that he did not attribute the distress of the 
country to the Act of 1844, but to the 
want of capital; and that that want of ca- 
pital arose from the immense extension of 
railways in the country, and the great im- 
portation of foreign corn that had taken 
place. He (the Marquess of Granby) did 
not believe that the capital expended on 
railways was lost or withdrawn from the 
circulation of the country; but he did ac- 
knowledge that the exportation of thirty- 
three millions in bullion to pay for foreign 
corn, was a very great evil. On this sub- 
ject there had been some misapprehension 
as to what the party to which he had the 
honour to belong had stated. The hon. 
Member for Surrey remarked, last night, 
that that party regretted that corn came 
into this country during a time of famine. 
He believed that no expression of the kind 
fell from any one of that party. What 
they had contended for was, that, if the 
corn laws had not been repealed, the same 
amount of corn would have been admitted 
under the cireumstances; but that, when- 
ever admitted, it would be paid for by bul- 
lion, and not by our manufactures. And 
now that their words had proved true, they 
pointed to the fact, and reminded the 
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diminished crop grown on a certain num- 
ber of acres, or whether from a diminished 
supply in consequence of fewer acres be- 
ing under cultivation, though the crop per 
acre might be an average one. What 
must be meant, therefore, was, that the 
countries from which we imported the corn, 
in consequence of the suddenness of the 
demand, had not time to prepare to take 
our manufactures, and were therefore ob- 
liged to take our gold; that America said, 
‘‘ We are very sorry we ‘cannot take your 
manufactures at present; but give us a 
little time, we will blow our furnaces out, 
and destroy our manufactures to make room 
for yours.”’ But, he would ask, was there 
any likelihood of their so doing? Did any 
one really and truly believe that America 
would exchange her cotton for our manu- 
factures? Mr. Spackman, in speaking of 
America, said— 

—‘‘ that although naturally preferring agricultu- 
ral pursuits, the rapid increase of her population 
caused her to turn her attention to that which 
was the natural production of her own soil. Not 
only did she make wonderful progress in the man- 
ufacture of cotton goods, but it was the intention 
of Congress to increase the import duties in order 
to pay the expenses of the war in Mexico. This 
was indicative of her policy to protect herself by 
all means in her power. In addition to this, her 
discoveries of coal and iron opened up a new 
branch of industry to her which bid fair to inter- 
fere with an important item of our exports to that 
country.” 


There was also a passage in the Times, to 
which he would beg the attention of the 
House :— 


‘¢ The first bar of American iron was made in 
1844, and now an American paper said, ‘it was 
made at the rate of 120,000 tons per annum. 
This would lay four miles of railway per day, or 
1,200 miles per year, and hence the prospect of 
any large importation of iron from Great Britain 
could hardly be looked for.’ In Pennsylvania the 
anthracite coal, which abounded, stimulated seve- 
ral branches of manufacture. One iron manu- 
facturer in that State consumed 50,000 tons of 
anthracite and 100,000 bushels of bitumen coals 
every year.” 

Was it to be supposed, then, that America 
would encourage the manufactures of this 
country in preference to her own? He 
thought he could prove from the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman himself, that 
the cause of the distress in the country 
was not the want of capital. The right 


country of the evil. But it was said, though | hon. Baronet had stated very truly that no 
this might be the case now, in the time of | measure of the Government could increase 
famine, it would not be so generally. He the capital of the country. Of course it 
Presumed it could not be meant that it | could not. But, almost in the same breath, 


could make any difference whether the im- 
Pertation took place in consequence of a 


| 


the right hon. Gentleman took credit for 


the suspension of the Act of 1844, which 
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suspension he said had the effect of miti- 
gating the panic and relieving the country. 
It was not then the want of capital that 
occasioned the distress and panic; it was 
the want of confidence in the Act of 1844. 
The objection to the corn laws was not 
that foreign corn would not be admitted 
during famine prices, but that in conse- 
quence of the fluctuation of prices the 
merchants of this country would not run 
the risk of bringing it into the market. 
He believed, however, that the fluctuations 
in price had been much greater since 
free trade had been established. Last 
year the price of corn varied from 40s. to 
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| possessed. While we provided for taking 


'whatever the foreigner might choose to 
send us, we omitted to stipulate for the 
privilege of sending, on the same terms, 
our own products to the foreigner. He 
-would now ask those who advocated that 
experiment, on the ground that it would 
| relieve commerce and untie the strings of 
trade, to join with him in entreating the 
| Government of this country to untie the 
|hands of our manufacturers—to free the 
commercial classes of this country from the 
‘incubus now weighing upon them—to do 
| something more for them than institute a 
| useless inquiry. The mercantile commu- 
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120s., and so much variation, or anything | nity of this country were in want of imme- 
approaching to it, had never taken place | diate relief, and to tell them that they 
before. The right hon. Baronet went on! could not get relief until this Committee 
to say, that amongst the earliest and most | had reported, was to slight and overlook 
numerous failures, were the corn factors. | the most important interests of the coun. 
He might add to them the merchants en-! try. He would entreat the Government to 
gaged in the East India trade; and was| remember the failures that had already 


not their failure, he would ask, owing to 
free trade, to the competition which they 
were obliged to enter into with slave-grown 
sugar? He held in his hand the contract 
of the Grantham union, which contained 
the prices of different articles in October 
1846 and 1847. From that contract he 


learned that the price of sugar was 6d. a 
Ib. in Oct. 1846, and the same in Oct. 1847; 
so that, while Parliament was ruining 
the colonies and our merchants, it was not 
benefiting the labourers by its measures. 
The right hon. Baronet prided himself on 
having 8,000,000/. of bullion in the Bank 


of England. Of what use was that, when 
no one could touch it? It would be as 
reasonable to boast of having in a time of 
famine 8,000,000 quarters of grain in the 
Tower, whilst the people were famishing 
for the want of it. He thought that in- 
stead of endeavouring to contract the cir- 
culation when gold was required to pay for 
our imports of corn, we should rather en- 
deavour, by every means in our power, to 
make the gold in the Bank of England 
available for the purposes of the country; 
and we should also increase our superstruc- 
ture of paper money, so that we might 
have the larger quantity of gold to pay 
for our imports. We had lately made a 
great experiment in this country, by adopt- 
ing the principle of free trade. That ex- 
periment had proved most injurious. It 
placed our own countrymen, who were 
saddled with the burden of taxation, in 
competition with untaxed foreigners, and 
we had also given foreigners the means of 
using whatever peculiar advantages we 


taken place — failures amounting to 
| 15,000,0002. or 16,000,0007. He would 
| entreat them to remember that it was not 
only the merchants and great traders who 
yere ruined by the Bank restrictions, but 
to them all classes in this country, down to 
the smallest trader, owed their sufferings, 
He had been told that of seventy houses 
in the East India and China trade, seven- 
teen would not survive the present crisis. 
The noble Lord (Lord John Russell) stated, 
the other night, that the energy of the 
people of this country would enable them 
once more to surmount their difficulties, 
and that the Government, though they 
would not assist them with their wisdom, 
would go along with them. He hoped 
that the noble Lord would not depend too 
much on the energy of the people of this 
country as a means of repairing our pre- 
sent commercial calamities; but that he, as 
the head of the Government, would, as it 
was his duty in all our great national emer- 
gencies, not only go along with the people 
in their endeavours to restore their for- 
mer prosperous position, but would lead 
them, and do his utmost to remove the 
difficulties and dangers at present existing 
in the commercial world. Then would he, 
in common with the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, have confidence 
in the energy and resolution of the people 
of this country. Before he sat down, he 
must say, that if the noble Lord were de- 
termined to turn aside from the prayers of 
the people—if he were determined not 
listen to those cries of distress which were 
arising from all parts of the empire—he, 
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for one, would not consent to go into a 
Committee of Inquiry—he, for one, would 
not consent to postpone affording relief to 
the country until that Committee had pre- 
sented its report, as he did hope and be- 
lieve that some definite proposition would 
be made by his side of the House to give 
immediate relief to the incubus imposed 
upon the commercial classes by the Act of 
1844. 

Mr. F. T. BARING said: Among the 
advantages which I hope will be derived 
from this discussion, one is, that it has 
already brought before the House the hon. 
Member for Westbury (Mr. J. Wilson). 
That hon. Member has spoken so clearly 
and ably on an intricate subject, that 
he will always command the attention of 
the House; but I think that the Amend- 
ment which he has moved on the Motion 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer is, in 
some degree, unnecessary. If the hon. 


Member had had more experience of the 
practical working of Committees, he would 
have been aware that it is impossible 
to limit any inquiry that may be under- 
taken by the words in which the subject 
may be referred. In this case, practically, 
the inquiry will extend to the same range 


and embrace the same points, whether the 
words adopted in referring the question 
are those suggested by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, or those proposed to be substi- 
tuted by the hon. Member for Westbury. 
Any discussion, therefore, of this point, as 
to whether or not the Amendment is an 
improvement on the original Motion, is of 
very little practical consequence; and as 
the fullest and most ample inquiry is de- 
sired, the wider reference to the Committee 
ought, I think, to be decided upon. I am 
not very critical on the language; but if I 
was to ubject at all, my objection would be 
that there is no distinct reference to those 
letters of the noble Lord and right hon. 
Gentleman which have been the cause of 
our being ealled so early together. The Go- 
Yernment undertook a very grave responsi- 
bility in suspending the operation of an 
Act of Parliament; no doubt their conduct 
must incidentally come before the Com- 
mittee to be appointed. But I should still 
have preferred that those letters had been 
specifically referred to the Committee. It is 
Aserious step to suspend the operation of 
an Act of Parliament. The House should 
look with jealousy on the exercise of such 
4power; and Ministers should know that 
very such step will be most carefully 
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looked into by Parliament. But it is not 
because I object to the course which the 
Government has taken that I say this. 
It is with the greatest reluctance that, 
after listening attentively to the explana- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer), I find my- 
self compelled to approve of the course 
which has been taken. While admitting 
this, I beg to be understood as regretting 
very deeply the necessity under which my 
right hon. Friend found himself of breaking 
through the law; but I think it must be 
allowed that, under all the circumstances, 
the Government had to choose between 
the strict adherence to an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and a state of increasing danger and 
difficulty. And, having decided on moving 
at all, it seems to me that they gave way 
just at the proper time. I throw aside, of 
course, all party feelings, and all those 
considerations which might spring from 
political attachment to my friends below me. 
I will take an impartial view of the case. 
I do not think they were frightened with- 
out reason. Of all those men at whom I 
would have pointed as not likely to tremble 
before a little danger, I would first have 
mentioned the noble Lord and my right 
hon. Friend. I am assured that when they 
resolved on violating the law, it was not a 
small matter which induced them to as- 
sume that heavy responsibility which now 
rests upon them. I will not conceal from 
myself that the circumstance of their hav- 
ing so given way has had a very great and 
serious effect, not directly upon the in- 
terests of the country, but upon the view 
which the public will be disposed to take 
of our monetary concerns, and of the laws 
which should regulate them. It will not 
be forgotten that the Bill had to be sus- 
pended upon the very first occasion on 
which it was put to a trial; and this natur- 
ally will diminish the confidence which was 
before placed in that Act. My right hon. 
Friend, perhaps, did all he proposed to do 
so far as regards the restoring confidence 
to the money market; but, in doing that, 
he has left for himself a still harder task 
—to restore confidence in the laws which 
regulate our monetary system. Uncon- 
nected in any way with the Administra- 
tion, I have endeavoured to watch, so far 
as my limited information allowed me, the 
working of the Bill of 1844. I have en- 
deavoured to do this fairly, and with no 
reference to any predisposition I may have 
had in its favour. When that Bill was 
passed, I contemplated from its operation 
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three different and main advantages; and I 
have examined the results to see how far 
my expectations have been realised. One 
of the objects of the Bill was, that by 
placing restrictions on the private banks, 
it would check that over-issue of those 
banks which had previously either by them- 
selves produced the most serious evils, or 
had counteracted the efforts of the Bank 
of England, when, in a time of approaching 
difficulty, that establishment was desirous 
of taking proper precautions. And of that 
part of the Bill, my expectations have been 
entirely fulfilled. In April last those who 
doubted the operation of the Bill admitted 
that that portion of it worked well, and 
even expressed a wish that so much of it 
might be retained. There are Gentlemen, 
however, who have a great objection to the 
Bill, because it did not prevent speculation. 
Do they mean that they expected any such 
effect? If so, I think it was a most unrea- 
sonable expectation. Such an expectation 
was never held out. Perhaps in the speeches 
when the Bill was under discussion, a sen- 
tence here and there may be picked out, 
inferring that it would tend to restrain ex- 
cessive speculation. But all the laudatory 
phrases uttered carelessly in debate are 
not to be taken as the expectations of the 
framers and authors of the Bill. We all 
know that in this House there is a good 
deal of exaggeration. If the thing we are 
talking about is a good thing, there never 
was such a blessing before; and if it is a 
bad thing, we predict utter and extreme 
ruin to the country. But there was no 
real expectation that the Bill would pre- 
vent over-speculation. You cannot prevent 
speculation by any monetary system what- 
ever. Your object was this—that when, 
from other causes, excitement and over- 
speculation existed, your restriction should 
prevent any increased excitement arising 
from the over-issue of joint and private 
banks. That was your object, and that you 
accomplished. There has been plenty of 
speculation undoubtedly. There has been 
a good deal of speculation in railways. Now, 
one thing is very singular in the House of 
Commons—its shortness of memory, its 
forgetfulness of what it did a few years 
ago. Will you have the goodness to re- 
collect what was the great grievance and 
subject of complaint some time ago? It 
was, that you had so much capital you 
could not find any profitable mode of in- 
vestment for the whole of it. Well, of 
course, when that was the case, capital 
found an outlet in every possible direction, 








and you could not but have speculation, 
And then you had another difficulty; you 
had a great mass of labour for which you 
had no employment. Both your capital 
and your labour were finding channels for 
themselves in foreign countries. If there 
was any blessing for which you might have 
prayed then, it was for reasonable modes 
of profitably employing your capital, and 
honestly employing your labour. The 
blessing eventually came, and you found 
what you wished for in railways. I am 
very well aware that railways have been 
overdone, just as every other specula- 
tion is overdone; but I confess, while I 
am not insensible to the evils arising from 
over-speculation, that I have considerable 
doubts of the expediency now of the House 
or the Government interfering for the pur- 
pose of checking or directing speculation. 
No Act of Parliament can stop speculation. 
You have it, in one shape or another, from 
time to time; and if I have read the history 
of my country aright, I can see no reason 
to fear but that, so long as you leave us 
free, there will always be sufficient energy 
and intelligence to raise us from any of 
those temporary difficulties resulting from 
an excess of speculation in which, as now, 
we may find ourselves. It is only when 
you enact by law how long the labourer 
shall work, and how the capitalist shall 
invest his money, that I begin to doubt of 
the fortunes of the country. I hope that 
no such attempt will be made now. A 
Committee is to be appointed to whom 
Railway Bills are to be referred, with a 
view of seeing what is to go on, and 
what must be stopped. The same thing 
has been tried before. I was one of the 
Committee; the proposition never was ac- 
tually made to the Committee, and I never 
gave it any encouragement. I am of the 
same opinion now as I was then. I grant 
all the evils that may flow from speculation; 
but I question the wisdom of a Committee 
of this House telling me—though I am no 
speculator—or any one else, how we shall 
deal with our money. I hope, however, 
if any such recommendation is to emanate 
from a Committee, this Committee will do 
its work well—that it will give us some 
comprehensive report, and tell us on 
what principles we ought to go. I 
hope they will do their business in a busi- 
ness-like manner. The supposition on 
which they are proceeding is, that there 
are too many railways contemplated for 
the floating capital of the country to pro 
vide for; and I expect of the Commuttee 
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that they will enter into all the details, and 
give us those reasons on which they found 
this conclusion; what is the floating and 
what is the fixed capital of the country, 
and how much is required for our legitimate 
wants. Weare told that the rate of interest 
derived on loans to railways is so high that 
we cannot go on with our regular trade; 
if that be so, the Committee should in- 
form us to what extent they consider the 
rate of interest may be allowed to rise, 
and how far capital ought to be free in 
its investments. Let us know whether 
we are to have a recommendation of some 
new usury laws, for the purpose of de- 
fending the mercantile and manufactur- 
ing interests against railways, on the 
ground that they monopolise the floating 
capital. The more I consider this ques- 
tio the more I am convinced that we 
shall be unable to lay down any well-de- 
fined principle to which, under all cireum- 
stances, it would be safe to adhere. Just 


at the present moment it would probably 
be no very great harm if we decided upon 
“hanging up”’ all the Railway Bills; but 
if you enter upon an inquiry in order to 
find out what ought to go on and what 
ought to be rejected, you undertake a 


task in which you are certain to fail. In 
the story of Jasselas, there is a philo- 
sopher who laboured under the delusion 
that to him was given the superintendence 
of the weather: that he was to measure 
out the sunshine, and the wind, and the 
rain. The poor old soul lived a very un- 
quiet life; but when he recovered from his 
dream, he had at least the consolation 
that he had done no mischief. Now, I do 
not know to whom is to be intrusted the 
task of directing the commerce of the 
country; who is to draw off an excess of 
money in one direction to force it into 
another, or who is to bottle up our floating 
capital, lest it should be too hastily trans- 
ferred into fixed capital; but, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government or the Committee, 
they will have to awake some time or 
other from their delusion, and I hope 
they will be able to assure themselves that 
they have done no mischief. There is 
another expectation which I entertained of 
the Act of 1844, and this, also, I think, 
has been realised. Let us remember what 
took place in 1837-9. The cause of the 
difficulties in those years was very plain. 
Wehad great prosperity in the first place, 
then came some accidental reason for a turn 
in the exchanges, and the result was an 
external run upon the Bank for gold. The 
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Bank attempted to set the exchanges right, 
and ultimately succeeded, but not before 
the amount of gold left in its coffers was 
so small that an internal drain would, in 
all probability, have rendered necessary 
a suspension of cash payments. This is 
the real history of the affair. I was not 
then at the head of the finances, but had 
the means of knowing what was going on, 
and remember well the deep anxiety which 
was then felt, as at one time I saw the 
Governor of the Bank from day to day. 
The bullion of the Bank was, in 1839, as 
low as 2,000,000/., and perfectly unable 
to meet any internal drain if it had 
arisen. In remedying this state of things 
this Bill has perfectly answered to every 
expectation. Whether right or wrong 
in other respects, the effect of it has 
been to set the exchanges right, with an 
amount of bullion in the Bank which 
left them free to act, and, at any rate, 
free from any fears of those internal 
drains which at one time were by no means 
visionary. When I left office I was not free 
from alarm and considerable apprehen- 
sion that if our monetary system continued 
to exist as it then was, it was not at all an 
impossibility that in the very next season 
of distress the Bank would stop cash pay- 
ments. Looking back, then, to the combi- 
nation of difficulties which we have recent- 
ly had to struggle against, I will not con- 
ceal from the House my conviction, that if 
all those disasters had come upon you with 
no other check or precaution than were 
provided before the enactment of the Bill 
of 1844, we should now have had to be 
considering how we should deal with a 
crisis much more serious and ruinous than 
that through which we are passing. So 
far, therefore, my expectations of the Bill 
have not been falsified. I wish I could 
say the same with regard to that third an- 
ticipation which I formed. Amongst other 
expectations was this, that the Bank would 
commence their operations earlier; and, 
by withdrawing their notes gradually from 
circulation as the gold was withdrawn 
from the country, the effect upon commer- 
cial people would be gradual and cautious. 
Under the old system it was said that the 
Bank neglected the signs of the times, 
and did not take their precautions early 
enough, the consequence of which was, 
that when a time of difficulty and danger 
came, the Bank sought to save itself at 
any expense. The expectation—and I do 
not separate myself from others, for I 
entertained that expectationwas, that by 
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compelling the Bank to take earlier pre- 
cautionary steps, and by making that mea- 
sure gradual, the country would have been 
saved from those convulsive efforts which 
the Bank was accustomed to make; and 
crises such as these, although they might 
still occur, would yet be mitigated in 
their operation. I admit that that expec- 
tation has entirely failed. But still I can- 
not help feeling that the principle upon 
which that expectation was founded was 
correct and true, and the more so when I 
look at the operations of the Bank itself. I 
have avoided troubling the House with sta- 
tistics; but, for the purpose of making my- 
self clear upon this point, I will trespass 
upon them with an extract, merely re- 
questing the House to observe that I take 
the figures under the old system. I 
find, then, that the amount of bullion in 
the Bank on September 12, 1846, was 
16,354,000/., and that on April 17, 1847, 
it was reduced to 9,330,0001.; being a di- 
minution of 7,024,0001. Now, I take the 
same dates with respect to the circulation 
of notes, and I find that on September 12, 
1846, the amount was 20,982,0001., and 
on April 17, 1847, it was 21,228,0001.; 
being an increase of 246,000/. Now, I do 
not know what might have been the ex- 
pectation of my right hon. Friend or of 
those Gentlemen on the opposite benches 
who are more acquainted with this subject 
than I am; but, for myself, I must say, 
that I never entertained the idea that it 
would have been possible under the opera- 
tion of this Bill to have shown such a 
set of figures. If we could have sup- 
posed this possible when we were in Com- 
mittee in 1840 collecting the evidence up- 
on which the Bill was founded—if a case 
had been brought before us in which when 
the bullion had run off 7,000,0001. the 
notes had increased 250,0001. — then I 
should have said, that such a case was the 
strongest argument for the alteration of 
your system, and the strongest reason for 
a Bill founded upon the principles of the 
right hon. Baronet. I know I am told, in 
answer to this, that it is all the fault of 
the Bank. This answer does not satisfy me. 
I believe, if we look back, we shall find 
that the operation of the deposits and the 
question of the reserve was not sufficiently 
considered either by those who were fa- 
vourable or those who were opposed to 
the Bill. I cannot find in the evidence 
before the Committee of 1840 more than 
a few sentences leading me to suppose 
that danger arising from such a cause was 




















contemplated or referred to; yet this was 
a most important consideration, for it was 
by the reserve the Bank was enabled to do 
what was contrary to the spirit of the Bille 
when gold was running out not to reduce 
their circulation by a single pound. I do not 
think that the system works satisfactorily 
in this respect; and, in fact, the point did 
not receive anything like a sufficient con. 
sideration. Perhaps it was impossible, be. 
fore the Bill was in practical operation, to 
see how the reserve of notes would operate; 
but it certainly never entered into the con- 
templation of any one then considering the 
subject that 7,000,0001. in gold should ru 
off, and yet that the notes in the hands of 
the public would rather increase than di- 
minish. Without at present saying whe. 
ther the expectations I entertained when I 
supported the Bill, have beca disappointed 
or fulfilled, this much I will say, that I 
have listened attentively to all the objec- 
tions which have been offered to that mea- 
sure by different Gentlemen, and it does 
appear to me that the grounds upon which 
the several objections are based, are the 
most discordant and incongruous that can 
well be imagined. One Gentleman alleges 
that this Bill has been the whole and sole 
cause of the commercial distress; he attri- 
butes every evil to the Bill; but scarcely 
has he sat down before another Gentleman 
rises, belonging to a school the disciples of 
which assure us that the Bill is utterly and 
entirely ineffective. I have heard it dis- 
tinctly stated, on the one hand, that by the 
law the circulation was starved, and com- 
merce ruined; and, on the other, that the 
Bank had no power either to increase or 
diminish the circulation by a single note. 
Now, it really would be convenient, before 
you attack the Bill, to decide whether the 
Bill is an inefficient Bill, or an over-eft- 
cient Bill; for surely it is impossible it 
should be both. If you believe the accu- 
sations against the Bill brought by the 
Gentleman who ascribes to it all the diffi- 
culty and disaster that has occurred—that 
it has crushed credit and stopped circula- 
tion—then what becomes of the arguments 
of that class of Gentlemen who contend 
that the Bill is altogether nugatory, and 
has no effect whatever: or, on the other 
hand, if the latter position be true, what 
becomes in turn of the charges of distress 
and mischief which are laid to the account 
of the Bill? I do wish Gentlemen would 
have the good sense to decide what those 
charges against the Bill really are. But 
both classes of objectors are anxious to free 
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the Bank from the restriction, and leave the 
management of the circulation to them. I 
cannot but remember what took place in 
times before the Bill of 1844, concerning dis- 
cretion vested in the Bank. All the same ac- 
cusations and objections were then brought 
forward. Deputation after deputation came 
up to complain of the misery created by 
having the fate and fortunes of the commer- 
cial world at the disposal of the Bank. Is it 
so very long ago, that hon. Gentlemen have 
forgotten the manifesto of the Chamber of 
Commerce at Manchester? As I find that 
memories are really short upon this mat- 
ter, 1 will state what was the opinion— 
not of philosophers, not of theorists, but— 
of practical men; and I ask the House to 
listen to the sentiments of the men—the 
first of your manufacturers—commercially 
representing the opinion of Manchester, 
the great mart of your cotton manufac- 
tures, upon that system to which in the 
opinion of some—rather hastily formed 
perhaps—but, at any rate in the opinion 
of some, we ought to return. They detail 


first the effects of the measures of the 
Bank, and then proceed to speak of the 
powers given them under the old law :— 


“That such a power over the property, and, as 
has been seen, the health, morals, and very lives 


of the community, should be vested in the hands 
of twenty-six irresponsible individuals, for the ex- 
clusive benefit of a body of Bank proprietors, 
must be regarded as one of the most singular 
anomalies of the present day ; that the secret acts 
of these individuals, veiled as they are even from 
the eyes of their own constituents, should decide 
the fortunes of our capitalists and the fate of our 
artisans—that upon the error or wisdom of their 
judgment should depend the happiness or misery 
of millions—and that against the most capricious 
exercise of this power there should be neither 
appeal nor remedy—that such a state of things 
should be allowed to exist must be regarded as a 
reproach to the intelligence of the age, and as to- 
tally irreconcileable with every principle of public 
justice,” 

That was the opinion of the great manu- 
facturing city of Manchester upon the 
working of that system which now you 
speak of with so much attachment—the 
system of entire discretion vested in the 
Bank. From what I have said, it will be 
seen that if I am a Member of the Com- 
mittee about to be appointed, I should not 
be very likely to enter upon the duties of 
the inquiry with a very obstinate disposi- 
tion to stand by any Act I was instrumen- 
tal in passing, if I thought it wrong. I 
should go into Committee with a view to 
ascertain the real working of the Act of 
1844, and to give to the inquiry into that 
Act my best and gravest consideration, with 
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the sole view of coming to such a conclu- 
sion as truth and experience may warrant, 
But, at the same time, I cannot sit down 
without earnestly entreating this House not 
to be led to a hasty decision by mere 
language, however effective and eloquent 
—not to be induced to make a sudden 
jump either the one way or the other. I 
entreat it to take time—to inquire dili- 
gently and patiently—to ascertain clearly 
and decidedly, before they act; for of all 
the plagues that can beset the human mind, 
none is worse than the fever for doing 
something without knowing what. Inquire, 
then, and come to one conclusion or an- 
other; you may come to many conclusions 
and to false conclusions ; for you are but 
men, and your decisions may be wrong. 
But if you decide without inquiry, then I do 
not hesitate to say that you are committing 
an act of criminal negligence, and adopt- 
ing a course for which there is no excuse. 
Those who have been engaged in trade— 
those recovering from recent suffering— 
must feel warmly, and may allow their feel- 
ings to influence their judgment; but you 
are legislators, and if you allow your judg- 
ment to be overborne by your feelings, you 
at once commit a grave political crime. 
You are bound calmly to investigate this 
great political question. You talk of 
months of time; but months are of no im- 
portance compared with that of coming to 
a right and just decision upon a subject of 
such momentous importance. 

Mr. HERRIES said, the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just addressed the 
House, had recalled their attention to a 
topie of the most essential importance, and 
it seemed to him a matter of wonder that 
no one who had preceded him in the debate 
had especially drawn the attention of the 
House to it; for it was, as the right hon. 
Gentleman observed, a subject of the 
greatest interest in itself, and also as con- 
nected with the conduct of the Government 
of high importance in a constitutional view. 
The right hon. Gentleman had very justly 
objected to the conduct of the Government 
in not having more expressly brought un- 
der the consideration of this House the 
correspondence which had taken place be- 
tween them and the Bank—the papers rela- 
ting to those events which had taken place 
immediately before Parliament met, and 
which were in fact the main cause of their 
having been called together. The noble 
Lord at the head of the Treasury, as a con- 
stitutional statesman, was perfectly right 
in declaring that the letters which had 
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passed between the Treasury and the 
Bank should be made the subject of spe- 
cial reference to the Committee about to 
be appointed. But he would not be con- 
tent with a mere reference to those letters 
to the Committee. He took it for granted 
that those letters were connected with a 
more extended correspondence, the whole 
of which ought to be brought under 
the consideration of this House, in order 
that this House might express its judg- 
ment upon the whole of the transaction 
in question, and its results. He was not 
offering these remarks in a spirit of party, 
as a Member of ‘ Her Most Gracious Ma- 
jesty’s Opposition ’’—he was not cavilling 
or criticising in the spirit of a partisan; 
for he was convinced that, from the con- 
sideration of such a subject as this, party 
feeling and party spirit would be, as they 
ought to be, entirely excluded.  In- 
deed, he could not imagine how, by any 
ingenuity or party predilection, such a 
question could become a mere party ques- 
tion. Hon. Members on this side of the 
House, in many cases, agreed with hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and vice versd. The 
various opinions entertained upon the ge- 
neral question of the currency, to which 
this special subject had relation, were dis- 
tributed through every part of the House. 
There were men connected with commerce, 
with politics, and with literature in each 
division of it, entertaining different views, 
and maintaining separate theories, who could 
have no political purpose to advance by 
the support of them, and no other object 
than the maintenance of what each be- 
lieved to be the truth. It was, there- 
fore, in the entire absence of anything 
like party spirit or ill-feeling towards the 
Government he said that Parliament ought 
to be put in full possession of the whole 
history of those transactions to which the 
right hon. Gentleman had adverted. He 
thought that the Government was not 
only bound to furnish the whole of the 
correspondence or communications in ques- 
tion, but also to give to the House the 
fullest explanation of the grounds upon 
which they had acted as they had done. 
That was what the House of Com- 
mons ought to know. The peculiar cir- 
cumstances which occurred to induce 
the interference of the Government, and 
which had forced them into the course 
which they had adopted, were, indeed, no- 
thing less than the very pith and marrow 
of the subject. The narration of the par- 
ticular grounds upon which the Govern- 
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ment had proceeded when they resolved to 
suspend the existing law, would do more 
to show them the real working of the Bil] 
of 1844 than any lengthened discussion 
on the general question of the currency, 
or the production of voluminous papers, 
could possibly do. Those disclosures alone 
could fairly exhibit the cause and manner 
of the failure of the Bill of 1844. It lay 
in a narrow compass, and might be shown 
in one view, or stated in a few words; 
but in spite of all that had been said 
about it—in spite of repeated requests and 
solicitations—the Government had _perti- 
naciously withheld this plain and simple in- 
formation. What he alluded to was no. 
thing more than a plain but full exhibition 
of the condition of the Bank at the time 
when the Government was induced—or, 
he should rather say, compeiled—to write 
the letters in question. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had made a very long, able, and lucid 
speech; but he cautiously avoided throwing 
any light on this the most prominent and 
pressing incident involved in the subject of 
his discourse, he would not say in a disin- 
genuous, but certainly in a very dexterous 
way, by adverting to it in this fashion—“I 
was informed, on the 23rd of October, that 
there was a panic in the city. Persons of 
great respectability in the city made me 
acquainted with that fact. Acting on this 
information the Government thought it ne- 
eessary to take such measures, with re- 
ference to the Bank of England, as might 
allay this panic.” Now, it might be as- 
sumed, from the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman, that the panic he was called 
upon to dispel was one of those sudden 
and unfounded apprehensions which, just 
or unjust, will sometimes get hold of men’s 
minds—something for which there might 
be no real ground, but which, although 
arising from imaginary or fictitious causes, 
it was nevertheless the duty of Govern- 
ment to relieve. But, was there no foun- 
dation for that panic ? Was there no panic 
in the mind of the right hon. Gentleman 
himself? Did not that panie arise out of 
some just and reasonable ground for fear? 
And was not that a fear in which the right 
hon. Gentleman might himself very natu- 
rally participate? If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had thought fit to disclose to them 
the state of the Bank when all this oceur- 
red, the House would have had no difficulty 
in judging whether this was an absur 

panic, or a just and prudential apprehen- 
sion, which pervaded all the mercautile 
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classes of the community. He (Mr. Her- 
ries) could tell the House that such was the 
condition of the Bank at that period, that 
if the Government had not interposed by an 
authority to suspend the Act of 1844, the 
Bank of England would have had no other 
resource in order to meet its engagements, 
than the dangerous and doubtful one of 
forcing its public securities for sale upon 
the market. The House might easily judge 
what might at such a state of things have 
been the consequence of sucha step. No; 
it was not a mere panic that the Govern- 
ment interfered to allay. It was the cause 
of that panic that they were imperatively 
called upon to remove. For that purpose 
their interference was, no doubt, wise, or 
rather absolutely necessary. On the m - 
morable day which preceded their determi- 
nation—the 25rd October—two days be- 
fore the letter to the Bank was written— 
the real cause of the panic might be seen 
in the relative state of the liabilities and re- 
sources of the Bank under the restrictive 
powers of the Act of 1844. He would not 
weary the House with many figures, but 
would briefly draw their attention to some 
which, on this part of the argument, were 
conclusive, There were in the issue depart- 
ment of the Bank, at the period referred 
to, in bullion, 7,865,000l.; notes out- 
standing 21,865,000/. In the banking de- 
partment, in bullion, 447,000/.; and in 
notes, 1,547,000/. Against this whole 
amount of cash in the banking depart- 
ment, they all knew there was an enor- 
mous sum both of public and private de- 
posits. The private deposits amounted 
to 8,580,00U/., and the public deposits 
to 4,766,000/. At this period, the de- 
mand for discount by merchants and others 
of the highest credit was most pressing, 
and the Bank was utterly unable to give 
the slightest assistance; for such was its 
condition, that if only a portion of those 
who had private deposits there, suppose 
to the amount of 2,000,000I., had drawn 
for them, the Bank must have actually 
stopped payment. At such a moment 
they could not have sold their securities, 
and they had no other means of complying 
with the demands on them. Now, was 
not such an event as this—was not such 
4 crisis—the very first subject for inquiry ? 
Was it not of the most urgent importance 
to ascertain in what manner this crisis oc- 
curred, and what the Bank Act had to 
do with bringing it about? Was it not 
by indueing this state of things that the 


Bank Act had brought about this failure 
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of eredit—this universal distrust—this 
ruinous want of confidence—at a time 
too, when, be it remembered, the ex- 
changes were favourable, and the bul- 
lion coming in? and, if not, what were 
the causes of it? The Bank had at 
that period no other alternative than to go 
into the market and sell its securities. 
What would have been the case if the 
Bank had done so at such a moment? and 
how would it have affected all those who 
held securities if the Bank had gone into 
the market to sell stuck of any kind ? 
Such being apparently the consequences of 
the working of the Bill of 1844, ought not 
that particular subject to be immediately 
submitted to the consideration and decision 
of the Parliament? Perhaps it might be as- 
serted, that the crisis was not the effect of 
the operation of the Act, but was produced by 
mismanagement on the part of the Bank. 
There was a great disposition amongst 
many in that House to cast upon the Bank 
Directors the whole of the blame, and to 
say they were responsible for the occur- 
rence of those disasters, and that the de- 
pression of commercial credit was the re- 
sult of their mismanagement. Now, he 
was not the apologist of the Bank of Eng- 
land. He did not know the particular 
grounds of the proceedings of the Di- 
rectors. He looked in vain for one of 
them in that House, who was the Member 
for the city of London (Mr. Pattison), and 
he felt sure that if that hon. Member were 
present, he could give a satisfactory answer 
to those accusations which were thrown out 
against the Bank Directors. But it was 
one of the particular characteristics of the 
Act of 1844, that it should guard the Bank 
and the public from crises resulting from 
improvidence and speculation. It was 
said by its promoters that there would be 
no need for any great discretion, or the 
intervention of any prudent counsels or 
superintendence, upon the part of the Di- 
rectors or of the Government, for the 
great feature of the Act was, that the 
Bank would regulate itself. Well, then, 
since, according to the framers and sup- 
porters of the Act of 1844, there was no 
need of discretion or superintendence upon 
the part of the Bank Directors, or of the 
Government, the failure which had oc- 
curred must be inherent in the Bill itself. 
Although the Act of 1844 had been passed 
with a very general concurrence of the then 
existing House of Commons, it could not 
be said that it had been adopted with 
unanimity, or that very strong differences of 
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opinion had not been expressed upon it. 
These were maintained, indeed, by a very 
small but a very respectable minority in 
this House, when the provisions of the Bill 
were under consideration. But out of the 
House a very able discussion of the princi- 
ples and the theory upon which the Bill 
was constructed, had long been going on. 
So far from this Act being deemed a dis- 
creet one, or the principles upon which it 
was based being generally assented to, 
those principles and doctrines had been 
pronounced erroneous many years before 
they were adopted by the head of the late 
Government; nay, the very results which 
had occurred since its passing had been 
most faithfully and minutely predicted by 
writers of established reputation upon the 
currency question. He would read to the 
House some extracts from the works of two 
writers, Messrs. Fullarton and Tooke. Mr. 
Fullarton, alluding to the separation of 
the departments, and the limitation of is- 
sues, said— 


Commercial 


“ When by course of trade the stock of bullion 
in the Bank shall be reduced to a level nearly 
corresponding with the amount of the notes in 
actual circulation, in excess of the 14,000,0002. 
issued on credit; when the treasure of the bank- 
ing department shall be exhausted, or nearly so, 
and its means of solvency shall have become 
wholly dependent on the sale of its securities from 
day to day, then, and not till then, will ‘ the expe- 
riment’ be fairly on its trial.” 


He begged also to quote the following from 
Mr. Tooke’s Inquiry into the Currency 
Principle :— 


“This being the case, the Directors would not 
have a moment to lose, upon the first manifesta- 
tion of such demand, without taking measures 
for retaining or restoring the proportion of their 
reserve. They must sell securities, or allow the 
existing ones, if short-dated, to run off, and they 
must inexorably shut their doors to all applica- 
tions for advances or discounts. This would, as 
Colonel Torrens justly observes, operate as a lim- 
itation of the power to overtrade in discounts and 
loans. Most effectual, indeed, would it be, and 
under certain circumstances of the trade, it would 
operate with a degree of violence on the state of 
credit, of which, as it appears to me, Colonel Tor- 
rens has no adequate idea. * © * Before 
2,000,000. or 5,000,0007. of bank notes could be 
forcibly abstracted from the amount in circulation 
among the public, the pressure upon the reserves 
of the London bankers would be extreme. They 
would, of course, to the utmost extent practicable, 
call in their loans and resolutely refuse further 
accommodation. Although there is no modern 
experience of such a state of things, if any mer- 
chant banker or money dealer were to have the 
ease laid distinctly before him, could any of them 
for a moment have a doubt as to the extremity of 
pressure which it would cause? I am most inti- 
mately persuaded that it would be within the mark 
to suppose that a rate of discount (assuming that 
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the doors of the Bank and the ears of the Diree. 
tors were inexorably closed against all applica. 
tions) of 20 per cent and upwards would, in Many 
cases, be submitted to, and sacrifices of goods, if 
any large proportion were held on credit, would 
be made at a still greater loss. And, after all, it 
might be a question whether even this effort of the 
Bank on its securities would be effectual in re. 
storing its reserve in sufficient time to meet the 
exigency. If such a crisis were to happen, as 
most probably it would, at the time when the di- 
vidends on the public funds became due, the Go. 
vernment would be imperatively called upon to 
interfere, and prevent so ridiculous, however |a- 
mentable, a catastrophe.” 


Everything which these writers predicted 
had taken place. Those gentlemen had 
not only foretold general results from the 
application of general principles, but they 
had foretold with precision what had ae. 
tually occurred. If they had been gifted 
with foresight they could not have de- 
scribed the result more accurately. The 
promoters of the Bill could not complain 
of not having received ample warning of 
the inevitable consequence of their mea- 
sure. He must again express his re- 
gret that Ministers had not given the 
House some more precise information of 
the state of the Bank immediately preced- 
ing the issuing of the letter of the 25th 
of October. He had attempted to obtain 
that information on the first day of the Ses- 
sion, but was then told that he had put the 
question at too late an hour, but that had 
he put it earlier, he would have obtained 
an answer, for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was perfectly prepared to have 
given an answer, had there been time. An- 
other attempt was consequently made to 
obtain the information on the following day, 
but the House was told that it would be 
given on Tuesday; when Tuesday came, 
they did not get it after all. The House 
was favoured with a general statement of 
what the Government had done to relieve 
the panic; but they were not even yet 
told what the cause of that panic was. 
Now, that was not the way the House 
ought to have been dealt with on this 
important question. He also thought that 
the able and lucid speech which had been 
delivered on the first night of this de- 
bate by the hon. Member for Westbury 
(Mr. Wilson) deserved some notice from 
the Government. But were Her Majesty s 
Ministers to do nothing in the meantime 
besides granting this Committee? It was 
not only possible, but, he said it with re- 
gret, in the present circumstances of the 
commercial world, it was exceedingly pro- 
bable, that an early recurrence of disasters 
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might take place, such as those he had 


just adverted to, and which would not per- | 


haps end so satisfactorily as those had 
ended—that a panic might be created, 
which no letter from the First Lord of the 
Treasury and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would so easily allay. With that feel- 


ing on their minds, the mercantile world } 


wero very different from what he imagined 
them to be, if they would be satisfied to 
wait for the report of a Committee which | 


was about to enter upon so wide a field | 
of inquiry as that which lay before the one 


now proposed, even supposing the investi- 
gation were to be committed to the ablest 
men; for, the abler the men, the more | 
disposed they might probably be to enter 
upon the whole of the very wide field of in- 
vestigation which would lie before them. 


He said, then, that it was all but impos- 
sible that Her Majesty’s Ministers could | 


refuse to take some step in the meantime 
to prevent the continuance of those diffi- 
culties which, as he had endeavoured to 
show, were inherent in the Act—which 
were not an accidental occurrence in the 
course of its operation, but were the 
necessary effect of its construction and 
provisions—which had already occurred, 
and which were likely to occur again. On 
the first day of the Session he had ven- 
tured to ask Her Majesty’s Government, if 
the proposal to appoint a Committee were 
complied with, as undoubtedly it would be, 
for no man would willingly oppose it when 
asked by Government—for there were no 
factious views or party feelings mixed up 
with this diseussion—he had, he said, ven- 
tured to ask Her Majesty’s Ministers what 
they proposed to do in the meantime ? The 
country was at present on the return, he 
hoped, to a permanent improvement—cer- 
tainly they were at present in the enjoy- 
ment of a better state of things than when 
the recent unfortunate catastrophes oc- 
curred; but there were still elements in 
the mercantile condition of the country 
quite enough to awaken in the mind of 
every man who paid the slightest attention 
to the subject, the strongest apprehensions 
that worse times than we had yet passed 
through might possibly occur. We had 
yet to receive the news from distant parts 
of the impression which the calamities in 
London had produced. The news from 
India might have a very serious effect in- 
deed on the aspect of mercantile affairs. | 
Would Government, then, leave things as 
they were? It was said, that Parliament 
Was sitting, and that if any necessity for 
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interference occurred, Government would 
not hesitate to apply for powers to do so. 
That answer was not satisfactory. What 
the mercantile community required was, not 
that there should be power to interfere 
when an extremity arose, but that there 
should be power to prevent the necessity of 
such interposition — not that when the 
Bank should be found in a critical state on 
Saturday, the heads of the Government 
should write another letter on the Monday. 
The mischief in such a case was actually 
done by the mere demand for such peremp- 
tory interference, which of itself created 
alarm. He thought it would be better if Her 
Majesty’s Government would adopt some 
measure to avert this possible evil while 
the inquiry was pending. The right 
hon. Gentleman who had last addressed 
the Ifouse (Mr. Baring) had admitted that 
the Act required investigation; and he had 
seen from the public papers that a noble 
Lord, in another place, a Member of Her 
Majesty’s Government, had intimated that 
some modification of the Act of 1844 ap- 
peared to him to be necessary. Why then 
should there not be some intermediate step 
taken to relieve the anxiety of the public 
mind until there was time for some perma- 
nent legislation on the subject? If there 
were to be a discretionary power lodged any- 
where to increase the issues upon credit 
beyond 14,000,000/., it would be better to 
lodge it at once by authority of Parliament 
in the Bank of England until such time as 
a permanent measure could be introduced. 
The right hon. Gentleman who spoke last 
(Mr. Baring) had expressed his surprise at 
the apparent discrepancy between the state 
of the bullion and the notes in circulation 
in September, 1846, and April, 1847; the 
bullion between these periods having di- 
minished 7,024,000/., while the notes with 
the public had increased between 200,0001. 
and 300,000I.; and he grounded upon this 
a charge of mismanagement against the 
Bank of England. He was not able to 
understand the drift of that statement. 
The Bank was strictly prohibited from is- 
suing beyond the sum of 14,000,0007., ex- 
cept upon bullion. The Bank might, by 
its discounts, have affected the pressure 
upon credit—it might have altered the 
price of commodities, and, through the di- 
minished price of commodities, and the 
consequent stagnation of trade, the amount 
of the notes held in circulation by the pub- 
lie might have been diminished. But he 
could not imagine in what manner that 
could have been a beneficial operation, or 
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otherwise than calculated greatly to ag- 
gravate the existing pressure upon com- 
merce and credit. It appeared from pa- 
pers before the House, that notwithstand- 
ing the changes made by the Bank in their 
rates of interest or discount, the paper held 
in circulation by the public had not mate- 
rially varied during the period between 
the spring and the autumn of the present 
year. The fluctuations were not greater 
than 220,000/. or 300,0007. upon about 
20,000,0007., and therefore not of a na- 
ture to affect the public convenience, or to 
indicate any variation in the state of trade. 
This was rather a subject for satisfaction 
than otherwise. He saw no reason, there- 
fore, in this respect, for the indignation 
which his right hon. Friend had directed 
towards the conduct of the Bank. He 
must say, when he considered the great 
varieties of opinions that were entertained 
on this subject—and especially when he 
considered that there were some high au- 
thorities arrayed against him—he had been 
led very seriously to reconsider his own 
opinions; but the more he reflected—the 
more he weighed the differences of opinion 
—the more he was compelled to come to 
this conclusion, that the Act of 1844 was 
founded upon a mistaken opinion—and es- 
pecially that those provisions of it which 
related to the separation of the two depart- 
ments of the Bank, and the consequent 
limitation of the circulation, was a funda- 
mental mistake. He was satisfied that 
the day would come when Parliament 
would again be called on to interfere. 
There was one thing he contemplated 
with more than common dread, and which 
had been shadowed out by one of their 
ablest writers on this subject. That writer, 
Mr. Fullarton, had expressed a fear that, 
when this measure was found to fail, there 
might be a rush throughout the country, 
not merely for the amendment of this Bill, 
but for the destruction of the foundation 
of our existing monetary system. It 
might come to this—indeed he had al- 
ready seen symptoms of it—he had heard 
speeches which indicated that there was a 
tendency in the public mind to overthrow 
the foundation of that system as estab- 
lished by the Bill of 1819. At the same 
time, he could not easily be induced to 
believe that the House or the country 
would consent to forego the solid basis on 
which our currency was at present founded. 
Among the amendments or modifications of 
the existing Act—some one or other of 
which the very general voice of the coun- 
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try appeared to call for—it had been sug. 
gested that a remedy for its present dan. 
gerous restriction might be found in ap 
extension of the maximum within which 
the issue department of the Bank was now 
confined; such as the raising it from 
14,000,0002. to 16,000,0002., or even 
18,000,0002. But he was confident that 
no such modification would suffice to ren. 
der the Act free from danger; and he was 
equally convinced, on the other hand, that 
no maximum, of any amount that could be 
fixed upon, would be consistent with the 
sound principles of political or monetary 
economy. But he was unwilling to pursue 
this subject further on the present ocea- 
sion. He was clearly of opinion that the 
first and wisest step for the House to 
take, would be to lift off the heavy re. 
strictions which the law of 1844 imposed 
upon the commerce of the country. Let 
them impose what regulations upon the 
discretion of the Bank they pleased, and 
doubtless many modifications and amend- 
ments might be suggested; but, with these 
modifications, let them restore their system 
to the state it was in before, and then they 
would be in an infinitely safer and better 
condition than they were now. He hoped 
that the suggestions which he had thrown 
out, of an intermediate suspension of the 
measure, would not be disregarded. He 
observed, that an hon. Gentleman had 
given notice of a Motion to much the same 
effect; but he was sure that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers could devise an infinitely better 
course than it was in the power of any in- 
dividual to do. There was no disposition, 
he believed, in any part of the House to 
take it out of their hands—no ambition to 
be the authors of any remedial measure. 
He, therefore, would earnestly and strenu- 
ously urge upon the Government to defer 
to the state of public opinion, which he 
was bound to say was against them, on 
this question, as he was satisfied that an 
intermediate suspension of the Bill would 
restore confidence to the mercantile world, 
and would prove satisfactory to the coun- 
try at large. 

Lorp J.- RUSSELL said: Sir, we 
have had, no doubt, in the course of this 
discussion, a great variety of opinions; 
many topics have been touched upon whieh 
should not come naturally within the scope 
of this debate; some novel opinions have 
been thrown out, and there has been 4 
great deal of discursive disquisition. I am 
happy to find, therefore, that in following 
the right hon. Gentleman, I follow one 
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who has kept himself within the limits of 
that which is properly the subject of de- 
bate, and who has given opinions which, 
whether I agree with them or not, at any 
rate must be listened to with the greatest 
respect, coming as they do from a person 
of his influence, his experience, and his 
knowledge both of the financial and the 
constitutional history of this country. I 
must, however, state at the outset, that 
the conclusion to which I should-wish to 
bring the House, is one very different from 
that at which the right hon. Gentleman 
seems tohave arrived. He prays youat once, 
whatever else you may do—whether there 
isto be an inquiry or not—whether you ask 
for papers or not—be the conduct of the 
Government blameable or praiseworthy— 
that at all events you will take off the re- 
strictions which have been imposed upon 
the Bank by the Act of 1844; and he asks 
you, in the name of commerce, to do this 
in order to give this security to mercantile 
transactions. Now, I must say, consider- 
ing the difficulties of this subject—consider- 
ing the perils to which we were exposed 
by that system to which the right hon. 
Gentleman wishes us to return—consider- 
ing the conflict of opinion that exists upon 
the question—it would be the height of 
madness for you at once to decide, without 
inquiry, that you will abolish a system 
which was adopted with general consent 
in 1844, and at once, without inquiry, put 
anend to an Act of Parliament. But, 
with a view to produce general mercantile 
confidence, I think the proposition is still 
more objectionable, because it is admitted 
by the right hon, Gentleman that you may 
come, as the result of an inquiry being 
made, to approve of the Act of 1844, or 
that some other results may be come to 
with respect to our monetary system; and 
what the right hon. Gentleman wishes in 
order to give confidence is this, that we 
should repeal the present system—that we 
should repeal the present law; but that 
what we may put in its piace shall be 
matter of doubtful speculation for the next 
year to come. Sir, I cannot conceive a 
Proposition which would tend more to dis- 
turb the mereantile interest—which would 
tend more to throw doubt upon our course 
during the next year—which shall more 
induce mercantile men to say, “ Let us 
pause in our business, and refrain from 
giving orders to our correspondents until 
we know what is to be put in the place of 
that which the Parliament has abolished.”’ 
Sir, I wish, following my right hon. Friend 
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the Member for Portsmouth, and the right 
hon. Gentleman who has last spoken, I 
wish to speak upon the question as dispas- 
sionately as they have done; and certainly, 
I need hardly say without regarding it as a 
question of party interest or of party pas- 
sion, but looking at the question in this 
point of view, I think that our survey would 
be very incomplete, if, looking only to what 
is the immediate cause of the meeting of 
Parliament and of the present debate, we 
do not likewise look to what occurred, a 
few years before, in similar instances of 
convulsion in the country. <A very few 
years after 1819 this country found itself 
in a state of great prosperity. That pros- 
perity—the general inflation of credit— 
led, as it had done on previous occasions, 
and as it has done more than once since— 
it led to improvident speculation; it led to 
plans and projects which I think Mr, Can- 
ning once aptly described as ‘* bubbles of 
vapour soaring to the skies, which the 
puncture of a pin brought down to the 
earth.”’ The convulsions which followed 
were of extreme danger, and inspired 
throughout the country considerable fear. 
The managers of the Bank consulted Lord 
Liverpool, Mr. Huskisson, and Lord Ash- 
burton. They certainly could not have 
found better advisers. But I must state 
that they found the affairs of the Bank to 
be such, that as my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Coventry (Mr. Ellice), mention- 
ed the other night, and as it was related 
the other night by Lord Ashburton, the 
Governor of the Bank exclaimed, with tran- 
sport and delight—** The clock has struck, 
it is now Saturday evening, and until Mon- 
day morning there can be no farther drain 
of bullion issued from the Bank.”’ The 
result of the counsels during the interve- 
ning Sunday was, that the Bank was found 
to be in possession of so small an amount 
of bullion—it was stated officially at the 
time to be one million, but Lord Ashburton 
said from his own recollection, it must have 
been much less—and, therefore, the man- 
agers were advised to make a large issue 
of bank notes. That was a bold and a sure 
course taken on a great emergency. But 
no man could wish that the country should 
again be placed in a position of so much 
danger; and though we escaped in 1825 
with great loss, with great sacrifice of pro- 
perty—with great alarm—though we es- 
eaped the ultimate crash and destruction 
consequent upon the failure of the Bank, 
yet no man could expect that such a course 
would a second time be equally successful, 
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and every one must wish that such a cata- 
strophe might rather be avoided by precau- 
tion than averted by any desperate effort. 
In 1837, again, we had considerable panic 
and distress, owing to the credit given by 
our merchants to parties in America. In 
1839 we were in such a state that my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Portsmouth, 
who was then officially connected with the 
financial affairs of the country, stated that 
the slighted internal drain would at that 
time have suspended cash payments. That 
again was a state of great danger. It oc- 
curred under the operation of the Act of 
1819. And I must now state to the House 
what on these two separate occasions was 
the amount of bullion which in no long 
course of time had gone out of the Bank, 
and the treasure which they left in the 
Bank coffers, at those periods of panic 
and general distress. In 1824, in the 
month of February, the amount of bullion 
in the Bank was 13,810,00/., while the 
amount of the Bank circulation at the same 
period was 19,736,000/. In the month of 


August, 1825, the amount of bullion in the 
Bank was 3,634,0001., while the amount 
of the Bank circulation at the same time 
was 19,398,0001.; so that, while the 


amount of bullion had diminished more 
than 10,000,000/7., the amount of circula- 
tion had only diminished to the extent of 
300,0007. In the month of March, 1838, 
the amount of bullion in the Bank was 
10,015,0002., while the amount of Bank 
circulation was 18,600,0002.; while in the 
month of September, 1839, about a year 
and a half afterwards, the amount of 
bullion in the Bank was 2,816,0002., 
and the amount of Bank circulation was 
17,960,0007. Thus, again, the Bank had 
allowed its bullion to fall from 10,000,0001. 
to 3,000,000/., while its circulation only 
diminished to the extent of 640,000J. 
Now, I must say, considering that, such 
was the conduct of the Bank under the 
operation of the Act of 1819, and consider- 
ing that the effects were such in 1825 
that we were, as Mr. Huskisson stated, 
within four-and-twenty hours of a state of 
barter; and it is certain that the Bank 
had prepared a notice that its payments 
were to be suspended for a time—consider- 
ing that in 1839 we were in such a state, 
that, according to my right hon. Friend, 
the slightest internal drain would have sus- 
pended cash payment — and many persons 
who were in the habit of considering the 
subject attentively did confidently expect 
that a suspension would have taken place 
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—I think it was not unnatural that a Com. 
mittee of this House, in 1840, and that 
the Government of the country in 1844, 
should have endeavoured to find whether, 
by an alteration of the system, that which 
all persons who consider the subject on 
right principles wish to preserve—the con. 
vertibility of the bank note—might not be 
rendered more secure. Now, it appears 
to me, and, notwithstanding the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech — notwithstand. 
ing what he has said of popular opinion— 
it is my conviction, that, to a considerable 
degree, the Government of 1844 did sue. 
ceed in giving greater security to the con- 
vertibility of the bank note, and did avert 
some of those evils which, in all probability, 
would otherwise have arrived. I think that 
this follows from the paper to which the 
right hon. Gentleman has referred. We 
were, as I have stated, in 1825 and 1839, 
almost on the point of suspending cash 
payments; and if the drain had been con- 
tinued for a very little longer, it would 
have been impossible to issue coin from 
the Bank of England. But there is no 
danger of such a convulsion at the present 
time. The amount of bullion in the Bank 
diminished, indeed, as my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Portsmouth showed, from 
16,000,0002. to 9,000,0007. I will not at 
the present moment—I may refer to it 
afterwards — but I will not at the present 
moment discuss whether the Bank ought 
to have taken proper precautions before 
April last. But about the month of April 
last a very remarkable letter appeared in 
the Times newspaper respecting the drain 
of gold that was then going on, and the 
Bank Directors immediately began to 
change their course by limiting their dis- 
counts to a certain extent; and the circula- 
tion was diminished from the month of 
April to the beginning of June by about a 
million and a half. There was consider- 
able panic and distrust at that time. But, 
at the same time, my belief is, that if the 
enactment of 1844 had not been in exist- 
ence—if the Bank Directors had not had 
that Act before them—it is very probable 
that they would have allowed the drain of 
gold to go on, and we should again have 
had, as we had had on two former occa- 
sions, a panic and distrust with but about 
two or three millions of gold to withstand 
the drain that would have been created. 
The lowest amount that the Bank has held 
this year has been somewhat under eight 
millions. Circumstances might have 0- 
curred of another kind likely to produce 
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reater drain on the Bank; but the pre- 
cautions that were taken between the 
months of April and June to preserve the 
amount of gold, prevented the convulsion 
which was so near occurring in former 
years. But, Sir, there is another question 
upon which I do not wish to give any opin- 
jon, as it is a question which should be re- 
ferred to the consideration of the Commit- 
tee, in order to see if any further precau- 
tions can be taken. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has referred to what took place in 
the month of October, and to the letter 
which my right hon. Friend wrote to the 
Governors of the Bank, and he says that 
we have not stated the circumstances con- 
nected with that letter. I thought my 
right hon. Friend had stated very clearly 
and in great detail the circumstances of 
that case. But, however, I will refer to 
its main features now. There had been in 
the year 1845-6, as in the year 1825 and 
in the year 1836, a very flourishing state of 
things—there had been such an abundance 
of capital that those who had it were 
anxious to place it out at 2 per cent inter- 
est, and could hardly obtain that. There 
was, concurrently with such a low rate of 
interest, a great flow of speculative invest- 
ments, and with that there was, as there 


always has been in such eases, a somewhat 


wild spirit of speculation. Now I do not 
mean to say that it is a matter of blame 
that, in many cases, those who entered 
into those speculations, did so without any 
solid foundation for their calculations. I 
remember a right hon. Member (Mr. Tier- 
ney), with much shrewdness, saying in this 
House, ‘‘ he who in one year is a rash specu- 
lator, was the year before an enterprising 
British merchant.’’ And so it is said 
that— 

“Great wit to madness ever is allied, 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 
One person may be most fortunate in his 
speculations, although those speculations 
night in themselves be wild ; and another, 
who might have had as good reasons for 
his expectations, might be cruelly deceived 

y reverses. Things no doubt occurred 
this year that I do not believe are to be 
imputed as blameable either to the Govern- 
ment or to the persons concerned. We had 
had avery great failure of the potato crop. 
We had had in the beginning of the year, 
as I stated in this House, renewed symp- 
toms of the disease. Letters came from 
all parts that the disease was making rapid 
strides. We thought it necessary —and 
the House agreed in that opinion — that 
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the corn laws should be suspended. Many 
persons thought that it was probable that 
there would be very high prices of corn, 
and they entered into very large specula- 
tions. It is well known that in the neigh- 
bourhood of Drogheda the potato disease 
was arrested a fortnight after it had com- 
menced. Although we had a backward 
spring, we had so warm a summer, and 
such favourable weather, that we had not 
only a plentiful but an early harvest. The 
natural consequence was, that the specula- 
tors who had brought in a very large sup- 
ply of corn, expecting high prices, found 
that it was impossible they could receive 
anything like the prices on which they had 
calculated; and when they came to sell it, 
great loss was sustained by those parties. 
That was one cause why very considerable 
distress fell upon the mercantile com- 
munity; and a combination of other causes 
coming together produced that which one 
alone would not have sufficed to produce. 
Take the railway speculation, for example. 
I believe that this country would have con- 
tinued a very flourishing country if we had 
not been subjected to the misfortune of the 
failure of the potato crop last year. The 
expenditure on railways would have been 
kept within due bounds, and I believe it 
would not have been found too great for 
the floating capital of the country. But 
when you had to add to an immense rail- 
way expenditure 33,000,000l. for corn, 
and when you had other circumstances to 
produce distress, it can be no matter of 
surprise that the whole commercial world 
felt the difficulty of procuring money, and 
that capital became scarce, and that which 
a few years ago was to be had by any one 
at 2 per cent, could not be had for 5, 6, 
or 7 per cent. Hence great embarrass- 
ment to the commercial world. Now, let 
us look to the position of the Bank, with- 
out giving any positive or dogmatic opin- 
ion on the subject. It has long been the 
decision of Parliament that we should not 
embark on the dangerous sea of a State 
currency. We place the dispositions of 
that part of the currency which consists in 
paper convertible into coin in the hands of 
a great Bank, which has to a certain de- 
gree, and within a certain limit, a mono- 
poly. That Bank, naturally enough, con- 
sisting of persons who are mercantilely in- 
terested in it, performs on ordinary occa- 
sions merely the duties which are owing 
by them to their proprietors. They dis- 
count paper, and obtain, in so doing, the 
interest of the day; and few persons criticise 
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in that respect the conduct they pursue. 
With regard to commerce in general, and 
without entering into the technical ques- 
tion as to what is currency and what is 
not, it is evident that a great part of the 
transactions of the country are carried on 
by means of commercial paper—by means 
of bills of exchange, which are discounted 
and re-discounted, and go from market to 
market, and from merchants to manufac- 
turers, so that a great part of the manu- 
factures of the country rest on the credit 
that is given to that paper, and the facil- 
ity with which it is passed from hand to 
hand in the pursuits of industry. But 
when there arise failures in the mercantile 
world ; when, owing to those speculations 
into which people have entered—whether 
justly or not—being unsuccessful, one 
house falls after another, panic begins, and 
general distrust follows, and the commer- 
cial world in general, not knowing which 
house will stand or which house will fall, 
have recourse to the Bank of England, 
which they regard as a machine to be put 
in operation for the advantage of the pub- 
lic, and not for the advantage of the par- 
ticular proprietary to which it belongs. 
Now, I have seen on many occasions that 
if the Directors of the Bank were only to 
consider their own interest, they would act 
with caution, would hesitate very much 
in giving discounts, and act like other pru- 
dent private bankers in such circumstances. 
But then they are told, ‘‘ You must con- 
sider the interests of the public, and not 
your own; everybody in Liverpool, and 
Glasgow, and Manchester looks to you at 
this moment to support some great firm in 
danger, or some important bank in peril, 
and by whose failure the industry of a 
whole district will be arrested unless you 
give them assistance.”” I must say that 
the position of the Bank on such an occa- 
sion becomes exceedingly difficult and com- 
plicated. If by our legislation we had 
provided that the Bank should at all times 
consider the interests of the public, and 
not of their proprietors; if, on the other 
hand, the public were generally agreed 
that the Bank should look to its own in- 
terest only, and that on occasions of dis- 
tress no man need go to the Bank for any 
other accommodation than he would have 
as a customer in ordinary times ; in either 
of these cases their duty would be simple, 
and the problem easy to solve. But, act- 
ing at one time as proprietors, employing 
the money in their hands and the balance 
in their exchequer to objects of mercantile 
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profit, and then being suddenly called upon 
to consider the great interests of the State, 
their position is difficult and perplexing 
beyond what can be easily explained, 
While, therefore, with respect to particular 
cases, I should, along with others, criticise 
the conduct of the Bank, and say, perhaps, 
that at one time they have fixed the rate 
of interest too low, and at another time 
that it would have been better to have di. 
minished their circulation — while I may 
make these criticisms, at the same time | 
am desirous to make every allowance for 
the position of the Bank, considering the 
double duties they have to perform—duties 
that have been imposed upon them by the 
State, and which they can hardly perform 
at once to satisfy the State that they have 
looked only to the interests of the public, 
and to satisfy their proprietors that they 
have been doing their duty to those who 
hold shares in the Bank. Well then, what 
was the position which the Bank held in 
the beginning of October this year, after 
the pressure and commercial distress be- 
gan? Let me say, once for all, that I do 


not believe that the Act of 1844, or indeed 
any other Act with regard to currency 
which the Legislature could pass, could 
prevent commercial panic and convulsions. 


If it was said—as it may have been in the 
course of the debate which took place 
when that Act was passed, though I be- 
lieve it was not said in the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Peel) in pro- 
posing the Bill of 1844—if it was said that 
it would prevent those commercial panies, 
I think that may be fairly put down to the 
tendency which exists to give credit to 
Acts passed by Parliament for doing more 
than they can perform—giving them, in 
short, credit for doing that which no Aet 
of Parliament can ever perform. It was 
so in the ease of Catholic emancipation, 
when they heard very much of what that 
measure was to do for Ireland, and it was 
the case with various other Acts which 
have been passed by a majority of this 
House. [Mr. Disrarui: Free trade, for 
example. | I will say, just in a parenthesis, 
that I believe free trade is calculated to 
produce great benefits, and will ultimately 
produce benefit to the country; but that 
the advantages derivable from free trade, 
like those of every other measure, have 
been greatly exaggerated, I have n0 
doubt. But to return to the subject. What 
we had to hope from the Act of 1844 was 
not that it should prevent commercial panie 
and convulsions—not that it should pre- 
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yent speculation, or save those who had 
been carrying on speculations from the 
consequences of their own acts—but the 
chief object that you had to attain in a 
currency measure was, that when these 
convulsions should happen, the currency 
should not be in effect destroyed—that the 
convertibility of your bank note into coin 
should not be lost during the commercial 
econvulsion—that, in short, the commercial 
convulsion should not sweep along with it 
any currency convertible into coin. That 
effect, as regards this Act, has in the 
main been successful; but the right hon. 
Gentleman says that we have not said what 
was the state of the Bank when we pro- 
posed to interfere; and then the right hon. 
Gentleman, contradicting immediately his 
own assertion, read from the Gazette re- 
turns of the exact state of the Bank at the 
time the Government resolved to interfere. 
Why, Sir, the state of the Bank was this: 
In the commencement of October, if the 
Bank had considered merely its own inter- 
ests, it would have been, as I have said, 
very cautious in its discounts. It would 


have allowed the public to repay the ad- 
vances already made without making any 
fresh loans, and thus it would have been in 
a state of perfect security, with a sufficient 


amount of reserve. But, to give some 
ease—to give some relief—to the suffering 
commerce of the country, the Bank did 
make very large advances. Of course they 
judged for themselves as to whether the 
houses to which they made their advances 
were solvent or not. They made their ad- 
vances to houses only which they consider- 
ed solvent; but, at the same time, it can- 
not be denied that very large advances 
were made. Up to the middle of the week 
that ended on the 23rd of October, the 
Bank thought that the difficulties might be 
got over; but greater difficulties began to 
exist, and a much more fearful tone of cor- 
respondence began to prevail on the Mon- 
day, and then we began to suspect that 
the danger was imminent. There arose a 
great panic and distrust in the country, 
and more especially there occurred that 
case to which the right hon. Gentleman 
referred—the breaking of a bank at New- 
castle—and the great run which a large, 
powerful, and wealthy bank in that place 
sustained, and on which the industry of 
the entire neighbourhood depended. The 
gentleman who was agent for the Bank of 
England at Neweastle not only advanced 
all the means he possessed, but sent for 
40,000 sovereigns from London to assist 
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the bank to get over the difficulty. The 
difficulty was surmounted; but, at the same 
time, there were rumours (and, I believe, 
well-founded rumours) that in other parts 
of the country similar difficulties might and 
would arise. The state of the Bank was, 
as the right hon. Gentleman has stated, 
that, while the bullion in the issue depart- 
ment was 7,865,0001., the amount of notes 
and gold and silver, taken together, in the 
banking department, was 1,994,5161. Of 
notes alone there was 1,547,2871. Now, 
in this state of things, I confess it appears 
to me that if there should arise a similar 
instance of a run upon banks—if a pres- 
sure upon the commercial world in any of 
our great cities should occur, and applica- 
tion should be made to the Bank of Eng- 
land, and this application should be re- 
fused, there would be not only panic, but 
a dreadful convulsion in the country, which 
could not fail very much to affect likewise 
the metropolis; and, finally, even the Bank 
itself, in these circumstances, could hardly 
be safe. Now, the opinion of the Bank 
was not that which I have just stated. The 
opinion of the Bank, which they conveyed 
to us in a formal resolution on the 25th of 
October, was, that, as far as the Bank was 
concerned, they could comply with the pro- 
visions of the law, and maintain their posi- 
tion. At the same time, the Governors of 
the Bank frankly confessed to us, that, if 
such cases as those I have alluded to oe- 
curred, or such cases as occurred at Liver- 
pool, they could not give further accommo- 
dation, and they might possibly be obliged, 
in the position to which I have referred, 
to restrict further the accommodation they 
had already given. In these cireumstances, 
we did consider that the time had arrived 
in which, in order to prevent great difficul- 
ty—to prevent the increased panie and the 
evils that were sure to follow from a peru- 
sal of the returns that would have appeared 
in the Gazette of the following Friday— 
we thought that it was necessary to take 
some extraordinary measure. I must say 
that, in the general course of this debate, 
the prudence of our so acting has hardly 
been disputed. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets (Sir W. Clay), 
to be sure, threw some doubts on that point; 
but I own that nothing that has occurred 
has the least tended to shake my opinion 
that it was a step well calculated to restore 
confidence; and, although the authority of 
the law could not in any way be impaired 
without producing considerable evil, yet 
that evil was very much less than the mis- 
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chief and disorder that would have occur- 
red if we had not interfered with the oper- 
ation of the Act. Some parts of the let- 
ter we wrote to the Directors of the Bank 
have been very much blamed. It is said 
we ought not to have mentioned any par- 
ticular rate of interest. Why, I must con- 
fess that that which I had before my eye 
during the whole of that anxious time, was 
a danger that we might, by mistake—by 
some false step—encourage the continu- 
ance of unsound speculation, and thus put 
the security of the convertible currency 
into the greatest danger. At the moment 
we wrote, the exchanges became in our 
favour—large quantities of gold came in; 
and it is probable that, if there had been 
time, even without any extraordinary mea- 
sure, the Bank would have been in a con- 
dition to extend its discounts, and to give 
further relief to the commercial interest. 
I own that I had the fear before my eyes, 
lest, by any imprudent measure, we should 
stop that course, turn the exchanges 
against us, and thereby produce a state of 
things from which it would have been 
hardly possible to escape, without, on the 
one hand, a very sudden contraction—such 
a sudden contraction as to produce the 
greatest mischief—or, on the other hand, 
without that which I consider the greatest 
evil as regards this subject—the suspension 
of cash payments by the Bank. It was 
with those feelings that I willingly agreed 
to take that step which, I admit, is con- 
trary to all rule, authorising the Bank to 
extend its issues beyond the fixed amount. 
It could not fail to be thought advisable 
that this measure should operate in favour 
of those who really wished to have the 
power of drawing, so that there should not 
be a rush for accommodation on the Bank; 
that the exchanges should continue in our 
favour; and that the influx of gold should 
not cease. That has been the consequence, 
as we anticipated. The influx of gold has 
risen to nearly 11,000,000/., and the re- 
serve in the Bank is no less than six mil- 
lions. I think, if we had not inserted 
that condition in our letter, that such ad- 
vantages would not have been secured. 
In taking that step our object was, 
on the one hand, to restore confidence, 
and on the other hand, not to establish a 
confidence which should give rise to such 
improvident speculations as would have 
turned the exchanges against us, and pre- 
vented the influx of gold. Sir, in this re- 
spect I think, whatever may be said of the 
measure, in this respect, at least, it must 
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be allowed to have been successful. But’ 
then the right hon. Gentleman says, he 
wishes that some measure could be adopted 
by which a recurrence of the commercial 
difficulties that induced us to issue that 
letter might be prevented. The hon. Mem. 
ber for Huntingdon (Mr. T. Baring) the 
other night called upon us to say whether 
we meant to allow the occasion to pass 
without proposing some precautionary mea. 
sure, and suggested—I don’t recollect the 
words—that the Bank should be at liberty 
to assist such commercial houses as might 
require aid. When I am asked this ques. 
tion, I am obliged, on the other hand, to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman and the hon, 
Gentleman, whether they have clearly fixed 
in their own minds what it is that they do 
ask, and to what end it might lead? They 
are both of them advocates—I give them 
perfect credit for sincerity in their advo. 
cacy—but they are both advocates for a 
currency convertible into bullion on de- 
mand. They would see with dread any- 
thing like a suspension of cash payments, 
Yet there must be some mode by which 
such an occurrence must be prevented. You 
may say this is an artificial system which 
exists under the Act of 1844—that that 
breakwater which has been erected is use- 
less and mischievous. But I cannot help 
saying, that there must be a certain de- 
gree of prudence on the part of the Bank, 
otherwise you will not escape the mischiefs 
which led to the suspension of cash pay- 
ments at a former period. Mr. Pitt, when 
he required large loans from the Bank, 
and thereby obliged them to have recourse 
to measures of which they did not approve, 
did not intend that those measures should 
end in a suspension of cash payments. It 
was no part of the policy of that Minister, 
who conducted the financial and commer- 
cial policy of this country with such en- 
lightened views and with such steady aim, 
following the course he took in 1784 and 
1793, to resort at last to a paper currency 
not payable on demand. That could be 
no part of his policy; neither will I pre- 
| sume to say, that in 1797, when carrying 
| on the difficult operations of a war, he may 
| not have been forced, from circumstances, 
| to resort to that extreme, that very disas- 
| trous step. It may have been necessary 
| to avoid greater evils. But let us reflect 
| that the same danger which was incurred 
|in that instance, by requiring large and 
| continued loans from the Bank, would be 
‘incurred, if you required from the Bank, 
| without regard to prudence and discretion, 
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that it should make advances to commer- 
cial houses. 1 am perfectly persuaded, 
that were the course you pursued, that 
however much you declared yourselves 
friends of a system based on convertibility, 
ou would arrive at a state of things which 
would issue either in a sudden and violent 
convulsion, or in that suspension of cash 
payments which was acknowledged to be 
so great an evil. I come now to the ques- 
tion as to the policy which the Bank and 
country should pursue. The right hon. 
Gentleman has spoken of different courses 
maintained by writers of great eminence 
and experience. I don’t wish to enter 
into those questions of theory discussed by 
Tooke and Fullarton on the one hand, and 
by Jones Loyd and Norman on the other. 
But what most concerns us is the prac- 
tical course to be followed. And as re- 
gards that practical course, though those 
authorities differ as to the Act of 1844, I 
find no great difference. Mr. Jones Loyd 
thinks the separation of the issue and bank- 
ing departments, and the provision that 
the Bank should issue only 14,000,0001., 
and that the rest of its issue should be 
upon bullion, is a wise provision. Mr. 
Tooke thinks it mischievous; but I think 
they are both agreed as to what the prac- 
tical conduct of the Bank should be—that 
when the Bank finds a very considerable 
drain of gold going on for some time, and 
the exchanges advance, measures should be 
taken—gradual and prudent measures— 
by which that drain may be stopped. With 
the permission of the House, I will read 
two or three passages from Mr. Tooke, in 
speaking of what took place in 1838 and 
1839, Ile says— 

“ Tt was an error of the Bank, in 1839, to have 
been perfectly quiescent until a loss of treasure, 
from 9,336,000/. to 5,119,000/, had taken place.” 
Tle afterwards observes—- 

“Ina work published in the spring of 1838 I 
took occasion to observe—‘ That as far as the 
eventful experience of the last fourteen years— 


viz., since 1824—can serve as a guide for judg-, 


ment, there appear to be good grounds for believ- 
ing that not less than 10,000,0007. can ever be 
considered as a safe position of the treasure of the 
Bank of England, seeing the sudden calls to which 
it is liable.’ ”” 


papa he propose that the Bank should 
ct {— 


“The plan which I would propose is, that when 
the tide of metals sets fully in again, the Bank 
tate of discount should be kept so steadily above 
the market rate as progressively to reduce the se- 
curities through that channel, without increasing 


them by other investments. The effect of this 
Would be to insure a replenishment of their coffers 
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to 10,000,000/.; and, with the purpose of endea- 


if vouring to preserve that amount on an average, it 
| would not be expedient on the part of the Bank, 
| to take any active measures for the increase of its 


securities.” 

But his plan is to reduce the securities, 
and thus keep 10,000,000/. in its coffers. 
Mr. Jones Loyd, in his pamphlet, says the 
consequences of a sudden alarm cannot be 
overlooked. 1 have not got the passage to 
quote; but it is to a similar effect. He 
gives it deliberately as his opinion, that in- 
stead of waiting until a sudden alarm and 
a consequent pressure have arisen, the 
course of the Bank should be circumspect 
and gradual. He says that in the year 
1838 they should have commenced grad- 
ually to diminish their discounts, and so 
have placed themselves in such a position 
as to have accumulated so large an amount 
of gold as would have rendered it impossi- 
ble that they should have been reduced to 
the position which they occupied in- the 
year 1839. I admit that it is a ques- 
tion fairly open to discussion, whether the 
positive enactment of 1844, or the hypo- 
thetical course proposed by Mr. Tooke, 
ean render it casily practicable for the 
Bank to pursue such a course; but I 
believe I aim fully warranted in asserting 
that no man who ever wrote or spoke on 
the question of currency—no man I mean 
of authority upon that question — ever 
arrived at any other conclusion than this, 
that when a drain of gold is coming on, 
and a time of danger is at hand, the Bank 
should then pursue a course of prudent 
management so as to keep, if not ten mil- 
lions, as Mr. Tooke would advise, at least a 
very considerable sum in their coffers. It 
may be doubted whether the Act of 1844 
provides for that exercise of prudence by 
any certain means. I own am apt to think 
generally that upon this subject, as upon 
most others, you require not only a rule 
which is founded on wisdom, but also per- 
sons fully impressed with the value of that 
rule to administer the law. I do not re- 
pose much confidence in, nor do I give 
much credit to any law on such subjects 
as the present, unless it be administered 
by persons who act in the spirit of that law. 
For this reason I am of opinion with my 
right hon. Friend who brought this matter 
under the consideration of the House, that 
it is highly desirable that these two ques- 
tions should be seriously inquired into by 
the Committee proposed to be appointed : 
first, how far the law of 1844 is efficient 
for its purpose; and, secondly, whether we 
might not obtain a more steady manage- 
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ment of the Bank than we are likely to 
realise from the votes of Gentlemen who, 
instead of attending regularly, attend but 
occasionally, and who have various opinions 
and diverse theories on the subject which 
engages their attention. But whatever 
you do on this subject, I do hope that the 
House will not consent to adopt the advice 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite by 
taking a precipitate and unpremeditated 
course. I feel the truth and prudence of 
the observation made by my hon. Friend 
the Member for the Tower Hamlets, that 
although from the year 1810 to the pre- 
sent time this subject of the currency has 
engaged the attention of some of the ablest 
men this country has ever produced—al- 
though the currency laws have been direct- 
ed by the views of a Grenville, a Huskis- 
son, a Horner, a Canning, and of many of 
the most talented men now living—the mat- 
ter is so difficult, so complex, so intricate, 
that there are still certain truths to be 
learned concerning it. I believe it to be 
possible to make some modification in the 
measure of 1844, which may cause the 
currency to work more successfully than 
heretofore. This expectation I certainly 
do entertain; but while I avow it, I am 
bound to say that I believe the Act of 1844 
to have been a very great improvement in- 
deed upon the Acts which preceded it. I 
believe that it has, to a very great degree, 
answered its purpose; and that since its 
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enactment you never have been in the | 


position of being afraid, from one day to 


another, that there might occur such a! 
drain on the Bank, that not one sovereign | 

° ° > —_ >. 
should be left in its coffers; and further- | 


more I believe, that although it has not 
prevented a commercial convulsion, it has 


done much in the midst of that convulsion | 
|ronet, to draw his attention to those por- 


to keep the currency secure from the con- 


tagion of the dangers and evils by which it | 
I think it a wise course | 
to appoint a Committee to consider all | 


was environed. 


these matters calmly, soberly, and gravely 
—to go cautiously and prudently through 
all the difficulties and intricacies by which 


they are surrounded, and not by any sud- | 
den and precipitate resolution to make men | 
doubt whether you will keep up the con- | 
vertibility of the paper currency, and pre- | 

‘from bungling legislation in banking than 
the com- | 


serve your standard. 
Mr. REYNOLDS, 
mencement had been 


from 


an anxious and 


attentive listener to the debate, for he | 
was desirous of collecting the opinions | 
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a question of the very last importance, 
He did not concur unreservedly with those 
who maintained that the Act of 1844 was 
in all respects radically bad, and ought to 
be repealed. He was of opinion that it 
contained some good clements, mixed up 
and amalgamated with others of a very 
deleterious character. In fact, he thought 
that it was full of those imperfections 
which were incidental to every act of hu- 
man legislation. The House would haye 
to decide whether that Bill, being now 
upon its trial, was to get a fair trial, or 
whether it was to be condemned without a 
full and impartial hearing. He remen- 
bered, that when the Act of 1844 was 
under the consideration of the House, he 
was one of those who were under the im- 
pression that it was a Bill exclusively in- 
tended to regulate banking in Great Bri- 
tain. The author of it, the right hon. Ba- 
ronet opposite (Sir R. Peel), expressly 
stated, that it was designed to regulate 
the banking operations in England and 
Wales, and that no portion of it was to 
affect Ireland and Scotland. The Irish 
community, sharing in that belief, did not 
feel themselves called upon to interfere one 
way or the other in the passing of the Bill. 
They were under the impression that in 
1645, and not till then, the House would 


| have to consider the question of Irish bank- 


Je 
; Ing. 


In that year the right hon. Baronet 
introduced a Bill to regulate the issue of 
bank notes in Ireland. When that Bill 
arrived in Dublin, it was read clause by 
clause, and many of its provisions were 
objected to. A meeting of the merchants 
and traders of Dublin was held to discuss 
its objectionable points, and he had the 
honour to be one of a deputation which was 
appointed to wait upon the right hon. Ba- 


tions of it to which the commercial commu- 
nity of Ireland felt that they had a right 
to take exception. He was sorry to say, 
that all that he succeeded in obtaining from 


| the right hon. Baronet in return for his re- 


presentations was what he understood the 
right hon. Baronet was very remarkable 
for—extreme courtesy and exceedingly 
great patience. There was no part of the 
United Kingdom which had suffered more 


Ireland; and he was sorry to say that, from 
the time of Ireland’s legislative connexion 
with England, the system had continued 
with very little improvement. Indeed, he 


of as many hon. Members as possible, on | found some difficulty in calling to mind any 


what must be admitted on all hands to be 


occasion in which that legislative connexion 
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had been productive of any benefit what- 
soever to Ireland. Certainly the banking 
system in Ireland had been but very little 
improved by it. Previous to 1825 there 
was no joint-stock bank of issue in that 
country, except the Bank of Ireland. 
In the provinces, as well as in the capital, 
that establishment enjoyed an undisputed 
monopoly. In 1825 the want of banking 
accommodation was so severely felt all 
through Ireland, that the 6th Geo. IV., 
cap. 42, became law. It permitted the 
institution of joint-stock banks in any part 
of Ireland distant fifty miles from the me- 
tropolis. Under that Act the Provincial 
Bank was established in the year 1834, 
and at a later period was founded the Na- 
tional Bank, which he had himself insti- 
tuted, and which now had forty branches 
and a circulation of about one million. In 
1845 the right hon. Baronet brought in a 
Bill which, inter alia, abolished the mono- 
poly of the Bank of Ireland as regarded 
the prohibited circle, and permitted that 
any bank of issue beyond that distance 
might have a branch in Dublin. Still, 
however, the law did not permit the estab- 
lishment in Ireland of any new bank of 
issue. He complained of that clause, and 
contended that men should be permitted to 
associate together to give additional bank- 
ing accommodation to those within the 
heretofore proscribed circle; and the only 
satisfaction he could obtain from the right 
hon. Baronet was, that of being referred to 
the 10th Clause of the Act of ’44, which 
had this merit, at least, that it was brief, 
and would not oceupy a long time in read- 
ing. It was to the following effect: — 

“And be it enacted, That from and after the 
passing of this Act no person other than a banker, 
who, on the 6th day of May, ’44, was lawfully is- 
suing his own notes, shall make or issue bank 
notes in any part of the United Kingdom.” 


He complained that it was not a fair way 
to deal with the important interests of Ire- 
land to make them depend upon a clause 
in an English Act of Parliament passed a 


year before. He represented then, as he 
now represented, that the people of Ireland 
had got no notice of that clause at the 
time it was about to be passed, and that, 
in equity and fair dealing, they ought not 
to be bound by an Act of Parliament of 
which they knew nothing. The right hon. 
Baronet courteously rejoined by reminding 
him in the coolest possible manner, that it 
was the duty of Her Majesty’s subjects to 
read all the Acts of Parliament—a duty 
Which was all very well in theory, but 
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which he feared it would be found rather 
inconvenient to reduce to practice. It was 
arranged by the Bill of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, that the average circulation of all 
the joint-stock banks should remain as be- 
fore—Bank of Ireland, 3,706,000.; other 
banks, 5,565,000/.; making in the aggre- 
gate 9,270,0001. He told the right hon. 
Baronet that he was tying up the circula- 
tion; for that, although he enlarged the 
sphere of action by abolishing the prohibit- 
ed circle, he gave no additional power, and 
that that would never do. These and 
other defects he (Mr. Reynolds) pointed 
out, and he took the liberty to prophesy 
that neither the Bill of 1845 nor that of 
1844 would be found to work well, and, 
unlike other prophets, he had lived to see 
his vaticinations verified. The debates of 
the last three nights had vindicated his 
character as a prophet, and established it 
beyond dispute. To the Bill of 1844 he 
objected, because, although it gave powers 
of contraction, it gave none of expansion. 
The right hon. Baronet met that objection 
by saying that it was not true, inasmuch 
as that the Bill contained a clause enabling 
the Bank to increase the issue to the ex- 
tent of any bullion it might have on hand ; 
but surely that was anything under the 
sun but a satisfactory explanation. It was 
of little advantage to a banker to permit 
him to issue notes to represent bullion, be- 
cause what he made by interest would be 
destroyed by the locking up of the bullion. 
What a favour the right hon. Baronet con- 
ferred on the banker! Did not everybody 
know that the profit and advantage of 
banking consisted very much in trading on 
your credit, in contradistinction to your 
capital. He would not call the Bill of the 
right hon. Baronet tinkering legislation— 
for that would be against all order—but 
he would take leave mildly to designate it 
as patchwork legislation, which amounted 
to an undue interference with the legiti- 
mate rights of bankers. Fault had been 
found by some Gentlemen with the letter 
that had been issued, while others believed 
that it was a necessary document; he be- 
lieved so, although when that letter reach- 
ed the Irish side of the Channel they ar- 
gued, he presumed, in an Irish manner 
upon it. They said, “ This is very odd— 
this panic in England is created by a 
scarcity of money, or rather, to speak more 
plainly, by the dearness of money, and this 
letter makes it dearer; it was 6 per cent, 
and it is now increased to 8 per eent.’’ The 
State physician had administered thatmedi- 
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cine; and when he (Mr. Reynolds) made 
that observation on receiving the intelli- 
gence, a friend of his, an eminent physi- 
cian, who was standing by, remarked, that 
it was a good phrase, for there were some 
diseases that baffled all attempts at their 
professional treatment, and probably the 
State physician had acted upon the prin- 
ciple of counter-irritation. It occurred to 
him that that was counter-irritation; and he 
rejoiced, as a Member of that House, and 
as a British subject—being proud of the 
name—that there was wisdom enough in 
Her Majesty’s councils to issue that letter: 
and he would be glad to know what the 
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monopoly. It prohibited the establish. 
ment of any bank of issue except those 
then in existence, and it contained this de. 
fect—that if any one of those banks then 
in existence wound up its affairs, no pro- 
vision was made by the Bill to permit the 
existing banks to take that bank, anda 
blank was thus created. He rejoiced that 
a Committee was about to be appointed, 
and that the right hon. Gentleman (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) had promised 
that both Scotch and Irish banking matters 
would be taken into consideration. He 





thought that promise was likely to be 
kept, and he trusted that good results 
The Chancellor of 


result would have been if the Ietter had! would follow from it. 
not been issued? At all events it seemed | the Exchequer had accounted for the late 
to have accomplished its object, and to | panic by which so many of their merchants 
have restored confidence. He believed that | had been exhausted, by saying that the 
the issuing of that letter was tantamount | panic might be traced, first, to the quantity 
to the repeal of the Act of 1844; at all| of corn they were obliged to import in fif- 
events it would be admitted that it had de-| teen months, and the quantity of money 
stroyed the infallibility of that Act. Let him | invested on railways. With regard to the 
(Mr. Reynolds) be not understood as using | investment on railways, he found no fault 
this observation in any sense indicative of | with that investment ; for although the 
anger or ill-will towards the enlightened | entire of that sum was not likely to be im- 
statesman who was the author of that Bill. | mediately reproductive, the greater part of 
Not at all; on the contrary, he believed | that sum was so, and the railways them- 
that, under existing circumstances, he and | selves would lay the foundation for future 
those who co-operated with him did the | prosperity. But as regarded the Commit. 


best they could; and he (Mr. Reynolds) | tee, that appeared to be a matter deserving 
y k | PI g 


hoped he would live long enough to see him | of their consideration. What did they 
They had imported corn to the ex- 


repealing or at least modifying the clauses | find ? 
of that Bill; and that although he was the | tent of 33,000,000/., and how much of that 
author of it, he would act with respect to | corn were they obliged to pay for for his 
it in the same enlightened spirit that had | starving and destitute fellow-countrymen? 


governed his conduct on many and many 
an occasion; and that as soon as he was 
convinced that anything in it was wrong, 
he would cease to persevere in it. He 
spoke with perfect sincerity when he de- 
clared that he could never forget his en- 
lightened and glorious conduct in carrying 
the measure for the emancipation of him- 
self and those who coincided with him in 
creed; and he should always recollect the 
right hon. Baronct’s conduct with feelings 
of gratitude. He gave the right hon. 
Baronet full credit for that—he also gave 
him credit for his recent struggles to eman- 
cipate corn—and he hoped he should also 
see the right hon. Baronet emancipate the 
banking trade. Now, he asked, could any 
man who advocated free trade in corn op- 
pose free trade in money; for he contended 
that money should be as free as corn. He 
would again call the attention of the House 


| Now, he believed he was not much wrong 

in this caleulation, that out of the thirty- 
‘three millions that had been paid for corn, 
at least half of that sum was expended in 
‘corn for Ireland; and the reflection on 
| that expenditure created this feeling in his 
|mind, that they owed the disarrangement 
of their monetary system to the destrue- 
jtion of the potato crop in Ireland in the 

years 1845 and 1846. Prior to that pe- 
riod they had enjoyed in England great 
/commercial and manufacturing prosperity. 
‘Money was cheap——there appeared to be 
|no apprehension of a panic. ‘Their com- 
‘mercial and manufacturing interests might 
‘be compared to a well-appointed coach on 
a well-macadamised road. They had the 
| coach well-appointed, four capital horses, 
'a good whip on the box, and they were 

trotting at the rate of ten miles an hour, 
| when the potato rot set in and the linch- 


to the deplorable condition of Ireland. | pin got out, and the coach was upset. They 
With reference to banking, the effect of | were there now, he understood, to reinstate 
the Bill on Ireland had been to legalise a| the linch-pin, He was not at all surprised 
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that this great commercial disaster had 
occurred. He did not mean to say that 
they were perfectly sound before they lost 
the linch-pin; he believed they were not. 
He believed they were in a state approach- 
ing to decay, and probably the upset might 
ultimately serve them, and he believed and 
hoped it might; but he was surprised the 
disaster was not greater; he was surprised 
they had not suffered more, and they would 
have suffered more (any other country in 
Europe that met with such a calamity 
would have suffered more) if it were not 
for their almost inexhaustible resources. 
How were they cireumstanced with Ireland 
before this disaster? Thus: her hard- 
working and wretched population lived ex- 
clusively on the potato—they sent their 
butter and pork and beef and corn of all de- 
scriptions to England, to the extent at the 
least of 15,000,000/. per annum, and they 
took no gold from England in exchange— 
they took their woollens, and their cottons, 
and their silks, and their Birmingham and 
their Sheftield and their Staffordshire ware. 
From the finest articles to the humblest 
articles of furniture in Ireland, it was a 
matter of fact that almost the entire was 
of British manufacture. The destruction 
of the potato crop had put an end to that 
export, and they had a double draw upon 
them—they were obliged to send from 
16,000,0002. to 20,000,0007. worth of fo- 
reign corn to feed the Irish people; and 
they ceased to receive the 15,000,0001. 
worth of Irish food in exchange for their 
manufactured goods. It occurred to him that 
that was a solution of a portion of the pro- 
blem; and he trusted that those figures, 
although put forward by so humble an au- 
thority es he was, might have their due 
weight, and form an ingredient in the case 
of Ireland in that House, and be the means 
of directing the serious attention of that 
House to the necessity that now exists for 
the better government of Ireland, in order 
at all events that her resources might be 
developed. Ireland was the best market 
they had; there was no part of the habitable 
globe that consumed so much of their ma- 
nufactures on such advantageous terms as 
Ireland. He had no anxiety that Ireland 
should consume the manufactures of any 
other country—he preferred that she 
should consume the manufactures of Eng- 
land rather than those of any other coun- 
try, so long as she was to continue in her 
present degraded condition; but he was 
More anxious that she should manufacture 
for herself. It was not his object to create 
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any unkind feeling elsewhere—he hoped it 
was unnecessary for him to say so. What- 
ever influence he enjoyed in his own coun- 
try he had invariably used to neutralise 
and subdue unkindly feelings towards 
England, believing that the interests of 
both countries were so closely interwoven 
that in fact the people of Ireland were on 
their own account deeply interested in pro- 
moting the prosperity of England. 

Sir R. PEEL then rose and said: I 
trust, Sir, that any observations which I 
may have to make upon the subject under 
the consideration of the House will be made 
in that temperate and dispassionate spirit 
which characterised the speeches of the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell), and my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Stamford (Mr. 
Herries); and I cannot but express, in com- 
mon with the House generally, my satis- 
faction at the return to this House of my 
right hon. Friend, and my congratulations 
that, by his return, the House will have 
the benefit, on matters of this kind, of his 
great intelligence and great practical ex- 
perience. Before I address myself to the 
immediate subject of the debate, I wish to 
clear the way by referring to a charge 
which was made against me last night by 
the hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. Urqu- 


hart), and which has been repeated to- 


night, certainly in the most courteous man- 
ner in which it is possible to prefer such an 
accusation, by the hon. Member for Dublin 
(Mr. Reynolds). The charge made by 
both those hon. Gentlemen is this—-that in 
bringing forward the Act of 1844, as the 
organ of the Government I gave a public 
assurance that the banking interests of 
Ireland and of Scotland should not be af- 
fected by the measure, but that it should 
refer exclusively to this part of the United 
Kingdom. The hon. Member for Stafford 
went so far as to say that an insidious ad- 
vantage had been taken of Scotland—that 
the suspicions and jealousies of the people 
of Scotland, particularly excitable upon the 
subject of banking and of 11. notes, had 
been allayed by the assurance thus given by 
me; and the hon. Gentleman declared, in 
very figurative language, that the banking 
system of Scotland had received a “ stab 
in the dark.’”’ He supported that charge 
by reference to the 10th Clause of the Act 
of 1844, and having asserted that I had 
publicly declared in 1844 that the banking 
system of Scotland was not to be in the 
slightest degree affected by that Act, he 
inquired, ‘‘ What would the House think 
of the right hon. Gentleman, who, having 
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given that public assurance, inserted in 
the Act surreptitiously the 10th Clause, 
which provided that no banker not issuing 
notes in May, 1844, in any part of the 
United Kingdom, should be allowed there- 
after to issue notes?’’ The hon. Gentle- 
man supported that charge by reference to 
the speech which I made, and he quoted 
an extract from that specch to this ef- 
fect :— 

“ Of Ireland and Scotland I have made no men- 
tion. I propose to reserve for separate legislation 
the state of the currency in each of those parts of 
the United Kingdom.” 

And certainly from that quotation from the 
Act, supported by that reference to the 
speech, the House might infer that the ac- 
cusation was well founded. But what will 
the House think of the hon, Gentleman, 
who having read the passage above men- 
tioned from my speech, omitted to read 
the next, which is to the following effect ?— 

“ The prohibition against the establishment of 
new banks of issue will extend both to Scotland 
and Ireland; they also will be included in those 
enactments which will require the performance 
for the future of certain conditions preliminary 
to the formation of new joint-stock banks.” 
Could there be, on the part of a Minister 
bringing forward a measure, a more dis- 
tinct, public, formal avowal, that, although 
the currency—the currency under 51. in 
Ireland and Scotland—was to be reserved 
for separate legislation, yet that enactment 
which applied to this country in respect to 
the prohibition of new banks of issue, 
should extend to the whole of the United 
Kingdom? But, moreover, not only was that 
intimation given by a speech, but it was 
necessary to found the Bill of 1844 upon 
preliminary resolutions, to which the consent 
of this House was required ; and the eighth 
resolution, which I moved on the night 
when I brought forward this question, and 
which resolution was unanimously assented 
to by this House—not on the night on 
which it was offered by me, but after the 
interval of some days—after it had been 
printed, after it had been communicated to 
the Scotch bankers, after it had been pub- 
lished in every newspaper in the United 
Kingdom—the eighth of the resolutions 
on which the Bill was founded was to this 
effect :— 

“ Resolved—That it is expedient to prohibit 
by law the issue of promissory notes payable to 
bearer on demand, by any bank not issuing such 
notes on the 6th of May, 1844, or by any bank 
thereafter to be established in any part of the 
United Kingdom.” 


Now, I think that I shall have satisfied 
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the House that if “a stab” were given to 
the banking system of Scotland, at any 
rate it was not given “in the dark;”’ and 
as the hon. Gentleman says, that he under. 
took by a letter, written in 1844, to en. 
lighten the people of Scotland on the sub. 
ject of the Bill of 1844, and to warn them 
of what might happen in 1845, I will re. 
pay his attack upon me by giving him this 
friendly advice—that when he next ad. 
dresses the people of Scotland upon the 
subject of any Bill, or of any resolutions 
that may be pending in this House, he will 
have the goodness to read the documents 
on which he comments. 

To address myself now to the imme- 
diate subject under discussion. The prac- 
tical question upon which we shall be 
called upon to vote, is whether or no a 
Committee shall be appointed to consider 
the commercial distress, including the laws 
which regulate the banking system of this 
country. Sir, when the Executive Govern- 
ment of the country appeals to the House of 
Commons for the exercise of those powers 
of inquiry which peculiarly belong to the 
House of Commons, whatever opinion as 
individuals we may entertain with respect 
to the probable advantage of the inquiry, 
it is difficult on the part of the House of 
Commons to resist that appeal. The 
functions of inquiry are constitutional fune- 
tions committed to us; the Executive 
Government is of opinion that there is 
not ground for legislation without in- 
quiry; the Executive Government asks 
our assistance; and, for one, I con- 
sider it impossible to refuse that ap- 
peal. An Amendment has been moved 
upon the Motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, for restricting the inquiry spe- 
cifically to the question how far the distress 
has been caused by the laws which regu 
late banking. I have had experience 
enough to know that there is no practical 
difference between the two proposals. If 
the hon. Gentleman’s Amendment were 
earried, it would be quite impossible to 
exclude from the inquiry thus nominally 
restricted any matters which any hon, 
Member in that Committee might consider 
to be the causes of distress. When I re- 
mind the hon. Gentleman that in 1836 a 
Committee was appointed with a specific 
object of inquiry, namely, the laws which 
regulate banks of issue; and that that 
Committee sat during the whole of 1836, 
was reappointed in 1837, and did not 
report till August 1838, I think he will 
be convinced, with me, that no practical 
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object is gained by imposing any limitation 
upon the subjects of inquiry. I therefore 
shall vote for the proposal of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government, thinking that if there is 
to be an inquiry, no assignable causes of 
the present commercial difficulty and dis- 
tress ought to be, or can be, excluded from 
that inquiry. 

Sir, I have no desire to devolve upon 
other parties, upon whom it does not justly 
devolve, any share of the responsibility 
which attaches to me for the part which 
I have taken, either in respect to the re- 
storation of the standard in the year 1819, 
or to the attempt to mitigate those evils 
which accompanied our system of banking 
and currency previously to the year 1844. 
I did no more than my duty in 1819 and in 
1844 in calling the attention of the House 
to those subjects; and not only I do not wish 
to devolve upon others the responsibility for 
the measures then adopted, but, on advert- 
ing to those measures and carefully con- 
sidering their effects, I do not in the 
slightest degree regret the course which 
was taken either in 1819 or 1844. But 
I must submit to this House, whether it is 
quite respectful to the character of delibe- 
rative assemblies, to attempt to make in- 
dividual Members responsible for some of 
the most important measures that ever 
were submitted to Parliament, and which 
received the cordial support of Parlia- 
ment? Individually, you, the Members 
of this House, are in no degree personally 
responsible for acts done by your predeces- 
sors; but in your corporate capacity you 
are the House of Commons, the same 
House of Commons which for years has 
been called upon to deliberate’ on public 
affairs; and nothing could more tend to 
depreciate the character of the House of 
Commons and the character of the House 
of Lords, than to countenance an impres- 
sion that upon matters of this kind, in- 
volving the most important public inte- 
rests, the legislative assemblies of this 
great empire adopted measures proposed 
by some individual Member without due 
consideration, and seek to relieve them- 
selves from the responsibility of having 
accepted and adopted those measures, by 
the plea of ignorance or inattention to their 
duty. Why, what is the truth with respect 
to these measures of 1819 and 1844? In 
1819 the measure for the restoration of 
the standard was proposed by me, a private 
Member of Parliament, unconnected by 
office with the Government; it was the re- 
sult of the inquiries of two Committees, 
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one in the House of Commons, one in the 
House of Lords. The report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons recom- 
mending the restoration of the standard, 
was carried with only one dissentient voice; 
the report of the Committee of the House 
of Lords was, I believe, unanimous. As 
the organ of the Committee of the House 
of Commons, I proposed in 1819 the mea- 
sure for the restoration of the standard of 
value. There was not one single division 
against the principle of the Bill. So far 
as the principle was concerned, it received 
the unanimous concurrence of the House. 
Objections were stated to details of the 
measure by the Member for Coventry (Mr. 
Ellice), and also by other Members; but, 
if I recollect right, upon the question 
whether the Bill should be read a second 
time— whether the Bill should be read 
a third time—there was no division what- 
ever. In the House of Lords the Bill 
also received unanimous acquiescence, ex- 
cepting indeed that one Member of the 
House of Peers did move an Amendment. 
The Bill proposed that cash payments 
should not be resumed until 1823; Lord 
Holland proposed as an Amendment, that 
cash payments should be resumed in 1820. 
He was not content to wait till the year 
1823; and the only record of an adverse 
opinion in the hereditary branch of the Le- 
gislature is one of dissatisfaction with the 
late period at which the Act was to come 
into operation. Now, as I am firmly con- 
vinced that the restoration of the standard 
of value, and the mitigation of those evils 
which were inseparable from inconvertible 
paper, were wise measures, necessary for 
the security of property, and for the just 
remuneration of industry, do not suppose 
that by referring to these facts I am try- 
ing to relieve myself from any responsibil- 
ity on account of the Act of 1819. I have 
no such desire; but I cannot consent to 
relinquish for the Act of 1819, the weight 
and authority which it derives from hay- 
ing received the almost unanimous sanction 
of both Houses of Parliament. 

I now come to the Act of 1844. There 
had been a Committee in 1840 and 1841, 
over which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer most ably 
presided, which had inquired into and re- 
ported to the House on the subject which 
now engages our attention. In 1844 the 
Bank Charter was about to expire; some 
proposition it was necessary to make as to 
that charter. The choice lay between the 
renewal of inquiry, or the proposal of a 
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specific measure for the consideration of 
Parliament. Now I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the House to this fact, that in five 
preceding years five Committees sat for the 
purpose of investigating this subject, of 
collecting information, and reporting their 
opinions thereupon to the House. Those 
Committees sat in 1836, in 1837, in 1838, 
in 1840, and in 1841. Notwithstanding 
their minute and protracted inquiries, I 
have heard it said that the subject had not 
been exhausted, and that the measure of 
1844 was not based upon a sufficient in- 
quiry. Yet antecedent to the measure of 
1844, there had been an extent of inquiry 
on the subjects of currency and banking 
which ought to have sufficed. I find 
that by the first of these Committees 
not less than 3,000 questions were put; 
we have in the year 1836, 3,000 ques- 
tions, and 3,000 answers ; in the next year, 
1837, the Committee which then sat, put 
4,570 questions, and received as many an- 
swers. But that was not sufficient, for we 
have in the year 1838 a further supply of 
questions and answers to the extent of 
1,700 of each. Questions and answers 


without end, but with no practical result 
from those apparently interminable inves- 
tigations. Inthe year 1840), as the period 


at which the Bank Charter Act could ex- 
pire drew near, another Committee was 
appointed, over which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
presided with great ability. At that time 
we had ali the information which could be 
elicited by above 9,000 questions. In 1840 
we had 3,859 questions more, to each of 
which long and reasoned answers were 
given. In 1841, the Committee was again 
appointed, and having increased the sum 
of questions to 14,000, closed its labours 
without any practical result. It might then 
at all events have been concluded that in- 
quiry into the subject was exhausted. The 
Committees had examined Mr. Tooke, Mr. 
Jones Loyd, Mr. Horsley Palmer, Mr. 
Page, and others, the organs of every class 
of opinions. It was then decided by Her 
Majesty’s servants to submit to Parliament 
measures for the regulation of the currency 
and for the renewal of the Bank Charter. 
They invited the House of Commons to 
come to some practical decision on the 
subject; and I must be allowed to say, 
with respect to the measures proposed to 
Parliament in 1844, that there has not 
been within my recollection any measure 
of equal importance carried by a larger 
majority. On no occasion did more than 
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thirty oppose the progress of that measure, 
In the House of Lords it was carried 
unanimously, at least without a divi. 
sion. I say again, therefore, that the 
Houses of Parliament—after the means 
of information placed within their reach— 
cannot with any justice allege, that they 
were betrayed into a hasty and ill-con. 
sidered judgment. I am quite ready to 
admit that the whole subject is now open 
to reconsideration. It would be absurd 
for any one to demand on such a subject 
identity of opinions with those held in 
1844. Nothing could be more injurious to 
the public interest, than that Members of 
this House, if honestly convinced of their 
error, should refuse to come to a different 
conclusion now from that at which they 
arrived when they legislated on the sub. 
ject in 1844. It would be perfectly jus. 
| tifiable for this House, if they should see 
reason for doing so, to adopt a different 
measure; but it would not be creditable 
to the House of Commons to say—‘ we 
gave our consent in 1844 blindly and in- 
considerately to the measure proposed to 
us by the Minister; and we hold him, and 
not ourselves, responsible for its adoption.” 
There has been some misapprehension re- 
specting the objects of this Act. I do not 
deny that one of the objects contemplated 
by the Act was the prevention of the con- 
vulsions that had heretofore occurred in 
consequence of the neglect by the Bank of 
England to take early precautions against 
the withdrawal of its treasure. I did hope 
that, although there was no imperative ob- 
ligation on the Bank of England to take 
those precautions, that the experience of 
1825, 1836, and 1839, would have induced 
that establishment to conform to principles 
which the Directors of the Bank acknow- 
ledged to be just, and which they had 
more than once professed to adopt for 
their own regulation. Sir, I am bound to 
say that in that hope, that in that object 
of the Bill, I have been disappointed. 
I am bound to admit, seeing the extent 
of commercial depression which has pre- 
vailed, and the number of houses which 
have been swept away—some of which, 
however, I think were insolvent long before 
the Bill came into operation, and others of 
which became insolvent in consequence of 
the failure, of those who were connected 
with them, and were imprudent in their 
speculations—I am bound to admit that 
that purpose of the Bill of 1844 which 
sought to impress, if not a legal, at least 
moral obligation upon the Bank to prevent 
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the necessity for measures of extreme strin- 

ency by timely precautions, has not been 
fulfilled. Sir, I must contend that it was 
in the power of the Bank, if not to pre- 
yent all the evils that have arisen, at least 
greatly to diminish their force. If the 
Bank had possessed the resolution to meet 
the coming danger by a contraction of its 
jssues, by raising the rate of discount, by 
refusing much of the accommodation which 
they granted between the years 1844 and 
1846—if they had been firm and deter- 
mined in the adoption of those precau- 
tions, the necessity for extrinsic interfe- 
rence might have been prevented; it might 
not then have been necessary for the Go- 
yvernment to authorise a violation of the 
Act of 1844. 

Sir, it has been said that the avowed 
object of that Act was to establish a com- 
plete control over the operations of the 
Bank of England—to discourage all rash 
speculations—to prevent the recurrence of 
panics in the monetary and commercial 
circles, such as occurred in 1836 and 
1839. Now perhaps I may be allowed to 
quote what I said in the course of my 
speech upon the second reading of the 
Bill, as to its object. I said— 

“The Ministers were not wild enough to sup- 
pose that this measure would prevent all undue 
speculation, or insure an invariable paper cur- 
reney; but there was a species of speculation de- 
pendent on an undue issue of paper which they 
hoped the measure would check. Speculation 
could not be prevented in a commercial commu- 
nity, but it might be aggravated by a species of 
paper credit within the control of Parliament ; 
and though Ministers did not aim at checking le- 
gitimate speculation—though they admitted they 
could not prevent illegitimate speculation—which 
was perhaps necessarily incident to mercantile en- 
terprise, particularly in a country like this ; still 
they asked Parliament, by assenting to this mea- 
sure, not to aggravate evils which it could not 
control, nor refuse to check those which came pro- 
perly within its jurisdiction.” 

I say, then, that the Bill of 1844 had a 
triple object. Its first object was that in 
which I admit it has failed, namely, to 
prevent by early and gradual, severe and 
sudden contraction, and the panic and con- 
fusion inseparable from it; but the Bill had 
two other objects of at least equal impor- 
tance; the one to maintain and guarantee 
the convertibility of the paper currency 
into gold—the other to prevent the diffi- 
culties which arise at all times from undue 
speculation being aggravated by the abuse 
of paper credit in the form of promissory 
notes. In these two objects my belief is, 
that the Bill has completely succeeded. 
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My belief is that you have had a guarantee 
for the maintenance of the principle of 
convertibility, such as you never had be- 
fore; my belief also is, that whatever diffi- 
culties you are now suffering, from a com- 
bination of various causes, those difficulties 
would have been greatly aggravated if you 
had not wisely taken the precaution of 
checking the unlimited issue of the notes 
of the Bank of England, of joint-stock 
banks, and private banks. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the city of Dublin (Mr. Reynolds) 
has spoken of the grievous injury sustained 
by Ireland in consequence of an interfe- 
rence with the constitutional privilege of 
the Irish banks to conduct their banking 
concerns as they pleased. I must say that 
the hon. Gentleman’s authority in that re- 
spect was somewhat weakened by his ex- 
plaining that privilege to be, that bankers 
in Ireland might conduct their operations, 
not upon capital,.but upon credit. Now, 
with very high respect for the hon, Gen- 
tleman, to which he is no doubt entitled 
as the founder of the National Bank, I will 
tell him, with all suavity and courtesy, that 
in his banking capacity I would rather have 
his capital than his credit. I will give 


the House a specimen of the injuries sus- 
tained in Ireland by this interference with 


the privileges of Irish banks. If there ever 
was a country the poorer classes of which 
have suffered misery and misfortune from 
the abuse of banking, it is that very 
country of which the hon. Gentleman has 
spoken. I will show you what it is to 
establish unrestricted banking upon cre- 
dit, and not upon capital. I will quote 
the authority of an Irishman, of Sir Henry 
Parnell, whose attention had been much 
given to these subjects. I will read to you 
what he says respecting the injury Ireland 
has sustained not by the limitation of the 
privilege, but by the failure of the banks 
in that country :—‘‘ Those failures (he 
says) might be described in a few words”’ 
—and certainly more emphatie words for 
the description of misery I think were 
never contained in so short a space— 
‘« There were, in 1804, as appears by the 
report of the Committee on Irish Bank- 
ing Affairs, fifty registered banks in that 
country. Since that year a great many 
more have been established.’’ I should 
think twenty more, making about seventy 
banks in the whole. Sir Henry Parnell 
writing in 1827, says, ‘‘ With the excep- 
tion of a few that withdrew from business, 
and of four banks in Dublin, three in 
Belfast, and one in Mallow, the whole 
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failed, one after the other, involving the 
country in immense distress.” The 
whole! [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] I recollect my- 
self, the failure, on almost the same 
day, at least within the same weck, of 
ten or eleven banks in Ireland. I think 
a little later the failures amounted to 
twenty or twenty-one, these banks hay- 
ing an extensive circulation, and possess- 
ing the entire confidence, not only of 


the small farmers, but of the peasantry | 


and cottiers in that part of the country 
through which their circulation extended. 
I was in the west of Ireland on that occa- 
sion, and I could hardly conceive such de- 
solation and misery as that which was 
caused by the failure of those banks. I 
am sure there are many Irishmen who now 
hear me who will admit that it is almost 
impossible for me to overstate the evil con- 
sequences that resulted from those failures. 
When the hon. Gentleman tells me, speak- 
ing of joint-stock banks in Ireland, that 
the universal practice previously to the Act 
of 1844 was for those banks to keep in 
their coffers one-third of gold in reference 
to the total amount of their issues and 
liabilities, I am placed in rather an embar- 
rassing situation. Certainly some of those 
banks communicated to me the amount of 
their usual stock of gold. My impression is 
totally at variance with that of the hon. 
Gentleman as to the amount of that stock. 
What! was it, then, the practice of the 
joint-stock banks in Ireland to have in 
their coffers gold equal to one-third of the 
aggregate value of their deposits, liabilities, 
and promissory notes ? Had the hon. Gen- 
tleman told me that their stock of gold was 
even one-tenth the amount of their total 
liabilities, I should have thought it was 
much more in correspondence with the 
fact. But, one-third? Why, if that were 
so, the Act of 1845 would be a great ben- 
efit conferred upon the Irish joint-stock 
banks. If their practice was to keep so 
large a proportion of gold in their coffers 
as compared with their total liabilities, 
then the Act of 1845 relieved them from 
a very great burden which their own dis- 
eretion had hitherto imposed upon them. 
It afforded them facilities for extending 
their circulation which they had not en- 
joyed previously to the year 1845. If the 
statement of the hon. Gentleman be true, 
it is quite clear that the good sense of the 
Irish banks had established precautions 
against the demand for gold far beyond 
those which the Act of 1845 contemplated. 
But were there no exceptions from these 
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wise rules? Did the hon. Gentleman eye, 
read the history of the Joint Stock Agri. 
cultural Bank of Ireland? Does he think 
that that bank ever kept in its coffers gold 
to the amount of one-third of its total 
liabilities 2? Does he, in fact, know that 
such was the course which any bank jin 
Ireland pursued ? There is a general dispo. 
sition to blame the Act of 1844. The real 
truth is, that you are suffering all the diff. 
culties that arise from a diminution of 
capital, and from a contraction of credit, 
and your first impulse is to visit with 
blame that measure which, in point of fact, 
has prevented your difficulties from being 
ten times greater than they would have 
been. Some eighty years ago, the greatest 
writer that ever treated upon the subject 
of political economy -——the author who 
stands in the same relation of pre-emi- 
nence to all those who have subsequently 
written upon that subject in which Sir 
Isaac Newton stands to his followers, in 
the sublimer science of astronomy, made 
the following observations :— 

“ No complaint is more common than that of a 
scarcity of money. Money, like wine, must al- 
ways be scarce with those who lave neither where- 
withal to buy it, nor credit to borrow it. Those 
who have either, will seldom be in want of the 
money or of the wine which they have occasion 
for. This complaint, however, of the scarcity of 
money is not always confined to improvident 
spendthrifts ; it is sometimes general through a 
whole mercantile town and the country in its 
neighbourhood. Over-trading is the common cause 
of it. Sober men, whose projects have been dis- 
proportioned to their capitals, are as likely to have 
neither wherewithal to buy money, nor credit to 
borrow it, as prodigals, whose expense has been 
disproportioned to their revenue, Before their 
projects can be brought to bear, their stock is gone, 
and their credit with it. They run about every- 
where to borrow money, and everybody tells them 
that they have none to lend.” 

That is the precise condition in which we 
are at present. We are running about to 
borrow money, and everybody tells us they 
have none to lend. The dearth of money is 
a dearth of capital. You blame the law, or 
you blame the Government, because they 
cannot supply you with that which you 
really want—available capital to meet 
your exigencies. Nothing can be more 
delusive than the expectation you enter- 
tain, that if either Parliament or Govern- 
ment should give way to the foolish de- 
mand of increasing the currency, they 
would thereby supply the want of capital. 
The increase of currency would but retard 
the true remedy. The vis medicatria is the 
contraction of engagements — the actua 
suffering that follows improvidence and ex- 
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eess—by preventing the operation of that 
remedy, more paper would only aggravate 
your evils; that is to say, if you in- 
tend to maintain a convertible currency, 
From what has this dearth of capital 
arisen? Why is it that commerce is re- 
stricted, and solvent men have not the 
means of meeting their engagements ? 
The causes have been assigned with so 
much distinctness and ability, and the 
causes so assigned appear to me so rea- 
sonable and so just, that I am scarcely 
justified in dwelling at any length upon 
them. There is nothing novel in our pre- 
sent position. At all times in this coun- 
try a low rate of interest, and a period 
of apparent prosperity, have led exactly to 
the same depression. When you attribute 
commercial distress to free trade, and to 
the Act of 1844, how do you account 
for this—that if you review the history 
of the last sixty years, at periods when 
protection was at its highest—in times of 
peace, in times of war—before the standard 
was disturbed—in the time of inconvertible 
paper currency, as afterwards when con- 
vertibility was established—that prosper- 
ity and a low rate of interest have led 
to exactly the same pressure and the same 
want of money you are at present expe- 
riencing? Take the year 1784. The stand- 
ard had not been altered, either in respect 
to the gold or silver coin; yet in 1784, in 
order to protect the convertibility of its 
notes, the Bank of England was compelled 
torefuse advances on the Government loan, 
and to reduce its notes in circulation from 
9,000,000. to: 6,000,0007. Previous to 
1784 there had been years of prosperity, 
years of great speculation; but as the con- 
sequence of that undue excitement, you 
had the pressure that followed it, and a 
course of violent action on the part of the 
Bank, in order to protect its treasure from 
exhaustion. Take the year 1793; here 
again the standard had not been disturbed; 
the paper currency was then convertible. 
In 1/92, before the war broke out, you had 
had a period of great prosperity; the dis- 
tress began to be felt at the latter end of 
that year. Allow me to read an account 
of that distress, and you will see how 
exactly it corresponds with the distress of 
1846. Mr. Tooke says— 


“From the operation of causes which I 
shall not pretend to explain, the unprecedented 
number of bankruptcies in November, 1792, was 
Prodigiously exceeded in number and amount by 
those which took place in the spring and summer 
of this year—105 in March, 188 in April, 209 in 
May, 158 in J une, and 108 in July. Many houses 
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of the most extensive dealings and most establish- 
ed credit failed; and their fall involved vast num- 
bers of their correspondents and connexions in all 
parts of the country. Houses of great respect- 
ability and undoubted solidity, possessing ample 
funds, which actually did, in a short time, enable 
them to pay every shilling of their debts, were ob- 
liged to stop payment, and some bankers, who, 
almost immediately recovering from the first 
panic, resumed the regularity of their payments, 
were obliged to make a pause. * * * * It 
was impossible to raise any money upon the secu- 
rity of machinery or shares of canals; for the value 
of such property seemed to be annihilated in the 
gloomy apprehensions of the sinking state of the 
country, its commerce and manufactures; and 
those who had any money, not knowing where 
they could place it with safety, kept it unemployed 
and locked it up in their coffers.” 


Is not this an exact description of the pre- 
sent time ? Does it not exactly correspond 
with the state of things in 1846? In what 
respect is it different? Again, take the 
year 1810; you then had almost the com- 
mand of the commerce of the world, and 
you had all the advantage, if it be one, of 
an inconvertible paper currency; but the 
same causes, speculation and the abuse of 
credit, led to exactly the same evils that 
occurred in 1792. In 1819 the standard 
was restored, and promissory paper was 
made convertible into gold at the will of 
the holder. You are invited to repeal the 
Act of 1844. By that repeal you will re- 
store to the Bank a discretion unlimited 
and uncontrolied; you will restore to the 
joint-stock banks their privilege of mak- 
ing unrestricted issues; and you will, 
I presume, permit the revival of private 
banks, and give to them the right of unre- 
stricted issues also. Before you do this, 
you will, I trust, read the accounts of the 
transactions of the Northern and Central 
Bank—of the Norwich, of the Manches- 
ter, and of other joint-stock banks which 
issued notes professing to be convertible 
into gold at the will of the owner. You will 
find that non-restriction on issues, though 
accompanied by convertible paper, did not 
prevent a series of abuses which, when 
stated to the Committee, induced it to de- 
termine that the public security required a 
change. The simple repeal of the Act of 
1844 will be the restoration of full disere- 
tion to the Bank of England, without any 
legislative control. In 1826, the Bank of 
England had that unlimited discretion. I 
will give you an account of the state of 
affairs in 1826, when no such restrictions as 
those imposed by the Act of 1844 existed, to 
fetter the power of the Bank; I will take the 
testimony of a most unexceptionable autho- 
rity, whose name will command universal 
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respect—Mr. Alexander Baring, now Lord 
Ashburton. He thus describes the undue 
excitement and delusive prosperity of 1826, 
in terms which would, with almost equal 
fidelity, describe the state of “affairs in 
1847. He says—- 


“ Tle had no hesitation in attributing the dis- 
tress of the country to the extent to which the 
paper circulation had been pushed about eighteen 
months ago, and for which the country banks, 
and, he was sorry to say, the Bank of England, 
were answerable. The Bank of England, by the 
facilities which they afforded, had been the authors 
of that dangerous redundancy of money that gave 
rise to the wild speculations which abounded in 
every part of the country. It seemed as if Bed- 
lam had broken loose on the Royal Exchange. 
The same frantic spirit overran the country. The 
bankers in London, and their agents in the coun- 
try, and the customers of both, were actuated by 
the same universal desire to put out their money 
in whatever way they could. ‘Then, all on a sud- 
den, the very reverse of this system came into 
practice. <A panic seized the public. Men would 
not part with their money on any terms. Men of 
undoubted wealth and real capital were seen walk- 
ing about the streets of London not knowing whe- 
ther they should be able to mect their engage- 
ments next day. The over-issue by the country 
banks was the main cause by which the distress 
had been widely spread. If this crisis were al- 
lowed to pass without speaking the truth, it 
would be only laying the foundation for future 
evils. Houses which were weak went immediately ; 
then went second-rate houses; and, lastly, houses 
which were solvent. All confidence was lost, 
and searcely one man could be found to trust 
his neighbour. Men were known to seek for as- 
sistance, and that too without effect, who were 
known to be worth 200,000/.” 


Such was the state of things in 1826. In 
1836, the same causes had a similar result. 
I heard the President of the Chamber of 
Commerce at Manchester attribute to the 
conduct of the Bank the loss of 40,000,0000., 
sustained by the mercantile and manufac- 
turing interests, on the great materials 
alone of manufacture in this country—cot- 
ton, wool, and silk. In 1839, your diffi- 
culties returned, and you were obliged to 
apply for the intervention of the Bank of 
France, for the goldin the coffers of the Bank 
of England was reduced to 2,000,0001. ; 
and the danger was again attributed to the 
departure by the Bank Directors from the 
rules which they had themselves estab- 
lished. Thus you find that in successive 

eriods—namely, in 1784, in 1793, in 
1810, in 1826, in 1836, and in 1839, there 
were certain causes in operation. Distress 
was preceded by prosperity which led to a 
monetary crisis; by a low rate of interest; 
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ments ; and when they came to be tried 
by the test of a metallic standard of value, 
you find a sudden collapse, and a season of 
stagnation and distress. The same cause, 
in my opinion, is operating now. There 
has been, in consequence of the state of 
prosperity, and the low rate of interest 
which prevailed, undue speculation. There 
has been, besides this, recently adopted a 
mode of conducting business—devices for 
issuing paper—a system of re-discount of 
bills—which I believe to be novel in our 
commercial history. In this great com. 
mercial country you have erected a vast 
superstructure of paper currency and 
of paper credit on a smaller basis 
than any other European nation. This 
country and the United States attempt 
with a small comparative amount of the 
| precious metals to maintain without dis. 
| credit an enormous extent of promissory 
‘notes and of paper credit generally, 
| Such a system gives, no doubt, great 
| facilities for enterprise, but it has at the 
/same time some counterbalancing evils, 
| With the facilities for enterprise, the large- 
| ness of your credit, and the prodigious ex- 
| tent of your colonial empire, temptations 
jare held out, and opportunities offer, for 
'extravagant speculation when there is a 
low rate of interest prevailing; and if the 
| tendeacy to such speculation be not checked 
| but encouraged by that great establish- 
E which is the centre of your com- 
| 





mercial credit, the Bank of England, the 
consequences are inevitable. Establish 
what system you please, the stagnation of 
trade and monetary difficulties will follow 
| the state of excitement. You will not in- 
|cur the expense of greatly extending the 
| basis on which your paper circulation rests. 
| You are now calling for relaxation, you 
| want more paper, and if you succeed in your 
demand you may rest assured that the more 
‘frequent will be the recurrence of a crisis 
| like the present. The United States at- 
' tempted the same thing. Notwithstanding 
| the enormous resources of that great coun- 
| try—its growing eommeree, its peculiar ad- 
| vantages from a boundless and fertile terr!- 
| tory—because it trusted too far to paper 
‘currency and paper credit, such evils as 
"you experience have fallen repeatedly upon 
‘it. This is the true state of your affairs; 
‘and the great object which you have to 
keep in view, is to reconcile a vast extent 
_of paper circulation, and all its undoubted 


by the facilities for credit. You had a advantages, with that principle which is 
state of very active speculation leading | essential to its permanent credit, the gu 
to the contraction of immense ae ae of certain convertibility. It was 
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not until after your experience of those 
evils which flow from the abuse of paper 
credit, that you were led to accede to any 
proposal that had for its object the preven- 
tion of their recurrence. When the re- 
membrance of those evils was fresh on your 
minds, you willingly agreed to measures 
which tended to fetter the issue of paper, 
and to impose restrictions on the Bank of 
England and every other bank. It is, 
no doubt, painful to refer to the affairs 
of individual houses; but I have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that if the commerce 
of the country be conducted on such prin- 
ciples as recent disclosures would denote, 
then you may in vain look to any legisla- 
tive regulation, as a substitute for com- 
mon sense and discretion, to prevent the 
recurrence of such calamities as we have 
recently witnessed. When I see the in- 
solvency of a house, whose name I shall 
not mention, though it has been published 
in the newspapers, of which the liabilities 
amount to 50,000/., and the assets to 
3,0001. I cannot but say that if that 
be the practice of your commerce, then do 
not complain of the Act of 1844, or of any 
other measure as the cause of your em- 
barrassments. I ask, is it not monstrous 


that the standard of value in this country 


should be tampered with in order to fa- 
cilitate and to uphold such transactions 
as these? What security can legisla- 
tion give to a bank that with 600,000J. of 
paid-up capital, lends 500,0000. of it to 
a single commercial house ? What answer 
isit that the shareholders reposed unbound- 
ed confidence in their directors ? Why did 
they not take an active part in the conduct 
of their own affairs? The bank fails, and 
then, like the gentleman whose liabilities 
were 50,000/., with assets only to the 
amount of 3,000I., they ery out, ‘¢ This in- 
fernal Act of 1844 is the cause of all our dif- 
ficulties. We want money, and the Act 
of 1844 prevents us from obtaining it.”’ 
I say, on the contrary, you may thank the 
Act of 1844 that your difficulties are not 
aggravated tenfold. Just consider what 
would be the state of affairs if such banks 
as the Northern and Central Bank, and 
the Manchester Bank, and the Norfolk 
Bank, had been left at liberty to foster all 
this speculation by an unlimited issue of 
Paper, Still I do not despair that the 
native energy of this country will be suffi- 
tient to meet the difficulty. You will, no 
doubt, have the same prophecies of ruin 
you have always had on the like occasions 
—you will be told that the sun of Eng- 
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land has set—because solvent persons can- 
not get credit, and money cannot be had 
for less than 10 per cent. You will be told 
that the commerce of this country cannot 
be conducted if persons in trade have to 
pay 10 per cent interest for money. The 
commerce of this country must pay for 
money what money is worth; and if it be 
very inconvenient to pay such high inter- 
est, I ask what law can prevent it? Will 
you make the usury laws more stringent ? 
It is very doubtful whether the restrictions 
imposed already in this respect have not 
acted more injuriously than otherwise on 
the parties for whose benefit the usury 
laws were intended. In 1825 and 1826 
many houses of respectability were said to 
have sunk in consequence of the restric- 
tions imposed by the usury laws then in 
existence, they having been prevented by 
those laws from obtaining money by paying 
for it what it was really worth. Those 
who obeyed the law would not lend the 
money at the legal rate of interest; and 
those who evaded the law required, in 
order to cover the risk, a greater amount 
of interest than they could have com- 
manded if no restrictions had existed. It 
is no doubt unusual that persons engaged 
in commercial enterprise should have to 
pay 8 or 10 per cent interest; but no issue 
of bank notes will prevent this when there 
is a dearth of capital. While capital is 
scarce, pass what laws you please, you 
must pay for the use of capital according 
to its improved value. But, as happened 
at antecedent periods, the native energies 
of the country would have enabled us to 
bear all this without that severity of suffer- 
ing which we now endure, if, in the midst 
of distress caused by undue speculation, 
there had not supervened an unforeseen 
cause which has aggravated ten times the 
difficulty which would otherwise have been 
felt. Three and thirty millions of money 
has been sent out of the country with- 
in a few months, or little more than a year, 
for the purpose of providing subsistence 
for the people. Under any cireumstances, 
even in times of great prosperity, such a 
drain must have been injuriously felt. But 
when the exhaustion of capital for the 
purpose of purchasing food comes upon us, 
concurrently with the exhaustion of capital 
in consequence of improvident commercial 
engagements, it does require all the ener- 
gies of this country to bear up against 
the double simultaneous blow. But con- 
currently with these two, which I conceive 
to be the main causes of the distress, there 
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has been another, namely, the application 
of an unusual amount of capital to a new 
species of enterprise, namely, the construc- 
tion of railways. Now, Sir, Ido not estimate 
the injurious effect of that application of 
capital so highly as some hon. Gentlemen 
have done. I think that, under ordinary 
circumstances, such an application of capi- 
tal might be advantageous. You are, by 
the extension of railways, laying the foun- 
dation of great future prosperity; and, in 
estimating the present embarrassments 
caused by the sudden application of so 
much capital to this enterprise, you must 
at all events deduct that amount of pres- 
sure which would have followed from the 
application of a large amount of that 
capital in the formation of foreign rail- 
ways, and the promotion of other fo- 
reign enterprises. I believe that if you 
had not had the demand for food from 
abroad, and the sudden contraction of 
eredit in consequence of improvident com- 
mercial enterprises, you would have been 
able to bear the demand for the capital that 
has been applied to railways. The capital 
thus applied is not a dead loss. The time 


will shortly arrive when these railways will 
be completed without loss, I trust, to those 


who have thus employed their capital. 
When I think of the saving of time and 
expense in the transit of goods and passen- 
gers which will be effected, I cannot doubt 
that railways will ultimately prove the 
source of improvement and prosperity to 
the country. But at present, I admit, 
the cost of their construction so operates 
as to increase the pressure arising from 
other sourees. <A banker is but the inter- 
vening agent between those who possess 
capital and those who want to borrow it. 
The banker receives deposits from every 
class, and heretofore has been accustomed 
to devote the bulk of those deposits to 
the promotion of commercial enterprise. 
Suddenly there comes a large demand for 
money to promote a new species of enter- 
prise. This leads to a new application of 
capital, a diminution of deposits, a con- 
traction of the amount of money heretofore 
available for ordinary commercial purposes, 
and of course increases the difficulties 
under which we labour. But of the three 
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letter to the Bank of the noble Lord ang 
the right hon. Gentleman. Not being in 
the habit of reposing my confidence jp 
them, nor being in the sense of party one 
of their ordinary supporters, I feel bound 
to state my concurrence when I agree with 
them. I do then cordially approve of the 
course which Her Majesty’s Government 
took on the occasion which led to the 
issue of that letter. I think they were 
perfectly right in not issuing the letter 
sooner than they did. The true remedy for 
the state of things under which the cou. 
try is suffering, is individual exertion, the 
limitation of engagements, thec essation of 
all demands which can be postponed; and 
if the Government had at an earlier period 
signified their intention of relaxing the 
law, they might, in my opinion, have materi- 
ally discouraged those individual exertions 
which must be, after all, our main hope. 
But when there occurs a state of panic—a 
state which cannot be foreseen or provided 
against by law—which cannot be reasoned 
with, the Government must assume a power 
to prevent the consequences which may 
occur. There is the necessity for a dis- 
eretion which I think was properly exer- 
cised in the present instance, It was bet- 
ter to authorise a violation of the law, than 
to run the risk of the consequences which 
might have ensued if no intervention on 
the part of the Government had taken 
place. I consider that the issue of that 
letter was not an impeachment of the 
law. I entirely differ from those who con- 
tend that its issue is a conclusive proof 
that there ought to be a discretionary 
power invested by law in some authority to 
mect cases of panic. The case of panic 
cannot, in my opinion, be provided for 
by law. It is one of those cases the 
precise character and circumstances of 
which cannot be foreseen; and, as Mr. 
Huskisson says, not legislation, but the 
discretion of the Government, must meet It. 
Sir, I think that the Government were 
justified in issuing that letter. I think 
that, having issued, it they acted with the 
strictest regard to constitutional principle 
in forthwith summoning Parliament. If 
there had been a violation of the law, the 
first appeal to Parliament must have been 


causes which have operated concurrently, | for indemnity; but it turns out that oo 
the last—the application of capital to| has been no violation of the law; and 
railways—has been, in my opinion, instru- | know not how Parliament can give indem- 


mental in a minor degree in causing your | nity for not violating the law. I think 
“o . . . | 
difficulties, and the stagnation which you 


now experience. 
I must say a word with respect to the 


Government were perfectly right in sug- 


gesting to the Bank the rate of interest 
at which, after the date of the letter, 
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accommodations should be granted, and 
that it would have been unwise to trust 
the Bank with an unlimited discretionary 
power. There would have been a pressure 
onthe Bank, and its natural sympathies 
would have been with those whom they saw 
suffering ; and the better course was for 
the Government which undertook to sanc- 
tion a violation of the law, if necessary, 
themselves to- prescribe the condition on 
which the law should be violated, rather 
than to throw on the Bank the respon- 
sibility of fixing the rate of interest. 
The demand of a high rate of interest, 
whether with or without the sanction of the 
Government, was a necessary consequence 
of permitting the Bank to violate the law. 
Sir, I will not now discuss the ques- 
tion—of course it will be considered ma- 
turely in the Committee—whether there 
should be any modification of the Act of 
1844. I should be acting a part unwor- 
thy of a Member of Parliament if I per- 
mitted any dread of a charge of incon- 
sistency to prevent me from giving a 
full consideration to the whole of the 
subject. My own impressions, I admit, 
are in fayour of the maintenance of 


the great principles of that measure. I 


think that you ought to continue the re- 
strictions on private and joint-stock banks. 
I think you ought to require of these banks 
to bear some share of the expense of 
keeping in reserve a stock of gold. I 
think also that if you do not impose the 
identical restrictions now imposed on the 
Bank of England, some restriction you 
must impose ; for, after the experience 
of 1826, 1836, and 1839, I, for one, am 
not content to leave the regulation of the 
monetary concerns of this country to the 
uncontrolled discretion of the Bank. In 
1844, the general conviction was that it 
ought not to be so left; and I, for one, know 
no better mode of imposing restriction than 
that which was devised by the Act of 
1844. 

Sir, I heard, with great satisfaction, 
the speech of my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Herries), in which he declared his inviolable 
adherence to the principle of a metallic 
currency. I have no great apprehensions 
on that head. If I thought that some of 
the opinions which I have heard delivered 
in the course of this debate were likely to 
prevail, I should indeed feel the greatest 
anxiety with regard to the security of 
Property, and to the stability of commer- 
cial enterprise. I think I heard from the 
hon, Member for Wakefield, last night, 
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a recommendation that the Government 
should pay off its debt of 14,000,0000. 
to the Bank, and should pay it in in- 
convertible paper. Sir, if the Govern- 
ment is to set the example of paying 
its just debts in inconvertible paper—in 
paper for which there is to be no other 
equivalent than some other paper—if that 
is to be the example set by the Govern- 
ment, I foresee that individuals in a simi- 
lar difficulty will be glad to profit by that 
example. But I cannot believe that this 
House will sanction such an injustice as 
that the Government shall pay the Bank 
the amount of a public debt in inconver- 
tible paper. The Member for Stafford 
proposed that we should have convertible 
paper, but with a fluctuating standard. 
What is the meaning of that? The mean- 
ing practically is the system of assignats. 
To pay off notes in gold, at the market 
price of gold, is nothing more nor less 
than this, to depreciate the value of the 
gold by the issue of the paper, and to pay 
your debt in the depreciated value caused 
by your own issue. If you are to issue 
paper without limit, and to redeem the 
paper in gold, at a price of gold to be de- 
termined by reference to paper, there can 
be no assignable limit to the depreciation. 
If you issue a fixed amount of paper cur- 
rency, no doubt there may be some limit to 
its depreciation, but an unlimited paper cur- 
rency, to be paid in a fluctuating standard, 
means neither more nor less than the re- 
storation of the system under which the 
paper currency of France, bearing a certain 
nominal value, was depreciated some 400 
or 500 per cent. Sir, my security against 
all these projects is in the necessity for 
filling up the blank which follows the words 
‘* T promise to pay.’’ I care not how you 
fill up that blank, provided that you really 
intend to maintain a convertible paper cur- 
rency, because I know, however you fill it 
up, precisely the same consequence will 
result with regard to every person in the 
community, except, indeed, to him who is 
in debt. If you promise to pay two penny- 
weights of gold instead of four penny- 
weights, your promissory paper will just 
have credit for what it is really worth, and 
nomore. There will not be the slightest 
difference as to facilities for getting money 
—there will not be the slightest additional 
security against stagnation in trade; not 
only the foreigner but the inhabitant of this 
country will estimate the value of the paper 
according to the real value of the coin of 
which it is the representative; and unless 
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he stand in the situation of a debtor he will 
gain no advantage whatever. Now my firm 
impression is, that this House will imitate 
the example of its predecessors. In 1822, 
when this House was about to enter into 
an inquiry into commercial distress, it as- 
sented to a Motion made by Mr. Huskis- 
son, and resolyved— 

“ That this House will not consent to make an 
alteration in the standard coin of the realm.” 
Again, in the year 1833, upon the Motion 
of Lord Althorp, the House re-affirmed 
that resolution. If there should be a ne- 
cessity for it, I feel convinced that the 
House, on an enlarged consideration of pub- 
lic policy, will re-affirm those resolutions, 
Rely upon it there is absolutely nothing in 
the argument that the commercial transac- 
tions of this country have so increased, 
that the ancient standard is incapable of 
being maintained. The hon. Member for 
Westbury has justly observed that we are 
in error when we speak of the price of 
gold, and that a promissory note is no- 
thing else but a promise to pay a certain 
definite weight of gold. Sir, the definition 
which the hon. Gentleman gave is perfectly 
correct. The promissory note is a promise 
to pay a definite weight of gold, and price 
does not enter into consideration. You 
may call a 5/. note by the name of a 101. 
note, but you will not in the slightest de- 
gree alter the real value of your currency. 
When you reflect what, under the present 
standard of value, has been the increase in 
the prosperity of this country—when you 
find, with the present standard of value, 
the decennial increase in the declared value 
of your exports, which I think in ten 
years ending in 1831, was not more than 
36,000,0002., which increased in the next 
decennial period to 46,000,000/., which 
in the three last years was not less than 
59,000,0007.—you will find a conclusive 
proof that the ancient standard of value is 
not incompatible with the greatest enlarge- 
ment of your commerce. Whatever, there- 
fore, may be your opinion of this law of 
1844, my hope is, that this House will 
show the same regard to justice and good 
faith which have been shown by their pre- 
decessors—will bear in mind that whether 
the policy of the Act of 1819 was or was 
not a wise policy, the transactions that 
have been entered into since 1819 are as 


ninety-nine to one of the transactions be- | 


fore that period that remain unclosed— 
that their regard for good faith—their re- 
gard for the permanent interests of the 


country—their regard, above all, for the | 
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condition of those who earn by their ip. 
dustry the wages of labour—will induce this 
House of Commons to uphold the standard 
which, after long struggling, has been 
established and maintained by the wisdom 
of Parliament. 

Mr. STUART moved that the debate 
be adjourned. 

The House divided on the question ;— 
Ayes 45; Noes 257: Majority 212. 
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Lennox, Lord A. 
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Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Littleton, hon. E. R. 
M‘Gregor, J. 
M‘Naghten, Sir E. 
Magan, W. H. 
Mahon, The O’Gorman 
Maitland, T. 
Marshall, J. G. 
Marshall, W. 
Martin, J. 

Martin, S. 
Matheson, A. 
Matheson, Col. 
Melgund, Visct. 
Moffatt, G. 
Monsell, W. 
Morgan, I. K. G. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morison, Gen. 
Noel, hon. G. J. 
Nugent, Sir P. 
O’Brien, J. 
O’Brien, Sir L. 
O’Brien, T. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Osborne, R. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Paget, Lord C. 
Paget, Lord G. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Visct, 
Parker, J. 
Pearson, C. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R, 
Perfect, R. 

Peto, S. M. 
Pilkington, J. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Plowden, W. H. C. 
Power, Dr. 

Power, N. 

Price, Sir R. 
Raphael, A. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Reynolds, J. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Ricardo, O. 

Rice, E. R, 

Rich, H. 

Robartes, T. J. A. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Roche, E. B. 
Romilly, J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, F. C. H. 
Salwey, Col. ° 
Sandars, G. 
Seaham, Visct. 
Seeley, C. 
Seymour, Lord 
Seymour, Sir I. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
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Tynte, C. J. K. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Walpole, S. H. 
Walter, J. 
Ward, H. G. 
Watkins, Col. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Welby, G. E. 
West, F. R. 
Westhead, J. P. 
Willeox, B. M. 
Williams, J. 
Wilson, J. 
Wilson, M. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Wood, W, P. 
Wortley, rt. hon. J. S. 
Wyld, J. 
Wyvill, M. 
Young, J. 
TELLERS. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Tufnell, I. 


Sidney, T. 

Simeon, J. 

Slaney, R. A. 
Smith, rt. hon, R, V. 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, M. T. 
Smith, J. B. 
Smollett, A. 
Somerton, Visct. 
Somerville, rt. hn. SirW. 
Spearman, H. J. 
Stanley, hon. E. J. 
Strutt, rt. hon. E. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Sturt, H. G. 
Sutton, J. H. M. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Tenison, E. K. 
Tennent, R. J. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
Thornhill, G. 
Towneley, J. 
Turner, G. J. 


Amendment moved by Mr. J. Witson 
withdrawn. 

Original Motion for the appointment of 
a Committe carried. 

House adjourned at half-past One 
o’clock. 


— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, December 6, 1847. 


Minutes.] Took the Oaths.—Several Lords. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From the Board of Guardians of 
Waterford, praying that Loans may be granted, through 
the Board of Works, for Reproductive Labour through- 
out Ireland.—From Master and Brethren of Sherburn 
Hospital, in the county of Durham, and others, for the 
Adoption of Measures to Impose the Severest Penalties 
on all those Roman Catholie Priests who shall Denounce 
Persons from the Altar. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC BULLS. 


The Bisnor of ST. ASAPH presented 
a petition from the Master and Brethren 
of Sherburn Hospital, in the county of 
Durham, against the introduction and cir- 
culation in Ireland of the bull known as 
In Cend Domini, the same being forbidden 
in many Roman Catholic countries of the 
Continent. The right rev. Prelate char- 
acterised the subject as one of extreme im- 
portance, and expressed a hope that its 
circulation might be suppressed. 

Lorn BEAUMONT said, beyond a 
doubt the right rev. Prelate, having had 
that petition entrusted to him, was perfect- 
ly justified in calling the attention of the 
House to it. He (Lord Beaumont) might 
explain, however, that ever since the adop- 
tion of the Reformed religion in England, 
some bull or document of that description 
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had annually proceeded from the Propa- 
ganda of Rome. The Court of Rome an- 
nually denounced certain errors: they be- 
lieved that this country, and that the Sove- 
reign of this country, were in a state of 
error, and they therefore expressed their 
horror at the erroneous doctrines this coun- 
try was supposed to have adopted; while 
they hoped that all good Catholic8 would 
pray for their conversion. That was the 
object of the bull: it was merely a form, 
which had been continued with the view of 
denouncing certain errors, just as their 
Lordships denounced the pretensions of the 
Pretender, and other errors. He certainly 
looked upon the form as an absurd and 
ridiculous one, and, like many other forms, 
he wished it was abolished. He believed, 
however, that all these proceedings result- 
ed from the want of connexion between 
this country and the Court of Rome. We 
had our Ambassador at Constantinople, 
and our Minister at Persia. In every part 
of Europe and Asia we had the means of 
making known to the governing Powers 
the wishes and feelings of the English 
Government; but the bigotry of this 
country had refused to put itself into 
communication with a Power which it ac- 
knowledged just as much as it acknow- 
ledged the Duke of Tuscany or the Empe- 
ror of Austria. He hoped the time would 
come when those prejudices should be laid 
aside, and when this country should be 
fairly represented at the Papal Court; for 
he was sure every one was now convinced 
that, if fair representations were made to 
that Court of the state of things in this 
country, it would put an end to all existing 
anomalies; and the spirit of reform which 
was now manifesting itself in Italy, would 
extend beyond that country, and would 
improve the spirit of its foreign relations 
as well as of its internal administration. 
We then might expect to see it reform its 
tone and conduct towards members of re- 
ligions differing from its own, and wipe out 
those many stains in its polity which did 
no good to the See of Rome, but which 
were fraught with mischief to many, inas- 
much as they shocked the feelings of some, 
and misguided the ignorance of others. 
Petition to lie on the table. 


DENUNCIATIONS BY THE ROMAN CA- 
THOLIC PRIESTS IN IRELAND. 
Lord FARNHAM, seeing the noble 
Lord the Lord President of the Council in 
his place, rose to put the questions of 
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which he had given notice, in reference to 
the recent denunciatory speeches said to 
have been delivered by Roman Catholic 
priests in Ireland, having a tendency to 
excite the people to the commission of 
crime, and which had been in some in. 
stances immediately followed by the per- 
petration of murder. In justification of the 
course he was about to pursue, he would, 
in the first place, take the liberty of men. 
tioning certain facts in connexion with the 
subject, and of quoting from certain of the 
speeches to which he referred. When he 
should have done so, he thought their 
Lordships would concur with him that he 
had made out a case which perfectly jus- 
tified him in putting the questions of which 
he had given notice, and in entertaining a 
hope that he should receive a favourable 
answer from Her Majesty’s Government. 
In proposing these questions, however, 
which he conceived to be most important, 
he must disclaim altogether being influ- 
enced by any unfriendly feeling towards 
the Government; for he begged to assure 
them that no individual could be less dis- 
posed to put them to unnecessary inconve- 
nience, or to throw any obstacle in the 
course of the arduous duties which they 
had to perform with reference to Ireland, 
than he should be. At the same time, also, 
he begged to disclaim any intention or 
wish to make an attack upon the body of 
Roman Catholic priesthood of Ireland. He. 
would admit that there were many most 
admirable individuals in that body, and he 
knew no better or more honourable men 
than some of those whose names he should 
have to submit to their Lordships. He 
had in his own neighbourhood invariably 
received the most valuable assistance from 
them in relieving the poor; and he confi- 
dently expected that if the crimes which 
were prevalent in that neighbourhood two 
years ago should again become rife, he 
should receive from many the most cordial 
co-operation in any measures which he as 
a resident gentleman, never shrinking, he 
trusted, from his duty, should always be 
anxious to render to Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment. With reference to the conduct 
of the Roman Catholic priests, he would 
begin by calling their Lordships’ attention 
to a passage which he had as much plea- 
sure in reading as he was sure their Lord- 
ships would have in hearing. It was an 
extract from an address of a Roman (a- 
tholic prelate (the Rev. Dr. Ryan) from the 
altar of a chapel in the county of Limer- 
ick :— 
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«Jf the people of this country had not fallen 
pack to a state of wickedness and depravity, and 
forgotten in their vices their Christian obligations, 
how is it possible that in a land like Ireland, 
blessed with fertility, glorious in the produce of 
nature, and ample in its natural resources, the 

rer classes should be steeped in such wretch- 
edness and misery? The land is in a state of 


wildness, while the occupiers and labourers in- 
dulge in wickedness and depravity.” 


These were sentiments which should pro- 
ceed from the mouth of a Christian. He 
had also the satisfaction of referring their 
Lordships to another fact. Within the 
last week that excellent man, the Rev. 
Father Mathew, had addressed some thou- 
sands (in Tipperary, he believed, or at all 
events in some place where crime was 
raging), and in the most forcible language 
had denounced murder, had cautioned the 
people against being led away by design- 
ing persons into the commission of so atro- 
cious a crime, and had warned them of the 
consequences which, though they might not 
overtake them here, would be sure to await 
them in another world. Their Lordships 
were probably aware of the great influence 
possessed by the Roman Catholic clergy in 
Ireland over the people. In most cases taken 
from their body, residents amongst them, 
and endeared to them by the many acts 
of kindness which they had the opportunity 
of showing, they commanded the love, the 
confidence, and the esteem of the people. 
There was another power also possessed 
by the Church, which made the Roman 
Catholic priest even more powerful still. 
The priest was invested with the power of 
confessing, of giving absolution, and of ad- 
ministering extreme unction. This gave 
him immense power, so that if he should 
be an evil-disposed man the mischief he 
might do would be infinitely more in pro- 
portion than the well-disposed could effect. 
He would now submit to their Lordships 
speeches from priests of a far different 
stamp from those to whom he had as yet 
referred, He should first give two in- 
stances from speeches delivered by Roman 
Catholic priests from the platforms of pub- 
lie meetings, and then he should quote 
from their addresses from the altar of God. 
The first speech was that of Archdeacon 
Laffan, delivered at a public meeting at 
Cashel, on the 14th of November, when 
the country was in the greatest state 
of alarm—when every loyal person, whe- 
ther Protestant or Roman Catholic, was 
exposed to danger—when murder of the 
most atrocious character was rife — and 
when a murderous attack had just been 
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made upon one of the most valued and re- 
spectable men in that part of the coun- 
try. Under such circumstances, Arch- 
deacon Laffan, in seconding a resolution, 
said— 


in Ireland, 


“In doing so he rose with a feeling of deep 
sensation. He looked around him and he saw an 
assemblage of his brother Tipperary men—the 
good and the noble-hearted, though, perhaps, ex- 
citable Tipperary men—who were called by the 
Englishmen murderers. The Saxon scoundrel, 
with his bellyful of Irish meat, could very well 
afford to call his poor, honest, starving fellow- 
countrymen savages and assassins; but if in the 
victualling department John Bull suffered one- 
fifth of the privations to which the Tipperary men 
were subject, if he had courage enough, he would 
stand upon one side and shoot the first man he 
would meet with a decent coat upon his back. 
But the Saxon had not courage to do anything 
like a man: he growls out like a hungry tiger.” 


It was true the archdeacon concluded by 
calling upon the people to support the law; 
but was not that like the conduct of the 
ruffian who denounced the house to the 
flames, but having put the torch into the 
hands of the infuriated mob, told them not 
to set the house on fire. An hon. Gentle- 
man, who was chairman of that meeting 
at Cashel, rose in his place in the other 
House of Parliament, and thus explained 
his conduct. That hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Maher) said— 

** As chairman of the meeting at which Arch- 

deacon Laffan made the speech which had been 
referred to, he wished to say a few words with 
regard to it. Had that venerable clergyman con- 
tinued his speech as he commenced it, he (Mr. 
Maher) should have felt it to be his duty, as 
chairman, to have reprimanded him. But having 
concluded, as he knew he always did conclude, by 
calling upon the people to support the laws, and 
to strengthen the Government, by handing over 
to the law the perpetrators of such crimes, such a 
course was unnecessary.” 
But it appeared to him (Lord Farnham) 
that the hon. Gentleman should not have 
forgotten that the individual who always 
concluded a speech thus, most probably 
always commenced it in some such terms 
as he had just read to the House. The 
next speech to which he would call their 
Lordships’ attention was, if possible, still 
more improper than the last. It was de- 
livered at a meeting at Castlebar, in the 
county of Mayo, on the 25th November, by 
the Rev. Mr. Hughes. That rev. gentle- 
man said— 

“ The poor are left to the mercy of those heart- 
less extortioners (landlords); their cattle are 
seized and driven to the pound for the least de- 
falcation ; their lands are unproductive and bar- 
ren—in fact, the law seems to be enacted for the 
purpose of crushing and annihilating this unfor- 
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tunate class, and no alteration takes place in re- 
gard of the proprietors ; they are still left to the 
lash of the driver. The poor are sacrificed to the 
rapacity of the rich, and nought remains to the 
poor but the wild justice of revenge. The pro- 
prietors are not interfering to remedy your griev- 
ances. I hope, therefore, you will do it your- 
selves. [This sentiment was responded to with cries 
of ‘ Let them remember Tipperary.’] There was 
a person at the fair of Roscommon the other day, 
who came up to a respectable man and asked him 
to point out a certain gentleman, as he was de- 
termined to rid the country of such a tyrant. 
Fortunately, the person sought for was absent, 
and thus escaped assassination. See (continued 
Mr. Hughes) what an unfortunate state society is 
reduced to by the cruelty of bad landlords ; and, 
unless there is relief extended to the poor, I fear 
the consequences.” 


Denunciations 


These remarks were repeatedly interrupted 
by such cries as the following—A Voice: 
‘‘We must get bread, or by ——.”” A 
Voice: “ Arrah! we must get it, boys! 
bread, work, or blood!’’ The poor Irish 
were told by that priestly agitator that 
nought remained for them but the wild jus- 
tice of revenge. The Irish were a very 
quick and intelligent people, and did not 
require, like the English, matter to be 
clearly and explicitly demonstrated to them 
before they could comprehend them. They 
well knew what that meant; and he would 
ask what chance the law had of restoring 
peace and tranquillity, or of relieving dis- 
tress, when the lesson they were taught 
was to look for redress, not to the laws, 
but to the wild justice of revenge? He 
knew well the responsibilities which rested 
upon the Irish landlord—he felt that the 
landlord had duties which it was incum- 
bent upon him to discharge; but he be- 
lieved he was justified in stating, that no 
men did their duties better or more effici- 
ently than the landlords of Ireland, more 
especially the resident portion; and when 
he said the ‘ resident portion,” he wished 
to assure the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne), that though he (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) was not resident 
in Ireland, he paid as much attention to the 
poor and discharged his duties as a land- 
lord as well as any resident in the country. 
But it was in vain that they sought to 
introduce measures to remedy the relation 
between landlord and tenant, or to improve 
the social condition of the country in any 
one particular—in vain they might attempt 
to improve the commercial interests of the 
country, or to improve the state of her 
agriculture under the present bad system 
which prevailed in Ireland—so long as the 
people were told that the only remedy they 
were to look to was the wild spirit of re- 
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venge. He nowcame to the denunciations 
from the altar of the house of God. The 
first case was a very extraordinary one, 
and he believed the murder of the indiyj. 
dual it related to took place about six 
months since. He would read the evidence 
of a priest with regard to it before a coro. 
ner’s jury in the county of Tipperary~it 
was the case of a very poor man named 
Callaghan, who had been murdered. The 
priest was asked at the examination— 

“Did you denounce the murdered man from 
altar ?—I did. 

“When did you denounce him ?—On Sunday at 
mass. 

“When was he murdered ?7—At five o’clock the 
same evening.” 


The case required no comment. The next 
case was connected with a murder which 
took place in the beginning of November— 
the murder of one of the best landlords 
and one of the most valuable and useful 
men in the whole county—he meant the 
late Major Mahon. In order to show how 
the Major was respected, he would read 
some extracts from letters written to him 
by the Rev. Mr. M‘Dermott. The first 
ran thus :— 


“IT beg to assure you of my sincere gratitude 
for your kindness towards myself personally, and 
your encouragement to the improvement and in- 
dustrious habits of my parishioners, since you 
came to reside amongst us. May Almighty God 
render to you the full reward of your good inten- 
tions, and grant you long life to reap the fruits of 
your kindly disposition in the affections of your 
poor tenantry! 

“Tam, dear Sir, with the highest respect and 
gratitude, your obedient humble servant, ‘ 

(Signed) “ Micnaet M‘Derwort. 


The second was even stronger, and ran 
thus :-— 


“ [always use my utmost exertions to promote 
peace among the people; and above all, respect 
and punctuality to their landlords and the pro- 
prietors of the soil. ' 

“T remain, dear Sir, with deep sentiments of 
gratitude and esteem, yours sincerely, . 

(Signed) “ Micnaet M‘Drrsort. 


What a change came over the mind of the 
priest, for next they found him saying— 


“ There is Major Mahon absent from you all 


Not looking after your wants or dis- 


the winter. 
and 


tress, but amusing himself, and he returns ane 
finds his property all safe—his place unmolested ; 
and the return he makes you is, the burning and 
destroying your houses, and leaving the poor to 
starve on the road.” 


And what was the character of the man 
who was so inhumanly murdered? He had 
an extract from a letter written by a Ro- 
man Catholic physician, who was 1 the 
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carriage with the Major when he was shot. 
He said— 


«Tt gives me sincere pleasure to state, that 
from the time I got into the phacton with my 
sincere, kind, and lamented friend, Major Mahon, 
our only and entire conversation (up to the fatal 
moment) was, how the poor of this town could be 
made comfortable. ‘ Point out to me what is 
best to be done, and we shall be able to keep them 
from destitution. They shall get plenty of bread; 
and I think by getting on market days some cow 
heads and plain joints of mutton, with whatever 
Mrs. Mahon can send us from Strokestown House, 
we shall be able to support the poor at a moderate 
expense. You will apply to Mr. M‘Dermott for 
the boiler, and we shall get it erected in one of 
the houses in Church-street, and then appoint 
some respectable person to superintend it, accor- 
ding to our directions. By giving a little of our 
time we shall do much good” * * * * JT 
will at all times be ready to defend the character 
of one of the most maligned and murdered gen- 
tlemen that occurred in this or any other coun- 


The expressions used by Priest M‘Dermott, 
in denouncing Major Mahon from the altar, 
on the 3lst of October, were — ‘‘ Major 
Mahon is worse than Cromwell, and yet he 
lives.” A respectable person coming out 
of chapel remarked, ‘‘ Ifthe Major lives a 
month after this he is immortal.”” And 
on the 14th of November ult., the same 
priest (the Rev. Michael M*‘Dermott) 
stated from the altar, that ‘‘ there was a 
Protestant conspiracy against his life,” 
and made palpable allusions to two persons 
in the town of Strokestown as heading the 
same. He (Lord Farnham) left it to the 
Members of their Lordships’ House who 
were conversant with the law to state whe- 
ther such language and such conduct did 
not render the parties amenable to punish- 
ment. At all events, he had felt it his 
duty to bring them before their Lordships. 
No individual could be more opposed to 
stringent measures, or to any measures 
which had a highly penal character, than 
he was himself, unless an absolute neces- 
sity existed for them; but he maintained 
that, at this moment, a case of absolute 
necessity did exist. On this point he 
begged leave, with the greatest respect, to 
differ from the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne). The noble Mar- 
quess, he observed the other night, laid 
Particular stress on the statement that in 
some parts of Ireland these crimes did not 
prevail. He (Lord Farnham) believed that 
the whole of Ircland was actually in the 
same state of danger. There was a wide 
and deep-rooted conspiracy in Ireland, and 
though these crimes might not, in the pre- 
sent hour, make their appearance in any 





particular division, or barony, or county, 
they might at any one moment burst forth, 
and, without the strongest provisions— 
provisions of a most coercive character— 
no human power would be able to stop 
their ravages and devastation. He had no 
object but a public one in bringing these 
statements of danger before their Lord- 
ships, nor was he for taking a desponding 
view of things; but he certainly was not 
going too far when he stated that crime ex- 
isted, both in degree and character, which 
would disgrace the meridian of New Zealand. 
There was no civilised country upon the face 
of the earth in which the ingredients of 
crime were more effectually at work at the 
present moment than they were in Ireland; 
and there was no period of history, even 
taking all the bloody annals of this same 
Ireland, in which there was a greater de- 
gree of atrocity and crime than existed 
there at the present moment. He con- 
fessed he could not distinguish one single 
ray of hope to relieve the darkness of the 
horizon. He trusted, therefore, that mea- 
sures—prompt, coercive, and vigorous, be- 
cause none other could be effective—would 
be speedily applied, and be persistingly 
and constantly followed out until the evil 
was eradicated. He repeated that, in the 
present state of Ireland, no other mea- 
sures whatever would be of the slight- 
est avail. But what would be the case if 
crime was allowed to go on—he did not 
mean by Her Majesty’s Government, but 
by the weakness and inadequacy of the 
law? He was as morally certain as he 
was of his own existence, that nothing but 
strong coercive measures would be effectual. 
If witnesses dared not come forward to 
give evidence of murders they had seen 
with their own eyes—if jurors, with the 
best intentions of bringing guilty indi- 
viduals to punishment, dared not, on the 
peril of their lives, find a verdict of guilty 
—and if the great majority of the jury, 
being willing to bring in a verdict of guilty, 
were intimidated by one man who acted from 
bad motives, being himself particeps cri- 
minis, a confederate of the accused—if no 
witnesses would come forward, and no con- 
victions could take place, the whole county 
would soon be found criminal; and by 
measures not being immediately brought 
forward, and persistingly acted upon to re- 
press it, crime—horrid as it now was— 
would in a very short time become infinitely 
more horrid. It would be found that fa- 
miliarity with crime would involve, as 
agents in the work of massacre, persons 
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who at the present moment would shudder 
at the very idea. When they heard of 
murder after murder, from north, east, 
south and west, they must necessarily be- 
eome familiar with their perpetration; and 
for this reason he called on their Lord- 
ships, and on the other House of Parlia- 
ment, if they valued (as he hoped they al- 
ways would) the connexion of the two 
countries, if they valued the safety and 
security of human life, to enact nothing 
short of measures so vigorous as would 
crush this monster evil, which was making 
the country a very curse to its inhabitants. 
He was speaking strongly, but not too 
strongly. One or two other observations 
he must trouble their Lordships with. In 
corroboration of the strong view he had 
taken of the criminal state of Ireland, and 
of the absolute necessity of interfering 
with stringent powers, he would refer, not 
to his own sentiments, but to those of the 
avowed organ of the Government in Ire- 
land :-— 

“We are sick and horrified in repeating these 
terrible details. Something speedily must be 
done. It need not be said, how strenuously we 
have argued against the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act; but we shall support any measures 
—all measures—which may tend to put a stop to 
these atrocities ”* 

As he had stated on a former occasion, he 
felt deeply thankful to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment for the measure they had intro- 
duced into the other House. He did not, 
however, think it would be effectual in 
meeting the case in any degree ; but felt 
thankful to them, because it was taking a 
step in the right direction. And on this 
subject, perhaps, the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) would allow him 
to read the opinion of the Pilot newspaper, 
which was the organ of the bad section of 
the Roman Catholic priests in Ireland :— 

“The sympathy of the people with the agrarian 
disturbers is admitted, and they propose as a re- 
medy to render it a punishable offence in any 
grown person to refuse to aid the police in the 
pursuit and capture of a murderer. The Irish 
people are admirably acute, as well as impulsive 
and susceptible. They see the police one day, in 
all the parade of armed power, go out with a land- 
lord or an agent and a bevy of baliffs, to tear down 
houses, to burn roof-trees, to quench hearth fires, 
to cast out men, women, and children, perhaps 
diseased and fever-stricken ; they see these die 
by the ditch-side. The police stand by to protect 
the actors in these scenes, where all is done ac- 
cording to law. The next day some miserable 
assassin, prompted by instinct far removed from 
deliberate savageness, deprives some of those 
agents of life, and the police call upon those same 


* Dublin Evening Post, Noy. 30, 1847. 








people to pursue and hunt down the murderer, 
Does any one imagine the people will do ap 
such thing? For our parts we believe they yil] 
not ; and, notwithstanding any obloquy to which 
we may be subjected, we maintain they ought not, 
And why? Because when the law demands obe. 
dience it should give protection; but it does 
not.” 

He begged their Lordships’ pardon for 
trespassing upon them at such length. He 
had brought forward the subject sorely 
against his will, but in discharge of what 
he conceived to be a solemn duty. He 
was as much attached to Ireland as any 
person born in that country could possibly 
be; he therefore wished to see her happy 
and prosperous. He wished to see all 
classes of the people contented. He wished 
to see the landlord enjoy his just rights, 
and the tenant content with the security 
which he had a right to expect. But give 
him any law rather than the “ law of the 
wild justice of revenge.’’ In conclusion, he 
trusted the House would receive the assur- 
ance of Her Majesty’s Government that, 
so far as they could, they would prevent 
the repetition of such language as he had 
described — language disgraceful in the 
highest extreme to any man, but totally 
indefensible coming from the lips of a man 
clothed in the garb of a minister of religion, 
making use of the enormous power which 
he possessed over a great body of the 
people, not for the purpose of promoting 
peace and contentment, but for the pur- 
poses of assassination and shedding of 
blood. The noble Lord concluded by ask- 
ing Her Majesty’s Government — Ist. 
Whether these speeches have been sub- 
mitted to the law officers of the Crown? 
2nd. Whether, if so, in their opinion in the 
present state of the law, they would war- 
rant a criminal prosecution? 3rd. Whe- 
ther, in that case, the Government have 
directed, or intend to institute, such eri- 
minal prosecution ? 4th. Whether, in the 
event of the answer of the law officers 
of the Crown being in the negative, it 
be the intention of the Government, to 
amend and strengthen the law, in this re- 
spect ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
the noble Lord had had the kindness to 
inform him of his intention to put these 
questions. The observations with which, 
not unnaturally, the questions were ac- 
companied, had been made in a tone and 
temper, and with a degree of force and 
clearness, calculated to command the most 
respectful attention. He, therefore, felt 
most anxious, as he should in any case, but 
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articularly after the observations of the 
noble Lord, to give the noble Lord every 
satisfaction in his power with regard to this 
most important and delicate subject. Most 
sincerely did he wish it was in his power 
to say that he had reason to believe that 
the reports to which the noble Lord had 
alluded were unfounded; most sincerely 
did he wish he could say that he had not 
gathered from the information which had 
reached him that, in many quarters in Ire- 
land, not only in public meetings, but in 
places devoted—or which ought to be de- 
yoted—to purposes of the most sacred 
character, sentiments had been uttered and 
language had been held most mischievous 
to the existence of society, and, if pos- 
sible, still more inconsistent with that 
Christian doctrine and that Christian 
charity of which those who uttered them 
professed, but in these instances falsely 
professed, to be the ministers and the ex- 
pounders. These cases, he was afraid, 


did exist; but if the noble Lord asked him 
to state what steps had been taken by the 
Irish Government in consequence of these 
cases, he must reply, that he was not en- 
abled to state positively that any such 
steps had been taken as those to which he 
referred. 


This, however, he would say, 
that they had attracted the most serious 
attention of his noble Friend at the head of 
the Irish Government. His noble Friend 
had been—and would, if necessary, con- 
tinue to be—in communication with his 
law advisers; but he (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) was not enabled to explain 
that, up to this moment, there had been 
more than one sworn information relating 
to circumstances of the character which 
had been deseribed. This information had 
been referred to the law officers of the 
Crown, and it was now under their con- 
sideration. Their Lordships would upon 
consideration feel that there was a wide 
difference between the prevalence of re- 
ports of certain language having been held 
either from the altar or in public meetings, 
and the certainty of being able to prove 
it, 80 as to bring the parties uttering it to 
conviction. These circumstances formed 
4 very important ingredient in the duty en- 
trusted to the noble Earl at the head of the 
Irish Government. All he could say upon 
them was, that the noble Earl was exercis- 
ing his discretion with the greatest desire 
to bring the authors of such outrages, for 
he would call them outrages, inasmuch as 
they were the incentives to outrage—to 
that condign punishment which they de- 
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served. Nor let the noble Lord or that 
House think that the law as it now exist- 
ed, was without the means for that pur- 
pose, or that it might not be always in the 
power of justice to procure the necessary 
evidence to make it effectual. The Sta- 
tute-book was clear upon this subject. In 
the first place, he believed that noble and 
learned Lords connected with the law 
would concur with him when he stated 
that to incite persons to violate the law, 
was itself, by the common law, a misde- 
meanor which might be severely punished. 
The law, however, did not stop there. Not 
a great many years ago, an Act for the 
special purpose of applying to Ireland an 
Act for the punishment of persons inciting 
others to acts of outrage and violence, and 
making the attempt felony, was passed; 
and it might be satisfactory to their Lord- 
ships to read the terms Of this law, because 
it was most desirable that offenders should 
know the amount of criminality they in- 
curred. Bythe Act of 9 Geo. IV., e. 54, 
s. 23, it was enacted— 

“ And for the more effectual prosecution of ac- 

cessories before the fact to felony, be it enacted, 
That if any person shall counsel, procure, or com- 
mand any other person to commit any felony, 
whether the same be a felony at common law, or 
by virtue of any statute or statutes made or to 
be made, the person so counselling, procuring, or 
commanding, shall be deemed guilty of felony, 
and may be indicted or convicted as an accessory 
before the fact to the principal felony, either to- 
gether with the principal felon, or after the con- 
viction of the principal felon: or may be indicted 
for, and convicted of, a substantive felony, whe- 
ther the principal felon shall or shall not have 
been previously convicted, or shall or shall not be 
amenable to justice, and may be punished in the 
same manner as an accessory before the fact to 
the same felony, if convicted as an accessory, may 
be punished ; and the offence of the person so 
counselling, procuring, or commanding, howsoever 
indicted, may be inquired of, tried, determined, 
and punished by any court which shall have juris- 
diction to try the principal felon, in the same man- 
ner as if such offence had been committed at the 
same place as the principal felony.” 
Such were the words of this Act ‘for im- 
proving the administration of justice in Ire- 
land.’’ But the law did not stop even here. 
There was a subsequent Act, of which the 
terms were, if possible, stronger, for they 
constituted any person a felon who contri- 
buted in any way to the commission of 
felony—the 10th Geo. IV. c. 34, enti- 
tled ‘‘ An Act to consolidate and amend 
the Statutes in Ireland relating to Offences 
against the Person.”’ In the 9th Clause it 
was enacted— 

“ And be it enacted, That every person who 
shall solicit, encourage, persuade, or endeavour 


in Ireland. 
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to persuade, or who shall propose to any person to 
murder any other person, shall be guilty of felony, 
and being convicted thereof, shall suffer death as 
a felon.” 


It could not be useless to bring these Acts 
before the public, because it had been said 
they did not apply to Ireland. He begged 
to say, they specially applied to Ireland; 
and he would take upon himself to add, 
that they would be enforced in Ireland, as 
enforced they could be. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland had felt it to be his duty 
to wait for information of the nature to 
which the noble Lord (Lord Farnham) had 
alluded, but it was only with a determina- 
tion to enforce the penalties of the law if 
conviction of the crime were secured. So 
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orders of the Roman Catholic Church jn 
Ireland, by a distinct acknowledgment of 
the good conduct and eminent services of 
many of the clergy of that Church, He 
(the Marquess of Lansdowne) would add 
his testimony to that of the noble Lord, s0 
far as he had occaston to observe, to the 
general good feeling of the Roman Catho. 
lic clergy of Ireland in a time of long suf. 
fering and great endurance. That their 
duty had in many instances been most 
nobly, disinterestedly, and _piously per- 
formed, he could not have the slightest 
doubt. It was, indeed, to the performance 
of that sacred duty that we were indebted 
for the resignation with which the most ap- 





palling of all human calamities had been 


much with regard to the question relative | borne by the suffering population in many 


to the conduct of the Irish Government and | parts of the country. 
The noble Lord had fol-| were compelled, as compelled they were, 
| to visit with the severest animadversion the 


its intentions. 
lowed up his questions on this subject by 
inquiring whether more powers were in- 
tended to be proposed than appeared to be 
contained in the Bill now under the con- 
sideration of the other House. He (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne), was not at that 
moment prepared to say that any further 
powers were proposed to be asked for by 
Her Majesty’s Government. But he might 
most distinctly repeat, that from the mo- 
ment it should appear that the milder 
powers which Her Majesty’s Government 
asked for were ineffectual for the purpose, 
they would lose no time in asking for more 
effectual measures. 
a disposition in the first instance to confine 
themselves to what appeared to be the 
mildest foree which the occasion called for. 
More than this he would not say at pre- 
sent; but when the Bill came up from the 
other House, and its provisions were dis- 
cussed, their peculiar adaptation to the 
nature of the exigency, which unfortunately 
was great in those parts to which the Bill 
referred, would be seen. He hoped, that 
under it no such spirit would arise in other 
portions of Ireland as had been alluded to 
by the noble Lord. The noble Lord, how- 
ever, might rely upon this assurance, that 
every quarter would be subject to the most 
vigilant observation. No circumstances, 
even in the remotest corners, indicating 
such a disposition as that described by the 
noble Lord, would escape the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government. He could not 
conclude without expressing the deep plea- 
sure with which he had heard the noble 
Lord accompany the statement which a 
sense of duty had compelled him to make 
with regard to certain members in holy 


They wished to show | 


If their Lordships 


misconduct of certain individuals belonging 


| to that body, it was only the more neces- 


| sary to recognise, with the readiness and 


| gratitude they deserved, the zealous and 
| untiring exertions made by so many in the 
| people’s greatest affliction and distress. 

| The Eart of MALMESBURY was sure 
| the country would appreciate the manner 
|in which this grave question had been 
| brought before their Lordships; but there 
| would also be deep regret that the noble 


Marquess (the Marquess of Lansdowne), 
on the part of the Government, should 
have held out so little hope of bringing to 
condign punishment the reverend persons 
who had used the langage imputed to 


them. He hoped the Government would 
reconsider the subject, and see if it were 
not possible to encourage the people of 
Ireland, who were now in terror of the 
hands of assassins, to give evidence which 
would lead to the conviction of those who 
murdered and incited to murder. There 
must have been hundreds in the chapel in 
which Major Mahon was denounced from 
the altar; and he would not believe that 
the whole number rejoiced in the threats 
held out from thence against the life of the 
unfortunate gentleman. He could not but 
believe that if properly encouraged there 
were many there who would willingly as- 
sist the hands of the law. He regretted 
that the measure now before Parliament 
was not stronger; and he should not him- 
self have hesitated to have trusted very 
large powers to the discretion of the Lord 
Lieutenant. The noble Marquess, how- 
ever, said if that measure failed, the Go- 
vernment would ask for increased powels; 
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the noble Marquess, however, knew well 
that he might have asked from the British 
Parliament for all the necessary powers at 
once; and he knew further that no one 
would for a single moment have objected 
to grant them, except a small and factious 
opposition. He implored Her Majesty’s Go- 


yernment to consider that a failure of the | 


present measure involved a repetition of 
the murders which in was intended to re- 


ress. 
: Lord STANLEY said, he thought the 
question was one of such great importance, 
and that they were so deeply indebted to 
his noble Friend for having brought it dis- 
tinctly under the consideration of their 
Lordships, that he hoped their Lordships 
would excuse him for offering one or two 
observations on the statement of his noble 
Friend, and on thé answer given to it by 
the noble Marquess opposite, He felt 
bound to say, that though there were por- 
tions of the statement of the noble Mar- 
quess satisfactory, as indicating on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government and of 
his noble Friend the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, a determination, so far as they 
eould, to grapple with the great evil which 
had been so plainly and so forcibly brought 
before their Lordships by his noble Friend, 
yet he regretted to perceive the indistinct- 
ness and the indefinite character of the 
answer which the noble Marquess thought 
proper to give to the questions that had 
been put to him. They were plain, defi- 
nite questions. They brought before the 
House in the clearest and strongest man- 
ner, and yet in a shape not stronger than 
the circumstances required, cases in which 
either from the platforms of public meet- 
ings, or in a still more solemn manner 
from the altar, denunciations against par- 
ticular persons had been held forth. God 
forbid that he should seek to inculpate 
any great portion of the Roman Catholic 
clergy in the charge of having uttered 
these denunciations! But it was alleged 
that indirect incentives to murder were 
made, which incentives had been in some 
cases followed by immediate execution. 
Under these circumstances, he did not 
think it was too much for his noble Friend 
to ask the noble Marquess, as he under- 
stood him to have done, whether the state- 
ments which he had read to their Lordships 
ad been communicated to the Government 
of Ireland—if made, whether they had 
been submitted by the Irish Government to 
the law officers of the Crown—whether, in 
the opinion of the law officers of the Crown, 
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the law was at present strong enough to 
punish the parties so offending; and if it 
were not, whether it was the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to seek for an 
amendment of the law. He should say 
that, though no very lengthened notice of 
the intention to ask these questions apear- 
ed to have been given, still he felt sur- 
prised that the noble Marquess should, 
even at twenty-four hours’ notice to the 
Government, have been unable to give an 
answer to them. [ Marquess of LANsDOWNE: 
Hear, hear!] He might have misunder- 
stood the noble Marquess; but he certainly 
thought the noble Marquess appeared to 
have no doubt but that these cases had oc- 
curred, and that he was satisfied they 
would receive the most careful considera- 
tion from the legal gentlemen connected 
with the Government. But surely that 
was not an answer to the question of his 
noble Friend. The question was, had 
those facts been laid before the law officers 
of the Crown in Ireland, and whether they 
were of opinion that the law as it now 
stood would be sufficient to reach them 2 
As he understood the noble Marquess, he 
was unable to answer that question with- 
out further communication with the noble 
Chief Governor of Ireland. He did not 
think that he misunderstood the nature of 
the noble Marquess’s answer; but he 
hoped that if that answer were as he de- 
scribed it, his noble Friend would not be 
satisfied to allow the case to rest where it 
was, but that in the course of another 
week he would take care to renew his 
questions distinctly with reference to this 
particular case. Was it or was it not true, 
that in the year 1846, and subsequently, 
a priest wrote to a landed proprietor in the 
most laudatory terms as to the charitable 
nature of his exertions, and of his labours 
of love for the population around him ? 
Was it or was it not true, that in the month 
of August, 1847, that same priest, from 
the altar of God, denounced that same 
landlord as an absentee, a tyrant, and an 
an oppressor ? Was it or was it not true, 
that on a subsequent day that same priest 
denounced that same landlord as worse 
than Cromwell, and asked whether that 
man yet lived? Was it or was it not true, 
that on coming out of the chapel, after 
that denunciation, a respectable man made 
the remark, ‘‘ That man must be immortal 
if he survives that denunciation.”’ Was it 
or was it not true, that in eight and forty 
hours afterwards that landlord—an ami- 
able, humane, and praiseworthy man in all 


in Ireland. 
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the relations of life, and beloved by all his 
neighbours—was cut off by the hand of the 
assassin? If these things were true, he 
had a right to ask whether they had been 
reported to the Government; whether, in 
the opinion of the law advisers of the Go- 
vernment, the priest who had so conducted 
himself was legally, as well as he was— 
he (Lord Stanley) had no hesitation in 
saying, if the facts were so—morally in the 
sight of God and man, guilty of the blood 
of the murdered Major Mahon? They had 
a right to ask whether a prosecution would 
take place, or whether the law was unable 
to reach such a case? They had a right 
to know what the opinion of the law offi- 
cers of the Crown was on this matter, and 
whether the Government had prosecuted, 
or intended to prosecute, the priest who 
had degraded his sacred office by making 
the altar of God an incentive to murder; 
or whether, if the law were unable to reach 
him, it was the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to propose an alteration of the 
law in this respect? The noble Marquess 
had read extracts from the Statutes; and it 
was no doubt very desirable that it should 
be known, both here and in Ireland, that 
such laws were in existence; but the ques- 
tion was not, were these laws in the Sta- 
tute-book, but was it the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to enforce the law ? 
The question was, whether, in the opinion 
of the law officers of the Crown, the case 
of this priest was within the terms of the 
Act, and whether it was intended to pro- 
ceed against him? He thought they ought 
likewise to know whether the priest being 
within the letter of the law, it was the in- 
tention of the Government to proceed with 
promptitude against him? The noble Mar- 
quess would perhaps tell him that the law 
reached the case, but that it was a ques- 
tion of discretion on the part of the Go- 
vernment whether they should enter into 
the prosecution or not. He knew the dif- 
ficulty in which the Government were 
placed. He had had the honour—perhaps 
he should have said the misfortune—of 
acting for some time as Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, and he knew the difficulty of 
procuring evidence for the purposes of pro- 
secutions. He knew the slight hope of 
success which the Government must enter- 
tain in sending a Roman Catholic priest 
for trial before a jury, the majority con- 
sisting in many cases, perhaps, of the lower 
class of Roman Catholics, whose prejudices 
would be strongly in favour of a priest of 
their own religion. Still he thought their 





Lordships had a right to know whether jt 
was the intention of Her Majesty’s Go. 
vernment to attempt to obtain that convie. 
tion; because, however lamentable the re. 
sult would be of the failure of a prosecu. 
tion of this description, yet if the cage 
were clear, and the evidence undoubted, 
and the jury should appear to have failed 
in their duty, then, he would say, that 
very failure would go far to enlighten the 
people and the Parliament of this country 
as to the real nature of the difficulties of 
the Irish Government, and the nature of 
the remedy to be applied. He would say, 
that if the facts of the case were as had 
been reported, and that there was a diff- 
culty as to the probability of obtaining a 
verdict, he would rather proceed with the 
prosecution, and run 7 risk of an unjust 
acquittal, than have it’ supposed that in 
that—and, of course, in all similer cases— 
the Government were powerless, and the 
provisions in the Statute-book a dead letter, 
and that there was a practical impunity for 
offences of that description. He hoped, 
therefore, that his noble Friend would re- 
peat his question to the Government, after 
they should have had time to communicate 
with the Lord Lieutenant. He hoped his 
nocle Friend would put his question dis- 
tinctly with reference to this case of the 
priest who was said to have denounced 
Major Mahon eight-and-forty hours before 
his assassination; and he hoped the noble 
Marquess would then be prepared to state 
whether any and what steps had been 
taken in the matter; and also whether, in 
case of the repetition of these offences, the 
Government were prepared to adopt steps 
for the purpose of obtaining information 
on which they could rely, and from charac- 
ters who were not likely to be tampered 
with. He thought some good was likely 
to result from the explanation given by the 
noble Marquess as to such an Act as that 
which he had read being on the Statute- 
book; but he was of opinion, that it would 
have been much better, and more desirable 
for the state of Ireland, if the noble Mar- 
quess had been enabled to say, that this 
case had been represented to the Govern- 
ment ; that the priest would be proceeded 
against without delay; and that, if repeat- 
ed prosecutions were followed by repeated 
failures, the Government would not hesi- 
tate to take such steps, at whatever sacri- 
fice of constitutional principles, as would 
maintain that which was above all consti- 
tutional principles — the security of the 
lives of the Queen’s subjects. 
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Lorp CAMPBELL said, he had hoped 
that the answer of his noble Friend the 
President of the Council would have been 
considered satisfactory by their Lordships. 
He had himself had the honour of being 
first law adviser to the Crown in this coun- 
try for a considerable period, and from his 
experience in that capacity he felt that it 
would be highly inexpedient and indiscreet 
if questions were to be put in that House 
as to what cases were to be laid before the 
law officers of the Crown, and what course 
was to be taken by the Government if the 
evidence was not found to be sufficient to 
secure a conviction. He thought the ex- 
perience of the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Stanley) should have pointed out to him 
the inconveniences which were likely to re- 
sult from such a course. He had himself 
commenced his career under the noble 
Lord, and he had assisted him in the pass- 
ing of the Coercion Bill of 1833, as first 
law adviser to the Crown. He would say, 
if their Lordships thought the law officers 
of the Crown knew their duty, that they 
ought at least to give them fair time to do 
their duty, and not apparently to suspect 
that they were remiss with respect to those 
cases that had been mentioned, much less 
that they were conniving at them. Might 
it not be that the evidence in the case had 
not yet been sufficiently matured, though 
at the same time the prosecution was by 
no means to be abandoned? He thought, 
therefore, that the answer of his noble 
Friend was perfectly satisfactory. As 
to the state of the law, he thought tbat 
the existing* law was abundantly sufficient 
to reach such cases. He did not wish to 
allude to the particular case dwelt upon by 
the noble Lord, because it might come 
before a jury, and he hoped it would come 
before one; but he would say generally, 
that any incitement to commit a felony 
made the party who committed that incite- 
ment an accessory before the fact, and as 
such that he was liable by the law of Eng- 
land and Ireland to be punished as the 
Principal was punished. An incitement to 
commit a murder would clearly render the 
accessory before the fact by whom that in- 
citement was given, liable to expiate his 
offence by his life. Formerly it was neces- 
sary to proceed in the first instance against 
the principal; but that difficulty was re- 
moved by the Act of the 9th Geo. IV., 
vhich Act was extended to Ireland by the 
10th Geo, IV. Under the law as it now 
stood all doubt was removed from the sub- 
Jeot, and they were enabled to proceed 





against an accomplice as an accessory be- 
fore the fact as a substantive proceeding. 
Now, he should say that this denunciation 
from the altar formed no exemption from 
the criminality of the proceeding. It had 
been determined over and over again that 
a minister of the Established Church of 
England, or a minister of the Established 
Church of Scotland, was, if he said any- 
thing from the pulpit detrimental to the 
character of an individual, or anything 
that led to a breach of the public peace, 
civilly and criminally liable for what he 
said, just as much as if he spoke it from 
the market cross, or from a public plat- 
form. Under these circumstances he con- 
sidered the existing law to be abundantly 
sufficient to meet such cases; and he had 
no doubt but that it would be energetically 
administered by his noble Friend at the 
head of the Government in that kingdom, 
whose conduct had been so warmly ap- 
proved of by all parties. 

The Eart of HARDWICKE read an 
extract from a petition that had been pre- 
sented to their Lordships’ House on the 
subject of the circulation in Ireland of the 
Papal bull, ‘‘ In Coend Domini,” in which 
the Sovereign of this country and her Pro- 
testant subjects were denounced, and made 
some remarks in reference to it which were 
inaudible. 

Lorp BEAUMONT said, he did not 
know that that bull had ever been read in 
Ireland. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he had heard 
with great satisfaction the admirable man- 
ner in which his noble Friend had brought 
the subject before the House; and in an- 
swer to the question as to the sufficiency 
of the existing law, he would say, how 
could they refuse to consider the law as 
sufficient when his noble Friend the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland stated, as appeared 
from what had fallen from the noble Mar- 
quess, that he was perfectly satisfied with 
the measures to be left at his disposal, and 
that he did not seek for more powers ? 
Again, he was told by his noble and learned 
Friend who spoke last that the law was 
perfectly sufficient to meet the exigencies 
of the case. If the law were sufficient, 
then God forbid that any whisper should be 
heard from him to increase its rigour! He 
thought that the course taken by the Lord 
Lieutenant in not seeking for fresh powers, 
proved not merely that the law was sufficient 
to grapple with these crimes by punishing 
them, but also, that the law as it now stood 
could be enforced, and that he could safely 
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prosecute, and get witnesses and juries to 
convict. He would say, however, that they 
would not be in the same situation as be- 
fore if they once made an attempt to pro- 
secute and failed; and he perfectly agreed 
with his noble Friend, that a failure of a 
prosecution would be the best foundation 
for calling for a law to enable them to 
meet the exigencies of the case. A priest 
denouncing a person from the altar, who is 
afterwards murdered, is undoubtedly an 
accessory before the fact to the murder, 
and becomes guilty of a capital felony. 
The question to be considered was, whether 
the Government should try to carry out the 
law as it now stood, or come to Parliament 
for new powers. Some of his noble Friends 
appeared to think the former course the 
better one to try in the first instance, and 
to that view he had no objection to offer. 
Eart GREY said, wherever evidence 
could be obtained, he believed there was no 
instance of juries shrinking from doing their 
duty properly. The law officers of the 


Crown in Ireland stated that there was 
undoubtedly great difficulty in apprehend- 
ing offenders and collecting sufficient evi- 
dence against them; but wherever a suffi- 
cient case was established to come before 
a jury, it could surely not be said that 


juries had shown themselves reluctant to 
do their duty. Under these circumstances 
he thought Her Majesty’s Government 
would be indefensible in asking for further 
powers to supersede the ordinary tribunals. 
In answer to what had been said by the 
noble Earl at the end of the bench (the 
Earl of Hardwicke), that the Government 
had shrunk from the responsibility of ask- 
ing for greater powers, he (Earl Grey) de- 
nied that they had shrunk from any such 
responsibility; they asked for such powers 
as they deemed sufficient for the exigencies 
of the case. If, indeed, they were to say 
that the powers which they sought for 
would succeed, they would be presumptu- 
ous. But they believed the course they 
proposed was that which, upon the whole, 
was the most likely to obtain all the 
important objects of preventing and put- 
ting a stop to the crimes that prevailed 
in the parts of the country alluded to. He, 
for his own part, was convinced that no 
course would be more likely to be success- 
ful, than the one they had adopted. He 
would only further observe, that he thought 
they were indebted to the noble Lord who 
had originated that discussion, for the tone 
and manner in whichhe had brought the sub- 
ject forward; and he regretted that the two 
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noble Lords who had followed him had not 
also followed him in the same tone he had 
adopted. He regretted, also, that the no. 
ble Lord opposite, who had had so much 
experience in matters of Executive Govern. 
ment should have attempted to press Her 
Majesty’s Government in such a manner 
to state what their intentions were with 
regard to the administration of criminal 
justice in Ireland. He thought it would 
be most injudicious to make such a state. 
ment, or to deliver opinions upon cases in- 
cidentally mentioned in debate. He could 
conceive nothing more rash than to give an 
opinion in that House, whether certain par- 
ticular words quoted in the course of a de. 
bate did or did not justify criminal pro. 
ceedings. It frequently happened that some 
persons alleged that those speeches deli- 
vered at public political meetings were in- 
tended to incite the hearers to crime, whilst 
others asserted the direct contrary. And 
even when there was no moral doubt as to 
what the intentions of the speakers were, 
how often had it happened that it was 
deemed inexpedient to enter upon proceed- 
ings, or attempt legally to prove the of- 
fence ? 

Lorp BROUGHAM and Lorp CAMP. 
BELL said a few words in explanation. 

Subject at an end. 

House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, December 6, 1847. 


MinvuTes.] PETITIONS PRESENTED. By several Hon. 
Members, from various places, for and against the Re- 
moval of the Jewish Disabilities.—By Mr. Fagan, from 
Cork, for the Abolition of Ministers’ Money (Ireland).— 
By Mr. Newdegate, from Warwick, for Inquiry into the 
Conduct of the Roman Catholic Clergy (Ireland).—By 
Mr. Hume, from Newington, Southwark, Finsbury, and 
Lambeth, for Inquiry into the Case of the Rajah of Sat- 
tara.—By Mr. F. O’Connor, from several places, against 
the Crime and Outrage (Ireland) Bill, and for Measures of 
Amelioration. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN SPIRITS. 


Mr. MOFFATT wished to put a ques- 
tion to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, of 
which he had given notice, and which was 
of importance to the manufacturers of 
spirits in Scotland and Ireland. It wasa 
subject on which much anxiety prevailed 
in both countries. The object was to ob- 
tain the same privileges for our manufac- 
turers that were conceded to the French. 
He therefore asked whether it was the i- 
tention of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in the proposed new Excise Bill, to extend 
the bonding privileges to British spirits for 
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home consumption that are at present con- 
ceded to foreign and colonial spirits ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the hon. Gentleman was 
aware that in Scotland and Ireland distil- 
Jers had the privilege of warehousing. This 
was @ question to which he had directed 
the attention of the Excise Board; but his 
hon. Friend must see that it would be far 
more convenient to all parties, when Go- 
yernment introduced a measure, to make a 
statement on the whole subject. He might 
at this time answer the question; but he 
thought it far better that he should take the 
subject together, and he was not justified 
in stating what Government intended to do 
to any part of the measure. 

Mr. HUME: Will the right hon. Gen- 
tleman tell us when he will make that state- 
ment ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: I propose to introduce a Bill on 
the subject, as I have already announced, 
after Christmas. When I do so I will state 
the whole course which is intended to be 
pursued by Government. 

Mr. GOULBURN asked if the measure 
would also apply to colonial spirits ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, that what he had stated at an 
early period of the Session was, that he 
had directed the attention of the Excise to 
the various restrictions which were sup- 
posed to be unnecessary for the protection 
of the revenue, and which unduly pressed 
on industry, and he was in hopes of some 
remedy, but in no case was the revenue to 
be affected. 


BATTERSEA PARK. 

Sm ROBERT INGLIS wished to ask 
4 question of his noble Friend the First 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests. He 
had been one of the Commissioners, and 
took considerable interest in the prosecu- 
tion of the improvements for making Batter- 
sea Park, and the embankment of the river 
at Chelsea. The Commissioners made a re- 
port in July, 1845, the consent of the Go- 
vernment was granted to this measure, the 
hecessary notices were given, and the Bill 
was brought in and received the Royal As- 
sent on the 3rd August, 1846. Knowing 
that the longer delay, the greater would 
be the cost of making these improvements, 
demands being made to a most enormous 
extent, he wished to know from his noble 
Friend whether he was prepared to state to 
the House that any measure would be 
brought forward by Government to hasten 
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the progress of the works to which their 
assent had previously been given ? 
Viscount MORPETH said, that sub- 
sequent to the passing of the Battersea 
Bill, several claims had been sent in of so 
exorbitant a character that it was necessary 
to bring them before a jury, and some time 
was necessarily expended in collecting evi- 
dence and ascertaining the rights of par- 
ties. The first of these cases had been 
brought before a jury on Friday last; and 
he was happy to say, that so far the result 
had not been discouraging to his depart- 
ment, or to the hon. gentleman who acted 
as surveyor; for inasmuch as the claim put 
forward was 10,2121., the verdict of the 
jury was for 7501. After this result he 
had only to state his hope and expectation 
that the rest of the claims would be dis- 
posed of at a greatly accelerated pace. 


Foreign Tariffs. 


FOREIGN TARIFFS. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE wished to put a 
question to the noble Lord, as to the returns 
which he had moved for on the 24th Feb- 
ruary last. They were returns relating to 
the change of the tariffs of foreign coun- 
tries, and also including any changes affect- 
ing our customs. Eight months had now 
elapsed since the address for granting 
these returns had been agreed to. Some 
confusion seemed to have arisen as to the 
department which ought to furnish the in- 
formation to the House, and he wished to 
ask the noble Lord whether he could 
afford the House any information relative 
to the present state of these returns, or to 
give any prospect of the information being 
afforded ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that a 
portion of these returns had been present- 
ed towards the close of last Session, and 
he knew that the other portion had been 
received, from time to time, at the Foreign 
Office. He rather thought that the ques- 
tion which the hon. Gentleman put, had 
reference more peculiarly to the question 
how and by whom such portion of these 
tariffs as were in foreign languages were to 
be translated? He believed that was the 
point. Upon that he had to state that of 
course it was the duty of the Foreign 
Office, when papers connected with the 
transactions of Government were laid be- 
fore Parliament, to lay them before Parlia- 
ment by translations, whether they were so 
laid by an address from the House or by 
command of the Crown; and there were 
officers quite competent to do the work 
properly; but this was a case quite out of 
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the usual course. The House of Commons 
very properly availed itself of the facilities 
which the Foreign Department had, by 
means of consuls abroad, to obtain infor- 
mation connected with the detailed admin- 
istration of other countries. That was ob- 
tained frequently in printed books and vo- 
luminous papers. The tariffs of other 
countries, as they had been obtained, had 
been laid or would be laid upon the table. 
The office was limited in the éxtent of its 
establishment, and was really not capable, 
without materially interfering with the fo- 
reign business of the country, of providing 
the means for effecting these translations; 
and it must therefore rest with the House, 
he apprehended, to determine in what way 
these documents were to be rendered as 
useful as they ought to be for the purpose 
in view. It seemed to him quite clear 
that some person must be employed and 
especially paid for the duty of translating 
them; and whether the hon. Gentleman 
could, according to the practice of the 
House, move any resolution by which the 
House would of its own authority authorise 
the translation, or whether the Crown 
should be desired to employ persons espe- 
cially for the purpose, was under the 
Speaker’s direction. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the in- 
formation obtained in those papers was 
very important. It had been granted by 
the Crown, and as eight months had now 
elapsed he thought it right to ask what 
prospect there was of obtaining this infor- 
mation, and whether the Speaker could 
suggest any course by which he could bring 
the subject more properly under the atten- 
tion of Parliament ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that it was very 
difficult for him to answer the question. It 
was quite clear that the House could not 
authorise a translation of the tariffs. The 
custom had been, when returns were pre- 
sented by the Foreign Office, if the parties 
in the office would not undertake the trans- 
lation of the returns, to move an address 
that the returns should be laid on the 
table, accompanied by a translation forth- 
with. 


THE RAJAI OF SATTARA. 

Mr. G. THOMPSON inquired whether 
there had been received at the Board of 
Control any official account of the death 
of his Highness the ex-Rajah of Sattara ? 
If any such information had been received, 
whether it was the intention of Her Majes- 
ty’s Commissioners for the Affairs of India, 
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in conjunction with the Court of Directors, 
to send by the present mail any order or 
instructions to the Government or Govern. 
ments of India, having reference to a pro. 
vision for the members of the family of the 
ex-Rajah, now deceased, and those numer. 
ous dependants, amounting, he believed, 
to 700, who had hitherto been entirely de. 
pendent for their subsistence upon the 
allowance made to the now deceased Ra- 
jah? This was a most important question, 
and he was moved to put it in consequence 
of having received a most urgent letter 
from the members of the family, stating 
that they were now in circumstances of 
extreme destitution, not having had, with- 
out borrowing, the means of defraying the 
funeral expenses of the deceased person. 
He was anxious to know whether it were 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Ministers 
to take any immediate steps for securing 
to them, he would not say the means of 
upholding their dignities, but the means of 
existence ? 

Mr. C. LEWIS, in answer to the ques- 
tion, begged to state that official intelli- 
gence had been received on Saturday last 
from the Bombay Government of the death 
of the ex-Rajah of Sattara. He had not 
himself seen the despatch; it was forward- 
ed to the President, Sir John Hobhouse. 
He believed the despatch was confined 
simply to a statement of the death of the 
ex-Rajah, and contained no information as 
to the state of his family, or as to any 
measures having been taken for the con- 
tinuance of the pension to the members of 
his family. He would, however, make in- 
quiry into the subject. The hon. Gentle- 
man had given no notice of putting the 
question, and therefore he was not prepar- 
ed to answer it. 


DENUNCIATIONS FROM THE ALTAR 
(IRELAND). 

Captain HARRIS asked whether the 
law, as it now stood, would enable Her 
Majesty’s Government to bring to trial 
those priests whose denunciations from the 
altar had been immediately followed by the 
death of the victims? In case of the an- 
swer being in the negative, he wished to 
know whether Her Majesty’s Govern 
ment would ask for measures— 

Mr. JOHN 0’CONNELL rose to order. 
He wished to know whether it were com- 
petent for an hon. Member to ask a ques- 
tion which inferred a calumny, and was 
based upon an unproved charge. 
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Me. SPEAKER: The question is a 

rfectly regular one. 

Captain HARRIS resumed. In the 
case of the first question being answered 
in the negative, he wished to ask, whe- 
ther the Ministry intended to strengthen 
the law in that respect, so as to enable 
them to deal with those who, by moral in- 
fluence over their congregations, had in- 
cited and encouraged crime. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL was 
obliged to the hon. Member for the notice 
of his questions which he had given. He 
was not able to answer, with respect to 
any particular case which might have been 
set forth by the newspapers; but, so far as 
the general question went, he could very 
safely say, that if any person was proved 
guilty of inciting and abetting murder, 
that he might be tried for the offence, and 
on proper evidence convicted. 


MEDIATION IN SWITZERLAND. 

Mr. OSBORNE inquired whether Go- 
vernment had received information which 
would prevent, or render unnecessary, any 
mediation, on the part of this country, be- 
tween the contending parties in Switzer- 
land ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON replied, that 
informaticn had been received which show- 
ed that the civil war in Switzerland was 
in point of fact at an end. Now, as me- 
diation meant an interposition between two 
contending parties, it was evident that when 
there was an end of contention, there must 
also be an end of mediation. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND). 
Sin G. GREY moved the Order of 
a Day for the Second Reading of this 
Mi, 


Mr. JOHN O’CONNELL rose to move 
the Amendment which the hon. Member 
for Limerick had given notice of, and 
which that hon. Member, had he been 
present, would have moved. He felt it 
to be his duty to oppose the present Bill at 
this and every other stage of its progress. 
So far as sending an increased police force 
to certain districts went, he had no objec- 
tions to the Bill; but he could support no 
other part of it. Even, however, if he had 
no other reason for opposing the second 
teading, he should have found one in the 
fact of Government attempting to press it 
ou without bringing forward remedial mea- 
sures pari passu. He asked Her Majesty’s 
Government how they had entitled them- 
selves to come down to the House, and ask 





it to sanction a measure like the present ? 
Why had they opposed the Coercion Bill 
of the last Ministry if they now brought 
forward a measure of a similar nature with- 
out in the meantime having remedied one 
wrong, or conferred one substantial bene- 
fit upon the suffering people of Ireland ? 
Surely coercion might have been post- 
poned until relief had been attempted. 
The noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment stated the other night that the 
financial condition of the country had been 
the occasion of Parliament having been 
called together. Now, in saying so, the 
noble Lord was depriving himself of all ex- 
cuse for pressing forward this Bill during 
the present short and hurried Session. 
The ordinary law had not yet been stretch- 
ed to its full extent. Why, then, was it 
wished to have recourse to extraordinary 
powers and extraordinary laws? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary had 
said that he anticipated a new era for Ire- 
land; but what had been done by Govern- 
ment in Parliament to ensure that end ? 
The right hon. Gentleman had gone on to 
say, that it was the duty of a wise Govern- 
ment to look to the eauses of crime, but 
that at times like the present they were 
obliged to attend to the most urgent symp- 
toms of the disease. How was it, how- 
ever, that they allowed the whole of last 
Session to pass unheeded by without doing 
anything for the permanent amelioration of 
the country ? How was it that Government 
disregarded the great causes which led to 
the disturbances they were now trying to 
put down by the strong hand? What had 
Parliament done? Nothing permanent. 
They had merely granted most inadequate 
relief during a time of famine. The House 
had heard of a special commission, The 
right hon. Baronet stated that if was not 
yet the intention of the Irish Government 
to send forth a special commission. And 
why? Because there were so few cases 
to be tried; yet on account of these 
same few cases, they were now asked 
to sanction a Coercion Bill, and to in- 
fringe upon the ordinary limits of con- 
stitutional law. He believed that matters 
in Ireland were getting better. Three 
cases of agrarian outrage, about which 
they had heard a great deal last week, had 
turned out to be mere groundless rumours. 
The fact was, that Ministers had listened 
to bad advice. They had acted upon the 
opinions of bodies of magistrates, who were 
often actuated by feelings of hostility to- 
wards the people among whom they re- 
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sided. They had acted upon the advice of 
such men as Mr. Carden, who had recom- 
mended that in the proclaimed districts the 
people should be deprived of arms, and 
that heavy fines should be imposed upon 
the localities in which the perpetrators of 
murders were not convicted. Here was a 
pretty specimen of a Tipperary magistrate. 
Why, what did his advice amount to, but 
to giving a district a direct pecuniary in- 
terest in the conviction of any persons 
charged with murder, although they might 
be perfectly innocent. Another bad ad- 
viser of the Government was the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth. 
The right hon. Baronet, by his own state- 
ment, however, inculpated himself. He 
said that he had brought forward such a 
measure as the present in 1814. Whose 
fault was it, then, that crime had so long 
been rife in Ireland, but that of those who 
had for so long governed it? He hoped 
that the Government would not take the 
right hon. Baronet’s advice, and re-estab- 
lish the accursed spy system in Ireland—a 
system which had been the cause of so 
much misery. He trusted Ministers would 


have a care for their reputation. Let them 
beware of taking the insidious advice of the 
right hon. Baronet tie Member for Tam- 


worth. But they heard of remedial mea- 
sures. Now, what were these ? They had 
been told of the Grand Jury Bill. No 
doubt it was one much wanted; but after 
all it was merely a Bill for the regulation 
of existing establishments, not a Bill which 
could go to the foundation of any of the 
great social evils of the country. A more 
radical and searching measure was wanted 
at such a time as the present. The same 
thing might be said of the Sale of Encum- 
bered Estates Bill. But that measure had 
not yet been even introduced. It might 
not be introduced, and if it were, it was 
more than probable that a considerable 
time would elapse before it came into prac- 
tical operation in Ireland. He did not 
think that the House was aware of the 
great distress which existed in Ireland. 
He would not trespass upon their kind in- 
dulgence as he had done upon the first 
night of the Session; but he could not for- 
bear reading some additional reports from 
the south and west of Ireland, which served 
still further to show the lamentable state 
of the country :— 

“In the parish of Killeran, the Rev. William 
M‘Laughlin, P.P., with a population of 2,188, the 
deaths from fever and famine have been ninety, 
those utterly destitute now are 772, those likely 
to be so immediately are 1,070. The condition of 
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the people in this parish is much worse than jt 
was last year. They have no clothes, no Pigs, no 
small stock of any description, even their manure 
heap is gone. In the parish of Killarmine, Rey, 
T. Glynn, P.P., with a population of 2,648, the 
deaths from fever and famine have been 100, those 
utterly destitute now are 2,000; as to the condi- 
tion of the parish the same remarks applica. 
ble to the last are equally so to it. In the parish 
of Moylough, Rev. William Feeny, catholic curate, 
with a population of 2,800, the deaths from fever 
and famine have been 200; not six families be. 
sides the gentry have food, and the state of the 
parish is as the preceding. In the parish of Kil. 
molara, the Rev. Charles Waldron, P.P., with a 
population of 3,400, the deaths from fever and 
famine have been 523; those utterly destitute 
now are 1,000, those likely to be so immediately 
all, with the exception of four or five families, and 
the state of their farms and crops is similar to the 
preceding. In the parish of Kileommon and Ri- 
bein, the Very Rev. James M‘Hale, P.P., with a 
population of 8,553, the deaths from fever and 
famine have been 1,447; those utterly destitute 
now are 3,184, those likely to be so immediately 
include almost all. In the parish of Kilmeen, the 
Rev. P. Lyons, P.P., with a population, of 900, 
thirty-five have died of famine, 300 are now ut- 
terly destitute, and 300 are likely to be so imme- 
diately. In the parish of Cong, the Rev. M. Wal- 
dron, P.P., with a population of 4,200, 600 have 
died from fever or famine, and 350 are now ut- 
terly destitute. In the parish of Islanderry, Rev, 
R. Henry, P.P., with a population of 9,400, there 
have been 500 deaths from famine and fever, 
2,000 are utterly destitute, and 4,500 are likely to 
be so immediately.” 
Ile would also take the liberty of reading 
an extract from a letter of the Right Rev. 
Dr. M‘Hale to Lord J. Russell. The pas- 
sage was as follows :— 

“ Protection for life and property is our prayer. 
A measure of protection that will embrace the 
lives and properties of all, Our sympathies are 
not confined to one class—they extend to every 
portion of society. If there is no other hope of 
relief for the starving people here but what ean 
be supplied by the provisions of the poor-law, 
your Lordship may undoubtedly calculate on a re- 
petition—nay, a speedy repetition—of all the hor- 
rors of the famine of last year. We implore then, 
we invoke in time protection, not only for the pro- 
perty, but for what is by far more yaluable—the 
lives of all the people.” 
Now, what had the Government done to 
meet this distress, what measures had they 
adopted ? They had heard that there had 
been a most unexpected collection of the 
poor-rate, and that it had surpassed any- 
thing which could have been hoped for. If 
the sum thus received was to be spent m 
the relief of the destitute, some good would 
certainly be done. But such would not be 
the case. Her Majesty’s Com 
were well aware that the majority ? 
those unions were heavily in debt, a 
that those debts would have to be A 
charged before the monies could be applie 
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to the relief of the distress, and therefore 
this boasted collection was not available 
to meet the just demands of the people. 
They had then nothing but the poor-law 
to meet an aggravated state of distress 
during the present year; and he very much 
feared that the winter of 1848 would bring 
with it renewed calamity. The measures 
of monetary relief, such, for instance, as 
those for lending money upon the reclama- 
tion of land and the construction of rail- 
ways, involved the accumulation of debt 
more and more. These measures, although 
useful in themselves, had been rendered al- 
most inoperative by the delay which was 
experienced in dealing them out. Parties 
had to wait a long time before they could 
get the money, although they made every 
exertion to obtain it by early and inces- 
sant application. But even taking these 
measures at the best, they only involved 
the principle of steeping the country more 
and more into debt—they were mere stop- 
gap measures, unworthy of the country 
and the Minister. A country already sink- 
ing under the weight of private debt, ought 
to have measures devised for its relief which 
would not increase the burden under which 
it suffered. He would like to know what 
element of regeneration was contained in 


the poor-law ? He considered that it would 
be found to be nothing short of an agra- 


rian division of property. Ile was entitled 
to argue against it. It was said, England 
owed her prosperity to her poor-law; but 
he said that she prospered in spite of her 
poor-law. The commercial interests of 
England had never been neglected—she 
had everything to encourage her—she had 
never been afflicted with the curse of ab- 
senteeism. She had the entire control of 
her own resources and her own affairs, and 
there was everywhere abundant evidence to 
account for the prosperity of England, in 
spite of her poor-law. This very poor-law 
which they boasted of, they had been tink- 
ering at for three hundred years. Ten 
years ago it was near swamping them, and 
at the present moment it was again press- 
Ing painfully upon them. It was this law 
they now threw upon Ireland, a country 
where the majority were paupers, and they 
said, that as they had found three millions 
of paupers a dangerous burden, you (Ire- 
land) may commence with three millions 
anda half. He would wish the House to 
show a sound sense of the responsibility 
which they had taken upon them, when 
they assumed the legislation for Ireland. 
The Act of Union was basely and recklessly 
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earried, yet being un fait accompli they 
should make the best of it; and he wanted 
the House to make the best of it. He would 
ask the House to discharge the duties 
which they had taken upon them, and not 
to confide the distress of the country to the 
poor-law, and to a measure of coercion. 
He put this question to the House—how is 
it to be expected that Ireland can support 
her poor? In 1836 the Commissioners 
reported that three millions were destitute 
in that year, and that the capital of the 
country was not sufficient to support them. 
What was the case at the present moment? 
The capital of the country was greatly di- 
minished, whilst pauperism had greatly 
increased, yet they called upon that dimin- 
ished capital to support the four millions of 
paupers now in that country. It had been 
stated, that twelve millions was the loss of 
the working capital; but in this estimate 
the cows and pigs which helped to support 
the slender resources of the farmer, had 
not been taken into account. He believed 
that they could not estimate the deficiency 
of the working capital in Ireland under the 
sum of eighteen millions. His question 
was — how was that capital, which ten 


i years ago was unable to support three mil- 


lions of paupers—how was that capital, 
diminished, able to support four millions 
now? It could not do it, and the people 
would perish in trying the experiment. 
Let them not be trusting to such dangerous 
chances. If they had a reverence for hu- 
man life, let them extend it to the people 
of Ireland. Give money. He asked for 
money. [Loud laughter.] He heard 
the laughter of hon. Gentlemen. But he 
could tell them that they ought to give 
money, and that it was their duty todo so. 
Charge the landlords of Ireland for the 
money if they liked; but at all events let 
them save the lives of the people. He did 
not expect to be met otherwite than with 
laughter, and he was bound to say that he 
never saw in that House one single real 
thought for the interest of Ireland. He 
begged to say, that he had before made 
that remark hastily and hotly, but now he 
repeated it deliberately and coolly. When- 
ever the interests of Ireland came into 
competition with those of England, they 
were invariably sacrificed. And if he did 
ask money, had he not a right to do so? 
In a few nights a Motion would come on, 
and he would then prove that they owed it. 
He had been taunted by the hon. Member 
for Marylebone (Sir B. Hall) for not bring- 
ing on that Motion sooner; but he had al. 
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ready proved that they owed much more 
than they had given them, and that they 
therefore ought in common justice to ex- 
tend relief. If they owed them five hun- 
dred millions, yet they being the guardians 
of the country ought to come forward, es- 
pecially when by their mislegislation, ac- 
cording to their own confession, they had 
brought them down to their present state 
of distress. It could not be pretended that 
money could not be had. Could it be said 
that this country which made such wonder- 
ful exertions during the war, found itself 
unable to advance three millions to the peo- 
ple of Ireland? In the year 1812 they 
paid seventy or eighty millions willingly 
and cheerfully to support a foreign war; 
yet they did not stop there—the next year 
they borrowed eighty millions more; and in 
1814 they increased the debt by borrow- 
ing one hundred millions of money. If such 
a proposition could not be maintained, why 
not give them the money which he demand- 
ed? Did they believe the distress was 
not so great as it was represented ? Why, 
there was not a Member in the House who 
would not testify that it was more than 
their officials had reported, and that the 
destruction of life would be greater than 
ever. Inthe name, then, of common hu- 
manity, let them save the lives of the hun- 
dreds of thousands who must perish unless 
they gave immediately and adequately. 
They were bound to extend a rate in aid 
for Ireland out of the imperial treasury, to 
which the Irish people contributed their 
share; they were bound to do this, unless 
they could show that the property in Ire- 
land could save the people. Fever was ra- 
pidly spreading; and, in addition to this, 
the cholera, which was making such a rapid 
progress through Europe, would soon be 
a yvisitant; its ravages would be fearful 
among a population predisposed to infec- 
tion, after two years of insufficient food 
and clothing. Upon this subject he could 
not do better than read a letter from Sir 
William Somerville to Mr. Parker. It was 
dated Dublin Castle, September 9, 1847, 
and was as follows: — 

‘¢ Their Lordships will perceive that the Board 
of Health do not anticipate any diminution of fe- 
ver, which is already in many places assuming a 
more malignant type, but that, on the contrary, 
they express their apprehensions that not only fe- 
ver, but dysentery, scurvy, and other diseases will 
continue to prevail during the ensuing autumn 
and winter. Under these painful circumstances 
I have received his Excellency’s instructions to 
call their Lordships’ attention to the state of the 
law as regards fever relief now in operation in Ire- 
land. In 1846 the Temporary Fever Act (9 Victo- 
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ria, c. 6) passed, by which power was given to ap. 
point medical officers for each union, and the boards 
of guardians might be required to provide medical 
relief, charging the expense upon the rates, The 
general want of funds, however, under which the 
unions laboured, rendered the Act nugatory ; andin 
the present year the 10 Victoria, c. 22, was passed, 
which enabled the expenses of medical relief to be 
defrayed out of the funds placed at the disposal of 
the relief committees under 10 Victoria, ¢, 7, 
and required the relief committees so constituted 
to provide the necessary medical aid. By the last. 
named Act no grant or loan can be made by the 
Commissioners after the 1st of next October; and, 
consequently, there will be no means, as hitherto, 
of placing funds from that source at the disposal 
of these committees for meeting the medical re. 
lief. The 15th Section of 10th Victoria, ¢, 22, 
only enacts that after the Ist day of October, 
1847, the expenses of carrying the provisions of 
that Act into execution shall be provided by the 
guardians, as under 9 Victoria, ce. 6; but as the 
latter Act was found to be ineffectual for its ob- 
ject in 1846, owing to the want of funds under 
which the unions then laboured, its failure might 
be expected to be still more complete now, when 
the pressure upon the rates is much more under 
the provisions of the Poor Law Extension Act of 
last Session, and when fever has increased to the 
alarming extent stated in the accompanying re- 
turn from the Board of Health. It will now, 
therefore, be for Her Majesty’s Government to con- 
sider the best course with reference to this painful 
subject. . . . His Excellency has reason to be- 
lieve the funds provided by Parliament will not be 
all expended, and suggests the expediency of ap- 
plying a portion of the money thus saved.” 


The letter was most creditable to the writer, 
and nothing more than might have been 
expected from him. The statements made 
were not controverted. The Lords of the 
Treasury only declare that they have no 
funds, and that they had no power to make 
any grant or loan after the 1st of October. 
Was not this a course of conduct most la- 
mentable? They had undoubted evidence 
of the poverty and destitution of the Irish, 
and all they were prepared to give them 
was a Coercion Bill. In order to show 
once more the inefficacy of the poor-law to 
give relief in the present emergency, he 
would show what was the state of the far- 
mers in the west of Ireland :— 


“ The Dublin Gazette of Tuesday evening ¢on- 
tains a list of noless than seventy-three insolvents, 
whose cases are to be disposed of at the court- 
house of Nenagh, county Tipperary, on the 7th 
of December next. Of this number forty-one are 
set down as ‘farmers ;’ and, as a no less signifi 
cant sign of the times, there are two ‘ drivers’ in 
the list. The same Gazette gives the names of 
thirty-one insolvents who are to be brought before 
the court-house of Limerick on the 9th of De- 
cember : of this list ten are ‘ farmers.’ Fridays 
Gazette contains the names of forty-eight insol- 
vents who are to appear at the court-house - 
Ennijs, county of Clare, on the 4th of December: 
thirty of this number are ‘ farmers.’” 
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The operation of the poor-law was not only 
inefficient, but unjust, and bore most 
heavily on the tenant, while it permitted 
the landlord to escape with comparatively 
light taxation. As to an income-tax, he 
was altogether opposed to it, but thought 
some scheme should be devised for carry- 
ing out the levying of poor-rates more ef- 


fectually and equitably. 
been laid on yarious returns presented to 
the House by sub-officials; but he did not 
place so much value on them, as it was na- 
tural to suppose that these gentlemen, in 
drawing up those_returns, would be influ- 
enced by a desire to consult what they 
imagined to be the wishes of the Ministry. 
Instead of relying on such evidence, he 
would rather turn to a document which 
they might not treat with much respect, as 
the composition of men to whom he, how- 
ever, as well as the people of Ireland, look- 
ed up with the deepest reverence — he 
meant the Catholic hierarchy of Ireland. 
The representations it contained deserved 
the greatest attention from Government, 
and should impel them at once to adopt 
measures of relief. Their lordships said— 

“Tf the labourer is worthy of his hire—an 
axiom of natural as well as of revealed religion— 
and if doing to others as we-should be done by be 
the golden standard of Christian morality, it would 
be a violation of those sacred maxims to appro- 
priate the entire crop of the husbandman without 
compensating him for the seed or the labour ex- 
pended on the cultivation of the soil. Yet laws 
sanctioning such unnatural injustice, and, there- 
fore, injurious to society, not only exist, but are 
extensively enforced, with reckless and unrelenting 
rigour, whilst the sacred and indefeasible rights 
of life are forgotten amidst the incessant re- 
clamations of the subordinate rights of property. 
The legitimate rights of property, so necessary 
for the maintenance of society, we ever felt it 
our duty to recognise and inculeate. The guilty 
outbreaks of violence and revenge which sometimes 
unfortunately disgrace the country, we deplore 
and reprobate ; but, in justice to their general 
character and habits, we fecl it our duty to de- 
clare our conviction that there is not on earth a 
people who exhibit more respect for law and or- 
der under such unheard-of privations than the 
people of Ireland. Hallowed as are the rights of 
property, those of life are still more sacred, and 
rank as such in every well-regulated scale that 
adjusts the relative possessions of man; and if 
this seale had not been frequently reversed, we 
should not have so often witnessed in these heart- 
rending scenes of the evictions of tenantry, ‘ the 
operations that are done under the sun, the tears 
of the innocent have no comforter, and unable to 
Tesist violence, being destitute of help from any,’ 
Which made the Wise Man ‘ praise the dead ra- 
ther than the living.’ The only available resource 
how relied on for the relief of such wide-spread 
musery, is the legal enactment for the relief of the 
destitute—a source totally inadequate to the mag- 
uitude of the evil, In some of the suffering dis- 
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tricts, no out-door relief is allowed to the poor, 
unless the workhouses are filled with inmates be- 
yond the number they were destined to contain, 
thus exposing them to the danger of falling vic- 
tims to contagion, from the overcrowded state of 
those establishments should they enter, or to death 
from starvation should they stay abroad; and in 
other districts, from the reluctance of the guar- 
dians to impose rates, as well as from the relue- 
tance and inability of the ratepayers to meet those 
heavy and successive imposts, the houses are left 
unfilled, and the poor abandoned to starve. A 
provision thus left to the capricious discretion of 
those who administer it, without any compulsory 
enactment in the case of their neglecting such 
duty, would not, memorialists submit, be a suffi- 
cient remedy even in ordinary times, much less 
when the destitution is so awful as to be far be- 
yond the reach of the local resources of those af- 
flicted and hitherto populous districts. In offer- 
ing these remarks on the insufficiency of the poor- 
law for the magnitude of the destitution that now 
prevails, memorialists wish it to be understood 
that they are not made from any conviction that 
its further extent of stringency would be an ade- 
quate remedy for the wants of the people. They 
look on such a legal provision for the poor as 
quite inadequate ; they discover in it evidence of 
the decay of the charitable spirit of former times, 
and of the grinding oppression of the poor that 
follows the destruction of those asylums in which 
were treasured, in trust for the indigent, the ac- 
cumulations of piety, cheaply feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, educating the ignorant, and 
affording consolation under every infirmity that 
affects human nature. In such an awful crisis, 
which threatens such destruction of human life, 
memorialists, anxious to preserve the souls of their 
flocks from crime, and society from the danger of 
disorganisation, beg respectfully, by imploring 
your Excellency to use your influence with Her 
Majesty’s Government, to procure measures of 
relief commensurate with the magnitude of the 
calamity. Far from looking for mere gratuitous 
relief from the Government for the numbers of 
able-bodied men who are without food, memorial- 
ists should prefer employment, particularly of a 
productive nature, conscious, from experience, 
that such gratuitous relief has a demoralising ten- 
dency, and may be perverted, as a large portion 
of the public charities has been perverted by 
many, into means of proselytism, thus abusing 
what was destined for saving the lives of the starv- 
ing, into a most annoying and vexatious aggres- 
sion on the faith as well as the morals of the poor 
—an abuse of charity which demands our strong- 
est reprobation. The prospective measures caleu- 
lated to check the recurrence of famine, and pro- 
mote the prosperity of the country, memorialists 
beg to leave to the wisdom of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and the Legislature, remarking only, 
that an equitable arrangement of the relations be- 
tween landlords and tenants, founded on commu- 
tative justice, appears to them so necessary, that 
without it they despair of seeing the poor suff- 
ciently employed and protected, the land suffi- 
ciently cultivated, or the peace and prosperity of 
the country placed on a secure foundation. Large 
tracts of land capable of cultivation are now lying 
waste; the coasts abound in fish, which would 
give a large supply of food; encouragement to 
work those and other mines of wealth with which 
the country is teeming, would be well worthy the 
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solicitude of Her Majesty’s Government. The 
poor are patient and long enduring, though suffer- 
ing grievously ; they are looking with hope and 
confidence to Her Majesty’s Government for re- 
lief ; and a prompt and humane attention to their 
wants will save the lives and secure the lasting 
gratitude of Her Majesty's most faithful people.” 
Such were the statements of those who 
possessed the confidence and cultivated the 
minds of the Irish people. In addition to 
them, there was the great majority of the 
Irish Members crying out to Government for 
assistance, and insisting on the necessity of 
instant relief. One and all, they pointed out 
to Government the insufficiency of the exist- 
ing poor-law, and the pressing urgency of 
an arrangement of the landlord and tenant 
question. Why should there be any delay 
in adopting this course? There was a 
large quantity of capital locked up and 
concealed by the small landholders, as their 
only resource when driven out of their 
farms; and when they despaired of remain- 
ing in the country any longer, they used 
this money to enable them to emigrate, 
and thus inflicted a dead loss of so much 
money on the State. This destructive 


species of emigration would be at once pre- 
vented, if security were given to the peo- 
ple; and instead of going to America, they 


would remain at home and spend their ca- 
pital on the soil. He did not call on the Go- 
vernment to parley with the murderer or the 
assassin; but he called on them to protect the 
honest and industrious, to do justice to the 
innocent, and to save those who were perish- 
ing from want, because the Government were 
neglectful of their interests. These people 
were treated with negligence because there 
was ‘‘a difficulty in the way”’ of doing 
them justice. Let the House look to the 
reports of its various Committees on the 
cause of Irish crime and distress, and they 
would find them uniformly stating that the 
insecurity of the tenure led to it all; the 
same evidence would be found in the 
digest of Lord Devon’s Commission; and 
no one could doubt that it had been, 
and would be, the cause of those horri- 
ble murders. He had to complain that 
every little pamphlet or book, the tone of 
which was concurrent with English preju- 
dice, was taken up and quoted by both sides 
of the House; but that those works, which 
laid open the real evil, were passed by in 
silence—the book, in particular written by 
an Englishman of the not very euphonious 
name of Wiggins, which contained the 
most appalling evidence as to the distress, 
destitution, and misery, caused by the un- 
settled state of the relations between land- 
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lord and tenant, was never heard of in the 
House. Chief Justice Pennefather had 
given similar testimony from the yery 
bench, and declared that the tendency of 
legislation, from the time of the Union 
downwards, had been uniformly in favour 
of the landlords, and against the tenants of 
Ireland. In 1814 Sir Robert Peel also 
declared his opinion, that the evils of Ire. 
land were greatly to be attributed to the 
unsatisfactory state of the law between 
landlords and tenants, and read a letter in 
corroboration of his views from a very in- 
fluential and high authority. And now it 
was his duty to allude to the cases of the 
unhappy men who had been the victims of 
those horrible crimes. It had been sought 
to blacken the character of the peasantry, 
by representations that those gentlemen 
were the most benevolent, humane, and 
unoffending of men, and that there was 
not a shadow of any species of provoca- 
tion to call for those murders. He was 
going to read documents to show the pea- 
santry were not those gratuitous murderers 
which it was attempted to prove they were. 
Ife did not wish to say anything harsh of 
the gentlemen who had been the victims of 
those crimes; but he felt it his duty to lay 
these facts before the House. He repro- 
bated and abhorred those murders. Had 
he not good reason—better than any other 
man in that House—for doing so? Had 
not he and the Irish Members, who en- 
deavoured to obtain justice for the people, 
the conviction that these murders opposed 
all their efforts 2? Did he not know, as he 
stood there, that the hearts of Englishmen 
were more stecled against his demands on 
account of those horrible crimes ? But if 
it were only for the sake of their innocent 
fellow-countrymen, he and _ his brother 
Members from Ireland were bound to do 
their duty, and while they felt horror and 
detestation for the crimes, to show that the 
statements that had been made as to the 
gratuitous nature of them were unfounded. 
He would refer first to the case of Mr. 
Roe, and in reference to it would read the 
following letter :— 

“In the face of denial, I re-assert that the late 
Mr. Roe broke his word to John Lonergan, at 
Christmas last, not to disturb him until the fol- 
lowing harvest. This I know in my capacity of 
assistant to his law adviser ; and upon my men- 
tioning the circumstance to Mr. George Ree, the 
agent, he admitted the fact, but added that they 
saw no prospect of Lonergan being able to pay 
the harvest. I replied, that at all events Mr. 
Roe should fulfil his engagements; and I can 
now state that if he had done so, John Lonergan 
would have been enabled to redeem his farm, In 
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yery truth, the heavy expenses, as mentioned in 
my first letter, were resorted to as a means to 
reclude him from the possibility of so doing. 


‘And even now, let the expenses be reduced to the | 
sum usually incurred by eviction from the local | 
courts, and the rent due of Lonergan will be im- | 


mediately paid. The excuse assigned for levelling 
the house, in violation of the law, that is, the fear 


that the individual evicted should re-enter it, is | 


futile in the extreme, as Mr. Jioe knew perfectly 
well that any one acting such an illegal part was 
liable to be punished by the local magistrates. I 


also repeat, that’ John Lonergan never was for | 


one moment on the public works ; and I, as over- 
seer of those works, can vouch for the fact. The 
poor widow Halley had the choice of evils—either 
to give up possession and take 1/., or to be forced 
out by the sheriff and get nothing. She preferred 
the first alternative, and left the domicile where 
she had resided in comfort for more than twenty 
years, And this is what Mr. Richard Roe calls 
consenting to give possession. 


tertained her until he was obliged to turn her out. 
Whether dysentery or fever was the immediate 


cause of her death I know not ; but she declared | 


her heart was broken by being forced to leave her 
house in Boytonrath. With regard to the soup- 


kitchen at Rockwell, it was commenced with 30/.,, | 
obtained through the influence of the Knock- | 
graffan relief committee, and it was carried on | 


by means of charities both public and private. 


Will it be credited, that with his own hands Mr. | 


Roe pulled the furze off J. Horan’s turf rick, and 
had them carried away, because Horan had shel- 
tered Daniel Ahern and his family, who were, a 


few days before, thrown houseless on the world | 


by Mr. Roe? These things are scarcely credible, 
and yet they are facts known to the public in 
Boytonrath and its vicinity. 
refer to the case of another tenant, who, on pay- 
ing a sum of money to Mr. Roe, received assur- 
ances that no further demand should be made 
until harvest ; but in less than two months the 
stock was seized and taken to Cashel, where they 
were canted at the expiration of fourteen days, 
Mr. Roe then seized on the green crops, adver- 


tised the farm to be sold while the tenant was | 


still in possession, and actually endeavoured to 
induce the sub-sheriff to dispossess the family, 
but was defeated at all points by Messrs Dwyer 
and Weldon, to the latter of whom I was then an 
assistant. In the year 1839, members of my 
family, Richard and Timothy Loughnane, of Boy- 
tonrath, recorded their votes at the hustings, con- 


trary to the wishes of Mr. Roe, for Messrs. Sheil ! 
Mr. Roe applied to the courts above, | 
and marked a writ against their bodies, put this | 


and Cave, 


writ into the hand of the notorious Long Jim, who 
has been since transported for perjury. Long Jim 
alleged that he arrested the Loughnanes at the fair 
of Caher, though the men were not in Caher that 
fair day; and on this allegation Jim succeeded | 
In getting a warrant of escape againt them with- 

out the necessity of resorting to the usual preli- | 
minaries of a summons. This warrant was given 

to the police, a posse of whom came to Boyton- | 


rath at the dead hour of night, arrested the | 


Thomas Hackett | 
then received her into his house, and kindly en- | 


I could likewise | 
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| them appoint two gentlemen, and I will appoint 
| two more—let Cashel be made the seat of inquiry; 
and, if I don’t substantiate facts cited by me by 
the most credible witnesses, I will expose myself 
to be liable to the greatest censure.—I remain, 
with very great respect, your friend and obliged 
humble servant, “Wn. LoveHnane, 

“‘ Boytonrath Cottage, Nov. 17, 1847.” 

[An Hon. Member: Is the brother of 
the gentleman who wrote that letter 
‘not now in gaol as an accomplice in the 
murder of Mr. Roe?] He was not aware 
of the fact. He had read the letter as he 
received it, and Mr. Loughnane challenged 
inquiry into the truth of his statements. 
| He next begged to refer to the following 
‘particulars in detail connected with the 
dreadful murder of Mr. Hill and his bai- 
liff :— 

“Within less than two miles of this city 
(Limerick) is the house of a man named Quane, 
who for a series of years has held the dwelling, 
with a small lot of land attached, and has sustained 
/an industrious—indeed, an irreproachable cha- 
racter. The land is part of the property of Mr. 
Friend, a native of Limerick. Mr. Friend is, and 
has been for some years, an absentee, and the 
management of his property rather recently de- 
| volved on Mr. David Fitzgerald, of this city, un- 
der, and for whom, Mr. Hill, who was assassin- 
| ated, transacted business as sub-agent or assist- 
ant manager. In the lifetime of Mr. Friend’s 
father, Quane took his allotment of twelve acres 
and a half, and paid for it the excessive rent of 

7/.10s. an acre. When, however, with the down- 
' fall of Bonaparte, the value of agricultural pro- 
duce was so much reduced, Quane entered into a 
new agreement with the present Mr. Friend, of 
whom as well as the agent and sub-agent, he 
| speaks in terms rather of gratitude than com- 
| plaint, to assume 4/. 10s. an acre; and this 
| sum, together with taxes, making the rent in all 
} about 6/. an acre, he has continued since the se- 
| cond agreement to pay with punctuality. He, 
| however, says, though twelve acres and a half was 


| 


| the quantity for which he stipulated to pay, the 
| land has been re-measured since, and some ad- 
ditional breadth charged to his account. He al- 
leges also that if recently, at any time, he hap- 
pened to be in arrear, he was not allowed the 
poor-rate, or not allowed it until the whole arrear 
was liquidated. Last year he shared the com- 
mon calamity that fell on all of his class in Ire- 
land. He was unable to pay his November gale ; 
and though he has since reduced the amount by 
a payment of 5/., still the debt hung over him at 
the beginning of this year. It would appear that 
| Mr. Friend remaining still an absentee, the man- 
agement of the property was entrusted to a party 
—not Mr. Fitzgerald—by whom the issues and 
profits were not over reproductively applied. 
Spring arrived with the arrear unpaid. Having 
consumed a portion of his resources, he was not in 
a position to till his land toas much advantage as 
usual. The number of Quane’s family was nine, 


\ 


Loughnanes, and handcuffed them, as if they | and it will be asked how did they subsist for twelve 
Were common felons, and dragged them from the | months—the period between the failure of one 


bosoms of their families to the town of Caher. To | 
put an end to all matters of controversy, I chal- 
lenge the opposite party to an investigation. Let | 


crop and the growth of another? The answer is, 
that a son procured employment for himself and a 
horse at the railway, and it was upon their earn- 
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ings for the most part that the whole family de- 
pended. Ofcourse the last March rent remained 
unsettled for, though often required by Mr. Hill ; 
he ‘asked for it often enough.’ About twenty 
days since Mr. Hill had notice to quit served on 
Quane, and on the following day keepers or bai- 
liffs were placed on his produce. Ie has had in 
Mr. Bowles of this city, one willing to assist him, 
and at his interposition an arrangement, which he 
was to guarantee, was come to, Mr. Fitzgerald 


Quane was to get his produce on coidition of 
surrendering and giving up possession of the land. 
He was thirty-five years tenant ; but he was con- 
tent to quit on the conditions specified. However, 
after the terms were settled, Mr. Fitzgerald, 
having perhaps consulted his principal, declined 
to carry them out. It is stated that when re- 
fusing to do so, and proceeding to remove the 
property, he proposed to do no more than hold it 
until possession of the land would be given. But 
it is replied that Mr. Bowles offered to guarantee 
the surrender, and that therefore the seizure and 
removal was unnecessary. At all events, Mr. 
Hill went on Thursday morning to execute the 
distress on two stacks of wheat, two of oats, and 
one of barley. A stack of thrashed corn, which 
was in the barn, had been removed by Mr. Hill’s 
men ; they ‘ whipped it away with them without 
eant of any kind.’ Mr. Hill and his party ap- 
proached the house at eight o’clock, and were met 
some distance down the road by Mrs. Quane and 
her son, the former of whom continued walking 
by his side, expostulating with him on the course 
he was about to take, and asking for a few days’ 
indulgence until she could make up the rent to 
pay him. He refused.” 

Was not that a case of hardship, and was 
it not oppressive to the poor man that the 
terms which had been agreed on should 
not be carried out ? He felt reluctance in 
detaining the House with these details; 
but when attempts were made to blacken 
the character of his unfortunate country- 
men, he was bound to bring forward every 
circumstance to show the crimes done by 
those in high estate as well. The system 
was spreading over Ireland. Captain 
Barry lately sold off the whole crops of his 
tenantry : how were they to pay the next 
gale? Colonel Pratt, of Cabra Castle, 
had served 300 civil bills, and 120 decrees 
on his tenantry. Mr. Smith adopted the 
same system; he took everything away 
from a hen-roost to a horse-shoe.’’ What 
did the House think of the following case 
of Colonel Pratt? A poor man, named 
Conorty, was plaintiff in a civil bill, in 
which the Colonel was defendant. The 
man sent a calf to graze on the Co- 
lonel’s land. The calf died, and the 
man was refused even the skin, till he 
brought the case before the barrister, and 
the Colonel was decreed for 15s. The 
Ministry came down to Parliament for a 
Coercion Bill against the people; but if 
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they applied for a Coercion Bill for the 
landlords, they would bring them to a sense 
of their real interests, and make them fee] 
that it had no connexion with the destity. 
tion of the country. It was only by the 
full co-operation, on fair and equal terms, 
of landlord and tenant, that they could 


|hope to go through the dreadful winter 


| 




















and Mr. Hill being consenting parties, that | that was before them, or bear up against 


the burden of taxation on the property of 
Ireland. Something ought to be done~ 
what it was he could not say. He was in 
favour of tenant-right; and he regretted 
that the question had been decided before 
it was fairly before the House. It was no 


| theory, no expected benefit ; but a practice 


which had existed for one hundred years, 
and the result of which Lord Devon’s Com- 
mission showed to be prosperity and order. 
It would at once secure the landlord and 
the tenant their full rights; and the only 
objection to it, that it prevented the con- 
solidation of small holdings, and kept the 


| gentry from being neighbours, was not one 


in which he felt much sympathy. Every 
human institution was liable to evil; and 
whatever were the imperfections of the 
tenant-right, he was sure they were much 
overweighed by its advantages, and that 
it would restore the stream of prosperity 
to its former channels, give security to life 
and property, and prevent those horrible 
murders which were so deeply to be de- 
plored. To the Bill before the House he 
would object, even though he approved of 
every clause, inasmuch as it was not ac- 
companied by measures for food relief, and 
for the settlement of the landlord and ten- 
ant question; but he still further objected 
to it, because of the despotic powers it 
would vest in the Irish Executive. It 
would make the Lord Lieutenant a dicta- 
tor—an anomaly quite monstrous in our 
constitution. His power would be absolute, 
for though by the right hon. Baronet’s 
(Sir G. Grey’s) statement it would have 
been understood that the Bill was only to 
apply to disturbed districts, it would ap- 
pear from the Bill itself that the Lord 
Lieutenant could apply it to any county or 
any division of a county, disturbed or not, 
if he thought fit to do so. The present 
Lord Lieutenant was an eminently good 
man—his character stood deservedly high; 
but the argument against despotism was, 
that though one absolute monarch might 
be a good man, it did not follow his sue- 
cessor would be equally so, and it was not 
constitutional to allow the country to be at 
the mercy of one man. He could proclaim 
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the whole of Ireland on his mere dictum. 
The Whiteboy Acts were severe enough; 
transportation was the punishment for of- 
fences under them; but still it could not 
be made applicable to any district unless a 
case were made out for applying it; where- 
as the Lord Lieutenant could proclaim the 
most peaceful district, if such were his 
sovereign will and pleasure. A district 
might be proclaimed, and penalties inflict- 
ed at the will and pleasure of the Lord 
Lieutenant, without anything of a case 
being made out. As to calling out the 
country side in the pursuit of the murder- 
er, he believed that the provisions of the 
Bill would be entirely inefficient; but if 
the people were really called out, it would 
be one of the surest ways of letting the 
murderer escape in the crowd. With re- 
spect to the penalty of levying on the dis- 
trict the expenses of the police, that would 
cause resistance, and there would then be 
a recurrence of scenes of blood such as 
those which occurred when the military 
and police were employed in collecting 
tithe. No one was more anxious than he 


was to see the fearful crimes which had 
lately occurred suppressed; but let the 
House remove the sources of those crimes. 
Humanity to Ireland was humanity to 


England. Ireland could not be crushed 
down to misery and indigence without 
dragging down England with her. You 
could not keep out the inundation of Irish 
pauperism, which would overwhelm your 
towns; pass what exclusion Bills you liked, 
you could not stop the flood; and when the 
resources of Ireland were exhausted, and 
her population beggared by the evils of 
misgovernment, you also would be pressed 
down by them. Contagious fever would 
desolate your cities, and you would regret 
in time that you did not, by whatever toils 
of legislation, by whatever expenditure of 
money, prevent those evils. When so high 
an authority as the noble Duke at the head 
of Her Majesty’s forces, when so illustrious 
a warrior had his misgivings as to the 
danger of England in the event of foreign 
invasion, what, let him ask, would be the 
position of Ireland? Two contingencies 
might occur: the invading force landing 
on her defenceless shores might meet with 
no resistance from a people ground to the 
earth and heartbroken by their miseries; 
or else, in the madness of their despair, 
they might be guilty of giving their aid to 
the invader. You might crush the hostile 
invasion; but in so doing see all the deso- 
lation you would create, see the tremen- 
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dous expenditure you would incur, whilst by 
a judicious policy you might obviate the 
causes of those evils, win the attached gra- 
titude of the inhabitants, and secure to 
yourselves the love of the gallant, faithful, 
and true-hearted population in Ireland. 
For these reasons he greatly deplored that 
Hier Majesty’s Ministers should propose 
this Bill. He lamented the conduct of the 
English press in advocating stringent co- 
ercive measures for Ireland, with one ex- 
ception; he must bear his testimony to the 
public service rendered by the Morning 
Chronicle, which had placed the duty of 
Government fairly before Ministers, and 
had pointed attention especially to the sub- 
ject of a landlord and tenant Bill, whilst 
all the other papers were hounding on the 
Government to the strongest measures of 
coercion, Whilst the most bitter abuse 
and calumnies were lavished on the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy in Ireland, no account 
was taken of their unceasing exhortations 
to the people to abstain from crime. But 
for them you would have had Ireland an 
Aceldama of crime, years and years ago; 
the country would have been deluged with 
blood, and all would have ended in a fright- 
ful convulsion. Did he calumniate the 
English publie in saying there was this 
hostile feeling amongst them against Ire- 
land? In the Examiner newspaper of 
yesterday, there was an article which de- 
clared — 

“In the present temper of the public mind of 
this country, Ministers have a carte blanche for the 
coercion of Ireland ;” and afterwards, ‘‘a Bill to 
hang first and try afterwards, would hardly be 
thought to exceed the requirements of the case.” 
The connexion between England and Ire- 
land, so long as it had subsisted, had ever 
been marked by scanty and tardy relief, 
when relief was given, and by prompt and 
active injustice and oppression. He thought 
that a better era had arrived in 1846, when 
he heard many a noble-sounding expression 
against coercion from Gentlemen who were 
prepared to coerce to-day. He thought 
that a time had at length arrived when 
her cries for common justice would be at- 
tended to; but eighteen months had gone 
by, not one single measure of justice had 
been passed, and now the Government was 
found coming forward to propose a Coer- 
cion Bill. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving as an Amendment, that the 
other Orders of the Day be read. 

Mr. M. POWER (Cork) admitted that the 
murders and outrages, which were, of late, 
of such almost constant occurrence in Ire- 
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land, were a disgrace to the country ; but 
he thought the present Bill was not a pro- 
per remedy, and recommended the Govern- 
ment to use the ordinary powers of the law, 
and to issue special commissions for the 
trial of those who were in prison charged 
with those frightful murders and outrages. 
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ducing the exasperated peasant to refrain 
from crime. Surely, it was too bad to desig. 
nate such men as the abettors of outrage, 
What the press might say or do he would 
not mind ; but to see men high in position 
thus lending their names to such foul slan. 
ders, was unbecoming and undignified. A 





He was of this opinion because previous | letter from an Irish Protestant clergyman, 
Coercion Bills had failed ; for, whilst they | inserted in the Morning Chronicle a few 
only partially checked outrages for the | days ago, had deservedly eulogised th econ. 
time, they seemed to influence and exaspe- | duct of the Roman Catholic clergy. He 
rate the minds of the people generally, and | denied that the institution of confession 


to make them still more discontented with | 


their rulers. Whilst he admitted that the 
present Lord Lieutenant and Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland gave the greatest satisfac- 
tion to the people, and by their able and 
impartial discharge of their duties reflected 
credit upon themselves, he earnestly de- 


precated the placing of extraordinary | 
power in the hands of the local magistracy | 


and landlords, betwixt whom and the peo- 
ple there existed mutual feelings of dis- 
trust and aversion; for whilst the former, 
who were for the most part the descen- 
dants of Cromwell’s soldiers, regarded the 
Celts as inferior to them in race, and 
looked upon them as servants or slaves, dis- 
liking their religion and their habits, the 
great body of the people were, upon the 
other hand, disposed to regard them as 
tyrannical masters, or cruel and unfeeling 
legislators. Where such feelings existed, 
he repeated his apprehension of seeing the 
landlord class entrusted with extraordinary 
powers, for the hard master would never 
be regarded as a benevolent guardian. He 


was incompatible with constitutional li- 
berty; for confession existed in France, 
Belgium, Spain, South America, and the 
United States of America, where con- 
stitutional liberty existed to the fullest 
extent. The prince of confessors, the 
Pope himself, was engaged in attempting 
to restore constitutional freedom to all 
Italy. After some further remarks, he 
concluded by asking what inscription would 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) place 
upon the tabula rasa of Ireland—would it 
be “‘ Ireland coerced,”’ or ‘‘ Ireland free?” 
He seconded the Motion. 

Mr. GRATTAN (Sir G. Grey, who 
rose at the same time, having given way) 
| proceeded to say, that although admiring 
| the ability of the speech of the hon. Mem- 
| ber for Limerick (Mr. J. O’Connell), he 
could not coincide in the course taken by 
‘him. He was not pledged or bound either 
| to support or oppose the Government. He 





| would give a fair and impartial hearing to 
| their measures, and take them for what 
| they were worth, or vote for their utter 





wished to see those measures of ameliora- | rejection if such they deserved. He would 
tion and improvement which the Govern- | do this, not for friendship or hostility to 
ment announced, and was confident that | Lord John Russell’s Ministry, but for the 


their speedy passage through this House! sake of the Irish people. He had no 
would do more to conciliate the feelings of | hesitation to declare that he would sup- 
the Irish people towards England, and to/ port this measure for the sake of the 
increase the feeling of obedience and re-| Irish people themselves. He would sup- 
spect for the laws, than any Coercion Bill, | port it because of the imbecility of those 
however strong in its provisions, or how-| to whom it was intended to apply; for it 
ever unanimously supported. He must de-| was quite plain that man was in want 
fend the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland | of mental ability whose only resource was 


from the attacks which had been made 
upon them by the English press; and ex- 
press his regret to see that, even in the 
House of Lords their characters had been 
most foully libelled. The members of that 
venerable body were unceasing in their ex- 
ertions to maintain peace and order—to 
allay the passions of the people; they were 
to be seen continually on their dreary mis- 
sion to the abodes of famine, disease, and 
death ; ministering to the wants of the 
wretched, and, by religious motives, in- 





the pistol. Against such impotent legis- 
lation he would take his stand. His 
hon. Friend (Mr. J. 0’Connell) had made 
an able speech of two hours and a half. 
His hon. Friend had information, ability, 
perseverance, and his father’s love for 
Ireland, and great moral courage; but 
at the same time, he thought the course 
pursued by his hon. Friend inconsistent, 
and the topics introduced by him irrelevant. 
He protested that until the latter part of 
his hon. Friend’s speech he could not dis- 
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cover that the subject of it was Irish crime, 
and his hon. Friend talked about distress 
and death. He was perfectly right in 
what he said, but that was no part of the 
present question. The question of distress 
had nothing to do with that of crime. The 
starving man came to ask for bread; but 
the starving man did not come to take your 
life. The starving man went to a relief 
committee, and took a can for soup, or a 
wallet for bread; but he did not carry a 
pistol in his hand, or a blunderbuss under 
his coat. The starving man asked for as- 
sistance; but did not come to carry war 
against his benefactor. His hon. Friend 
had entirely mistaken the nature of the 
question before them. What was that 
question? An Amendment had been pro- 
posed to the House at the commencement 
ofthe Session under the idea that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers were not paying sufficient 
attention to the necessities of the Irish 
people. That Amendment, however, had 
been withdrawn after the speeches of the 
Home Secretary and the Secretary for 
Ireland, in which it was stated that it 
was the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
yernment to introduce a Bill to remove 
one of the most frequent causes of com- 
plaint in that country. © They stated that 


there were depéts provided with food in 
several parts of Ireland, and that arrange- 


ments had been made to render those 
available in case of necessity; that, in 
short, every proper means would be adopted 
to keep the people from starvation. This 
had been corroborated by the Lord Lieute- 
tenant, who, in answer to an application 
which had been made to him, had stated 
that it was the paramount duty of the Go- 
vernment to protect the people, and that 
duty they were determined to perform. It 
appeared, then, that so far as the Govern- 
ment could act they had acted in relieving 
the distress of the Irish people; and that 
being so, he thought that the Irish Mem- 
bers were bound to co-operate with them in 
protecting the defenceless and unoffend- 
ing from the attacks of the assassin. The 
hon. Member for Nottingham moved an 
Amendment to the first reading of this 
Bill. His hon. Friend (Mr. J. 0’Connell) 
did not second that Amendment; he did 
hot support it; he did not vote for it. If, 
then, he did not oppose the measure on 
its first reading, why did he oppose it 
now? His hon. Friend had on the present 
occasion moved an Amendment; but he 
thought his hon. Friend would act wisely 
Mvoting against his own Motion. For his 
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part, he saw very little coercion in the 
Bill. He would ask any man to consider 
the Coercion Bills of 1814, of 1822, of 
1833, which suspended the constitution, 
and established martial law, and of 1835 
—let hon. Members consider those Bills 
and compare them with the present miti- 
gated, wretched measure. But he would 
not abuse a Bill he was going to support; 
he would only say that, compared with 
those he had referred to, the present was 
almost an invisibility. Did the present 
Bill take away the right of the people to 
the possession and use of arms? No. 
The Lord Lieutenant was empowered to 
proclaim a district where outrages pre- 
vailed, but not take away the right of the 
people to the legitimate use of arms. If, 
however, the authorities saw men with 
blackened faces and arms in their hands, 
they would of course interfere, just as in 
this country they would interfere with a 
poacher in similar circumstances. These 
people would be considered as poachers on 
public liberty ; and would be warned that 
if they did not go away their arms would 
be taken from them. In order, also, to 
have some security against the abuse of 
the possession of arms, it was proposed 
that persons who required arms should 
take out licenses. Coercion Bill! Did 
they call this coercion? Was there any 
curfew clause, compelling the people to 
remain in their houses from sunset to sun- 
rise? There was no such power in this 
measure ; neither was there any power to 
make searches for arms by night. It was 
merely proposed that at proper hours, and 
after due notice, the authorities should 
have a right to see whether those who had 
no license had any arms in their possession 
—and if they had what was to become of 
those arms? He was astonished at the 
moderation of the Bill. Were the arms to 
be forfeited ? Nothing of the kind. They 
were merely to be taken from them, and, 
after a time, restored to the parties again 
if they conducted themselves well. How 
such a measure as this could justly be 
baptized as a Coercion Bill he could not 
see. The hon. Member (Mr. O’Connell) 
might call it so; he could not. He ad- 
mitted that there were points in his hon. 
Friend’s speech which he had pressed very 
fairly and very justly, and those he thought 
ought to be attended to. He would agree 
with his hon. Friend in censuring Ministers 
if they did not bring forward measures 
worthy of their confidence; but it was only 
reasonable to wait until Ministers had been 
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guilty of some dereliction of duty. There 
was another part of the Bill which his hon. 
Friend had censured, but which he did 
not think deserved censure. He alluded 
to that part which rendered it imperative 
upon the people to join in pursuit of the 
murderer. He only thought the Bill did 
not go far enough. He would make the gen- 
tleman come out as well as the poor man. 
He did not see why the rich man should 
not have this duty imposed upon him as 
wellas the poor man. He would say, that 
if a man had property he should stand by 
his property ; that instead of his flying to 
Downing Street for protection, he ought 
to take a gun on his shoulder and protect 
his wife and family at home. He would 
not say that a man who would not do that 
deserved to be shot, but he would say that 
the sooner he left the country the better. 
Lord De Freyne had sworn in his tenants 
as special constables, and Mr. Grace had 
done the same thing; and why should not 
others follow their example? Were they 
to believe that the aristocracy and gentry 
of Ireland had made themselves so unpo- 
pular that they could not find ten or fifteen 
men to stand by them and protect their 
lives, their properties, their wives, and 
their children? He would not believe it. So 
far then as the hon. Member’s objections 
were directed against this part of the mea- 
sure, he thought them quite unfounded. 
There were some things, however, which 
he thought his hon. Friend was quite right 
to allude to. With respect to Lord Devon’s 
Commission, he thought that the report 
made by that body was the most unfortu- 
nate thing that could have been issued. 
There never was a more dangerous thing 
done than to proclaim to the Irish peasan- 
try that they were in a state of greater 
misery, destitution, and beggary than the 
people of any other country in Europe— 
that they were ‘‘ badly housed, badly fed, 
badly clothed, and badly paid for their 
labour.’’ Nothing, he repeated, could be 
more dangerous than to make this declara- 
tion of unexampled distress, if they did not 
intend to provide aninstant remedy. And 
yet that report had been in existence seve- 
ral years, and no measure had been founded 
on it. There was another subject of exas- 
peration—he referred to the poor-law. 
When the poor-law was passed a very 
proper regulation was inserted, enacting 
that the landlords should pay the rates for 
all those of their tenantry who farmed 
holdings of less than 41. rent. The imme- 
diate consequence of that enactment was, 





that the middlemen, and some, he wag 
sorry to say, of the head landlords too, at. 
tempted to get rid of the smaller holders, 
and to drive them off their lands. That 
was another aggravation of the difficulties 
under which Ireland laboured, and nothin 
had since taken place in the shape of g 
remedy. The right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Ripon was Home Secretary 
when this measure was brought in: why 
did he not, at the same time, bring ina 
Bill to remedy the evils existing in the law 
between landlord and tenant? He had 
never heard any answer given to that ques- 
tion? He was sorry that Government had 
brought forward no measure to remedy 
the evils which existed in reference to the 
relations between landlord and _ tenant, 
He begged to call attention to the remarks 
which had been made by Lord John Rus- 
sell on the 3rd of April, 1846, for his 
words deserved to be remembered :— 


“ That the relation of landlord and tenant is 
in an unsatisfactory state, is what no one will 
deny. That any Bill which this Parliament can 
pass can so regulate these relations that there 
will not be much left to the justice, the sense of 
fairness, the moderation, and good sense of the 
landlord on the one hand, and the tenant on the 
other, is what no man ean affirm. But this state 
of things makes it absolutely necessary for the 
Legislature to do all that it can. It is necessary 
to do so, in the first place, because the law is in 
an unsatisfactory state ; and such grievances as 
can be remedied by the Legislature ought to be 
remedied by legislation. It is necessary, likewise, 
to do this in order that the extravagant expecta- 
tions—expectations naturally extravagant—which 
were raised by the appointment of the Landlord 
and Tenant Commission, should be set at rest 
and quieted by our decision. I trust that before 
the second reading of this Bill a measure will 
be laid on the table of this House, having refer- 
ence to the law of landlord and tenant, that we 
may know what are the intentions of the Govern- 
ment on that subject.” 


He hoped that the Government would keep 
their promise on this point; but even if they 
did not, he would not say that he would 
vote against a moderate Bill like this. 
He never would admit that there were any 
causes which could excuse, though they 
might account for crime, because he never 
could admit that the being driven from his 
house could be an excuse for any man com- 
mitting assassination. But how was Lord 
Devon’s Commission connected with the 
present case? Because the evidence before 
that Commission showed that the crimes m 
Ireland were to be traced to the great dis- 
proportion that existed between the de- 
mand for and the supply of labour. Land 
was the only security for existence, am 
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therefore the peasantry clung to it, as they 
knew that the very existence of their fami- 
lies depended on it. He thought, then, it 
was the duty of the House not to separate 
for the recess until a Bill to remedy these 
evils was laid upon the table. If that was 
not done, he would willingly join in a vote 
of censure upon the Government, because 
it would then be apparent that they were 
not as anxious to remedy the evils of Ire- 
land as he believed them at present to be. 
There was another subject to which, 
though it was a painful one, he felt bound 
to allude—he meant the statements that 
had been made with respect to the Roman 
Catholic clergy. The hon. Member for 
Waterford had already answered those 
statements, by referring to the evidence 
of Protestant clergymen, and he would 
answer them too. In the relief committees 
of last year, nothing delighted him more 
than to see the Protestant and the Roman 
Catholic clergymen coming arm in arm, 
and making joint statements as to the ne- 
cessities of the poor. There was no idea 
then that the Roman Catholic clergy were 
exceeding their duty, or that they were 
abetting assassination. The same an- 
swer was given in the evidence of the 
police magistrates, and from an analysis of 
their evidence, there was no charitable 
mind but must be satisfied that the char- 
ges were as unfounded as they were ca- 
lumnious. Ile knew many clergymen of 
both religions—he was quite ready to put 
one against the other; and he was certain 
that there were many of the Roman Ca- 
tholie clergymen who knew more of the 
Thirty-nine Articles than the Protestants. 
The hon. Member for the Univerity of Ox- 
ford smiled; but he would find many of 
them who would puzzle his hon. Friend in 
divinity, though he knew a great deal of 
it, and practised a great deal too. The 
hon. Member then mentioned a ease where 
an individual had been put to death on a 
Sunday, while a priest was at prayers in a 
Roman Catholic chapel. When the priest 
heard of it he left the altar, censured the 
people, and told them of the gross crime 
they had committed. And what was the 
answer of the people? An _ individual 
heard them muttering, “‘ Ah, it is a bad 
thing; but it is a pity we did not shoot the 
priest too, for what business has he to in- 
terfere?’’ How, then, could it be said 
that the priests neglected their duty? He 
could produce, for the satisfaction of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, threatening notices 
that had been sent to the priests, and even 
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to the bishops thems$lyqs, just beésidse 
they interfered, and v not allow these 
things to go on. To gome back to the 
Bill before them, he heldethat it was the 
duty of Lord Clarendon not towaitfor it. 
It was his bounden duty to protect life; 
and if the gentry were so timid that they 
would not protect themselves, he must 
send the armed police to do it for them; 
but, at the same time, the Bill ought to 
be so amended as to call out the cavalry, 
and foree them to keep watch and ward. 
He knew that the farmers were as anxious 
for the passing of this Bill as they could 
be themselves. He hoped, therefore, there 
would be a unanimous support of this Bill, 
and that if the Government afterwards 
failed in bringing forward remedial mea- 
sures, there would then be as unanimous a 
vote of censure upon them. For himself, 
the orders he had given to his tenantry 
were not to prime and load, but to present 
and fire. Those were the orders he had 
given—it was those orders that had en- 
abled him to attend in his place; for he, 
too, had received threatening notices, and 
that was the way he had anwsered them. 
He would have no parley with assassins, 
and, therefore, he would support this Bill, 
which must be supported if they did their 
duty as men and as Christians. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he was 
very glad that his hon. Friend who had 
just sat down had been called upon to 
address the House before himself, as his 
speech confirmed the opinion which he had 
risen to state, namely, that it would be 
unnecessary for him to appeal to the House 
to reject the Motion of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Kilkenny. He had felt 
the firmest conviction, that not only the 
great majority of that House, but the great 
majority of the Irish Members themselves, 
would not lend themselves to any proposal 
the effect of which would be to obstruet— 
he would not say the future progress of 
the Bill that was now under consideration 
—but would obstruct the Government in 
submitting to the House the Motion for 
the second reading of the Bill, when the 
principles of the Bill would properly come 
under discession. He had now risen chiefly 
for the purpose of expressing his earnest 
hope that those Gentlemen, at least, who 
felt the importance—an importance he 
could not himself impress too strongly on 
the House—of promptly passing that mea- 
sure, if it were to be of any avail, would not 
be led away by the speech of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Kilkenny, and the 
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speech of the hon. Gentleman who second- 
ed his Motion, into that wide field of dis- 
cussion into which they had invited the 
House. He asked them to abstain from 
that discussion now, not because he did not 
feel the importance of the many questions 
which had been touched upon by the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny—for he agreed with 
the hon. Member for Meath that many of 
those questions were eminently deserving 
of the consideration of the House—but that 
was not the time nor the occasion for them 
to enter into them. He asked those Gen- 
tlemen to postpone any reply to the ob- 
servations which the hon. Gentleman had 
made; and he called upon the House to 
allow the Order of the Day to be read that 
he might move the second reading, when 
he would address a few observations to the 
House to explain more fully the objects of 
the measure, and to remove some mis- 
conceptions which were entertained with 
regard to it. He purposely abstained from 
doing so on the present occasion, because 
that was not the proper stage for it. He 
would only say with regard to what fell 
from the hon. Gentleman respecting the 
feelings against Ireland which were enter- 
tained in England, that he utterly denied 
the existence of any such feelings. He 
believed that the desire of England was, 
that Ireland should be virtuous—that she 
should be happy—that she should be 
contented and prosperous. But there 
was a feeling in England, a deep-seated 
feeling, against the progress, the uncheck- 
ed progress of crime and assassination. 
That opinion was entertained by hon. 
Gentlemen on both sides of the House, 
from whatever portion of the united em- 
pire they came; and he had to ask them 
now, at all events, to allow the Government 
to submit to their consideration this Bill, 
which, in the opinion of the Lord Lieuten- 
ant and the Government, was essential 
for the suppression of crime, and for 
checking that system of dastardly, cruel, 
and secret assassination which was a dis- 
grace to any country calling itself Chris- 
tian, and professing to be civilised. He 
would not attempt to follow the hon. Gen- 
tleman in his reference to the proceedings 
of the last Session. Although the hon. 
Gentleman had brought charges against 
the last Parliament of indifference to the 
affairs of Ireland, he would not enumerate 
that long series of Acts which passed, all 
conceived in a spirit of generosity and bene- 
volence and justice towards Ireland. He 
would not refer to the days, the weeks, 
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the months that were spent during the 
last and preceding Sessions of Parliament 
in considering the affairs of that country 
with a view to afford relief, and to mj- 
tigate the distress and destitution under 
which the people were suffering, and to 
provide permanent relief for that distress, 
Those subjects would come under con. 
sideration at a future time, when the 
hon, Gentleman might bring on his Mo. 
tion of which he had given notice. Nor 
would he now enter into a defence of the 
conduct of the Government. All he said 
to the hon. Gentleman was, that if he be. 
lieved the Government to be reprehensible, 
and their conduct blameable, let him bring 
on a Motion to that effect, and let him 
bring it forward openly and fairly, and he 
would meet it in the same spirit, and would 
be prepared to abide by the decision of the 
House upon that question. At all events, 
let no opinion which the House entertained 
as to the conduct of the Government with 
regard to Ireland, as to the evils which re- 
quired redress, or as to the means which 
they had provided of meeting those evils, 
under which Ireland suffered; let no opin- 
ion as to the conduct of the Government 
prevent their proceeding to consider this 
measure, which he believed was immedi- 
ately necessary to check the progress of 
that crime which was at present prevailing 
in Ireland. He would not say one word 
more except to urgently entreat the House 
to allow the order for the second reading 
of the Bill to be read, that they might 
enter at once upon the consideration of 
the subject. 

Mr. FEARGUS 0’CONNOR said, that 
if he had the slightest notion that this Bill 
of the right hon. Baronet, as he could 
wish, would lead to a restoration of peace 
in Ireland, he would be the last Member 
in that House to postpone the object which 
the right hon. Gentleman had in view for 
a single moment. He was sure that the 
right hon. Gentleman must have frequently 
said to himself whilst listening to the sup- 
port of the hon. Member for Meath (Mr. 
Grattan), ‘‘ Defend me from my friends!” 
It had been the misfortune of Ireland that 
those persons who undertook to represent 
her distresses and her grievances never 
could agree among themselves. He would 
say of this House of Commons that which 
he could not say of the House in 1833, 
1834, and 1835, that if the Irish people 
owe it no further favour then this, it was 
a great one—there never was a more pa 
tient hearing, at all events, afforded than 
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had been given to this Bill; though that] remedial and conciliatory character had 
observation probably would be misrepre- | been found to be inefficient in establishing 
sented by some Gentlemen in that House. | good order. The hon. and learned Mem- 
Let it not be supposed that he was de-| ber for Meath admitted that the Bill was a 
fending assassination while he was merely | paltry, pitiful, despicable abortion, and yet 
opposing a measure which he conscien-| he was prepared to give it his warmest 
tiously believed would lead to further as-| support. Would he do so if the late 
sassination. The hon. Gentleman the! Ministry were now in office, and if it were 
Member for Meath had concluded his| brought forward under their patronage ? 
speech by telling them that he would not} Would he dare to do so if they were on 
wait to prime and load, but he would fire | the eve of a general election? He did 
first and prime and load afterwards. The | not hesitate to predict that the effect of 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member | the present Bill would be to bring the or- 
for Meath had himself proved to demon- | dinary law into disrespect. Such had ever 
stration that during the last twenty months | been the operation of penal enactments. 
the Government had been guilty of the} The Lord Lieutenant had not (it was idle 
most scandalous dereliction of duty to-|to say he had) put the ordinary resources 
wards the people of Ireland. And yet, |of the law into full play. He had power 
with a spirit of perverseness which to all} to order a special commission when and 
rational men must appear utterly unac-| where he pleased; he had power to change 
countable, the hon. Member now came for- | the venue—to select his own judge—a most 
ward to declare his determination to sup- | invaluable privilege when there was a ques- 
port them in their present measure, simply | tion of carrying the law beyond its proper 
because he had implicit reliance on their | bearing—to appoint juries, and to compel 
good intentions. Anything more anomal- | the admission of the written evidence of a 
ous, more irrational, more contradictory | policeman in cases of criminal prosecution, 
than this he had never heard of. It was; where the case for the Crown broke down. 
easy to inveigh against the Irish people— | All these great powers were vested in the 
it was easy to impute to a whole nation | Irish Exeentive, in order to the repression 
the shame and criminality which were | of crime, and the assertion of the majesty 
properly applicable only to the proceedings | of the law. Was it not the duty of the 
of a few; but let those who slandered Ire- | Lord Lieutenant to take care that they had 
land turn over the page of history, and | all been tried, and tried in vain, before the 
say what other country presented such an/| Irish people were to be given to under- 
instance of patience and long-suffering as | stand that they must regard themselves as 
she did. Last year alone, one million of | outlaws who were put beyond the pale of 
her children fell victims to pestilence and | the constitution? The right hon. Baronet 
famine, and sank into their cold grave| the Member for Tamworth had declared 
without a murmur, almost without a groan. | with a good deal of virtuous indignation 
Some of the members of his own imme- | that he would not stop to parley with as- 
diate family were amongst the most exten- | gassins; but was it not worth his while to 
sive landholders in Ireland. They were | pause and inquire into the seeds of those 
landlords, magistrates, and grand jurors, | crimes which so excited his horror? He 
and were not afraid to walk through the had told the House how he had paid 
country at all hours of the day and night. }a reward of 2,0001. to the person who 
Whenee arose this confidence? Simply | gave evidence to lead to the detection 
from the consciousness that they had dis-| of those who were engaged in a con- 
charged their duty, and had done nothing | spiracy to murder a respectable gentle- 
to place them within the range of the arm! man in the county of Cork some years 
af the assassin. If all other landlords and | ago; but it was the very system which 
magistrates acted with equal propriety, | was thus fostered and nurtured throughout 
there would be security for life in every | Ireland that he now regarded with feelings 
district of Ireland without exception. He | of such terror and alarm. He feared that 
would resist this scandalous Coercion Bill the operation of the present Bill would be 
to the last. It was unnecessary, and it simply this, that the cowardly man would 
was dis¢racefully tyrannical. There could | suborn some desperate villain to commit a 
be no excuse for introducing such a mea- | murder, and would then betray him and fly 
sure, unless the ordinary resources of the | to the Lord Lieutenant for his reward. A 
law had been taxed to the uttermost, and | contrast had been drawn between the land- 
taxed in vain, and unless measures of a/lords of England and those of Ireland, 
\ 
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The two classes were not to be compared. 
The good landlord was the exception in 
Ireland; whereas there was scarcely such 
a thing known as a bad landlord in Eng- 
land. In Ireland, the tenants, subordin- 
ates, and dependants were all compelled to 
be subsidiary to the folly, the insolence, 
and the profligacy of the landlord; whereas 
in England, let the landlord be ever so 
bad, the rights of the tenant were still main- 
tained inviolate. In England, if there 
arose a necessity for selling the landlord’s 
estate, it passed into the hands of others 
before the tenants had been sacked and 
reduced to beggary. The very reverse 
was the case in Ireland. The landlords, 
taken as a body, were heartless and profli- 
gate. The English Parliament had, by 
its legislation, encouraged them in their 
heartlessness and profligacy, and from that 
seed sprang the briars and thorns which 
now infested the land. All thesé agrarian 
crimes grew out of and were perpetuated 
by the vicious principle on which was 
based the relation between landlord and 
tenant in Ireland. In England there did 
not exist the same inducement to commit 
those offences, and they therefore were un- 
heard of. In England the people were 
fostered and cared for; in Ireland they 
were disinherited and trampled on. There 
had been a long debate in that House on 
commercial affairs and the monetary pres- 
sure; but not one word had been said with 
respect to the disastrous effect which the 
tightness of the money market had had 
upon the fortunes of Ireland. And yet 
there was no part of the empire which had 
suffered so cruelly. Almost all the es- 
tates in Ireland were now mortgaged. His 
only surprise was that Ireland was so calm 
as she was. The right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary for the Home Department had 
made an elaborate speech on bringing up 
his indictment against the Irish people; 
but he had not made it his duty, as he was 
bound to have done, to give a faithful re- 
presentation of the state of things in that 
country. He had not enumerated the 
wrongs and sufferings of the Irish people; 
he had not told the House of their piteous 
poverty; nor had he, while the financial 
question was under consideration, taken oc- 
casion to illustrate its bearing on Ireland 
by mentioning this fact, that the solicitor 
of the Provincial Bank alone had entered 
no less than 800 declarations on behalf of 
that establishment. but, to revert to the 
Bill under discussion, he resisted it not so 
much because it was unconstitutionally 
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stringent, as because the highest authori. 
ties who had written on such subjects had 
been unanimous in declaring it as thei 
opinion that the effect of such penal enact. 
ments had ever been, and must ever be, 
eminently prejudicial to the character of 
the community for whom they were en. 
acted. To illustrate this position, and to 
show that laws of too great severity de. 
feated their own object, by directing men’s 
minds to the desire of revolution rather 
than to the love and practice of virtue, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman read ex. 
tracts from Beccaria on Crimes and 
Punishments; Montesquieu on the Spirit 
of Laws; Blackstone’s Commentaries; and 
Lord John Russell on the Government 
and Constitution of England. With the 
written sentiments of the author of the 
last-named work he entirely concurred; 
but vast, indeed, was the difference be- 
tween Russell out of office, courting the 
favour and co-operation of the Irish Mem. 
bers, and the same personage seated on the 
throne of office, and totally regardless both 
of Ireland and her representatives. The 
evidence adduced before the Committee of 
that House which was appointed to con- 
sider the question of introducing altera- 
tions in the criminal code, eloquently de- 
monstrated the evil effect of even over- 
straining the ordinary law ; and was it 
humane—was it wise—at a moment when 
the Irish were about to again petition, not 
for bullets but for alms—was it wise at 
such a moment, after one million of them 
had gone down to the cold grave unpitied 
victims of pestilence and famine—was it 
wise, he asked, at such a moment for a 
Ministry with professions of liberality on 
their lips, to come down and ask the assent 
of the House to a Bill so vicious in prin- 
ciple, so inadequate in operation—a Bill 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
Meath denounced, while he supported it, 
as pitiful, paltry, rubbishy, and despicable ? 
But was it to be wondered at that Ireland 
should be lost and forsaken, powerless and 
friendless as she was, when a Gentleman 
sent to that House to represent, not to 
coerce her, betrayed his trust, and turned 
round to invoke the good intentions of & 
Government who, he admitted, had invari- 
ably deceived, invariably betrayed him ? 
It was true that one of the banes of Ire- 
land was a poor and proud aristocracy, 
who were content to appeal to the bounty 
of England, rather than put their shoulders 
to the wheel, and work out their own sal 
vation. But English legislation had made 
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them what they were. England had sown 
the seed—she now must reap the harvest. 
English laws and English persecution were 
the cause of the vices of the Irish people— 
their virtues only were their own. The 
Irish peasant, when he left his home and 
passed to a foreign land, was remarkable 
everywhere for his industry, intelligence, 
and zeal. He took the lion’s share of the 
toil wherever he might be cast. He was 
industrious in all lands but his own. Why 
was he not so in his own? Because there 
was a tyrant who ruled over him with a 
rod of iron, and would not permit him to 
enjoy the fruit of his labour. The moment 
one of the peasant class became indus- 
trious in Ireland, that moment he sealed, 
as it were, his own fate, and ruined his 
prospects. He soon found to his cost that 
it was for another he was toiling, and not 
for himself. Until this anomalous state of 
things was remedied, it was in vain to hope 
for good order or tranquillity in Ireland. 
The Ministry who would seek to rule Ire- 
land, should take their stand upon some 
settled principle of right. The present Mi- 
nistry did not seek to do that. They did 


not hold power on any settled principle. 
They were indebted for it to the mere acci- 


dent that certain parties who ought to be 
combined were disunited. The moment 
there was a prospect of those parties being 
reconciled and co-operating, farewell for 
ever to the intolerance of the coercive 
Whig Government. He knew of old what 
Whig professions meant, and what value 
was to be attached to Whig promises. 
When they were weak, they always 
courted Ireland, and fawned upon her ; 
when they were strong, they openly be- 
trayed the hatred which lurked in their 
hearts, and treacherously turned on those 
who had supported them. How had they 
acted a few years ago when weak?  In- 
stead of sending an agricultural man to be 
Lord Lieutenant of an agricultural coun- 
try, they sent an officer decked in silks 
and feathers, no other than a Marquess of 
Normanby, who at the time these crimes 
were being engendered, instead of issuing 
proclamations, and making the law re- 
spected, careered through the country like 
another Don Quixotte, declared a general 
gaol delivery, and went about. letting 
thieves, villains, and pickpockets loose on 
society. He remembered when all this 
was done to court popularity among the 
Trish people; and now they came down to 
that House for a Coercion Bill, by which 
they might override the ordinary law once 
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more. Was ever anything half so ab- 
surd? Nothing, unless indeed it were the 
mild provision (mild as mother’s milk) of 
the present Bill, which made it imperative 
that when a murder was committed, half 
the population of a county, children of 
sixteen, and old men of sixty, should 
scamper through the corn fields after the 
murderer, or else make up their minds to 
submit to imprisonment for two years. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Home See- 
retary had read letters descriptive of the 
state of Ireland; but he knew well how ne- 
fariously such letters, and the information 
conveyed in them, were got up by parties 
interested. He could relate to the House 
many instances to prove the base means 
resorted to for the purpose of misrepre- 
senting and injuring, for interested pur- 
poses, the people of Ireland. In 1833, 
while professionally engaged at Clonakilty, 
he was thrown from his horse; and, while 
suffering under the injuries then received, 
was sent home by a friend in his gig. 
While so travelling, he fell into conversa- 
tion with the servant who accompanied 
him; and this person told him, that at the 
time Whiteboyism was at its height he was 
living with a captain in the army; that a 
major belonging to the same regiment was 
on a visit to his master; and that they, 
accompanied by two or three other persons, 
went out at night with their faces blacken- 
ed, and swore in the people in their neigh- 
bourhood to be Whiteboys, in order that 
they (the officers) might thereby get em- 
ployment. He communicated this informa- 
tion to Lord Hatherton (then Mr. Little- 
ton, and Chief Secretary for Ireland), and 
offered to bring forward the man as evi- 
dence, provided measures were taken for 
his protection, and the means given him of 
going to a foreign country, if necessary; 
but he would not interfere in the ease, be- 
cause the parties concerned were gentle- 
men. He himself had an Orange Protes- 
tant steward, and he had received a threat- 
ening notice, requiring him to dismiss that 
steward. He took no notice of it, and his 
plantation was cut down. He received 
another notice; but he asked only for the 
ordinary law, and he went out with four 
men and five double-barrelled guns, and, 
as soon as the plantation was attacked, 
they fired ten shots wide of the mark to 
frighten the assailants away; but the man 
who had written the letter had a private 
pique against the steward for impounding 
his cattle. In 1823, a tenant of his family, 
named Phinn, had received a notice that 
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Captain Rock would call for a large quan- 
tity of whiskey; and when Captain Rock 
did call, he was accompanied by some of 
the yeomanry; the captain of the yeoman- 
ry corps, who was only one field off, was 
put on full pay shortly afterwards. They 
had themselves only to blame if crime did 
exist; and it was not fair to punish crimes 
which they had encouraged. He knew 
also of a magistrate at Cork, who had 
wishdrawn a warrant for the apprehension 
of a man, named Ross, on a charge of 
murdering one Ganovan, in consequence 
of a letter which he had received requiring 
him to do so, and saying that Ross was 
as good a Protestant as ever lived, and 
Ganovan a rank Papist. Would they now 
prosecute the priests, and not prosecute 
that Cork magistrate? The priests were 
powerful, and for this reason, they were 
the only consolers of the poor man in Ire- 
land; they were always by the sick man’s 
bed; and the religion which they taught 
was firmly planted in the hearts of the 
people. The hope to destroy it was vain. 
That was the state of the Irish peasant. 
The middleman, as soon as the landlord 
abandoned his country and his duties, be- 
came the magistrate; he took the position 
of the landlord, and he had no interest but 
to get the last shilling from the peasant. 
That was the system which exhausted the 
land, and made the Irish come to this 
country, and require that to be raised by 
taxation which the land ought to produce. 
But it was one of the principles of political 
economy, so much vaunted in the present 
day, that it mattered not whether the 
Jandlord’s money was spent in Ireland or 
elsewhere; that it was to come back again. 
But was he to be told that it mattered not 
to the industry and productiveness of that 
country whether the capital of the landlord 
was to be employed there in the improve- 
ment of the country, or whether it was to 
be spent in foreign countries? He had 
spoken as a landlord and as a barrister. 
He would now speak as an agriculturist, 
and he was admitted to be one of the best 
in Ireland. He had had great experience, 
and he ventured to assert that no labourer 
earning 8s. a week was ever brought be- 
fore a magistrate for any offences of the 
nature which were now so prevalent. In 
1822 the right hon. Member for Mont- 
gomeryshire (Mr. C. W. Wynn), who was 
then President of the Board of Control, 
paid a just tribute to the character of the 
Irish people. That right hon. Gentleman 
said that, when he reflected on their many 
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admirable qualities—on their genius and 
intelligence—on their steady devotion to 
any cause which they heartily espoused— 
on their patience under privation and suf. 
fering, and on their generous hospitality— 
he could not but condemn that policy by 
which all these excellent qualities had been 
perverted, and all these gifts of nature 
and Providence had been rendered the 
fruitful source of crime and_ bloodshed, 
But, notwithstanding that opinion, Parlia. 
ment passed a Coercion Bill for Ireland, 
and suspended the Habeas Corpus Act in 
that country. In passing any measures 
for ameliorating the condition of Ireland, 
it was necessary to enforce the rights of 
the people, or the landlords would take 
care to derive all the benefit. When the 
Legislature gave the landlords of Ireland 
25 per cent of the Church property, did 
the tenants gain anything? No; the 
landlords pocketed the whole, and the 
wages of labour, instead of being raised, 
were reduced. Of the amount which had 
been recently granted for the relief of the 
Irish people, no less a sum than 350,000). 
had been expended in patronage, while 
only 30,0002. had been advanced to land- 
lords for the improvement of their estates. 
And why was this? Because so many 
technical impediments were thrown in the 
way of granting such advances. He was 
satisfied that they could not improve the 
condition of the labourers and farmers of 
Ireland without improving the condition of 
the landlords; and how was this to be 
done? Not by giving the landlords money, 
but by inducing them to make their estates 
worth money. Ile was ready to main- 
tain, in spite of agriculturists, and of free- 
traders, and of political economists, that 
there was not an acre of land in Eng- 
land or in Ireland which was let at half 
its value; and that if a better system of 
agriculture were established, the value of 
the land would be very materially increas- 
ed. The landlords of Ireland had man- 
aged their property according to the science 
of polities, instead of by the science of 
agriculture; and their great object had 
been to obtain bishoprics or commissions 
in the army for their sons, and good 
matches for their daughters, instead of en- 
deavouring to improve their estates. In 
the good old times of the Hutchinsons and 
Beresfords, boys were put down in the 
army list for promotion from the time of 
their birth; and when he was eleven years 
old, there were two lieutenants in his class 
at school. At that time the Beresfords 
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got everything; and when Lord Cathcart 
visited the family, as he had seen a great 
many Beresfords in the army list, he re- 
quested to be introduced to the young 
heroes ; and, after dinner, these instruc- 
tions were given: ‘* When the lieutenant 
wakes let him come down into the room; 
when the captain wakes bring him down ; 
and when the colonel wakes put on him 
his regimentals, and bring him here.” 
He must say he was glad that the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick (Mr. J. 
0’Connell) had seen the prudence and pro- 
priety of opposing the measure now be- 
fore the House ; and he hoped the hon. 
Gentlemen who usually acted with him 
(Mr. O’Connell) would adopt a similar 
course. He had suffered much persecu- 
tion, but he was willing to forgive the 
Government for their share in it if they 
were prepared to redeem their pledges 
with regard to Ireland. The fact was, that 
the present was a Government of toleration; 
and the best way to promote the welfare 
of Ireland would be by a combined action 
of the Irish Members and landlords, irre- 
spective of politics, of classes, and of re- 
ligious creeds. If those gentlemen boldly 


stood out for the rights of property (not 
only for the rights of the landlords, but 


also for the rights of the labourers), they 
would be too strong for the Government. 
Ile regretted that the right hon. Member 
for Tamworth was not in his place to-night; 
for if the right hon. Gentleman had been 
present, he would have been glad to have 
given the right hon. Gentleman some in- 
formation on the subject of tenant-right; 
but as that question was to be brought be- 
fore the House by the hon. Member for 
Rochdale, he would abstain from comment- 
ing upon it at present. He begged, in 
conclusion, to assure the right hon. See- 
retary for the Home Department that he 
would oppose this Bill from the preamble 
to the last clause ; he was determined to 
divide on every possible opportunity; and, 
43a reason for not passing the measure, 
he begged to call the attention of Eng- 
lish Members to the position of the hon. 
Member for Rochdale (Mr. S. Crawford). 
That hon. Gentleman, who had divided 
against this Bill, was one of the largest 
and best landlords in Ireland ; he sought 
for no Coercion Bill to secure him against 
his tenants’ wrath; he could walk over his 
estate by night and by day in safety, for 
while he fairly required his rent, he also per- 
formed his duty. If he conscientiously be- 
lieved that this Bill, or even one of a more 
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severe character, would have the effect of 
repressing crime in Ireland, he would 
readily give it his support; but it was be- 
cause he understood the character, the 
condition, and the constitution of his coun- 
trymen better than the right hon. Home 
Secretary, that he had determined that this 
insidious measure should not go tothe coun- 
try—at least with the stamp of his (Mr. 
O’Connor’s) approval. He was determined 
to perform his duty; but he begged to say, 
that if the right hon. Baronet (Sir G. 
Grey) thought proper to introduce efficient 
remedial measures with regard to Ireland, 
he (Mr. O’Connor) would have great plea- 
sure in giving them that support to which 
he might consider they were entitled. 

Mr. D. BROWNE said, that he was 
not going to imitate the kind of taste dis- 
played by the hon. Member who had just 
addressed the House, in the attack which 
he had made on his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Meath (Mr. Grattan). He believed 
that that hon. Member held as high a place 
in the estimation of the people of Ireland 
as did the hon. Member for Nottingham. 
Neither would he allude to the hon Gentle- 
man in his new capacities of landlord, law- 
yer, and agriculturist. Neither would he 
engage in combat with one whose minis- 
terial aspirations were so sanguine and so 
ambitious. Neither would he attempt to 
follow him in his other flights. What he 
wished to do was, to advert to the measure 
now submitted to consideration; and he 
thought, from the peculiarity of his posi- 
tion, that the House would grant him its 
indulgence for a few moments, while he 
stated his reasons for giving his support to 
the second reading of the Bill. He would 
support the measure because it did not go 
too far, and because the circumstances of 
the country, he thought, required it. An- 
other reason was, that the provisions would 
only affect certain guilty characters in the 
disturbed districts, and that they would go 
far to protect the great majority in those 
districts from the reign of terror which 
prevailed. Under present circumstances, 
well-disposed men were compelled to enter 
into unwilling collision with the law, and 
into unwilling sympathy with crime. He 
would support the Bill for another reason, 
and that was, because he believed it would 
be administered by the present Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland with that moderation 
and with that temper which would not out- 
rage the feelings of the people, and with 
due regard to the liberties of the subject; 
while, at the same time, the necessary pro- 
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tection to life and property would be ex- 
tended to all classes. Another reason for 
supporting the measure was, that he con- 
scientiously believed that the majority of 
the people of Ireland had no sympathy with 
lawless offenders; because he believed that 
while, on the part of many persons, a feel- 
ing existed that the relation between land- 
lord and tenant might have justified an 
open, manly resistance, there was not a 
single individual, with the exception of 
those lawless characters themselves, who 
would not say that no state of things could 
justify assassination, whether committed 
under the cloud of night, or perpetrated at 
noonday upon unarmed and unresisting 
victims. He felt that there was a feeling 
in Ireland which recoiled from such atroci- 
ties; and he believed that the majority of 
the people, for the sake of the public, for 
the sake of the honour of their country, 
for the sake of their individual liberties, 
were anxious that murder should be sup- 
pressed. Tle believed that in Tipperary 
the priesthood were anxious that the mur- 
derous spirit which disgraced that district 
should be extirpated. He believed that 
the murderers were beyond the reach of all 
moral or civil restraint; he believed they 
were outcasts from society; he actually be- 
lieved that they traded in blood; he firmly 
believed that they had no interest whatever 
in the relations between landlord and ten- 
ant; and he further believed that they 
were induced to commit their vile crimes, 
to shed innocent blood, through the base 
influence of lucre. He repudiated, in the 
strongest manner that language would 
enable him, all sympathy with such mis- 
creants; and he would give his humble 
support to a measure which had for its ob- 
ject the preservation of society against 
their nefarious operations. The hon. Mem- 
ber, after depicting the circumstances con- 
nected with the assassination of the Rey. 
Mr. Lloyd, asked if that transaction was 
not base, brutal, and barbarous? Was it 
not dastardly, cowardly? Did not every 
one who was animated by a spirit of chiy- 
alry, and influenced by the spirit of a man, 
join in an expression of detestation at the 
perpetration of such a murder; and would 
he not readily lend his vigorous help to aid 
the working of a law intended to prevent 
the recurrence of such atrocities ? The man 
who declined to do this was a disgrace to 
his country, to his religion, and to man- 
hood. He might be told that the proposed 
measure was unconstitutional. True; but 
was it not a much more unconstitutional 
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act to subject the peaceable population to 
the continuance of such terrible crimes? 
He would assert that it was much more 
unconstitutional to leave the country to the 
ravages of a body of lawless marauders, 
As to the alleged causes, he was not on 
that occasion going to enter into them; 
for he wished, in the vote he was to give, 
to separate as distinctly as he could the 
cause from the effect. He wished to give 
his vote without any reservation; he wished 
to hold no parley with murderers; he wish- 
ed to give his vote without any equivoca- 
tion, lest by the most remote inference it 
might be supposed that, by any considera. 
tion or stipulation connected with remedial 
measures, he palliated the crime of murder, 
or sympathised with the murderer. He 
would go as far as any Member in the ad- 
vocacy of remedial measures, and measures, 
too, of the most comprehensive character; 
but if he was to advocate the passing of 
such laws, it would not be because murder 
had been committed, or because he was in- 
timidated by assassination, but because he 
believed the system to be vicious, and re- 
quired to be corrected. With the permis- 
sion of the House, he would advert to a 
subject connected with the administration 
of the law in Ireland. He did not consider 
that the law was administered in all re- 
spects in the way calculated to secure the 
suppression of crime, or generally for the 
advantage of society. He would call the 
attention of the Government to a few facts. 
The House, perhaps, would be surprised to 
hear that several of the Crown officers em- 
ployed in the administration of the criminal 
law were incapacitated from the perform- 
ance of their duties by age and infirmity. 
In Connaught, the senior prosecutor, 4 
gentleman, he believed, of the highest re- 
spectability—he did not attach the blame 
to the present Government, but to previous 
Irish Governments—had been ten years 
superannuated as assistant barrister; and, 
nevertheless, he was entrusted with the dis- 
charge of the duties of Crown prosecutor. 
Again, a gentleman who lately died was 
superannuated for five years as a Crown 
prosecutor, and still he was allowed to per- 
form the duties of assistant barrister. In 
the one case, a person who had been su- 
perannuated as an assistant barrister had 
been allowed to act as Crown prosecutors 
and in the other, a person superannuated 
as Crown prosecutor had been allowed to 
discharge the duties of assistant barrister. 
From these facts the natural supposition 
was, that Government had great favour 
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and indulgence for incompetency both in 
the assistant barristers’ court and the court 
of quarter-sessions. After adverting to 
another case of incompetency from physical 
causes in one of the Judges, the hon. Mem- 
ber remarked that the circumstances me- 
rited the consideration of the Government, 
jn connexion with the due administration 
of justice. In no country was the adminis- 
tration of the laws more narrowly watched 
than in Ireland; it formed the subject of 
conversation and criticism at home; and 
whatever tended to shake confidence in the 
due administration of justice ought to be 
removed. 

Mr. MAURICE O’CONNELL held in 
his hand a book, published in 1846, en- 
tiled Debate on the First Reading of the 
Protection of Life (Ireland) Bill, by R. 
D. Browne, Esq., M.P. The writer stated 
that Ireland lost 300 faithful representa- 
tives by the Union; and then, referring to 
the division, and adapting a poetical quota- 
tion, he exclaimed— 

“Of our three hundred, thirty-three 
“Have fought a new Thermopylz.” 
Among those 33 was the hon. Member 
who had just addressed the House. The 
book contained his own speech, reported by 
himself. [Mr. D. Browne: No.| Well, 
the book was edited by him. The hon. 
Member then read an extract from the 
speech of the hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon Browne), in which that hon. Mem- 
ber had maintained that coercive measures 
had always been ineffectual in putting 
down outrage in Ireland, because they had 
been unaccompanied by any remedial 
measures. It was, therefore, with some 
feeling of humiliation and shame that he 
(Mr. M. O’Connell), as an Irishman, rose 
in that House when he found an hon. 
Member from Ireland now advocating 
doctrines which twenty months ago they 
repudiated with scorn, and who now pro- 
posed to yote for a measure to which at 
that time they would have scorned to give 
their aid. He alluded not merely to the 
hon. Member who had just sat down, and 
who he was sorry to say had obliged him 
to adopt this position with reference to 
him, but he also alluded to the speech of 
thehon. Gentleman the Member for Meath. 
He had to complain of a little want of fair 


play on the part of the hon. Gentleman. | 
| lay it by every possible method that Parlia- 


Hon, Members were now present who could 
bear him (Mr. M. O’Connell) out in what 
he was about to state. At the suggestion 
of several Irish Members—himself amon gst 
the rest—the hon. Member for the city of 
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Limerick forbore bringing on a notice 
which he had on the list on Thursday last, 
in order not to delay the debate on the 
Bank question, on the distinct understand- 
ing that he should have—as he wished to 
speak on Irish distress—an opportunity of 
doing so. An Amendment was to have 
been moved by the hon. Member for the 
county of Limerick (Mr. W. 8. O’Brien), 
and seconded by the hon. Member for the 
city of Limerick ; and in the absence of 
the hon. Member for the county of Limerick, 
that Amendment had been moved by his 
(Mr. M. O’Connell’s) brother; yet the hon. 
Member for the county of Meath, having 
made that stipulation, turned round upon 
him and accused him of going out of the 
question; and he said further, that distress 
in Ireland had nothing to do with outrages 
in Ireland, although it had been admitted 
on every occasion that agricultural dis- 
tress in Ireland was the frightful source of 
discord. He had ever been amongst the 
first to denounce agrarian crime; but 
where there was a party in a country that 
had no remedy by law, and that was 
driven out to starve, what human nature 
was there, let him ask, that could with- 
stand such temptation to crime? Would 
they like to see such an experiment in 
England? But the hon. Members for 
Mayo and Meath appeared to be astonished 
that some of them (the Irish Members) 
should resist this Bill at this stage. Let 
it not be forgotten, however, that they had 
permitted the first reading of the Bill, 
when, if they had chosen, they could have 
prevented the measure from being brought 
in even yet. But they did not; and why ? 
Because remedial measures were promised; 
because in 1846 they had upon record, on 
the first reading of the Coercion Bill of 
that year, that the present Government 
would propose a measure for the settlement 
of the vexed question of landlord and ten- 
ant in Ireland. That measure was put off 
upon one pretext and another, and now the 
Government asked them to sanction a 
measure for infringing the constitution, 
without accompanying it with any measure 
of an ameliorating character. Was it to be 
wondered at, then, that under these cir- 
cumstances they should take every possible 
means to prevent the further progress of 
this Bill, or that they should strive to de- 


mentary usage afforded them, until Go- 
vernment declared what it was they intend- 
ed to do with the much confused and much 
abused relations of landlord and tenant, 
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and how they proposed giving justice and 
protection to the peasant ? He had objec- 
tions to this Bill on grounds extraneous to 
the Bill itself. He objected to it particu- 
larly on account of a conversation which 
had taken place between the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth and 
the right hon. Baronet the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. It would 
also be in the recollection of the House 
that the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Tamworth suggested the propriety of 
establishing a detective police in Ireland; 
and it would be in the recollection of the 
House that the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department stated that such a force 
was in the course of organisation, and that 
they were not merely to be employed for 
the detection of an intention to commit 
crime, but that they were to be employed 
on a roving commission throughout the 
country, and go about among the people, 
in order to ascertain who those were who 
were ready to commit crime, and then re- 
main watching until the schemes of the 
parties should be brought to such a stage 
as that the law might lay hold of them. 
That, he was sure, was a system which no 
Englishman would sanction. He, as an 
Irishman, could not hear of it wishout 
shame and indignation This, therefore, 
was a strong additional reason why he 
would not give any further power to the 
Government by this Bill. 1t was a measure 
not merely for supporting and carrying out 
the spy system, but one for absolutely or- 
ganising it. Such a system led to perjury, 
to all sorts of crimes, and even to the 
murder of the unfortunate agents employ- 
ed under it. 
the head of the Home Department had 
stated, in answer to the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth, that a detee- 
tive police was now being organised—that 
they were to have a corps not merely of 
oceasional recruits in this service, but a 
body of men fully disciplined, fully appoint- 
ed, and fully accoutred, acting with the 
authority of Government under the name 
of a detective police; but which really and 
truly would be a force employed, though 
perhaps not so intended by the Govern- 
ment, in entrapping the people into crime, 
for the purpose of earning ‘‘ blood money.” 
During the last Parliament there was a 
considerable discussion on a portion of the 
spy system. The right hon. Gentleman 
then at the head of the Home Department 
(Sir J. Graham) was accused at the time 
of having encouraged the opening of let- 
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ters at the Post-office; and one of his 
most active assailants was Punch; and he 
(Mr. O’Connell) recollected, that in that 
publication there was an engraving of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir J. Graham) in. 
structing the letter carriers in the art of 
opening letters, drilling them, and giving 
them the word of command. Noy he 
should hope, if this detective police were 
established under the present Government, 
that at all events they would have the sue. 
cessor of the right hon. Gentleman—he 
meant the present Home Secretary—de. 
picted in the same way and in the same 
lively manner, giving instructions to a 
corps of Irish informers. Such a measure 
as that now proposed was without pre- 
cedent in the history of any country except 
that of Ireland. The crimes which ce- 
curred in some parts of Ireland were as 
abhorrent to his feelings as they could be 
to those of any man; and he had used all 
the influence which he possessed to enforce 
obedience to the law as the primary duty 
of the people; but because he abhorred 
crime, it did not follow that he must ap- 
prove of a grossly unconstitutional mea- 
sure like that now proposed. Te fully con- 
curred in the maxim which his late father 
always so forcibly inculeated—‘ He who 
violates the law is the worst enemy of Ire- 
land ;”’ but whilst denouncing individual 
transgressors, he could not consent to a 
wholesale violation of the constitution. 
Crime in Ireland would be suppressed by 
the tenantry themselves, if the landlords 
would set the example by exerting them- 
selves in re-establishing order. The mea- 
sure before the House was a landlords’ 
Bill; its object was to aid grinding land- 
lords who neglected their duty. Why had 
not the Landlord and Tenant Bill been 
brought into the House before the second 
reading of this Bill was proposed ? Why 
had not its leading provisions been stated ? 
It was understood that the Bill was ae- 
tually in print, and, therefore, there could 
be no valid reason for not putting the 
House in possession of its enactments. 
Report upon report had been made upon 
the subject, but yet nothing had been done 
respecting it. Lord Deyon’s report con- 
tained several suggestions which he would 
enumerate. In the first place, it was sug- 
gested that tenants should have leases and 
compensation for improvements which they 
made upon their land. That suggestion 
had not been carried into effect. In the 
next place, it was suggested that landlords 
should build houses for their tenants, a” 
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that the burdens on land should be reduced 
and put under better regulation. Tow 
stood the case at present? Had the bur- 
dens on land been reduced and put under 
better regulation ? On the contrary, 
where the tenant paid 1s. in rates in 1845, 
when Lord Devon’s Commission terminated, 
he paid 3s. or 4s. now. He should say 
that it would be much better to set the 
constitution totally aside, than to endeay- 
our by a Bill of this sort to make the people 
pay that which in their best days they 
could hardly be expected to pay. In such 
a state of things it would be a tremendous 
exercise of power to come in upon the peo- 
ple with an additional police force in any 
district which the Lord Lieutenant might 
be pleased to indicate. 
pleasure. He might put any district he 
thought proper under the operation of the 
Bill. It could not have been forgotten 
that elsewhere, as well as in the course of 
the present discussions, much had been 
said about what were called denunciations 
from the altar. Now, he possessed the 
best evidence that, in a very recent case, 
the clergyman accused of one of these de- 
nunciations, that of Major Mahon, was 
perfectly innocent of the charge, having 
never uttered a word on the subject. But, 
notwithstanding all that had been said with 
reference to this matter, he could not help 
asking them what they in England would 
think of a man recently come into a con- 
siderable estate who, having a village near 
his demesne, took from the villagers the 
little fields in which they were accustomed 
to graze their cows and raise their poor 
pittance of food, in order to add them to his 
great demesne? What would be thought 
of a landlord whose tenantry were in the 
utmost want of fuel, and who would not 
allow them to gather the waste wood in 
his plantations, but took care to have it all 
made up into faggots and sold for his own 
profit? Until the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government put on the table of the 
House remedial measures for Ireland, they 
would find him ready to obstruct, by every 
means in his power, the progress of the 
present measure. 

Mr. GARDNER wished to state to the 
House the reasons why he was disposed 
to give a somewhat reluctant support to 
this Bill. A matter of 200 constables and 
4 partial disarmament were not very strong 
measures to put down robbery and murder; 
neither did he foresee, like some more sus- 
ceptible Gentlemen, any assault against the 
liberties of Ireland in this Bill, although 
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he admitted that those liberties had been 
in abeyance ever since Ireland was a coun- 
try, and that they would continue to be in 
abeyance, so far as this Bill was concerned, 
whether it was accepted or rejected. At 
the same time, he regretted that the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government had 
not more clearly indicated the remedial 
measures which he intended to propose for 
Ireland. That country had long groaned 
under a bad aristocracy and an alien priest- 
hood; and besides that, we had robbed the 
Catholics of their property, and ruined the 
manufactures of the Irish. As he was fully 
convinced that religious animosities were the 
main cause of misgovernment in Ireland, 
he reminded the House that the outward 
and visible sign of that misgovernment, 
the Protestant Established Church, still 
existed. He did not indeed pretend that 
the present outrages in Ireland were di- 
rectly chargeable upon that grievance, or 
that they would be pacified simply by its 
removal. He had, he confessed, very little 
faith in the immediate operation of any 
remedial law, or any remedial set of laws, 
upon the condition of Ireland. We ought to 
retrace every single step of misgovernment 
before we could even hope to begin to tran- 
quillise Ireland. 


“ Delicta majorum immeriti luimus.” 


Mr. KEATING said, he considered 
it necessary to give the House some infor- 
mation on several of the topics which had 
been under discussion. The right hon. 
Baronet had cited the case of Mr. Roe; 
and that case had been mentioned by se- 
veral other hon. Members. So far from 
the Romish priesthood being parties to the 
agrarian outrages so common in some parts 
of Ireland, the very reverse was generally 
the fact. In the chapel of the parish in 
which Mr. Roe resided, the priest, after that 
gentleman’s death, mentioned his loss in 
terms of the greatest regret. He said Mr. 
Roe was a great loss as a resident gentle- 
man, as a magistrate, as a poor-law guar- 
dian, and in every relation of life. He was 
said to be a great loss to the country ; that 
the subscription to the poor in that district 
had been originated by Mr. Roe; and that 
that gentleman had subscribed more than 
was expected from him. The priest show- 
ed also that Mr. Roe’s mother and sister 
had established by their own personal ex- 
ertions a soup kitchen, and had thus saved 
the lives of many poor famine-stricken 
creatures. He mentioned these facts be- 
cause the hon. Gentleman near him had 
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read a letter which implied the reverse of 
these facts. He could not support the 
Bill, because he conceived it would be a 
complete failure without remedial mea- 
sures. In order to show how much more 
effective mild treatment was than coercion, 
the hon. Member mentioned an estate of 
300 acres in Tipperary which at one time 
had on it the worst tenantry in all Ireland; 
so bad, that on the priest being removed, 
they nailed up the chapel door, and would 
not allow mass to be performed, and it was 
not performed until the introduction of a 
military force into the neighbourhood. 
The estate had been for many years in 
Chancery, and the people were unaccus- 
tomed to the payment ofrent. For a long 
time no one would purchase this estate, 
until, at length, Mr. Pennefather—now 
Baron Pennefather—bought it, and from 
that moment there had been but one man 
from that estate before a court of assize. 
Mr. Pennefather told them, ‘‘ You must 
pay me a fair rent, and I will do so and 
so; I will do my part, and you must do 
yours.”’ If other men would do as he had 
done, there would be no occasion for co- 
ercion. He would not, therefore, support 


any measure which did not conciliate the 


people. 

Mr. FAGAN moved the adjournment of 
the debate. 

Sir G. GREY hoped the Motion would 
not be pressed. The hon. Gentleman was 
a new Member of the House, and when he 
was informed that, in future stages of the 
Bill, there would be ample opportunity of 
addressing the House, he was sure the 
hor. Member would not act unfairly or 
offer a factious opposition. There was 
great inconvenience, and it was contrary 
to the usual practice of the House, to dis- 
cuss the Bill generally on an Amendment. 

Mr. FAGAN said, that his conduct 
would never render him obnoxious to the 
charge of being factious; but he felt that 
the line of argument pursued that evening 
by some of those whom they thought sup- 
ported their views demanded some reply. 
It was therefore not fair to call upon him 
to forego this opportunity, the more parti- 
cularly as there were other Irish Members 
who wished to address the House at this 
stage of the proceedings. When the mea- 
sure proposed was one of coercion for Ire 
land, whatever course they might adopt, 
ought not to be called factious. He pro- 
posed now to act strictly according to pre- 
cedent; and those Gentlemen who now held 
the reins of Government had acted in a 
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similar manner when in opposition, with. 
ont being called factious. 

The House divided on the question of 
adjournment :—Ayes 18; Noes 289: Ma. 


jority 271. 
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Walmsley, Sir J. 
Walter, J. 

Ward, H. G. 
Watkins, Col. L. 
Wawn, J. T. 

West, F. R. 
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TELLERS. 
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Sir GEORGE GREY hoped hon. Mem- 
bers would allow the Order of the Day to 
be read that night, as the debate might be 
taken on the second reading. 

Mr. O’CONNOR moved that the House 
do now adjourn. 


O’CONNELL seconded the 


Mr. M. 
Motion. 
Motion withdrawn. Order of the Day 
read. Bill to be read a second time the fol- 
lowing evening. 
The original Motion was then agreed to. 
House adjourned. 
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Tuesday, December 7, 1847. 


MinuteEs-] Took the Oaths.—Earl of Liverpool. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, December 7, 1847. 


Minoures.] Pusiie Bitts.—1° Public Works (Ireland), 

PetiTIons Presented. By Mr. B. Cabbell, from Mary- 
lebone, and Mr. Halsey, from Stafford, against Removal 
of Jewish Disabilities. ——By Mr. E. B. Roche, from Cork, 
for the Abolition of Ministers’ Money (Ireland).—By 
Mr. Hume, from Lambeth and Surrey, for Inquiry into 
the Case of the Rajah of Sattara—By Lord J. Stuart, 
from Magistrates of Seotland, for Alteration of Law re- 
specting Personal Estates (Scotland). 


CHANGING THE VENUE (IRELAND). 

Sm J. WALSH, observing that the 
Attorney General was in his place, begged 
to repeat the question he had put to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman last night— 
namely, what was the present state of 
the law with respect to the power of 
changing the venue in criminal cases in 
Ireland, and whether the law of Ireland on 
this subject differed from the law of Eng- 
land ? 





751 = The Trade with Brazil. 


The ATTORNEY GENERAL stated, 
that since the hon. Baronet had put this 
question last night, he had looked into the 
subject, and was now prepared to answer 
his inquiries. There were, both in Eng- 
land and in Ireland, many statutes which 
provided that, in the case of felonies or 
misdemeanors, offences might be tried 
either in the county in which such offences 
were committed, or in the county in which 
the offenders were apprehended. By the 
law of England and of Ireland, the place of 
trial, both of felonies and misdemeanors, 
might be changed in every case where 
there was reason to believe that a fair and 
impartial trial could not be had. The 
course of proceeding was this: after a 
Bill had been found by the grand jury the 
indictment was removed into the Queen’s 
Bench by writ of certiorari; when the 
proceedings were thus taken into the 
Queen’s Bench grounds must be stated on 
affidavit to show the Court that there was 
reason for granting the application; and, if 
the grounds so stated were satisfactory, the 
venue was directed to a foreign county. 


COPYRIGHT IN THE COLONIES. 

Viscount MAHON inquired whether 
any of our colonies had availed themselves 
of the Act of last Session, whereby the 
Crown was authorised to suspend the oper- 
ation of the statutory prohibition against 
the importation into any colony of foreign 
reprints of English books, in cases where 
the legislature of the colony made such a 
provision with respect to the rights of the 
authors as should be approved by the 
Crown ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE answered, that 
two among the North American Colonies, 
namely, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
had passed colonial Acts, and sent them 
here for confirmation, imposing a duty of 
20 per cent upon the importation of what 
were before pirated editions of English 
works published in the United States, and 
providing that the proceeds of that duty 
should be remitted for the benefit of those 
who had the copyright in this country. 
Her Majesty’s Government entirely ap- 
proved the principle of these Acts; but 
there were certain details which appeared 
objectionable, and therefore the Acts had 
been returned with the statement of those 
objections; but the details would, no 
doubt, be satisfactorily arranged. 


THE TRADE WITH BRAZIL. 
Mr. J. WILSON asked whether infor- 
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mation had not been received from Rio de 
Janeiro by the last arrival thence, that the 
Brazilian Government had issued a decree 
imposing a differential duty of one-third 
extra from and after the Ist of July next 
upon all ships, and their cargoes, entering 
Brazilian ports from countries where Bra. 
zilian ships were not received upon the 
terms of the most favoured nations—g 
decree which at the present moment would 
include English ships. 

Viscount PALMERSTON had received 
a few days ago from Lord Howden a Bra. 
zilian newspaper, containing a copy of a 
decree which tallied with the account given 
by the hon. Member. It stated, with re- 
ference to a former decree of 1844, that 
from the Ist of July next an addition of 
one-third would be made to all customs 
duties upon the cargoes of vessels coming 
from countries which should not place Bra- 
zilian vessels upon the footing of those of 
the most favoured nations. It stated that, 
with regard to those countries which now 
gave this advantage to Brazilian ships, the 
existing indulgence should be continued to 
them only until the Ist of July next, un- 
less they should bind themselves by conven- 
tion to continue that advantage to Brazil- 
ian ships for a specific period. 


PARLIAMENT OF IRELAND. 

Sir G. GREY, with reference to the 
Motion which stood first on the paper, in 
the name of the hon. Member for Notting- 
ham (Mr. F. O’Connor), begged to remind 
the hon. Member that it was the opinion of 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—in which 
opinion Her Majesty’s Government entirely 
concurred—that it was of great importance 
the decision of the House on the measure 
for the repression of crime and outrage in 
Ireland should be obtained as speedily as 
possible. He wished to ask the hon. 
Member if he considered his Motion of so 
urgent and imperative a character that it 
was necessary to interpose the discussion 
upon it between the stages of the Bill for 
the suppression of crime in Ireland? 
There would be ample opportunity in the 
course of the Session for bringing the sub- 
ject forward; and he only wished to put it 
to the hon. Member if he thought it neces- 
sary to interpose ‘t between the second 
reading of the Bill from the full discussion 
of which he did not desire to shrink. 

Mr. O’CONNOR said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had placed him in a very un 
fair and disagreeable position, because he 
was perfectly aware of the popularity of 
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the measure for which he (Sir G. Grey) 
sought precedence, and of the unpopularity 
ofthe measure of the subject of his (Mr. 
(0’Connor’s) Motion. But as he considered 
the discussion upon his Motion ought 
to precede, and was not inappropriate 
to the question for which the right hon. 
Gentleman sought precedence, the right 
hon. Gentleman would excuse him when 
he heard his reasons for seeking to 
bring forward the question at the ear- 
liest opportunity. He trusted the right 
hon. Gentleman would not consider he 
was actuated by any spirit of factious op- 
position to the Bill before the House in 
introducing his Motion at present; and he 
promised he would delay the House as 
little as possible. He would proceed with 
the Motion of which he had given notice, 
viZ.— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire and report on the means by which the dis- 
solution of the Parliament of Ireland was effected ; 
on the effects of that measure upon Ireland and 
upon the labourers in husbandry and operatives 
in manufactures in England ; and on the probable 
consequences of continuing the Legislative Union 
between both Countries.” 

He was aware of the disagreeable position 
in which he had been just placed by the 
request of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site; but had witnessed the patience of the 
House in a very irritating discussion on a 
very irritating subject, and he trusted 
their indulgence would likewise be extend- 
ed to him on the present occasion. It was 
necessary to bring the topic forward as 
speedily as possible for this reason, that 
when an agitation was carried on in the 
country for a great national purpose, the 
earliest opportunity should be taken by 
the advocates of the principle at issue in 
the agitation to ascertain the opinion of 
the House of Commons uponit. Moreover, 
a great many Members had suddenly be- 
come converts at the general election to 
the doctrine of repeal; and he wished to 
give those Gentlemen the earliest opportu- 
nity of redeeming their pledges in the 
honest manner in which he was sure they 
would, He had, in order to secure unani- 
mity, adopted, contrary to his own views, 
the very words of the Gentleman now de- 
ceased who brought forward this subject 
in 1834; and as to any jealousy of him 
(Mr. O’Connor), he was the first man who 
ever gave notice of a Motion of this char- 
acter; he withdrew it in 1833, owing to 
the appeal of that Gentleman, now no 
more; but powers of coercion being sought 
for, there naturally came under consider- 





ation the whole state of Ireland, the conse- 
quence of which was the demand for those 
powers. He (Mr. O’Connor) should not 
enter into any discussion of the relative 
merits of Saxons and Irishmen; he ought 
to be the last man in the House to cast 
any reflection upon the English, for, when 
the Irish were comparatively unergetic and 
indolent, nearly 3,500,000 of the English 
people petitioned for a repeal of the Union. 
If a Committee were now refused, the Irish 
people must conclude that there was some- 
thing which would not bear thelight. He 
should leave statistics to others, and place 
his appeal upon higher ground than the 
falling off of exports or imports, or of agri- 
culture. If the House should say that 
their title was by conquest, he should ask 
what statute of limitation there was against 
a country redeeming and regaining its 
right by conquest again when it should be 
able to do so; and if, on the other hand, it 
was alleged that it was the wish of the 
Irish people that the Union should take 
place, then he would show in Committee 
that that was not so; or if it should be 
said that the two countries were so bound 
up together that it would be dangerous to 
sever the tie, then he would ask how it 
happened, that while England hastened on 
to the goal of perfection, Ireland had been 
as rapidly retrograding ? He should trace, 
very briefly, the title of the Crown of Eng- 
land to the dominion of Ireland, dividing 
his address into four parts. The first title 
that England had attempted to establish 
to the dominion of Ireland was by the 
Charter of Edgar, in 964; next he (Mr. 
O’Connor) should pass to the 33rd_ of 
Ilenry VIII., showing that during that 
time both nations were Catholic, and that 
therefore the disturbances or outrages 
could not have had their origin in religious 
distinctions; then he should go on to the 
American revolution in 1776, thence to 
1800, and then to the present time; and 
of the whole period it would be his object 
to show that every revolution in Ireland 
was created by the English by blood, or 
by the English by birth, or by English 
Protestants ranged against the Catholic 
Irish people, and that in no single instance 
was there an entirely Catholic revolution. 
Those revolutions were fomented by Pro- 
testants, who sought to augmént their own 
power by making the Catholic people their 
dupes, at the same time limiting the power 
of that very Catholic people. If he should 
be able to establish this by historical evi- 
dence, he should have made out a strong 
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case for investigation; at all events, he 
should have relieved the Catholic people of 
Ireland from all those aspersions which 
had been cast against them by hired his- 
torians, who represented them as a people 
always disaffected towards this country. 
The first title set up for the dominion of 
England over Ireland was the Charter of 
Edgar the First, said to be signed at Glou- 
cester; but Leland, an historian mostly 
favourable to England, said it was a docu- 
ment of doubtful authority at the best, and 
that consequently it could not be considered 
anything like a fair title. The next was 
that claimed by the supposed conquest of 
Henry II., a.v. 1169. The king of 
Leinster asked a letter of licence from 
Henry to engage his subjects to reconquer 
that province, which gave rise to the inva- 
sion of Strongbow. In 1192, Henry II. 
went over to Ireland with the bull of Ni- 
cholas Breakspeare, an English Pope, 
reigning under the title of Adrian IV., 
but he remained there only a short time, 
and made no conquest of the country. 
Adrian professed to bestow the sovereignty 
on him, for the ostensible purpose of bring- 
ing the Irish Church more thoroughly with- 
in the jurisdiction of Rome, and for the 


equivalent of the ‘‘ Peter’s pence,’’ which 
was a penny out of every house in the 
country. The value of that title it would 
be idle to discuss in an English House 


of Commons. The next title was that 
arising out of the alleged conquest of the 
country by John, who was sent over at 
twelve years of age to receive the sub- 
mission of the lords of Ireland at Water- 
ford. But it was an historical fact that 
the very next day after the submission the 
war against the rule of England com- 
menced, which proved that it could not 
have been real, only feigned. The pro- 
fligacy and tyranny of the prince and his 
courtiers had the effect of completely alien- 
ating the hearts of the lords and people 
of the country during the short period of 
his stay in it. The title of Henry was 
chiefly, if not altogether, from the donation 
of the Pope, which in itself was ostensibly 
for the purpose of making Ireland more 
Catholic; but it was well known that in 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries, 
the clergy and missionaries of Ireland had 
propagated the light of the Christian faith 
over every part of Europe with such effi- 
cacy as to earn for their country the noble 
title, Insula sanctorum et doctorum. The 
falsity of the English titles was too appa- 
rent to dwell upon; and he would show that 
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the title of conquest was no better, because 
it was an historical fact, that from the pe. 
riod of the English invasion to the days of 
the ruthless Cromwell, and the rebel King 
William, the English had been obliged to 
surrender every foot of ground which they 
had gained through their numerical supe- 
riority the moment they withdrew their 
forces from Ireland. The next title after 
that derived from John was the submission 
of all Ireland, as it was termed, to Richard 
II., a.pv. 1395, one curious condition of 
which, as alleged by Sir John Davis, an 
historian of no credit, was the entire sur- 
render of all the land in the country to 
the king. But, happily for the interests 
of truth, there was a French soldier with 
the English court—Sir John Froissart— 
and he told a different story, for he said 
that not only was there no submission of 
the lords, and therefore no surrender of 
the land, but that, on the contrary, the 
Irish completely harassed the invaders out 
of their country. In 1399 there was an. 
other invasion of Ireland by Richard IL; 
but he did not go further than Dublin, 
where he spent a month in every kind of 
debauchery, and whence he returned to 
England in all haste on learning that the 
Duke of Lancaster had landed, and was 
advancing towards London. The next 
title to Ireland was the conquest of Henry 
VIII., up to which it would be borne in 
mind the religion of both countries was the 
same, and therefore no revolt or opposition 
to England could have arisen out of the 
difference of creed. James I. created forty 
boroughs to swamp the representation of 
Ireland; and in his time Poyning’s Act 
was passed, by which the legislative fune- 
tions of the Irish Parliament were trans- 
ferred to England. Up to the period of 
the Union he would show that, in point of 
fact, Ireland had no legislature; and that, 
consequently, no act of that body could 
unite the countries. Cromwell, after the 
murder of his king, sacked Ireland, and 
plundered the people of their property, 
dividing it among his followers. Previous 
to his time Ireland had been confiscated 
only by piecemeal, the king, James I., 
asking only for six counties now, and six 
counties then, to satisfy the lust of gain, 
and the ambition of his courtiers. Then 
there came the glorious Revolution of 
1688, so called, in which James II, 
through his own folly and cowardice, sur- 
rendered his claim to the sovereignty of 
the country. From 1688 to 1768, however, 
there was not a single step taken to col- 
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quer the country; but in 1763, when Lord 
Townsend was sent over to Ireland a new 
attempt was made to effect it—viz., by 
corruption. It was ascertained that the 
distribution of patronage among the gentry 
who composed the Irish Parliament was a 
surer mode of conquest than the force of 
arms; and accordingly the House of Com- 
mons was immediately corrupted by the 
representative of the royal power in that 
country. At the period of Lord Town- 
send’s arrival in Ireland, a seat in the 
Irish Parliament, which was then for life, 
was worth only 500/.; but that nobleman 
having obtained an Octeunial Bill, it rose 
at once to 8001. In 1776 the revolt of the 
American colonies of England took place. 
Up to that period the people of Ireland 
were, in the words of a great writer, 
“ brayed in a mortar,” and reduced to the 
lowest depths of misery and degradation 
by plague, pestilence, and famine. In fact, 
there was nothing in the country then but 
coercion and distress. With the revolt of 
the colonies came the difficulty of the Eng- 
lish Ministers; but still it was not the 
Irish Catholics that took advantage of 
them. That advantage was taken by the 
Irish Protestants—chiefly the landholders. 
Poyning’s Act was procured to be re- 


pealed, and Ireland was declared inde- 
pendent of England in her legislative ca- 


pacity. Then, as if by magic, arose that 
armed force, known as the Volunteers, 
under the command of Lord Charlemont : 
and then, also, as if by magic, the price of 
a seat in the Irish Parliament rose from 
8001. to 2,500/.—for it was clear that 
nothing but corruption could effect the sub- 
jugation of Ireland. The most desolating 
days of Ireland were those of Lord Charle- 
mont and the Volunteers, because the great 
body of the people were made instruments 
to subserve the interests and advance- 
ment of the few. The mass of the Volun- 
teers—who were Catholices—were com- 
manded by Protestant officers, who did 
only what they considered would be bene- 
ficial to themselves—among which was to 
increase the price of boroughs; and it was 
upon record that Lord Charlemont himself 
had distinctly declared that he would be 
ho party to any alteration in the existing 
laws, except they were made on the broad 
basis of Protestant ascendancy. Was it 
wonderful, then, that when the French Re- 
Volution broke out—shaking society to its 
very centre—the Irish Catholics should 
look to the Catholics of France for example 
and for redress ? Again the English Min- 
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ister was frightened; for he had to send all 
his available force to France; but he had no 
cause to be frightened, for when the Volun- 
teer gentry attempted a second time to 
take advantage of the Irish people to obtain 
further concessions for themselves, the 
Catholic population refused to stir unless 
under the guarantee of Parliamentary re- 
form. The Whigs promised all, but per- 
formed nothing; for Charles James Fox 
had, when he got into power, defined Par- 
liamentary reform as the exclusion of Go- 
vernment Commissioners from seats in 
the House of Commons. Dumourier, the 
French general, however, sold the liberty 
of the world; and for the period Parlia- 
mentary reform was at an end. The only 
advantage which the Catholics obtained 
was in 1776, when they were permitted to 
purchase land—the land of their fathers, if 
they had the money to pay for it, and to 
hold it under certain restrictions. In 1798, 
the Irish Rebellion broke out. The history 
of that event remained to be written. Ire- 
land had given this country some of her 
most celebrated warriors, statesmen, and 
poets: but she gave her no historian as 
yet, because her literature had been de- 
stroyed with her liberties. After that fol- 
lowed the Union. How was that measure 
carried ? In 1797, Lord Moira said, in the 
House of Lords, that it would be better to 
submit to the claims of the Irish people, 
and suffer them to continue to legislate for 
themselves. The value of the Union was 
co-ordinate with the names by which it had 
been effected. He would not enter into 
statistical details on the subject, nor at- 
tempt to show the House what was known 
to all who gave the history of the period 
the slightest attention, how Ireland had 
increased in prosperity under an indepen- 
dent legislature—how her imports and 
exports had increased. What he should 
show was the corruption by which the 
Union was effected, and the fraud that was 
practised upon that country. In 1780, 
Ireland did not owe a fraction, notwith- 
standing the ages of privation she had pre- 
viously endured. In 1800, when the Union 
was effected, she owed 14,009,0001. That 
was what she got from Lord Charlemont’s 
Volunteers. He (Mr. O’Connell) could 
quote the opinions of Lords Plunkett, and 
Grey, the Irish Attorney General, Saurin, 
and the Irish Chief Justice, Bushe, as well 
as other high authorities on the subject, to 
prove the corrupt means employed to effect 
the Union, and also to show that the re- 
sults which had ensued from it were pre- 
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dicted at the period as a consequence of 
that misgovernment which might have 
been easily anticipated. When the Union 
was carried, Ireland was not in the posi- 
tion of a fair contracting party; for there 
was no parity between the burdens borne 
by her and those borne by the country with 
which she was united. Ireland was then 
in a state of duresse, and every article of 
the treaty had been violated within sixteen 
years from its occurrence. The exche- 
quers of the two countries, for instance, 
had been ecnsolidated; and, instead of two- 
sixteenths of the interest upon the united 
debt, she was called upon to pay as much 
as could be extracted from her resources. 
He would now come to the material point 
at issue at that period. What was the 
casus belli—the irritating question between 
the Irish people and the Irish Parliament ? 
It was Catholic Emancipation. Was it not 
Catholic Emancipation? The written and 
implied contract at the time of the Union, 
was Catholic Emancipation. But Ireland 
never had a Parliament. The Irish Par- 
liament was, in fact, nothing more than 
a registration court for English Acts of 
Parliament. From 1780 till the Union, 


England, by using corruption, by giving 


places and pensions, enabled the Irish 
Parliament to ride roughshod over the 
Irish people. He had shown that Ireland 
never had a Parliament. The Irish Par- 
liament was corrupt; it was governed 
through the means of its boroughs, and 
the owners of those boroughs were bribed 
by the English Government with places 
and patronage. Instead of reforming the 
Irish Parliament, England destroyed it; 
and the reason was, as he would prove, 
because the repeal of Poyning’s Act had 
made them independent of England. What 
did Lord Castlereagh do? He pledged 
himself to give emancipation. But he 
violated the Union, and he violated the ar- 
ticles of the Union. The people petitioned 
against the Union. He would not refer to 
those who had sold their country for lucre 
—Plunkett, Saurin, and others. He look- 
ed on such men with disdain. They had 
at first protested against the Union as 
iniquitous and self-destructive to Ireland, 
and yet they afterwards were mean enough 
to accept money and pensions from the 
enemy. The only thing that the House 
could do, or ought to do, was to grant a 
Committee to inquire into the way in which 
the dissolution of the Irish Parliament was 
accomplished. If Government refused 
this, it would go forth to the Irish people 
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that the Irish Members who wished for 
this Committee had made such a strong 
case that Government could not answer it, 
If the Motion for a Committee, were resist. 
ed, then Government would stand eon. 
demned in Ireland. It was not one and a 
half million only which were given to bribe 
the Irish Parliament. It was because 
England looked with an eye of apprehen. 
sion on the part Ireland would take in the 
event of a war that this sum was saeri- 
ficed. What were the bribes offered to 
Irishmen? The price was 15,0001. for a 
borough or a peerage. All who had politi- 
cal influence were bribed. If a commoner, 
he was made a peer; if a peer, he received 
increased patronage and 15,0001. But 
how did the English Government keep 
faith with Ireland in respect to the repre- 
sentation at the time of the Union? In. 
stead of giving Ireland 260 Members, or 
170, or even 165, the lowest number to 
which it was shown by comparison of popu- 
lation she was entitled, you only gave her 
100 Members. There were 500 Members 
for England, with nine millions of people; 
and only 100 for Ireland with six millions. 
Was this a fair representation, or could 
the Irish people be otherwise than dissatis- 
fied with the arrangement ? Besides that, 
the parties sent to the House of Commons 
were only those who would be sure to 
prove themselves the minions and tools of 
the English Government. The first act 
of these Members was to pass a law in fa- 
vour of absentee landlords and against the 
Catholics, and thus to lay the foundation 
of that system which, after so many years 
had elapsed, you now asked for Coercion 
Bills to put down. You asked for Coercion 
Bills to protect the property of Irish Peers 
from depredation. The Irish Peers were 
men who had not a single quality to recom- 
mend them, except their hostility to Ire- 
land. In 1735 the Irish Protestant Par- 
liament passed the Tithe Agistment Act, 
by which the Protestant owner of 4,000 
acres paid not a penny in tithes; while the 
poor Catholic widow, who scraped the ma- 
nure from the roads, which she applied to 
the potato patch that furnished her with 
food, was compelled to pay tithe under this 
Act. When the Act was repealed in 1823, 
the landlords immediately waged a de- 
structive war against tithes. As soon as 
they were touched by the repeal of the 
law, they were the first to take up the cry 
for the abolition of tithes. They shot or 
transported all who attempted to shift the 
burden on their shoulders. He spoke with 
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a due sense of his responsibility. He had 
been tried in 1832 for resisting the pay- 
ment of tithes; but he was not an artful, 
designing demagogue; he did not expect 
to gain anything by the course he had 
taken; and he might go farther and say, 
that in the whole course of his existence 
he had never travelled a mile or eaten a 
meal at the expense of any man, though 
he had conducted more contested elections 
than any one; without even accepting a 
fee for his services as a barrister. He 
was not one who went about the country 
attempting to create bitter feelings. He 
was not one who lived only on discord. 
That was the qualification by which he 
sought to establish his right to speak in 
that House. He would now come to an- 
other question which had been made a 
great handle of in that House—he referred 
to the proposal of increased emigration 
for Ireland. He contended, if one thing 
was more disgraceful to a nation or a Go- 
vernment than another, it was the attempt 
to seduce men to leave the land of their 
birth to go to a foreign country. And 
when we saw toiling Irishmen here, taking 
the lion’s share of labour, carrying their 
hods at your docks and public buildings, 
while their own country was a barren wil- 
derness, to what could it be attributed but 
to the want of proper government, and to 
the neglect of Government in not develop- 
ing the resources of the country? He 
laid it down as an axiom, that no danger 
could result from social improvement—for 
from social improvement proper govern- 
ment would naturally spring. If social 
improvement was attained, improvement in 
the representation would follow; and Go- 
vernment then would find a difficulty in 
buying off men, as they now bought off 
political agitators, who merely agitated for 
their own sordid purposes. He was for 
extending liberty—not that liberty which 
degenerated into licentiousness. It seem- 
ed, however, to be the rule that those who 
took the lion’s share of glory were also to 
have the lion’s share of punishment. He 
had been in prison oftener than any hon. 
Member in that House; and he attributed 
the respect for the ordinary law which the 
people showed to that cireumstance. No 
poor man of his party had ever gone before 
4 jury without being provided with the best 
counsel, paid for with money out of his 
own pocket. Many hon. Members in that 
House, barristers, had been employed 
and paid by him to defend poor men; 
and he could call on them to confirm 
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what he asserted, that he had never 
shrunk from his share of responsibility. 
He would now come to the material ques- 
tion of free trade. He was happy to see 
the leader of free trade and the learned 
Doctor present. He held the Doctor in 
the highest respect; and as to the leader, 
he believed there did not exist a more able, 
honourable, or upright man than the hon. 
Member for the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
He had met the hon. Member but once, 
and then he saw beneficence in his face. 
He flattered himself he was a bit of a phy- 
siognomist; he looked at the hon. Member, 
and he saw humanity, generosity, and be- 
neficence in his countenance. There was 
one question connected with free trade 
which free-traders seemed to blink. He 
alluded to the necessity, owing to the 
Union, which existed for Irish labourers 
to come over to this country and to com- 
pete with the English labourers for work. 
This naturally caused the poor-rates to 
augment, and also took 30,000,000/. away 
from the labourer of this country by the 
competitive labour of the Irish. Would it 
not be better to have these 30,000,0002. 
secured to the English labourer, with a 
reduction of the poor-rates? This would 
be effected by a repeal of the Union, which 
would allow the Irish labourers to return to 
their own country. This was a vital ques- 
tion, far more so than any question of Ex- 
chequer-bills or Bank charters. Labour 
was the source of wealth. It was folly to 
attempt to pass Coercion Bills. All legis- 
lative labour would be lost until that sys- 
tem was adopted which secured to the 
labourer the fruits of his toil. The Eng- 
lish people were looking into the question. 
The influx of Irish paupers caused them 
to reflect. They wanted to know why this 
influx of Irish paupers should continue, 
when these paupers were required at home 
to cultivate the lands. Honour to the 
Saxon! though, after the manner in which 
his country had been attacked by the press 
here, he might be supposed to entertain 
no very friendly feeling; yet he said, hon- 
our to the Saxon! He had lived among 
them a long time, and could bear testi- 
mony to their amiability and straightfor- 
wardness. He would now come to the 
question of a separate Parliament. Irish 
Members when they came here had no 
power; they were too few in number. He 
laid it down as a truth, that, from 1793 to 
the present time, all estates in Ireland had 
been cultivated according to the science of 
politics, and not according to the science 
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of agriculture. If Ireland had been pro- 
perly governed, we should not see, after 
nearly half a century, that one year she 
came to England for alms, and the next 
for a Coercion Bill. He had shown that 
when Ireland was free, no country in the 
world had ever improved with such rapid- 
ity. He had already stated that there 
never had been a Catholic revolution. The 
oath of the United Irishmen was to this 
effect, that all parties and all religions 
were to combine to effect Parliamentary 
reform. In the conspiracy of 1798, there 
were only four Catholics implicated; they 
were otherwise all Protestants. There was 
no such thing as a religious outbreak known 
in Irish history. He would read the names 
of the list of conspirators of 1798. At 
the head of this list were the names of his 
father and his uncle, Lord Castlereagh, 
Grattan, and others. There was another cir- 
eumstance which the House, he thought, 
would see was an enormity—namely, that 
the whole of the staff in Ireland, not only 
up to the time of the passing of the Act of 
Union, but up to the present time, were 
all Protestants; whether sheriffs or lords- 
lieutenant, the magistracy were for the 
most part Protestant. In the barony of 


East Muskerry, in the county of Cork, 


there was not a single Roman Catholic 
magistrate. One of the circumstances 
which had tended to widen the breach be- 
tween England and Ireland, was the ex- 
change of the militias. Yes, England had 
sent a licensed band of plunderers into 
Ireland, and Ireland had exchanged an 
Orange force for them. These were facts 
which irritated the public mind. He con- 
tended that it was mere folly to denounce 
the Roman Catholic priests in Ireland as 
fomenters of the evils which distracted Ire- 
land. These men were members of some 
of the first families in the country, who 
kept in their possession the title-deeds of 
estates which had been wrested from their 
families; these were the men who were 
called upon to visit their flocks, often on 
the property which had been their own 
family’s. ‘There was not a mountain pass 
which the priests did not know—there was 
not a hovel they did not visit. And these 
were the men who had their armorial bear- 
ings over the mantelshelf, and the title- 
deeds of their family estates still in their 
possession. If at the battle of Waterloo, 
instead of Wellington conquering, Napo- 
leon Bonaparte had conquered, and Na- 
poleon had partitioned out this land among 
his followers, and had brought with him 
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Roman Catholic priests to whom the Bed. 
fords should pay tribute—he would ask the 
noble Lord whether he would not, under 
such circumstances, gladly have availed 
himself of any opportunity of ridding them. 
selves of an alien priesthood, and to re. 
cover their lands, to the possession of which 
there was ‘no statute of limitation. He 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Dungarvon (Mr. Sheil), whe. 
ther he, as a member of a persecuted 
faith, derived any honour from being asso. 
ciated with those who had degraded his 
country? Te would reeall the recollection 
of those honoured men who were hunted 
into caves, and whose only security lay 
under the protection of bayonets. But he 
(Mr. O’Connor) would still hope that the 
right hon. Gentleman, who was such an 
ornament to his country, would yet cause 
gladness throughout Ireland by his aban- 
doning the position which he now occupied, 
and confessing the error of his present 
ways. With reference to the Union, Ire- 
land, as a nation, had no voice in it. The 
country was coerced by the presence of 
150,000 military. In the consideration 
of the subject of his Motion, he would beg 
to call the attention of the House to the 
present state of Europe. Let them look 
to Spain and to Portugal. The present 
state of Switzerland might be regarded as 
that of a great boiler in the centre of Eu- 
rope. Let the House reflect on the sym- 
pathy which was evinced by America for 
the wrongs of Ireland. As soon as Ame- 
rica should be free to act, he said in the 
face of that House and of the country that 
if ever Ireland should require support, 
America would come to the relief of her 
flesh and blood, and that America would 
rescue Ireland. He believed that by some- 
thing like reciprocity, with a Parliament 
sitting in England, and a Parliament sit- 
ting in and for Ireland—if agriculture in 
the latter kingdom were successfully car- 
ried out—the Irish would be better cus- 
tomers in the markets for manufactures; 
and that, instead of looking all over the 
world for food, we should have a colony 
at our own door. As he was aware that 
there were many hon. Gentlemen who 
would take part in this debate, he would 
merely observe that he had laid before the 
House, in the course of his address, the 
history of his country, divided into four 
periods—from 964, the date of the charter 
of Edgar, to 1542, that of Henry’s inva- 
sion; from 1542 to 1776, the epoch of the 
revolt of the British American colonies; 
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from 1776 to 1800, the period of the 
Union; and from 1800 to the present 
time. He had shown that there had not 
been a single war of Catholic insurgents— 
that every war had been waged by Protes- 
tant gentlemen making tools of the Catho- 
lie people. He had shown that in the year 
1780, Ireland did not owe a halfpenny; 
whereas in a comparatively short period 
subsequently, she was frightfully involved. 
He had shown that every article of the 
Union had been violated, and that Govern- 
ment was carried on upon a corrupt sys- 
tem, resting upon an abuse of patronage. 
He asked now to have a Committee grant- 
ed to inquire into these things. He thought 
he was entitled to the gratitude of those 
Gentlemen who entered that House pledged 
to repeal, for giving them an opportunity 
of redeeming their pledge. For himself, 
he would never hold a seat if he did not 
keep every pledge; nor would he give a 
pledge if it were not in conformity with 
his feelings and opinions. He knew that 
he was looked upon as a destructive and 
revolutionist; but he would assert that he 
was doing more than any other man to 
create an improved social state. He had 
been called an infidel and an anarchist; 
but he stood there for the altar, the throne, 
and the cottage. But he wished to see the 
altar the footstool of God, and not the 
couch of man; he wished to see the throne 
based on the affections of the people, in- 
stead of the lust of the aristocracy; and 
for the cottage, he wished to make it the 
castle of the freeman, instead of the den 
of the slave. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber concluded by again reading his Mo- 
tion. 

Sm G. GREY was sorry that the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. O’Connor) had felt he had 
aright to complain of the appeal which he 
had made to him in the beginning of the 


evening to postpone his Motion; for that ap- | 


peal had reference simply to the public in- 
terest, and to the advancement of business 
which was felt to be of public importance. 
He did not know what the feelings might be 
of those hon. Gentlemen who came from the 
sister country, to whom the hon. Member for 
Nottingham had appealed, to show their 
gratitude for the opportunity which he had 
given them of redeeming their pledge; but 
he could not help thinking that the hon. 


Member himself must now be convinced 


that he would have exercised a wise dis- 
cretion if he had abstained from pressing 
this Motion. It appeared to him that the 
conclusion of the hon. Member’s speech 





was the most discreet part of it; for if he 
had not distinctly read the terms of the 
Motion with which he was about to termi- 
nate his address to the House, there were 
very few Members in it, he would venture 
to say, who could have conjectured what 
the Motion of the hon. Member would be. 
The hon. Member began with the reign of 
Edgar, and went through the history of 
Ireland from that period with great ra- 
pidity. The hon. Gentleman had certainly 
improved the leisure which he had enjoyed 
since he last made his appearance in that 
House, and had acquired a large stock of 
antiquarian lore and historical information, 
with which the House had not before been 
favoured. If the hon. Member possessed 
this knowledge formerly, the hon. Member 
had not previously displayed to Parliament 
his stores of knowledge. He was re- 
minded, however, that he was mistaken 
in this respect. He believed the House 
was favoured by the hon. Gentleman with 
information of a similar kind on a former 
occasion, including the autobiographical 
notice with a portion of which the House 
had been indulged that evening ; and, on 
the occasion in question, the hon. Gen- 
tleman had commenced from an early pe- 
riod, demonstrating his descent from the 
ancient kings of Ireland. But he must 
really ask the hon. Gentleman whether 
he intended that the Committee for which 
he had moved should take that wide and 
discursive range of subjects which the hon. 
Member’s own speech had occupied? At 
what period of the history of Ireland 
were their inquiries to commence? The 
hon. Member had touched, with a very 
light and rapid hand, upon the various 
evils which had afflicted Ireland; but he 
had utterly failed in demonstrating that 
a repeal of the Union would cure those 
evils, or that those evils which he had 
shown had existed in Ireland from an early 
period could be fairly ascribed to the 
Union. When he recollected the manner 
in which this question had been discussed 
on a former occasion, and the able writings 
which had issued from the press upon the 
subject, he was not prepared to say that 
the question was not one which Parliament 
should entertain; but he felt it impossible 
to treat it seriously when brought forward 
as it had been that evening. If the hon. 
Gentleman thought that the subject of 
the repeal of the Union was of such great 
and pressing importance, why did he not 
directly and manfully take the opinion 
of the House on that question; and why 
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not move that the House resolve itself 
into a Committee of the whole House to 
discuss it? He really thought that this 
was a much fairer mode of dealing with the 
subject than moving for a Select Commit- 
tee to make inquiries which would occupy, 
not merely the present Session, but all the 
Sessions during which the present Parlia- 
ment could last. [Mr. O’Coynor: No!] 
If the Committee did not go back to a 
more remote period, they must at least 
go back to circumstances which occurred 
nearly half a century ago. He asked the 
hon. Gentleman whether these events were 
not well known; whether they were not 
matter of history ; and whether any neces- 
sary information on the subject was want- 
ed? The hon. Gentleman seemed to think 
that patronage had been largely exercised 
to bring about the Union, and that since 
the Union, also, the patronage of the 
Government had been improperly bestow- 
ed, because some Irishmen, who were 


subjects of the United Kingdom, received 
their fair share of public employments. 
Did the hon. Member believe that if the 
Irish Parliament were established to-mor- 
row, there would be an absence of all pat- | 
ronage exercised by the Government; or | 
that Members of Parliament would be so 


patriotic as to refuse patronage when of- 


fered to them; or that constituents would | 


instantly cease to prefer those requests 
which were commonly made by consti- 
tuents to Members of Parliament, and even 
occasionally by the constituents of Irish 
Members? He would ask the hon. Mem- 
ber what evil would, in his opinion, be 
remedied by a repeal of the Union? He 
did not now deal with the question whether 
any evils had been really occasioned by the 
Act of Union or not; he was only dealing 
with the speech of the hon. Gentleman. 
The hon. Gentleman had said that the 
Irish labourers interfered with the rate of 
wages received by the English labourer ; 
but did the hon. Member mean to accom- 
pany his Motion for a repeal of the Union 
by a measure prohibiting Irish labourers 
from entering England ; or did he mean to 
say that an Irish Parliament would pass 
laws which would prohibit their emigration 
from their own country? There was, no 
doubt, some pressure upon the industry 
of this country from competition with Irish 
labourers ; but those labourers benefited 
themselves by coming here, and frequently 
proved, by their industry, a valuable class 
of men. He thought that, instead of aim- 
ing at complete severance, we should en- 
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deavour, by fair and considerate legislation, 
to consolidate and bind together the two 
countries. He regretted the tone which 
the hon. Member had adopted in regard to 
religious differences. He was sure that 
the. spirit of successive Governments had 
been of late years to avoid the sectarian 
bigotry which ‘marked the Administrations 
of former times. The hon. Gentleman had 
endeavoured to make this a question be. 
tween Protestant and Catholic; but he (Sir 
G. Grey) hoped that these differences be. 
tween Protestant and Catholic were losing 
much of their bitterness. He thought that 
the Committee could lead to no beneficial 
result, and might induce the delusive no. 
tion that the House was prepared to enter- 
tain the question of the propriety of repeal. 
ing the Union. He really hoped, there- 
fore, that this Motion might be disposed of 
without that long debate which the hon. 
Gentleman seemed to anticipate. 

Mr. O’CONNOR, in explanation, beg- 
ged to say that he was quite ready to pro- 
pose a distinct Motion for the repeal of the 
Union, and expressed a hope that the right 
hon. Gentleman would second it. 

Mr. H. GRATTAN said, that the hon. 
Member for Nottingham had thought pro- 


per to say that he (Mr. Grattan) knew no- 


thing of history. In return, he might be 
allowed to say that the hon. Member him- 
self knew nothing of it. When the hon. 
Member said, that Mr. Grattan was a re- 
bel, he said what was not the fact. The 
hon. Member for Nottingham had called 
Mr. Grattan a rebel, and that statement 
was false. The statement in the paper 
read by the hon. Member was a falsehood. 
He knew Mr. Grattan better than the hon. 
Member could know him; and Mr. Grattan 
never was an United Irishman. The hon. 
Member had done more; he had not only 
libelled Mr. Grattan, but he had libelled 
Lord Charlemont; and he (Mr. H. Grattan) 
would not sit in any assembly where Lord 
Charlemont was libelled without answering 
his traducer. Lord Charlemont did not sell 
the Volunteers, neither did the Volunteers 
seli their country. The hon. Member had 
also libelled Mr. Ponsonby. It was not 
the fact that Mr. Ponsonby was in the list 
to which the hon. Member had referred. 
Neither Mr. Ponsonby nor Mr. Grattan 
ever belonged to the Society of United 
Irishmen, though they did belong to the 
Volunteers. [ Mr. O’Conxor made a ges 
ture of assent.] The hon. Member admitted 
that he was right; then why had he not 
the civility and « courtesy to ask him before- 
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hand whether it were correct that Mr. 
Grattan and Mr. Ponsonby were United 
Irishmen? He did not wish to quarrel 
with the hon. Gentleman; but he would 
fight him upon this ground to the last drop 
ofhis blood. He objected to this setting of 
party against party—this exciting of jea- 
lousy—this reviving of things that were 
obsolete, and this constant reference in the 
time of affliction and distress, when they 
ought to co-operate together, to old griev- 
ances. He appealed to the good heart of 
the hon. Gentleman, for although he wish- 
ed that House to believe it was as black as 
it could be, it was not so black as he would 
make them believe it was. The hon. Gen- 
tleman on a memorable occasion in the 
county of Meath stood by him like a man 
of courage when he had a bayonet at his 
breast and a sabre over his head; and he 
would stand by the hon. Gentleman when 
he acted rightly, as firmly as he would op- 
pose him when he was acting wrongly. He 
did not say that this was a claptrap Mo- 
tion, but it might tend to frustrate the ob- 
ject the hon. Gentleman had in view. If 
the hon. Gentleman proposed a Motion for 
the consideration of the Act of Union, he 
would support him; but not when he came 
under a mask, libelling Lord Charlemont, 
the Volunteers, Mr. Grattan, and Mr. Pon- 
sonby, and then thought he could sit down 
there unanswered. Ife charged the hon. 
Gentleman with four libels, and in calling 
upon that House, as the jury, to convict 
him, he pronounced the hon. Gentleman 
“guilty, upon his honour.”’ 

Mr. J. O'CONNELL said, the hon. 
Gentleman who brought forward the Mo- 
tion had thought it necessary to make 
some species of apology to Irish Members 
sitting on the Ministerial side of the 
House; but he assured the hon. Member 
there was no necessity for any apology, for 
those Irish Members felt no jealousy at 
the hon. Gentleman’s having brought for- 
ward this subject. The right hon. Baro- 
net who followed the hon. Gentleman had 
asked what could be the utility of con- 
sidering the subject now; but he thought 
there should not be an entire oblivion cast 
over the scenes of the year 1800. but that 
the reprobation of mankind should be at- 
tracted to the enormities committed by the 
Government of that day, in order to carry 
themeasure of the legislative Union. Forty- 
seven years had passed since Ireland was 
deprived of her right of making laws for 
herself; and what had been the conse- 
quence? That she had been reduced to a 
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state below which there was none deeper, 
except that of utter annihilation or total 
ruin. What was her condition before the 
Union ? Lord Clare, who was one of the 
artificers of that Act, and who was one of 
the deadliest enemies to the independence 
of his native country, declared in the Irish 
House of Lords that in the history of the 
world no nation was ever before known to 
make in so small a space of time the same 
progress in arts, commerce, manufactures, 
and all that could upraise the condition of 
a nation, as Ireland, during the short 
period of eighteen years that she enjoyed 
the entire freedom of her own Parliament. 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Huskisson had also said 
that up to 1780 the policy of England had 
always been to cripple Ireland, and deprive 
her of her natural resources; and Lord 
Castlereagh, one of the chief artificers of 
his country’s ruin, in 1803 declared that 
Ireland had during the same eighteen 
years he had referred to made a progress 
that had astonished the world. The con- 
sequences of the Union to England had 
been not less disastrous than to Ireland. 
England might prosper in her own mate- 
rial wealth; but so long as, by her neglect, 
she left Ireland to decline in her condition, 
she would never derive any advantages 
from the trick by which the Parliament of 
the sister country had been annihilated. 
Every victory which had been won under 
the English flag was tarnished by her 
cruelty to Ireland ; and whenever the Eng- 
lishman was heard to boast of his constitu- 
tion and his country, the foreigner, point- 
ing across the Channel, would always find 
in Ireland a ready retort. There was an 
annual external drain of 6,000,000/. upon 
the resources of Ireland, as a consequence 
of her connexion with England, which 
made it a matter of utter impossibility that 
she could sustain the burdens at present 
imposed upon her, or advance in the same 
ratio as either of the other British isles. 
Recently her misfortunes had been aggra-* 
vated by a visitation of Providence in the 
complete destruction of the potato crop. 
This deficit in her ordinary capital amount- 
ed atleast to 16,000,000/., and as the po- 
tato might be said to have represented the 
currency of Ireland, the evil so occasioned 
had been enormous. A short time ago 
the labourer had been paid with the potato; 
by the potato the farmer paid his rent; by 
means of the potato the farmer obtained 
clothing for his family; by the potato large 
classes were fed; and now the substitute 
was money. This being the case, the pre- 
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vailing distress in Ireland was easily to be 
accounted for; and it would be well if the 
House now considered if some cheap cur- 
rency might not be substituted as a substi- 
tute for the deficiency created by the loss 
of the potato. With regard to the money 
part of this question, he thought he was 
bound to make out a case in order to jus- 
tify the words he had used the previous 
evening. The terms of the Act of Union 
had expressly stipulated that Ireland should 
not be subjected to bear any of the bur- 
dens of the debts of England contracted 
before 1800—the incumbrances of the two 
nations being at the time very dispropor- 
tionate ; and the principle was recognised 
on all hands that the annexed country 
ought not to be saddled with any of the 
debts of the annexing country. The fund- 
ed and unfounded debts of England were 
then 420,000,000/., and those of Ireland 
about 28,000,000/. Ireland, it was agreed, 
should contribute two-seventeenths to the 
imperial expenditure; and even Lord Cas- 
tlereagh admitted that this proportion was 
too large. The stipulation was to be main- 
tained so long as there was an absence of 
certain contingencies; and, in the event of 
either of these, the erasure of the national 
debt or the improvement of the circum- 
stances of Ireland, until there was com- 
plete equality in wealth between Eng- 
land and Ireland, taxation was to be made 
equal, and the imperial ineumbrances 
were to be borne in the same proportion. 
Neither of these contingencies had arisen; 
on the contrary, the debt of Ireland, by 
legislative mismanagement and injustice, 
had increased out of all proportion. In 
1800 it was 24,000,0002., and in 1817 it 
was 120,000,000/.; the increase altogether 
being 59 per cent for England, and about 
300 per cent for Ireland; and yet it was 
declared that a casus had been made out 
for a consolidation of the Exchequers, and 
that the time had come when taxation 
ought to be made equal. The consolida- 
tion of the Exchequers had been accom- 
plished in direct violation of the terms of 
the Act of Union, and all the subsequent 
financial measures founded upon that con- 
solidation were, in consequence, as com- 
pletely illegal as they were grossly unjust. 
Ireland, it might be, had failed to contri- 
bute equally; but no good reason could be 
shown why she should have done se. Eng- 
land had failed to maintain, by separate 
taxation, the separate liabilities imposed 
on her by the Act of Union; and the re- 
sult of the policy of Parliament had been 
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to make Ireland bankrupt, thus crippling 
one country while they crushed the other, 
Whatever happened to increase the expen. 
diture of England, operated in absorbin 

every available shilling from Ireland. He 
calculated that since the Union Ireland 
had paid 60,000,000/. more than her pro. 
per share, and, on that ground alone, he 
claimed for her the consideration of this 
country in a period of distress, not as a 
grant of charity, but an act of justice. As 
to separate taxation, England only paid 
10,500,0001., while her proper share, ac. 
cording to the interpretation of the Act of 
Union, was 15,000,0001., and in that esti- 
mate he reckoned the income-tax, which 
was only laid on four or five years ago; so 
that the fact was, deducting the income. 
tax, England only paid about 5,000,0001. 
of separate taxation. It has been asserted 
that Ireland had had compensation for all 
this, in an indirect way, since the Union, 
being free from certain imposts, as the 
assessed taxes; but he contended that 
there was no force in that argument, 
as Great Britain had relieved herself 
in far greater proportion from those taxes 
than she had relieved Ireland. In the 
aggregate, Great Britain had relieved her- 
self from 47,000,000/., while she had re- 
lieved Ireland from only 2,000,0001. of the 
same taxation. All this time Ireland paid 
the expenses of her civil and military es- 
tablishments; for, although defrayed out 
of the Consolidated Fund, it came out of 
that part of the fund which was produced 
by Irish money. The remittances from 
the British Exchequer to Ireland, since the 
Union up to January 1, 1845, had only 
been 7,500,0001., while the total remitted 
from the Irish Exchequer to the British 
had been 26,700,0001., being a balance of 
19,200,0002. in favour of Ireland, or, ad- 
ding to the remittances since 1843, a total 
excess of remittances from Ireland of 
19,789,591. Such were his general views 
of what England owed to Ireland in regard 
to money matters; and when the question 
came before the House in a fairer and 
more legitimate manner, he should be pre- 
pared to develop his argument at greater 
length. He had, in drawing to a conclu- 
sion, to notice the last part of the hon. 
Gentleman’s Motion, viz. the effect of the 
Union upon the poorer classes in Ireland, 
a subject which, as the hon. Member had 
well stated, deserved the attention of the 
House. In consequence of the poverty of 
Ireland, and the superior wealth of this 
country, there was a constant immigration 
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of paupers into England. This was one of 
the evils which the Union had brought 
upon them. The poor-rates of this country 
were enormous, in consequence of this im- 
migration—the people were impoverished 
by the number of paupers that came among 
them, and the existing distress in Ireland 
had greatly aggravated the evil. He would 
be content to be covered with shame and 
ridicule if his prediction was not realised— 
that the consequence of the Irish poor-law 
—in which many hon. Members gloried as 
providing a remedy for the pauperism of 
Treland—would be that it would stimulate 
the immigration of paupers into this coun- 
try. He maintained that the poor would 
find their way into this country as surely 
as water found its level. The effect of the 
poor-law would be to break down the 
classes upon whom the poor-rate fell, and 
add them to the general mass of paupers. 
He did not speak of the present distress; 
he spoke of what would be found to be the 
permanent effect of the poor-law, which 
they thought was to take Ireland off their 
shoulders. The right hon. Baronet (Sir 
G. Grey), in his brief answer to the speech 
of the hon. Member for Nottingham, had 
alluded to the repeal debate in 1834. Since 
that debate had been alluded to, he (Mr. 
0’Connell) would take the liberty of re- 
minding the House of the promise then 
solemnly made by one of the largest ma- 
jorities on record in rejecting a Motion 
which was supported by forty Members 
identified with the Irish people—a promise 
which obtained the sanction of the House 
of Lords, and the concurrence of the Sove- 
reign then on the Throne, and which was, 
therefore, a pledge from the three estates 
of the realm, viz., that in expressing their 
resolution to maintain the legislative Union 
inviolate, they were determined to ‘‘ perse- 
vere in applying their best attention to the 
removal of all just causes of complaint, 
and to the promotion of all well-considered 
measures of improvement.’’ Had that pro- 
mise been carried out ? What grievances 
had been removed? Were not the people 
of Ireland at that moment erying out for 
relief, and could not obtain it ? Did not the 
Government confess that the landlord and 
tenant question constituted a serious griev- 
ance, and did not that grievance still re- 
main unredressed, the Government having 
put it off from time to time in consequence 
of the difficulties with which it was sur- 
rounded ? Thirteen years had elapsed since 
the promise was made which he had just 
quoted, and their grievances were still un- 
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redressed. Nay, more, the promise had not 
merely been unfulfilled, it had been actually 
violated. They had Coercion Acts imposed 
upon them in place of obtaining a removal 
of grievances; they had had a scanty and 
crippled Municipal Reform Bill thrust upon 
them; their elective franchise unjustly li- 
mited, and which was declining every day, 
and yet no hand was raised to remedy it. 
There were a thousand other grievances 
which had never been touched. He did 
not mean to taunt the House with this ; 
he merely wished to remind them at the 
beginning of a new Parliament, when they 
were starting under fairer auspices than 
usual, of the solemn pledge and covenant 
which had been made to Ireland—a pledge 
which had been ratified by the House of 
Peers and the Throne, and which, there- 
fore, ought to be as binding as a legislative 
Act; and he conjured the House to con- 
sider the necessity of granting them at last 
a full, entire, and ample redress of those 
grievances which they were pledged to re- 
move. For himself, he believed that the 
repeal of the Union would prove the only 
real benefit to his country. The great and 
wasting evil of Ireland was the draining of 
money out of her; and he saw no means of 
restoring this vital necessary except by the 
re-establishment of a domestic legislature. 
A tax on absenteeism, which some looked 
to as a remedy, was a forced and unna- 
tural expedient—though he admitted that 
occasionally it might be necessary to have 
recourse to artificial remedies for artificial 
evils; but in this case he would give the 
means of inducing absentees to return 
home without any such interference. A 
native Parliament would bring them back 
again. It would be their interest to return 
and watch the progress of legislation and 
its effects upon life and property. A do- 
mestic legislature, therefore, would supply 
the landlords with a direct self-interest in 
remaining at home; it would stop the drain 
of money out of Ireland, and lead to its 
being spent in that country; it would re- 
vive trade and commerce; it would enable 
the people of Ireland to be better because 
richer customers to England, and in this 
way would benefit both countries—for he 
could not suppose such a solecism in the 
providence of God as the prosperity of the 
one country hurting that of the other; it 
would make the empire prosperous and 
happy at home, and strong and irresistible 
in its power abroad. 

Mr. TRELAWNY was of opinion, not- 
withstanding all that had fallen from the 
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hon. Member who had just sat down, that 
Ireland was far too lightly taxed. He saw 
no reason why the income-tax should not 
be extended to Ireland, or why assessed 
taxes should not be imposed. He was sure 
he spoke the sense of the country when he 
declared that the burdens of Ireland, in- 
stead of being, as the hon. Member had 
alleged, too heavy, were far too light. He 
therefore hoped that the Government would 
not be induced by the constant howl of the 
Irish Members—by their continual dunning 
and boring for money—to yield to their 
unreasonable demands. With respect to 
the repeal of the Union, he believed that, 
if agreed to, the result would be that the 
people of the north of Ireland would not 
tolerate being domineered over by the peo- 
ple of the south; that a civil war would 
consequently ensue; and that after a time 
a military despotism would be established, 
and we should then be in greater peril than 
ever from such dangerous neighbours. He 
had thought that the Chartists of England 
and the Repealers of Ireland were at vari- 
ance with each other; he knew they used 
to be; but it would appear that their feuds 
were at length healed up, and that they 
were now overbidding each other for popu- 
larity in the same cause. With respect to 
the Irish landlords, he thought their case 
exceedingly hard—seeing that if they re- 
mained on their estates they were liable to 
be shot, and that if they were absent it 
was proposed to make them liable to addi- 
tional taxation. They were thus placed 
between two fires. The hon. Member had 
appealed to the English people to do more 
for the Irish, and had endeavoured to show 
that, as regarded the past, Ireland owed 
nothing to England. That was a good rea- 
son why John Bull should not give any 
more; for if Ireland disallowed the debt 
which was already owing, what chance was 
there of getting back that which was now 
asked? One could hardly help mixing up 
the Coercion Bill with this debate. He 
confessed he was one of those who strongly 
sympathised with the Irish people when 
the Arms Bill was passed. He was not 
then convinced that it was a fitting mea- 
sure under the circumstances; but he now 
certainly regretted his conduct in voting 
against it on that occasion. He considered 
himself in some degree responsible for the 
outrages which had followed. But, even 
if he had not changed his opinion upon that 
point, the present measure was one of a 
totally different character, and to which 
the same strong objection could not apply. 
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He was surprised, indeed, to see any oppo. 
sition offered to a measure which every one 
must know to be absolutely necessary ; 
and, if the opposition were continued, he 
thought the Government would be justified 
in carrying the provisions of the Bill at 
once into effect on their own responsibility, 
and then calling for an indemnity. Unless 
they did something of this kind, all those 
who had been marked out for assassination 
would be assassinated in the interval. He 
would not say that hon. Members delayed 
the passing of the Bill with that intention; 
but certainly such would be its effect, 
Some years ago one of the most unpopular 
votes a Member could give was in favour 
of a Coercion Bill; but this was no longer 
the case. The public felt that the Minis. 
ters would be unworthy of their position 
if they did not propose such a measure, 
He gave them great credit for the manner 
in which they had carried out the provi- 
sions of the Irish Poor Law. It was es. 
sential to the proper working of that law, 
however, that the landlords should be en- 
abled to improve their estates; and this 
could only be done by a totally different 
mode of cultivation from that which gene- 
rally prevailed. This rendered it necessary 
that there should be ejectments; because 
the farms were often in the hands of a 
great number of persons, and the small 
farmers were unable to use the proper ma- 
chinery, and unless those small tenants 
were dispossessed, and ejectments effected 
by wholesale, it was utterly impossible that 
the land could be properly cultivated. This 
seemed a hard measure—he admitted it 
sounded harsh—but he was convinced that 
it was the only thing that could lead to 
the permanent good of the people them- 
selves. The hon. Member (Mr. 0’Con- 
nell) had last night attempted to show that 
the murders had not taken place without 
some palliating circumstances; but, unless 
the hon. Member had had a better defence 
to offer than he had yet produced, the hon. 
Member should have let the subject alone. 
What justification had he offered in regard 
to the case of Mr. Roe? ‘The reason 
assigned for that murder was, that Mr. 
Roe had broken faith with a tenant. He 
had great respect for the Irish tenantry; 
but if every man who told a lie to them 
was to be shot, he could not help thinking 
it was rather hard treatment. He con- 
cluded by saying that the proposed Coer- 
cion Bill must be passed immediately; 
otherwise the murders would inerease 
tenfold. 
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Mr. 0’ FLAHERTY said, the hon. Gen-| sion of a question of such magnitude re- 
tleman who had just down was altogether | quired more notice. Let him not be un- 
unacquainted with the state of Ireland. | derstood to express regret at the introdue- 
There was no Member in the House who | tion of the subject on any other grounds. 
was more anxious to suppress the atrocious | He trusted he should not be accused of 
crimes which had recently disfigured his | being actuated by any feelings of jealousy; 
unfortunate country than he was, nor one | for let it be introduced by any hon. Mem- 
more ready to strengthen the hands of Her | ber, however generally opposed to his own 
Majesty’s Government, could it be shown | views, he should still have felt bound to sup- 
that the ordinary laws of the country were | port it. As the question had been brought 
carried out with impartiality and vigour. | before the House, he felt that he could not 
He should consider it his duty to vote | shrink from his duty in voting for the Com- 
against the Arms Bill in all its stages, be- | mittee, which he believed to be a most ra- 
cause he knew that the ordinary law was | tional and reasonable course, inasmuch as 
not carried out with impartiality. He {a Committee must necessarily be appointed 
would mention two instances of this. One| for the purpose of inquiry. As they had 
of them occurred at the Galway assizes, | just appointed a Committee to inquire into 
where a man was tried for seduction and | the question of the currency, he trusted 
murder. He was convicted, but some} they would be induced to follow the ex- 
points were reserved, which were ably ar-| ample in the present instance. Before 
gued before the twelve Judges, who, how- | expressing his opinions on this subject, he 
ever, confirmed the sentence. Yet, not-| must be permitted to advert to the speech 
withstanding this, the man, if he was not} of the hon. Member for Tavistock, which, 
pardoned, was allowed to die of fever in| he confessed, he had heard with consider- 
the jail. The other case was one of bigamy, | able surprise. It occurred to him that the 
which was tried at Dublin. Here, too, the | speech of the hon. Member had been pre- 
man was convicted; but some points were | pared for the purpose of being delivered on 
raised, which the twelve Judges again over-| the Coercion Bill; and that probably, as 
ruled. He was sentenced to seven years’|the hon. Member had not succeeded in 
transportation; he was sent to the Peniten- | finding an opportunity of delivering it then, 
tiary for a few months; and now he was en-| he had thought he might dovetail it into 
joying the salubrious air of Southern Italy. | the present discussion. It appeared to him 
It was all very well to talk of the poor-law, | a most unfortunate exhibition on the part 
but as an active administrator of that law, | of the hon. Member. He certainly was 
he could tell them that the poor-law was a| greatly surprised to hear the hon. Member 
measure of confiscation, and though even- | apologise for having voted against coercion 
tually it might prove beneficial, yet as a/ ona former occasion, and hoped the House 
means to meet the necessities of the pre-| would pause before granting him absolu- 
sent times, the poor-law was the most pre-| tion. He thought Ireland not sufficiently 
posterous scheme that ever was devised. taxed, but wiscly abstained from giving 

Mr. REYNOLDS said, that as a Mem-| reasons for his belief. Ireland, to be sure, 
ber of that House who believed that the | was exempt from income-tax; but bearing 
restoration to Ireland of a separate legis- | in mind that the whole property of Ireland, 
lature would improve the condition of the | as ascertained under the poor-law valuation, 
people, both in a social and a moral sense, | was only 13,187,000/., and that an enor- 
he had to express his regret that this sub-| mous amount of taxation was imposed ex- 
ject had been introduced at this particular | clusively on the land of Ireland, and that 
time. He had exerted all the influence | this enormous load was now increased by 
which he possessed with the hon. Mover, | the imposition of a poor-law, he was ata 
with the view of inducing him to postpone | loss to think how the hon. Member could 
the consideration of the question for at| justify his assertion. When he spoke of 
least one month; and his motives for giving | 13,187,000/., he must be understood as 
that advice were to afford an opportunity | differing altogether from the hon. Member 
to all those hon. Members who, like him-| for Galway with regard to the poor-law. 
self, were pledged to repeal, to attend there | He rejoiced at its imposition, and believed 
during the discussion of a question of such | that if worked out properly, it was caleu- 
gteat national and, he might say, imperial | lated to lay the foundation of substantial 
Importance. He regretted that he had| prosperity in Ireland. He believed the 
been unable to prevail on the hon. Mem-| principle of the Jaw to be sound, although 
bet, because he thought that the discus- | its details might require considerable im- 
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provement. The land in Ireland was 
enormously mortgaged, and a very great 
part of the 13,000,000/. made its way into 
ths pockets of mortgagees and annuitants, 
by whom not one penny of the tax was 
aid. He knew of an estate worth 
8,0007. a year charged with mortgages 
and annuities to the amount of 6,0001. per 
annum; and he asked, was it reasonable 
that the nominal owner and his tenants 
should pay the entire rate, and the annui- 
tant and the mortgagee escape without 
paying anything? This was a matter 
which required alteration. But the hon. 
Member for Tavistock intimated that there 
was an alternative; that is, the tenant had 
an alternative. He presumed the hon. 
Member alluded to the safety-valve of the 
poor-law. Now, as he must be more 
minutely acquainted with the state of Ire- 
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ber of able-bodied persons employed on the 
public roads there exceeded 130,000, and 
when they ceased to be employed, and the 
Ration Act came into operation, the num. 
ber of persons receiving rations per da 

was 300,000—75 per cent of the whole po- 
pulation. How was the poor-law to work 
there? When the House recollected this 
fact, that the entire rental of Mayo under 
| the sworn valuation for the poor-law was 
jin round numbers only 318,000/. per an. 
num, they would see that it would scarcely 
| afford more than 1l. per head per annum 
for the pauperism of the county. The 

had, moreover, the testimony both of the 
| Protestant and Roman Catholic clergy of 
| Mayo, that the entire rental of the county 
| would not sustain its pauper population for 
| three months. The poor-law provided that 


| no man in Ireland should be entitled to 





land than the hon. Member could pretend | out-door relief who held more than a quar. 
to be, he begged to call his attention to the | ter of a statute acre of land. He held in 
total inability of the property in some parts | his hand a statement of the number of 
of Ireland to bear the burden. He begged | persons holding more than a quarter of an 
to direct his attention to a Parliamentary | acre, who had received rations in different 


paper, published by order of the Poor Law | 
Commissioners within the last month. | 
That paper contained an account of the 
number of men employed by the Govern- | 
ment last year upon the public roads. It) 
gave, on the 26th of March, the aggregate | 
amount of labourers employed under the 
Labour-rate Act at 730,000; and let him | 
remind the House of the fact, also, that 
that Labour-rate Act having ceased, the 
other Act, which empowered the Govern- | 
ment to provide rations for the people in a | 
state of destitution, on the expiration of 
the first Act came into operation; and let | 
him remind the House, that on the 4th of 
July, the number of paupers in Ireland 
receiving rations was 2,606,000. How 
was it possible to maintain such a mass of 
poverty? [An Hon. Memser: How much 
is the poor-rate in the pound?] He was 
asked, how much in the pound the poor- 
rate was? A very proper question, and 
one which he was totally unable to answer. 
He would tell the House why. The poor- 
rate was not a uniform rate, but varied ac- 
cording to the pressure in particular dis- 
tricts. He knew, that in Dublin there 
was one rate on one side of the Liffey, and 
a different rate on the other; in some dis- | 
tricts it amounted to 3s. in the pound, and 
in others to three times that sum. But he | 
must call the attention of the House to the | 


| 
} 


| 
| 





parts of Ireland. In the province of Lein- 
ster he found the number of able-bodied 
men 26,208, women 15,665, and the num- 


| ber of the families of these able-bodied 


persons, 87,324; in Munster, 50,204 men, 
31,878 women, and their families, 152,412; 
in Cork, 86,497 men, 43,213 women, 
their families, 268,192; in Ulster, pros- 
perous Ulster, 25,584 men, 14,404 women, 
their families, 67,055. All these were to 
be turned out, in order to carry out the 
ideas of the hon. Member for Tavistock. 
To secure that beauty of landscape, and 
form those splendidly-planted parks which 
he had so much at heart, these people were 
to be sent across the Atlantic in crazy ves- 
sels, huddled together without sufficient 
ventilation or medical aid—with less care 
bestowed on them than the British Govern- 
ment had taken for the blacks shipped from 
the coast of Africa to be sold on the coast of 
America. But what matter about them? 


“The landlord and his legitimate, ay, and 


his illegitimate rights were to be support- 
ed. If this were a specimen of imperial 
legislation, the converts to repeal, he ap- 
prehended, would enormously increase. He 
trusted he had shown to the House that 
the course advised by the hon. Member 
was impracticable, and, if practicable, that 
it would be cruel in the extreme. If the 
poor-rate should amount to 10s. in the 


difficulty of carrying out the views of the | pound on the entire valuation of the island, 
hon. Member. Mayo contained a popula-| he should have no objection, but would ra- 
tion of 400,000. In March last, the num- | ther rejoice to see that blister put on the 
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packs of the cruel landlords; and he should 
also be glad that the people of England 
should not be called upon to support Irish 
auperism. The Act he believed to be 
right in principle, and as long as he could 
raise his voice in that House or elsewhere, 
it should be raised in defence of that prin- 
ciple. He would not farther digress from 
the subject immediately under considera- 
tion. On the subject of the repeal of the 
Union he had very little to say. The 
question had been so thoroughly discussed 
there and elsewhere, that he knew the 
House would, like himself, regard it as a 
twice-told tale; the figures had been all 
properly worked out, and the whole ques- 
tion had been placed before the Imperial 
Parliament and before the country, by 
men possessing far more ability to place 
the subject in a clear light than he could 
pretend to. It appeared to him, therefore, 
quite unnecessary to discuss the question; 
for it was a pounds, shillings, and pence 
question, after all. He believed that the 
effect of the Union had been to impoverish 
Ireland without enriching England. The 
effect of the Union was, day by day, to 
lower Ireland in the scale of wealth and 
social comfort, without conferring any sub- 
stantial benefit on England. Time was 
when, in Ireland, to ridicule the curl of a 


bishop’s wig was considered disloyal, and 
to refuse the payment of tithes was some- 
thing like high treason; but times were 
altered, and they could now do the one and 


the other with impunity. He believed he 
possessed as extensive an acquaintance as 
most people with his own country — he 
knew its position and condition intimately 
for the last thirty years—and he could 
assure the House that every class of the 
community, from the peer to the peasant, 
felt that they wanted something—felt that 
they were in want of some improvement. 
[Laughter.] He had no objection to hen. 
Members laughing; he liked a laugh, for 
there was something refreshing it; for they 
would be all in better temper, and more 
capable of discussing the question after- 
wards. In Ireland, even the Protest- 
ants began to fold their arms, and ask 
one another what they had derived from 
the Union? It had diminished the number 
of their bishops, abolished a portion of the 
tithes, by taking away twenty-five per 
cent; and the Parliament seemed even dis- 
posed to meddle with the balance. In the 
large towns, the old Protestant-ascendancy 
party were beginning to say that they had 
been attacked in their strongholds—that 
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the corporations which the other party call- 
ed the rotten corporations had been de- 
stroyed, and their influence annihilated to 
a certain extent. He rejoiced at this, be- 
cause it showed that the repeal of the 
Union was no longer a sectarian question. 
The Protestants were now beginning to 
advocate it; and he did not know more un- 
compromising opponents of repeal than 
were some of the Roman Catholic Members 
who had been returned to that House. He 
believed that a strong feeling was growing 
up in Ireland that repeal should be no 
longer regarded as a sectarian question. 
The city of Dublin was to a man most 
anxious to have a repeal of the Union. 
His presence in that House was an evi- 
dence of that anxiety on the part of the 
people; and he had been sent there prin- 
cipally by men who believed that the most 
urgent necessity existed for the repeal of 
the Act of Union. They felt that in that 
House the question had never yet received 
a fair consideration. They believed that it 
was likely to receive a favourable considera- 
tion then; and although he had heard, before 
he had entered that House, that a strong 
party feeling existed, he had experienced 
none of it. He had heard that there were 
two sides to the House, and he now found 
there was only one. Certainly, when the 
object was to introduce a measure of coer- 
cion for Ireland, there was only one side; 
for all parties appeared to be unanimous in 
its favour. It appeared to him that it was 
time the question should be fairly and dis- 
passionately considered. He believed, in 
his conscience, that the strength and sta- 
bility of the empire were involved in the 
repeal of the Act of Union; for every day 
was adding to the discontent and dissatis- 
faction of the people of Ireland. He did 
not think that their opinions ought to be 
lightly thrown overboard; for they formed 
one-third of the empire in population and 
geographical extent. He did not think the 
British House of Commons had sufficient 
local knowledge of the wants of the people 
of Ireland to carry out legislation as it 
ought to be carried out for that country; 
at the same time, he believed in his con- 
science that the majority of that House, 
whether they were Whigs or Tories, were 
desirous of doing the best they could for 
Ireland—they were anxious to ameliorate 
the condition of the people—but, unfortu- 
nately, they did not know how. It hap- 
pened unfortunately for Ireland, that she 
had been quacked. She was like a man 
who, having a slight cold, instead of ap- 
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plying to a regularly qualified physician, 
had recourse to a quack, and after dismiss- 
ing one quack, called in another; and Ire- 
land, subjected to this Whig and Tory 
quackery, was now like a patient in a state 
of absolute prostration. He would remind 
the House that in 1800 they had found 
Ireland happy and prosperous; while every 
year since, she had been deteriorating, and 
now, in the year 1847, she was little bet- 
ter than a great mendicity institution. 
With a population of 8,000,000, she ex- 
hibited an amount of pauperism of at least 
4,000,000. He really wondered the legis- 
lators of that country were not ashamed of 
such a result. He did not blame the peo- 
ple of England altogether; the fault was 
not exclusively theirs, for the Irish people 
were themselves in fault. At all events, 
pauperism existed in Ireland to an enor- 
mous extent; and not only did Ireland 
suffer, but England suffered also. So ex- 
tensive was their pauperism, that it visited 
every nation of the earth. Let them read 
the accounts from Amcrica—let them read 
the accounts from Canada—and they would 
find that the unfortunate emigrants who 
went out to those colonies from Ireland 
carried pestilence and famine across the 
Atlantic. An enormous loss of life had 
taken place not only among those unfortu- 
nate people, but also among the people of 
America. He would ask, was this appal- 
ling system to continue any longer? Had 
they no cure for such a state of things but 
a Coercion Bill? Since the fatal day when 
the Act of Union was carried, they had 
had twenty or thirty Coercion Bills; and 
now, in 1847, the only remedy they could 
devise was a repetition of coercion. No 
man could abhor more than he did the 
crimes that were perpetrated in Ireland; and 
he was particularly disgusted with the atro- 
cious perpetrators of those crimes just now, 
because they had taken the very particular 
time when the people of Ireland required 
aid from the people of England, and their 
conduct had steeled many an English heart 
against any further consideration of Irish 
grievances. He trusted, as some differ- 
ence of opinion existed upon the subject, 
that the reasonable proposition of the hon. 
and learned Member for Nottingham would 
be acceded to. If it was founded upon 
justice and truth, it would prevail; but if 
it was founded upon falsehood and decep- 
tion, the sooner the question was set at rest 
the better. Whatever the fate of the pre- 
sent Motion might be, he trusted that some 
hon. Member would take the sense of the 
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House, and ask leave to introduce a Bil] 
to dissolve the Act of Union. 

Dr. BOWRING had intended to aq. 
dress the House on this subject, not be. 
cause he thought it a very pressing or im. 
portant question, but because it was likely 
to become so from the state of feeling pre- 
valent in the country. He could gather, 
however, from various indications on the 
part of the House, that they were anxious 
to proceed to more practical measures ; 
and he would therefore not trespass fur. 
ther upon their attention. 

Mr. E. B. ROCHE would not have ad. 
dressed the House, but that he found it 
impossible, representing so large and im. 
portant a constituency as he did, to give a 
silent vote upon such a question. He would 
not have suffered himself to be tempted by 
the hon. Member for Tavistock, who had 
taken occasion to deliver a coercion speech; 
but he could not help congratulating that 
hon. Gentleman on his having got rid of so 
much ponderous matter. He (Mr. Roche) 
did not mean to weary the House with a his- 
tory of Ireland; but upon one point he should 
say historically, that they had always hither- 
to misgoverned that country, because they, 
being Englishmen and foreigners, did not 
know how to legislate for it. And the 
particular fact which he should direct him- 
self to prove was, that all attempts upon 
the part of England to legislate for Ire- 
land had tended to misgovernment. Their 
legislation had rendered life and property 
insecure, and had reduced the country to 
such a condition as was presented by no 
other in Europe. They had produced dis- 
content on the part of the people during a 
course of forty-seven years’ mismanage- 
ment; and they were then listening unwil- 
lingly to him because they were anxious to 
pass a Coercion Bill for Ireland. He could 
not wonder the people of Ireland had no 
confidence in them, because he saw no wish 
or desire on the part of the English Go- 
vernment to legislate in accordance with 
the wishes of the Irish people. The Es- 
tablished Church in Ireland had been ad- 
mitted on both sides to be a great griev- 
ance; yet for forty-seven years they had 
not applied themselves to redress it. It 
was a point on which his constituents felt 
very deeply, and was one of those practical 
grievances, the infliction of which the peo- 
ple of Ireland attributed to the mislegisla- 
tion of this country. They had often also 
admitted that, with regard to the franchise, 
the people of Ireland had reason to com- 
plain, and that upon this point redress was 
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required. Yet they had never given it, | Under these circumstances, he considered 
and therefore the Irish people said, that as | the real way to serve England was to con- 
they refused to give them redress, they | sent to allow Ireland free and uncontrolled 
were at all events bound to afford them an | power over her own resources. 
opportunity of redressing themselves. He Mason BLACKALL said, that al- 
did not join the hon. Member for Limerick | though disposed to advocate such a mea- 
in condemning the Member for Notting-: sure as was now proposed, he must in jus- 
ham (Mr. F. O’Connor) for introducing { tice to himself explain the reasons for the 
this Motion. [Mr. Joun O’ConnetL: I} vote he intended to give. He should not 
did not condemn him.] At all events, he, | disagree with the Motion itself if it had 
for one, felt obliged to the hon. Member | come before the House free from suspicion, 
for introducing the Motion. He thought | and had emanated from a source in which 
ihe question involved the interests of Eng-| he had confidence. When, however, he 
land as much as it did those of Ireland. | found it brought forward by an Irishman 
It was impossible to carry on the business | not representing an Irish constituency, 
of England when they had the Irish ques- | without any communication whatever with 
tion continually pressed upon them; and it | the Irish Members, he must examine more 
was impossible for Irish Members to sit | closely the reasons that must have influ- 
quietly by during the discussion of English | enced him in the course he had taken. He 
business, when they were aware of the im-| must first, then, consider that the hon. 
mediate wants of their own constituents. | Member had not been for many years a 
He said it was impossible for them to do so resident in Ireland, and that upon his 
without feeling the desire of bringing those | patriotism he could have no confidence. 
wants and grievances before the House; | During the hon. Member’s residence in 
the consequence was an Irish debate, and | England, he thought that there was not 
the result was that the business of England | much in his general conduct to add lustre 
was not done as it ought to be. The Mem-! to the Irish name. Even in the absence 
ber for Middlesex would be interfered with | of those reasons, he should be disposed to 
when he wanted to bring on one of those | vote against this Motion, in consequence 
Motions peculiarly his own; and the House | of the refusal of some of the Irish Members 
was sickened, unwillingly so by hon. Gen- | to accede to that reasonable and moderate 
tlemen, but nevertheless they would con- | request of the right hon. Gentleman the 
tinue to be sickened with statements of | Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
grievances until they resolved to give Ire-| ment. In reply to that right hon. Gentle- 
land legislative power over her own re-| man, as to the manner in which the Irish 
sources. It therefore devolved upon the | Members would vote on the present occa- 
people of England as much as it did upon sion, he would tell him that he might judge 
the people of Ireland to unite in repealing | them by their conduct on this occasion, 
the Act of Union between the countries. | which would show whether they had con- 
He was convinced that they would never | fidence in the measures to be brought for- 
be able to depend upon the faith and loy-| ward by Her Majesty’s Ministers, or by 
alty of the people of Ireland unless they|the hon. Member for Nottingham. He 
gave her back her own Parliament. They } would ask hon. Members opposite whether 
were now in a state of peace—if not exactly | they really thought that they were pur- 
In a state of prosperity, they were in a} suing a course that was really beneficial to 
very flourishing condition; but the time | Ireland? The hon. Gentleman who spoke 
might come when they would want their} last said, that the Irish representatives 
right arm; the time might come when they | would throw obstructions in the way of 
would want the people of Ireland; and he | English business, by which England would 
would tell them that if the people were} be the great sufferer. He (Major Black- 
neglected, if their grievances were lcft un-| all) would say, that the obstruction that 
redressed, when that time arrived they| was now given to measures for Ireland, 
would not have the people of Ireland. The | would be a much greater source of misery 
people would say, ‘‘ We asked you for re- | to that unfortunate country than to Eng- 
tess, but you refused it. We asked you/land. He had heard much said as to the 
for the alternative, namely, permission to | benefits that were likely to arise from the 
redress ourselves; you also refused that. | introduction of a Landlord and Tenant 
So now you may fight your own battles.’’| Bill. He did not entertain any sanguine 
Instead of finding Ireland a friend, they| hopes that such a Bill would remedy 
Would find her an open and declared enemy. | all the evils of Ireland. He should, how- 
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ever, be disposed to support any measure 
that would be likely to remedy the evils 
under which this country suffered. He 
hoped that the Bill introduced by Govern- 
ment would be pressed forward in the most 
prompt manner possible. He would give 
every support possible to that measure. 
That there was a necessity for coercion in 
Ireland he thought that the hardiest of the 
Government opponents would not deny. 
The opposition that was offered to the 
measures of the Government was founded 
upon the mode merely in which it was 
brought forward. Could any man tell him 
that the common law was sufficient to put 
down this state of things, which was bring- 
ing their country into a most desperate 
condition of degradation and crime? He 
must advert with sorrow to the tone of the 
debate last night. Allusions had been 
made to the harsh tone of English Mem- 
bers in this House. He must confess, when 
he heard the observations of one of those 
hon. Members for Ireland last night, he 
thought he was listening to one of those 
English speeches which they reprobated, 
rather than to an Irish Member. In the 


observations that had been recently made 
in this House, great blame was thrown 
upon the landlords and the magistrates in 


Ireland. He must say, he thought that the 
conduct of the landlords during the last 
year had been such as to save them from 
the reprobation of Irish Members at all 
events. He must remind the House that 
during the past year they were exposed to 
the greatest trials and misfortunes. The 
law for the relief of Irish distress could not 
be carried out without the assistance of the 
Irish landlords. They had not only given 
up their rights, but the little money that 
they had received in the course of the 
year was dispensed by them in charity, 
without which the people would have 
perished in much greater numbers than 
had already died. He would ask hon. 
Members opposite, whether the obstruc- 
tion they were at present giving to the 
Government was calculated to benefit Ire- 
land, when they recollected the measures 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers had pledged 
themselves to introduce for the good of the 
country? He trusted that the Govern- 
ment would press forward the Bill they had 
introduced, without which there would be 
no cessation of crime in that country. He 
considered that they were pledged to intro- 
duce a measure for the settlement of the 
landlord and tenant question. They were, 
however, quite right to take the course 
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they were now doing of enforcing the lay, 
The Coercion Bill would be found very 
light in the hands of the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whose judgment and discretion 
might be surely depended upon while dj. 
recting the operations of this measure for 
the preservation of the lives of Her Majes. 
ty’s subjects in Ireland. 

Mr. MAURICE O’CONNELL ob. 
served, that the only measure which 
Her Majesty’s Government had pro- 
posed was a measure of coercion, He 
preferred the Motion of the hon. Gen. 
tleman the Member for Nottingham (Mr, 
O’Connor) to the propositions of the 
Government, and he should vote for that 
Motion. The Poor Law Act was no re. 
medy for the evils from which Ireland suf. 
fered; and, in particular, the mode of 
rating was highly objectionable. Ought 
the Irish people to be subject to legislation 
to which persons so absolutely ignorant of 
Ireland as the hon. Member for Tavistock 
(Mr. Trelawny) were parties? The hon. 
Member for Bolton (Dr. Bowring) was 
about to address the House, when a mo- 
mentary pause occurred, and the hon. 
Gentleman, having been earwigged by 
somebody, stated shortly, but not sweetly, 
that he should abstain from addressing the 
House, in order not to impede the progress 
of the measures proposed by Her Majesty's 
Government. What were the measures to 
which the hon. Gentleman referred ? Mea- 
sures to be swallowed by the people of Ire- 
land, in which there was more of honey 
and less of pickle than on former ocea- 
sions. He remembered when the first Co- 
ercion Bill was brought in, and when the 
first reform Parliament assembled. An 
extensive reform was obtained by England, 
and also by Scotland; but what measure 
of reform was given to Ireland? The 
most niggardly that could be devised—a 
measure which the Irish Attorney General 
stated that he would not have brought for- 
ward if he had not considered it a Conser- 
vative measure—which, in Irish polities, 
meant a Tory measure. After the Reform 
Bill was carried, the first measure brought 
into that House was a Coercion Bill for 
Ireland ; though he must say for the Whigs 
that their Coercion Bills had become 


“ Small by degrees, and beautifully less,” 


till they were reduced almost to @ non- 
entity. That Bill had weakened the power 
of the then Government, and was never 
put into operation in any one county of 
Ireland. It gave courts-martial the power 
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of trying offences; but not a single trial 
took place under it. But the Government 
was so much attached to the system, that, 
when it expired, it was with the utmost 
difficulty a less dangerous and more con- 
stitutional, but still powerful measure, was 
obtained from the reformed House of Com- 
mons. This was the Act of 1835, which 
also turned out a dead letter. That Bill 
broke up the Whig party, for it turned the 
current of public feeling in Ireland against 
them. The same party was in power 
again; but they had commenced their 
career with a bad omen; they began the 
first Session of the new Parliament with 
an act of coercion for Ireland ; yet the Irish 
Members were met by an almost universal 
request to postpone the consideration of 
the present Motion, in order to allow the 
Government to follow up its former bad 
precedent. He could not consent to that 
course; he hoped the hon. Member for 
Nottingham would be supported by a con- 
siderable number of Irish Members. He 
warned the Government against persisting 
in the course they were pursuing ; it would 
hurl them from power, as it had done their 
predecessors. The Irish Members were 


charged with quarrelling among them- 


selves; but as soon as they forgot all pri- 
vate dissensions to protect Ireland from 
oppression, they were turned on and taunt- 
ed by the hon. Member for Tavistock for 
uniting and forgetting former differences. 
But if they could not get justice, they 
would prevent oppression ; at all events, it 
should not be their fault if justice was not 
obtained. They had often been told that 
the House was sick of hearing the “ Irish 
howl ;” let them beware how they changed 
itinto a “war ery.”’ Let them consider 
in what a position the country stood with 
regard to its internal defences; they knew 
on what a slight thread hung the peace of 
the Continent; and if they wished to be 
strong let them lay aside Coercion Bills 
and conciliate Ireland. 

Mr. FAGAN having claimed the indul- 
gence and forbearance of the House for 
himself and the Irish Members, protested 
against the extent to which the Member 
for Tavistock had imputed unworthy mo- 
tives to them for the course they were adopt- 
ing on the Coercion Bill. If he believed 
it to be just and necessary—if he thought 
it would prevent a single crime, or stay 
the shedding of a single drop of blood in 
Ireland, he would support it, were it ten 
times more severe. When the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tavistock taunted them with really 
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believing the Bill to be necessary, although 
they opposed it, he did not do them jus- 
tice. As to the question of repeal, when 
he recollected that 7,000,000 out of 
9,000,000 of people were anxious for it— 
when he recollected the celebrated debates 
of 1834, and the eminent men who took 
part in them—when he remembered the 
solemn promises made on that occasion, 
and then turned to the state of the House 
during the greater part of this discussion, 
and observed the impatience evidently 
created by it, he almost regretted the sub- 
ject had been introduced. He would com- 
mence the few observations he had to make 
on it by stating that he was a friend of 
British connexion ; it was for the interests 
of both countries that they should be 
united under one Crown. It was also to 
the advantage of England that Ireland 
should prosper; she was a great consumer of 
English exports; and a Manchester manu- 
facturer would tell them that Irish destitu- 
tion had been a main cause of distress and 
embarrassment in England. He would lay 
it down as a position which could not be dis- 
turbed, that the prosperity of Ireland was 
essentially necessary to the well-being of 
England ; and he undertook to show that 
a repeal of the Union, instead of rendering 
the connexion between the two countries 
less certain, would quite re-establish that 
connexion, and impart to it the best and 
most effectual security. If he further 
showed that to put an end to the existing 
legislative Union would give increased se- 
curity to Irish property—if he did that, he 
thought himself fairly entitled to claim ap- 
probation for at least the fairness of his ar- 
gument. To him it appeared that through- 
out the whole public of Ireland there was 
no class so much interested in seeing the 
Union repealed as were the proprietors of 
Irish land. In the prosperity of Ireland 
there was no class more interested, or so 
much interested, as the Irish Protestant 
proprietary; and he felt entirely persuaded 
that if they believed property and its 
rights would not be interfered with, they 
would at once become repealers. He could 
show that if Ireland were allowed to manage 
her own affairs there would not be the least 
danger of separation. The question of 
free trade might, perhaps, in times past, 
have been a source of difference between the 
two countries; but recent legislation had 


/removed that obstacle to a repeal of the 


Union. Then, as to such questions as the 
regency and others, on which the old Par- 
liaments differed, arrangements might 
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easily be made to secure agreement be- 
tween the legislatures of both countries. 
In the British Parliament, as at present 
constituted, Irish interests were wholly 
neglected, or at least postponed to that 
period of the Session when many Irish 
Members had returned to their own coun- 
try, and when a large proportion of the 
English Members had left town. Then, 
the whole expenditure of the country took 
place in England—the Excise and the 
Customs departments were consolidated, 
and England gained all the benefit, while 
Ireland sustained all the loss. If any one 
thought Ireland had prospered by the 
Union, let him observe the consumption 
of tea, tobacco, sugar, and coffee in 
that country before and since the Union, 
and mark how different was the rate 
of increase of the consumption of the 
same articles in England in the same 
period. Let hon. Members refer to the 
statements of such men as Lord Clare, 
Lord Plunkett, and Mr. John Foster (the 
Speaker), on the prosperous and advancing 
condition of Ireland before the Union, and 
then turn to the 114 reports that had been 
made on her condition since, coming down 
at last to Lord Devon’s account of the 
‘* badly-fed, badly-housed, badly-clothed’”’ 
population. Look at her geographical 
position, her fine harbours, her water- 
power, her capabilities and resourees— 
had the British Parliament directed its 
attention to these? The manufactures 
of Ireland were flourishing before the 
Union, and if that had never taken 
place they would have progressed; the 
Union was the cause of the destruction 
of the manufactures of Ireland. What 
promises were made by the statesmen who 
brought about the Union—by Mr. Pitt, 
Lord Castlereagh, Lord Clare, and others ? 
Industry was to be encouraged, the re- 
sources of the country improved, and or- 
der maintained.—The hon. Member, who 
had been interrupted in almost every sen- 
tence by the calls for a division, now be- 
came quite unable to make himself heard, 
owing to the impatience of the House. At 
length he moved that the debate be ad- 
journed. 

Mr. WALTER: I should not, Sir, 
have risen to address the House— [<‘ Or- 
der, order !’’] 


Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member | 


for Cork has moved that the debate be 
adjourned, and another hon. Member has 
seconded the Motion. 
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ber, I hope the House will listen to me, 
The observations which have been made 
by the hon. Members for the county and 
the city of Cork (Mr. E. B. Roche and 
Mr. Fagan) have induced me to rise for 
the purpose of addressing a few words to 
the House. Those hon. Gentlemen haye 
favoured the House with their opinions as 
to the capacity of the Irish for self-govern. 
ment. I have always considered that the 
best proof of the capacity of a people for 
self-government— 

Mr. E. B. ROCHE: The hon. Member 
for Cork not having been heard to-night 
with that attention which he expected, has 
thought right to move the adjournment of 
the debate. I understand that the hon, 
Member for Nottingham does not rise to 
second the Motion for adjournment. 

Mr. DISRAELI: The Motion for ad- 
journing the debate was moved by the 
hon. Member for Cork, and was seconded 
by the hon. Member for Kilkenny. I saw 
| him rise to second the Motion; and I ap- 
| prehend the hon. Member for Nottingham 
is speaking to the new question, whether 
the debate shall now be adjourned. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
who is addressing the House is quite in 
| order, inasmuch as he is addressing him- 
| self to the question before the House, that 
the debate be now adjourned. 

Mr. WALTER: I was about to say 
that the hon. Members for the city and 
for the county of Cork have favoured the 
Tlouse with their opinions as to the capa- 
city of the Irish people for self-govern- 
ment. I have always considered that one 
of the best tests of the capacity of a people 
for self-government was the possession of 
business habits; and of those habits one of 
the most important was that habit of keep- 
ing to any question under discussion. Now, 
if 1 were to apply that test to the people 
'of Ireland, I should say, after the course 
which has been pursued by Irish Members 
during this debate, that they were about 
as fit for self-legislation as the blacks. 
The House may not be aware, but it is 
inevertheless a fact that the blacks have 
a proverb that “ if nigger were not nigger, 
Irishman would be nigger.” 

Mr. J. O'CONNELL rose and said: 
I think it is a question whether it is quite 
‘in order that this buffoonery should go on. 
The hon. Member 





| Mr. SPEAKER: 


a Kilkenny (Mr. J. 0’Connell) is clearly 


out of order in applying the word “ buf- 


Mr. WALTER: As I am a new Mem-|foonery” to any observations that have 
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fallen from the hon. Member for Notting- 


am. 
: Mr. J. O'CONNELL: To anything 
that you say, Sir, I of course bow at once; 
and any expression that I have used I en- 
tirely retract. I spoke under strong feel- 
ings when I heard the expressions of the 
hon. Member. 

Mr. WALTER: No less a person than 
Bishop Berkeley, an Irish bishop, gives us 
the proverb I have just mentioned; and I 
should not be surprised if, one day or 
other, such a transformation took place. 
From some speeches which have been 
made during this debate, it might almost 
be thought that Irish distress and Irish 
grievances were new to the House; that 
the exactions of the conacre system and 
the hardships of ejectments had never 
been heard of before. Why, there can 
scarcely be a Member of this House who 
has not heard these questions discussed, 
out of the House, at least five hundred 
times; and 1 maintain that, however im- 
portant such subjects may be—and weighty 
and important they are—this is not the pro- 
per time to bring them under discussion. We 
are now met for a different purpose. We 
are met to protect the lives of our fellow- 
subjects from murderers and assassins; and 
are we to be told by hon. Members for 
Ireland, that we are to place no check 
upon Irish assassins until we have pro- 
vided remedies for Irish grievances? If a 
burglar breaks into my house, am I to 
inquire into his motives for committing the 
crime, or into the circumstances of his 
past life, before I avail myself of those 
means which my own instinct would prompt 
me to use, and which the law allows me to 
use, to prevent his depredations ? What 
would the Irish Members have said, if, at 
the time when the famine was raging in 
that country, instead of voting millions for 
their relief, we had told them we should 
not give them a farthing till we had in- 
quired into the causes of the potato-rot ? 
If hon. Gentlemen would admit of no de- 
lay—no inquiry—when money is the ques- 
tion, let them be for once consistent, and 
interpose no further obstacles to the mea- 
sures which this exigency demands. We 
have been told by my hon. Colleague the 
other hon, Member for Nottingham (Mr. 
F, O'Connor), that, for the repression of 
ordinary crimes, ordinary laws are suffi- 
cient; and he read a number of extracts 
from various writers in support of his po- 
sition, I agree with my hon. Colleague, 
that, for the ordinary crimes of murder, 
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theft, and highway robbery, ordinary laws 
are sufficient ; but I maintain that an or- 
ganised system of midday assassination is 
no ordinary crime. I think we should deal 
with those who commit such crimes as Dr, 
Johnson proposed to deal with madmen— 
knock them down first, and reason with 
them afterwards. I would say, in the 
words of King Richard II.— 

“We must supplant those rough rug-headed 

kerns, 

Which live like venom, where no venom else, 

But only they, hath privilege to live.” 

Mr. E. B. ROCHE rose for the purpose 
of remarking, that the flippant speech 
which the hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down had made about Ireland (and 
which reminded him of those violent, bit- 
ter, and envenomed articles he had read 
in a certain paper published in that metro- 
polis), however smart it might have been, 
was not exactly to the point. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Cork (Mr. Fagan), 
a man of great practical experience and 
industry, had introduced and argued this 
question in a very sound and forcible man- 
ner; and he (Mr. Roche) thought that very 
unfair means had been taken to prevent 
him from continuing his address. He con- 
sidered that his hon. Friend would not 
have done justice to his country or to his 
constituents if he had not appealed to the 
generosity of English Gentlemen to listen 
to his statements. He (Mr. Roche) hoped, 
therefore, that hon. Members who might 
have been impatient upon this question, 
would overcome their inclination to go to a 
division, and would listen to what his hon. 
Friend the Member for Cork might have 
to advance. If the House persisted in in- 
terrupting his hon. Friend, or refused to 
listen to him, he hoped that his hon. Friend 
would press his Motion for adjournment to 
a division. 

Mr. FAGAN again rose, but the re- 
peated cries of ‘‘ Order, order!’’ ‘* Go on!” 
and ‘* Oh, oh!”’ rendered it impossible for 
him to proceed. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question before 
the House is, that the debate be now ad- 


journed. 


The 0’GORMAN MAHON: I beg to 
move as an Amendment, that the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Fagan) be called 
upon to continue his address. I must say, 
having had experience of the proceedings 
of this House some years ago, long prior 
to the entrance of many of the younger 
Members, that it was not without astonish- 
ment that I witnessed the admirable pa- 
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tience with which hon. Gentlemen have 
listened to the debate which has taken 
place. I deem it but right in gratitude to 
say, that, before this evening, they evinced 
a disposition to give the greatest attention 
to any hon. Members who addressed the 
House. Knowing this to be so, I would 
say, continue your generosity a few mo- 
ments more, and perhaps the hon. Member 
will not trespass on you long. In olden 
times, I remember, these interruptions did 
but serve to give a new spring to the en- 
ergies and revive the powers that were all 
but exhausted by the previous kind and 
courteous treatment of the House. I hope, 
in this instance, the debate will terminate 
in as calm and kindly a feeling as that in 
which it originated. 

Sm G. GREY: The hon. Gentleman 
has only done justice to the House in say- 
ing that it is ready to give a patient and 
calm hearing to every Gentleman, so long 
as he confines himself to the subject under 
discussion. I think the hon. Gentleman 
would have been warranted in saying that 
the utmost attention has been given to 
every Gentleman, from whatever part of 
the empire he may have come, even up to 
this evening inclusive. I think if the hon. 
Gentleman who has addressed the House 
to-night with somewhat longer pauses than 


are usually made, and which may be fairly 


attributed to a want of experience, would 
take counsel from the hon. Member for 
Ennis (The 0’Gorman Mahon), and confine 
his remaining observations within a mode- 
rate limit, the House will listen to them 
with every attention. 

Mr. J. O'CONNELL: I do think the 
right hon. Baronet has not treated my hon. 
Friend quite fairly, considering that he is 
a new Member. As to what has fallen 
from the hon. Member for Ennis, I can 
only suppose that he has been so long ab- 
sent from the House as to have forgotten 
what has been the courtesy usually ob- 
served towards Irish Members; but I have 
myself been sixteen years a Member of this 
House, and I am bound to say that in no 
previous Parliament have I witnessed such 
an inclination to prevent and to crush Irish 
discussions as has been exhibited this night. 
The most indecent interruptions have been 
offered by a number of Members collected 


on each side of the bar to those who have | 


come here to discharge their duty to their 
country under the most painful cireum- 
stances. Are we to be hunted down be- 
cause we do not choose to lay our country 
at your feet, to be trampled on at your 
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will? You think Ireland will be submis. 
sive. My decided conviction is, that I haye 
not yet witnessed any Parliament in which 
there has been such intolerance exhibited, 
And I hope my hon. Friend will persist in 
his Motion to adjourn the debate, if it is 
only to mark our indignant sense of the 
treatment he has experienced. 
Mr. FAGAN said, that if he thought 
he had used a single expression which 
could have caused the interruption, he 
would most willingly apologise; but he 
was not aware of having used any such re- 
marks. He thought it was due to himself, 
and it was due to the constituency he re. 
presented, to show that he was not to be 
crushed. He was endeavouring to put in 
language not certainly exhibiting much 
talent, or in arguments exhibiting much 
consistency, but as far as his abilities went, 
why he thought the repeal of the Union 
would benefit Ireland, and, benefiting Ire- 
land, would benefit England. In his own 
idea he was perfectly in order. The Mo- 
tion this evening had nothing to do with 
the Coercion Act: it was simply for an in- 
quiry into the Act of Union. It was not 
his intention to intrude any further remarks 
on the subject, of which the House was 
tired. Although it was his opinion that 
the struggle for the repeal of the Union 
was to take place on the floor of the House, 
he greatly feared, from the spirit which 
had been exhibited this evening, that the 
people of Ireland would not obtain any of 
those rights which they claimed from a re- 
peal. He regretted it much, because it 
| would occasion much disappointment and 
| ill-feeling in the country. For himself he 
| feared nothing; he did not mind the man- 
‘ner in which he had been received. He 
| was a stranger, unknown to those Gentle- 
‘men who had exhibited such ungentlemanly 
fecling. He was not anxious to offend any 
‘one; he never consciously offended any 
|one, and it was probably because of this 
feeling that he had been received as he 
had. He feared nothing for himself, but 
grieved deeply for the cause of his country. 
He had no wish to show any angry feeling 
by persevering in the Motion for adjourn- 
/ment, and therefore most willingly with- 
drew it. 
| Motion withdrawn. 2 
Mr. O'CONNOR replied. The right 
hon. Baronet had asked him whether he 
_would prevent the Irish people from com- 
| ing to England in search of labour; to that 





\he answered, that it would be better to 
hee them to their own country. 
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would say one single word to the hon. and 
gallant Member for Longford (Major Black- 
all), and then have done. It seemed that 
that hon. and gallant Member had watched 
him (Mr. O’Connor) in his political career, 
and was not satisfied with his patriotism. 
He would give the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber all the license he required to make 
strictures upon his (Mr. Q’Connor’s con- 
duct. Those he should suffer to pass by 
as the idle wind; but it was rather an ex- 
traordinary excuse for not supporting the 
present measure, that it had been intro- 
duced by an Irishman representing an Eng- 
lish borough. Now, he saw no difference 
between an Irishman representing an Eng- 
lish borough, and an English gentleman re- 
presenting an Irish county or borough. 
He had stated in the outset, that one of his 
reasons for introducing this Motion early in 
the Session was to produce the very de- 
claration which the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber had made; for, if he was rightly in- 
formed, that hon. and gallant Gentleman 
was one of those new-fledged Repealers 
whose return to that House was upon the 
understanding that they were to support 
the repeal of the Union. With regard to 
his hon. Colleague (Mr. Walter), that hon. 
Gentleman had told them a negro story. 


He (Mr. O’Connor) would tell his hon. 


Colleague a story inreturn. A captain on 
board a ship was one day about to flog a 
negro, but before doing so he began read- 
ing the man a long exhortation. ‘‘ Massa,” 
said the negro, ‘‘ if you floggee, floggee ; 
if you preachee, preachee ; but do not flog- 
gee and preachee too.’’ Now his hon. Col- 
league was about to support the Coercion 
Bill—let him confine himself to the Coer- 
cion Bill—but do not let him preach and 
flog too, All he asked for now was, not a 
distinct vote of the House on the question 
of the repeal of the Union, but merely that 
a Committee should be appointed to inquire 
whether or not he had established the case 
that the Union had been injurious to the 
people of Ireland. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by expressing his intention to divide 
the House on his Motion. 

Mason BLACKALL, in explanation, 
begged to say, in reference to the obser- 
Vations of the hon. Member (Mr. F. 0’Con- 
nor), that he had been sent into that House 
unfettered on this or any other question. 
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sroadley, H. 
Broadwood, H. 
Brockman, E. D. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brown, H. 


Bulkeley, Sir R. B. W. 


Bunbury, W. M. 
Bunbury, E. H. 
Burghley, Lord 
Burke, Sir T. J. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Busfeild, W. 

Buxton, Sir E. N. 
Campbell, hon. W. F. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Carter, J, B. 
Caulfield, Col. 
Cavendish, hon. C. C, 
Cayley, E. S. 
Chaplin, W. J. 
Charteris, hon. F. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Childers, J, W. 

Clay, J. 

Clements, hon, C. S. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Clifford, H. M. 

Clive, H. B. 

Cobden, R. 
Cockburn, A, J, E. 
Cocks, T. S, 


Cole, hon. H, A, 
Coles, H. B. 

Coope, O. E. 

Craig, W. G. 
Cubitt, W. 

Davie, Sir H. R, F. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. 
Deering, J. P. 
Disraeli, B. 

Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Drummond, H. 
Duckworth, Sir J, T. B. 
Duff, G. S. 

Duff, J. 

Dunean, Visct. 
Duncan, G. 

Duneuft, J. 

Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, Sir D. 
Dundas, G. 

Dunne, F. P. 

Du Pre, C. G. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Edwards, H. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Elliot, hon. J, E. 
Enfield, Lord 
Evans, W. 

Ewart, W. 
Farnham, E. B, 
Farrer, J. 

Ferguson, Sir R, A. 
Ffolliott, J. 
Fitzpatrick, J. W. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. G. W. 
Floyer, J. 

Foley, J. H. H. 
Forbes, W. 

Fordyce, A. D. 
Forster, M. 
Fortescue, C. 
Fortescue, hon. J. W. 
Freestun, Col. 
Frewen, C. H. 
Gibson, rt. hon. T, M. 
Glyn, G. C, 

Grace, 0. D. J. 
Greene, T. 

Gregson, S. 
Grenfell, C. W. 
Grey, rt. hon, Sir G, 
Grey, R. W. 
Grogan, E. 
Guinness, R, S. 
Gwyn, H. 

Haggitt, F, R. 

Hale, R. B. 

Hall, Sir B. 
Hallyburton, Lord J. F, 
Halsey, T. P. 
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Hamilton, G. A. 
Hamilton, J. H. 
Hardcastle, J. A. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Hastie, A. 
Hastie, A. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Headlam, T. E. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Henley, J. W. 
Heywood, J. 
Hodges, T. T. 
Hodgson, W. N. 
Hood, Sir A. 
Hope, Sir J. 
Hotham, Lord 
Hudson, G. 
Humphery, Ald. 
Hutt, W. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Ireland, T. J. 
Jackson, W. 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Jervis, J. 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Jones, Sir W. 
Jones, Capt. 
Keogh, W. 
Keppel, hon. G. T. 
Ker, R. 

Knox, Col. 


Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 


Lennox, Lord A. 
Lewis, G. C. 
Littleton, hon. E. R. 
Lowther, H. 
Lushington, C. 
M‘Gregor, J. 
M‘Naghten, Sir E. 
Maitland, T. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Marshall, J, G. 
Martin, J. 
Martin, S. 
Matheson, A. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Morison, Gen. 
Mowatt, F. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Noel, hon. G. J. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Ogle, S. C. I. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Paget, Lord A. 
Paget, Lord C. 
Paget, Lord G. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 

Patten, J. W. 
Perfect, R. 
Pigott, F. 
Pilkington, J. 
Pinney, W. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Price, Sir R. 
Raphael, A. 
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Renton, J. C. 
Rich, I. 

Romilly, J. 
Russell, hon. E. 8. 
Russell, F. C. H. 
Sadleir, J. 

St. George, C. 
Salwey, Col. 
Sandars, G. 
Scholefield, W. 
Serope, G. P. 
Seeley, C. 

Shafto, R. D. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Sidney, T. 
Simeon, J. 

Slaney, R. A. 
Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Smyth, J. G. 
Smythe, hon. G. 
Somerton, Visct. 


Somerville,rt.hon.SirW. 


Sotheron, T. H. 8. 
Spearman, H. J. 
Stafford, A. O’B. 
Stanley, hon. E. J. 
Staunton, Sir G. T. 
Strutt, rt. hon. E. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Sutton, J. H. M. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Tenison, E. K. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
Tollemache, J. 
Towneley, J. 
Townley, R. G. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Turner, G. J. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Walpole, 8. H. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Walter, J. 
Ward, H. G. 
Watkins, Col, L. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Welby, G. E. 
Westhead, J. P. 
Williams, J. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wilson, J. 
Wilson, M. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Wood, W. P. 
Wortley, rt. hon. J. S. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wyld, J. 
Wyvill, M. 
Yorke, H. G. R. 
TELLERS. 
Tufnell, T. 
Hill, Lord M. 


House adjourned at Twelve o'clock. 
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Minutes.) New Writs.—For Liskeard, v. Charles 
Buller, Esq., Poor Law Commissioner.—For Lancaster 
County (Southern Division), v. Hon. Charles Pelham 
Villiers (made his Election for Wolverhampton),—For 
Stockport, v. Richard Cobden, Esq. (made his Election 
for the West Riding of York).—For Weymouth, », 
William Dougal Christie, Esq., Chiltern Hundreds, 
For Edinburgh City, v. Charles Cowan, Esq,, being dis. 
qualified, from having, at the time of his Election, been 
a party to a Contract then subsisting with Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office. 

Pustic BILts.—2° Roman Catholic Relief. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Bond Cabbell, and other 
hon. Members, from several places, against Removal of 
Jewish Disabilities—By Mr. W. Brown, and Mr. Y, 
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By Mr. Bond Cabbell, and Mr. Deedes, from Kent, for 
Inquiry into the Conduct of the Roman Catholie Clergy 
(Ireland).—By Mr. D’Eyncourt, from Lambeth, for In- 
quiry respecting the Rajah of Sattara. 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIEF BILL, 

Mr. ANSTEY rose to move the Second 
Reading of a Bill for the further repeal of 
Acts of Parliament imposing pains and 
penalties upon Her Majesty’s Roman (Ca- 
tholic subjects on account of their religious 
opinions. He would refer the House to 
the third recital in the preamble of this 
Bill, as containing a full and fair exposi- 
tion of the measure, and of the motives 
which had induced him to bring it forward. 
The preamble recited that, nothwithstand- 
ing the provisions of the two recited Acts 
of Parliament of the 8th and 10th Viec- 
toria— 

‘* Her Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects do 
still continue to be liable for or on account of 
their religious belief, practice, or profession, to 
sundry punishments, pains, penalties, and disabili- 
ties, ordained and enacted by certain Acts made 
and passed by the Parliament of England, the 
Parliament of Great Britain, and the Parliament 
of Great Britain and Ireland respectively, and to 
which punishments, pains, penalties, and disabili- 
ties none other of Her Majesty’s subjects are 
liable; and that it is expedient that all such pun- 
ishments, pains, and penalties as aforesaid shall 
be for ever repealed and taken away. And that 
it is likewise expedient that all such and so many 
of the aforesaid disabilities shall in like manner 
be repealed and taken away as do not in anywise 
relate to the holding of offices, collegiate or eccle- 
siastical, or whereunto collegiate or ecclesiastical 
preferment or patronage is incident, or to the 
presenting to ecclesiastical benefices, or as do not 
in any other manner tend to the better seeuring 
and strengthening the present Church Establish- 
ment and the present Civil Government, and the 
settlement of property within this realm. 


For his own part, he could only say that if 
any hon. Member could show him that any 
clause of this Bill would interfere with 4 
single Act of Parliament which tended to 
the strengthening of the Church Establish- 
ment, or the present civil Government, or 
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the settlement of property, he would at 
once be happy to strike it out. His object 
was merely to benefit Roman Catholics, so 
far as he could do so without harm or det- 
riment to any other interest. Before he 
entered into the details of the measure, he 
wished to address himself to an objection 
which had been urged against it in the 
eourse of last night’s debate. It was said 
by the learned Attorney General that the 
Ministers of the Crown and their law ad- 
visers had not had sufficient time afforded 
them to consider the details of the Bill 
and the Acts of Parliament which it pro- 
posed to repeal. He begged to say, that 
this very Bill had been under the immedi- 
ate consideration, not only of the Legisla- 
ture, but of the present and also of the 
last Administration, from 1842 down to the 
present time. In the summer of 1842 the 
Criminal Law Commissioners drew atten- 
tion, in their report, to the laws relating to 
Roman Catholies, and suggested, in strong 
and forcible language, that something 
should be done to effect the repeal or sim- 
plifieation of the whole body of that penal 
code; but they added, that they forbore to 
offer any specific suggestions on the sub- 
ject, because they considered that their 
commission did not authorise them. On 
the 13th of July in that year the hon. 
Member for Finsbury (Mr. T. Duncombe) 
asked the right hon. Baronet who then 
filled the office of Home Secretary (Sir 
J. Graham), whether it were the inten- 
tion of the Government to bring forward 
a Bill to carry into effect the recom- 
mendations of the Criminal Law Commis- 
sioners; and the right hon. Baronet replied 
that the subject was one of much delicacy 
and difficulty, and that the Government 
were not then prepared to introduce such 
a measure. On the 3rd of May, 1844, 
Mr. Watson, who then represented Kinsale, 
repeated the same question; and the an- 
swer of the right hon. Baronet being more 
favourable than his former one, Lord Beau- 
mont, on the 6th of May, laid on the table of 
the House of Lords a Bill embodying all the 
enactments contained in the measure which 
he held in his hand. That Bill was read 
4 second time, and passed through Com- 
mittee, without a division; but, in conse- 
quence of some representations from the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and from some of the Lords Spiritual then 
absent from town, the Lord Chancellor, on 
the 30th of July, 1844, proposed to strike 
out all provisions about which there might 
be any contrariety of opinion in either 
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House, and the Bill so amended passed 
into a law—7 and 8 Victoria, cap. 102— 
repealing about half the enactments ori- 
ginally proposed to be repealed. On the 
20th of March, 1845, Mr. Watson brought 
in a Bill for the repeal of the remainder of 
those enactments; but it was thrown out 
on the 9th of July, owing to the Govern- 
ment having stated that they had deter- 
mined to appoint a Commission to inquire 
into the operation of the laws affecting 
Roman Catholics, and the propriety of 
their repeal. That Commission, however, 
was defective in this respect, that the 
Commissioners, conceiving that they were 
only to inquire respecting ancient laws, 
concluded their labours with the 3lst of 
George III., the last of these penal Acts, 
and did not consider the propriety of re- 
pealing the clauses in the Relief Act of 
1829 against monks, Jesuits, and regu- 
lars. Mr. Watson, therefore, on the 5th 
of February, 1846, again brought in his 
Bill into this House. Two days before 
that, the then Lord Chancellor had intro- 
duced a Bill into the House of Lords 
founded on the report of the Commission, 
and proposing the repeal of various enact- 
ments. It had been his Lordship’s inten- 
tion to include all the penal Acts affect- 
ing Roman Catholics down to the 31st of 
George III.; but the Bill was somewhat 
inartificially drawn, and one or two en- 
actments were omitted upon a surmise that 
they were no longer in force. But it 
should be observed, that although the spe- 
cific penalties contained in those statutes 
had been repealed, yet, notwithstanding, 
the prohibition itself remained upon the 
Statute-book, and a good deal of donbt 
existed as to the state of the law. Of 
course he did not wish to state his opin- 
ions when they were adverse to so high an 
authority as that of Lord Lyndhurst; but 
he was bound to say that with respect to 
these portions of the enactments, amongst 
eminent lawyers considerable doubt had 
arisen. And he would submit that any 
such law upon which such a doubt had 
arisen, ought to be repealed, and that they 
would all concur in the propriety of the 
course now proposed. In order to clear 
up these doubts, therefore, Mr. Watson 
introduced his Bill, which was read a 
second time, by a majority of nearly three 
to one. It was afterwards, in consequence 
of an Amendment by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Oxford, thrown out. On the 
18th of August, 1846, the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Bill received the Royal Assent, 
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and became the Act 9 and 10 Victoria, e. 
59. On the 10th February, 1847, Mr. 
Watson again brought in his Bill, and he 
undertook—in consequence of the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
stating that otherwise he should oppose 
the Bill—to add clauses for the registra- 


tion of those Jesuits and male regulars | 


whom it was proposed to relieve from the 
penalties of the Act of 1829. He added 
those clauses; but that right hon. Gen- 
tleman was absent on the 14th of April, 
the day for going into Committee; and, it 
not appearing whether he was or was not 
satisfied with the proposed clauses, the Bill 
was, after debate, thrown out. The prin- 
ciple, then, of the present Bill had been 
affirmed by the last Parliament; and the 
points of detail which caused the failure of 
the measure before, would be properly dis- 
cussed in Committee. The Bill proposed 
to repeal enactments as to the expediency 
and justice of whose repeal there was no 
doubt; and if it repealed also others, 
which some hon. Members would retain, 
the time for determining the selection 
would be in Committee. The Religious 
Opinions Act of 1846 had placed the 
Jews upon the same footing with their 
Protestant fellow-subjects in all social re- 
spects, with the single exception of the 
disability which the Bill proposed to be 
brought in by the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) would remove; the object of the 
present measure was, to place Her Majes- 
ty’s Roman Catholic subjects upon the 
same footing, for all social purposes, with 
their Jewish fellow-subjects. The Bill 
proposed, first, to repeal, not the Act of 
Supremacy, 1 Elizabeth, c¢. 1, but one 
clause in it, of extreme severity and 
cruelty, and absurd to be retained after the 
Legislature had restored Roman Catholics 
to a legal status and capacity—a clause 
providing that if any one should affirm, 
maintain, or defend the authority, pre-emi- 
nenee, power, or jurisdiction, spiritual or 
ecclesiastical, of any foreign prince or pre- 
late, theretofore claimed, he should suffer 
certain penalties. The Religions Opinions 
Act repealed the specific penalties, but left 


the prohibition in force; so that here was still | 
an offence punishable with fine and impri- | 


sonment, it being a misdemeanor by the 
common law to disobey an express statute. 
It was originally proposed to repeal this 
Act of Elizabeth by the Lord Chancellor’s 
Bill; but out of deference to the scruples 
of the Bishop of Exeter, and to facilitate 
the passing of the Bill, the Lord Chancel- 


lor reluctantly gave way. The next enact. 
ment which the present Bill would repeal 
was the 13th Elizabeth, ec. 2— 

“against bringing in and putting in execution 
bulls, writings, or instruments, and other super. 
stitious things from the See of Rome.” 

By that Act it was made an offence pun. 
ishable with premunire in the first jn. 
stance, and high treason if repeated, to 
bring in or publish or use any bull or re. 
script, of however harmless a character, 
of the See of Rome, or even to import 
into this realm, or use within it, any 
| rosary or Agnus Dei. Those penalties were 
lin effect repealed as to rosaries and ag- 
nuses by one of the Customs Acts, in 
1824 or 1825, which substituted for pun- 
ishment so severe the payment of an ad 
valorem duty on importation. But the 
statutory prohibition as to bulls and writ- 
ings remained, with the liability to fine 
and imprisonment at common law. The 
total repeal of this enactment was pro- 
posed by the Lord Chancellor’s Bill, but 
relinquished upon the objection of the Bi- 
shop of Exeter; and, instead of that, the 
punishments of praemunire and death were 
taken away, and those of fine and im- 
prisonment suffered to continue. The next 
enactment now proposed to be repealed 
was the Uniformity of Worship Act, 13 
and 14 Charles II., c. 4— one of the en- 
actments which the Lord Chancellor had 
supposed to be indirectly repealed; but other 
lawyers had expressed a different opinion. 
Under this Act, any person hearing or 
being present at any other form of worship 
than that contained in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer was liable to six months’ im- 
prisonment for the first offence, one year 
for the second, and imprisonment for life 
for the third. The present Bill would also 
repeal 25 Charles II., ¢. 2, which related 
to Popish recusants, and prevented them 
from filling any office under Government ; 
and, in the opinion of some lawyers, Ro- 
man Catholics who had omitted certain 
oaths imposed by that Act, as well as 
those contained in the Relief Act, were 
not protected by the Indemnity Act. To 
remove similar doubts, also, the 30th Chas. 
II., which disabled Papists from sitting in 
Parliament, was proposed to be repealed. 
The statutes of the present reign repealed 
enactments imposing the oath of supremacy 
under the penalties usually attached to 
Popish recusancy; but by an oversight, as 
well of Mr. Watson as of the Criminal Law 
Commissioners, the 7th & 8th William Ill, 
ce. 24, which re-enacted a former Act of 
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the same reign, and imposed on practi-| had carefully omitted to propose the repeal 
tioners of law refusing the oath of supre-| of any one clause as to which there might 
macy the penalties of a premunire, was| be any objection. He had not complied 
not included in either of the repealing | with the suggestions of many friends, of 
statutes of the present reign. It was pro-| doing away with the disqualification of a 
posed to be now repealed. He might men-| Roman Catholic to fill the office of Lord 
tion that every clause contained in the Re- | High Chancellor of England or of Ireland. 
ligious Opinions Act which in any way | His reason for this was, that so far from 
referred to Roman Catholics had been| considering it a penalty for a Roman Ca- 
taken textually and literally from Mr.|tholie to be disabled from administering 
Watson’s Bill. There were also some} ecclesiastical patronage in the Church of 
restrictive clauses of Mr. Burke’s Act}! England, it was a wise ordinance standing 
(3lst George III., e¢. 32) which were | between the conscience of any Roman Ca- 
still in operation; and he proposed by | tholic and the performance of inconsistent 
the present Bill to repeal several of the| duties. If he had proposed the repeal of 
provisions of that Act. He might explain | that restriction, it would have been ac- 
to the House that one of the effects of the | companied by a provision that the eccle- 
penal laws was to make all dispositions of | siastical patronage should be exercised by 
property for the benefit of the Roman Ca-| some other authority during the time that 
tholics in their spiritual capacity absolutely | a Roman Catholic should hold such office. 
illegal, To remedy this state of things as | But this he would be unable to do without 
far as possible, an Act was passed in the|the previous consent of the Sovereign. 
reign of William IV., called the Roman | The effect of the enactment making it il- 
Catholic Charities Act; but, according to | legal for Roman Catholics to perform the 
a recent judgment of the present Lord | funeral rites openly was, that the ceremony 
Chancellor and one of the Vice-Chancel-| was performed in the dead man’s chamber, 
lors, the reservations in Mr. Burke’s Act | where a mock funeral took place, in order 
had not been repealed by the statute of| that the burial service of the Church of 
William IV.; so that all dispositions of | Rome might be read. This service being 
property for Roman Catholic purposes, not | concluded, the body was carried to the 
expressly repealed by the Roman Catholic | grave without any prayer or formula, and 
Charities Act, were still illegal and liable | there deposited as if it were the body of an 
to confiscation. A case actually occurred | unbaptised and unchristian man. He pro- 
under this law during the Administration posed to repeal that clause. He also pro- 
of the right hon. Baronet the Member for | posed to repeal so much of the law as 
Tamworth, where such property was con- provided for the gradual suppression of the 
fiseated. It had been given for the sup-| Jesuits, and of bodies bound by monastic 
port of the Roman Catholic poor of Hex-| and religious vows, resident within the 
ham in 1698, and regularly enjoyed down | United Kingdom. When he stated to the 
to 1825. Yet it was confiscated. But} House that this law affected not only 
to the great credit of that right hon. | Jesuits—not only monks and friars, who 
Gentleman, he advised Her Majesty in| participated, he believed, very largely in 
1842 that the property should be regrant- | the odium and unpopularity which a long 
ed for the purposes for which it was origin- | course of misrepresentation had laid them 
ally given. By the Act of 31st George | under—not only these, but also men as to 
Ill, the Roman Catholic ceclesiastics| whom there could be—among men of cha- 
were subject to several other penal en- rity, humanity, and religion —no doubt 
actments, such as being deprived of the at all, that it affected the Christian Broth- 
use of a steeple and bell, and of the, ers, those who were devoted, from youth 
right of performing funeral service in the to manhood, from manhood to old age, and 
churchyard. It was for the House to say from old age to death, to the constant and 
Whether it was fit that Roman Catholic ec- unceasing care of the spiritual and tempo- 
clesiastics should still be liable to have ral concerns of the veriest poor — those 
their property confiscated, and to be sub-| who were serving God and were doing 
ject to perpetual imprisonment and trans- good to man —that every one of these 
Portation for life, for offending against such saintly men was at this moment liable to 
enactments. The next penal enactment transportation to Norfolk Island — that 
was contained in the 10th George IV., ec. Gehenna of the southern seas—for their 
» commonly called the Roman Catholic natural life, to be worked there as con- 
Relief Act. He might mention, that he | victs, among the worst and most degraded 
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of the human race; surely, when he men-| to the principle of the present measure, 


tioned this, he had made out a strong 
case for the adoption of the principle at 
least—for that was all to which he now 
sought to pledge the House — of his 
Bill, by which they would declare that it 
was at length necessary that this odious, 
unchristian, and degrading legislation 
should be for ever done away. He would 
appeal to hon. Members on both sides of 
the House, especially to those who knew 
the regulars both of England and of Ire- 
land, whether it was fit that the Apostle of 
Temperance and his Franciscan order, and 
the Cistercian order of Mount Meilleraye 
in Ireland, and Mount St. Bernard in 
England, and the Christian Brethren of 
the two countries, should be any longer 
exposed to these cruel and degrading pen- 


alties—whether it were fit that those who | 


loved and cherished those pious men should 


be any longer exposed to the reproach that | 


such laws existed, and that no effort was 
made for their removal? Tis object was 


merely to move for the repeal of the laws | 


to which he had referred: he proposed to 
substitute nothing in their place. Those 


who thought it necessary that there should 
be a registration of Jesuits or monks, as 
such, as well as in their capacity of Roman 


Catholic priests under the 31st of George 
III., might propose it. He would not. His 
duty was limited to proposing the repeal 
of the penal clauses in the Act of 1829, 


the absurdity and injustice of which were | 


universally recognised. He did not know 
that any Member of that House, except 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth, the author of those enact- 
ments, would attempt to defend them. 
They were founded on a supposed dis- 
tinction between the secular and regular 
clergy of the Church of Rome — a distine- 
tion which it was reserved for the right hon. 
Baronet to invent— a distinction not made 
by the friends of religious liberty—a dis- 
tinction not to be found in the Elizabethan 
or Caroline statutes, by which the Church 
of Rome and all her children had been 
put under the ban of outlawry and civil 
death. It was possible that the right hon. 
Baronet was still attached to the distine- 
tion he had invented, for the ignoble pur- 
pose, as it seemed to him (Mr. Anstey), of 
sowing discord between the Jesuits or 
monks upon the one hand, and the secular 
clergy of the Church of Rome upon the 
other. But, at least, no other Member of 
the House was of that mind. Whether 
hon. Members were friendly or unfriendly 


they were unanimous in condemning the 
‘degrading enactments of 1829, which had 
| ho prescription of time in their favour, and 
|were impotent to effect their apparent 
|purpose. He did not know what course 
the present Home Secretary was likely to 
take on this occasion. But he would jp. 
| vite his attention to the wise and noble 
| language in which his predecessor, the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Ripon, 
had expressed himself on the 24th June, 
1846, with reference to Mr. Watson’s Bill 
|of last year. That right hon. Baronet, 
speaking with official knowledge, and upon 
| official responsibility, as Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, thus expressed 
| himself :— 

| “ I now come to a matter of infinitely greater 
importance, relating to the regular orders in this 
country. And, Sir, I certainly do not participate 
| in the expression of that jealousy which has been 





| Stated by others with reference to the regular 
| orders. I should be the last man to east any 
sweeping censure upon them; I will not ascribe 
to them any disloyal or treasonable intention, en- 
| dangering the safety of the State; I entertain no 
| such opinions of them ; and even with respect to 
one of those orders in particular—I allude to the 
Jesuits—I cannot forget that literature and that 
the Christian religion are under immense obliga- 
tions to that order. I believe that they are among 
the most learned and the best educated members 
of the Christian faith ; but on the other hand, I 
am bound to state, with respect to that order, and 
to the regular orders generally, that the members 
of the Protestant religion have just cause of jea- 
lousy—not on account of the political opinions of 
those orders, but on religious grounds ; because 
it must be admitted that the regular orders are 
the aggressive force, and that they supply the mis- 
sionary body most active in the conversion of those 
who are heretics in their eyes. I therefore say, 
that the Protestant Establishment has just cause, 
upon religious grounds, to entertain a jealousy of 
the regular orders. Still, upholding as we do a 
spirit of just toleration, and having an immense 
body of Roman Catholies in this country, we can- 
not give its full and its proper effect to that tole- 
rant spirit if we exclude the regular orders. The 
hon. Gentlemen opposite entertain conscientious 
feelings upon this subject, and I should be sorry 
to speak one word irreconcileable with my respect 
for those feelings. But I have reason to believe 
that in the great sacrament of the Roman Catho- 
lie Church—the Confession—the regular orders, 
so far as the laity are concerned, do administer 
that sacrament in a manner which is most con- 
sistent with the feelings and the sentiments of the 
laity. I, therefore, feel we are in this position 
with respect to the regular orders in this country 
—that we have 8,000,000 of Roman Catholics, 
and that we can hardly, by any sound argument, 
maintain any exclusion against them.*” 

In every word of those extracts, he (Mr. 
Anstey), as a Roman Catholic, most 
| * Hansard, Vol. Ixxxvii. (Third Series), p. 922, 

\ 
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heartily concurred. He agreed that the 
enactments of 1829 against religious liberty 
should be repealed. He agreed that the 
conscientious scruples of those in commu- 
nion with the Established Church ought to 
be respected. He would not be there that 
day to support the present measure if he 
were not persuaded that, whilst it gave se- 
curity to the Roman Catholie conscience, it 
emperilled no interest—it violated no feel- 
ing which was dear to those of any other 
faith. It was not his wish to deprive the 
large and respectable class of his fellow- 
subjects in communion with the Church of 
England of any essential security. Far 
from that! If any such attempt were 
made—-whether in the shape of an Appro- 
priation Clause or in any other shape—he 
would be the first to oppose it. The restric- 
tions contained in his Bill were as dear to 
him as the relief it would confer When 
persons argued that by the passing of this 
Bill the supremacy and title of the Church 
of England would be taken away, they for- 
got that we were living, not under Charles 
II., but Queen Victoria. It was ridiculous 
now to raise the question of the ascen- 
dancy of the Established Church of Eng- 


land and Ireland. That ascendancy had | 


been taken away long before the passing 


of any Act for the relief of Roman Catho- 


lies. Lord Mansfield said, that from the 
moment the Act for the toleration of Bri- 
tish Dissenters passed, in the reign of 
William and Mary, the worship of every 
sect of Protestant Dissenters in the realm, 
Unitarian excepted, became an established 
religion. In the same way it was a matter 
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concluded by moving that the Bill be read 
a second time. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS said, that although 
he could not but acknowledge the business 
character of the speech they had just heard, 
he would not be tempted to follow the hon. 
and learned Gentleman through the lengthy 
details with which he had treated the House 
respecting the history of the Bill before 
them, and of its predecessors. He would 
not travel into the facts connected with the 
Bills of 1842, 1845, and 1846, but would 
confine himself to the Bill introduced in an 
early part of the present year by Mr. Wat- 
son (the late Member for Kinsale). True 
it was that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who had just addressed them was better 
able than any one else could be to state the 
facts connected with those measures; for, 
in point of fact, they were his own manu- 
facture. The blunderbuss bore his name 
everywhere but in the House, and it was to 
be considered as double-barrelled, for with 
the present Bill was to be taken the Roman 
Catholie Charities Bill, which had been al- 
ready before them. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite primed and loaded both 
barrels, and gave it to Mr. Watson to dis- 
charge; but unfortunately it missed fire, 
and they had but now heard the report in 
the speech of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man himself. The double object of these 
measures was—and he called on the House 
to say if he in the least exaggerated it— 
was neither more nor less than to increase 
ageressively the influence of the Church of 
Rome, and indirectly to diminish that of 
the Church of England, and of the Pro- 
As to the 


|testant Church in general. 
| operation of the other Bill, it was for law- 
lie body was entitled, though they did not | yers to form an opinion; but he believed 
exercise their right, to claim the assistance | its effect would be practically to remove all 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers, courts, and | the restrictions of the law of mortmain, in 
fliers of justice, to retain them in that | so far as they related to the Roman Catho- 
status with respect to maintenance and | lic Church; and in saying so, he did no in- 
defence of the rights and privileges to justice to the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
which they were by law entitled. He ap- | for he had three or four times repeated the 
pealed to any lawyer in the House to say if | words which the Member for Kinsale (Mr. 
he were not correct, and to deny, ifhe could, | Watson) had used on a former occasion in 
that a writ of mandamus or an injune-|his Bill. As far as the Roman Catholics 
tion would not issue on the application of were concerned, all their disabilities were 
4 Roman Catholic prelate for the removal | removed; but as far as benefits were to be 
or deprivation from his parish of any priest | obtained, and advantages to be conferred 
who was contumacious, or would not preach | by the passing of this Bill, they were to be 
in accordance with his ritual. It was idle, extended to Roman Catholics, and to them 
then, to talk of the ascendancy of the only. Therefore those Liberal Members 
Chureh any longer. The law now protect- who supported it must be aware, that what- 
edall alike. Having thanked the House for | ever evils were to be redressed or good con- 
the patience which they had extended to- | ferred, would be restricted to Roman Catho- 
wards him, the hon. and learned Member | lies by this Act, and that their Protestant 


of notoriety that from the time the 19th 
George III. was passed, the Roman Catho- 
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fellow-subjects would not receive any re- 
lief or benefit of any description. The law 
was general, and did not refer to Roman 
Catholics alone; and when the hon. Mem- 
ber proposed to relieve them only, he must 
know that the penalties for denying the 
Queen’s supremacy, for instance, were ap- 
plicable to the Church of England, as well 
as to the Church of Rome, though he 
would leave them in the former case, and 
remove them in the latter. The hon. Gen- 
tleman stated he would not remove those 
restrictions for conscience sake which pre- 
vented Roman Catholics from presenting to 
any benefice in the Established Church; 
but he was at the same time very willing 
to admit the right of Roman Catholics to 
hold the highest offices in the State, with 
all their privileges, and with these of 
course he included the disposal of Church 
patronage. On a former occasion, the right 
hon. Member for Dungarvon (Mr. Sheil) 
distinctly claimed for the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholies the right to hold the office of Lord 
Chancellor without any such restriction as 
to patronage. Looking to the whole of 
these proceedings, and the spirit with which 
they were animated, he thought himself 
justified in saying that this Bill was one of 
a series of aggressive measures, by which 
the Church of Rome sought to elevate it- 
self in this country, and proportionably to 
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duced two clauses, marked B and (, jn 
the former Bill, which referred to the re. 
gistration of the religious orders, and were 
considered essential securities by the hon, 
Members who gave him a qualified support, 
which they would have withheld altogether 
if those clauses had not been inserted, 
These were not in the present Bill, He 
contended that though totidem verbis ¢ 
totidem literis, the Bill was the same in 
those clauses which remained, it could not 
be said to represent the Bill of Mr. Watson, 
The hon. and learned Gentleman said the 
principle of the Bill was admitted by the 
House on a former occasion; but he (Sir 
R. Inglis) in answer to that would just 
state what the House did in the matter in 
April last, and would only say he trusted 
the House would, by a majority as greatas 
that by which they had then defeated the 
former Bill, now reject the present attempt 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Youghal. His recollection was not very 
perfect as to the numbers of the division 
on the Motion for the second reading; but 
he recollected that it barely escaped being 
rejected, the majority for it being only 
three, and that finally it was rejected by a 
division in which the numbers were 138 
and 119. He hoped they would not allow 
this Bill to go into Committee, for as far 
as the operation of it related to what were 
called ‘* obsolete laws,’’ and what had been 





degrade and lower the Protestant Estab- | 
lished Church. The House would very im- | termed by an hon. Friend of his not now 
perfectly discharge its duty with respect to | in the House ‘the rubbish of the Statute- 
the Bill if they did not consider it, not | book,’’ it was practically rendered useless 
merely in its relation to the other branch | by the Religious Opinions Act, 9 and 
of which he had spoken, but in reference | 10 Vict. Could any member of the legal 
to the conduct and views of the Church of | profession in the House furnish him with a 
Rome, wherever she had power in Eu-| single instance in which an indictment at 
rope or this country. It was not enough | common law had been laid for any one of 
to look to the clauses of the Bill that | those violations of the law to which the 


had been placed on the table of the House, | Bill referred, for the last 250 years? He 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


but to consider the animus in which the 
Church of Rome was conducting her opera- 
tions in every part of the country. The 
hon. and learned Member, in describing 
the Bill, though generally correct in his 


| would give them 50 years before that, and 
| they would only discover one solitary in- 
i stance of such a prosecution. The first 
| Bill mentioned by the hon. and learned 
|Gentleman had been repealed by 7 and 
'8 Victoria. 


statements, was not altogether justified in He begged to repeat the 
saying it was identical with the Bill| question he had put on the first occasion 
brought in by Mr. Watson. That gentle- | when this subject was discussed, namely, 
man was induced by a consideration of ex- | how far the supremacy of the Queen in all 
pediency, and looking to the chance of the | matters of religion, and the essential con- 
Bill passing by its being in so far adapted | dition on which she held her Crown asa 
to the views of those who would otherwise | member of the Protestant Chureh estab- 
oppose it, to promise that he would introduce | lished, testified by her communion in the 
a clause with respect to Roman Catholic | most solemn act of her religion, would or 
processions in the streets. The hon. and| would not be affected by the provisions of 
learned Gentleman had not literally adopted | the Bill now on the table of the House? 
that clause. Mr. Watson had also intro- | Tt was very true the hon. and learned 
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Member did not directly repeal the Bill of | 
| Church of Rome, our fellow-subjects, had 


Rights; nor had any Gentleman, in or out 
of the House, ventured to whisper an inten- 
tion of touching that great security for the 
Protestant character of this nation, so far 
as that character was maintained hy the 
continued protestation of the Queen against 
the errors of the Church of Rome as the 
condition of her reigning over this nation; 
for that was the condition on which Her 
Majesty and the Members of Her illustrious 
House reigned, and he hoped long would 
reign, over this kingdom. He wished to 
ask Her Majesty’s Attorney General how 
far he was correct in his view ? If the hon. 
Member for Youghal did not repeal the 
Bill of Rights, he would repeal the 13th 
Charles II., by which a certain act required 
to be performed by the Bill of Rights was 
to be performed ; and if he did so, would he 
leave anything for the Bill of Rights to 
work upon? He had asked this question 
in the early part of the present year, and 
no Member of Her Majesty’s Government 
condesecended to notice the inquiry. The 
hon. and learned Member for Kinsale was 
so far struck with the objection as to say 
that if it were right, if there was a founda- 
tion for it, they could alter it in Committee. 
But he (Sir R. Inglis) held that the House 
was to decide upon the Bill as it was laid 
on the table—to assent to it or reject it on 
the general view of its merits as they 
found it—and not to give their sanction up- 
on the hope, however strongly expressed by 
those with whom the measure originated, 
that at a subsequent period they would re- 
move or modify the objections. Let the 
House decide upon the Bill as they found 
ituow. If the Bill at the present moment 
involved in any degree such a conclusion 
as this, that under its provisions the essen- 
tially Protestant character of this Church 
and nation, as maintained by the declara- 
tion of the Queen, the organ of the repre- 
sentation of England, was to be abandoned, 
he said, Consult public feelings, consult 
public principle, consult your own doubts, 
and do not give the sanction of your vote 
in favour of a measure which has even a 
tendency to such a consummation as this. 
This declaration was required by a certain 
Act to be taken; and if they repealed this, 
did they not weaken, if not entirely re- 
move, the obligation of the Sovereign to 
take the oath? It was not for any Mem- 
ber sitting in that House to say that this 
declaration imputed opinions to members of 
a great Church, which it was very painful 
to him, as a member of that Church, to 
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hear so stated. The members of the 
for the last century and a half, and above 
all from the year 1829, been admitted to 
the privileges to which they had by sue- 
cession been raised, under the stipulations 
of security specified. He was speaking in 
the hearing of some who took a leading 
part in favour of the Act of 1829, when he 
said there was every reason to believe that 
measure would never have been carried if 
such securities as the present Bill professed 
to remove had failed to be inserted. Whe- 
ther it were true, as had been alleged, that 
the hon. and learned Member would be 
willing to get rid of all which might 
be called, comparatively at least, the ob- 
solete statutes against which he direct- 
ed his aim, or whether his great object 
was to repeal the clauses inserted in 
the Act of 1829, of this at least he was 
sure, that the House would do well to look 
before them when asked to give their sanc- 
tion to either of these propositions. The 
hon. and learned Member had stated, in 
respect to some of these latter clauses, the 
grievance now existing, of a Roman Catho- 
lic clergyman being confined to the per- 
formance of the religious ceremonies of 
burial in the house of the party dying a 
member of that communion. As all legis- 
lation was a compromise of evils, he would 
say that even if they were prepared to 
allow as a grievance the refusal to admit 
priests of the Church of Rome to celebrate 
in the grave-yards of our churches, for 
example, in a manner as public as that in 
which the clergy of the Established Church 
were permitted and bound to celebrate 
their services, he felt that this advantage 
would be dearly purchased by the violation 
of tranquillity and peace which would en- 
sue. Recollect that if you granted this to 
Roman Catholics, you must grant it to 
every party; and the character of the 
Church of England, not as the dominant 
Church, for that had long ceased to be, 
but as the Established Church, would be 
seriously endangered, if you were to give 
in the places of worship restricted by law 
to members of the Church of England, a 
right to members of any other communion 
to perform their religious ceremonies. For 
this was the fact: it was now proposed 
that members of one religious communion 
should be admitted to celebrate the rites 
of their creed within ground belonging by 
law to members of another communion. 
He did not admit that the grievance was 
one which ought to be removed at such a 
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risk. Then with respect to processions in | into. That was stated to him by a former 
the streets, he had heard an hon. Member, | Secretary for Ireland, and it was within the 
whose voice was always listened to in that experience of both sides of the House, 
House with the deep attention ensured by | It was not, however, merely in reference 
his influence over his fellow-countrymen— | to these points of the Bill that he felt so 
he referred to one now not only no longer a | strong an objection to this measure. It 
Member, but no longer living in this world | was because the Bill in itself was part of 
—declare almost inaudibly, but certainly |a general system, which he had already 
in a most solemn tone, that nothing should | characterised as aggressive on the part of 
induce him to consent to any such possible | the Church of Rome, having a tendency to 
desecration of the most holy objects of his | aggrandise itself, and depreciate and de- 
faith as would probably attend a procession grade the Protestant character of this 
through the streets of any of our towns. country. On a former occasion he had 
The hon. and learned Member for Kinsale | asked the law officers of the Crown to be 
entirely agreed in this, for he stated that | prepared to say whether they regarded it 
the object of the clause he had proposed | as lawful for the Pope, or any foreign au- 
was limited to funerals. Was the clause | thority, to divide England into new dio- 
as it stood now in the Bill of the hon. and|ceses? A noble protest had been made 
learned Member for Youghal so limited ? | against this in the southern hemisphere by 
He apprehended that it was not. Had /his right rev. Friend the Bishop of Aus- 
the hon. and learned Member wished | tralia, in a speech and formal protest, both 
clearly to define the enactments of his | of which did honour to the firmness of his 
Bill, it would have been easy, instead of | Christian principles. No notice had been 
saying that nothing in this Act contained taken, so far as he was informed, either of 
should prevent such acts from being done, | the protest, or of the violation of the inde- 
to have said specifically what it would be | pendence of the Queen’s authority which 
lawful for Roman Catholics to do. There| the cause of that protest involved. But 


were countries in which such processions | were those usurpations on the part of the 

were not lawful; he apprehended that no! Pope solely confined to the Australian co- 
: | 3 ° 

such procession could pass through the /lonies of the Queen? They had heard 


streets of Paris at this moment. It cer-| that it was the intention of the Pope to 
tainly was not the case a few years ago; | create new dioceses evenin England. He 
but if it were otherwise now, the increase | had heard a most distinguished individual 
of the power of the Roman Catholie Church | say that the apostolical succession in Eng- 
had not been very greatly to the advantage | land had ceased to exist, and was broken, 
of the country. The hon. and learned Mem- | though he admitted that it existed in Ire- 
ber had said that every member of a reli-|land. If so, the claim to create new dio- 
gious order was at this moment liable to|ceses in England was an act of daring 
be transported for life, and kept to hard | schism on the part of the Pope of Rome, 
labour in the Gehenna of Norfolk Island. |or any other ecclesiastical authority. It 
He asked the hon. Member, on his profes- | was not only a violation of the Queen’s 
sional reputation, to state whether there | supremacy and authority in all matters 
had been a single instance since 1829 in| ecclesiastical, but a violation of one of 
which any penalty was inflicted, or sought | the first principles of Chritian unity. 
to be inflicted, on any clergyman of the|If that were so, he contended that Her 
Church of Rome, regular or secular, on| Majesty’s Ministers, instead of entering 
account of his religion? The Parliament| into negotiations with the See of Rome, 
of England required that in the case of | and signing agreements, as it was now al- 
members of these orders certain registra-|leged their secret emissary had signed, 
tions should take place, as in other cases | with the Pope, ought at once to have re- 
registration was enjoined by Parliament. | moved from the dominions of the Crown 
He had found it in vain to ask for a return | any bishop whose see had been created 
of the members of religious orders thus | without the Queen’s consent, and in viola- 
registered; for members of the Church of | tion of Her supremacy. So far from that, 
Rome thus bound by their religious vows, | he saw it recently announced that Her 
and directly contemplated by the Act of | Majesty’s colonial dependencies were to 
1829, had, he would not say found it con- | recognise, in the person of the Archbishop 
venient to evade the provisions of the Act, | of Sydney, one invested with higher tem- 
but had in point of fact evaded them, and | poral rank than the Protestant Bishop of 
no such registration had ever been entered | Australia, and to give him a title accord 


| 
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to only two of the prelates of England. 
This was giving encouragement to those 
who had shown that they did not want 
much encouragement to raise their heads 
against the Protestant Established Church. 
He might refer also as part evidence of 
the animus of the present head of Rome 
to the answer recently given to the bishops 
in Ireland with respect to a particular Act 
—in which he certainly happened to think 
that the Pope was quite correct—the Act 
for establishing the Irish colleges. But 
his opinion that the Pope was right did 
not induce him to look with pleasure, or 
even with indifference, on the Pope’s inter- 
ference in the matter. It had been asked, 
would you refuse to receive the Pope’s 
advice in such matters? He said no, but 
the rescripts of the Pope contained not 
advice, but commands, as was stated in 
the chief organ of the Roman Catholics in 
this city, the Yablet. He believed no 
person would deny that the Tablet had 
such an authority and circulation as at 
least entitled it to be held as the exponent 
of the mind and will of the Roman Catho- 
lies on this subject. The rescript did not 
say—do this, or you will be imprisoned; but 
—do this, or you will become schismatical 
and rebellious, and exposed to the highest 
vengeance of God. Those to whom it was 
addressed were subjects bound by the pro- 
' visions of the canon law, of which the Pope 
was the ultimate judge and administrator. 
When the Pope’s mind was made up, he 
issued not a mere expression of opinion, 
which might be accepted or flung aside— 
not a warning which might be followed or 
neglected—but the sentence of the highest 
jndgment-seat, a command that must be 
obeyed, and that could be obeyed only by 
a purely voluntary obedience. Was this 
power consistent with the full and free 
obedience of all the Queen’s subjects? If 
the late Dr. Chalmers, for example, had 
given his opinion that such a law made by 
Parliament was a bad one, no great harm 
could ensue from the expression of such an 
opinion; but that which issued from the 
mouth of the Pope was to be received as a 
command, and would be so received by 
perhaps not less than three thousand bi- 
shops, priests, and other clergy within Her 
Majesty’s dominions. He was not asking 


any measure to prevent this; his only object | 


was simply to give no more authority to 
those who exercised the authority which 
they had in a manner so little in obedience 
to the temporal laws of this kingdom. He 
had said that there were in this country, 
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and even within a very short distance from 
the place in which the House was now sit- 
ting, proofs of an intention on the part of 
the Church of Rome not to neglect any 
opportunity of enlarging and extending its 
authority. It appeared from a printed 
copy of the rules which he had in his pos- 
session, that the ‘‘ Westminster Associa- 
tion and Confraternity’’ was established for 
the regulation of the elections to seats in 
that House, and for the maintenance of a 
perpetual intercourse between the electors 
and the elected, without reference to party, 
and solely with a view to the advancement 
of their religious interest. The association 
was declared to be ‘‘ under the protection 
of Our Blessed Lady, the help of Christians, 
and St. Thomas of Canterbury,’ who was 
better known to the reader of English his- 
tory by the name of Thomas A’Beckett. 
He thought it but right to state, at the 
same time, that the association also asked 
for God’s blessing upon the undertaking. 
If that had been done before 1828, would 
it not have been considered as one of many 
reasons that would have justified the Le- 
gislature of that day in resisting any fur- 
ther concession of political power to those 
who were so able and so willing to use the 
powers they possessed to complete the ag- 
grandizement of the Church to which they 
belonged? He did not blame them for it 
—he did not say that those were things 
which others in similar circumstances would 
not have done; but he said that it was a 
good reason for not giving further power 
to the Roman Catholics. Another objec- 
tion to which he had called the attention 
of the House in the early part of the pre- 
sent year was the interference of the Church 
of Rome with respect to the marriages of 
members of that Church with members of 
a different Church. Very great confusion 
had arisen in the Prussian provinces on the 
Rhine, and also in France, risking the 
peace and happiness of families, in conse- 
quence of the Church of Rome insisting 
that the children of these marriages should 
be educated in that faith. Another proof 
of the aggressive character of the Church 
of Rome, of which the Bill upon the table 
was only an exponent, was, that she had 
gradually restored to her breviary the 
saints’ days of those two Popes who had 
been most specially distingushed as inter- 
fering in the internal concerns of other 
kingdoms in former years. A hundred 
years ago no breviary, perhaps, except 
that printed at Rome, contained any re- 
ference to the saints’ days of Pope Pius V., 
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or Gregory VII. The latter, it would be | had fallen from the hon. Baronet who had 
remembered, was the Pope who had ex-| just spoken. He could not think that the 
communicated the Emperor Henry IV., | decision of the Church of Rome with re. 
whilst the former, who had since been | spect to the colleges he had referred to was 
canonized, had excommunicated Queen| wrong. He did not think that the conduct 
Elizabeth, and released her subjects from | of the Church of Rome with respect to 
their allegiance. The saints’ days of those | mixed marriages was wrong. Let them 
Popes had been restored to the breviary. | consider what. marriage was—that it Was 
He had now stated his general objections | a contract between two parties to live toge. 
to the measure. He had stated that the | ther as man and wife; and certainly thane 
statutes it proposed to repeal were either | who did feel the burden they had so taken 
obsolete or had been already repealed, and | _ upon themselves, would apply to some min- 
that no instance of suffering on the part of | ister of God to give them his blessing on 
any Roman Catholic under “them had been | that new relation of life. But surely it 
adduced by the hon. Member who intro-| rested with those who were ministers of 
duced this Bill, or else that they were | God to define the condition upon which that 
those statutes which by the Roman Ca-| blessing should be given, and he greatly 
tholic Relief Bill were regarded as some- rejoiced that there was a Church yet left 
thing like a compensatory security to the | upon the earth that had the faith to say, 
Established Church for the relief given to | ‘* Blessing is only with us.’’ The neces- 
the Catholics in 1829. If those statutes | sary consequence of that Church believing 
were obsolete, or had been specifically re-| herself to be the only Christian Church 
pealed, he contended that the House would | was the denunciation of all who differed 
do wisely, as a matter of prudence, not to | from her, although it did sound strangely 
go into any further discussion on the sub- | | in loyal ears to hear our Queen denounced 
ject; whilst, if they were intended as a se- | asa heretic. So far, indeed, from thinking 


curity to the Established Church—if they | the conduct of the Church of Rome, in re- 


were meant by his right hon. Friend who| spect to the cases of mixed marriages at 
moved the Catholic Emancipation Bill to} Cologne, to which the hon. Baronet had 
be anything but illusory, as a security to | referred, was wrong, he would recommend 


the Church of England ‘and the Protestant | the hon. Baronet to read the dignified cor- 
character of the people—he called upon|respondence between the Pope and M. 
that House, not as a measure of prudence, | Bunsen on that subject, and not to trust to 
but of principle, to reject the Bill; and for | the garbled version of the German journals. 
that purpose he should move that it be| But did this Bill relate to religious freedom 
read a second time that day six months. | only? The preamble of the Bill said— 
Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND apprehend- “* Whereas Her Majesty’s Roman Catholic sub- 
ed that it was the firm intention, not only | jects do still continue to be liable, for or on ac- 
of a considerable majority in that House, count of — religious belief, practice, —— 
but of a vast predominating majority in the et punishments, pains, penaities, an 
country, to give to the Roman Catholics, | ~ ; f 
as well as to every denomination of Chris- } —though he was not aware of any pains or 
tians, the fullest and most ample toleration | penalties to which any than was subject 
that words could give. He believed also, | touching his religious belief; and then the 
that it was the intention of a very large | first clause enacted, that— 
majority not to be seduced, under the word| « So much of an Act passed in the Ist year of 
‘* toleration,’ to give supremacy, pre-emi- | the reign of Queen Elizabeth, intituled ‘ An Act 
nence or distinction of any sort or kind | to — to the — ge pe a 
° 7 ° ° a ate : F s t anc 
either to that or any other denomination of | Cver, te estate ecclesiastica’ ane spits 4 
49h ° abolishing all foreign powers repugnant to the 
Christians. If, then, he was right, as he same,’ whereby it is enacted, ‘ That if any person 
believed he was, and in the faith of which | or persons dwelling or inhabiting within this your 
he should continue until he was corrected | realm, or in any other your Highness’s — * 
ee . » o 4 
by a decision of that House, it was upon dominions, of what estate, dignity, or i 
Sed aittialn unt lon waontared t ll their | 8°¢%e" he or they be, after the end of thirty days 
a prncip e tha si ven ured to cal 11 | next after the determination of this Session of this 
attention to the provisions of the Bill then | present Parliament, shall, by writing, printing, 
before them, and to say whether those pro- | teaching, preaching, express words, deed or act, 
visions did indeed give nothing more than | @dvisedly, maliciously, and directly affirm, hold 


: ofend the au- 
ample toleration to those who they were stand with, set forth, maintain or defend pete 
thority, preheminence, power, or juris iction, 


agreed ought: to enjoy it. He must con- spiritual or ecclesiastical, of any foreign prince, 
fess that he did not agree with much that| prelate, person, state, or potentate whatsoever, 
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heretofore claimed, used, or usurped within this 
realm, or any dominion, or country being within or 
under the power, dominion or allegiance of your 
Highness, or shall advisedly, maliciously, and di- 
rectly put in use or execute anything for the ex- 
tolling, advancement, setting forth, maintenance 
or defence of any such pretended or usurped juris- 
diction, power, preheminence, and authority, or 
any part thereof, that then every such person and 
rsons so doing and offending, their abettors, 
aiders, procurers, and counsellors, being thereof 
legally convicted and attainted, according to the 
due order and course of the common laws of this 
realm, for his or their first offence shall forfeit and 
lose unto your Highness, your heirs and succes- 
sors, all his and their goods and chattels, as well 
real as personal,’ and so on, ‘so far as the same 
related to or in any wise concerned Roman Ca- 
tholies ;” 
—and various other statutes should be re- 
pealed, Unfortunately, the Pope was not 
simply the head of the Church, but he did 
claim to be the temporal head of this and 
all other countries; and he was recognised 
by the Roman Catholics here as having a 
right to interfere in the politics of this 
country. [‘‘ No!’’] He thanked hon. Mem- 
bers for that denial. But he held in his 
hand an address, moved by Mr. John O’Con- 
nell, and addressed to his Holiness Pope 
Pius IX., which contained these words :— 


“ Most Holy Father—We, the Catholics of Ire- 
land, venture to approach the foot of your throne 
with sentiments of the deepest humility, the most 
profound veneration, and the most devoted grati- 
tude and grateful affection towards your Holiness, 
recognising in you the true example of what the 
vicar of Christ should be upon earth, not only the 
faithful guardian and protector of his Church, but 
the guardian, protector, promoter, and illustrious 
champion of the rights, the liberties, and the legi- 
timate and well-ordered privileges, political and 
social, of the universal family of man. 
fitly reserved for you, most Holy Father, to vindi- 
cate—as nobly you are vindicating—the eternal 


{Dec. 8} 





It has been | : . 
i same effect. The witness, Mr. Wolfe Tone, 


| said— 


cause of truth, in the great argument now debating | 


among the nations of the earth. It is your high 
mission to strip oligarchic tyranny and democratic 
anarchy of their false pretences, and to establish 
in the face of day, and patent to the universe, the 
great fact, so redolent with happiness to man, and 
safe and peaceful progress to society, and with ad- 
vantage to the sacred interests of morality and re- 


ligion, that the increase of popular power, and the | 


making of it an essential element in the governing 


| obliged for the correction. 


of a country, is most entirely consistent with the | 
maintenance of order and legitimate authority— | 
nay, more, is accessory and eminently useful to | 


that most desirable end.” 
Would any hon. Member say ‘‘ No”? to 
that? The document continued— 


“We claim, most Holy Father, we claim—under 
the guidings and teachings of one now gone from 
amongst us, to whose mortal remains you so 
generously vouchsafed to do honour—we, Catho- 
lie people of Ireland, do claim to have commenced 
that good and glorious work your Holiness is so 
splendidly carrying out. We have been labouring 
to show, and you have been appointed by Heaven 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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to establish, that the advancement of popular 
liberty has no necessary connexion with lawless 
and bloody revolution, or with any violation what- 
ever of the rights of property, or danger to the 
peace and welfare of society.” 

And then, in reference to Ireland, it con- 
tinued— 

“‘ Alas, alas! prayers are all poor Ireland has 
now to give. Impoverished, unjustly subjugated, 
trampled upon, famine-stricken, helpless, she can- 
not bear you the aid that willingly her sons would 
give you with their heart’s best blood. She can 
only look forward to hope for, and endeavour still 
to struggle for that restoration of her natural and 


| inalienable rights which shall enable her to re- 


sume her place among the nations, and to per- 
form, well and boldly, her part in the glorious 
struggle now progressing under the illustrious 
guidance of your Holiness, for the social and poli- 
tical regeneration of mankind.” 

But, what he called upon that House to 
consider, was nothing relating to the clergy 
of this or that establishment, but that the 
history of Europe had been one continued 
struggle of laymen against the usurped 
rights of priesteraft. The whole of their 
history, from the Constitutions of Claren- 
don down to the Reformation, had been 
one continued struggle to keep the priests 
in their proper places; and he called upon 
that House to consider what was the evi- 
dence given by a Roman Catholic relating 


'to Ireland before a Committee of that 


House. The witness said— 

“The Roman Catholic priests have aimed at 
supreme authority—all concessions only lead to 
further demands ad infinitum. He had heard in 
other countries that the priests were urged on ; 
but in Ireland the priests were almost the sole 
agitators.” 


There were several other extracts to the 


“You will find it easy enough to deal with the 
Roman Catholic laity, for their objects are those 
of simple constitutional Irishmen: but I confess I 
do not see my way with respect to the priesthood ; 
and I would not trust them as long as anything 
was to be gained.” 

[Mr. Joun O’Coyyett: Mr. Wolfe Tone 
was not a Roman Catholic.] He was 
He had been 
reading, in the first instance, the evidence 
of a Mr. Carroll, and had read on, think- 
ing it was all the evidence of Mr. Wolfe 
Tone. They thought they had got a great 
deal when they passed the law, forbidding 
Jesuits to come into England; but they 
had always been in England, and would 
come in just as often as they pleased. The 
Jesuits might, in certain things, have gone 
beyond others; but many of their doctrines 
and principles were the doctrines and prin- 


ciples of the Catholic Church. Upon the 
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doctrine of obedience, he held in his hand 
a proof of their constitution. Not only 
that, but they said that every man was 
bound to be as a carcass in the hands of 
his superior. They went on to say, that 
every one was obliged to receive the word 
of his superior, as if it were the word of 
our blessed Lord; and they took even this 
illustration, that a cookboy was to receive 
the word of the cook as if it were the word 
of the Saviour. They said first— 

“Tous doivent s’efforcer d’observer le mieux 
possible l’obéissance, et d’y exceller, non seule- 
ment dans ce qui est obligatoire, mais encore 
dans tout le reste, et cela sur un simple signe 
de la volonté du supérieur, sans aucun ordre 
exprés.” 

And then— 


“Quand quelqu’un entrera pour le service de la 
cuisine ou pour aider le cuisinier, il devra obéir 
a celui-ci en toute humilité, dans toutes les choses 
qui ont rapport @ son office. Car s'il ne lui pré- 
tait pas une entiére obéissance, ily a lieu de croire 
qu'il n’obéirait non plus 4 aucun des supérieurs, 
puisque la véritable obéissance ne considére pas 
la personne & qui elle se soumet, mais celle pour 
qui elle se soumet; et si c’est pour notre seul 
Créateur et Seigneur qu'elle se soumet, elle doit 
voir notre Seigneur dans chacun indifféremment. 
Il ne faut done point regarder si c’est le cuisinier 
ou le supérieur de la maison, si c’est celui-ci ou 
celui-la qui commande, puisqa’a penser sainement 
ce n’est a aucun d’eux qu’on obéit, mais 2 Dieu 


seul et pour Dieu seul, notre Créateur et Seig- 
neur. 

“«C’est pourquoi il sera mieux que le cuisinier 
ne prie point celui qui le sert de faire ceci ou cela, 
mais qu'il le lui commande avec modestie, ou dise, 


‘Faites ceci, faites cela.’ S’il le priait, en effet, il 
ressemblerait plutét 4 un homme qui parle a un 
homme ; or qu’un cuisinier laique priat un prétre 
de laver les marmites ou de faire toute autre chose 
semblable, c’est ce qui ne paraitrait ni convenable 
ni juste. Mais s'il commande, ou qu'il dise, 
‘ Faites ceci, faites cela,’ il donnera bien plus a 
entendre qu’il parle comme Christ a un homme, 
puisqu’il commande au nom méme de Jésus 
Christ. Ainsi celui qui obéit doit considérer les 
paroles qui sortent de la bouche du cuisinier ou 
de l’un des supérieurs, comme si elles sortaient de 
la bouche méme de Jesus Christ notre Seigneur, 
afin dese rendre capable de plaire a la Divine Ma- 
jesté.” 

That was their doctrine of obedience, and 
every layman who dared to discuss with a 
priest any point of religion was silenced by 
that doctrine. They were commanded to 
obey—they were not permitted to reason. 
[Mr. Suem: That applied to the lay 
brothers of the Jesuits.] It was the doe- 
trine of obedience throughout the Church. 
There was no difference of doctrine for 
others. But, if the right hon. Gentleman 
would like it, there was another authority, 
the Theologia Dogmatica of Livourier. 
For his own part, he would act towards the 


{COMMONS} 
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Roman Catholics as he would towards the 
laymen of any other communion; but he 
said that, for the aggrandisement of the 
priests, they had ever been, from the time 
of Constantine, when they first assumed 
temporal power, to this day, in a greater 
or less degree, the lords over God’s heri. 
tage. He therefore earnestly prayed that 
House to reject this Bill in its present 
frame. 

The Eart of ARUNDEL ayp SUR. 
REY said, he had heard with great plea- 
sure much of what had fallen from the 
hon. Member who had just spoken, in 
which he had asserted the rights of the 
Church; but he was not prepared to ad- 
mit the fairness of the hon. Member’s 
quotations with respect to obedience, and 
his further application of them to all men- 
bers of the Roman Catholic Church. It 
was, he had almost said, ridiculous to 
compare the voluntary obedience entered 
into by the religious orders with the obe- 
dience exacted from the laity. And it 
must never be forgotten that the obedi- 
ence even of the religious orders did not 
extend to the commission of the smallest 
venial sin: the whole earth must perish 
rather than the smallest venial sin be com- 
mitted. The hon. Member had made the 
assertion that the Catholic laity admitted 
the temporal rights of the Pope. To sup- 
port the statement he had read an extract 
from a resolution; but he (the Earl of 
Arundel and Surrey) had not heard the 
words in which this document was couch- 
ed; and, indeed, he did not care for its 
purport. The Catholic laity did not ac- 
knowledge the temporal rights of the Pope, 
and this was sufficiently evidenced in the 
oath which was taken by the Roman Ca- 
tholic Members of that House. The oath 
was, ‘‘1 do declare that I do not believe 
that the Pope of Rome or any other fo- 
reign power, prince, or potentate, ought 
to have or has any temporal jurisdiction, 
control, or pre-eminence, directly or indi- 
rectly, within these realms.” It was, 
therefore, unnecessary to say any more on 
that subject. Allusion had been made to 
the late rescript of the Pope in Ireland re- 
specting the Roman Catholic colleges. 
The view taken with regard to that re- 
script was not exactly fair; it had been 
said that it was an interference with an 
Act of Parliament. The Act of Parlia- 
ment founding the colleges in question was 
not compulsory. Supposing that Parlia- 
ment had made laws directing that a cer- 
tain number of churches should be built, 
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and that the whole of the Roman Catholic | the XIVth—since 1774. It was originally 
population should be forced to attend di-| published in this country in the 14th cen- 
yine service in those churches, the Pope, as| tury. It was a bull against pirates, differ- 
a matter of course, would at once issue a re- | ent descriptions of bad men, and heretics. 
seript forbidding such attendance, and that | The Church of England, by her canons of 
rescript would most certainly be obeyed. | 1603, still in foree, excommunicated all 
In such a case, however, a just complaint | without her communion. What was good 
might be made that the Pope had interfered | for one, was good for the other. It had 
with an Act of Parliament, that Act of Par- | been said that the Church was aggressive. 
liament being essentially of a compulsory | Why, all churches were so. He would 
character ; but when their law left it op-| not give twopence for the church which 
tional with those for whom it was intended | was not so. If it believed that it was in 
whether to accept or to reject it, it was ab- | the possession of the truth, why should it 
surd to say that the Pope’s prohibition was | not make aggression on error? Why 
an interference with the decrees of the Le- | should it not evince an anxiety that others 
gislature. He could not venture to predict | should embrace the true faith, as well as 
what course would for the future be pur-| itself? He looked upon the aggressions 
sued in the matter of those colleges; he did! of a church as a mark of its sincerity. 
not know that any concession would be | Allusion had been made to the cireum- 
made, on one side or the other, which was | stance of this country having been divided 
likely to produce the results so anxiously into districts, by the Catholic Church, 
looked for by the friends of the colleges; | for ecclesiastical purposes: but he was 
and he was not aware that any compromise | at a loss to understand on what plea 
was in contemplation or was probable. It | that fact could be interpreted into a cause 
was altogether a different question whether | of offence. Other bodies, for example 
the establishment of the colleges would be | the Wesleyans, had likewise apportioned 
beneficial or otherwise; but he would say, | the country into districts for ecclesiastical 
as a Catholic, rather than that the bishops | purposes, without reference to the civil 
and priests of his Church should yield in| power, and no one had dreamt of taking 
the conscientious exertion of their spiritual | umbrage at the proceeding; and he did 
rights either to the diplomacy or to the|not see why that which was done with 
menaces of the civil power, he would pre- | impunity by one class, should be alleged as 
fer that the Catholics of the world should | an offence against another. With regard 
be driven forth as the Jews were by the | to the Bill, he would support it. He was 
Roman soldiers of Titus—that the Pope | of opinion that to prevent men from joining 
should be driven from the Vatican to take | together to yield obedience to the evan- 
refuge in the Catacombs—and that the | gelical councils of perfection was unwise, 
ploughshare should be passed over the | injudicious, and intolerant, and ought not 
ground where now stood the altars of St.| to be permitted in any Christian country. 
Peter. The hon. Member (Mr. Drummond) | If the laws which had been directed against 
had said that ever since the recognition of |the Jesuits and regular clergy were, as 
Christianity, the history of religion had been | some hon. Members contended they were, 
one perpetual exertion of the laity in resist-| wholly inoperative, why not sweep them 
ance to the usurpation of priestly power. | away? What good purpose could be in- 
But was the civil power to be predominant? | sured by retaining on the Statute-book 
Was there to be no line drawn? It did} laws which did not accomplish the object 
not follow, because these was separation | which was in the contemplation of those 
and equality, that there was danger from | who enactedthem? If, on the other hand, 
priesteraft. No one would deny that the | they were really effeetive, and did, in point 
Church of God ought to be left indepen-| of fact, exclude Jesuits and the regular 
dent in her own jurisdiction; and it was im-| Catholic clergy from this country, they 
possible a greater catastrophe could occur | were not only an indignity but an injury, 
toa Christian than to see his church sub-|and an injustice to the Catholic com- 
mitted to the control of the civil power. | munity, who had not anything like an 
The bull * Jn cand Domini” had been | adequate number of priests to supply 
referred to; and he was the more anxious | their spiritual requirements. Their priests 
to allude to it as an explanation given in| had been struck down in great num- 
another place was not satisfactory. It was| bers by fever—many of them had fal- 
a bull published annually, and it had not| len victims to cholera when that dreadful 
been published since the time of Clement scourge visited this country—and many 
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more of them would no doubt fall if unhap- 
pily it were again to visit it. In one word, 
the Catholics wanted more priests—they 
ought to have them—and any measure 
which would prevent their obtaining them 
must be a burden and an injustice. 

Mr. H. WALPOLE would not wander 
from the subject into any digression on the 
discipline of the Roman Catholic Church; 
and in the observations he should offer to 
the House he would attempt to conciliate 
rather than to exasperate. The Bill was 
the only question they had to entertain; 
and, if he had understood the proposition 
aright, there were but two principles to be 
discussed, the one of which it was useless 
to consider, and the other of which he be- 
lieved to be objectionable. The first was, 
whether they should repeal the penalties 
and disabilities of certain antiquated sta- 
tutes supposed to exist. It was useless to 
consider this principle, for if those anti- 
quated statutes did operate, no one could | 
be more willing than he would be to repeal 
each and all of them; and before he sat 
down he hoped to be able to convince the 
Tlouse that there was no necessity for go- 
ing into Committee, so far as those sta- 
tutes were concerned. With regard to the 
second principle now involved, whether | 
they ought to repeal any of the provisions | point of fact, this offensive clause was not 
in the Act of 1829, he would stand on that | in the 13th and 14th of Charles II., but in 
point, and he would argue against the pro- | the 5th and 6th of Edward VL, ¢. 5, which 
posal on a ground which might be equally | again had been repealed by the 7th and 
acceptable to Protestants and to Roman | 8th Victoria, c. 59. The 25th of Charles 
Catholics—that for the sake of religious | II., ce. 2, requiring all persons entering on 
peace it was but right and reasonable there | office to take certain oaths not permitted 
should be an end of all further sectarian by the Catholic religion—to accept of the 
contest. This Bill proposed to deal with | sacrament—and forbidding the education 
eight different statutes, and as to the first | of children by Roman Catholies—had been 
six of these, as he would show, not one of | repealed by the Test and Corporation Act, 
the penalties or disabilities therein contain- | 9th George IV. as regarded persons being 
ed now remained. The first was the Ist | admitted into office; by the 10th George 
of Elizabeth, c. 1; that statute declared| IV. as to taking the sacrament; and by 
that if any person maintained the authority | the 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 102, as to the 
or jurisdiction of any foreign prince within 
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that everything depending upon that enact. 
ment became void. The supremacy of 
the Queen did not depend upon these 
clauses or upon another clause in the Act 
of Elizabeth, declaratory that no usurped 
authority should have jurisdiction within 
these realms; it depended upon common 
law, which was common sense, that the 
supreme power in the kingdom should be 
supreme, notwithstanding the interference 
of any prince from abroad. The 13th of 
Elizabeth, ec. 2, prohibiting bulls from 
coming into this country, had been repeal- 
ed by the 9th and 10th of Victoria, ¢. 59, 
so far as related to penalties for the intro. 
duction of such instruments into the king. 
dom; but, at the same time, no sanction 
or legality was given to bulls. They were 
called bulls of consolation or absolution, 
absolving any Roman Catholic subject who 
forsook ‘* his due obedience to the Queen 
(in the words of the statute), and denied 
Her lawful authority ;’’ and it was clear 
that no Roman Catholic could now wish 
such a bull to be admitted. The 13th and 
14th of Charles II., c. 4, was repealed by 
the 9th and 10th of Victoria, c. 59, so far 
as related to the offence of wittingly and 
willingly being present at any other form 
| of common prayer than our own, and, in 





| education of Roman Catholic children. The 
these realms, he should be liable to certain | next Act proposed now to be got rid of 
penalties, the first of which was forfeiture was the 30th of Charles II., ¢. 2, disabling 
of goods and chattels; the second, premu-| Papists from sitting in either House of 
nire; and the third, punishment for high | Parliament; but this had also been already 
treason. The last two penalties had been | repealed by the 10th George IV., ¢. 7, 
repealed by the 7th and 8th of Victoria, ¢. | and the 9th and 10th Victoria, ¢. 59; and 
102; and the first, that of forfeiture, had} with respect to the last statute, the 7th 
been repealed by the Bill of the right hon. | and 8th William IIL., ec. 24, requiring cer- 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth, 9th and | tain other oaths to be taken by Roman 
10th of Victoria, c. 59. It was a misde-} Catholic barristers, under particular cir- 
meanor at common law to violate a sta- cumstanees, that had been superseded by 
tute, if the statute continued operative; | the 34th George III., ¢. 32. Each of these 


but when the penalties fixed in an enact- 
ment were repealed, every lawyer knew 


‘statutes, therefore, was inoperative; and 
| he thought it was misleading the House 
i 
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to ask it to consent to a Bill in which those 
several Acts were recited. He now came 
to that statute of George III., intended to 
be repealed, called the Roman Catholic 
Relief Act; and here he took his stand as 
an opponent of the Bill. There were, she 
conceived, three reasons why it was neither 
right nor reasonable to make at this period 
any material alteration in the Act of George 
Ili. They had, first, to inquire if it was 
expedient to allow the Roman Catholics to 
exercise the rights and ceremonies of their 
Church in public places; next, if they 
would permit any person holding a civil 
or judicial office to wear the insignia of 
that office in any places of worship except- 
ing such as were in connexion with the 
Established Church; and, thirdly, whether 
it was wise to grant to the monastic orders 
of the Roman Catholic religion introduc- 
tion and indulgence in this kingdom. He 
thought that the fact of religious ceremo- 
nies being exercised by the Roman Catho- 
lies in publie places would occasion irrita- 
tion to the general feeling of the community. 
Dissension would be thus assuredly promoted 
between the Roman Catholics and the Pro- 
testants, and it seemed to him that no one 
desired to see such proceedings. There was 
no principle of toleration involved; and why 
should they attempt to conciliate those 
with whom they differed, by giving offence 
to those with whom they agreed? With 
regard to the next point, he did not know 
why an official or dignitary should desire 
to wear the insignia of his office in any | 
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did not require that he should concede— 
because the fullest exercise of his religion 
was not prohibited to the Roman Catholic 
—and because he was convinced that the 
extra liberty demanded would not harmo- 
nise with the spirit and temper of a Pro- 
testant Government. When laws like the 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill had been pass- 
ed, it was well to consider them as perma- 
nent and final. If they encouraged a con- 
trary conviction, they afforded opportunities 
to the discontented and seditious to rake 
up all kinds of animosities, and to re-create 
causes for contention which would other- 
wise be consigned to oblivion. If such 
laws were not spoken of and looked upon 
as final, the Legislature would be con- 
stantly petitioned to go further than they 
had yet gone; there would be perpetual 
entreaties for modifications and amend- 
ments; and thus they would again rouse 
the dangerous spirit of religious rivalry 
under the mistaken colours of religious 
zeal, withholding satisfaction from the one 
party, and security from the other. They 
could not show that the Roman Catholic 
Relief Act was wrong in principle or un- 
just in operation, and he did not, therefore, 
see any necessity for repealing or altering 
it. Locke had defined toleration as the 
permission and enjoyment of every politi- 
eal, civil, and social right which did not 
prey upon the public peace, or interfere 
with the wellbeing of the State; but the 
same philosopher pointed out that tolera- 
tion could not safely be given to any so- 








place of public worship: such a parade ac- | ciety which by its constitution delivered 
corded little with the humility which, on | itself up to the control and direction of a 
such occasions, should be the characteris- | foreign potentate. If, he said, such tole- 
tie of every man’s demeanour; and, instead | ration be granted, we enlisted the people 
of extending this so-called privilege to | of the country as soldiers against the Go- 
those who had it not, he should rather be| vernment. And if that definition were 
inclined to take it away from those who| just, he (Mr. Walpole) asked, was it not 
had it. If, however, the practice was to | reasonable that an association of men such 
continue, and if the Established Church | as the Order of Jesus should, as a matter 
was to remain predominant, it would be | of State security, be deprived of admission 
hardly decorous for the authorities of that | into this country, when they did, ipso 
religion to wear the insignia of their autho- | facto, ‘‘ deliver themselves up to the au- 
rity anywhere but where the ritual of the | thority of a foreign Power?’’ This was 
Establishment was complied with. These | a society of which the laws were peculiar 
were two reasons why he should object to | to itself; it was a society under the super- 
the Bill; and he now proceeded to the|intendence of a general who must reside 
third proposition. He was well aware that | abroad; it was a society which devoted 
this was a part of the Bill which the hon. | itself, as a matter of conscience, to the 
Gentleman (Mr. Anstey) and those whose | conversion of all those whom it differed 
religious opinions were identical, were ex-| from, and regarded and treated them as 
ceedingly anxious to carry. He wished to | heretics and unbelievers; it was a society 
be understood, however, as not opposing inveterately opposed to the Protestant re- 
the Bill from any feelings of religious in- | ligion; it was a society which was devoted 
tolerance, He resisted, because toleration | to obtain the ascendancy of its own opin- 
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ions above all others, and therefore could 
not rest satisfied until it had attained that 
object. Was it, then, reasonable that a 
society of this kind should be allowed to 
come into this country for the express pur- 
pose of combating our opinions and system 
as contrary to its own? And if such a 


society were so allowed to come in, could | 


it possibly operate for the wellbeing of the 
people ? 


different light. How many countries had 


abolished or expelled this society from their | 


precincts? France had done so, Spain had 


done so, Sicily had done so; and even the | 
Pope himself had issued his bull against | 
and in that bull the society | 
were said to have applied and used maxims | 


09 


them in 1773; 


noxious to morals, and that unless it was 


suppressed, the Church of Christ never | 
could recover true and lasting peace. Those | 


were the words of that remarkable bull. 


He asked why that society was now to be | 


introduced into this country, to bring along 
with it confusion and religious differences ¢ 
If it were necessary to the Catholic reli- 
gion, he would not enforce this opposition; 
but they were not necessary. If Roman 


Catholic States had thought it fit and found | 


abolish and expel this so- 
asked, should we, a Pro- 


it expedient to 
ciety, why, he 
testant country, give admission to its mem- 


bers ? 
tions he entertained to this measure; and 
the House would observe that those objec- 
tions rested on two grounds: the first, 
that two-thirds of the Bill were useless; 


and the second, that the remaining third | 


was decidedly objectionable. Further, he 
objected to this measure, because when a 
settlement of a great question had been 


made, it was impolitic to disturb it; and | 
upon this point he might quote the autho- | 
rity of the noble Lord at the head of the | 


Government for not proceeding with this 


measure; for when the noble Lord came | 


into power in July, 1846, in answering a 
speech made by an hon. Member whom 
ill-health prevented from being at present 
in his place—the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury—the noble Lord, in one of those 
general propositions which he often so ably 
Jaid down, containing in a small compass 
a large constitutional maxim, said, that 
when a great measure was onee settled, it 
was wise in that House, wise in the Legis- 
lature and Parliament, to abide by that 
settlement; ‘‘ for,’’ the noble Lord added, 
‘* the advantages to be gained by the al- 
teration are not equivalent to the irritation 
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Other countries, he reminded | 
the House, regarded this matter in a very | 


Such were briefly the main objec- | 
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consequent upon the revival of the gyb. 
ject."” These were his (Mr. Walbpole’s) 
chief reasons for opposing this measure, 
He believed that the maintenance of the 
last great settlement of this question was 
negessary in this country for the preserva. 
tion of peace. He conscientiously believed 
that unless that settlement was maintained 
intact, religious peace could not exist in 
these realms. He believed that if any. 
thing would enable us to live in harmony 
with one another, without the renewal of 
religious animosities and exacerbation, it 
was that settlement. He believed that 
that settlement would not only prevent 
those animosities, but also that aggression 
on the one side which was always sure to 
be met with retaliation on the other; and 
that it would give us a chance—perhaps 
the only chance—of maintaining that har. 
mony and concord which ever ought to 
prevail among Christian men; he did not 
mean harmony in matters of faith or doe- 
| trine, because that he knew to be utterly 
impossible while man was man, with such 
various feelings, such diversity of habits, 
and such different degrees of knowledge 
and understanding ; but he meant that 
better kind of unity which it was the com- 
mon interest and duty of all to promote 
and uphold—the unity which arose out of 
mutual charity, mutual kindness, mutual 
goodwill. To maintain the principle, he 
| thought that the best way was to act upon 
| the maxim of the noble Lord, and to abide 
'by the settlement of this question which 
; took place in 1829, unless it could be 
shown that there was some intolerable evil 
| which must be remedied. If that. settle- 
| ment were not maintained, they would im- 
bue the Protestant minds of this country 
with the impression, and would induce the 
people to believe, that all the concessions 
that had been made were only used as ar- 
guments for still further advances; that 
they were aiming at more than they were 
| willing to allow; that in asking for tolera- 
tion, equality was meant; that in asking 
for equality, establishment was intended; 
| and that in asking for establishment, no- 
| thing would really give satisfaction but as- 
| cendancy. 

| Sm G. GREY: I rise to occupy the 
| time of the House but a very few moments 
| while I state, as briefly as I can, in answer 
to the appeal of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite, the reasons why 
cannot join him in his opposition to the 
principles of this measure. In the first 
place, however, I must say, that this 18 
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not a Bill to which I attach any great 
weight and importance; for I do not be- 
lieve that the laws which are sought to 
be repealed are laws which do in fact 
impose any practical grievance on our Ro- 
man Catholic fellow-subjects. I feel, how- 
ever, bound at the same time to state, 
that the views which I expressed to the 
House at an earlier period of the present 
year, on the occasion of the discussion 
upon & similar Bill brought forward by 
my hon, and learned Friend then the 
Member for Kinsale, remain unaltered, 
namely, that it would be wise and expe- 
dient, acting in that spirit of mutual kind- 
ness and charity which I, equally with 
the hon. and learned Gentleman opposite, 
should rejoice to see animating the pro- 
fessors of all creeds, to remove from the 
Statute-book those Acts, practically and 
substantially repealed, as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oxford stated, and which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite be- 
lieves to be for the most part literally 
repealed, but which, nevertheless, by re- 
maining actually upon the Statute-book, 
the penalties only being remitted, do tend, 
as I think, to inspire and keep up these 
feelings of mutual repugnance and aversion 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 


himself has, in language with which I most 
cordially concur, expressed his ardent de- 


sire to see abolished. I agree with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that this Bill 
consists of two parts ; the first being that 
which proposes the repeal of certain obso- 
lete statutes; and the second, that which 
proposes to repeal certain portions of the 
Act of 1829. With respect to the first 
part, when the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man observes that these ancient statutes 
were practically and sufficiently repealed 
by the Act of the late Government of which 
the right hon. Baronet the. Member for 
Tamworth was the head, I must remind 
that hon. and learned Member, that this 
very year the right hon. Baronet, himself 
one of the authors of that Act which in the 
opinion of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
has removed all the grievances which press 
upon the Roman Catholies, gave his cor- 
dial concurrence and support to the second 
reading of the Bill proposed by Mr. Wat- 
son. I must also remind the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that the object of the 
first part of this Bill, namely, the repeal 
of these old statutes, is in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Criminal Law 
Commission; and that a distinction was 
drawn in the House of Lords between the 
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repeal of the Acts themselves, and the 
repeal only of the penalties inflicted by 
those Acts; and it was contended that while 
the Acts remained on the Statute-book, a 
breach of them would be a misdemeanor at 
common law. The hon. Gentleman op- 
posite, the Member for Surrey (Mr. IH. 
Drummond), has adverted to the words of 
this Bill, and said it was proposed to 
repeal the Act against maintaining the 
authority of a foreign potentate, and as- 
sumed that that authority was exclusively 
of a civil nature; but if the hon. Member 
will have the goodness to look at the 
Act proposed to be repealed, he will see 
that the words are directed against those 
who maintain or defend the authority or 
jurisdiction, ‘‘ spiritual or ecclesiastical ;”’ 
and the hon. and learned Gentleman him- 
self has admitted that the Roman Catho- 
lies maintain the spiritual jurisdiction of 
the Pope. Thus what is considered the 
spiritual duty of the Roman Catholic, is 
prohibited by the Act proposed io be re- 
pealed ; and although the distinct penalties 
under that statute are doubtless abrogated, 
yet the Act itself remains upon the Sta- 
tute-book. As to there being no practical 
grievance, I think that although no such 
grievance may arise from these Acts, we 
are bound to defer to the feelings of our 
Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, and to 
remove what may be offensive to them, 
and which, it is admitted, has no practical 
or beneficial effect. With respect to the 
second part of the Bill, I must repeat 
what [ have before said, that, although 
I may not be disposed to go the whole 
length of the doctrine of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman as to the finality of 
the Bill of 1829, yet I still think that 
at an early period —within a few years 
—of the settlement of a great question, 
it is not in genera! wise or expedient 
to attempt to disturb that settlement. 
Therefore I do not give my assent to that 
part of the Bill which proposes to repeal 
the provisions of the Act of 1829. At the 
same time we might, perhaps, consider cer- 
tain parts of that Bill with a view to see if 
the securities which now exist, with re- 
ference to certain religious orders, might 
not be removed, and others substituted 
of a less vexatious nature; but I do not 
think that we ought to dispense with all 
securities, and I am not one of those who 
sympathise with persons who view with 
satisfaction the increase of those religious 
orders. With regard to religious proces- 
sions, I entirely agree in what has fallen 
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from the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
and object to the celebration of Catholic 
rites in any public place. That objection 
was made last year, and the hon. Gentle- 
man who then had charge of the Bill 
undertook to meet the objection. The hon. 
Gentleman who has now brought forward 
the Bill, has introduced a clause for this 
purpose which does not go perhaps to the 
full extent which is required, but which 
is evidently intended to meet that objec- 
tion. I do not agree in the opinion that 
on the second reading of the Bill, we are 
to oppose it on account of verbal objec- 
tions, or deal with a Bill on the second 
reading as if the third reading had been 
moved; that is a doctrine which I never 
remember to have heard stated so broadly 
as I have to-day by my hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Oxford, and 
of which I cannot approve. I think the 
clause introduced an improvement. It may 
still require amendment; but we should 
not object to a Bill because there are 
clauses in it that require alteration, and 
which can be properly considered in Com- 
mittee. I hope I have satisfied the hon. 


Gentleman now as to the course I shall 
take; and if he asks for the opinion of the 


House, I will vote for the second reading. 

Mr. PLUMPTRE begged to contradict 
a statement which had been made in the 
course of the debate by a noble Lord oppo- 
site (the Earl of Arundel and Surrey). That 
noble Lord had said the bull In Cena Do- 
mini had not been published in this coun- 
try since 1774; but he would assert that it 
was published subsequent to the passing 
of the Relief Bill in the year 1829. He 
considered that those aggressions of the 
Church of Rome might have the effect of 
rousing the Protestant feeling of the coun- 
try in a contrary direction; and he hoped 
they would have that effect. 


demand. 
louse was part of that system. He firmly 
believed that the real aim of it was to give 
equality; and if equality were once attain- 
ed, they would not be satisfied until they 
acquired ascendancy. He regretted that 
men who called themselves Protestants 
should countenance such a system; and 
believing it was one of aggression, and that 
the Roman Catholics had nothing to com- 
plain of as regarded the exercise of their 
religion, he should give his hearty opposi- 
tion to this measure. 
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They were | 
going on step by step since those conces- | 
sions were first made, and concession had | 
not been anything else but the parent of | 
The Bill at present before the | 
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The Eart of ARUNDEL anv SUR. 
REY explained. He had asserted strongly 
that the bull In Cana Domini had not 
been published since the year 1774. That 
assertion was denied by the hon. Gentle. 
man who last addressed the House; and 
he again denied the statement made by the 
hon. Gentleman. He had now only to sa 
that he had merely stated what was his 
full conviction; but if he found on inquiry 
that he was mistaken, he would communi. 
cate the fact to the hon. Gentleman. He 
would say he believed the bull had never 
been directed against the Queen of this 
country. It was directed against hereties, 
but was not directed against the sovereign 
power. 

Mr. J. O'CONNELL would have con. 
tentedly left the discussion on this stage 
of the Bill to the enlightened Protestant 
Members of that House, had not the al- 
legiance of himself and his Roman Catholie 
fellow-subjects of these realms to Queen 
Victoria been denied. He rose then for 
the purpose of stating that he rejected all 
sort of temporal allegiance to the Pope or 
any other foreign potentate, as strongly as 
he rejected all spiritual allegiance to Queen 
Victoria. With regard to what hon. Mem- 
bers had said as to the vows of obedience 
to ecclesiastical superiors, which were 
taken by the members of religious orders 
in the Catholic Church, he wished the 
House to bear in mind that that vow of 
obedience did not extend to obedience in 
matters that the members might consider 
as involving a breach of the laws of virtue; 
they were not compelled to do anything 
which they might deem to be an infraction 
of the law of God. The vows which they 
took imposed upon them the responsibility 
of obeying all the orders of their superiors, 
however revolting they might be to human 
pride, as long as they were not infractions 
of God’s laws. The hon. Member for 
East Surrey had spoken on the mixed 
marriages question. Now, the Catholic 
clergy did not want to assert that such 
| marriages were invalid. They recognised 
them as valid; but they refused to give their 

spiritual sanction to the principles of such 
‘marriages. The Catholic clergy of Prussia 
had, in some instances, attended such mar- 
riages as civil ceremonies. They recog- 
nised the efficiency of them as civil con- 
tracts; but they certainly did refuse to ex- 
tend to them their spiritual sanction, and 
for that they were persecuted. The hon. 
'and learned Member for Midhurst (Mr. 


| Walpole) began his speech by saying that 
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jt was useless to keep down the Jesuits in 
this country by statutes; that they would 
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lenged the advocates of this Bill to pro- 
duce a single case in which an indictment 


continue to increase in spite of the Acts of | had been laid during the last 150 years 
the Legislature to keep them down; and against any party for a breach of those 


yet, towards the close of his speech, he 
argued for their exclusion. He perfectly 
agreed with the hon. and learned Member; 
and he was sure that the House and the 
country must by this time have found that 
the statutes against their increase were and 


parts of the penal statutes which it was 
the purpose of the Bill to abolish. Why, 
he would ask that Gentleman whether the 
absence of any such indictment during so 
long a period, was not an additional reason 
why they ought to get rid of the inopera- 


must be inoperative and entirely defeated; | tive portions of the penal laws against 


and he was, therefore, surprised that the 
hon. and learned Member advocated the 
maintenance of such useless provisions, 
which were operative for no other purpose 
than that of giving insult and offence to the 
Roman Catholic subjects of Her Majesty. 
The hon. Gentleman had also spoken on 
the legal points of the question raised by 
the introduction of this Bill. Now, he did 
not mean to place his legal opinions against 
those of the hon. and learned Gentleman; 
all he would say at present was, that they 
had conflicting opinions of lawyers on the 
subject of the 15th of Elizabeth; and. it 
would be but fair on the part of the House 
to allow this Bill to go into Committee. A 
clear conclusion might be come to on that 
point. He, as a Catholic, most fully agreed 
inwhat had been said- by the hon. and 
learned Member on the subject of religious 
processions. He thought that nothing was 
more to be deprecated, even by Catholics 
themselves, than the bringing into the 
streets of that object which they held in 
adoration, or of those which they held in 
reverence, which might be dishonoured by 
and must necessarily give offence to their 
Protestant fellow - subjects. On those 
grounds he should be prepared to sanction 
the introduction of a most stringent pro- 
vision in this Bill against such processions. 
H¢ was very happy to hear an hon. Mem- 
ber opposite stigmatise the bull Jn Cena 
Domini as a mere brutum fulmen, which 
ought to be got rid of. Well, now if that 
bull was a mere brutum Julmen, was it 
not inconsistent to retain on the Statute- 
book penalties in relation to it, which 
served no other purpose than that of giving 
offence to a large portion of the subjects 
of these realms? With regard to the de- 
tails of this Bill, he should not enter into 
a discussion of them at present: the Com- 
mittee—which he hoped the House sould 
allow it to pass into—would afford a more 
fitting opportunity for so doing. But he 
could not pass by what had been said by 
the hon, Member for the University of Ox- 
ford. That hoa, Gentleman had chal- 
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Catholics? With regard to the late de- 
cision of his Holiness the Pope, respecting 
education in Ireland, he was glad to hear 
the right hon. Baronet express his opinion 
that that was by no means an invasion, on 
the part of his Holiness, of the temporal 
authority of the Queen. The Catholics of 


| Ireland had reverently looked forward to 


the Pope to give such a decision as should 
enable them to guard the education of their 
youth against any danger to their faith or 
morals, and to secure them against the 
teachings of infidel and unchristian pro- 
The Pope had every right to 
give his decision on such matters; and by 
that decision the Catholics of Ireland would 
most implicitly abide. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE rose merely for 
the purpose of making one observation. 
There appeared to him to be a difference 
between the opinions of the hon. and 
learned Member for Midhurst, and the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Home Department, with reference to the 
efficiency of the various enactments pro- 
posed to be repealed by this Bill. Now, 
if his hon. Friend the Member for Mid- 
hurst was right in his opinion on the legal 
view of the question, he cordially agreed 
with him that it was most unwise for them 
to go into Committee upon this Bill for the 
purpose of effecting a repeal of obsolete 
provisions. But if the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of the Home Department was 
right in his opinion that those provisions 
were still operative in common law, he 
begged the House to consider what it was 
about todo. What were the provisions of 
the Act of Elizabeth, which this Bill pro- 
posed to repeal? They excluded the 
power of any foreign potentate. But if 
they sanctioned the passing of this Bill, 
they would, by so doing, declare that it 
should be lawful for any person or persons 
dwelling in this realm, or any other of Her 
Majesty’s realms or dominions, to teach or 
preach, in words or acts, advisedly and 
maliciously, the maintenance of power, 
spiritual or ecclesiastical, by any foreign 
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prince or potentate. They would, if they | sanction the legalization of the Wearing of 
passed this Bill, directly sanction the in- | habits, by members of orders in the Roman 
troduction of such foreign power. He, | Catholic Church, in public. He most wil. 
therefore, must say, that it was with deep | lingly and most cordially concurred in the 
regret that he saw the right hon. Baronet | eloquent appeal which had been made by 
at the head of the Home Department de-| the hon. Member for Midhurst, that that 
clare his belief that, as those enactments | House would not, for any such reason, for 
were operative under the common law, he | any such object as the right hon. Baronet 
was prepared, at all events, to take into | opposite thought was contemplated by this 
consideration in Committee this attempt to | Bill, disturb a long-settled question, the 
remove them. This was really a very! unsettlement of which might cause years 
serious matter. It made him believe that | of religious animosity. 

the reports which he had heard were true,]_ Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: In some 
as to the Government having a secret | respects, Sir, itis my misfortune that | 
agent at the Court of Rome—with which, | am unable to give the same vote on this 
by the constitution of this country, they | measure as my hon. Colleague; and | 
were forbidden to have any communication. | should not think it respectful to him, nor 
He begged the House to consider another | should I think it respectful to the distin- 
point. It had been denied that the Pope | guished constituency which I have the 
exercised any ecclesiastical power beyond , honour to represent, if I gave my first vote 
the limits of his own dominions. Now, upon a subject necessarily interesting to 
he had referred once before to a most} them—although I have no means of know- 
important document, the encyclical letter | ing their feelings upon it—without stating 
of the present Pope on his inauguration. | the grounds upon which I give that vote. 
And what did his Holiness himself say | I must say, that there are several argu- 
in that document? After claiming for} ments of a general nature which I cannot 
himself all those powers which his pre-| but think ought to be set aside in arriving 
decessors had exercised—after claiming | at a decision on this subject. Frequent 
for himself an infallible authority—he | allusion has been made to the aggressive 
said he trusted that all princes, remember- | activity of the Church of Rome in this 
ing in their piety and religion, that the country. I am necessarily among those 
power which they possessed in the govern- | who deplore any consequences which that 
ment of the world was given to them with | activity may have produced; but I cannot 
the view that they might thereby promote | think it by any means either the obvious 
the honour of the Church of Rome, which | or just consequence of such regrets that we 
he declared to be the only Catholic | should be impelled to a precipitate conclu- 
Church; and that, so long as they did) sion upon a measure like the present. We 
that, they should hold their kingdoms and | must look at that measure upon its own 
powers in undisturbed possession; so that | merits; and we must look with jealousy at 
the Pope declared that the conditions on| any argument which would lead and in- 
which they held their powers were the; duce us to stop religious activity by a po- 
maintenance of the dignity and integrity | litical enactment. In justice, as well asin 
of the Church of Rome. He had no wish! common sense and prudence, we ought to 
to intrude upon the House; but, after the | look to the zeal, fidelity, energy, and ac- 
specitic declaration of the right hon. Ba-| tivity of those of our own profession for 
ronet, he must beg the House seriously to | the defence and dissemination of our prin- 
consider before they allowed the Bill to go | ciples, as the only means upon which we 
into Committee, whether this Bill, if| can expect a blessing, and as the only legi- 
passed, would not sanction the introduction | timate and proper means for arresting the 
of a foreign Power. He wished for one | activity of the Church of Rome, or of any 
moment to advert to the other provisions | other religious body. Then it is said that 
of this Bill. If the enactments which it | thereis no practical gr’ ance. Here again 
proposed to repeal were operative under the | I consider that, alth« not devoid of 
common law, they were about to go into| weight, this argumen eunnot be deemed 
Committee for the purpose of repealing | so conclusive as to in uence us upon this 
them, and thereby legally exempting all) question. Here is a large body of our 
practitioners at the bar from taking those | fellow-subjects who feel a great interest 1m 
oaths which were now required to be taken, | the matter now before us, who do not al- 
and which were considered essential to the | lege, at least with respect to a large por 
safety of the State. They were about to| tion of the Bill, any practical grievance, 
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but who do allege wounded feelings; and it 
appears to me undeniable, that the fact of 
these statutes wounding the feelings of a 
portion of our fellow-subjects, in default of 
any positive object to be gained by them, 
tells all the other way, and affords a good 
yeason for their repeal. But it has been 
said by an hon. Gentleman behind me, to 
the excellent temper and conspicuous 
ability of whose speech I must bear my 
willing testimony, that there is a danger of 
re-awakening religious clamour upon the 
subject by fresh legislation. I confess 
that, although there may be such a danger, 
owing to a variety of circumstances, yet 
upon the whole I still feel that we must 
look to the justice of the provisions con- 
tained in the Bill. If those provisions are 
unjust, it is not necessary to resort to the 
fear of clamour in order to insure their re- 
jection; but if they are just, we must trust, 
as we have often trusted, and seldom in 
vain, to the good sense and good feeling of 
our fellow-countrymen, and do what is 
just, in spite of the apprehension of cla- 
mour. Having disposed of these general 
considerations in a manner which seems | 
tome conclusive, I shall now divide the | 
few remarks I have to make upon the Bill 

into two parts: first, with reference to that 








part of the Bill which proposes to repeal 
the ancient statutes; and, second, with re- 
ference to that part which proposes to re- 


peal a portion of the Act of 1829. With 
respect to the first part, which proposes to 
repeal the statutes or portions of the sta- 
tutes antecedently to 1829, I confess I 
should have been glad to hear from the law 
officers of the Crown, or from the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Home 
Department, a more detailed statement of 
the present condition of the law exactly as 
it stands. I feel that there are a good 
many points touched by the first or earlier 
portion of the Bill, upon which I, for one 
—and I have attentively listened to this 
debate, as well as sought other sources of 
information —am greatly in the dark. 
With respect to that part which touches 
the Act of Supremacy, the Ist of Eliza- 
beth, c. 1, I confess, until I hear the ar- 
gument of the hon. Member for Midhurst 
answered, I cannot think the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Anstey), entitled 
to ask us to go into Committee upon it. 
The Bill quotes, verbatim et literatim, the 
clause of the Act of Supremacy whick the 
hon, and learned Member seeks to repeal. 
Now, what is the structure of that clause ? 
Teed not read the clause; it will be sufti- 
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cient to refer to its structure. It has been 
contended, on the one side, that the penal- 
ties of that clause have been repealed, but 
that the offence remains. The clause, as 
it stands, seems to me toread thus: ‘If 
any person shall maintain or defend the 
jurisdiction of the Pope or any other foreign 
Power in this country, and shall be there- 
of lawfully convicted and attainted accor- 
ding to the due order and course of the 
common laws of this realm, he shall suffer 
such and such penalties.”’ If, however, 
the penalties be repealed, as has been 
stated, how does the matter then stand ? 
Why, then there is a half sentence left on 
the Statute-book without any meaning 
whatever—that you have a law which says, 
‘That if any person shall maintain the 
jurisdiction of the Pope in this country,” 
—and nothing more. IfI am right in this 
construction of the clause, it does more 
than the hon. and learned Gentleman seeks 
to do, because if it be true that the penal- 
ties are removed, then that involves ipso 


facto the destruction of the whole clause, 


not only as respects the Roman Catholics, 
but as respects the members of the Church 
of England, and all other bodies whatso- 
ever. I think, therefore, the hon. and 
learned Member will not be able to draw 
from this source any reason for our going 
into Committee on this part of his Bill. If 
it be true that the repeal of the penalties 
in this clause does not touch the offence at 
common law, as regards the question of the 
supremacy of Her Majesty, the hon. and 
learned Member had better leave the mat- 
ter as he found it. With respect to the 
other Act of Elizabeth (13th of Elizabeth, 
e. 2), against the bringing in and putting 
in execution of ‘* bulls, writings, or instru- 
ments, and other superstitious things from 
the See of Rome,’’ the right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary for the Home Department 
has stated in general terms that the repeal 
of that Act was recommended by the Cri- 
minal Law Commissioners. I apprehend 
that in respect to this particular law the 
right hon. Baronet is in error. I believe 
that we did not have the authority of the 
Criminal Law Commissioners for going 
into Committee on this particular Act. I 
believe, also, that this law as it now stands 
simply prohibits the bringing in, not all 
bulls from the See of Rome, but only such 
as impeach due obedience to the Queen. If 
so, the law as it now stands, although not 
absolutely necessary for the safety of the 
country, is by no means an unreasonable 
law, and affords no sufficient ground for new 
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legislation. But I think we all feel that 
the substantial question before us relates 
to the Act of 1829. The great and im- 
portant question in the view of every Gen- 
tleman who has addressed the House is, 
whether are we prepared or not to touch 
any part of the settlement effected in 1829? 
For my own part, although sensible of the 
force of those considerations which make it 
exceedingly unwise, for the sake of a mi- 
nute although clear benefit, to interfere 
with a recent comprehensive settlement of 
a question that has been long contested, 
yet, upon the whole—placing myself, or 
endeavouring to place myself, in the posi- 
tion of our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects 
—I do think that we cannot, with justice, 
and with due consideration to them, or with 
a full recognition of the principles upon 
which Parliament professes to act, adhere 
to the entire settlement of 1829. My hon. 
and learned Friend referred to the provi- 
sions of the Act of 1829, and to the com- 
pensatory securities laid down in that Act, 
with the qualifications that accompanied 
those terms; but surely the qualifications 
must be very light indeed, and a person 
must take avery sanguine and exagge- 
rated view of the effect of those provisions, 
who can seriously propound them as secu- 
rities to any vital, or even to any great, ex- 
tent to the established institutions of the 
country. In my estimation, the hon. Gen- 
tleman who introduced this measure has 
shown good ground why we ought to go 
into Committee, in order that the fullest 
consideration may be given to the provi- 
sions of the Act of 1829; and in so ex- 
pressing myself I believe I am only speak- 
ing the sentiments of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Ripon (Sir J. Gra- 
ham), on a former occasion, when he was a 
Member of the Government to which I also 
belonged. The first proposition calling for 
notice is that which prohibits Roman Ca- 
tholie ecclesiastics to exercise the rites and 
ceremonies of their religion, or to wear the 
habit of their order, except within some 
place of worship for the exercise of the Ca- 
tholic religion. I concur with those who 
think that the Clause No. 2, on this sub- 
ject, is not broad enough as a base of le- 
gislation. I think that the law as it now 
stands is too narrow and circumscribed, 
and that we should give further liberty, 
without prejudice to the public peace, or 
incurring the risk of offending the feelings 
of the country with respect to the perfor- 
mance of the religious rites of the Roman 
Catholic religion, With regard to the se- 
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cond provision, that which forbids the use 
of any insignia of office in a Roman (q. 
tholic place of worship or elsewhere, ex. 
cept in a place of worship belonging to the 
Established Church, I am not prepared to 
consent to the repeal of that law. I donot 
regard it as an important matter whether 
these insignia are or are not carried to the 
church under any circumstances. I do 
not think it of vital importance whether 
the insignia of temporal office be or be not 
carried into the house of God. That is a 
question upon which a difference of opinion 
may fairly exist; but I do say, that if you 
continue the present Establishment, if you 
continue to the Church the position and 
standing of an Established Church, then I 
think the law is one in harmony with the 
existence of such an Establishment. I 
think, that carrying the insignia of office 
into the Established Church, is an appro- 
priate and inoffensive acknowledgment of 
that Establishment, and that the practice 
should not be extended to others. We now 
come to the question that is unquestionably 
the most important on this subject, I mean 
the admission of religious orders into this 
country. I know well that we must look 
upon these religious orders in a religious 
and spiritual sense as in the highest degree 
antagonist—that we must expect from them 
the most active aggression against all that 
characterises our system of religion, or that 
does not belong to their own; but I cannot 
make up my mind that it is a sound or 
reasonable ground to exclude from this 
kingdom all persons, subjects of Her Ma- 
jesty, and otherwise entitled to reside in it, 
for the simple reason that they belong to 
one of those religious orders. The hon. 
Member for Surrey has quoted with great 
effect some of the rules and principles that 
are incumbent on the Jesuits, and then ar- 
gued that the whole of these were charac- 
teristic of the members of the Church of 
Rome, and the religious orders of that 
Church. Now, I cannot but draw a broad 
distinction between the Jesuits and the 
other religious orders of the Church of 
tome. I will not weary the House by 
referring to original documents; but it ap- 
pears to me that there is a spirit of exag- 
geration in the views of obedience and the 
principles laid down with respect to the 
doctrine of obedience amongst Jesuits, 
which, in certain circumstances, would ren- 
der them dangerous to society as now con- 
stituted in this country. I will not raise 
the question whether any practical danger 
exists at this moment; but I do contend 
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that the laws of the Society of the Jesuits 
are not, when they are judged in the ab- 
stract or letter, safe and secure laws, 
either for civil or national societies. But 
I have not heard any such charge advanced 
against the members, or the rules and 
principles, of any other religious order. 
Therefore I say it will not do on that 
ground to allow such a law as now exists 
to stand on the Statute-book. We may 
be fairly called upon, after the lapse of 
eighteen years, and after the great change 
that has taken place in the constitution of 
Parliament, and the many alterations 
which that Parliament has brought about 
—we may, I say, be fairly called upon to 
show cause for continuing those exclusions 
on the Statute-book. Good reason may be 
shown for protection of some kind with re- 
gard to parties like the Jesuits, who appear 
to lay down principles that clash with civil 
and political duties; but I can find no such 
cause with respect to the members of other 
religious orders. If you tell me that by their 
religious activity they are more dangerous 
than the secular clergy, my reply is, that 
they may possibly be so; but, whether 
truly or not, we have no right, on the 
ground of their superior religious activity, 
to exclude them from Her Majesty’s domi- 
nions. I think, therefore, as regards the 
members of these orders, and looking 
closely to the reasons which exist for con- 
tinuing these particular enactments—I do 
not know that they come under any ob- 
ligation to render themselves dangerous 
members of society. Ido not know that 
we are entitled to go so far as to demand 
of them that they shall be registered and 
placed under any kind of supervision, or, 
whether directly or implied, regarded as 
suspicious persons. As to the Jesuits, I 
certainly have certain reservations, and I 
consider that in Committee we shall be 
best able to settle what course ought to be 
followed on this important point of the ques- 
tion; but, with that reservation, it appears 
tome that the clause should be carried fur- 
ther than it has been. Permit me to say, 
that I think a case has been made out for 
entering into the further consideration of 
this Bill; and with that impression I shall 
record my vote for the second reading. 
Mr. SHEIL: I rise for the purpose of 
making a very few remarks, principally in 
reference to the very excellent speech— 
both morally and intellectually excellent— 
which has been pronounced by the hon. 
and learned Member for Midhurst. I 
agree fully in the definition which he has 
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cited, as laid down by a great philosopher 
and champion of civil and religious liberty. 
But, with respect to that Act of 1829, let 
me state to the hon. and learned Member 
a singular and most remarkable cireum- 
stance, which I am sure he has overlooked 
in the speech which he has pronounced on 
this question, and which involves, as I have 
no doubt he will admit, a practical griev- 
ance. By the Act of 1829, Roman Ca- 
tholies are excluded from the Chancellor- 
ship of Ireland. There is the strongest 
reason for excluding Roman Catholics from 
the Chancellorship of England, because the 
Lord Chancellor of England has great ec- 
clesiastical patronage; and I believe that 
those who framed the Act of 1829 were 
under the impression at the time that Act 
was brought in that the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland enjoyed ecclesiastical patronage 
analogous to that possessed by the Lord 
Chancellor of this country. But such is 
not the fact. The Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land has no ecclesiastical patronage what 
ever. And if the doctrine laid down by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman be well 
founded—if he adheres to his principles— 
I ask him for what reason, or rather under 
what pretence, a distinguished Catholic 
barrister is shut out from the highest 
honour of his profession. This is a prac- 
tical grievance. Other grievances may be 
fanciful and imaginative, but this is a 
grievance that he will admit not to be 
imaginary; it is pregnant with grievous 
reality. We all remember, or most of us 
do, a most remarkable Member of this 
House—the late Sir Michael O’Loghlen, 
who, as Attorney General for Ireland, ob- 
tained the suffrages and applauses of men 
of all parties in this House, and who was 
afterwards raised to the office of Master of 
the Rolls, where he distinguished himself 
in such a manner that every one said, 
‘* What a wrong is it that this man cannot 
be Lord Chancellor of Ireland!’’ He was 
Master of the Rolls. There was also Mr. 
Woulfe, a Catholic, who had been raised to 
the office of Chief Baron of the Exchequer; 
and Mr. Pigot, also a Catholic, who now 
holds that office. A Roman Catholic may 
be Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, 
where life, and what is more valuable than 
life, may be at stake—where the safety of 
the State may be involved. Now, I ask 
the hon. and learned Member for Midhurst 
—himself a distinguished member of the 
bar—if he were at the Irish bar—I beg 
his pardon for making the supposition— 
and if he were a Roman Catholic and were 
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Attorney General, and if the Chancellor- 
ship of Ireland became vacant, would he 
not consider it a grievance if he found his 
religion to stand in the way of his promo- 
tion? In these few words I think I have 
said enough to show you what a wrong is 
committed in this matter. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, as he had had 
an opportunity of expressing his views on 
this Bill not many months ago, it was 
certainly not his object to address many 
observations to the House on the present 
occasion, more especially because he con- 
ceived that, in the present state of the 
House, that Member conferred the greatest 
benefit on the community, and on Ireland 
in particular, who did not enter into any 
lengthened debates. He could not, how- 
ever, after the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman, avoid making one or two ob- 
servations on the subject before them, be- 
cause he saw in the speech which the right 
hon. Gentleman had delivered the strong- 
est possible argument why they ought not, 
on the present occasion, to adopt the Bill 
under consideration. The right hon. Gen- 


tleman said, that the grievances which the 
Bill professed to remedy might be fanciful 
and imaginary; but that there was a real 
grievance which the Bill did not allude to, 


and which pressed on the whole of the Irish 
bar, and on the whole of the Roman Catho- 
lic population of Ireland, namely, an enact- 
ment in the measure of 1829, which in the 
opinion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
House ought to repeal. What then could 
show stronger the danger of tampering with 
the subject, than to see a Member of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and a Gentleman 
who, above all others, might be interested 
in altering the Act, taking the earliest op- 
portunity of announcing that it was his 
opinion —an opinion, it was to be pre- 
sumed, sanctioned by those with whom he 
acted—that the House ought to repeal 
one of the most stringent provisions, and 
one of those most insisted on at the 
time the Act was passed, and which he 
never heard objected to until the right hon, 
Gentleman addressed the House? How 
were they to know but that other points in 
this Act might be objected to by other Ro- 
man Catholics, who would be equally in- 
terested in some other views, as the right 
hon. Gentleman was, with regard to his 
own profession, and which would give rise 
to contentions and religious animosity in 
the country ? On that ground he should re- 
sist the second reading of this Bill. His 
right hon. Friend who preceded the right 
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hon. Gentleman, confirmed the right hon, 
Gentleman’s views, that the grievances to 
which the Bill applied were but fancifyl 
and imaginary. His right hon. Friend 
felt, what could not be denied, that these 
clauses of ancient Acts of Parliament stood 
on the footing in which they had been 
placed in the speech of the hon. and learned 
Member for Midhurst—a speech which 
must have commanded the attention of the 
House, and which reminded him how much 
they were likely to be benefited on all fu. 
ture questions, in which legal discussions 
were involved, by the presence of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. His right hon. 
Friend suggested that it might be de- 
sirable to draw a distinction in respect to 
the Act of 1829 between the different re- 
ligious orders. He had no doubt of the 
ability of his right hon. Friend to prepare 
an Act of Parliament suited to meet the 
difficulty; but he certainly should be sorry 
to see the British House of Parliament em- 
barked on such an undertaking. All the 
House knew of these religious orders was, 
that they each depended on a superior who 
might be a foreigner, and who might be 
under the influence of some foreign juris- 
diction; and Parliament accordingly re- 
served in the Act of 1829 the power of 
dealing with them whenever they might be- 
come mischievous. That Bill of 1829 did 
not involve the religious orders in any par- 
ticular grievances. He heard it as a com- 
plaint against the Bill that it left the en- 
tire power of proceeding against these par- 
ties in the hands of the Attorney General. 
It was not in the power of any individual 
in the country to take up a case against a 
Jesuit, and who might wish to do so be- 
cause he was opposed to him in religious 
faith. The Act of 1829 vested exclusively 
in the Attorney General the power of bring- 
ing an indictment against such a person; 
and he would caution the House that, if 
they dealt with these religious orders in a 
way to excite the feelings of this country, 
they incurred the danger of having appli- 
cation made to them to alter the law so as 
not to leave it to the Attorney General 
alone to proceed against them, but to leave 
them, like all other cases, open to general 
prosecution. Having, as he already re- 
marked, expressed his opinion on a former 
occasion with regard to this Bill, he would 
not trespass further on the House at pre- 
sent, except to observe that he still retained 
the opinions to which he had given utter- 
ance. 

Mr. HUME was quite surprised at the 
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speech of the right hon. Gentleman who | Crown was; whether there were practical 
had just sat down, as he had thought him | grievances of which they had ground to 
incapable, after his long experience in the complain; and whether there were not on 
House, of assigning as a reason for not| the Statute-book obsolete but offensive 
going into Committee on the Bill, the fact | penalties affecting the Members of that 
that one hon. Member had stated an objec- | persuasion. He believed the right hon. 
tion which was not contained in the Bill. It! Baronet would find on both sides of the 
seemed to him to be a monstrous abuse of | House an almost unanimous feeling to go 
the power which individual Members pos- | into Committee for a practical object, 
sessed, that because some other hon. Mem- | namely, the abolition of such grievances. 
ber should point out a grievance which no-| He hoped that when they had satisfied 
body proposed at the present moment to their Roman Catholic fellow-subjects of 
interfere with, he was therefore to object their earnest desire to remove all real 
to consider a grievance brought regularly | grievances, they would, under the guidance 
under his notice. The right hon. Gentle- | of the heads of their body, agree with the 
man said that no Member of the House of House in saying, ‘‘ For God’s sake, do 
Commons objected to the Bill of 1829. | not let us have in every Session of Parlia- 
[Mr. Gourpurn: I did not say that.] He | ment a discussion which can lead to no 
had himself objected to many provisions of practical good, but which tends to the dis- 
the Act; but, like others, he waived those | satisfaction of all men, and produces that 
objections in his anxiety to have the ques- | enormous evil—religious differences among 


tion settled. He, for one, thought that no 
subject of Her Majesty ought to be liable 
to civil disabilities on account of religious 
opinions, be he Jew, Greek, Hindoo, or 
Mussulman; and it was remarkable that 
the Hindoos and Mussulmans enjoyed all 
their religious rights under the British 
Crown, while Roman Catholics who lived 
among ourselves were subjected to unjust 
restrictions. 

Mr. CARDWELL was anxious to ex- 
press, and he thought he could do so in 


| our fellow-subjects.”’ 


|. Mr. FARRER was unwilling to give 
| his first vote on a religious question with- 
‘out expressing his opinion. He agreed 
| with an hon. Gentleman who had observed 
that the business of the House would be 
better conducted were hon. Gentlemen to 
| retain their seats, and profit by the counsels 
of those who had greater experience, and 
/should act on that advice. The argu- 
| ments urged on the other side of the House 
‘had not in the slightest degree altered his 


almost a single sentence, the motives which | opinion that concession to the Roman Ca- 
weighed with him in giving his cordial | tholics should not be carried further. If 
concurrence to the second reading of this | it was said the clauses sought to be re- 
Bill. He thought there were very few Mem- | pealed were no longer acted upon—why 
bers of the House who must not feel the| should the peace of the country be dis- 
very great inconvenience arising from hav- | turbed by the attempt to repeal what was 
ing discussions of a very delicate nature, | inoperative ? He would not on that, al- 
and tending naturally to promote feelings | most the first occasion on which he had 
which they were all desirous to discourage, | taken part in the proceedings of the House, 
renewed for two or three successive Ses-| refrain from avowing his conviction that 
sions. They could not set the House of| further concessions to the Roman Catho- 
Commons afloat on religious discussions, | lies was dangerous to the country, and 
and on subjects on which religious opinions | likely to prove prejudicial to the interests 
differed, without creating a great tendency | of all classes. 

to public mischief and religious discord.| Mr. J. STUART objected to the first 
This was the third Session in which they | part of the Bill, inasmuch as it affected the 
had been engaged with this Bill; and he | supremacy of the Crown. He had taken 
hoped the present Session would not come }an oath at the table of that House, by 
to a close without bringing it to a practical | which he was bound to hold the Crown 
end. He hoped that in the interval which | supreme in all matters, ecclesiastical as 
would elapse before the Bill again came | well as civil, within these dominions. It 
before them, the Government would con-| was the constitution of this country not to 
sider the question, and that the right hon. | tolerate, and it never had tolerated in any 
Baronet would carefully weigh the several | matter, ecclesiastical or civil, the interfe- 
Provisions of the measure; that he would | rence of any foreign Power with the supre- 
satisfy his mind what the actual condition | macy of the Crown; and if the right hon. 
of the Roman Catholic subjects of the} Baronet opposite (Sir George Grey) should 
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find, upon the true interpretation of the|was, that if they repealed the Statute of 
first part of this Bill, that it trenched upon | Elizabeth, they would repeal the decla. 
the supremacy of the Crown in matters | ratory enactment of the common law of 
ecclesiastical, he claimed his vote against | the Crown’s supremacy. He would re. 
that part of the Bill, as well as his in-| mind the noble Lord’ the Member for 
tended vote against the second part of the | Arundel (the Earl of Arundel and Surrey), 
measure. The right hon. Gentleman the | that though his religious opinions were 
Member for the Univer sity of Oxford (Mr. | tolerated, ‘they were not permitted to in. 
Gladstone) said he did not very well un-| terfere with the legislative enactments, 
derstand the present state of the law with | The supremacy of the Crown in all matters 
regard to the supremacy of the Crown in| | ecclesiastical, as well as civil, had been 
matters ecclesiastical. He could have no | the law of England from the time of the 
doubt as to his opinion on that subject, an | | Conquest; and was as much the law before 
opinion founded, as he believed, upon the | the Church of England had _ purified itself 
strictest constitutional views. They were | from the errors, in doctrine and discipline, 
all agreed the first part of the measure re- | of the Church of Rome, as since the days 
lated to that part of the Statute of Eliza-| of the Reformation and Queen Elizabeth, 
beth which imposed penalties upon persons | The case of the Archbishop of York, in 
who disputed the supremacy of the Crown. | the reign of Edward I., who was punished 
The right hon. Baronet (Sir G. Grey) had | by law for obeying the Pope against the 


said that the only supremacy which the 


Church of Rome asserted was in matters | 


purely spiritual. [Sir G. Grey: No. 
He was extremely grateful to the right 
hon. Baronet for putting him right. “As 


he now understood him, the right hon. 
Baronet entertained no such opinion as 
that in matters spiritual any foreign Power 
had a jurisdiction in this country which in- 
terfered with the supremacy of the Crown. 


If that were the “we of the right hon. 
Baronet, he (Mr. J. Stuart) would show 
him it was impossible ™ could support the 
first part of this Bill. The short descrip- 
tion of the measure was ‘‘ a Bill to repeal 
certain parts of the Statute of Elizabeth.’ 
That part of the Statute of Elizabeth which 
was affected by this proposal related to the 
offence of printing, or preaching, or dis- 
puting by w ords, the supremacy of the 
Crown in matters spiritual and ecclesias- 
tical. It was the supremacy of the Crown in 
matters ecclesiastical, however, that was es- 
tablished by the common law as much be- 
fore the Reformation as it was after; and 
what had been the effect upon the consti- 
tution? Why, that even before the Re- 
formation the doctrine of the supremacy of 
the Crown prevented the interference of 
any foreign Power in matters ecclesiastical 
in this kingdom. They were then asked 
to repeal that part of the Statute of Eliza- 
beth which said that penalties could be in- 
flicted by the common law upon persons 
who denied the Crown’s supremacy—and 
upon what grounds? The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone) had not ad- 
verted to the Statute of Elizabeth as de- 
claring the common law; but the fact 


command of the king and the law of the 


| 
| 2° ° ° 
land, was a sufficient instance of this; and 


]| the parallel case which had occurred 


within the last month of the Pope sending 
his mandate to the Irish Roman Catholic 
bishops, to disobey the Act of Parliament 
as to the colleges, was proof enough of 
foreign interference with our municipal 
laws, and reason enough for not repealing 
any enactment which declared the supre- 
macy of the Crown. Under these circum- 
stances he should not give his vote for the 
repeal of any clause in any Act which de- 
clared that by the common law of England 
it was an offence to deny the supremacy of 
the Crown of England in matters spiritual 
and ecclesiastical. 

The House divided on the question, that 
the word ‘‘ now” stand part of the ques- 
tion:—Ayes 168; Noes 135: Majority 
33. 
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Haggitt, F. R. 

Hall, Sir B. 

Hastie, A. 

Hayter, W. G. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Heywood, J. 

Howard, hon. C. W. 
Howard, hon, E. G. 
Hume, J. 

Hutt, W. 

Jermyn, Earl 

Jervis, Sir J. 

Keating, R. 

Keogh, W. 

Keppel, hon. G. T. 


Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 


Lewis, G. C. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Littleton, hon. E, R. 
Lushington, C. 
Macnamara, Major 
MGregor, J. 
M‘Tavish, C. C. 
Meagher, T. 

Mahon, The O’Gorman 
Maitland, T. 
Marshall, J. G. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Monsell, W. 

Moore, G. H. 
Morgan, H. K. G. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Mowatt, F, 

Nugent, Sir P. 
O’Brien, J. 

O’Brien, T. 
O'Connell, J. 
0’Connell, M. 
O'Connell, M. J. 
0’Connor, F. 
O'Flaherty, A. 
Ogle, S. G. H. 

Ord, W. 

Osborne, R. 

Paget, Lord C. 


Roman Catholic 


Paget, Lord G. 
Parker, J. 
Perfect, R. 
Peto, S. M. 
Pilkington, J. 
Pinney, W. 
Power, N. 
Price, Sir R. 
Raphael, A. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Reynolds, J. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Rich, H. 
Robartes, T. J. A. 
Roche, E. B. 
Romilly, J. 
Russell, F, C. H. 
Sadleir, J. 

St. George, C. 
Salwey, Col. 
Scholefield, W. 
Serope, G. P. 
Scully, F. 
Seeley, C. 
Seymour, Lord 
Shafto, R. D. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Simeon, J. 
Slaney, R. A. 
Smith, J. B. 
Smythe, hon. G. 


Somerville,rt.hon.SirW, 


Stanley, hon. E. J. 
Strutt, rt. hon. E. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Sutton, J. H. M. 
Tenison, E. K. 
Tennent, R. J. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thompson, G. 
Thornely, T. 
Trelawny, J. 8. 
Tufnell, H. 
Turner, E. 
Urquhart, D. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Verney, Sir I. 
Villiers, hon, C. 
Wakley, T. 
Wall, C. B. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Watkins, Col. L. 
Westhead, J. P. 
Williams, J. 
Wilson, J. 
Wilson, M. 
Wood, WeP. 
Wyvill, M. 
Yorke, H. G. R. 
Young, J. 
TELLERS, 
Anstey, T. C. 
Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 


List of the Noes. 


Abdy, T. N, 

Acton, Col. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Alexander, N, 
Arbuthnot, hon. H, 
Arkwright, G. 


Ashley, Lord 
Baillie, H. J. 
Baldock, E. H. 
Barrington, Viset. 
Bateson, T. 


Beckett, W. 
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Benbow, J. 
Bennet, P. 
Beresford, W. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Bolling, W. 
Bourke, R. S. 
Bowles, Adm. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Bremridge, R. 
3risco, M. 
Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, H. 
Brooke, Lord 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Bunbury, W. M. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Castlereagh, Visct. 
Chaplin, W. J. 
Charteris, hon. F. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Clive, H. B. 
Cobbold, J. C. 
Cocks, T. S. 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Cole, hon. H. A, 
Cripps, W. 

Cubitt, W. 

Deedes, W. 
Deering, J. P. 


D’Eyncourt, rt. hon. C. 
Duckworth, Sir J. T. B. 


Duneuft, J. 
Dundas, G. 

Du Pre, C. G. 
Edwards, I. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Farrer, J. 
Ffolliott, J. 
Fitzroy, hon. Il. 
Floyer, J. 
Forbes, W. 

Fox, S. W. L. 
Frewen, C. I. 
Gooch, E. 8. 
Gordon, Adm. 
Gore, W. R. O. 
Goring, C. 
Goulburn, rt. hon, I, 
Grogan, E. 
Gwyn, H. 
Halford, Sir I. 
Hall, Col. 
Halsey, T. P. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hamilton, J. Il. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Hastie, A. 
Heald, J. 
Heathcoat, Sir W. 
Ilenley, J. W. 


Bill read a second time. 
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Herries, rt. hon. J. 0 
Hildyard, R. C. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hodgson, W. N. 
Hood, Sir A. 
Hope, Sir J. 
Hornby, J. 
I[udson, G. 
Ireland, T. J. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. I. 
Jones, Sir W. 
Jones, Capt. 
Knox, Col. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lennox, L. II. G. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, I. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
M‘Naghten, Sir E. 
Manners, Lord C, S. 
Manners, Lord G. 
Masterman, J. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Moody, C. A. 
Morgan, O. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Noel, hon. G. J. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Palmer, R. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Reid, Col. 
Renton, J. C. 
Richards, R. 
Sandars, G. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Seaham, Visct. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smyth, J. G. 
Smollett, A. 
Sotheron, T. IL. 8. 
Spooner, R. 
Stafford, A. O’B. 
Stanley, E. 
Stuart, I, 
Stuart, J. 
Thompson, Aldm. 
Tollemache, J. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Turner, G, J. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Vyse, R. H. R. H. 
Waddington, D. 
Walpole, 8. H. 
Welby, G, E. 
Willoughby, Sir H, 
Wodehouse, E. 
TELLERS. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Law, hon. C. E. 


To be com- 


Adjourned at Six o’clock. 
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OF LORDS, 


Thursday, December 9, 1847. 
Minutes.] Took the Oaths.—Several Lords. 


PETITIONS PRESENTED. 


From the Parishioners of Pains- 
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wick, for Sanitary Reform.—By Lord Campbell, from 
the Parishes of Saint Mary, an@ Saint Ann, in the County 
of Cork, for the Abolition of Ministers’ Money, and for 
the Provision of an Equivalent in Lieu thereof.— By 
Lord Brougham, from a Protestant Dissenting Congrega- 
tion assembling at a Chapel in Bury, Lancashire, for the 
Removal of Jewish Disabilities. —By Lord Farnham, from 
various places in Ireland (7 Petitions), for the Adoption 
of Measures to put an End to the Atrocious Crimes com- 
mitted in Ireland. 


MINISTERS’ MONEY (IRELAND). 


Lorp CAMPBELL presented a petition 
from the inhabitants of St. Mary and St. 
Ann in the city of Cork, praying the adop- 
tion of some substitute for ministers’ 
money. The noble and learned Lord ex- 
pressed his concurrence in the prayer of 
the petitioners. 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS inquired 
if that was the noble and learned Lord’s 
opinion only, or was it the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government ? 

Lorp CAMPBELL had no authority to 
speak on the part of the Government. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, that minis- 
ters’ money had been admitted to be a 
grievance by every Government since the 
passing of the Tithe Commutation Act; 
yet to this moment no remedy had been 
proposed. He begged to suggest that a 
Committee might be appointed to consider 
the subject. 

Lorp STANLEY went with the noble 
Lord to the extent that, if there could be 
means devised of effecting the commuta- 
tion of ministers’ money, it was desirable 
that that provision for the Protestant mi- 
nisters in the cities of Ireland should be 
made in a different manner. But he could 
not regard the payment as a grievance, 
because it was an old tax, levied according 
to an old valuation upon certain property 
—he believed house property—in all the 
great cities of Ireland. Therefore, al- 
though he admitted that it would be de- 
sirable to give a fair equivalent to the Pro- 
testant clergy in those cities, for whom this 
was the only provision made by the law, 
yet the great difficulty was to obtain that 
equivalent unless the cities themselves as- 
sented to a different mode of levying the 
tax. The extent of the grievance, too, 
was very small, for he understood that the 
total sum levied in all the cities of Ireland 
was only 14,0007. He hoped, then, that 
that which was the only provision existing 
for the Protestant clergy in those cities 
would not be too hastily condemned, until 
they were sure that they could adopt an 
equivalent, so as to secure their incomes 
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for them. No one would rejoice more than 
himself to see such a provision made, 
Petition to lie on the table. 


CRIME IN IRELAND. 


Lord FARNHAM presented seven pe. 
tions from different parts of Southwark 
and Lambeth, praying that measures might 
be adopted sufficiently strong to give se. 
curity to life and property in Ireland. The 
noble Lord said, in presenting these peti- 
tions to their Lordships, which were sign- 
ed by persons of great wealth, respecta- 
bility, and intelligence, he begged leave for 
a few minutes to call their Lordships’ at- 
tention to the contents of a letter which he 
held in his hand; it was a letter which was 
entitled to their deepest consideration. He 
did not feel himself at liberty to mention 
the name of the writer, because if he did, 
he should be certain that he would be fur- 
nishing one additional melancholy proof of 
the truth of the statement which the writer 
himself made in his letter, ‘ that a man’s 
life was not worth a day’s purchase” in 
that country. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: In 
that part of the country. 

Lorp FARNHAM: Yes, in that part 
of the country. He had handed the letter 
to the noble Marquess. He had told the 
noble Marquess who the individual was who 
had written it, and who his friend was 
who had received it, and placed it in his 
possession. And he felt that the noble 
Marquess would bear him out in the state- 
ment that it was above suspicion, and that 
the evidence coming from such a man, con- 
sidering who he was and what he was, 
though he would not, for he dared not, 
mention his name, was entitled to their 
Lordships’ confidence and attention. This 
respectable gentleman, in writing to his 
(Lord Farnham’s) friend, said— 

“Tt is with sincere regret and sorrow that I 
have to inform you that the Rey. John Lloyd, of 
Smith Hill, the parson of Aughrim parish, was 
shot dead yesterday evening about four o'clock, 
on his return home from officiating at his church, 
within about one mile of his residence. John 
Lloyd was one of the very best of good men, 
charitable, kind, and humane to all persons, with- 
out any distinction, esteemed and loved by his 
parishioners and neighbours. Living not many 
miles from him from my infancy, I never heard 
he intentionally offended or injured any person. 

“T cannot account for this melancholy murder, 
otherwise than that he might have been mistaken 
for some other person, or that there is now such a 
thirst for blood that he was shot to intimidate 
others.” 


What followed he (Lord Farnham) had 
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great pleasure in reading to their Lord- 
ships. It seemed that a very respectable 
priest had been attacked in some of the 
papers for having denounced Major Mahon 
at the altar. In other words, the deilin- 
queucy of the Rev. Michael M‘Dermott 
had been saddled on the Rev. Mr. King. 
He (Lord Farnham) was glad to have this 
opportunity of doing an act of justice, and 
he could assure their Lordships that no one 
could do it with greater pleasure to Mr. 
King. The letter went on to say — 

“Having lately seen in the public papers that 
allusions were made to some priests who de- 
nounced the late Major Mahon from their altars, 
and having heard that the name of the priest of 
the parish of Aughrim, the Rev. Mr. King, was 
mentioned, I beg leave to assure you that the Rev. 
Mr. King and the late Major Mahon were at all 
times on the best terms, and intimate, and that 
Mr. King always spoke of Major Mahon in the 
kindest manner, and could not without my know- 
ledge speak otherwise of him.. There are over 
300 families in this district who were tenants to 
Major Mahon, some of them owing from two to 
four years’ rent. They were at all times treated 
with very peculiar lenity, neither harassed nor 
ejected, and to my knowledge Mr, King frequently 
told the people how very grateful they should feel 
for suchindulgences. The state of this part of the 
country is indeed melancholy. Life is not worth 
aday’s purchase. It is even dangerous to speak 
of Major Mahon’s kindness to his tenants in this 
district. An intimate friend of mine has received 
a threatening letter denouncing him for so doing, 
and with his large family he teels miserable, and 
anxious, if possible, to leave this country.—I am, 
&e,” 


Allhe (Lord Farnham) would say further 
was, that if he dared mention the name of 
the writer of this letter, their Lordships 
would be perfectly satisfied that his evi- 
dence was unimpeachable both with regard 
to the state of that part of Ireland, and as 
to the character of the two respected mur- 
dered gentlemen. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE was 
bound to say that, for the sound reasons 
which the noble Lord who last addressed 
the House had assigned, he was perfeetly 
right in not mentioning the name of the 
person through whom he received the let- 
ter that had been read to the House; and 
it was of course equally necessary that the 
name of the writer of the letter should not 
be divulged. The noble Lord had shown 
the document in question to him, and there 
could not be the least doubt that the name 
Which it bore would impart the highest au- 
thority to any statement proceeding from 
such a quarter; the situation and indepen- 
dence of the writer placed any narrative or 
description that he might put forth quite 
beyond the least possibility of dispute. 


{Dec. 9} 
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His name was one of a class which, if 
mentioned to the House, would at once 
carry with it the entire acquiescence of 
their Lordships, both as to the accuracy of 
his facts and the purity of his motives. 
Petition to lie on the table. 
House adjourned. 


of Parliament. 


Sout aaeraahpahanhanmed 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, December 9, 1847. 


Mrnutes.] New Writ.—For Newcastle-under-Lyme, v. 
Samuel Christy, Esq., Chiltern Hundreds.—For Kilkenny, 
v. John O’Connell, Esq., who has made his Election for 
Limerick. 

Purtic Bitts.—2° Crime and Outrage (Ireland) ; Publie 
Works (Ireland). 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Lord Nugent, from Ayles- 
bury, for Abolition of Church Rates.—By Mr. Frewen, 
from County of Banff, and Mr. Moody, from Weston- 
super-Mare, against, and by Sir John Guest, from Mer- 
thyr Tydfil, Lord A. Conyngham, from Canterbury, and 
Mr. Ricardo, from Worcester, for Removal of Jewish 
Disabilities—By Dr. Bowring, and other hon. Members, 
from various places, for Inquiry into the Case of the Ra- 
jah of Sattara.—By Messrs. C. Anstey, S. Crawford, and 
F. O’Connor, from several places, against the Crime and 
Outrage Bill, and for Measures of Amelioration (Ireland). 
—By Sir W. Jones, from Cheltenham, for Sanitary Re- 
gulations. 


THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

Viscount DUNCAN, observing the Chief 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests in his 
place, and knowing the interest taken by 
the noble Lord in all sanitary measures, 
wished to put to him a question which 
nearly aifected the health of the Speaker 
and of every hon. Member of that House. 
He begged to ask, if the noble Lord could 
inform him at what date the new House of 
Commons was likely to be fit for occupa- 
tion? Also, why other buildings, not im- 
mediately connected with the new House, 
such as the library, were not yet fit for the 
reception of Members, as it was understood 
they would have been by this time ? And, 
further, why more progress had not been 
made in finishing the official residences, 
as the delay in their completion occasioned 
considerable expense to the country ? 

Viscount MORPETH replied, that he 
had been informed by the architect of the 
new Houses of Parliament, that he had no 
doubt the House of Commons would be 
ready for the reception of Members within 
fifteen or eighteen months after the ar- 
rangements for ventilating, lighting, and 
warming the House had been settled. He 
(Lord Morpeth) might take this opportu- 
nity of stating that the Government had 
thought fit to desire that Dr. Reid’s pro- 
jects with reference to those matters might 
be carried into effect, With regard to the 
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subsequent questions of his noble Friend, 
he (Lord Morpeth) had to state that fur- 
ther progress had not been made with the 
official residences, because it had been 
considered best to appropriate the sums 
which had hitherto been voted by Par- 
liament to the entire completion of the 
shell of the building in the first instance. 
The library, he believed, was in a state of 
considerable forwardness ; and he might 
add, that he had been informed by the ar- 
chitect that the residences of the Speaker 
and of other Gentlemen officially connected 
with the House would not be habitable with 
any degree of comfort until the exterior of 
the edifice was more advanced towards 
completion. 


METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACT. 


Mr. B. OSBORNE inquired what course 
the Government intended to take with re- 
ference to the Amendment of the Metro- 
politan Buildings Act ¢ 

Lorp MORPETH was giving his best 
attention to that very difficult subject, and 
intended, after completing his inquiries, to 
introduce a measure for the Amendment of 
the Act. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Sm G. GREY, having appealed to the 
hon. Member for Youghal (whose Motion, 
divided into forty sections, for the produc- 
tion of papers, stood second on the list) to 
postpone his Motion, in order to enable the 
Government to propose the second read- 
ing of the Crime and Outrage (Ireland) 
Bill. 

Mr. ANSTEY consented; but he must 
say that he consulted the pleasure of the 
House, and not his own, in doing this. 


HAMBURGH. 
Mr. HUTT inquired whether the Fo- 


reign Seeretary was in possession of a do- 
cument of considerable importance, bear- 
ing upon a subject to be soon submitted to 
the House—the Navigation Laws—namely, 
the report of a Committee of the Senate of 
Hamburgh on the subject of the Naviga- 
tion League proposed by Prussia to the 
State of Hamburgh; and, if so, whether 
he would lay it on the table ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON answered, 
that Her Majesty’s Government were in 
possession of an English translation of that 
document, and there could be no possible 
objection to lay it before the House. 


{COMMONS} 
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PORTUGAL. 

Mr. HUME inquired whether, as Franep 
and Spain were said to have withdrawn 
from the protocol signed in London in the 
spring for an intervention in the affairs of 
Portugal, England had now withdrawn 
from it ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
protocol recorded certain engagements en. 
tered into by the Crown of Portugal to. 
wards the three Allies; and two of those 
engagements were that the elections of 
members of the Cortes should take place 
with as little delay as possible, and that 
the Cortes should be assembled. Of course, 
until those engagements had been fulfilled 
—and at present they had not been—it 
was the opinion of Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment that the Crown of Portugal was 
bound by so much of its engagements as 
had not been fulfilled. 

Mr. HUME wished to know whether 
any communication had been received from 
France and Spain intimating that they had 
withdrawn ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON did not 
think there had been any formal commu- 
nication to that effect. At the same time, 
he must not disguise that there might be a 
shade of difference of opinion between the 
two Governments that had been mentioned 
and Her Majesty’s Government. Ile was 
only authorised to state the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government ; it was not for 
him to expound the opinions of other Go- 
vernments. 


THE SCOTCH BANKS. 

Mr. J. A. SMITI wished to notice that 
some misconception had arisen with refer- 
ence to the speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the other night, and it had 
caused pain in some quarters. The right 
hon. Gentleman probably meant only to 
state, as was notorious, that during the re- 
cent distress ‘‘ certain Scotch banks” had 
applied for assistance to the Bank of Eng- 
land; and not as was imputed to him, that 
‘the Scotch banks” applied ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER believed that the words he used 
were, ‘‘some banks in Scotland;”’ he cer- 
tainly did not mean to convey the impres- 
sion that the applications were general. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND) BILL. 
On the question, that the Order of the 
Day for the Second Reading of the Crime 
and Outrage (Ireland) Bill be read, 
Mr. J. O'CONNELL having on the 
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Paper a notice of Motion for a Committee | hamshire (Mr. Disraeli), after I had stated, 
on the expediency of taxing Irish absen- on a former night, the outline of the pro- 
| visions of the Bill, expressed his satisfac- 


tees, objected. This was a Motion day. 
Mr. SPEAKER had ealled on the hon. 
Member in his turn, but he was not then 


tion that the state of crime in Ireland was 
of so limited an extent as to require only 


inthe House; and the Motion Paper having | an increase of 200 men to the constabu- 


been gone through, the House had now 
proceeded to the Orders. 


Mr. J. O'CONNELL wished at all 


lary force. Looking back to the statement 
I made, I find that the hon. Gentleman’s 


| view of the case arose from my statement 


events toask the Home Secretary whether | 


he could now hold out any prospect of the 
promised remedial measures; whether any 
immediate step was to be taken, or measure 
proposed, for providing employment, and 
thereby the means of procuring food, where 
there must be a deficiency ; and whether a 
definite day could now be fixed for bringing 
forward a Landlord and Tenant Bill ? 

Sm G. GREY was afraid he could give 
no other answer than that given a few days 
ago, With regard to the state of some 
unions in Ireland, the attention of the Go- 
yernment was closely directed to the con- 
dition of the people, and they had constant 
reports respecting it; and there were means 
at the disposal of the Government which 
they believed would be amply sufficient 
to meet any cause of emergency that might 
arisein those unions. It was not their in- 
tention to come to Parliament to ask for a 


grant for resuming publie works, or giving 
at the public expense gratuitous relief in 


those parts of Ireland. With regard to a 
Landlord and Tenant Bill, it had under- 
gone very full consideration, and was still 
under the consideration of Government; 
and it was their intention to lay it upon 


‘part of the 


been sufficiently full on this 
case, and from my not haying 
gone into the existing state of the law 
having reference to the augmentation of 
the police in Ireland. I have received se- 
veral communications suggesting that the 
increase of the constabulary police force to 
200 additional men was too small, and that 


not having 


| the police should be increased by 1,000; 


the table after it had received that degree | 
trates at quarter-sessions, stating that the 
| existing amount of the constabulary force 


ofeare which would enable them to pre- 
sent itin a shape in which they thought 
they could recommend it to the adoption of 
the House. 


‘he Government did not in- | 


and also that power should be given to 
remove police from one county or district 
to another. Now, I wish to state that the 
effect of this Bill is to remove all limit 
whatsoever to the increase of the police, 
leaving it entirely to the discretion of 
the Lord Lieutenant to determine what 
increase shall be made and appointed to 
the disturbed districts which have been 
proclaimed. The existing law on the 
subject stands thus: By the 6th Wil- 
liam IV., c. 13, the maximum of the 
constabulary force in the towns, baronies, 
and counties of Ireland, beyond which the 
Lord Lieutenant cannot increase them, ex- 
cept in certain cases, is fixed at 100 men in 
towns and 16 in baronies or half-baronies. 
But there are two ways in which the police 
may, under the present law, be increased : 
first, on a requisition from seven magis- 


in any particular part of the county is 
insufficient to secure the due execution of 


tend to bring forward any business to in- | the law; and, secondly, by proclamation 


terfere with the progress of the Crime and 
Outrage Bill. 
Order of the Day read. 


of the Lord Lieutenant, declaring any par- 


| ticular district in a state of disturbance, 
in which case he is authorised to increase 


Sir G. GREY, in rising to move the | 


Second Reading of the Crime and Outrage | 
(Ireland) Bill, said: I wish to be allowed | 
for a few moments to trespass upon the | 


patience of the House while I endeavour 


to remove a misconception with regard to | 
one part of the Bill, and to notice certain | 
suggestions which have been made to me | 


since the introduction of this measure. By 
doing this I may probably prevent some 


unnecessary discussion which might other- | 
The point to which I refer is | 
| already the power to remove any portion 


Wise arise, 
that regarding the augmentation of the po- 


lice foree. The hon. Member for Bucking- | 


the constabulary force to the extent, by 
the first Constabulary Act, of 50 men, 
but which has since been increased to 100 
men. The police have been increased in 
several counties by virtue of this power, 
given by the 6th of William IV.; and, un- 
der the existing law, half the expense of 
such increase is defrayed out of the Con- 
solidated Fund, and the other half is levied 
on that part of the county in which the in- 
creased force is required under a grand- 
jury presentment. The Lord Lieutenant has 


of the constabulary force from one county 
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or from one part of a county to another, | claim any county or district, he may do go 
where they may be required; it is not !and that the additional police force may 
therefore necessary to give him any addi-| be appointed to act for a portion only 
tional power in that respect by the present of the district or county; and that that 
Bill; for, by the 27th section of the 6th Wil- portion only shall be chargeable for the 
liam IV., express power is given to the In- | expense of maintaining such foree. There 
spector General to remove the police to is one other point to which I wish to ad. 
other counties or to other districts of the| vert, and to which attention was called 
same county, subject to the Lord Lieuten-| by the hon. Member for Meath (Mr, H, 
ant’s direction. A reserve force was created | Grattan) on a former night. I refer to 
by the 2nd and 3rd Victoria, c. 75, to the the Special Constables Act, 2 and 3 Wil. 
extent of 200 men, in addition to the | liam IV., ¢. 108. That Act gave a very 
appropriated foree. By the 9th and 10th | useful power of calling into exercise those 
Victoria, c. 97, this reserve force has been | duties which devolve upon the inhabitants 
increased to 400 men. These men are’ of a district where crimes and disturbances 
ready to be sent on any sudden emergency exist, by calling upon such inhabitants to 
from Dublin, either to assist in repressing aid in the execution of the law. The 
crime or in apprehending offenders, accor- | Lord Lieutenant is anxious that it should 
ding to the discretion of the Lord Lieu-| be known that it is his desire and wish 
tenant. They form a sort of depét, an-| to put into operation the powers of that 
swering the same purpose as a regimental Act in all cases where it is thought 
depét, where they undergo training, and he ean safely do so. The hon. Member 
are accustomed to discipline, which is es- for Meath said that the people should be 
sential to their organisation and efficiency. | accustomed to act themselves in the vindi- 
The effect of the 3rd Clause of this Bill| cation of the law. I most entirely agree 
will be to remove the existing limit of the | with the hon. Member, and think that aid 
police, and to give the Lord Lieutenant | should be given by gentlemen and by per- 
the power to increase the force to such| sons of all classes to the utmost of their 
an amount as he may think fit. And, | power in the execution of the law in all 
as we thought it possible that a consider- | districts, however disturbed they might be. 
able increase of police might take place |The hon, Member adverted to one instance 
under this discretionary power, it wasj|in which the provisions of that Act had 
thought desirable that the depédt of the | been carried into effect by an hon. Friend 
reserve force should be increased to meet | of mine, the hon. Member for Roscommon, 
the demand for new supplies of men from | and his brother (Lord De Freyne) who did 
time to time. It is therefore proposed to | by virtue of that Act call out their tenants 
increase the reserve force to 600. I hope} to aid in preserving the peace; and he 
I may have made myself clearly intel-| believed that by these exertions valuable 
ligible to the House. I hope it will now} aid had been rendered in preserving the 
be understood that no limit is placed upon | peace in that portion of the country. I 
the amount of the constabulary foree which | am told, also, that the same course has 
the Lord Lieutenant may send into any | been taken by the other Member for Ros- 
district proclaimed under this Act. I} common (Mr. Grace) on his estate in that 
need scarcely refer again to another mate-| county, and also on the estate of Lord 
rial part of the Act, with respect to the} Dillion. Indeed, we are frequently met 
charges that will be incurred by sending, with the statement that the powers of that 
an additional force into any disturbed dis-| Act cannot be safely put in execution in 
trict. By the present law, half the charge | the most disturbed districts, owing to the 
is paid out of the Consolidated Fund, and | uncertainty as to the dispositions of the 
half by the county or district into which | parties who might be called upon to act, 
the additional force is sent; but, under| and the apprehension that the parties so 
this Bill, the whole charge will be imposed | called upon may be participators in erime. 
on the county or district requiring the in-| I hope that these fears are exaggerated. I 
creased force. But suggestions have been| hope that gentlemen residing in the dis- 
made, and which are already provided for | turbed districts will be ready to avail them- 
in the Bill, namely, that the charge for the ! selves as much as possible of the pro- 
increased force should not be necessarily | visions of the Act of 2 and 3 William 
co-extensive with the whole county or dis-| 1V., c. 108, and will aid the Govern- 
trict which may be proclaimed; but that if | ment in inducing some portion of the popt- 
the Lord Lieutenant shall think fit to pro- | lation, even in those disturbed districts, t9 
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take upon themselves a share in the re- 
ression of crime. The only other part 
of the measure to which I think it neces- 
sary now to advert, is that relating to 
the law of accessaries. It was stated the 
other night that the Government had not 
proposed any alteration of the law with re- 
gard to the instigators of crime. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Hull has given no- 
tice of an amendment of the law with regard 
to accessaries after the fact, which I shall be 
ready to consider when I see what the pro- 
posal is; but it is doubtless of the great- 
est importance that the person charged 
with instigating to crime should be ame- 
nable to law. This is a subject to which 
the Lord Lieutenant and the Government 
have directed their serious attention; but 
they are of opinion that the means of 
punishing such offences is given already 
by the law, so far as the law can af- 
ford those means; but the difficulty con- 
sists in proving the offence—in obtaining 
evidence of the words spoken, and reduc- 
ing mere rumour into positive testimony 
on oath. Speaking of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, it is the opinion of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, that as a body they 
have rendered very great assistance in 
maintaining the law, and repressing crime 
and disturbance. Statements have been 
made as to words having been spoken by 
some individuals amongst them exciting 
to the commission of crime; but in one 
instance only has any such statement been 
confirmed by sworn information. That 
statement is now under consideration of 
the Lord Lieutenant. The House may 
be assured that if any case shall be 
brought forward in which the Lord Lieu- 
tenant shall feel that there is sufficient 
ground for instituting a prosecution with a 
prospect of success, he will not shrink from 
the discharge of that part of his duty any 
more than from any other duty that may 
devolve upon him as the administrator of 
the affairs of Ireland. It may be useful for 
me to state what are the provisions of the 
existing law with regard to offences of this 
description. The provision of the 9th 
George IV., ce. 54, sec. 23—which Act 
is entitled ‘An Act for the better Ad- 
ministration of Criminal Justice in Eng- 
land,” was afterwards transferred into an 
Irish Act, and made applicable to that 
country. The words of that Act are— 


“And for the more effectual prosecution of ac- 
cessaries before the fact for felony, be it enacted, 
that if any person shall counsel, procure, or com- 
mand any other person to commit any felony, 
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whether the same be a felony at common law, or 
by virtue of any statute or statutes made or to be 
made, the person so counselling, procuring, or 
commanding, shall be deemed guilty of felony, 
and may be indicted and convicted as an acces- 
sary before the fact to the principal felony, either 
together with the principal felon, or after the con- 
viction of the principal felon ; or may be indicted 
for and convicted of a substantive felony, whether 
the principal felon shall or shall not have been 
previously convicted, or shall or shall not be 
amenable to justice, and may be punished in the 
same manner as an accessary before the fact to 
the same felony, if convicted as an accessary, may 
be punished.” 


That is the general Jaw in England and in 
Ireland with regard to accessaries before 
the fact. Besides this there is a provision 
in another Act, the 10th of George IV., 
c. 34, sec. J— 

“ That every person who shall solicit, encou- 

rage, persuade, or endeavour to persuade, or who 
shall propose to any person to murder any other 
person, shall be guilty of felony, and be subject 
to capital punishment equally with the murderer 
himself.” 
The first Act relates to accessaries before 
the fact to felony, and the second (which I 
believe is not repealed as to this enactment) 
relates to encouraging and persuading to 
murder. I do not know howit would be possi- 
ble to enact a more stringent law upon these 
two descriptions of offence. I will not oc- 
cupy the House any longer, having risen only 
to remove a misconception as to the powers 
possessed by the Lord Lieutenant regard- 
ing the police force in Ireland, and to anti- 
cipate questions that may possibly be put 
tome from a variety of quarters respecting 
certain provisions of the Bill. I beg to 
move, Sir, that the Bill be now read a 
second time. 

Sir R. PEEL: I rise to ask a question 
of the right hon. Gentleman upon a point 
which I dare say he has already considered; 
but it appears to me that the enactments 
of this Bill might be made more distinct 
than they are at present—that is to say, 
that instead of referring to other Acts, 
some of which the right hon. Gentleman 
must admit may be rather doubtful as to 
their application, it would be better to re- 
enact such portions of those Acts in ea- 
tenso as it is the intention of the right hon. 
Gentleman to continue in force, and so 
make the present Bill contain all the enact- 
ments necessary for the objects required, 
instead of legislating by way of reference 
to former Acts. I wish not to throw the 
slightest impediment in the way of passing 
this Bill; but, thinking it possible that dif- 
ficulties may arise in consequence of re- 
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ference being made to former Acts, I 
would merely suggest whether those diffi- 
culties might not be obviated, and the law 
rendered more clear and intelligible. 

Sir G. GREY: I presume the observa- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman relate 
more particularly to the 17th Clause of the 
Bill, by which the provisions of the White- 
boy Acts are rendered, by way of re- 
ference, a portion of this Act. I do not 
think any advantage woald be gained by 
re-enacting those clauses seriatim in this 
Act. The Whiteboy Acts are the 15th 
and 16th George III., and the Ist and 2nd 
George IV. They enumerate certain of- 
fences to which certain penalties are at- 
tached, such offences occurring in counties 
or districts marked by agrarian disturb- 
ances. In order to a prosecution under 
those Acts, it is required that evidence 
shall be given as to the state of the county 
or district in which the offences are com- 
mitted. This evidence is necessary before 
you can convict any offender, All that it 
is now proposed to do is—not to make the 
slightest alteration in the provisions of the 
Whiteboy Acts, which are well known, 
but to dispense with the preliminary proof 
as to the disturbed state of the county or 
district in which the offence is committed, 
and to require simply a proof of the is- 
suing of the proclamation by the Lord 
Lieutenant, stating that in his opinion it 
is a district requiring the provisions of the 
Act to be applied to it. 

Mr. JOHN O’CONNELL said, that he 
had listened with very great amazement 
and sorrow to the speech of the right hon. 
Baronet. He was sorry to witness the 
hostile feeling displayed towards Ireland in 
that House, and the disposition there was 
in it to encourage an infringement upon 
the constitution and liberties of the people 
of that country. The right hon. Baronet 
had seemed annoyed at the questions which 
he put to him; he regretted that should 
have been the case, while at the same time 
he admitted that they were a mere repeti- 
tion of those which he found it his duty to 
put to him on a previous occasion. But 
he had done so in order to give him one 
more chance to put himself right with the 
people of Ireland, and in order to hold out 
some show of reason for the passing of this 
Bill of Coercion, or an earnest intention of 
remedying the distresses of the people. 
He did not think he would have to trouble 
him again with these questions; and he 
feared that it was now the bounden duty 
of every Irishman to proclaim aloud to the 
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people that there was no hope of either 
mercy or justice from an English House 
of Parliament, and that they must sit 
down and give themselves up to despair, 
The right hon. Gentleman had noticed 
some objections which had been made by 
some English Members during the progress 
of the debate; and he prayed the House to 
mark that those of Irish Members were 
not even treated with the decency or cour. 
tesy of a reply. He certainly was of 
opinion that some little decency ought to 
be used towards them when they were 
dragged at great personal inconvenience to 
attend there in the midst of a Parliament 
which, if not hostile, was certainly not 
well disposed to their country, and that 
when relief and mercy were denied to them, 
at least the small attention might be be- 
stowed upon them of answering their ob- 
jections. It was hopeless indeed for Irish 
Members to expect to be listened to by 
that House with attention; and he, there- 
fore, did not think it necessary to dwell at 
any length upon the circumstances con- 
tained in the Bill. No later ago than last 
year the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment had declared thai he would be 
no party to coercion without measures of 
relief; yet he now introduced a Coercion 
Bill more stringent than its predecessors, 
unaccompanied by a single remedial mea- 
sure. He (Mr. J. O'Connell) had com- 
pared the statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who brought in the Bill with the 
statement of the late Government in re- 
ference to the same subject; and he was 
bound to say that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had not made out a case in point of 
criminality at all equal to that of their pre- 
decessors in office to justify their demand 
for the Bill. It was sufficient, however, 
that the late Government should be over- 
turned on that Bill. No terms were, of 
course, to be kept with Ireland. It was a 
habit of that House—a custom of the 
English mind—to treat Ireland with dis- 
regard; and the right hon. Baronet might 
push the measure as fast as he chose, be- 
cause he was sure he could carry it in that 
House with a high hand, so it was for the 
coercion of that country. Irish Members 
had no means of resistance in their power, 
nor had they any opportunity of redress. 
They could not even use the forms of the 
House with suecess, though he, for one, 
should glory in the term “ factious . which 
would be applied to their opposition, if he 
could avert by the use of those means the 
blow now aimed at the liberties of his 
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country. They could not hope to succeed 
even in playing what was vulgarly called 
«the long game,” such was the temper of 
the House in regard to this measure. The 
Government had trampled on every senti- 
ment of decency and consistency in their 
conduct as respected it. Was that the 
way, he would ask the House, to convince 
his country and its representatives that 
they were in error in supposing that only 
from their own Parliament could they hope 
for common justice? The deep-seated 
convictions of a whole nation on that sub- 
ject could not be removed by a contemptu- 
ous silence, when the Government would 
not condescend to argue a point of such 
immense importance with Irish representa- 
tives. Every attention was paid to the ob- 
servations of English representatives, espe- 
cially when they suggested severity; but 
nothing that the Irish Members could say 
was attended to. England had usurped the 
power of legislation; she now usurped the 
power of suppressing remonstrances. He 
would now turn to the practical objections 
to the Bill; and if the right hon. Gentleman 
who had charge of it wished to vindicate his 
eonsistency and that of the Government he 
would not hesitate to answer them. The 
first was in reference to the preamble of the 
measure. He(Mr.J.O’Connell) had permit- 
ted the Bill to be brought in on the assurance 
of the right hon. Gentleman that it should 
only be extended to the five or six counties 
which were disturbed, although he knew 
well that his conduct in so doing would be 
misinterpreted in Ireland; but he now 
found that this assurance had been broken, 
not only in substance but in the letter; for 
the application of its provisions was in the 
power of any Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and there was no restriction whatever as to 
the county or district. It was not needed 
that such county or district should be in a 
state of disturbance or afflicted with out- 
rage; the most peaceable as well as the 
most troubled were liable to the process, 
and the Lord Lieutenant could place it 
Without the pale of the law, by his own 
act, without any consultation with the au- 
thorities of the country. It was, in fact, 
the establishment of a dictatorship in Ire- 
land—an office unknown to the constitu- 
tion, and the Lord Lieutenant was actually 
an absolute dictator. He (Mr. J. O0’Con- 
nell) admired the career of statesmanship 
af that noble Lord who now held the office 
of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; but he was 
surrounded by men who had an interest in 

eeping the truth from him; he was ig- 





norant of Ireland himself, and the truth 
was walled out from him. Yet to this 
noble Lord the most absolute powers were 
intrusted over the liberties and property of 
the Irish people. He (Mr. J. O’Connell) 
acquitted the right hon. Gentleman of in- 
tentional breach of faith on this head; and 
he believed it to be the result of ignorance 
of the nature of the machine placed in his 
hands. by the cunning sub-artificers whom 
he employed in the matter. If the smallest 
infringement of the liberties of the people 
of England had taken place, there would 
be plenty of Hampdens and Pyms in that 
House ready to set the country in a blaze; 
but there was not one of them to saya 
word for Ireland—the Irish were of course 
out of the pale of the constitution, which 
was made for Englishmen, and not for 
them. The power to be intrusted to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland was said by 
the right hon. Gentleman to be confided 
because of that nobleman’s high character; 
but suppose a change were to take place 
in the Government—and more improbable 
things had come to pass—would their sup- 
porters feel equal confidence in the judg- 
ment and character of the individual who 
should replace that noble Lord, and whose 
political principles they should naturally 
and necessarily hold in distrust? He hoped 
before the debate was concluded, that he 
should get an answer to these objections 
to the measure; and he hoped he should 
get it from the hon. Member from Drog- 
heda at least; who, though he well knew 
the influences by which that hon. Gentle- 
man was surrounded, was not, he trusted, 
wholly oblivious of their common country. 
Then with respect to the operation of that 
part of the Bill which related to the search 
for arms; there was no safeguard in it for 
personal liberty. It was, in fact, at the 
mercy of any policeman; and it should be 
borne in mind that the police in Ireland 
were a peculiarly constituted body. Ori- 
ginally they were taken from the Orange 
portion of the population; and though that 
element of evil was somewhat mitigated of 
late years, at least three-fourths of the 
officers of that foree were to this day 
among the most embittered Orangemen in 
Ireland. Yet it was to this ‘small fry”’ 
that the execution of the Bill was to be com- 
mitted. He (Mr.J.O’Connell), under these 
circumstances, hoped that the clause would 
be so amended as to make it necessary for 
a stipendary magistrate to be present at 
each search for arms. He said a stipen- 
diary magistrate, because the local magis- 
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tracy was not always to be trusted. The 
appointments even to the stipendiary ma- 
gistracy were not such as to give confidence 
to the people; but they were less objec- 
tionable than the local magistrates, many 
of whom might have a direct interest in 
the case. 


Crime and Outrage 


one specially objectionable to the people of 


that district, with whom he had always | 


been in a state of bitter hostility. Yet the 
Government had not only appointed him 
in oppcsition to the wishes of the Members 


for the county and two of the boroughs, | 


but they had actually gone beyond the law 


to do so, as he was older than the regula- | 


tions for that office prescribed. In that 


and other respects Her Majesty’s Govern- | 


ment appeared to follow in the footsteps of 


the late Government, filling as they did | 


posts of importance in Ireland with men 
who were known to be bitterly hostile to 
the people of that country. He begged 


hon. Gentlemen not to be led away by the | 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir. G. Grey), as to the clause sanetion-| 
ing the levying of half the expense of the 
carrying out of this Act on the disturbed 


districts—being merely a copy of the old 
Acts which had been passed in former 
times, with regard to outrages committed 
iu England. It was the owners of pro- 
perty—the feudal barons—they upon whom 
“the responsibility of carrying out the or- 
dinary laws rested, that were compelled to 
pay the expenses incurred by the Coercion 
Acts centuries gone by. In fact, the 


Saxon principle, if carried out now with | 


regard to Ireland, would make the stipen- 
diary magistrates who had the charge of 
the disturbed districts, and not the people, 
responsible for the crimes and outrages 
committed in Ireland. And that was a 
most sound, wholesome, and excellent 
principle. If the Government persisted 
in their attempts to carry this Bill, and it 
received the sanction of the Legislature, 
he could only prognosticate its complete 
failure, and that before six months had 


elapsed from the time it passed, parts of | 


It 


Any 


Treland would be covered with blood. 
must have that effect inevitably. 


person who was acquainted with Ireland | 
must know that if they attempted to levy | 
the cess imposed by this Bill on disturbed | 
districts, their attempts would be attended | 


with the shedding of blood. It was well 
known that many districts could not even 
pay the poor-rates. Perhaps some might 
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of Dr. Ryan to the stipendiary magistracy | 
of Clonmel, in the county of Tipperary, as | 
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|say, ‘‘ Oh, but we'll send the police ang 
| military to collect the cess.’’ But they 
|had tried that system before; they sent 
the police and military to collect small 
sums of money which the people were dis. 
inclined, but which they were able to pay, 
He did not recollect what was the exact 
sum which they succeeded in collecting, 
but he recollected distinctly the proportion 
which it bore to the expense of its collee. 
tion. They collected somewhere about 
12,0002. or 13,0002. for tithes; but the 
expense of police and military amounted 
to 28,0001., and at last the Government 
was obliged to desist and proclaim peace, 
3ut in the first instance they said, as they 
said now, that they would stand up for the 
dignity of the law, heedless of the feelings 
of the people; but they discovered in the 
end that they had taken a very wrong 
course, whilst, on the other hand, they 
might have at first made a virtue of ne- 
cessity, and gained the affections of the 
people. He asserted with the most solemn 
conviction, that it would be utterly and 
hopelessly impossible to carry this Bill 
into operation, as far as regarded the col- 
lection of cess, without causing the shed- 
ding of blood. They could scarcely de- 
vise any more effectual plan than this 
Bill, if they wished to make the police, 
who were unfortunately unpopular in se- 
veral districts, still more the objects of the 
people’s aversion; and if the Bill were 
carried, they would also make the military, 
who had hitherto been popular in Ireland, 
the subjects of popular odium; they would 
also bring the Government and that House 
into contempt amongst the people of Ire- 
land. He had hoped that, before this 
time, the Government would have brought 
‘forward some remedial measure which 
would have held out a sort of premium to 
the well-disposed, and shown the people of 
‘Ireland that the Legislature believed that 
there were other and better means of re- 
storing peace to Ireland than the passing 
of Coercion Bills. But the Government 
had not given the slightest intimation of 
such a course; nay, there was every rea- 
son to believe that not only would the Bill 
pass that House in its present form, but 
that, when it reached the Committee in 
the other House, there was almost absolute 
certainty of still more stringent clauses 
being introduced into it. They might an- 
| ticipate that, from the reports which had 
‘been published in the newspapers of the 
| conversations that had passed in another 
place, and the compliments which were 
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paid to noble Lords who denounced the 
people of Ireland as murderers, and their 
riests as the abettors of murder. What 
could he expect from the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the Treasury Bench, when their 
Colleagues in the other House had even 
gone so far as to compliment that noble 
Lord who had once filled the office of Sec- 
retary for Ireland, and whose hatred of 
Ireland and her religion amounted even to 
insanity —what, he asked, could be expect- 
ed from a Government that could conde- 
seend to compliment that noble Lord’s de- 
nunciations of Ireland and her priesthood, 
and who had scoffed at confession, that 
solemn ordinance in the Roman Catholic 
Church, and which, of course, its members 
held in the highest veneration? He cer- 
tainly did acknowledge that the provision 
in the Bill about the licensing of arms was 
a good one, inasmuch as it did not vest the 
power of licensing in the hands of the 
magistrates of the disturbed districts. 
Such magistrates would, of course, be 
keen partisans; and it would have been a 
sad provision if they had been constituted 
the judges in such matters. As he had 
had occasion to find so much fault with the 
other parts of the Bill, he must say that, 
in his opinion, Her Majesty’s Government 
had, in this respect, taken a very wise 
course. He came now to a very severe 
clause, that which related to the old White- 
boy Acts. He most strongly objected to 
that provision, and on this ground, that 
whereas the powers of the Whiteboy Acts, 
severe and cruel as they were, could not 
be brought into play unless disturbance, 
crime, and outrage were proved to exist in 
adistrict, this Bill, whilst it proposed to 
let loose upon the people of Ireland all 
those severe enactments, did at the same 
time utterly do away with the necessity of 
any such proof. In fact, the Bill provided 
no security against those dreadful severi- 
ties being put into execution in the most 
peaceable district of the country. It gave 
not the slightest shadow of protection, al- 
though the contrary had been stated in the 
speech of the right hon. Baronet (Sir G. 
Grey), when he introduced the Bill. The 
Bill would make an absolute and despotic 
dictator of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
who, without the slightest practical know- 
ledge of Ireland, or the slightest proof of 
the disturbed state of any district, might 
proclaim the most peaceable portion of the 
country, and bring down upon it the hor- 
tors of this and the Whiteboy Acts. Now, 
¢must say nothing was more strongly im- 
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pressed on his mind than that Her Majes- 
ty’s Ministers were engaged in a retrograde 
course with regard to Ireland. Before they 
assumed the reins of government they 
asserted that Ireland was not to be govern- 
ed any longer by coercion, but by just and 
impartial laws; and they declared that, if 
such legislation were adopted towards her, 
she would soon emerge from her present 
state of gloom and poverty into one of 
brightness and prosperity. But now that 
they had the government of that unhappy 
country in their hands, they forgot their 
pledges and their professed principles, and 
were doing all they could to postpone that 
bright day, the advent of which they had 
so loudly trumpeted. They were going 
back to what might be called the dark 
ages of legislation towards Ireland; .nay, 
more, they were going beyond what might 
be called those dark ages, for they were 
attempting to bring down again upon Ire- 
land the severities and cruelties of the 
Whiteboy Acts, which were passed in the 
worst days of political and religious intol- 
erance, without requiring the proofs which 
were required, even in those times, of the 
existence of disturbance. Her Majesty’s 
Ministers were about to outdo, in severity 
towards Ireland, any former Government, 
notwithstanding the distinct declarations 
to the contrary on which they succeeded 
in obtaining office. Everything in Ireland 
would henceforth be at the will of the 
great dictator, the Lord Lieutenant. Even 
the Coercion Bill of 1833, which contained 
some very severe clauses, did not allow one 
step to be taken before a district was de- 
clared by a presentment of the grand jury 
of the district to be in a disturbed state, 
which presentment, of course, like any 
other presentment, could be traversed to 
the next assizes or sessions of the district. 
But this Bill trampled the law under foot. 
There was also another severity connected 
with this provision, as to the Whiteboy 
Acts, to which he strongly objected. Par- 
ties indicted under that provision would be 
indicted for a misdemeanor, whilst they 
would, at the same time, be subjected to 
penalties attaching to a felony. The effect 
of that provision would be, that the indict- 
ed parties would be deprived of the invalu- 
able privilege of challenging the jury, 
which was allowed even to a felon—in- 
deed he might observe, by the way, that, 
in his opinion, the right of challenge ought 
to be allowed in all cases. The eighteenth 
clause took away the right of traversing 
the indictment. And how, then, would the 
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Bill work? In this way—any police- 
man who chose to revenge himself on his 
neighbour—and any one conversant with 
the state of things in Ireland must know 
that there were plenty of such policemen— 
might lodge information against him, and 
before the party had the slightest opportu- 
nity to prepare himself for defence, without 
notice he might be called upon to answer 
any charge that the policeman might bring 
against him, and have no chance of pro- 
curing a postponement of the trial. It was 
well known that witnesses could be easily 
procured to support any charges whether 
made by the police or others. Now that, 
surely, could not be just. If the Govern- 
ment thought that by listening to the blood- 
hound cry of journals hostile to the people 
of Ireland, and the exaggerations of what 
was going on amongst them— if they 
thought that by ruling the Irish people by 
the iron hand of coercion instead of justice, 
they would succeed in establishing peace 
in that country, he must distinctly tell 
them that they would find themselves com- 
pletely mistaken; and the fact that coercion 
without remedial measures had proceeded 
from a professedly Liberal Government, 
would only have the effect of still more ex- 
The 
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asperating the people of Ireland. 
whole experience of Ireland was against 


coercion. Why, then, did not the Govern- 
ment act justly and wisely? Why did 
they not consider the case of the tenants 
as well as of the landlords ? Why did they 
not show some regard to the constitution 
and to the law? He had gone through 
the chief matters in the Bill to which he 
objected. They were many and grievous. 
He had been indeed no way prepared, 
when he gave his consent to the first read- 
ing, for a Bill of such petty, minute, in- 
genious, torturing details. It was the 
most deceptive measure ever brought be- 
fore the House. In other Coercion Bills 
there had been frank, bold, avowed op- 
pression. In this enactment it was covert. 
This was an insidious, deceptive, sneaking 
Bill. It deserved no other terms. It did 
underhand that which its authors had not 
courage to do plainly andopenly. It went 
beyond the powers of the worst clause of 
the worst previous Act. It was calculated 
to meet the people at every turn—to annoy 
them in their persons, their pockets, and 
their liberties. It was therefore that he 
felt it to be his duty most vigorously to op- 
pose the Bill. THe knew that that opposi- 
tion would be ineffectual. He knew that 
he had no chance of defeating the Bill— 
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that he had no chance of obtaining even g 
mitigation of the Bill; and he knew from 
what he saw stated in the newspapers, 
what was the bloodhound cry used to urge 
the measure forward. He knew that in 
another place, where the bitterest emnity, 
where an insanity of hostility to the Irish 
people had been more than once expressed, 
he knew that there, at least, the Bill had 
no chance of improvement. There, in 
the place to which he had referred, the 
ery was, ‘‘ Down with the priests, punish 
the priests, oppress the priests, arTy out 
the principle, crush the priests!’’ Qh, 
crush them, and see in what state you 
would soon have Ireland, deprived of her 
best and surest peace-makers! These 
were the men, indeed, who had alone eon- 
trolled the exasperation of a people endur. 
ing suffering more intense than those of 
any nation on the face of the earth. But 
nothing could be done on their behalf. He 
found it utterly impossible to obtain even 
a shadow of justice. Government had 
turned their minds against Ireland. They 
had told the people of relief, and now with- 
held it. They could not even name the 
distant day when their messures of relief 
would come. Why did they not come for- 
ward with the Landlord and Tenant Bill? 
The House was told that Government 
found the subject too difficult, and that it 
must be put off. But at all events let 
the measure be introduced. Even were 
it not passed — were it to be laid upon 
the table before Christmas—were Ireland 
to be allowed to see its provisions, to as- 
sure itself that they were those of an 
honest Bill—were only this to be done, he 
did assure the Government that it would 
do much towards facilitating the restora- 
tion of peace in Ireland. In the meantime 
he, and the other Irish Members who acted 
with him, felt that they, at all events, had 
done their duty. If blood were shed, let it 
be on the heads of those who would not 
stay these calamities. He and those who 
acted with him would have at least the 
consolation of knowing that they had done 
their duty to themselves and to their coun- 
try. 

Mr. B. COCHRANE said, he was, in- 
deed, surprised at the speech which had 
just been delivered by the. hon. Member 
for Limerick (Mr. J. O’Connell). He (Mr. 
Cochrane) understood the Hon. Member to 
say, when this Bill was introduced, that if 
he did not give it his most cordial support, 
he at all events recognised the necessity 
of such a measure. But it appeared that 
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877, 
the Hon. Gentleman now turned back, as 
if afraid— 

« F’en at the sound himself had made’”’— 


and he now took a totally different view of 
the Bill, which he declared was introduced 
in compliance with a bloodhound ery, The 
hon. Member had compared that part of 
this Bill for the Prevention of Crime and 
Outrage in Ireland with other measures 
which had been brought forward at differ- 
ent periods; and he compared, at the same 
time, the state of crime in Ireland now 
with the state of crime at other periods. 
He was rather astounded that the com- 
plaint made against this measure was, not 
that its provisions were too severe, but that 
they were not sufficiently coercive. He 
had expected that the hon. Member would 
have insisted on the Bill being made more 
stringent, rather than have delivered such 
philippies as he had delivered in that House 
against the Bill. The hon. Gentleman ap- 
peared to him to have but one panacea to 
meet the difficulties of Ireland, and that 
was, that England should send plenty of 
money to Ireland. He must say, that his 
feeling was, that all legislation should go 
upon this principle—that all that Govern- 
ment was bound to do, and all that Govern- 
ment could do, was to call forth the ener- 
gies and the resources of a nation; but 
that it was most foolish to hold that any 
Government, asa Government, could stand 
between the dead and the living, that the 
plague might be stayed. Though every 
one must lament when famine, and pesti- 
lence, and suffering fell upon a nation, yet 
he contended that the alleviation of that 
distress was not the especial province of 
Government, but of private charity; and 
he would ask hon. Gentlemen in that 
House, whether that private charity had 
not been most nobly and generously ex- 
tended by the people of this country to 
Ireland during her recent calamities ? He 
must say, further, that if there were any 
bright spot which he should have expected 
to discover in the great darkness which 
overwhelmed Ireland in the present time, 
it would have been the gratitude, the 
kind, generous, and grateful feelings that 
the conduct of this nation ought to have 
called forth. And, therefore, when the 
hon. Gentleman liad stood up, as he had 
done the other night, and said England 
had done nothing for Ireland—when he 
said that Ireland owed no debt of grati- 
tude—and that we were bound to do what 
we had done—he uttered language which 
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in his mouth was most grievous to hear, 
As he had before said, he contended that 
the chief duty of a-Government was to call 
forth the energy and industry of its people, 
and not to stand entirely in loco parentis; 
but they did call upon the Government to 
stand in loco parentis; then it was the 
first duty of the Government to do all in its 
power to prevent crime and outrage in the 
country. He should like to ask the House 
how far they had ever found any favourable 
result from their concessions to Ireland ? 
After 1793, when the penal laws were ab- 
rogated, came the United Irishmen of 
1796. It was then that a treasonable 
correspondence was kept up with France, 
and that the Irish Rebellion broke out. 
After the Catholic Relief Bill—that Relief 
Bill which the Duke of Wellington said 
would give security to the Church, and 
strength to every department of the Go- 
vernment, and tranquillity to the country 
at large—after that measure, after the 
names of Anglesey, Fortescue, Besborough, 
and now Clarendon, had been added to the 
list of the great and good men who had 
governed Ireland—they found the country 
in as bad a state as it ever was, and even 
worse than when placed under the most 
stringent system of coercion. He held in 
his hand copies of letters which passed 
between the Duke of Rutland and Mr. 
Pitt in 1783, the Duke of Rutland being 
then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

“That country,” says the Duke of Rutland to 
Mr. Pitt, “ must be governed in the most manly 
and undaunted manner; and he stated frankly 
that, however much Great Britain might wish by 
legislative measures to ameliorate the state of 
Ireland unless she ruled with a firm hand, that 
country would never be at peace.” 

And such he believed was the case with 
Ireland now. They might go on granting 
and granting to Ireland, but unless they 
were determined to make their stand some- 
where, and insist that the law was to be 
earried out in all its vigour, he believed 
that further concession was perfectly use- 
less. The hon. Member for Nottingham 
(Mr. O’Connor) brought forward the other 
night the question of Repeal. He (Mr. 
Cochrane) thought it was a significant oc- 
eurrence that an English Member had 
brought forward that question; and he 
would warn the hon. Gentlemen who ad- 
vocated repeal to take care that the ery of 
repeal did not at last come from this side of 
the water. He believed that that day would 
come. He remembered the words of the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth, in 1843, when he said, with refer-- 
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ence to the impression which the advocacy | who are assembled here this day have come for g 
of the repeal of the Union seemed to con- | Pure and holy object ;"°— 
vey, that Irish interests were sacrificed to | Good God! ‘ a pure and holy object!’ 
British interests by the maintenance of the| i aida is eit dill 
Union, he believed that a repeal of the of order, for the preservation of scolete 
Union would be fatal to both countries; it | when we go to Parliament we shall be able to tell 
would be dangerous to England, and Ire- | them that the men of Tipperary, so long oppress. 
Jand would become the most wretched, the | ed, so long calumniated, so long denounced, have 
most distracted, and the most outcast part | assembled in peacefulness and good order to de. 
oops . | mand their rights. 
of the civilised globe. Irishmen do not | " 
know, said the right hon. Baronet, how | And all this was said at the very same 
much they owe to the Union with Eng- | meeting that Archdeacon Laffan delivered 
land. When he spoke of the repeal of the | that horrible and iniquitous address. Who 
Union, he did not mean merely that repeal | could have believed that that address 
which the hon. Member for Limerick ad- | would have been suffered to pass without 
vocated, namely, the sitting of a Parlia-|rebuke? Was there in that address any 
ment in College Green. He remembered | ‘‘ peaceful assertion of the great rights of 
the hon. Gentleman’s father insisting on | society?’’ Then came Mr. Maher, who 
the desirableness of a Parliament sitting | said— 
in Dublin, because then, said he, “ if your| « Some of them were so sanctimonious that 
Members did not vote exactly as you liked, | they would sooner spend hours listening to a stu- 
you could knock them on the head with | pid preacher, than to the important truths incul- 
your short knob-sticks.’”” Now, that was cated at that meeting. 





not the repeal of the Union which he ‘‘Important truths”’ those were, certainly, 
meant. He believed that the day would | to be imparted to his fellow-countrymen, 
come when this country would call out, | It was one of the highest importance, no 
unless Ireland changed her conduct, for | doubt, that their fellow-countrymen should 
the entire repeal of the Union. Ireland} be told by Archdeacon Laffan that the 
would then be left to its own resources. | Saxon had not the courage to shoot him 
[Jronical cries of ‘‘ Hear!’’] Hon. Gen-| whom he supposed to be his oppressor. He 





tlemen might ery ‘‘ Hear;’’ but he should | (Mr. Cochrane) therefore contended that 
like to know in what sort of position Ireland | every man, as a gentleman, as a man, as a 
would then be. He could not help refer- | citizen of the world, was bound to have ex- 
ring to the tone and temper of the speeches | pressed his abhorrence of such horrid lan- 
of the hon. Gentlemen opposite, and of | guage. But was that all? He found that 
those of the Irish priests to their constitu- | high authorities in the Irish Chureh did 
ents in Ireland. He at least could not be | not complain at all of this language, made 
accused of any bad feeling towards a body | use of by the inferior clergy. He found 
of men whom he believed to be truly re- | John, Archbishop of Tuam, said— 
spectable, having himeelf, ri longer ag° “I cannot but congratulate you, and the Ca- 
than the previous night, given his vote in | tholic people of Ireland, whose sentiments of at- 
favour of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill. | tachment to religion and public order are so hap- 
But he did say this, that they had a right | pily represented in your association, on the tone 
to look to the language that was made use | and mauner in which you have treated the — 
of by those gentlemen. At that very | rscung ig side oA Holy Father to his faithful chil- 
meeting at which Archdeacon Laffan had | ae — : 
uttered the violent language attributed to | Dr. Ryan, the Bishop of Limerick, said— 
him, Mr. John O’Connell was present. At! « The higher classes, forgetful of their Chris- 
that meeting they had a clergyman de- | tian obligations, trample on those they are placed 
nouncing landlords, and talking of the | over; they treat them like cattle—cold and cal- 


Saxon not daring to shoot those whom he | lous to the voice of humanity—dead to the ordi- 
nary feelings of commiseration—untouched by the 


considered his oppressors. And Mr. John | cries of famine and pestilence, the wailings of 


O'Connell made a speech in which the | hunger, the lamentations of women and children, 

following occurred :— and the terrible condition of the poor man—they 

| exercise over their victims a system of heartless 

y | > eale ; " 2 ¥ ance 

“ Your clergy, your beloved clergy, ever true | cruelty, calculated -d —s down the vengean 

to you, and to you have been, as you ought ever | of Heaven on their heads. 

to be, true, and whose counsel, if you listen to | t1_ asked the House, was this language 

them as you have ever listened, must keep you s h led 1 " the 

safe—I say that beloved clergy would not be here, becoming men who styled t 1emselves : 

if you or any of us were to commit crime. You| pastors of the people, and ministers 0 


| 





ne. 
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ace? Was it right or proper that Go- 
yernment should stand quietly by whilst 
those men inflamed and exasperated the 
passions of the people? Were they to be 
allowed to go on denouncing and pointing 
out the victims for assassination? Was 
not such heartless cruelty calculated to 
bring down the vengeance of Heaven upon 
the land? He admitted the distress and 
suffering which the people endured; but 
this very fact rendered them tenfold more 
susceptible of such inflammatory language. 
He had no hesitation in saying, that men 
using such language, whether curates, par- 
ish priests, or bishops, in whatever light 
they might be regarded by the law, were, 
in the eye of Heaven, accessories before 
the fact, and the instigators of murder. 
Their guilt was aggravated by their cowar- 
dice— 

“ With the cold caution of the coward’s spleen, 

Who fears not guilt, but always seeks a screen, 

And keeps this maxim ever in the view, 

What’s basely done should be done safely too.” 
He regretted to see men in such a position, 
and with so much influence, such evil 
counsellors. One would have thought that, 
as Christian men, not to say as pastors, 
they would have been unceasing in their 
endeavours to assuage the angry feelings 
of their flocks, and by good advice and 
example endeavour to keep them out of the 
path of crime. In the words of Wesley, 
he would call on Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment vigorously to exert the laws against 
those who by their lives and principles in- 
famed the people to madness—to teach 
the people that there was a difference be- 
tween that liberty which was glorious, and 
alicentiousness which was only its aban- 
doned abuse. How (said he) shall we ap- 
peal to the feelings and touch the hearts 
of this infatuated people? Never—until 
the cause of that infatuation is removed; 
never—until the Government are prepared 
to act with vigour, and shrink from no re- 
sponsibility, to strike at the root of the 
evil, and to teach the people that the law, 
like death, levels all distinctions. Then, 
and not till then, will we have such a 
union as will be binding and real, and with- 
out which it would be better to have a 
union of kind feeling and of Christian vir- 
tue only. 

Mr. HUME could not understand what 
the opinion of the hon. Member for Kil- 
kenny of that House must be, when he 
asserted as facts what were fallacies, and 
attempted to impose on the public allega- 
tions that were not borne out by the facts. 





He (Mr. Hume) would not go beyond the 
present time; but no person was ever more 
constant and true than he had been against 
the system of coercing or ill-using the 
people of Ireland. He had throughout ad- 
vocated the removal of all ground of com- 
plaint, and that they should be treated in 
a manner to make them satisfied with the 
Government. If there were any charge of 
inconsistency against the present Ministry 
for proposing a Coercion Bill now, having 
on a former occasion voted against the 
measure of the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth, it lay equally 
against him; for he voted on that oceasion 
against that Bill. He had always voted 
against Coercion Bills; but was this a Co- 
ercion Bill? Was there anything in it that 
consigned the whole people of Ireland to 
coercion? No; and yet the hon. Member 
for Limerick talked of this Bill as a Bill to 
attack and punish the people of Ireland. 
He (Mr. Hume) denied that allegation. It 
was intended to punish those who commit- 
ted murder—who caused mischief, and dis- 
turbed Her Majesty’s peaceful subjects. 
It was not to coerce the people of Ireland, 
but to give protection to the innocent, that 
they might honestly follow the'r occupation 
without molestation; and they had a right 
to demand from that House such protection. 
The Bill was to punish the few who vio- 
lated the law ; it was inappropriate, there- 
fore, to say that it applied to the whole of 
Ireland. Then the hon. Member said, 
‘* We, the Members for Ireland, are against 
it.’ He (Mr. Hume) had looked at the 
division list--and had he been in his place 
he should have swelled the majority in 
favour of the Bill—and he found that, out 
of 105 Irish Members, only 14 had, in the 
first instance, voted against it; and on the 
second occasion, only 13. Taking the ag- 
gregate, they were in the proportion of 91 
to 14, and 92 to 13 in favour of the Bill. 
33 and 34 had actually voted for it. It 
was too much, then, to say that the Irish 
Members were against it. The hon. Mem- 
ber had repeated so often, ‘‘ We, the peo- 
ple of Ireland,” that he was reminded of 
the old story of the three tailors of Tooley- 
street, who began their address, ‘‘ We, the 
people of England.’’ The hon. Member 
put himself in the situation of the three 
tailors of Tooley-street. He flattered him- 
self, and was inflated with the idea, that 
he was the representative of all Ireland. 
He (Mr. Ifume) was not now a representa- 
tive for Ireland; but had he been so, he 
should have considered himself called upon 
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to deny the allegation of the hon. Member. 
The hon. Member spoke for himself and a 
few whom he was considered to represent; 
but the notion of his being the representa- 
tive of Ireland was altogether unfounded. 
Another charge, of a most serious nature, 
which the hon. Member brought against 
this Bill was, that it placed the people of 
Ireland under the dictatorship of Lord 
Clarendon; that he could do what he 
pleased; that it was to invest him with ab- 
solute power. But the hon. Member had 
either misconceived or mistaken the powers 
conferred by this Bill; no such thing could 
be done but by the intervention of the 
Privy Council. The hon. Member had 
spoken of the inconsistency of some Mem- 
bers of that House; but why had he not 
taken care of his own? He (Mr. Hume) 
found a very curious letter, signed ‘J. 
O’Connell,’’ (dated, ‘‘ Library, House of 
Commons, 113 p.m., 29th November,”’) and 
addressed to the editor of the Freeman’s 
Journal. That letter was written to show 
to the whole Irish nation what was the 
opinion of the self-styled representative of 
all Ireland. The hon. Gentleman said— 

“The Government proposition to-night is to 

give the Lord Lieutenant power to increase the 
police force in the disturbed districts, and to pre- 
vent the carrying of arms in the same. Arms, 
however, may be retained at home by all who ap- 
ply for license, not to a magistrate, but to the 
Government officer, sent down to hold a kind of 
sessions for the purpose. ‘The bill is to be only 
of partial application.” 
Now, was not this a very fair statement of 
the scope and aim of the Bill? And how 
did the hon. Member reconcile this criti- 
cism with what he had stated of the Bill 
that evening? low were they to explain 
his inconsistency between the remarks on 
the 29th, and the speech that night? The 
hon. Member in his letter went on to 
say— 

“And the moment the Lord Lieutenant has 
withdrawn his proclamation, the right of carrying 
arms will be again allowed. ‘This is, it must be 
acknowledged, very different from what we ex- 
pected, and, if fairly administered, may not incon- 
venience any but the authors of these disturb- 
ances.” 


This was the very reason why he (Mr. 
TIume) supported the Bill; this was the 
reason why the Government should be sup- 
ported by every lover of rational liberty. 


“The new measure may in the disturbed dis- 
tricts be useful, and the increase of police is ab- 
solutely necessary,”— 
said the hon. Member, in his letter to 
the Dublin newspaper; and what, there- 





fore, was his justification for the tone he 
had taken that night? The hon. Member 
was not treating the subject as became 
him; if he was anxious to see justice dong 
to his country, and to have her grievances 
redressed, the hon. Member would do well 
not to bring forward unfounded charges, 
To the statement of real grievances “the 
House would be always attentive; but all 
confidence would be lost in the hon, Mem. 
ber if he made assertions altogether un. 
supported, and completely at variance with 
what had been said by himself on for. 
mer occasions. The hon. Gentleman com. 
plained that the policy of this country to 
Ireland had always been oppressive. Per. 
haps, if he (Mr. Hume) referred to past 
speeches of his own, the sane sentiment 
would be found declared; but it was use- 
less, and loss of time, to go into that 
question now. Past policy would not war- 
rant them in sitting still when assassins 
and murderers were in the land. There 
could be no justification for those murder. 
ers, and no justification for the Legislature 
if they were left unpunished. He had 
listened with the deepest regret to that 
speech of the hon. Gentleman the other 
evening, in which he entered into a long 
argument to show that these outrages in 
Ireland might be somewhat excused, on 
the ground that the conduct of the land- 
lords was cruel and unjust. It was a dan- 
gerous office to assume, that of an apolo- 
gist for murder; and he believed that the 
statements read by the hon. Member from 
the newspapers were wholly unfounded. 
The colouring given by the hon. Member 
to the conduct of Major Mahon was as 
different from the truth as light from dark- 
ness. Allusion had been made to the ease 
of Mr. Cardan; was it meant that he ought 
to be punished because his conduct, in the 
view of the people, was oppressive ? Did 
the hon. Member know that this gentle- 
man had been shot at seven different times; 
and was he now to be held up by the priests, 
supposed to be peacemakers, to the exe- 
cration of the whole of Ireland? If the 
hon. Member was a loyer of peace, and 
anxious to save blood, he was not taking 
the means by which he might accomplish 
his object. Tle had warned the Govern- 
ment that if this measure were carried out, 
blood would be shed; but had not blood 
been already shed? And let the hon. 
Member not “forget that while by these ti- 
rades he was obstr ucting the progress of 
the Bill, more murders might be added to 
the list. It was not true , that the people 
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of England were retrogading in their love 
towards Ireland. He could give the hon. 
Member the results of his own experience ; 
and during the whole of his long public 


life he had never attended a public meet- | 


ing, whether of the working or other classes, 


where the wrongs of Ireland had been | 
spoken of without having heard the cry of 


“Shame!’’ burst from the assembly. And 


when, in the favourite words of the hon. | 
Member’s deceased relative, ‘‘ Justice to | 


Ireland’’ was demanded, the expression of 
public feeling was always sympathetic, and 


the response invariably was, ‘‘ Let justice | 


be done.” The people of England saw 


abuses by the Irish, and they would not | 


tolerate them. They heard of a priest 
denouncing from the altar, in the morning, 


some obnoxious individual, and they heard | 


again that in the evening that individual 


had fallen by the hand of the assassin; and | 


when they knew that this wretched mur- 
derer could afterwards obtain absolution 
from the priest for his abominable crime, 
they could not be ignorant of the power 
possessed by the priests, and they could 
not but question if that power was exer- 
eised to the best purposes. If there was 
any class of men in Her Majesty’s domin- 
ions who ought to be more especially cir- 


eumspect than another in their public de- 
clarations, it was the class of parish priests 


in Ireland. Their exemplary conduct, in 
general, as pastors, their strict attention 
to their duties, the readiness with which 
they granted aid to their distressed parish- 
ioners, and the reverence paid to them by 
their own flocks, gave them the greatest 
possible influence for good or evil; every 
word they uttered was important, and they 
should be, particularly at this period of 
excitement, excessively cautious in using 
any expression which might convey con- 
demnation or dislike of any person in their 
neighbourhoo’. He had always maintained 
the interests of the Catholic clergy, from 
the highest to the lowest; he had strug- 
gled during his public life to place them 
on a footing of exact equality in civil rights 
with the clergy of the Protestant Church; 
and he had looked anxiously to see the 
heads of the Church taking some decisive 
step, cautioning their clergy against the 
use of the expressions imputed to them. 
He did not doubt that all he had read in 
the newspapers was true; and, as the heads 
of the Church had had the same opportu- 
nities for observation, it behoved them, in 
the station they filled, to have come for- 
ward to caution the priests for the future, 
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| if the allegations were true, or to undeceive 
the public if they were false. For these 
| reasons he regretted to see the Irish Mem- 
bers offering an opposition to the Bill 
which was altogether unjustifiable and un- 
‘necessary. The hon. Member knew enough 
of the customary observances of the House 
to be aware that, not having voted against 
its introduction, the objections which he 
entertained to the Bill should have been 
offered seriatim in Committee. As a con- 
sistent man, the hon. Member ought to 
have supported the Bill until it had been 
committed. It was true that the Govern- 
'ment had still much to do in bringing for- 
ward remedial measures; but it could be 
no reason for rejecting this Bill that this 
came first. This was a remedy for mur- 
der; and to stop murder was the most im- 
| portant of the objects they could now have 
in view. No doubt the Government would 
not fail in its duty; there would be no loss 
of time in entering upon that policy of 
‘conciliation towards Ireland which would 
eventually make the people contented and 
happy; but in the meantime this Bill must 
| be earried, and without any delay. He 
| feared the evil was deeper than might at 
| first appear. He feared there was a deep- 
| laid conspiracy against the payment of rent 
| —a conspiracy, in fact, against property 
| as against life. And what were the founda- 
| tions for security in society if property was 
| not to be protected ? If such designs were 
in contemplation, the responsibility would 
}rest upon Her Majesty’s Government of 
|looking deeper into the state of Ireland 
| than was at all contemplated by this Bill. 
He was glad that Ministers called for no 
law that was not constitutional. This Bill 
Was not unconstitutional: protection was 
wanted for life, and no more was proposed 
to be given. Would any Irishman or 
Englishman say that less should be grant- 
ed? Things had arrived at that pass that 
the Government was bound to step in, and 
until peace was restored there would be no 
chance of employment being offered, or of 
habits of industry arising among the peo- 
ple. At present it could not be expected 
that any wealthy man would remain in 
Ireland, or that any capitalist would spe- 
culate there, in land or otherwise, when 
they saw every landed proprietor of liberal 
feelings, and testifying anxiety to im- 
prove the condition of those around him, 
threatened with assassination or abso- 
lutely murdered. The new ery of tenant- 
right appeared to him to be a propo- 
sition for the tenant and landlord to be 
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come joint proprietors, and there could 
not be a more dangerous notion. A law 
to that effect would attack the root of 
all industry, and render the people more 
miserable than ever. He had seen some 
letters lately, describing the condition of 
an estate in Ireland. The parties were 
in arrear for three, four, and five years; 
they had been requested to give up the 
land or to pay the rent; and their reply 
was that they would do neither the one 
thing nor the other. The land in several 
places remained altogether barren; but they 
resisted until the sheriff was called in, and 
even when they were ejected the landlord 
was obliged to pass by all arrears, and, 
still worse, to pay them for going peace- 
ably. Was this to be tenant-right? and 
if such a system were acted upon, could 
they expect to secure prosperity in Ire- 
land? While no one was more anxious 
than he was to accord every proper privi- 
lege to Ireland, he could not witness, with- 
out condemning, the attempt now made to 
resist the Legislature in taking measures 
to protect life and secure property. 

Mr. CALLAGHAN could not help 
thinking, after the speech they had just 
heard, that the hon. Member for Montrose 
was “‘ fallen, fallen from his high estate.’ 
The hon Member had most decidedly failed 
in explaining his change of opinion towards 
Ireland. They, the representatives of lre- 
land, had looked to the hon. Gentleman as 
a fair arbitrator, who would be likely to 
acknowledge the rights and anxious to 
maintain the liberties of their country; and, 
thus disappointed, he felt more than ever 
desirous of seeing that state of things when 
the Legislature to which Ireland had to 
appeal would be of a character more im- 
partial and more merciful than at present. 
He thought that the hon. Member for 
Limerick had acted with perfect consis- 
tency. The Irish Members had at first 
been agreeably disappointed at the ap- 
parent mildness of the measure, and they 
had, therefore, offered no opposition to its 
being introduced. They had since found 
that it gave irresponsible power to the 
Lord Lieutenant; and on that ground he, 
for one, now objected to it. The hon. 
Member for Montrose seemed to take all 
the charges uttered against the Irish 
priests for granted, merely because the 
ealumnies were generally believed in Eng- 
Jand. The hon. Member proposed to di- 
rect the hierarchy of the Catholic Church 
as to the course they should pursue with 
the priests; but he would find he was as- 
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suming a very dangerous office. He (Mr, 
Callaghan) denied altogether the charges 
against the clergy. The hon. Member for 
Tipperary (Mr. Maher) had sufficiently dis. 
proved the insinuation that Archdeacon 
| Laffan had offered any encouragement to 
| outrage; he had exhorted the people to 
| preserve peace and protect the law, and it 
was now a gross injustice to repeat the 
charge. The expenses of the operations 
| under the Bill were to fall upon the dis. 
| tricts. Now, the Government had given 
| the House no information as to the cause 
| of these assassinations, and by whom they 
| were committed; the Bill was founded on 
| the supposition that they were perpetrated 
| by the lowest orders, and yet the expense 
| was to fall upon the tenant-farmers and 
| other classes not implicated in the crime. 
|If the knowledge could be arrived at of 
| who the parties were who were really guilty 
|of these murders, one difficulty in the way 
of legislation would be removed. He had 
read that a noble Lord, a friend of his, had 
come forward at a large public meeting, at 
| which Mr. Roe’s case was discussed, and 
‘had said that he knew all the facts. Now, 
if that were the case, he could only have 
gained his knowledge from some person 





” | present at the murder ; and if so, why was 


/not that man produced to prove what he 
‘knew? He did not see how this Bill 
could protect life and property; he did not 
object to it because it was not at once ac- 
'companied by remedial measures, for he 
did not disbelieve the Government when 
| they said that they would bring forward 
| such measures; and he was not one of 
| those who expected that such questions as 
| the relations between landlord and tenant 
jeould be solved at once. He concurred 
| with the hon. Member for Montrose in the 
| hope that nothing would be done by that 
| House in reference to this question of land- 
| lord and tenant which would be unjust to 
}any man. The landlords of Ireland were 
| deepened to agree to any fair and reason- 


| able proposition; but the difficulties of the 


| question were very great. He had not 
been in communication with any Member 
of the Government, and could not pretend 
to accurate information of the fact; but he 
had heard that a Bill upon the subject of 
landlord and tenant had already been pre- 
| pared by the Government, and had been 
| submitted to the Lord Lieutenant, and re- 
‘turned by him to be altered, as he did not 
consider it properly adapted to its purpose. 
He was not disposed to cast any doubt 
upon the sincerity of the policy avowed by 
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the Government of proposing remedial mea-| presumed mildness was nothing but a 
sures, nor was he desirous of deferring le- | mockery, a delusion, and a snare. There 
gislation for the protection of life and pro-| was no better way of answering a Whig 
verty until those remedial measures were | Government than from its own lips, and he 
actually before the House; on the contrary, | could do so effectually on this occasion, 
he would join heart and hand in assisting | but, unfortunately, was not prepared with 
any honest attempt which he believed would | the formal indictment; for he had searched 
attain that object. Much had been said| the library in vain for the 85th volume of 
about statements that had been made by| Hansard, containing the speeches of the 
Roman Catholic priests from the altars. | noble Lord opposite at the time the right 
Now, there was not a chapel in the country | hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
at which some well-educated and loyal men | introduced his Coercion Bill. However, 
did not attend; and he did not believe that | he had a pretty good memory, and remem- 
any Roman Catholic clergyman would dare | bered perfectly well the substance of the 
to get up in the face of his congregation | speeches made by the noble Lord and 
and make any statement calculated to lead | right hon. Gentleman now in the Govern- 
to assassination and murder. It was the | ment in opposing the introduction of that 
habit in every country chapel to take no-| measure. The ground of opposition was, 
tice of deaths and marriages, and of any | that remedial measures were not at the 
remarkable occurrences that might have | same time introduced; and hon. Gentlemen 
taken place in the parish; but these no-| now in the Government declared then that 
tices were generally of a harmless kind, | until that was done they would resist the 
and, indeed, tended to do good. Ireland | Bill in every stage. And what was the 
had had too many Coercion Bills already, | state of Ireland at that time? It was de- 
and he could never vote for one. scribed by the noble Lord the Member for 

Mr. O'CONNOR would not follow the| Lynn as in a more riotous and disordered 
hon. Member for Montrose into the con-| condition than it was represented to be at 
fessional, because, upon that point, the | the present time; but still the ery was that 
hon. Gentleman had answered himself; for | the Bill should not be passed until remedial 
he had remarked upon the facility with | measures were produced. And if he re- 
which absolution for these murders could | quired further reason for opposing the 
be obtained, and in the very same breath | present Bill, he should find it in the tac- 
had spoken of the high character of the| tics then pursued by the hon. Member for 
Roman Catholic clergy. If one reason | Buckinghamshire and his party, but which 
more than another could be shown for pro-| would probably not be the same now as 
dueing remedial measures contemporane- | when the object was to turn out a Govern- 
ously with this Coercion Bill, it was to be; ment. Up to this hour, where were the 
found in the statement of the hon. Member | remedial measures that had been promised 
for Montrose himself, when he said that | for Ireland? The hon. Member for Mon- 
at every great public meeting he had at-| trose had said that he would oppose the 
tended, the people of England, when the giving an equal title to the tenant and 
question was mooted, had always de-| the landlord; but the Landlord and Tenant 
nounced the tyranny and oppression exer- | Bill that he would support was one which 
cised by the Government of this country | confirmed the property of the landlord, 
over the Irish people. He would, how-/| while it enforced the performance of his 
ever, turn from the remarks of the hon./| duties. At the same time, he would make 
Member for Montrose to the Bill itself, | ejectment more easy than now. Ie would 
which he could now show even better | not only give an interest in the land to the 
grounds for opposing than he had done at | landlords, but to those who cultivated it. 
first. The Bill was a constructive Coer-| He wished the House now to consider 
cion Bill, and so it had been admitted to| what had caused the two last Coercion 
be by the right hon. Baronet himself, in| Bills for Ireland; and he could show that 
answer to the right hon. Gentleman the | the conduct of the landlords and the Pro- 
Member for Tamworth, whom the right | testant clergy in that country had been tho 
hon. Baronet had told that the Bill em-| direct cause of the two measures of 1823 
braced all the previous Acts of coercion | and 1833. What produced the outrage 
that could be put in operation at the will| and confiscation of property in 1823? 
of the Lord Lieutenant. It was then that | Four bad harvests had taken place; the 
he (Mr, 0’Connor) recognised in this mea- | people were not able to pay war-rents; and 
sure a great legal draw-net, and that its | yet the landlords, accustomed to receive 
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them, would not abate one farthing so long | 
as a particle of property remained to be 
distrained upon. At the same period, too, 
so dreadfully hostile was the Protestant 
clergy to the people of Ireland, that when 
the war tithes could not be recovered by 
themselves, the parsons let the tithes to 
the proctors for three-fourths of their value | 
upon condition that they did not remit the | 
other fourth. Similar oppressions preceded 
the Coercion Bill of 1853. With respect | 
to the present Bill, he maintained, that it 
was at once folly and injustice towards the 
Trish landlords to give the Lord Lieutenant 
this shut-up knife, with as many blades in 
it as he chose to open; for he was certain | 
that the Irish landlords would find in the 
end that they had been the greatest suf- | 
ferers by it, and they, as well as the Eng- | 
lish landlords, would be led to exclaim, | 
«‘ Why did we not look to remedial mea- 
sures instead of having the agricultural la- 
bourers thrown upon us for their bread ?”’ 
The law, as it at present stood, had 
not been applied in Ireland alike to the 
rich and the poor man. A cousin of his 
(Mr. F. O’Connor), who had been educated 
in England, was appointed, upon his leay- 
ing Oxford, to the office of stipendiary | 
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magistrate in Ireland, and the first case | 
upon which he had to adjudicate was a | 
summons by a labourer against a landlord | 


for wages. He gave his decree against | 
the landlord, and the consequence was, | 
that the landlord next morning called the | 
magistrate out, and the magistrate had | 
the misfortune to shoot his adversary. | 
[A laugh.| Such was the state of so- 
ciety in Ireland. There was a laugh wher 
the landlord was shot in a duel; but there 
was sympathy for him when he was other- 
wise shot. Why not better the law in Ire- 
land? Let them teach the peasantry to 
rely upon the ordinary law of the land in 
the same way that they had done with re- 
spect to the colliers in the north of Eng- 
land, whose disorders were wont only to be 
increased by extraordinary measures, but 
who had become quiet and peaceable by a 
mild administration of the ordinary law. 
If, then, a system of relaxation and the 
habit of teaching the people to rely upon 
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the ordinary law, had had the effect in 
England, why not try the same thing in 


Ireland? It was beeause they thought | 


they were a strong Government, and that | 


they could do as they pleased with Ireland. | 
The Government had been asked in vain 
to produce their remedial measures along 
with this measure of coercion. Their an- 
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swer was that they intended to bring for. 
ward a Landlord and Tenant Bill, but there 
were such difficulties in the way that the 
must have more time to consider it. Well, 
suppose they had no Landlord and Tenant 
Bill ready—had they no other Bill? Were 


| they so incapable that they could do no. 


thing for the Irish people but coerce them? 
There was the hon. Member for Rochdale 


(Mr. W. 8. Crawford), an Irish landlord, 


He did not ask them for a Coercion Bill; 
and, just as he believed the thirteen 
Irish Members who had voted against 
this Bill to be better representatives of 
Ireland than the other ninety-two, so he 
believed the hon. Member for Rochdale to 
be a better representative of the Irish land- 
lords than those whom the Government 
were in the habit of listening to. It was a 
curious fact that when there was anything 


| required to be done for England, there was 
}an easy way of doing it; but when any- 


thing was required for Ireland, it was felt 
to be such a complicated question that it 
required twenty-five years to look at the 


| principle, and other twenty-five years to 


look at the details. He admitted that the 


| present Bill was mild in appearance; but it 


was capable of being stretched to any 
purpose the Lord Lieutenant chose to ap- 
ply it to. He asked again, were were their 
remedial measures ? He might probably be 
told, ‘* Oh, though they are not on the table 
of the House, they are in our box; but wedo 
not wish to distract attention just now 
when the object is to arrest assassination.” 
[‘* Hear, hear!’’] The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Seeretary for Ireland cried ‘‘ Hear;” 
but what did he say when he sat on the 
other side of the House? The right hon. 
Gentleman then said, ‘* You must not 
bring in a Coercion Bill unless you precede 
it by remedial measures;”’ and he moved 
an amendment to that effect. Now, he 
did not ask the Government to bring in 
their remedial measures first; he merely 
asked that they should proceed pari passu 
with their Coercion Bill. The reason why 
the Government were so tardy in introdue- 
ing remedial measures was, that they did 
not understand Ireland, and were afraid 
that by chance they might trench upon the 
rights of the landlord; but he maintained 
that they could not by possibility do justice 
to Ireland without at the same time doing 
justice to the landlords. The Government 
showed extreme sympathy with the Poles, 
with the people of every nation on earth 
except the Irish ;_ but when the history of 
their own day and their own rule came to 
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be written, it should be characteristically 
written in blood, for they had made a Gol- 
gotha of Ireland, and destroyed its peace 
and prosperity. It was strange that the 
law officers of the Crown were not present 
on that occasion to tell them whether or 
not this Bill embraced all the previous 
Coercion Bills, as he believed it did. With 
respect to the Catholic priesthood of Ire- 
land—to whom allusion had so often been 
made in the course of these debates—he, 
asa Protestant, begged to say, that he 
had had more intercourse with them than 
any Catholic in Ireland; and for this rea- 
son, that the Catholics had intercourse only 
with the priests of their immediate neigh- 
bourhood, while he had mixed with them 
in all parts of Ireland; and he defied hon. 
Members to point out to hima more pious, 
forgiving, humane, religious, or excellent 


bodyof men. In fact, the fault he had to | 
find with them was, that they were too | 
subservient to the landlords in their neigh- | 
Whenever they happened to | 
be anything good at all they held them up | 


bourhood. 


tothe admiration of their flock; but he 


did not believe that they denounced them | 
If the conduct of the | 


from the altar. 
landlords merited denunciation, it was sure 


to be known sufficiently to the people, who 
would not require the priest’s word to urge | 


them on. 


Lorod DUDLEY STUART considered 


that it was a most melancholy circumstance | 


that that House should now be called upon 
to consider a measure of this kind, after so 
many years of professions from various Go- 
vernments, and he believed the honest pro- 
fessions, of a desire to ameliorate the con- 
dition of Ireland. 
melancholy that they should at that time 
of day be occupied in discussing a measure 
in some degree coercive in its character. 
He fully admitted that the people of Ire- 


land had been brought into their present | 


condition by the misconduct of former Go- 
vernments—by misgovernment conducted 
during years and centuries. 
the present state of things had been sown 


by former Governments, and that was a/| 


reason why he thought that the House was 


doubly bound to do all in its power to pro- | 


mote the welfare and advantage of Ireland, 
48 some compensation for the injustice and 


msgovernment which she had experienced. | 
He thought that was a reason why they | 


Should look upon the faults and offences 
committed in Ireland with indulgence. But 
that Was no reason against passing this 
Bill, which was meant not to press upon 
the people of Ireland, but to put a stop to 
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a state of things which was almost without 
a parallel, Some of the hon. Gentiemen 
who represented Irish constituencies had 
spoken as if there was some hostile feeling 
in that House and in the country against 
the people of Ireland. He utterly dis- 
claimed all feeling of the sort. He utterly 
diselaimed it for the constituency which he 
represented, and he disclaimed it for the 
country at large. He believed that the 
people of England desired that their Irish 
brethren should participate in every ad- 
vantage which they themselves enjoyed; 
and he could not take that Bill as any 
proof to the contrary. The hon. Member 
for Limerick had made use of an ex- 
pression the other evening with regard 
to the feeling of that House towards 
Ireland, which he had heard with a great 
deal of pain. The hon. Member, deli- 
berately repeating what he had asserted 
in heat and exasperation, said, that there 
was not one instance in which a feeling 
of kindness or justice had been expressed 
in the House towards his country. He 
|(Lord D. Stuart) lamented to hear such 
words from one bearing the name which 
the hon. Member bore—a name which he 
' should always pronounce with that admira- 
| tion due to transcendent talents exercised, 
as he believed, according to the dictates of 
| duty, as understood by their distinguished 
possessor—he lamented to hear such words 
from an hon. Gentleman, who, in conse- 
quence of his bearing that name, might 
| naturally be looked upon as one who stood 
| high in the confidence of the inhabitants of 
| that portion of the empire to which he be- 
jlonged. But he confessed he had been 
greatly consoled when, on a division, he 
| had found the hon. Gentleman exciting so 
| little sympathy among his Colleagues that 
| he had actually been placed in a minority 
|of his own countrymen. An endeavour 
was made to show, not only that bad feel- 
ing prevailed against Ireland in that House, 
but that it pervaded the whole people of 
England; and some expressions in the Hx- 
| amine were quoted, in which the writer, 
in the glowing language which belonged to 
| him, said, that the people of England were 
ready to support the Government in a 
| much stronger Bill than this, and even to 
assent to a Bill which should enact that a 
man should be first hanged and then tried. 
He believed that the article alluded to 
contained a great deal of truth; but the 
hon. Member who made the allusion must 
know, no man better, how quickly popular 
| feeling passed from one extreme to the 
|other. The hon. Member did not appear 
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to know, although he ought to know and 
to acknowledge, how great sympathy pre- 
vailed throughout this country for his suf- 
fering brethren. The hon. Member thought 
nothing of the 10,000,000/. voted by this 
country, though: a relative of his, by the by, 
a short time since, seemed inclined to deny 
the 10,000,000/.—he meant the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tralee, who said he should like to 
have it proved that a quarter of a million 
had been devoted to this purpose. [Mr. 
M. O’Conneti: I said I should like to see 
it proved that a quarter of the sum had 
been expended.] It would be found, by 
reference to the documents connected with 
the subject, that more than 7,000,0001. of 
the sum had been expended. It was per- 
fectly true, no doubt, that the people of 
this country were ready to support the Go- 
vernment in a much more severe Bill; but 
it was not that they hated the Irish people, 
but because they hated the murderer—be- 
cause they hated the assassin—because 
they could not, they would not, bear the 
cowardly villains who shot at their fellow- 
man from behind a wall, through revenge 
for either real or supposed injuries; and 
they were resolved to do what they could to 
put an end to such a state of things, not 
by idle proclamations—not by sermons 
nicely balanced between inflammatory sen- 
tences on the one part, and entreaties not 
to commit crime on the other—but by real 
practical measures. Did any man suppose 
that if a similar state of things existed in 
any county of England, this House would 
not be ready to enact measures of the same 
kind? Great pains had been taken to show 
that this measure could not prove a cure 
for the evils incident to the ancient condi- 
tion of Ireland ; but who ever supposed 
that this Bill was presented with such an 
object ? It was not presented as a cure, or 
as a remedial measure, or as something in- 
stead of a remedial mezsure. If they sawa 
maniac rushing about endangering the life 
of every one, would they not at once lay 
hold of him, and bind him, so as to prevent 
him doing any more harm? They would 
know that the strait waistcoat was no cure, 
but that it was the first step to be taken 
by every one who wished really to arrest 
the evil, and would be the most humane 
course, even though his insanity had been 
caused by previous cruel treatment. Surely 
it could not be called in any degree a se- 
vere Bill. An hon. Member for some place 
in Ireland, in one of the debates on this 
question, declared that it did not deserve 
the name of coercion; and surely with such 
a feeling on the part of the people of Eng- 





land as had been described, some credit 
was due to Ministers for not having ate 
tempted to introduce a more severe meg. 
sure. One hon. Member had referred to 
an Italian authority in reprobation of san. 
guinary laws, from which one would really 
conclude that this Bill was one of the most 
violent description, instead of a measure 
whose highest punishment was imprison. 
ment with or without hard labour. It was 
said that remedial measures ought to have 
been introduced at the same time. He 
certainly did agree in a great many things 
with many Gentlemen who opposed this 
Bill; but they appeared entirely out of 
place and beside the question. He was 
exceedingly anxious to see remedial mea- 
sures introduced for Ireland—he heartily 
hoped and sincerely believed they would 
be. He did not say that he should not 
have been better pleased if the Govern. 
ment at the same time that they intro- 
duced this Bill had laid on the table 
of the House a series of Bills of a re- 
medial nature. He should have felt that 
they were more completely in the right. 
The question, however, with him was, 
should he, because they had not done so, 
do what in him lay to obstruct this Bill, 
which was to protect human life, and give 
to the Government the means of discharg- 
ing its first duties. He could not consent 
to act in that way—he wished the Bill to 
pass—he thought there was an immediate 
necessity for it—and he even grudged the 
time which he now occupied in addressing 
the House on the subject. It was not, 
however, his intention to detain them long; 
but as the representative of a very nu- 
merous and important constituency, he did 
not feel it becoming, or consistent with his 
duty, to allow this Bill to pass with a silent 
vote. The hon. Member for Limerick had 
demanded, amongst other remedial mea- 
sures, money. Give us money, said the 
hon. Member. The Government had not 
declared even that they would not give 
money, but had told the hon. Member their 
determination—their wise determination— 
not to grant any more money until it had 
been proved that all the resources of Tre- 
land had been exhausted. In that he be- 
lieved the Government had the complete 
assent of the people of England. It was 
with communities as with individuals, you 
did not always confer on them the great- 
est benefit by donations in money. He 
believed, on the contrary, that you con- 
ferred much greater benefit by teaching 
the people how to support themselves—by 
teaching them to rely on themselves—and 
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by putting them in the way of doing so. 
No people on the face of the earth were 
more generous than the English. Their 
first impulse was always generosity; but 
soon afterwards they became possessed with 
a fear that they had been imposed upon. 
He believed that such a feeling existed in 
thisinstance. Englishmen were not satis- 
fied that Irishmen had done all they could 
and all they ought to assist themselves; 
and until they were satisfied of this, no 
power on earth would induce them to grant 
any further assistance. He believed it to 
be the first duty of the Government to 
afford security to life and property; and he 
thought the House would neglect and de- 
sert their duty if they did not do all in 
their power to assist the Government. If 
they neglected to do this—if they suffered 
murder, horrid outrage, anarchy—if they 
suffered this reign of terror to continue in 
Ireland, their guilt would be second only 
tothe greatest guilt of modern times, the 
guilt of the Austrian Government, which 
not only suffered the tenants to murder 
their landlords, but instigated them to it, 
and paid them for it with honours and gold. 
He would not agree to any line of conduct 
which would subject the nation to which he 
belonged to such an imputation. Feeling 
that there had been a clear case of neces- 
sity made out for the Bill, believing that it 
was not stronger than the occasion re- 
quired, he felt that he should best dis- 
charge his duty to his constituency and 
country by giving it his hearty support. 
Mr. M. O'CONNELL said, an hon. 
Member had, the other night, quoted a 
vulgar proverb, that ‘ if niggers were not 
niggers, Irishmen would be niggers ;”’ 
and he had quoted it against the character 
of the Irish people; never recollecting 
through what process Irishmen had been 
driven to such a state that they were glad 
tocompete with negroes in the labour mar- 
ket of America. It was their Government 
which had forced them to the condition of 
rendering the greatest amount of labour 
abroad for the smallest amount of wages. 
The noble Lord who had just spoken was 
well known as a champion of philanthropy; 
he had a sympathy for every oppressed 
country but Ireland. His motto was 
“Coercion for Ireland ; prosperity, and 
popular legislation, and popular jurisdic- 
tion for the people of other countries.’ 
There were societies in this country for 
Promoting popular rights. He had writ- 
ten to one of those societies representing 
the grievances of Ireland; but they had no 
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sympathy for that country; their charity 
did not begin at home; it began abroad, 
and ended abroad; and the noble Lord’s 
charity took the same direction. The 
noble Lord admitted the misconduct of 
former Governments. Government after 
Government had been the oppressors of 
Ireland; they had no sympathy with the 
Irish people; they had acted as the auto- 
crat of Russia would do, all for his own 
power, and everything against the people. 
What Government would the noble Lord 
support? He ought to support a Govern- 
ment that would heal the wounds inflicted 
by former Governments, and inspire in the 
minds of the people a respect and love for 
the law which the conduct of former Go- 
vernments had tended to extinguish, and 
the result had been to make every peasant 
in Ireland look at the law as his enemy; 
and yet the noble Lord supported a Govern- 
ment whose very first measure, instead of 
endeavouring to remedy the faults of for- 
mer Governments, was the Bill before the 
House; their first and only measure for 
Ireland was a measure to keep the people 
of Ireland in the condition to which for- 
mer Governments had reduced them. 
The noble Lord was the champion of the 
Poles. He believed the Poles had suffered 
severely. He believed that, next to Ire- 
land, no country had suffered so much as 
Poland. But the oppression of Poland 
was a thing of recent times. It dated only 
a quarter of a century back; and the dif- 
ference between the case of Poland and of 
Ireland was that, in supporting the Poles, 
the noble Lord was supporting those who 
were rebels against their Sovereign; whilst 
Irishmen were anxious only to procure re- 
lief and redress for evils of long standing; 
he was an advocate of protection elsewhere, 
and of oppression in Ireland. But the 
noble Lord had had no experience of the 
hardships inflicted upon Ireland; he had 
never seen fathers torn from their families 
and cast into gaol for three or four months 
upon the groundless complaint of some 
petty official, brought to the mockery of a 
trial, and after being found guiltless of the 
charge turned out of the dock to find their 
prospects in life utterly ruined. If these 
oppressions had existed in other countries, 
there would have been an agitation through- 
out the country; old women in petticoats 
and old women in breeches would have 
met together; collections would have been 
made, and the noble Lord would have stood 
forth as a champion, as he had done in the 
case of the Poles. It was necessary in 
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order to get a seat in that House, and to 
keep it, that a person should have a par- 
ticular hobby. One Member took up the 
grievances of an Indian prince, and advo- 
cated his cause, and by means of agitating 
the people of England was put forward to 
legislate not only for England but for Ire- 
land. Another hon. Gentleman came into 
the House without taking any distinct line 
of politics, pursuing a middle course, but 
always taking care to vote with the Minis- 
ter of the day, in the hope, perhaps, that 
he might secure what were called honours, 
and instead of plain Master be styled 
“© My Lord,” or “ Sir So-and-so.”” Such 
an individual having for four or five years 
voted as he pleased, perhaps he would 
take up the cry of the day in the last Ses- 
sion of a Parliament; and if that cry was 
against Ireland, he was sure to put him- 
self prominently forward, and then go 
confidently before his constituents, who 
were sure to send him back once more 
as their representative. Another Gen- 


tleman, perhaps, took up the cause of 
blacks or Poles, and every description 
of vagabond who had nothing to re- 
commend him, it might be, but a dirty 
skin. He was all benevolence towards 
those people; but when he came to deal 


with the oppressions that existed at home, 
his charity instead of beginning there, was 
found to have gone abroad, and never came 
home at all. All these men were the ad- 
vocates and champions of liberty abroad, 
and of coercion and oppression for Ireland. 
The noble Lord (Lord Dudley Stuart) had 
stated that whether they were to have re- 
medial measures or not, the present Bill 
ought to pass. Now, the noble Lord was 
not more anxious than he was to put down 
crime; but he knew more of Ireland 
than the noble did, and certainly more of 
it than the noble Lord knew of Poland. 
All the Irish people wanted was justice. 
Sir John Davis, whose writings were be- 
come a text-book in England, and who 
filled the office of Attorney General for 
Ireland in the time of James I,, had stated 
that no people on the face of the earth 
loved justice so much as the Irish, provi- 
ded they saw an intention on the part of 
the Government to do justice. Coercion, 
however, was the only remedy they offered 
—they held out a sword, but withheld the 
balance ; and so long as they continued that 
system of tyranny and oppression, the Irish 
people would resist to the utmost of their 
power. But they had shown that they cared 
nothing for the people of lreland; and, in- 
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deed, he very much doubted whether they 


had any opinions of their own on the sub. 
ject of Ireland. Their opinions were pre. 
pared cut and dried for them in the papers 
of the day. The Times mixed up the dish 
that was swallowed, morning after mor. 
ning, in all parts of England, from the one 
end of it to the other. People said, « It 
must be true if the Times says it;” and, 
without taking the trouble of examining 
into the matter, without giving themselves 
the slightest opportunity of ascertaining 
how the real facts of the case stood, the 
exclamation throughout the country was, 
** What a curse these Irish are! The 
Times tells us they are shooting people 
again; they must be put down.’’ And ae- 
cordingly the Minister of the day brought 
in a Coercion Bill, and the House was ever 
ready to support the Minister in his eoer- 
cion of Ireland. He would ask the noble 
Lord (Lord D. Stuart) to suppose a case, 
Suppose the autocrat of Russia were to 
establish a Parliament with 400 represen- 
tatives from the other provinces of his em- 
pire, and only 105 from Poland, and that 
in Poland everything had been done to clog 
and narrow the exercise of the franchise; 
suppose the noble Lord to be a representa- 
tive from Poland, and that he found no- 
thing but Coercion Bills for the country of 
which he was one of the representatives, 
would he not demand from that Russo-Po- 
lish Parliament, that before they coerced 
the people of Poland, they should first do 
them justice? That would, no doubt, be 
the conduct of the noble Lord; but here 
was an Anglo-Irish Parliament doing to 
Ireland exactly what he had supposed the 
Russo-Polish Parliament doing to Poland; 
and yet the noble Lord was found advocat- 
ing the cause of coercion. Certainly, the 
Irish people did not expect to have a ma- 
jority on their side on this occasion. There 
were many temptations at the beginning of 
a Parliament which led Members to vote 
with Ministers, so that the Irish Members 
could not expect but to be in a minority on 
the Bill now before the House. When on 
similar occasions to this he had found Eng- 
lish Members declining to vote, he had 
usually found on inquiry that they were 
actuated by a variety of motives. One man 
would say that his constituency went the 
other way; another, that if he voted with 
the friends of Ireland he should destroy his 
influence with Government; another, that 
it would interfere with a commercial spect- 
lation he had in hand; while a fourth, 
openly avowed that he had no notion 0 
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yoting against Government, as he might 
get something from them, but could get 
nothing by voting against them. The 
noble Lord had taunted them with the 
smallness of the minority; but in a ques- 
tion of so much national importance that 
minority would continue to increase, and 
would ultimately be triumphant. He would 
remind the House that Coercion Bills had 
been tried again and again, and had been 
found inefficient; and the very last that 
had been attempted had ruined and broken 
up the great Whig party. Now, relying 
upon English prejudices and sympathies, 
they were once more trying coercive mea- 
sures; but he warned them not to expect 
their power to be permanent if they per- 
severed in such a course. He warned them, 
that although the Irish Members in that 
House might not be numerous and power- 
ful enough to resist them, the day would 
come, and that ere long, when those re- 
presentatives, actuated by the feeling that 
those who professed to be the friends of 
Ireland had only inflicted injuries upon her, 
would hurl them from power as they had 
hurled the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) 
and his associates. The noble Lord had 


referred to the large sums that had been 
expended in Ireland for the relief of the 


starving poor; but without going into the 
various items of the account, he would re- 
mind the House that the great bulk of the 
money voted by Parliament had been swal- 
lowed up by the army of engineers, gaugers, 
superintendents, check clerks, pay clerks, 
et hoc genus omne; and if they subtracted 
the amount that those persons had receiv- 
ed, they would find how very little had 
been expended in the actual relief of the 
starving poor—they would find that those 
parties had got the lion’s share, and that 
only a remnant remained for the people. 
If an inquiry were gone into, he should be 
able to prove that out of the whole sums 
voted for Ireland last year, three-fourths 
of it went to the officials and clerks em- 
ployed at that period, and scarcely one- 
fourth was expended amongst the actual 
objects of relief. When they altered the 
Labour-rate Act and established soup-kit- 
chens, he could state from his own know- 
ledge and from authentic information receiv- 
ed from the officials themselves, that in that 
district and in that union where he resided, 
the monthly contribution from the public 
fund was 1,0007., that was 2501. a week. 
He was convinced that out of that 1,0002, 
not even 2501. had reached the people. 
The hon, Member for Marylebone (Sir B. 
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Hall), who resided in London, appeared to 
doubt these facts. If he had been like 
him (Mr. M. O’Connell) endeavouring to 
correct the vices of their Acts, he would be 
then convinced of the truth of what he 
stated. The noble Lord who spoke last 
had alluded to the 10,000,000/. that were 
voted last year for Ireland—7,000,000/, 
however of that amount was only expended, 
and 3,000,000/. still remained. When, 
however, a deputation of Irish Members 
had waited upon the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, last year, for information upon 
this subject, he informed him that he had 
only 500,0007. at his disposal. Now the 
remainder of this 3,000,000/. must be 
locked up somewhere. It was curious to 
consider that the late deficit in the Bank 
of England which called forth the letter of 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was exactly 
3,000,0007. There was 1,500,0007. voted 
for drainage in Ireland; but how much of 
it was actually expended? There was no 
want of applications. If the applications 
had been all met, a great portion of the 
distress which existed would have been al- 
leviated in the most useful way. When a 
country gentleman went to the Board of 
Works for the purpose of making an ap- 
plication, he was immediately told to send 
in his papers; but when he had done so 
and sought assistance, he was told that 
they had no money. In his own neigh- 
bourhood he knew of many such instances. 
He would, for example, name the right 
hon. Maurice Fitzgerald, the Knight of 
Kerry, who had informed him that he had 
made application for 6,000/., when he was 
told to send in his papers. When he had 
thus far complied with their instructions, 
they returned his papers after keeping 
them three months, rejecting the applica- 
tion as being without a statement of title. 
The papers with such statement of title 
were sent back, and after they had been 
kept a further period of two months, the 
papers were again returned with the final 
answer—namely, that they had no funds. 
He had made a similar application, and re- 
ceived the same reply, ‘‘no money.”’ He 
would now endeavour to give them a fur- 
ther example of the way in which business 
was conducted in the Board of Works. A 
subordinate clerk, who had been employed 
there at a salary of 1501. a year, suc- 
ceeded, through the misconduct of the 
officers who were set over him, in defraud- 
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yourite with some head officer of the board, 
he was not required to give any security 
whatsoever. He understood that there 
would be no prosecution of this person, 
because such a proceeding might involve 
certain persons whom it would be incon- 
venient to implicate. This clerk, with a 
salary of 150/. a year, had set up his car- 
riage and horses. By an accident he was 
thrown out of his vehicle and had his leg 
broken. It being necessary to refer to 
some papers in his custody, his desk was 
broken open, when a system of fraud that 
had existed for many years was revealed. 
This fact was quite sufficient to give the 
House an idea of how the business was 
conducted in the public offices in Ireland. 
The noble Lord had said, that if such mur- 
ders occurred in England as were unfortu- 
nately recently perpetrated in Ireland, they 
would have had a Coercion Bill for this 
country. The noble Lord by this observa- 
tion appeared to know little of England as 
well as of Ireland. He would show the 
noble Lord that more violence, more de- 
struction of property and of life, had taken 
place in England time after time than what 
now existed in Ireland, and no attempt had 
ever been made to enact a Coercion Bill. 
He would not refer the noble Lord now to 
ancient dates to prove this fact. He would 
not refer the noble Lord to the time of the 
Luddites—but to a period so late as the 
year 1842. How matters then stood in 
England, and what was the course taken 
by the Legislature of the country to put it 
down, would be easily discovered upon a 
reference to those papers that were before 
the House. During that year of 1842, 
fearful riots prevailed in the manufacturing 
districts of England. The country was 
actually in a state of rebellion, and many 
lives were lost while it existed; yet no Co- 
ercion Act was then proposed for England, 
although it was found that the ordinary 
powers of the constitution in many cases, 
were inadequate to cope with the number 
and the determination of the rioters. The 
Ministers of that day, instead of resorting 
to such measures, set about adopting the 
means necessary for the relief of the dis- 
tressed and the restoration of trade. The 
people were immediately quieted by the 
timely concessions made by the Govern- 
ment to what they asked, and to which 
they were justly entitled. The Govern- 
ment did not then seek to irritate the sore, 
but to heal the wounds that had been in- 
flicted. In the month of February, 1842, 
the people assembled to the number of 





7,000 or 8,000, at Derby. [Sir B, 
Hatt: But were there any murders com. 
mitted by them?] He would show that 
immediately. He did not come there as 
unprepared with facts as the hon. Baronet 
might imagine. The hon. Baronet might 
have a lively recollection of the doings of 
Rebecca, in his own immediate neighbour. 
hood. At that time, perhaps, through the 
exercise of the hon. Baronet’s great inge- 
nuity, and the intrepid stand he had made 
in the front of these affrays, when he held 
not merely the scales but also the sword 
of justice, he was instrumental in restoring 
peace and order through Wales. The 
hon. Baronet could, no doubt, show by his 
own conduct on that occasion how easily 
such riots could be put down. No Coer- 
cion Bill was asked or sought for at that 
period. The hon. Baronet had asked him 
whether there were any murders com- 
mitted then? Now, he would just read a 
few passages taken at random from the 
book before him. He found that on the 
29th July, 1843, the gate of Plasnydd 
was broken down, when Captain Napier, 
with four of his men, came up with the 
rioters. A conflict ensued, in which Cap- 
tain Napier was severely wounded, and one 
of the rioters was shot. The Examiner 
of the 12th August described an affray on 
the previous Friday, in which the New Inn 
gate was broken down, the toll-keeper’s 
wife shot at, and deprived of sight. That 
he (Mr. O’Connell) admitted did not amount 
to actual murder, but it was something 
very nearly as bad. For a considerable 
portion of the year 1843 whole districts in 
Wales were in a state of insurrection—all 
descriptions of violence were committed, 
and the people rose openly against the 
law. Instead of coercion being then re- 
sorted to, the rebels and assassins of 
that period were parleyed with, and the 
law was soon altered for their convenience. 
An active and influential magistrate stated, 
in September, 1843, that it was almost 
impossible to get a constable in Wales to 
do his duty. There then occurred the case 
of a woman 70 years of age, who was shot 
merely because she kept a toll-bar, and 
the coroner’s jury returned a verdict to 
the effect that ‘‘ she died from an effusion 
of blood on the chest which occasioned suf- 
focation, but from what cause to this jury 
is unknown:”” Did any man hear ever of 
such an absurd and unintelligible verdict? 
Did that jury perform their functions pro- 
perly and conscientiously? Yet murders 
and similar verdicts were of not unfre- 
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uent occurrence in Wales in 1843, and 
still the ordinary law was deemed sufficient 
to repress crime there. Why, then, was 
coercion proposed for Ireland? Had Irish- 
men not a right to ask for the same mea- 
sures of justice as were given to their bre- 
thren in Wales? Had they not a right to 
ask for the due execution of the ordinary 
law, and for remedial measures, and to 
have them granted to them as well as to 
Welshmen? But instead of remedial mea- 
sures and the execution of the ordinary law 
—because crime was committed in Ireland 
in 1847 by no means in proportion to the 
extent that was committed in Wales in 
1843—a measure of coercion was instantly 
proposed. The fact was, it had always 
been a maxim with the Governments of 
this country to have different remedies for 
the evils of England and Ireland—to have 
one law for the rich, and another for the 
poor; but while they continued in that 
course of policy, if policy it could be called, 
they would find Ireland still struggling 
against their legislation; and that, instead 
of succeeding in obtaining her regard by 
coercive measures, their Coercion Bills 
would pass away, and the recollection of 
the injuries inflicted upon the people would 
remain for ever. What the Irish Mem- 
bers wanted was to see the remedy which 
the Government proposed, and if it was 
feasible they would join them in carrying 
it out; but as they knew nothing of the 
Government remedial measures, they must 
persevere in their opposition to the Bill 
before the House. 

Sir W. SOMERVILLE was sure the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
weuld excuse him if he declined to follow 
him through the very extensive range of 
cireumstances which he had alluded to in 
the course of the address which he had 
made to the House. The hon. Gentle- 
man had given an account of the Re- 
becca riots in Wales; he had commented 
upon the merits and demerits of the Board 
of Works in Ireland; and the hon. Gen- 
tleman had talked of a Russo-Polish Par- 
liament, for the purpose, he supposed, of 
referring to the noble Lord the Member 
for Marylebone (Lord D. Stuart); but 
having listened attentively to the hon. 
Gentleman’s speech, he must confess that 
he could detect very little in it which had 
reference to the measure under considera- 
tion. The hon. Gentleman who led the 
opposition on the present occasion, and the 
hon. Member for Nottingham, had en- 
larged a great deal more than he thought 
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the occasion required, upon what appeared 
to them to be the inconsistency of Members 
who on former occasions resisted coercive 
measures for Ireland, and now introduced 
measures of a similar description. He 
did not think that if the circumstances, 
both as regarded the occasion on which 
the present measure was introduced, the 
nature of the proposed measure itself, and 
the spirit evinced by the Government in 
introducing it, were considered, it would 
be difficult to show that there was no 
parallel whatsoever between it and those 
previously brought forward. The present 
measure had been met by a most cordial 
spirit of satisfaction on both sides of the 
House; and that spirit had been most espe- 
cially evinced by the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth; and so strongly 
did he feel the imperative necessity for 
passing the Bill in order to put a stop to 
the reign of terror which now prevailed in 
Ireland, and that those frequent assassina- 
tions which were bringing disgrace upon 
his countrymen should be prevented, that 
if he could hurry the passing of it by one 
single moment he would do so, and be 
content to rest under the charge of incon- 
sistency. He supported it as a measure 
that was wanted for the occasion. His 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department had, by the 
speech which he had made to the House, 
in proposing it, spared him the necessity 
of going through the category of crimes 
which were now rife in Ireland; but it was 
not alone the number of crimes that had 
been committed that alarmed him. It was 
the type and nature which those crimes 
exhibited. And let not hon. Gentlemen 
be too much swayed by the number of 
crimes, as detailed. Let them take, for 
instance, some one of those which excited 
the greatest horror in this country, and 
consider its consequences. Let them take, 
for example, the murder of Major Mahon. 
As a murder it stood but for one in num- 
ber. But see the consequences connected 
with it. Let them look at the terror which 
it spread throughout the country; let them 
take into consideration the sympathy 
evinced by the entire neighbourhood with 
the perpetrators of that deed of blood, 
and let them look at the picture of the 
murdered man’s remains having been car- 
ried to the grave surrounded by armed 
friends to prevent the remains from being 
insulted. Let them look at and consider 
those things, and then tell him, if they 
would, that no steps should be taken 
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promptly to put a stop to such a system. 
But admitting that the crime existed, and 
that it was of such a nature as to call for 
some immediate remedy, the question then 
arose—was the remedy proposed by Her 
Majesty’s Government a fit and proper one 
for its suppression ? It would, he admitted, 
be difficult for any one to pronounce in a 
positive and authoritative way, that the 
Bill would be absolutely sufficient; but 
hon. Gentlemen should not think that be- 
cause a measure was very strict and strin- 
gent, it would be therefore more particu- 
larly adapted to the exigencies of the case. 
His opinion was, that the measure before 
the House would, if sufficiently carried 
out (and seeing that the House, as well as 
Her Majesty’s Government, had every 
confidence in the noble Lord the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, he having the same 
confidence also, had no doubt that it 
would), be sufficient to stay the hand of 
the assassin. The hon. Gentleman who 
opened the debate said that he had been 
deceived in the nature of the measure to 
be proposed. He said that it had been 
stated early in the debate, that as crime 
was only partial in Ireland, so should the 
remedy be partial also, but that this Bill 
was a general application. Now, if he 
understood his hon. Friend rightly, what 
he would expect Government to do would 
be this—to define the precise districts in 
which crime existed, and then by Act of 
Parliament to apply a remedy to those 
districts. But supposing the Government 
had mentioned certain counties, and certain 
portions of counties, and certain townlands, 
in which they knew that crime was still 
existing, and that they had not taken any 
power to go beyond those specific limits, 
and supposing that after the enactment 
had passed the crime went beyond those 
boundaries, how could they follow it? 
Would not the House have laughed at 
them for such conduct? Thus much, 
however, he would undertake to say on be- 
half of the noble Lord the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland, that wherever crime was 
prevalent, and wherever those assassina- 
tions took place, there, and there alone, 
would that measure be applied. But when 
the time for applying it did arrive, in that 
noble Lord’s hands the application would 
be speedy, and, he trusted, effectual. The 
hon. Member for Nottingham seemed to 
hold that no case had been made out for 
the application of the Government to Par- 
liament for those additional powers. He 
had talked of ‘* trumped-up cases,”” Why, 
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he believed that at all events the murders 
that had taken place were notorious. Wag 
the murder of Major Mahon a trumped-up 
case? Had the story of the murder of 
Mr. Lloyd been trumped up? Had the 
many other assassinations which he should 
say with shame had brought disgrace upon 
the Irish name, been trumped up? Was 
it not notorious that those murders had 
taken place, and that the criminals who 
had committed them were still living and 
at large? The hon. and learned Gentle. 
man had been pleased to say that he high- 
ly approved of the task of licensing being 
committed rather to the stipendiary magis- 
trates than to the hands of the justices of 
the country; but then it appeared that the 
Lord Lieutenant had lost the confidence of 
the hon. Gentleman, because of his late 
appointment, he supposed, of Mr. Ryan to 
the office of a stipendiary magistrate. If 
that were the appointment alluded to, he 
could assure the hon. Gentleman and the 
House that in making it the Lord Lieuten- 
ant was actuated solely from a desire to 
benefit the public. Mr. Ryan had been 
pointed out to him as a man who had been 
peculiarly active in bringing punishment 
upon criminals, and therefore he was ap- 
pointed. The hon. Member further said, 
before proceeding with that Bill they 
ought to lay upon the table of the House 
the whole of the remedial measures which 
they intended for Ireland. Now, take any 
one of them—take, for instance, the land- 
lord and tenant law. Suppose it had been 
introduced, what must have been the 
course pursued in regard to it—it would 
have been brought in and read a first time, 
and, as a matter of course, there it must 
have remained until after Christmas; and 
what would be the effect of it upon the 
crimes which were now disgracing Ireland? 
It might be very well to give the tenant a 
right to be repaid for improvements; but 
was that a remedy which could be proposed 
to cure the existing evil? In his opinion 
the best landlord and tenant law that could 
be framed would prove no remedy for the 
state of things now existing in Ireland. 
The ruffians who were guilty of those 
enormous crimes were certainly not land- 
lords: he did not believe they were ten- 
ants. It was an attempt to organise a 
wide-spread reign of terror, under which 
the people should neither pay rent nor 
give up the land. No law of landlord and 
tenant could possibly be applied as a re- 
medy for such a state of things. The case 
of the Government had been fully proved, 
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and he believed the Bill would be found to 
be well adapted for the purpose to which 
it was to be applied. He believed the 
powers it proposed to grant would be car- 
ried out in such a manner as would satisfy 
the friends of order and the friends of Ire- 
land. There was no coercion in the Bill. 
It was not a Coercion Bill. It was an at- 
tempt to give protection to life and pro- 
perty; and it was a Bill which was sought 
not alone by the landlords of Ireland. 
They were not the only class who would 
thank the Imperial Parliament for passing 
such alaw. The middle classes and the 
farmers of that country, and all who were 
the lovers of order and good government, 
would deeply thank them for it. He be- 
lieved further, that the poor labourer and 
the cottier would deeply thank them, for 
he was not one of those who thought the 
character of his countrymen was to sympa- 
thise with the murderer and the assassin. 
That apparent sympathy proceeded in 
many cases from the operation of the 
reign of terror established throughout the 
country; if they were left to exercise their 
better judgment, the greater portion of 
Trishmen would act very differently. All 
classes in Ireland—the rich, the middle 
class, the farmer, and the cottier—would 
thank them for passing such a law. It 
was no measure of coercion to take from 
the hands of an assassin the weapon which 
he was about to misuse. 
the speech of the hon. Member who open- 
ed the debate that night with much sur- 
prise. He did not know what had happen- 
ed to that hon. Gentleman, or what it was 
that could have coerced him into changing 
the opinion so quickly which he had an- 
nounced on the first evening of the debate. 
He regretted that his hon. Friend’s better 
judgment had not prevailed; and he appeal- 


ed to every hon. Gentleman present who | 
had heard the opening speech of his right | 


hon. Friend (Sir G. Grey) to say whether 
he had not correetly described, in that 
speech, every provision that the Bill con- 
tained. He (Sir W. Somerville) felt it his 
duty, not only on account of the position 
he held, but as a friend of Ireland, to sup- 
port the second reading. And he believed 
he could not better nor more correctly de- 
scribe the Bill, than by using the words of 
his hon. Friend, which had been that 
evening quoted by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Montrose, an opinion which, it 
should be remembered, had not been merely 
spoken in haste, but deliberately written, 
namely, that ‘this Bill, if firmly adminis- 
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tered, will not be inconvenient to anybody 
but the authors of outrage and crime.” 

Mr. GRACE said, he had hoped the 
hon. Member for Tralee (Mr. M. O’Con- 
nell) would have spared him the pains of 
offering, and have saved the House the 
trouble of listening to some remarks he 
felt it to be his duty to make as a Member 
for a county (Roscommon) which he re- 
gretted deeply to say was at this moment 
disgraced by disorder and crime. He rose 
in consequence of some allegations which 
had been made by that hon. Member, re- 
flecting on the character of an individual 
who had been laid low by the hand of the 
assassin—the late lamented Major Mahon. 
That lamented Gentleman had resided 
within a few miles of where he (Mr. 
Grace) lived, and he had thus an opportu- 
nity of knowing that many of the charges 
that had been brought against the deceased 
were to his own knowledge utterly ground- 
less. When these charges had been 
brought forward by the hon. Member for 
Tralee on the first night of the Session, 
he felt desirous of clearing the memory of 
the murdered man from any stain that they 
might affix, and of saving his friends from 
the pain of having them go forth uncon- 
tradicted; but his better judgment told him 
not to rely on his own opinion alone, but 
to consult others in the first instance. Te 
did so: he went to the fountain source, 
and from the information which he there 
received he was now doubly able to declare 
that those charges were false. He men- 
tioned the facts to the hon. Member for 
Tralee on the preceding evening. The 
hon. Gentleman took his statement coolly, 
and made no reply. He told the hon. 
Gentleman that he thought it was fairer 
for him to mention the matter to him pri- 
vately, than to contradict him publicly in 
the House; and the hon. Gentleman said 
this evening that he would give such an 
explanation as the case required. He had 
listened to the speech of the hon. Member 
in expectation of hearing that explanation, 
but in vain, and it was only because the 
hon. Member left the House immediately 
after, that he (Mr. Grace) did not at once 
rise to address them. He did not wish to 
say anything in the absence of the hon. 
Member; but as the hon. Gentleman was 
now present, listening to what he said, he 
begged to tell him that what he (Mr. 
Grace) now stated was the fact. 

Mr. MAURICE O’CONNELL: I must 
claim the indulgence of the House while I 
explain how the matter stands. The hon. 
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Member for Roscommon is perfectly right 
in stating that I said to him I would state 
in the House how far my statement on a 
former evening was contradicted by him. 
Unfortunately, in the heat of debate, other 
matters occurring to me, it escaped my 
memory, and I have to apologise to him 
for not making the explanation sooner. 
The hon. Member will bear me out that the 
statement which he made to me amounts 
to this—that whereas I stated that two 
vessels were freighted by the party to 
whom I allude with emigrants, and that 
one of them returned, as being unsea- 
worthy, he has given me evidence in con- 
tradiction to that statement. I confess 
that it was an omission on my part not to 
have stated that circumstance before; but I 
beg now to say that I am perfectly con- 
vinced that the statement I heard as to 
the return of a vessel laded with emigrants, 
and freighted by the party to whom he al- 
luded, was not properly founded. I made 
the statement on representations made to 
me since I came to London, and I now 
give the hon. Member the full benefit of 
the contradiction. I have no evidence to 
support my first statement, nor do I wish 
to bring up any. I should be exceedingly 
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sorry to state anything here which I did 
not believe to be true, or which on being 
corrected by competent evidence I should 


not be ready to retract. I believe that 
the statement which I put forward as to 
the return of that vessel was not correct, 
and I now rise to apologise for not making 
that explanation before. [An Hon. MEMBER: 


Will the hon. Member name the authority on | 


which he made the charge ?] He was not 
aware that hon. Members of that House were 
called upon to name authorities for every 
statement they made. If authorities were 
to be named for every statement that was 
made there, he believed a great many par- 
ties would be placed in a very extraordi- 
nary position. 

Mr. 8. CRAWFORD had abstained 
from offering any factious opposition to 
the Bill now before the House; but he 
wished to take this opportunity of express- 
ing his opinions upon the principle of the 
measure. The present Bill was precisely 
similar in principle to those measures which 
on many former occasions had been intro- 
duced with a view to the repression of 
crime in Ireland. It was founded on the 
principle in coercion—on the principle of 
endeavouring to repress crime by powers 
beyond the ordinary powers of the law. 
He acknowledged that the provisions of 
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this Bill were milder than those of map 

similar measures which had preceded jt: 
but he thought the main question to “tg 
considered was, would the Bill effect the 
object it was intended to accomplish—the 
repression of crime? It was not his jn. 
tention to enter at all into the question ag 
to the unconstitutional character of the 
Bill. He was at once prepared to say, 
that if he could persuade himself that it 
would operate effectually, he would readil 

give it his assent: but he did not believe 
that it would have the effect of putting 
down crime in Ireland. He did not think 
that either the right hon. Home Secretary 
or the Secretary for Ireland had shown 
that this Bill would operate effectually for 
the repression of crime. He would ask 
the House to consider what were the causes 
of crime in Ireland. It had been said that 
the disturbances and crimes which were 
unfortunately so frequent in that country 
had nothing to do with distress; that a 
man in distress would beg, but he would 
not murder. Now, such a statement was 
certainly directly opposed to anything he 
had before heard. He had always consi- 
dered that distress led to the commission 
of every crime, and of the greatest crimes. 
There was no part of Ireland in which 
there was so great a number of ejectments 
as in Tipperary; and that was one of the 
causes which excited to crime. The cause 
of crime was as clear as the noonday; it 
was the system of landlordism in Ireland. 
There were many kind and benevolent 
landlords; but he spoke of the system as 
the main and, he might say, the only cause 
of all this distress and crime. It was 
proved by reports innumerable in the pos- 
session of the House—reports that had 
never been refuted; and the House ought 
either to proceed to remedy the evils, or 
direct those records to be burnt. We 
heard a great deal about landlords’ rights 
—about the sacred rights of property; but 
were we to have no respect for the rights 
of labour, the rights which the poor man 
obtained by the sweat of his brow ? The 
labouring man in Ireland had no security 
for any return for his labour; and hence 
the hatred of the lower classes in many 
cases to the higher, and the want of confi- 
dence in the law and Government. We 
heard of landlords’ rights—what were land- 
lords’ rights? Ina great many cases they 
were the rights of robbery, instead of the 
rights of justice. It was not a right that 
any man ought to enjoy, to be able to take 
that which was produced by the poor mans 
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labour, and then turn him out; we might 
call these landlords’ rights, but they were 
landlords’ wrongs, and ought not to be 
ermitted to exist. The slaveholder might 
talk of his right over the person of his 
slave; but was it fitting that, in a country 
like this, any man should have a right to 
wrong the tenant of his property, and turn 
him out to die in the ditch? That had 
been done in repeated instances. There 
was a very recent case in the county of 
Leitrim, where the owner of the property 
published a letter in a newspaper, not de- 
nying what he had done, but defending it, 
because he said the tenants owed him 
twelve or fourteen years’ rent. If a land- 
lord was guilty of such a lapse, there must 
have been some neglect, some oppression, 
some overstraining; and a landlord was not 
justified then in taking advantage of that 
omission, and coming down upon the ten- 
ant and turning him out. If there must 
be Coercion Acts, there ought to be a law 
that would prevent the taking of life by 
the oppression of the landlord, as well as 
a law to prevent the taking of the land- 
lord’s life. When the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir R. Peel) produced his Coercion Bill, 
he proposed a Bill for the purpose of tem- 
porarily protecting ejected tenants; it was 
to give power to the Lord Lieutenant to 
suspend the execution of writs of habere 
until he could ascertain that provision was 
made in some form or other for the people 
who were to be turned out, or that they 
would be relieved by the board of guard- 
ians. Would the Government consent to 
give that power to the Lord Lieutenant as 
they were ready to give him extraordinary 
powers for coercion? With regard to the 
law of landlord and tenant, he should have 
to move next week for leave to bring in a 
Bill to secure legally the tenant-right as it 
existed in Ulster, and to extend it to the 
rest of Ireland; but he did not consider 
that tenant-right could be established on 
any other principle than that of reward of 
industrious operations. The English ten- 
ant was differently situated from the Irish; 
the Englishman had a right to either work 
or food; in Ireland a poor man could get 
relief only at the discretion of the board of 
guardians. He would not pretend to say 
that the Landlord and Tenant Bill, or any 
one single measure, would cure the present 
state of things in Ireland. To effect that 
object would require a combination of be- 
neficial measures, and among them he 
would enumerate the Waste Lands Bill, 
and the Bill for the sale of encumbered 





estates. He was told that the Govern- 
ment intended to introduce a Landlord 
and Tenant Bill; and though he was con- 
vinced of the sincerity of their intentions, 
yet that was not such a pledge as deserved 
any weight in that House. It did not ap- 
pear that the Government were agreed on 
the provisions of the Bill; and yet to make 
their pledge of any value it was necessary 
that there should be a statement of the 
provisions of the Bill. When the Protec- 
tion of Life (Ireland) Bill of the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel) was before the 
House, the noble Lord now at the head of 
the Government demanded that the Bill on 
the landlord and tenant question should be 
introduced before the second reading of 
that Bill; and the Landlord and Tenant 
Bill was accordingly so introduced. He, 
therefore, could not be wrong in following 
the example of the noble Lord, and in now 
making a similar demand. He believed 
that the present Bill would not be effective 
for its object. The evil was the private 
shooting at individuals. How would this 
Bill prevent that when all other Coercion 
Bills had proved ineffective to stop that evil ? 
The only way in which to make the people 
respect those placed over them, and respect 
the laws of the country, was to do them 
justice, and until that was done, they never 
could enforce respect for the laws. It was 
not his intention to give any factious op- 
position to the measure; and if the Go- 
vernment passed this Bill, let them pass it 
on their own responsibility, and let the 
consequences be on themselves; but he 
wished to ask whether they meant to fulfil 
their promise respecting remedial mea- 
sures ? 

Mr. MOORE said, he totally dissented 
from those hon. Gentlemen who had ex- 
pressed their determination to resist all 
measures for the suppression of undoubted 
crime in Ireland, unless accompanied by 
measures for the remedy of undoubted 
evils. He dissented from those hon. Gen- 
tlemen as much as he did from the hon. 
Member for Bridport, who seemed to think 
that the care of the necessities of the 
miserable and dying was not the duty of 
the Government. The loss of human life 
by famine, and the loss of human life by 
assassination, were evils both of great 
enormity; and therefore, holding, as the 
right hon. Member for Tamworth had ex- 
pressed it, no parley with assassins, he 
tendered to the Government his humble 
but strong support in carrying out this 
tardy act of justice which they had under. 
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taken to perform. In reference to the 
present state of things in Ireland, in which 
a confederation of murderers had super- 
seded the authority of the laws, and scat- 
tered death and consternation through the 
land, the Ministers called for certain 
powers which they considered sufficient to 
remedy the evil. They were bound to de- 
mand from the Legislature sufficient powers 
to check the enormity of the evil; and he 
therefore said that they were responsible 
to the House and the country for the suffi- 
ciency of the powers they demanded for 
the security and protection of human life 
in Ireland. But if they were responsible 
for the protection of life in the disturbed 
districts, they were also responsible for the 
lives of those in other parts of the country, 
where crime had never yet reared its head, 
and where the people were always patient 
and obedient. Parcere subjectis et debel- 
lare superbos was the administrative policy 
of an empire which proved itself able at 
one time to rule the world; and if the 
English Government pursued a contrary 
policy, and a contrary policy it had too 
long and too often pursued—if it allowed 
the patient and obedient to die unheeded, 
and at the same time allowed security to 
the murderer to stalk unpunished through 
the land—it virtually abdicated the func- 
tions of Government, and really made the 
law what the hon. Member for Nottingham 
(Mr. F. O’Connor) styled it—a mockery, 
a delusion, and a snare. But with regard 
to the sufferings of those humble martyrs 
in other parts of the country, what might 
be in store for them they had had but very 
sparing information. They had much of 
the fearful statics of crime, and the num- 
bers that had perished by the hands of the 
assassin, but they had heard nothing of the 
myriads that had died from famine. They 
had heard much concerning the obstacles 
which crime threw in the way of all ameli- 
orations of the condition of the people in 
the south and west of Ireland; but nothing 
had been said respecting the state of de- 
moralisation created in other parts of the 
country by the misapplication of the pub- 
lic funds during the past year. He apolo- 
gised to Her Majesty’s Ministers for al- 
luding, even incidentally, to some of those 
grievous errors which had marked their 
Ministry. He didit with great reluctance, 
not to recriminate upon them, but in jus- 
tice to the people of his own country, 
whose character had been wholly perverted, 
and whose conduct in the bitter hour of 
trial had been studiously misrepresented, 
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for the unworthy purpose of turning the 
blame aside from those who deserved it, 
that it might fall upon the already crushed 
and broken-hearted. But while speaking 
in vindication of the people of Ireland, he 
would not be supposed to say one word in 
extenuation of those horrible atrocities 
which, in one part of that country, dis. 
graced the name of Irishmen, and east a 
slur upon humanity itself. He thanked 
Her Majesty’s Ministers for the measure 
they had introduced, and accepted it asa 
boon and an act of mercy, as well as of 
justice. He hoped that from all those who 
had so long languished under this reign of 
terror, the Government would receive a 
cordial co-operation, and that, in a very 
brief space, an Irishman might be able to 
speak of his countrymen without being ob. 
liged to make such disgraceful and humili- 
ating exceptions as the present state of 
things compelled him to make. But, 
setting aside this horrible conspiracy, this 
sodality of blood, he much feared that in 
speaking of the character of the Irish peo- 
ple the minds of too many of those whom 
he was addressing had already arrived at 
the foregone conclusion, that the people of 
Ireland were a headstrong and undeserving 
race. The people of England had voted 
for the relief of destitution in Ireland a 
sum of money which no other nation had 
ever voted for a similar purpose, and which, 
perhaps, no other nation in the world could 
have supplied. The people of England 
subscribed for the relief of that distress in 
a spirit of unbounded munificence and 
generosity, such as no other nation could 
have done. Hon. Gentlemen knew that 
Englishmen had done their duty as men, 
and they then asked, what return had the 
people of Ireland made for all this un- 
bounded generosity ? If hon. Gentlemen 
had witnessed what he had witnessed dur- 
ing the last twelve months, they would be in- 
clined to make some allowance, even if they 
had beheld a feeling of ingratitude dis- 
played among a people whom despair had 
almost deprived of reason. He would ask 
hon. Gentlemen—setting aside all party 
feeling, and looking at the facts themselves 
—what had been the conduct of the people 
of Ireland under all these trials? He would 
ask them whether they believed that the 
English people would have borne their suffer- 
ings with more patience, or have exhibited 
more gratitude, and have paid more obedi- 
ence to the laws? He was in the midst of 
them during the whole of that trying pe 
riod: and he should have thought that their 
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endurance, their fortitude, and the gallant 
cheerfulness with which they bore up 
inst their afflictions, would have si- 
Jenced the voice of calumny itself. He 
would now advert for one moment to an- 
other class of persons, of whom much that 
was severe had been said—he alluded to 
the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland. 
For the first time, after centuries of wrong 
and insult, the State, during the late pe- 
riod of affliction, recognised their position 
as being at all events the de facto pastors 
ofthe people, and availed itself of their as- 
sistance in carrying out the laws of the 
country; and he would venture to assert 
that, as a body, they proved themselves 
worthy of the trust placed in their hands. 
When the calamity first broke out in all 
its horrors, he found it his duty to assist 
the Government in their efforts to give 
relief to the people; and he could assure 
the House that the exertions of the Roman 
Catholie clergy at that time appeared al- 
most superhuman. But these labours, ex- 
tremely exhausting in themselves, were in 
addition to their already exhausting duties 
as the Christian pastors of the people. 
And yet the Roman Catholic clergy had 
been the objects of the bitterest invectives, 
and of the gravest accusations. But what 
after all did their accusers establish? They 
had shown up the aberrations of one cler- 
gyman. They had regularly proclaimed 
the discovery that out of many hundreds of 
victims that had fallen from this confede- 
ration of crime in Tipperary, two of them 
were alleged to have been denounced at 
the altar by a Roman Catholic priest. The 
report was no sooner uttered than believed. 
It was not asked what was the general cha- 
racter of this clergyman. The country 
were satisfied on this general Tipperary 
accusation to pass a more than Tipperary 
verdict, and not only to convict the party 
accused, but to include in the impeach- 
ment the whole body of those unimpeach- 
able men whose general character, whose 
propriety of conduct, and whose unwearied 
exertions during the calamitous visitation 
of last year, ought to have protected them 
from the slightest whisper of censure or re- 
proach. It had also been said, that what- 
ever the Irish priesthood or the Irish people 
might have done, there had been agitators 
and popular declaimers going through the 
country, who, like foul-mouthed men, had 
said things that disgusted, and naturally 
disgusted, the minds of the English people. 
or those persons, whoever they might be, 
who, in Ireland, made it their business or 
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their pleasure to sow hatred and ill-will 
between the subjects of this realm, and 
who endeavoured to keep alive those flames 
of dissension which it should be the object 
of every good subject to extinguish, he 
could not too strongly express his indigna- 
tion. But he would ask hon. Gentlemen, 
had all the calumny been confined to Ire- 
land? Had there been no firebrands, no 
vilifiers, on this side the Irish Channel ? 
It was all very well for the right hon. 
Home Secretary and the noble Lord the 
Member for Marylebone to disclaim all 
feeling of animosity towards Ireland, but 
he would trust his own eyes and ears. He 
could not shut his ears and eyes against 
the abuse which, during the last few 
months, had been poured upon the devoted 
heads of the Irish people. Had the Go- 
vernment no organs in the press? What 
had been the conduct of those organs, and 
what prompted their conduct? The an- 
swer would be found in the language of 
Caliban— 
“« But they'll nor pinch, 
Fright me with urchin shows, pitch me i’the 
mire, 

Nor lead me, like a firebrand, in the dark 

Out of my way, unless he bid them : but 

For every trifle are they set upon me: 

Sometime like apes, that moo and chatter at 


me, 
And after, bite me ; then like hedgehogs, which 
Lie tumbling in my barefoot way, and mount 
Their pricks at my foot-fall : sometimes am I 
All wound with adders, who, with cloven tongues, 
Do hiss me into madness.” 
It was unnecessary to ask any Member of 
that House whether he had read the arti- 
cles which had appeared in the Times 
during the last twelve months. That 
paper was the organ of public opinion in 
this country, and the leading journal of 
Europe ; well, it had stooped not only to 
pander to vile animosities of race, but even 
to tamper with the social virtues of the 
English people. The tendency of its arti- 
cles was to exasperate and inflame the 
minds of the people of England against 
their Irish fellow-subjects. What other 
tendency had the speech of the hon. 
Member for Nottingham? What other 
tendency had the pompous platitudes of the 
Member for Bridport, or the smooth homi- 
lies of the hon. Member for Marylebone? 
True, they did not all use the same lan- 
guage; neither did all assassins use the 
same instruments. A Tipperary murderer 
would blow out a man’s brains with a vul- 
gar blunderbuss; but a Borgia or a Brin- 
villiers was not less dangerous because the 
one would stab with dexterity, or the other 
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poison with decorum. The abuse which 
had been heaped upon the Irish people 
meant this only, ‘‘ No more money for 
Ireland.”” In that part of Ireland with 
which he was connected, the population 
was the most peaceable and virtuous which 
was to be found in any part of the empire. 
For years it had fed the British army with 
as brave men as ever stood on a battlefield. 
They had borne the British colours through 
the ranks of our enemies in every contest 
in which we had been engaged, and had 
kept the Queen’s peace at home. Not a 
single deed of blood was recorded against 
them. Were these patient and obedient 
people to be left to perish from want? 
That question must be answered before the 
expiration of six months. To avert the 
calamity to which he had referred, he re- 
lied upon the good feeling of that House, 
and believed that although the English 
people had for a moment been goaded into 
a state of feeling foreign to their character, 
they would hand down to posterity the 
same reputation for generosity which they 
had inherited from their fathers. 

Captain HARRIS felt it necessary to 
address a few words to the House in con- 
sequence of an observation which had fallen 
from the hon. Member in the course of his 
fluent speech. He (Captain Harris) had 
felt it his duty to put certain questions 
respecting the language alleged to have 
been used by some Roman Catholic clergy- 
men; but it was hardly necessary to state 
that he was not actuated by any feeling of 
animosity against the Roman Catholic 
clergy as a body. On the contrary, he 
believed that the majority of those clergy- 
men discharged their duties in an exem- 
plary manner. The hon. Member had 
spoken of the aberrations of some of the 
Roman Catholic clergy; but he (Captain 
Harris) would care little about their aber- 
rations and eccentricities, if they did not 
lead to such fatal results. The question 
which he put to the Government was to this 
effect—had they taken any steps towards 
prosecuting those priests who had made 
themselves accessaries before the fact, by 
denouncing from the altar landlords and 
others who seemed to have given offence to 
the parties whom those priests addressed ? 
The answer which he received was in the 
negative. The Attorney General made a 
fair exposition of the law: that hon. and 
learned Gentleman stated that a person 
exciting other parties to commit a crime, 
where that crime was murder, did render 
himself liable to prosecution as an acces- 
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sary before the fact. But, though they 
heard that from the Attorney General, he 
could not help observing that there was , 
remarkable omission on the part of the 
right hon. Secretary whose speech they 
had heard. It was not unworthy of no. 
tice that that right hon. Member was 
scrupulously silent when it came to the 
question of prosecuting the priests. Upon 
this particular subject he (Captain Harris) 
had placed on the book a notice; and, 
though most unwilling to impede the pro. 
gress of this Bill, he at one time was 
strongly impressed with the conviction that 
he ought to bring forward that Motion, 
and submit it for decision to the House; 
but he now wished to state that he intended 
to withdraw his notice, in consequence of 
the assurance which the House had re. 
ceived in the beginning of the evening 
from the right hon. Baronet the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, to the 
effect that the Government were prepared 
to carry out the existing law to the utmost, 
in the case of exciting language from the 
priests. To these observations he felt 
bound to add, that he thought Government 
ought to gosomewhat further. They ought 
to have inserted a clause in the Bill point- 
ing especially at the offence to which he 
was now directing their attention. He 
considered that the want of such a clause 
formed a material defect in the Bill as it 
stood, for juries in Ireland would not con- 
vict a priest, unless the crime was specified 
in the statute. Moreover, a priest might 
denounce a landlord from the altar—that 
gentleman might not be murdered, but the 
denunciation might have such an effect 
upon his mind, and produce such excessive 
alarm, that the person so denounced might 
be afraid to leave his house. It appeared 
to him, then, that a denunciation of that 
class ought to be made of itself a misde- 
meanor. 

Sir W. VERNER rose for the purpose 
of observing, that three-fourths of the 
speeches which the House had heard on 
the subject, had been delivered by hon. 
Members on the other (the Ministerial) 
side; for, though some friends of the Go- 
vernment spoke from the front Opposition 
bench, yet their speeches were quite in the 
spirit of the other side. Another object 
which he had in rising was to notice a0 
expression which an hon. Member had used, 
perhaps unguardedly, with respect to courts- 
martial. He observed now in the House 
several gallant Officers belonging to both 
branches of the service, who were not pre 
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sent when the observation that he referred 
to was made—when the House was told 
that the practice of courts-martial was to 
shoot a man at night, and try him in the 
morning. He protested against such 
charges being made. Courts-martial were 
conducted upon principles of the strictest 


honour. 

Mr. 0’CONNOR rose to explain. He 
spoke of military coercion—not of the or- 
dinary course of military law; he referred 
to the drum-head courts-martial of the 
year 1798. 

The House divided on the question that 
the Bill be now read a second time:—Ayes 
296; Noes 19: Majority 277. 


List of the Axes. 


Cardwell, E. 

Carew, W. H. P. 
Carter, J. B. 
Caulfield, J. M. 
Cavendish, hon. G. H. 
Cayley, E.S 
Charteris, hon. F, 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Childers, J. W. 

Clay, J. 

Clay, Sir W. 
Clements, hon. C. S. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Clifford, H. M. 

Clive, Visct. 

Clive, H. B. 

Cobbold, J. C. 
Cochrane, A.D. R.W.B. 
Cockburn, A. J. E. 


Abdy, T. N. 

Acton, Col. 

Adair, H, E. 

Adair, R. A. S, 

Adderley, C. B. 

Aglionby, H. A, 

Aleock, T, 

Alexander, N. 

Anson, hon. Col, 

Anson, Visct. 

Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 

Ashley, Lord 

Baines, M. T. 

Baldwin, C. B. 

Baring, rt. hon. F, T. 

Baring, T. 

Barnard, E. G. 

Barrington, Visct. 


Bateson, T. Cocks, T. S. 

Bellew, R. M. Coke, hon. E. K. 
Benett, J. Cole, hon. H. A. 
Bennet, P. Colebrooke, Sir T. E, 


Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Berkeley, hon. H. F, 
Bernal, R. 
Birch, Sir T. B. 
Blackall, S. W. 
Blake, M. J. 
Bourke, R, S. 
Bouverie, E, P, 
Bowles, Adm. Currie, H. 
Bowring, Dr. Davie, Sir H. R. F. 
Boyd, J. Dawson, hon, T. V. 
Boyle, hon. R. E. Deering, J.P. 
Brackley, Viset. Douglas, Sir C. E. 
ramston, T. W. Drumlanrig, Visct. 
Bremridge, R, Drummond, H. 
Broadley, H., Duckworth, Sir J, T. B. 
Broadwood, i. Duff, G. S. 
rockman, E, D, Duff, J. 
Brooke, Lord Duke, Sir J. 
rotherton, J, Duncan, Visct. 
Brown, H. Dunean, G. 
Browne, R. D. Duneuft, J. 
Buller, Sir J. ie Dundas, Adm. 
Bunbury, W. M. Dundas, Sir D. 
Bunbury, E. H. Dunne, F. P. 
Burke, Sir je 2 Ebrington, Visct, 
‘urroughes, H. N, Edwards, H. 
Campbell, hon, W. F, —_ Ellice, rt. hon, E. 


Coles, H. B. 

Colvile, C. R. 
Conyngham, Lord A. 
Coope, 0. E. 

Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cowper, hon. W. F, 
Craig, W. G. 
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Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Evans, W. 

Ewart, W. 

Farnham, E. B. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Ffolliott, J. 

Filmer, Sir E. 
Fitzpatrick, J. W, 
Foley, J. II. H. 
Forbes, W. 

Fordyce, A. D. 
Fortescue, hon. J. W. 
Freestun, Col. 
French, F. 

Frewen, C. H. 
Gibson, rt. hon. T, M. 
Glyn, G. C. 

Godson, R. 

Gore, W. R. O. 
Grace, O. D. J. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Granger, T. C, 
Grattan, H. 

Greene, T. 

Gregson, S, 

Grenfell, C. P. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grogan, E. 

Guinness, R. S, 

Hall, Sir B. 

Hall, Col. 
Hallyburton, Lord J. F. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hamilton, J. H. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Hastie, A, 

Hastie, A. 

Hay, Lord J. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Headlam, T. E, 
Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, H. A. 
Heywood, J. 
Hildyard, T. B. T 
Hodgson, W. N. 
Hood, Sir A. 
Hope, Sir J. 
Hornby, J. 
Hotham, Lord 
Howard, hon. C. W. 
Howard, hon. E, G. 
Hudson, G. 

Hutt, W. 

Ingestre, Visct. 
Inglis, Sir R. H, 
Ireland, T. J. 
Jackson, W. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jervis, J. 

Jocelyn, Visct. 
Jones, Sir W. 
Jones, Capt. 
Keogh, W. 
Keppel, hon. G. T. 
Ker, 

King, hon. P. J. L. 
Knox, Col. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Lascelles, hon E. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Lewis, rt, hon. Sir T, F, 


G. 
G. 
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Lewis, G. C. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Littleton, hon. E. R. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lushington, C, 
Macnamara, Major 
M‘Gregor, J. 
M‘Naghten, Sir E. 
Mahon, The O’Gorman 
Maitland, T. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Manners, Lord G. 
Martin, J. 
Martin, S. 
Matheson, A. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Moore, G. H. 
Morgan, O. 
Morison, Gen. 
Mostyn, hon. E. M. L. 
Mowatt, F. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Mundy, E. M. 
Newport, Visct. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Nugent, Sir P. 
O’Brien, Sir L. 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Osborne, R. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Paget, Lord A. 
Paget, Lord C. 
Paget, Lord G. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 
Patten, J. W. 
Pearson, C. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Perfect, R. 
Peto, S. M. 
Pigott, F, 
Pilkington, J. 
Pinney, W. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Plowden, W. H. C, 
Powlett, Lord W. 
Price, Sir R. 
Pusey, P. 
Raphael, A. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Reid, Col. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Renton, J. C. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Rice, E. R. 
Rich, H. 
Robartes, T. J. A, 
Robinson, G. R. 
Romilly, J. 
Russell, hon. E. S. 
Russell, F. C. H. 
Sadleir, J. 
St. George, C. 
Salwey, Col. 
Seaham, Visct. 
Seeley, C. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheil, rt.hon. R. L. 
Sidney, T, 
Simeon, J. 
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Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Villiers, hon, C. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Vyse, R. H. R. H. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Watkins, Col. L. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Welby, G. E. 
Westhead, J. P. 
Willcox, B. M. 
Williams, J. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wilson, M. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Wood, W. P. 
Wyld, J. 
Wyvill, M. 
Young, J. 
TELLERS. 
Tufnell, H. 
Hill, Lord M. 


List of the Nozs. 


O’Brien, T. 
O’Connell, M. 
O’ Flaherty, A. 
Power, N. 
teynolds, J. 
Roche, E. B. 
Scully, F. 
Wakley, T. 
TELLERS. 
O’Connor, F. 
O’Connell, J. 
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Slaney, R. A. 
Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Smith, J. B. 
Smollett, A. 
Somerville,rt.hn. Sir W. 
Spearman, H. J. 
Spooner, R. 
Stafford, A. O’B. 
Stanley, hon. E. J. 
Stanley, E. 
Staunton, Sir G. T. 
Strutt, rt. hon. E, 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, H. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Tenison, E. K. 
Tennent, R. J. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
Tollemache, J. 
Turner, E. 


Turner, G. J. 


Anstey, T. C. 
Callaghan, D. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Devereux, J. T. 
Fagan, W. 

Fox, R. M. 
Greene, J. 
Keating, R. 


Meagher, T. 
Morgan, I. K. G. 
O’Brien, J. 


Billread a second time. 


On the question that the Bill be com- 
mitted, 

Mr. EDMUND B. ROCHE said, that 
whatever might be the course of other hon. 
Gentlemen, he, for one, would offer no fur- 
ther opposition to the Bill. 

Mr. JOIN O’CONNELL regretted the 
course of his hon. Friend; but he was not 
prepared to desist in his opposition to the 
clauses of the Bill. 

Bill to be committed. 

Tlouse adjourned at half-past Twelve 
o’clock. 


ee rn 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, December 10, 1847. 


Minutes.] Pgtitions PRESENTED. By Mr. Wakley, from 
Gloucester, for Inquiry respecting the Gloucester County 
Election (Western Division).—By Mr. Osborne, from In- 
habitantsof Hammersmith and its vicinity, for Returning 
two Members to Represent in Parliament the Parishes of 
Hammersmith, Kensington, Chelsea, Fulham, and Chis- 
wick.—By several Hon. Members, from a great number 
of places, for and against the Removal of Jewish Disabili- 
ties.—By Sir P. Egerton, from Chester, and Mr. John 


Tollemache, from Suffolk, for Inquiry into the Conduct | 


of the Roman Catholic Clergy (Ireland).—From Artisans, 
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Labourers, and others, in the Island of Grenada, for the 
Encouragement of Free Labour.—By Mr. Bright, from 
various places, for Inquiry into the Case of the Rajah of 
Sattara.—By Mr. F. O’Connor, from several places, 
against the Crime and Outrage Bill, and for Measures of 
Amelioration (Ireland).—By Colonel Sibthorp, from Lin. 
coln, for Regulating the Sale of Poisons.—By Mr, G, 
Thompson, from James Berington, formerly Veterinary 
Surgeon in the Army, for Inquiry respecting Soldiery 
Knapsacks.—By Mr. Henley, from Charlbury, and Wit. 
ney, for the Adoption of a Treaty of Arbitration between 
the British Government and the other Governments of the 
world respectively, for putting a final period to the bar. 
barous and unchristion practice of War.—By Mr. Wak. 
ley, from Lucy Williams, Wife of Charles Williams, Li- 
censed Victualler, for Redress. 


COPYHOLD TENURES. 
Mr. AGLIONBY asked whether it were 


the intention of the Government to intro- 
duce any measure for the compulsory en- 
franchisement of copyhold and customary 
tenures ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY had received from 
the Copyhold Commissioners their report, 
which had been presented to Parliament, 
and it would be in hand in a day or two. 
In that report would be found modified re- 
commendations, not going the full length 
of what the hon. Member would desire to 
see accomplished, but carrying out the ob- 
ject to a certain extent; and a Bill was in 
preparation for carrying the objects into 
effect. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 
Mr. AGLIONBY also asked the follow- 


ing question: Whether it were the inten- 
tion of the Government to propose any 





| measure for carrying into effect the recom- 
| mendation of the Select Committee on 
i Private Bills of last Session, and for en- 
abling towns, or parishes, or districts, to 
|adopt the provisions of the General Con- 
'solidation Acts, without coming to Parlia- 
'ment by Bill for that purpose ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE answered, that 
there remained two Consolidation Bills re- 
commended by the Committee, and not 
yet introduced—one relating to bridges, 
and the other to canals. A Bill relating 
to the former was preparing; with regard 
to the latter, he had some doubt of the 
expediency of introducing a Consolidation 
Bill; and he believed that very few Canal 
Bills were likely to come before the House 
at present. There were other recommen- 
dations made by the Committee, which 
were of very great importance; but the 
report had only lately been in his posses 
sion; the Government would be prepared 
to carry into effect such as, upon considers 
ation, might appear to them desirable. 








995 Greek Loans. 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH ROME. 

Sm R. H. INGLIS, seeing the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in his place, wished to ask a ques- 
tion, of which he had given notice. One 
of the noble Lord’s Colleagues in the Ca- 
pinet, holding the office of Lord Privy 
Seal, and having the custody of the privy 
seal, had been for some time in Rome, and 
he (Sir R. Inglis) heard from public report 
(and now rose for the purpose of giving 
the noble Lord an opportunity of contra- 
dicting that report if it were not true) that 
a convention had been signed between the 
noble Lord, on the part of Her Majesty, 
and some authorities of the See of Rome, 
in reference to diplomatic relations. He 
wished to know whether the Colleague 
of the noble Lord were in Rome with any 
authority from Her Majesty’s confidential 
advisers, and whether, being so at Rome, 
any convention had been signed by him on 
the part of Her Majesty with any authority 
of the See of Rome ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON : It is well 
known that for some weeks past, Lord 
Minto, who holds the office of Privy Seal, 
has been at Rome. Lord Minto is not at 
Rome in any official capacity; he has no 
power and no instructions to negotiate any 
convention whatever with the Court of 
Rome, to which Court he is not in any way 
accredited; and therefore my hon. Friend 
will see that the statement to which he 
alludes is entirely destitute of any founda- 
tion whatever. I need not say that, so 
long as doubts can be entertained by any 
person as to the legality of diplomatic in- 
tercourse with the Court of Rome, Her 
Majesty’s Government have too much re- 
spect for the law to do anything which 
could by possibility be considered as an 
intention of violating it. The doubt arises 
chiefly upon the construction of the word 
“communion,”’ the law being, that the 
Crown is not to hold any communion with 
the Court of Rome. A doubt exists whe- 
ther the word ‘* communion” should be 
strictly intrepreted as applicable to religi- 
ous communion, or whether it should be 
applied to diplomatic intercourse. I give 
nO opinion; and until Parliament can set- 
tle that doubt, I can assure my hon. Friend 
and the House that no step will be taken 
by Her Majesty which can by possibility 
be considered as contravening the law. 


GREEK LOANS. 
Mr. B. COCHRANE asked whether the 
Greek Government had paid the arrears of 
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loan due to Her Majesty’s Government; 
and whether, if they had not paid up those 
arrears, it was the intention of Govern- 
ment to insist on the payment of the inter- 
est of the loan ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: The half- 
year’s instalment payable upon the loan in 
April, which was advanced by Her Majes- 
ty’s Government, has been repaid. Since 
that period, another instalment being due 
in September, and no provision being made, 
a demand was made by the Government of 
this country on the Government of Greece 
for payment of the instalment; but as yet 
the payment has not been made. 

Mr. B. COCHRANE said, that the 
question referred to the whole amount of 
arrears still due to the English Govern- 
ment. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: The whole 
amount of arrears is a very considerable 
sum, amounting to something like 190,000/. 
No immediate demand has been made for 
the payment of that amount. Although we 
think the Greek Government are perfectly 
able to pay the instalments as they be- 
come due, yet I cannot pretend to say that 
they can be supposed capable of paying up 
at once so large a sum as that. The in- 
clination of the Government is, that some 
arrangement should be made for the gra- 
dual and progressive liquidation of the 
debt. 


Railways in India. 


RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 

Viscount JOCELYN wished to ask the 
Secretary to the Board of Control what ar- 
rangements had been made by the East 
India Company with those companies that 
proposed to embark capital in railway un- 
dertakings in India ? 

Mr. G. C. LEWIS would state what 
had been done with respect to railways in 
the three presidencies of India. In Cal- 
cutta it was designed to construct a railway 
from the city of Calcutta to Delhi; and an 
arrangement had been made by the East 
India Company with a company called the 
East Indian Railway Company upon these 
terms—viz., that two sections should be 
executed at a cost of 3,000,0001. sterling, 
the Government finding the land and gua- 
ranteeing interest on that amount for 
twenty-five years, at 5 per cent.; the Go- 
vernment to have the option of purchasing 
the railway at the end of twenty-five or 
fifty years. A similar arrangement had 
been resolved upon with regard to the 
Great Indian Peninsular Railway Com- 
pany, for a railway from Bombay to a 
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town about thirty-five miles north-east of 
that place; the guarantee extended to 
500,0002. No arrangement had been 
made with respect to the Madras Presi- 
dency. 

Sir R. PEEL inquired whether any 
legislative proceedings would be necessary 
to give effect to these arrangements, or 
whether the East India Company consid- 
ered that they had power to carry them 
out without any Bill ? 

Mr. G. C. LEWIS apprehended that 
the Company considered that they had that 
power. 

Mr. BRIGHT, who had given notice 
of his intention to put a question with 
reference to the steps that had been 
taken for the promotion of railways in 
India, particularly from Bombay to those 
districts in which cotton is chiefly grown, 
remarked that Lancashire, in this one 
year, had paid as much, owing to the 
failure of the crop in America, as would 
have made the line which the Great 
Indian Peninsular Company wished to 
make. Was the hon. Gentleman aware 


that a formal application was made to the 
Government, at least a year ago, and that 
the subject was brought under their notice, 


though not altogether formally, three 
years since? The length of time required 
to make the line would be very consider- 
able; every day’s delay was important, be- 
cause the season when work could be done 
commenced in September, and unless an 


arrangement were made speedily, another | 


eason might be lost. The terms and con- 
ditions were understood to be of that na- 


ture that if they should be persisted in, it | 


would be totally impossible to raise money 
in the English market. The subject was 
of the first importance to Lancashire. 

Mr. G. C. LEWIS would merely re- 


mark, that the terms offered by the East | 


India Company must be considered as li- 
beral, inasmuch as they found the land for 


both railway companies, and guaranteed | 
He was not aware of any ob- | 
stacle having been offered to these projects | 


5 per cent. 
by the East India Company. 


TAXATION. 

Mr. EWART asked the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether it would be in the 
power of the Government to take any gen- 
eral view of the whole system of taxation 


of this country, for the object of simplifying | 


and reforming it, in the present Session of 
Parliament ? 
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The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHR. 
QUER said, it was a very dangerous thing 
to say what was the intention of the Go. 
vernment with respect to taxation. When 
on a former occasion a number of redue. 
tions in taxation had been proposed, he 
thought that no change could then be 
made. This year, most unquestionably, 
it would be necessary to renew the income. 
tax. But he must say it was exceedingly 
inconvenient at the present moment to 
state what were the views or intentions of 
the Government with respect to the tax. 
ation of the country. 








THE RIGHT REV. DR. RYAN. 

Mr. MONSELL: Although, Sir, I am 
aware that it is not proper to allude to 
what occurred in a former debate, yet I 
hope I may be permitted to refer to a 
charge which was made in the course of 
yesterday evening’s discussion against the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Limerick, Dr, 
Ryan, by the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bridport. I will, with the permission 
of the House, read the charge, which it 
will be seen brings that right rev. Prelate 
under the description of an accessary be- 
fore the fact, and an instigator to the com- 
mission of a crime of no less heinous a 
character than that of murder. Yes, the 
crime of which the hon. Member accused 
that right rev. Prelate was the crime of 
murder. Iam going to speak not at all 
at random of that right rev. Prelate, but I 
|am going to state what I know of him of 
my own personal knowledge, and what I 
believe can be testified of him by all 
| classes and creeds in the country to which 
he belongs. He has distinguished himself 
by the most active and persevering endea- 
vours to support the laws. He has sub- 
jected himself to much obloquy on account 
of the peaceful and tranquil course which 
he always thought it his duty to pursue. 
| The charge which has been brought against 
him is founded on some words which he 
used in a charge which he delivered at a 
confirmation held in his own diocese. Now, 
those words referred to certain misdeeds 
which he ascribed to persons belonging to 
the upper classes. I have not got the 
charge here, and am therefore not able to 
refer to the particular terms of it; but for- 
tunately Lord Farnham in another place 
quoted some words from the address, which 
warranted his Lordship to speak in terms 
of the highest possible approbation of the 
‘right rev. Prelate, and of the manifest 
spirit in which those words were used, 
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The passage quoted by Lord Farnham was 
as follows :— 

“If the people of this country had not fallen 
pack to a state of wickedness and depravity, and 
forgotten, in their vices, their Christian obliga- 
tions, how is it possible that, in a land like Ire- 
land, blessed with fertility, glorious in the produce 
of nature, and ample in its natural resources, the 
poorer classes should be steeped in such wretched- 
ness and misery ? The land is ina state of wild- 
ness, While the occupiers and labourers indulge in 
wickedness and depravity.” 

It was most unjust to take a separate pas- 
sage in a charge addressed by a bishop to 
his clergy, disconnecting it from the con- 
text, and then founding an accusation upon 
it against the author of that charge. But 
such, it would appear, was the nature of 
the allegation made by the hon. Member 
last night against the right rev. Prelate; 
for by the quotation of the hon. Gentleman 
the impression was made that the right rev. 
Prelate had spoken of the misdeeds of one 
class of society without referring to the 
misdeeds of the other classes of society. It 
is notorious that no Christian minister ever 
spoke more against the crimes now prevail- 
ing in Ireland than Dr. Ryan. I must 


take the liberty of appealing to my noble 
Friend the Member for Falkirk (the Earl 
of Lincoln), and to the right hon. Gentle- 


man the President of the Board of Trade, 
who was lately Seeretary for Ireland, to 
bear me out in the statement which I have 
made in reference to that right rev. Pre- 
late. I also refer to the hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire (Mr. Stafford), who lives 
near the right rev. Prelate, and knows his 
life and practice. I appeal to the noble 
Lord and the right hon. and hon. Gentle- 
men, and trust that their testimony will 
afford some reparation for the wound which 
has been inflicted on the right rev. Prelate 
by the accusation which has been preferred 
against him. 

The Eart of LINCOLN: I would not 
for a single moment trouble the House, or 
add a word to what has been said by the 
hon. Member for the county of Limerick 
(Mr. Monsell), whose testimony, as living 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Dr. 
Ryan, must be far more powerful and in- 
fluential on the House than anything I can 
advance, if the hon. Gentleman had not 
made a direct appeal to me. I have no 
hesitation in responding to that appeal. I 
have not the honour of Dr. Ryan’s personal 
acquaintance; I have never seen him in my 
life; but, during my short acquaintance 
With Ireland, it did so happen that his 
character was brought under my notice; 
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and that, in reference to the counties of 
Limerick and Clare, there were many occa- 
sions on which I heard him most highly 
spoken of. Therefore, I can state that my 
belief is, that there is no character that 
stands higher than does the character of 
Dr. Ryan. I never heard but one opinion 
of him; and my belief is, that all persons, 
of whatever political party or religious 
creed, consider him to bear the most exem- 
plary character in every respect. So far 
from being in any way subject to the 
charge of being an accessary before the 
fact to any crime whatever, | believe Dr. 
Ryan has most studiously devoted himself 
to the exercise of the duties of his sacred 
calling, and has always kept himself aloof 
from all species of political agitation, never 
mixing himself up with any political con- 
tests, but invariably maintaining the char- 
acter of a firm and undeviating friend of 
peace and order. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I was not in 
the House when the hon. Member for Brid- 
port made use of those expressions which 
referred to Dr. Ryan. Had I been pre- 
sent, so well am I acquainted with the 
character of that distinguished Prelate, I 
should have risen at once, and have stated 
my utter disbelief that Dr. Ryan had ever 
been guilty of any act that was unworthy 
a Christian bishop. I believe that no 
Church can boast of any member who 
affords a brighter example of a true pastor 
of a Christian Church than Dr. Ryan. I 
have no personal acquaintance with the 
right rev. Prelate, but I had ample means 
when in Ireland of knowing his character. 
He always studiously abstained from mix- 
ing himself up with political agitations, 
and courageously supported law and order 
in Ireland, and always deported himself 
in @ manner worthy of the sacred station 
he holds. I have heard a great deal said 
about the conduct of the Catholie clergy 
of Ireland in the course of these debates, 
and expressions have been quoted as hay- 
ing fallen from the lips of some Catholic 
clergymen. Now, I condemn those expres- 
sions as strongly asany man. I hold such 
language to be most dangerous and crimi- 
nal, coming from the lips of any man, but 
dangerous and criminal in the highest de- 
gree when used by men holding a sacred 
office. Such misconduct on the part of the 
toman Catholic clergy has been strongly 
and justly reprobated by the newspapers. 
I do not regret it; but what I do regret is, 
that the public should be induced, by rea- 
son of such language and conduct, to lose 
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sight of the meritorious course pursued by 
hundreds and hundreds of the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy, who, in the very worst times, 
were exposing themselves to obloquy among 
their own people by inculeating the maxims 
of obedience to the law, and by restraining 
the passions of their countrymen. Iam 
satisfied that, if the whole truth were 
known as to the conduct of those men, it 
would prove that we owed a great debt of 
gratitude to the Roman Catholic clergy of 
Ireland. I hope the House and the coun- 
try will never run away with the idea that, 
as a class, the Catholic clergy of Ireland 
are chargeable with the obliquities which 
have been alleged of a few, and that they 
will confine their censure to those only 
who have used the language to which so 
much attention has been directed in the 
course of these debates. 

Mr. STAFFORD: I am extremely ob- 
liged to my hon. Friend for having appeal- 
ed to me on this occasion, because it gives 
me great gratification and real pleasure to 
bear my public testimony to the worth and 
excellence of so good a man as Dr. Ryan. 
I have an advantage over the noble Lord 
and the right hon. Gentleman, inasmuch 
as I claim a personal acquaintance with 
the right rev. Prelate. I have witnessed 
the conduct of Dr. Ryan in seasons of ex- 
citement and of extraordinary difficulties, 
when disease and want were prevalent in 
his diocese; and I can truly say, that fore- 
most amongst those whom I should enume- 
rate as the best specimens of the real 
Christian character, would be the right rev. 
Prelate. It has been often said, that 
whenever anybody is attacked in this 
Ilouse, there are always Members ready 
to rise and declare that the party attacked 
was the very best of mankind. Be that as 
it may, I can only say that on this occa- 
sion I have been occupied all day in 
searching the charge of the right rev. Pre- 
late for an extract which would justify the 
accusation made against him. I confess 
that the only passages I have met with are 
those which, in my opinion, are just, and 
right, and proper, as containing strictures 
with regard to the faults of all classes in 
Ireland. If the hon. Member for Bridport 
can point out any other passages, he will 
no doubt state them to the House. 

Mr. COCHRANE: It is painful to me 
to accuse, or to appear to be wantonly 
casting any unjust charge against any gen- 
tleman, more especially a minister of the 
Church. I can only say to the hon. Mem- 
ber who commenced this discussion to- 
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night, and to those hon. Members who 
have given their testimony in favour of Dr, 
Ryan, that I cannot doubt for a moment, 
after the testimony they have so borne, 
that Dr. Ryan was unguardedly led into 
the use of those expressions which I quot- 
ed last evening; and, as some hon. Mem- 
bers who are now here were not present 
on the former occasion, I will again read 
the quotation to the House. I did not ae- 


cuse Dr. Ryan of instigating to crime, but 
of making use of language calculated to 
excite the people to the commission of 
Dr. Ryan said— 


crime. 
“The higher classes were forgetful of their 
Christian obligations ; they treated the poor like 
cattle ; they were cold and callous to the voice of 
humanity—dead to all feelings of compassion— 
untouched by the cries of famine, the wailings of 
hunger, the lamentations of women and children, 
and the terrible condition of the poor man; they 
exercised over their victims a system of heartless 
cruelty, calculated to bring down vengeance from 
heaven upon them.’ 
For anything I know, Dr. Ryan may bea 
most excellent man; but, as a Member of 
this House, I still contend that that is not 
language for a minister of peace to use. 
Sir B. HALL: What has been read by 
the hon. Member did certainly form a part 
of the charge of Dr. Ryan. It was my 
intention to have addressed the House last 
night, and to have answered the charge 
brought against Dr. Ryan by the hon. 
Member for Bridport. I felt it was my 
duty to do so, because on the first night 
of the Session I ventured to express an 
earnest hope that the hierarchy of the Irish 
Church would take into consideration the 
conduct of certain of their priesthood, and 
exert themselves for the purpose of incul- 
cating into their minds—(I spoke not of 
the whole body, but only of a portion of 
them)—and not only into the minds of the 
priesthood, but also into the minds of the 
lower classes in Ireland, what was their 
duty, not only towards their country, but 
towards each other. It was my intention 
last night to read a portion of the charge 
of Dr. Ryan. Had I done so, I should 
not only have read that part which has just 
been quoted by the hon. Member for Brid- 
port, but also a subsequent portion of it, 
which would show that it was very different 
indeed from the speech which I had ocea- 
sion to quote on the first night of the Ses- 
sion. No half-hour was allowed by Dr. 
Ryan to elapse between the instigation to 
crime and the exhortation to peace; but 
the very words which followed the passage 
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were words of counsel and instruction to 
the people. The words are— 

« But, while thus viewing the state of the up- 
per classes in society, let us not forget the middle 
or the low; let us descend a step, and view the 
opposite side of the picture. There are many 
complaints urged by the tenant against the land- 
lord. The tenant considers his position deplora- 
ble, and attributes his misfortunes to the landlord. 
Task, are the tenants themselves what they ought 
tobe? Do they act conjointly with the landlord, 
and, while consulting their own interests and hap- 
piness, take a friendly part in his? Quite the 
reverse. Are not many of the tenants knavish, 
indolent, and apathetic, and care not about the 
rights of property, while they are vain enough to 
think that the land should be for their own use 
alone. Both parties are culpable.” 


The Bishop then went on to say— 

“Tf the people of this country had not fallen 
back to a state of wickedness and depravity, and 
forgotten in their vices their Christian obligations, 
how is it possible that in a land like Ireland, 
blessed with fertility, glorious in the produce of 
nature and ample in its natural resources, the 
poorer classes should be steeped in such wretch- 
edness and misery ?” 


And again— 

“T say, if the land were cultivated by Christian 
and industrious tenants, and possessed by benevo- 
lent and generous landlords, that it would afford 
four times the produce that it has now produced, 
The land is in a state of wildness, while the oceu- 
piers and labourers indulge in wickedness and 
depravity, Oh, ’tis true they will bemoan their 
condition, and say ‘ We have no one to pity or 
sympathise with us.’ Such is not the case. 
Thousands sympathise with them—the bishops 
sympathise with them—the clergy sympathise, 
and the Legislature of this country has recently 
taken their condition into serious consideration. 
They have enacted a poor-law in the last Session 
of Parliament—one*of the most important laws 
that have been framed for Ireland during the last 
100 years—a law that will provide subsistence for 
the poor man on the very soil where he was born 
—a law that I often wished to see enacted, and 
strove to have enacted during the last 22 years 
which I presided as bishop over this diocese. But 
while you plunder and murder in the country— 
while you continue to disregard the laws of God 
and man—your friends will blush for your crimes, 
and be slow to address the Legislature.” 

Viscount MORPETH : I will not run 
the risk of prolonging this discussion by 
entering into the consideration of the 
merits of the various sentences which have 
been read from the address of Dr. Ryan; 
indeed, I am not in a position to estimate 
the many unhappy circumstances prevail- 
ing around the right rev. Gentleman, which 
induced him to introduce into his charge— 
hot into a speech, let it be remembered— 
a rebuke directed alike to all classes of the 
community. But, as my own experience 
of Dr, Ryan’s character covers a still 
greater space of time than that of either 
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my noble or right hon. successors in the 
office of Chief Secretary for Ireland, I think 
it due to the subject of this conversation 
to state that, although I never had the 
honour of forming a personal acquaintance 
with him, I have always heard express 
testimony borne to his most conciliatory 
and benevolent character, and to the ex- 
emplary manner in which he devotes him- 
self, as a Christian bishop, to the special 
functions of his holy calling. And, if my 
memory does not deceive me, referring to 
a period so long back as when I was in 
Ireland, the Bishop of Limerick, in cor- 
responding with me, during a season of 
distress, bore testimony to the indefatiga- 
ble exertion of his Christian brother in co- 
operating with him for the common good 
of the flock which had claims upon their 
joint exertions. 

Sir J. WALSH was willing to believe 
that Dr. Ryan must have used the lan- 
guage which had been quoted frem his 
address in a moment of excitement; but 
he could not help thinking it an unfortu- 
nate circumstance that such expressions 
should have been employed at all in the 
present state of affairs in Ireland. Be- 
lieving, as he did, from all that he heard, 
that the Roman Catholic priesthood of Ire- 
land discharged their duties in a most ex- 
emplary manner, it appeared to him that 
it was all important to their character that 
they should, in the strongest and most 
public manner, disavow expressions which, 
if they had been correctly quoted, must be 
held to be of a most criminal nature—which 
had urged individuals amongst their flocks 
to commit the crime of assassination—and 
which must tend to pervert all ideas of 
right and wrong in those who heard or 
read them. If the expressions to which 
he referred had been rightly quoted, and 
if the cireumstances connected with them 
which had been so confidently stated in the 
public papers were well founded, it was 
incumbent on the heads of the Roman 
Catholic Church to exercise the authority 
which they possessed to a greater degree 
than the heads of any other church over 
the members of their clergy, to control the 
expression of such sentiments, and to de- 
clare to the world their utter condemnation 
of them. 

Mr. J. O'CONNELL complained that 
the clergy of the Roman Catholic Church 
had been attacked upon no better authority 
than newspaper reports. None of the ac- 
cusations preferred against Catholic cler- 
gymen had yet been substantiated by 
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proof. The hon. Baronet who had last 
addressed the House had taken upon him- 
self to lecture the Catholic clergy; but he 
thought he might venture to say that they 
would pay very little attention to his lec- 
ture. He would take the liberty of bear- 
ing his humble testimony to the merits of 
his lordship the Right Rev. Dr. Ryan. He 
had always avoided having any connexion 
with political agitation, and was, indeed, 
the last man who would make use of lan- 
guage calculated to incite any one to the 
commission of crime. Another prelate, 
the Most Rev. Dr. M‘Hale, had also been 
censured by the hon. Member for Bridport 
for the use of improper language; but the 
language which the hon. Gentleman quoted 
amounted merely to a congratulation to 
the people of Ireland on the unexampled 
patience with which they had borne their 
misery. Could any one deny that his un- 
happy countrymen had endured their suf- 
ferings with patience and _ resignation ? 
The great mass of the Irish people had no 
concern in the atrocities of which so much 
had lately been heard. They were the 


acts of wretches who were out of the pale 
of the Church, and had not approached the 
sacraments for years. 


Mr. REYNOLDS said, that as an 
Irish Member and a Roman Catholic, he 
had heard the charges brought against the 
Catholic clergy of Ireland with great pain; 
but now he rejoiced at those charges hav- 
ing been made, because the circumstance 
had afforded hon. Members who appre- 
ciated the merits of that body of men an 
opportunity of bearing testimony to their 
character. From some of those who had 
assailed the Roman Catholic clergy, he ex- 
pected better things. He had always 
looked upon the hon. Member for Montrose 
as the friend of Ireland, and he was dis- 
posed to believe him so still; but he re- 
gretted to hear that hon. Member last 
night make a wholesale attack upon the 
Catholic clergy. Without meaning offence, 
he must say that he was both grieved and 
surprised to hear the unwarrantable and 
unfounded charges which had been directed 
against the Catholic clergy by the hon. 
Members for Montrose and Bridport. For 
his part, he entirely concurred in every 
sentiment contained in the extract which 
the hon. Member for Bridport had read 
that evening. There were in Ireland 
2,500 Catholic clergymen, governed by 
four archbishops and 24 bishops, and that 
body of ecclesiastics administered to the 
spiritual wants of 7,000,000 of people. 
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Those figures alone ought to convince hon, 
Members that the percentage of human 
life sacrificed in Ireland was small indeed 
in proportion to the mass of the popula. 
tion. The hon. Baronet the Member for 
Marylebone had referred to the language 
attributed to Dr. Laffan. He (Mr. Rey- 
nolds) was not prepared to defend that 
language; on the contrary, he condemned 
it, and regretted that it had been used. 
It must be taken for granted that the hon. 
Baronet’s Irish correspondent did not send 
him a garbled account of Dr. Laffan’s 
speech; but it was singular that the hon, 
Baronet did not read to the House another 
part of that speech, in which the rey. gen- 
tleman said that— 

“ Did he stand up in defence of murder? God 

forbid! He had ever preached, as far as his 
humble intellect could direct, and with all the 
sincerity and energy with which his soul was ani- 
mated, that the blood of man called to heaven for 
vengeance, and that sooner or later the murderer 
would come to his own destruction ; that even if 
he avoided the consequences of crime in this 
world, which was almost impossible, still that in 
passing the frontiers of eternity the Lord of all 
Ilosts would seize the criminal and deal on him 
that eternal judgment which they were told 
awaited the murderer.” 
When language of an opposite description 
had been quoted from Dr. Laffan’s speech, 
it was only fair that he should have credit 
for such passages as that which he had 
just read tothe Honse. At the same time, 
he wished it to be understood that he 
thought it was highly culpable in any per- 
son, but more especially in a clergyman, 
to use to an assembly easily excited lan- 
guage which was likely to be miscon- 
strued. As a proof of the estimation in 
which the conduct of the Roman Catholic 
clergy was held, he would mention that 
the Lord Lieutenant had sent Dr. Kennedy, 
the Roman Catholic bishop of Kilaloe, 
and the clergy of his diocese, a special 
letter of thanks for their exertions in pre- 
serving the peace of the country. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND) 
BILL—COMMITTEE. 

On the Motion for the House to go into 
Committee on the Crime and Outrage 
(Ireland) Bill, 

Sm W. VERNER said, unwilling as he 
was to detain the Bill from going into 
Committee, yet he felt that upon a mea- 
sure of such vast importance to Treland, 
he could not avoid making one or two ob- 
servations. However he might rejoice at 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, even at this late 
period, bringing forward any measure cal- 
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culated to give protection to the lives and 
properties of the industrious and well-dis- 
posed persons in Ireland—yet he could 
not avoid expressing his very great regret 
that they should, for so long a time, have 
neglected to pay any attention to the re- 
presentations so often repeated of the in- 
creasing evils of that country. He was 
one of those who had raised his voice, 
humble as it was, to warn the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government, and those 
acting with him, of the inevitable conse- 
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quences that must ensue from the indis- 
criminate purchase and use of firearms in 
Ireland. He had done so, because the | 
experience of many years had taught him 
that the Irish peasantry were not a people 
in whose hands arms could indiscrimin- 
ately, with safety, be trusted. The pur- 
port of his Motion was to obtain further | 
proof that the withdrawal of the Arms | 
Bill had been most pernicious in its con- | 
sequences. He knew that arms were | 
eagerly and extensively purchased—that | 
they were purchased by men from whom it | 
was most desirable they should be with- 
held—and that they were purchased with 
the worst designs by the worst characters 
—all this it was his object to show. He | 





believed such a privilege had never before 
been conferred by a sane legislature upon 
such a class of beings as had taken ad- 


vantage of it in Ireland. When (con- 
tinued the hon. Gentleman) in a coun- 
try like Ireland, the assassin who can 
be hired to take life, and the peaceable 
subject who desires to defend life and pro- 
perty, are offered indiscriminately permis- 
sion to have arms, it is not surprising that 
murders should be so frequent. Is it to 
be wondered at that when the representa- 
tives from every county and every borough 
in Ireland meet here to discharge their 
duty, they should have dreadful tidings to 
tell from their different districts, and still 
more lamentable forebodings of worse 
things to come ? It ought never to be for- 
gotten by hon. Members who legislate for 
Ireland, that there is one peculiarity in 
the condition of that country which de- 
mands especial care and consideration— 
the feeling entertained by the people is 
favourable to the murderer—their disposi- 
tion is to sereen—to protect him. He 
(Sir William Verner) was not going to 
inquire how this was brought about ; 
whether from education or example ; whe- 
ther from those deep-rooted hatreds they 
had been taught to entertain from their 
earliest youth, or from those secret combi- 
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nations which unlappily extend over the 
greater part of the country. Be that as it 
may, the fact is undeniable. The assassin 
may exercise his inhuman trade of murder, 
without encountering the abhorrence of men 
as yet unstained with blood—without any 
feeling of danger from those who know 
his crimes. He may attend the fields of 
labour, and the house of prayer. He may 
be seen at the fairs and markets, at the 
assizes and the sessions. He may mix 
with those who may be led by curiosity, 
or, perhaps, some worse feeling, to view 
the body of his victim weltering in his 
blood by the road side. He may be pre- 
sent at the inquest, and, it is not im- 
possible, be found amongst the persons, 
who, upon their oaths, found a verdict of 
wilful murder against some person or per- 
sons unknown. He may converse freely 
with those who knew he ‘“ did the deed,”’ 
and walk leisurely away—nay, more, he 
may plead the crime he has committed as 
a claim to hospitality and protection, and 
find his claim admitted. Such a time to 
give encouragement to the indiscriminate 
possession of arms was most unseasonable, 
and added greatly to the evil. The poor 
were taught they had a claim, not on the 
rich, but upon the industrious for support. 
It was not said wealthy men ought to main- 
tain you, but landlords and farmers are 
bound to do so—they owe it to you. What 
did this mean? How was it understood ? 
That the idle and disorderly should de- 
mand from poor people like themselves, 
because they were industrious, to main- 
tain them in their evil ways—to become 
impoverished and ruined, that they might 
live and riot at ease. Thus were the classes 
arrayed against each other—the ill-disposed 
and idle against the good and orderly. He 
would now call the attention of the House 
to the period when the Arms Bill was 
brought before Parliament, and what the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
was reported to have said :— 

‘« The question now is, whether the House will 
agree that all powers in the matter shall be taken 
away from the Government; and that any person 
in Ireland shall have any arms that they please, 
and introduce gunpowder, and sell that gunpowder 
and arms in any part of the interior or along the 
coast. He (the noble Lord) would say, that his 
belief was, that by this course they would be giv- 
ing encouragement to outrage, and that there 
would be more loss of life in Ireland, by allowing 
the Bill to expire, than if it was allowed to con- 
tinue, There was no doubt, if the Bill was thrown 
out, that persons would go about selling their 
assistance to commit murder.” 

The Bill was read a second time, and car- 
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ried by a majority of thirty-three in a 
House of seventy-nine Members. On the 
Saturday following, to a question from 
Mr. Escott, then Member for Winchester, 
Sir G. Grey, the hon. Baronet who has 
introduced the present Bill, said, ‘* It was 
intended pro forméd to go into Committee 
on the Irish Arms Bill, on the Monday 
following, in its amended shape.”’ On 
Monday the noble Lord withdrew the Bill, 
and ‘ assured the House that the Govern- 
ment was determined, at all events, that 
the security of life and property in Ireland 
should not in their hands be diminished.”’ 
He would now advert to a remarkable co- 
incidence, which occasioned considerable 
surprise at the time. A gentleman pos- 
sessing great power and extensive influ- 
ence, of whose memory he (Sir W. Verner) 
would not speak one word of disrespect, an- 
nounced the withdrawal of the Arms Bill, 
at a repeal meeting in Dublin, on the same 
day that a Minister of the Crown made a 
communication, to the same effect, in his 
place in Parliament. The intelligence it 
made manifest between Conciliation Hall 
and the Cabinet boded no good to Ireland; 
and when, on the same day, a Minister an- 
nounced in Parliament and Mr. O’Connell 


proclaimed in Ireland that it had become 
every man’s admitted right to arm himself, 
all that was required to invest murder with 


a character of justice was done. He should 
like to know from the noble Lord, were 
he in his place, but, in his absence, he 
would ask the right hon. Baronet who re- 
presented him, how long he thought this 
state of things would be tolerated in Eng- 
land? Did he not know that before six 
weeks had passed over the deputations 
from all parts of the kingdom would reach 
from his Lordships’ residence in Chesham- 
place to his office in Downing-street, and 
that the table of the House would not con- 
tain one twentieth part of the petitions 
that would be laid upon it? But the case 
was different: Ireland was the seene of 
action—the landlords the victims. The 
noble Lord, had, no doubt, been told that 
landlords have brought it all upon them- 
selves. The noble Lord has, no doubt, 
also heard that the crime of the assassin 
was the act of the moment, while the of- 
fence of the landlord was the guilt of years, 
and this in extenuation of the murderer. 
He would ask, can anything palliate mur- 
der? and yet it is attempted to be done, 
even in that House. Je would tell the 
noble Lord that this is no ordinary case— 
the blood of murdered men cries aloud for 
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vengeance. Their widows—their children 
—their families—their friends call loudly 
upon the noble Lord, not for blood—too 
much blood has been shed already—but 
for protection —for that protection for 
themselves which was denied to their hus. 
bands—their fathers —their mothers, when 
living. He had upon the same oceasion 
presented a petition to the House, from 
Roserea, signed by cight magistrates, 
three clergy of the Established Church, 
and two Roman Catholic clergy, and all 
the respectable inhabitants, in which they 
represented, ‘‘ that on the previous fair 
day arms were sold by auction in the street, 
and eagerly bought by crowds of the tenant 
order.’” A Mr. Watson, whose son was 
fired at and dangcrously wounded, writes 
—‘* Owing to the general armament, the 
whole population of the tenant order in 
Ireland may walk the country with their 
guns primed and loaded at all hours. 
Spain was never worse—you [can get a 
man shot for half-a-crown.’’ The right 
hon. Baronet concluded the reading of his 
catalogue by an observation which he (Sir 
W. Verner) considered of no great import- 
ance, more particularly as concurring fully 
with the opinions he had expressed, and 
supporting the statement he had made in 
May last; thus he could not refrain from 
calling the attention of the House to it. 
The right hon. Gentleman said, ‘ he had 
concluded his lamentable catalogue of out- 
rages and murders, and as every case 
which he had brought forward, and which 
constitutes a type of that long catalogue 
of crimes which have been committed—in 
every case the crimes have been perpe- 
trated by the means of firearms.’ He 
had now only to refer to a letter he had 
received within the last week from a gen- 
tleman in the county which he (Sir W. 
Verner) had the honour to represent, and 
which would show to the House the opinion 
entertained in this country of the state of 
Ireland. The gentleman, who is a cler- 
gyman, had applied to several assurance 
offices in London to insure his life fora 
small sum—he had received the same an- 
swer from them all, one of which he in- 
closed, and which the hon. Member would 
read to the House :— 

“‘ Sir—In reply to your letter, I beg to inform 
you, that we do not grant assurances upon the 
lives of persons resident in Ireland.” 

He agreed with the hon. Member for 
Meath, in his recommendation to the Go- 
vernment, not to allow any other measure 
to interfere with the one now before the 
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House, and which was so loudly called for 
in Ireland, He had no doubt when the 
ordinary laws of the land were respected, 
and the people showed that obedience which 
was due to the constituted authorities, any 
further measures which might be deemed 
advisable for the welfare and prosperity of 
the country would be adopted. But he 
never could give his consent to make terms 
with rebels, as long as they retained arms 
in their hands: 

Mr. ANSTEY entertained the strong- 
est possible objection to the Bill. He did 
not think the Castle of Dublin could be 
safely entrusted with an unlimited discre- 
tion over the liberty of the people of Ire- 
land. The only thing established by the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir G. Grey) was, that 
the system by which Ireland had been go- 
verned, had utterly and lamentably failed; 
and it was in consequence of that failure 
that the House was called upon to confer 
this absolute discretion on the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. When the right hon. Baronet had 
acknowledged the failure of that system, 
it might have been concluded that he had 
made up his mind to retrace his steps, and 
make the common law of this realm, and 
of Ireland, a light to his footsteps; but 
although he admitted that the statutes for 
the repression of crime in Ireland had ut- 
terly failed, his conclusion was that there 
should be more statutes. He abhorred, as 
much as any one could, the crimes that had 
been committed in Ireland; and he did not 
understand what right any Member of that 
House had to address those opposed to the 
Bill in terms implying an imputation of a 
most degrading and insulting kind. He 
believed the present measure was utterly 
useless for the repression of crime in Ire- 
land, and would be effectual only for the 
introduction of a state of things scarcely 
inferior in its mischievous character to that 
state of things which the proposed Bill was 
designed to remedy. He should be the 
last person to deny the great merit of Lord 
Clarendon; but he did not think it right to 
have the country placed at the absolute 
discretion of any man. There was no pub- 
lie man in whose integrity and ability he 
had more confidence than in the right hon. 
Baronet; but that consideration would not 
fora moment affect his determination to 
oppose a Bill which would invest him, after 
all—for the Lord Lieutenant was only his 
delegate—with absolute power over Ire- 
land. This Bill had been framed in Eng- 
land and upon English advice, and did not 
come recommended to the House by a sin- 
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gle suffrage or suggestion from the other 
side of the Channel. Had the Bill pro- 
posed that the magistrates should be em- 
powered to grant the use of arms to such 
as paid taxes and poor-rates, he might 
have been prepared to support it. But it 
prohibited all persons whatsoever (with the 
exception of a few privileged persons enu- 
merated in the Bill) however high or low, 
however loyal or disloyal they might be, 
from having or using firearms for self- 
defence against nocturnal or mid-day vio- 
lence. And whilst it proposed to deprive 
the subjects of Her Majesty in Ireland of 
the privileges which they ought to enjoy 
according to the common law of the em- 
pire, it also seemed to cast reproach upon 
the gentry and magistrates of Ireland, for 
it provided that the power of licensing 
should not be exercised by the local ma- 
gistrates, but should be confined to those 
whom the Lord Lieutenant, residing in 
Dublin Castle, chose to delegate. He had 
heard the noble Lord the Member for 
Marylebone (Lord Dudley Stuart), and 
other hon. Members state that if the Bill 
did not meet the views of the Irish repre- 
sentatives, they were bound to produce a 
better measure in its stead. He could not 
say that he saw the force of that argu- 
ment. He thought, that if the Legisla- 
ture was determined on destroying all in- 
dependent jurisdiction within the kingdom 
of Ireland—if they were resolved, in their 
superior wisdom, to prevent Irishmen from 
having the management of their own af- 
fairs—if they would think, speak, and act 
for Ireland, they must at all events be pre- 
pared to accept the full responsibility of 
their thoughts, words, and actions, and 
were not entitled to call upon those who 
told them that failure would be the result 
of their present measure, to state what 
they would have done had they been in the 
place of Her Majesty’s Ministers. But he 
had no hesitation to answer the objections 
of hon. Members who supported this Bill, 
by stating his conviction that all the evils 
under which Ireland, and he might also 
add England, at present groaned, were 
owing exclusively to our departure from 
the common law. Te wished the right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary for the Home 
Department would proceed in the repres- 
sion of crime upon the old principle of 
local responsibility for local crime; and 
that he would impose upon a district, 
within which a murder had been committed 
without the murderer having been disco- 
vered, the burden of providing for the 
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family of the deceased. The people under 
such a system would do all in their power 
to drive the ill-disposed and the outlaw 
from their borders. He called upon the 
Government to carry into effect the wise 
proposition of their late Sovereign. The 
members of the Melbourne Administration 
knew well what he meant. Ile alluded to 
that wise proposition of King William IV., 
which he had devised for the good of Eng- 
land, and which they intercepted. Let 
them establish that system of rural muni- 
cipalities recommended by the late King, 
so that the usurpations of the Legislature 
might be abolished one by one, and the 
common law, the first departure from which 
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of the minority, the less he said on that 
perhaps the better. 

Mr. P. SCROPE could not agree with 
those hon. Gentlemen who, in opposing the 
Bill, had thrown out strong imputations 
against the Government for bringing jn 
this Bill, because they had on former ocea- 
sions opposed measures of coercion towards 
Ireland. From 1833, when he first had 
| the honour of a seat in that House, he had 
| opposed coercion, because he thought it 
| was not a proper mode of legislation, and 
‘that instead of using severe means they 
Should search out and remove the causes 
| of those evils. But the present Bill seemed 
| to him introduced under circumstances and 





was the first commencement of crime, | to be a character totally different. There 
might be fully re-established. If they did | had been Governments that not only ignor- 
that, they would give the people of Ireland | ed but denied the existence of the evils of 
an interest in the repression of crime, and | Ireland; but a change had come over pub- 
the preservation of order. The administra- | lie opinion since those days, and there was 
tion of justice would then cease to be con- | now a general belief that the misery and 
sidered, as it was now in that country, a | crimes of the peasantry arose from the un- 
foreign function; the Irish people would | certainty of the tenure, and from the un- 
not then be governed bya suspected Trea-| certainty whether they could reap their 
sury and a distrusted Executive. They | crops or derive any advantage from their 
would then see realised in Ireland that | labour. He would just read what the 
which had been recently realised in some | noble Lord at the head of Her Majesty’s 
of the districts of British India, where| Government said in his speech on June 








agrarian injustice having been put an end 


to, agrarian outrages also ceased, and the 


country was restored to tranquillity. The 
present system of centralisation was the 
great cause of the evils of Ireland. He ob- 
jected to this Bill on principle, but he 
would refrain as much as possible from 
trespassing upon the House during its pro- 
gress. He had not as yet opposed that 
progress with any factious opposition. To 
meet any Bill with such a course was at all 
times a difficult and delicate matter, and 
could only be authorised by the concur- 
rence of various circumstances: that was 
to say, first, an indisposition upon the 
part of the House to listen to the argu- 
ments that might be brought forward 
against it; secondly, the existence out 
of doors of a decided opposition to the mea- 
sure on the part of a large body of the peo- 
dle; and, thirdly, the presence within that 
House of a compact and united minority. 
Now, with regard to the first cireumstance, 
he could not say that there had been an 
unwillingness on the part of the House to 
listen to the opponents of the measure. 
As to the second, he regretted the absence 
of that strong and enlightened opposition 
to the measure out of doors which might 
have been expected; and, as to the third, 
the existence of unity of action on the part 


| 15, when opposing the second reading of 
| the Coercion Bill of the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth :— 

“The possession of land in Ireland is that 
which makes the difference between the existence 
and starvation of the peasantry ; and therefore 
their ejectment from their holdings is the cause 
of violence and crime in Ireland.” 

It was not possible to express the cause of 
these evils more clearly. The noble Lord 
went on to infer that this state of things 
must be put an end to by passing measures 
to increase the means of subsistence, and to 
place the land more within the reach of the 
Irish peasantry. In pursvence of that 
policy, and of the course to which he was 
pledged, he had introduced and carried 
that great act of justice, of mercy to the 
Irish peasantry, which might be denomi- 
nated the Magna Charta of the Irish peo- 
ple, for it gave the solemn sanction of the 
Parliament and the nation to the principle 
that no man should for the future die of 
starvation in Ireland, without the responsi- 
bility resting on the Government of the 
country. He regretted extremely that a 
measure introduced last year, which might 
be considered one of the scries for placing 
at the disposal of the peasantry those large 
portions of land which were now locked 
up by the landlords, in the exercise of their 
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dog-in-the-manger policy, had not been 
successfully carried out, and looked with 
expectation to measures of a similar char- 
acter from the Government of the noble 
Lord. On one of those promised by the no- 
ble Lord—namely, that with respect to the 
relations between landlord and tenant—he 
set the highest possible value; for he be- 
lieved that to the absence of security of 
tenure, and to the uneasy feeling which 
thence arose in the minds of the people, 
might be traced the origin of all those 
crimes and disturbances which agitated the 
country. He was convinced the noble 
Lord had arrived at the true opinion on 
this point, and that the House agreed with 
him; but he doubted very much whether 
the public out of doors had reached the 
same degree of enlightenment, and he had 
heard statements and assertions which con- 
frmed him in the belief that erroneous 
impressions existed on this subject. It 
had been said that outrages in Ireland 
were confined to a very few districts, but 
he begged the House and the country not 
to lay that ‘“‘ flattering unction to their 
souls.” The system had been going on 
for the last sixty or seventy years, and 
though its effects were for the time con- 
fined to particular districts, these were but 
the local eruptions of a deep-seated, long- 
continued, and widely-spread general dis- 
ease. The constabulary returns of the 
number of agrarian outrages in 1845, pre- 
sented to the House in 1846, would prove 
this, for on looking to it he found there 
was hardly a county in Ireland in which 
cases of the kind not prevail, from 6 or 8 
in Antrim and Armagh, to 154 in Clare, 
72 in Limerick, 74 in Leitrim, and 253 
in Tipperary. The cause of the greater 
amount of disturbances in Clare, Limerick, 
and Tipperary, was, that the soil, being for 
the most part of an alluvial character, was 
suited for pasturage, and that the Jand- 
lords therefore endeavoured to diminish 
the numbers of the peasantry upon it. 
There had been thus a constant struggle 
going on for years between the people, 
anxious to obtain arable land, and the land- 
lords, who were desirous of turning it into 
pasture; or, as it might be described in 
other words, a contest between men and 
women, and bullocks and sheep, for the 
possession of the soil. Tenant-right ex- 
isted in Antrim and Armagh, and there- 
fore the number of agrarian outrages in 
those counties was less than in Clare, 
Limerick, and Tipperary, wheve, in the 
last particularly, it had been frequently 
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denied, and where ejectments were very 
frequent. He could not but quote to the 
House on this point the evidence of Mr. 
Cahill before the Devon Commission, a 
gentleman who, as Crown prosecutor in 
Tipperary, had peculiar opportunities of 
knowing the exact state of the case. He 
said— 


“T am perfectly convinced that there is no 
agrarian outrage committed but that the inha- 
bitants about know all the circumstances and 
the parties concerned. 

“ To what do you attribute that indisposition ; 
is it to terror or any other cause ?—In some de- 
gree to terror, but there is an actual indisposi- 
tion on the part of the people to give evidence. 
They believe that their own interests are bound 
up in the cause of the parties committing these 
murders, and any party giving evidence against 
them is looked upon as an enemy to the general 
class to which he belongs. 

“Do you conceive that undue protection is 
given to the parties engaged in these outrages ? 
—My impression is ‘that the occupiers of land 
—farmers and smal] tenants—will all receive a 
man that they know to have been guilty of a 
crime of that description, and that they will 
harbour him and protect him, and he is, in 
point of fact, looked upon as a better man than 
another because he has put down what they call 
a tyrant. He is sure of being received wherever 
he goes, and has the character of what they call 
a ‘ good boy.’ ” 


Another witness, equally worthy, whose 
evidence went to the same effect, was Mr. 
Maurice Collis, who had been engaged as 
agent to the estates of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and was for a long time engaged 
in compiling statistical returns. That gen- 
tleman said— 


“‘T went among the people in Tipperary, and 
when I told them the very bad name their county 
had in every part of Ireland—that I should be 
shortly in the north, and that I would searcely be 
credited when I mentioned that I trusted myself 
amongst them, a total stranger, and that too on 
inquiries about their lands, at such a late hour— 
the reply was, that there was no danger, but that 
they would not be ground down by any landlord or 
agent, and that if in other places persons acted in 
the same way, perhaps they might fare better. I 
asked about the plan adopted when leases fell in, 
or in cases of ejectment, emigration, &c. &c.; the 
answer was, no compensation or consideration. I 
stated the general system in the north; and when 
I related cases where the tenants were ejected for 
non-payment of rent, and that when the new ten- 
ant came in, he would not get the farm, nor in 
many cases would he take it, without purchasing 
the tenant’s right, and any balance which remain- 
ed, after deducting the arrears, was handed over 
to the former tenant, and unless the arrears were 


| very great, he had generally to receive a hand- 


some sum ; they said, if such a practice was adopt- 
ed in Tipperary, there would be but few murders ; 
and if the same practice was in the north amongst 
landlords and agents as in their county, they 
might be worse. I turned to one man in particu- 
lar, and said to him, ‘ You are not oppressed by 
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your landlord, yet you encourage that observation 
by your manner, and yet you well know you could 
not turn off any one of your cottiers, which I 
noted down a few minutes since, except at the 
risk of your life.’ His reply was, he did not know 
the day he or some of his friends or relations 
might be ejected. They then mentioned the 
names and cireumstances of several tenants in 
their neighbourhood who were lately served with 
ejectments, and they asked me what were these 
men to do. 

“ Did they say anything about the landlord ?— 
They did; from the statements made, I said some- 
thing about his being shot. They said he had 
been fired at three times; and when I said I 
thought Tipperary boys were better marksmen, 
some person in the crowd said he would get it 
yet. 

“ Did you gather from that conversation with 
them that what they seemed to consider as a most 
unjust practice towards them, was ejecting them 
from lands on the expiration of their leases ?— 
Yes, that was the thing they dwelt on. It is con- 
sidered a barbarous act on the part of the land- 
lord, and an equally meritorious act on the part 
of the tenant to revenge it. And, as they express 
themselves, they and their fathers before them 
toiled on the land, they knew every sod of it, they 
paid the full value of it, and were still willing to 
do so; but no men could stand and see themselves 
turned destitute and houseless on the world. In 
no observation made did I collect anything like 
an objection to pay the full value, or more than 
the full value of the land.” 

It appears that the very farmers were 
afraid of turning off their labourers, lest 
violence should be offered to themselves, or 
to those who were newly employed by 
them. All these facts tended to show that 
a state of things existed in these counties 
contrary to civilisation and to every princi- 
ple of human nature and of feeling. He 
admitted that the excuse resulting from 
starvation had been put an end to by the 
law passed last year; but the whole class 
of small holders, forming the middle class- 
es of Ireland, were exposed to be ejected 
from their holdings, turned out to utter 
destitution, and have no other refuge but 
the workhouse, or such other provision as 
was afforded by that law, of which they 
had as yet had no experience, and which, 
if not carried out more humanely than be- 
fore, would not rescue them from the ex- 
tremities of starvation. It was said that 
the present crimes were different from those 
committed on former occasions. He be- 
lieved their number was not greater, though 
perhaps the attacks had been made on a 
somewhat higher class. But let the House 
recollect the circumstances in which Ire- 
land was now placed. Last year, from 
500,000 to 1,000,000 of persons died of 
want. Was not this enough to increase 
the dread of the survivors at the present 
moment, and to induce them to grasp with 
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| still more desperation than before the sole 
source of subsistence they possessed—the 
occupation of a small portion of land? [t 
would appear to him a miracle that the 
rental of Ireland should be collected in the 
present year, and enough left for the popu. 
lation to subsist upon. The whole system 
seemed hitherto to have rested upon the 
potato; when that was destroyed, he did 
not see how it was possible for them to 
find subsistence for themselves and their 
families. The rents were formerly paid 
out of the potato crop; when that was de. 
stroyed, whence was the rent to come? 
Yet the rents which had been fixed in for- 
mer years still remained due. The value 
of the destroyed potato crop was about 
16,000,0007.—equal to the presumed ren- 
tal of Ireland. This would necessitate the 
purchase of food to a great extent; and 
having nothing from which to provide 
means of living, how were they to make 
up the rent due by them? It should be 
remembered, that the effect of the poor. 
law passed last Session was, to a certain 
extent, to induce landlords to proceed more 
rapidly than ever in the clearance of their 
estates, and get rid of the class of small 
tenants under 41. a year, whose rates were 
payable by the landlord. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Tavistock said, the only hope for 
Ireland was the wholesale and _ univer- 
sal clearance of small estates. Earl 
Fitzwilliam said, that the great evil 
was the existence of 7,000,000 cottiers, 
occupying small tracts of land with 
their cottages, and that this was an evil 
which the State ought to proceed to re- 
move as speedily as possible; that was, to 
remove the only means of existence of 
7,000,000 of the population. That, no 
doubt, was an exaggeration; but the num- 
ber of occupiers of land under ten acres 
was 600,000, and the population repre- 
sented by them, 3,000,000 or 4,000,000. 
When men of authority and influence were 
heard in high places using such language 
as that, and speaking so lightly of the 
possibility of getting rid of small occu- 
piers, removing them from the only means 
of existence at present in their possession, 
or which they could hope to possess other 
than the workhouse, he really thought they 
needed not to look further than that for 
the cause of the extraordinary increase of 
alarm which was evident in the minds of 
the peasantry of Ireland—alarm at the pros- 
pect of being turned out of their holdings, 
and sent to utter destitution. He had 
s‘d enough to justify his opinion that the 
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insecurity of tenure was the cause of those 
outrages. It was not only the cause of 
agrarian outrages, but of the other evils 
which existed in Ireland. What were the 
most prominent evils afflicting that coun- 
try? The want of industry in the peas- 
antry, and, at the same time, the mise- 
rable state of cultivation prevailing. These 
evils were to be referred to the same 
cause. The peasantry did not exert them- 
selves, because they were not allowed to 
reap the fruits of their labour; therefore 
Ireland did not produce one-fourth of what 
it might produce. It was notorious that 
when a small farmer took a tract of land, 
and brought it by the sweat of his brow 
into a state to produce profitable returns, 
in many instances the landlord or his agent 
came down upon it, and made him pay an 
inereased rent for the farm, thus appro- 
priating all the increased produce which 
could be grown by his exertions. If a 
single instance of that kind occurred in a 
district, of course it indisposed all the 
peasants to make improvements, in their 
anxiety lest they might be made to pay a 
double rent. Hence it was, that if they 
made a little money, they laid it in a bag 
in the corner of their house, and refused 
to make any improvements, which it would 
be easy to effect from one end of Ireland 
to the other. He might produce instances 
from Tipperary and other parts of Ireland 
of the rent being doubled the very first 
year. The great evil was the refusal to 
give encouragement to the peasantry to 
improve the land, on which otherwise they 
would be glad to spend their labour. The 
remedy, therefore, was to give them secu- 
rity of tenure, and, in the words of the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) last year, 
“to place more at the disposal of the 
peasantry of Ireland the land which it was 
80 great an object of desire with them to 
possess.”’ That pointed to a better law of 
tenure, and a measure he had long advo- 
eated—the placing the waste lands at their 
disposal. He could prove that there was 
not a single district in Ireland, not the 
most distressed that had been named, 
which could not be made to maintain its 
population, if proper means were adopted 
to encourage their industry. He might 
mention one case which furnished a curious 
instance of this. Last Session a Commit- 
tee was appointed in the other House to 
examine the question of removing a large 
Proportion of the population of Ireland to 
the colonies. It seemed to be the object 
of the noble Lord who presided to make 
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out a case that Ireland was not able to 
support its population, and, consequently, 
that emigration was absolutely necessary. 
Questions were asked of several witnesses 
as to a union which was represented to af- 
ford the most striking example of a sur- 
plus population—that of Glenties, in Done- 
gal, with a population of 43,000 souls, 
and a rental of only 16,000/. a year. Of 
course, putting the case thus, those who 
were not acquainted with the circum- 
stances said there could be only one re- 
medy—emigration. That was an instance 
of a fallacy very common, that of judging 
the means of Ireland for supporting its 
population by the rental which was now 
taken from the country; whereas the very 
fact of a low rental proved that its re- 
sources were not half developed, and the 
rental might be doubled if a proper use 
were made of them. Father Mathew was 
examined on the point, and stated that he 
knew Glenties well; that there was no 
district in Ireland which presented such 
resources for the employment of the la- 
bouring population; that there were many 
thousands of acres of waste land in the 
neighbourhood which might be made ex- 
tremely profitable for the maintenance of 
the people, and that the farmers told him 
the cost of reclaiming it was 87. an acre 
less than the value of the crop which might 
be raised from it; but that if they reclaim- 
ed it, they had no security against being 
turned out of their farms directly. He 
might refer to many other instances to 
show how the insecurity of their tenure 
operated. Mayo was capable of maintain- 
ing in comfort and happiness the whole of 
its now miserable population. There were 
in that county 1,200,000 acres, of which 
only 500,000 were in cultivation; and 
500,000 of the waste had been declared 
by Mr. Griffiths to be capable of profitable 
cultivation. These were the grounds on 
which he believed that nothing more was 
wanting to remedy the miserable condition 
of the tenantry—the uncertainty of their 
condition—which led to agrarian outrages, 
and the poverty of the country, than 
placing at the disposal of the peasantry 
some of those lands at present lying waste. 
This would enable the population to live 
without coming on the resources of Eng- 
land. The hon. Gentleman quoted, in 
support of his views, a letter of the late 
Mr. Drummond. It was for the Govern- 
ment and the Legislature to interfere to 
limit and define the rights of the landlords, 
and enable the tenantry to carry on the 
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cultivation of their native soil in such a|the way of bringing offenders to justice, 
manner as to obtain subsistence for their | was the impossibility of procuring evidence, 
industry, without being detruded from the | arising from the sympathy of the peasantry 
surface of the land, and driven over, as| with the criminal. Class legislation had 
they must otherwise be, to this country, in| produced much evil in Ireland. Among 
numbers far exceeding those of last year. | the landlords, however, were many who 
He was not opposing the measures of Her | had done their duty; but one bad landlord 
Majesty’s Government; his only object was | often was the cause of the good landlord 
to press on Government and Parliament | being made to suffer. There were two 
the necessity of taking the most vigorous, | matters mentioned in the report of Lord 
prompt, and determined means of putting | Devon’s Commission, to which the disor. 
an end to those crimes which were so| ganisation of the social condition of the 
deeply to be deplored. lower classes in Ireland had been chiefly 

Mr. SCULLY said, that though no one | attributed—namely, the want of educa- 
attempted to deny that crime and outrage | tion, and the want of employment of the 
prevailed to a great extent in Ireland, he} people. And there was very little doubt 
felt bound to state that in Tipperary crime | but that the evil of the existing state of 
was restricted within small districts. The/ things in that country had been ‘much 
condition of that county had often been | aggravated by those two causes. What 
alluded to in the debate; and on a former | greater inducements could there be to the 
occasion the hon. Baronet the Member for perpetration of crime than ignorance and 
Marylebone (Sir B. Hall) had noticed with | idleness. The hon. Member who had last 
some severity the language which had been | addressed the House had drawn a melan- 
used by a Roman Catholic clergyman at a | choly but a too faithful picture of the 
public meeting in that county. At that condition of that country. With the 
mecting he had been a spectator, a promi- | knowledge, then, which the House _pos- 
nent spectator, and he could state upon | sessed of the evils resulting from the ill- 
his conscience that the effect of the speech | regulated relations between landlord and 
—the whole speech—upon him, was, that | tenant, the want of enlightenment, and 
it was intended to repress outrage and | the absence of productive or profitable la- 
crime. The words wore not, perhaps, | bour, ought not the attention of the Legis- 
such as he himself should have used, had | lature in the first instance to be mainly 
he spoken on the occasion; but he must | devoted to those questions ? With respect 
again state that the substance of the | to the proposed Bill, he was not averse to 
speech, as delivered, was such as led to| such a provision as that which was made 
the impression that its object was the re-|in the first clause, for the granting of 
pression of crime. With respect to the/ licences to possess arms. . But with re- 
Bill before the House, he must say that he | spect to those provisions for the expenses 
did not think it would be effectual for the | of the increased constabulary force which 
suppression of crime. He thought that| might be appointed, he thought these 
the vigorous application of the ordinary | were in some degree unjust, as by them 
law would have effected all the objects | the innocent would be made to pay for the 
contemplated by this Bill. Te had read | crimes of the guilty. He considered the 
in a newspaper published in the county | punishment also which was attached to 
which he had the honour to represent, | some of the offences created by the Bill 
that the number of criminals in the gaol| was excessive; and he objected to the 
of the county town (Clonmel) was 350, | great powers which were placed in the 
and that of those 19 were cases of mur-}hands of the Lord Lieutenant. Such 
der. Why, he asked, should not a special | powers might, perhaps, be safely entrusted 
commission be sent down for the trial of |to such a nobleman as the present Lord 
these men? Why could they not adopt a| Lieutenant of Ireland; but who could tell 
course similar to that which they pursued | how soon they might devolve upon an in- 
when disturbances occurred in Wales, in| dividual not capable of exercising them 
1843? From the evidence given before| with so much moderation and judgment. 
the Devon Commission, it fully appeared|The power, too, which it placed in the 
that these outrages were generally con-| hands of the police he considered objec- 
nected with questions rejating to the occu-| tionable; however, generally, that body 
pation of land. It was their duty, then, | might be accounted as disereet and excel- 
in the first instance, to root out the cause | lent a force as ever carried arms. It be- 
of crime. One of the great difficulties in| hoved the Legislature, therefore, to be 
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cautious in entrusting such extraordinary | his peace when he found the court was 
powers as those given by the proposed |with him. It had been said that there 
measure to parties who might, perhaps, | was no expression of public feeling in this 
abuse them. He would not offer any fur-| country against the proposed Bill. Now 
ther opposition to the Bill going into Com- | that he (Mr. O’Connor) denied, for had he 
mittee, but would reserve to himself the | not presented a petition, most numerously 
right of amending such parts of it in de- | signed, against it? For his own part, he 
tail as seemed to him objectionable. was opposed to the Bill, because it was a 
Mr. O’FLAHERTY agreed with the direct violation of the principles of the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, that | British constitution; and, more than all, 
it would not be attended with any good | because it was unaccompanied by remedial 
practical result to offer any further opposi- | measures. Ile thought the existing law was 
tion to the Motion for going into Commit- | sufficiently severe. It appeared to him, see- 
tee on the Bill. For his own part, he did | ing that so many hon. Gentlemen opposite 
not think the Bill would remedy the evils | who might be expected to speak on this ques- 
it was intended to meet. Te concurred in | tion, were silent on the subject, that the 
the opinion expressed by the hon. Member | Government must have mesmerised or elec- 
for Stroud (Mr. P. Serope) that those evils | trified, or used some mysterious influence 
were deeply rooted, and he thought that of that sort over them, to keep them from 
legislation should at once, and in the first | expressing their opinions on the present 
instance, be directed towards the settle- | measure. 
ment of the relations between landlord and| Mr. REYNOLDS was not one of those 
tenant in that country; and a measure of | hon. Members who had been mesmerised, 
such a kind would do more towards pro- | and as he had voted against the Bill in all 
ducing peace and tranquillity in Ireland | its stages, he begged to throw himself on 
than such a Bill as the present. He ap-|the indulgence of the House, while he 
proved of the poor-law in Ireland; and he briefly explained the motives by which he 
thought, with a few amendments, that it | was influenced in the course which he had 
might be made to work very beneficially. | pursued. He did not intend to offer any 
He thought it would be advantageous, for | factious opposition to the Bill. He had 
instance, to confine to the respective town- | not been sent to that House for factious 
lands the poor of each, and then a good | objects; and, therefore, he would not ob- 
man would not be obliged to bear the ex-| ject to the Bill going into Committee, 
pense caused by a neighbour’s delinquen-| where he hoped it might be improved as 
cies or defaleations in his duty. much as possible. He had to express his 
Mr. O'CONNOR would not have in-/| deep regret, however, that the Government 
truded upon the attention of the House, | had at all introduced that Bill. He was 
but for something which had fallen from | opposed to the Bill both on constitutional 
the hon. and gallant Colonel the Member | grounds and because of its inutility. Let 
for Armagh (Sir W. Verner), and from the | him remind the House that since the time 
hon. Member for Stroud (Mr. P. Serope). lof the Union of the two countries the 
The observations of the former hon. and | Imperial Legislature had passed no less 











gallant Member must have made the right /than about thirty Coercion Bills for Ire- 
hon. Baronet the Secretary of State for Hand. Every year brought its Coercion 
the Home Department (Sir G. Grey), pray ; Bill as regular as any annual enactment. 
to God to defend him from his friends. He | It had been said that the present was a 


comparatively mild measure. Now, he did 
speech, however, furnished the strongest | not think it was such a milk-and-water 
possible reasons why remedial measures | measure as the right hon. Baronet at the 
should be introduced for Ireland instead of | head of the Home Department had de- 
coercive ones. That the landlords of Ire-| scribed it, for in its 17th Clause, for in- 
land would use the powers of the proposed | stance, it enacted the incorporation with 
Bill to serew out higher rents from their | itself of one or two former Coercion Bills, 
unfortunate tenantry, he very much fear- | the provisions of which it would have been 
ed. But he believed they would have been | well to have set forth. But even in intro- 
in Committee then upon the Bill but for | ducing this measure the right hon. Baronet 
the speech of the hon. and gallant Mem-| (Sir G. Grey) had acknowledged that 
ber for Armagh—a speech which proved| crime in Ireland had considerably di- 
that the hon. and gallant Member was not |minished in the present year of 1847, as 


4 judicious counsel, for he should have held | compared with the preceding one of 1846, 


thought that the hon. Member for Stroud’s | 
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The crimes of the Irish aristocracy against 
the Irish people were so notorious that he 
doubted very much whether any person 
who denied their existence would be be- 
lieved; although he freely admitted that 
there were in Ireland some landlords who 
for benevolence and kindly feeling might 
bear a comparison with the best landlords 
of this country. But he did not mean to 
say that the landlords were the only op- 
pressors of the poor of Ireland. He be- 
lieved that there were many more oppres- 
sors of the poor of that country clothed in 
frieze than clothed in broad cloth. He be- 
lieved that the most unrelenting enemies of 
the Irish poor were the members of the class 
immediately above them ; and he was not 
surprised to find that a portion, at least, 
of that class were in favour of the Bill be- 
fore the House. He would vote against 
this Bill, because he believed it would be 
inoperative for the punishment of the 
guilty, while it contained provisions that 
would enable those who had the adminis- 
tration of the law to inculpate the innocent. 
It had not been found necessary to sus- 
pend the constitution in England when 
the insurrection under Frost and Jones 
took place in Wales—an act amounting to 
high treason; nor was the constitution 


suspended in the case of the Rebecca 
riots in Wales, or the disturbances in the 


North in 1842. In all those eases the 
ordinary law was found sufficient, the only 
extraordinary steps taken by Government 
being the appointment of special commis- 
sioners to mect the various cases. The 
same course was followed when the Terry 
Alt disturbances occurred in Ireland, and 
also when the Queen’s County and Kil- 
kenny county were in a disturbed state. 
Then why was a special commission not 
tried now? The House had been in- 
formed by an hon. Member that 300 
prisoners were lying in Tipperary awaiting 
trial. Could not a special commission he 
appointed for the trial of those prisoners ¢ 
Tle was satisfied that such a course would 
have a better effect than a dozen Coercion 
Bills. Je opposed the Bill also because it 
would encourage the spy system, which 
would be a great cause of increasing crime 
in Ireland. It would, in fact, be hold- 
ing out a premium not for the prevention, 
but the encouragement of crime. The 


12th Clause of the Bill would not pos- | 


sess the negative merit of being inopera- 
tive of evil. He feared that it would be 
productive of very great mischief, inas- 
much as that it would promote such infa- 
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mous occurrences as the conspiracies of 
Shinrone and Doneraile, and afford g 
fatal facility for the diabolical operations 
of those miscreants whose object it was to 
spread disunion through the country, and 
to distribute the money which that House 
entrusted to the Executive Government for 
the administration of justice in a deliberate 
attempt, not to prevent crime, but to 
foster and encourage it. While on the 
subject of blood-money, he would take oe. 
casion to express his conviction that until 
the Government came to the determination 
of never again devoting one penny of the 
public money to such a purpose, they might 
expect to have from year to year an abun- 
dant crop of agrarian crime and outrage 
in Ireland. That department of the police 
system which was known as the detective 
force, was, in his opinion, the very nursery 
and hotbed of crime. It was his con- 
scientious conviction that it was an atro- 
cious system—an execrable and infamous 
system, and he would never hesitate to de- 
clare his unqualified abhorence of it. The 
principle of the British constitution was, 
that it was better that ninety-nine guilty 
men should escape, than that one innocent 
man should suffer ; but the principle of 
the detective system was, that the immo- 
lation of ninety-nine innocent men was as 
nothing compared with the punishment 
of a single offender. No country could be 
free, happy, or contented where the blood- 
money system prevailed. The right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment made in the speech with which 
he introduced the present measure, a grave 
and solemn allusion to the frequency of the 
offence of writing threatening letters. Do- 
cuments of that menacing character he 
(Mr. Reynolds) had himself occasionally 
received; but he invariably had found that 
their style of composition was admirable, 
and that the handwriting was better still— 
a fact which favoured the supposition that 
they had been penned by persons of 
greater intelligence, and in a higher sphere 
of life than the peasant population. He 
would take leave to warn the right hon. 
Baronet against attaching too great im- 
portance to such communications. Ten to 
one they were written by some officer of 
police. Why, such things had occurred 
before now—witness Doneraile and Shin- 
rone—and why should they not again‘ 
Nothing in life was easier than to get up 
a manufactory of such letters. At all 
events, it was grossly unjust to malign 
the whole character of the Irish people 0 
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account of such proceedings. With re- 
spect to the Bill itself, he was not san- 
guine enough to believe that any exertions 
of his, or of the minority with whom he 
acted, could bring about its defeat. Un- 
fortunately its fate was inevitable. He 
saw clearly enough from the temper of the 
House that the Bill would pass, not in all 
its integrity—for it would be ludicrous to 
couple the word with such a measure—but 
in all its native deformity. He had no 
doubt but that even a more severe measure 
would be sure to receive the assent of the 
House. He had heard one hon. Gentle- 
man, of a peculiarly beneficent turn of 
mind, observe, that if the task of drawing 
up a Coercion Bill for Ireland had been 
assiened to him he would have concen- 
trated in one measure the accumulated 
virus of every other Coercion Bill that had 
ever passed, and presented the Irish peo- 
ple with the very essence of coercion. If 
the present Bill were likely to confer any 
permanent benefit on Ireland, he would 
not resist it; but he believed in his con- 
science it would have no such effect. It 
would not disarm the marauder or murderer; 
but it would leave the well-meaning farmer 
or gentleman at the mercy of the murderer, 
who if he could not get arms by peaceable 
means, would procure them on any terms. 
If the Government had come forward and 
proposed to define what classes in Ireland 
should be permitted the use of arms, he 
would have voted with them. He would 
willingly give his sanction to a law to enact 
that no man in Ireland should be per- 
mitted to keep arms, unless a man rated 
to the relief of the poor. He did not see 
the benefit of giving arms to a man unless 
he had a dwelling to protect. After fixing 
the qualification at 5/., he would enact 
that no man should be permitted to carry 
arms beyond the precincts of his farm or 
property, unless he were licensed to kill 
game; and he would make it a misde- 
meanor for any man to carry arms, un- 
less expressly privileged, at night. He 
was of opinion that the Government were 
wrong in not having applied a legislative 
remedy to the undue possession of arms 
before now. The present measure ought 
at least to have been accompanied by some 
remedial enactments. When he received 
4summons to attend in that House, on 
the 18th of last month, he had hoped that 
his presence had been required to assist in 
Preparing some such measure, but he had 
been grievously disappointed. A Land- 
lord and Tenant Bill, a Bill to facilitate 





the sale of encumbered estates, and a Bill 
to revise the grand jury laws, had all been 
promised, and would all be excellent in 
their way; but not one of them would af- 
ford any immediate relief for destitution in 
Ireland. He repudiated the intention of 
begging money for his countrymen in that 
House. If his country got fair play, and 
were wisely and honestly governed, she 
would be well able to support her own 
poor. Last night he had heard a noble 
Lord speak of the quantity of money voted 
for the relief of Irish distress. He held 
in his hand a Parliamentary paper contain- 
ing the particulars, and he found certainly 
a very large sum voted for that purpose. 
He found an amount of 10,942,000. voted, 
of which 7,815,0000. had been expended. 
Of this he might say that 3,500,0000. 
were in the nature of a grant, and the re- 
mainder in the nature of aloan. He had 
heard much said of the liberality of Eng- 
land, and no man entertained a more ex- 
aggerated, notion of that liberality than he 
did. He had the honour of reckoning 
many Englishmen amongst his most stead- 
fast friends; but anything might be ex- 
aggerated, and so might English liberality. 
It must not be forgotten that the sum 
voted was to come out of the Consolidated 
Fund, to which the people of Ireland and 
Scotland contributed, and therefore the 
sum of which they made a present to Ire- 
land was partly chargeable on herself, and 
the enormous balance was chargeable upon 
Trish lands and railroads, and very pro- 
perly so. He was by no means prepared 
to rob the English Exchequer, or encroach 
on the revenues of any part of the United 
Kingdom; but it had been admitted that 
the potato failure was an imperial calamity, 
and that it should be borne by the imperial 
resources. lad that promise been kept ? 
It had not. If so, the whole sum ought 
to be debited to the Consolidated Fund. 
He was not now casting any blame on the 
collective wisdom, but merely wished to dis- 
pel the illusion that England had made Ire- 
land a presentof 10,000,000/. England had 
made Ireland a present of 3,500,000/. or 
4,000,0007. [Mr. B. Coctrane: What did 
the British Association do ?] He was asked 
what the British Association had done. He 
answered with pleasure that they had con- 
tributed avery large sum. The British As- 
sociation had done towards his country 
what the British people always had done 
in a time of calamity—they had opened 
their purses. He was glad that he had 
been asked the question, because it en- 
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abled him to answer it there as he had an- | If the Bill was to pass, it mattered little 
swered it elsewhere. Any influence which | whether it became law on the Ist of Jany. 
he might enjoy among his fellow-country- | ary or on the Ist of May. If it were q 
men he had invariably used for the purpose | good Bill, the sooner it passed the better, 
of impressing on their minds that, in the | He believed it to be a bad Bill; and if jt 
hour of calamity, when it had pleased the | were a bad Bill, and likely to work ill, the 
Almighty to visit them with famine and | sooner it passed the better, because the 
pestilence, their best and stanchest friends } sooner would his prophecy be realised. 
were the people of England. He hoped CotoxeL ACTON regretted the delay 
he had satisfied the hon. Member. [Mr. | which had been interposed to going into 
B. Cocnrane: Hear, hear!] He trusted| Committee. He hoped that the Billy would 
also that he should have the benefit of his | have the desired effect, though he greatly 
vote and assistance when measures of ame-| feared that it would fall short i In conse. 
lioration and substantial benefit should be | quence of the intimidation of juries. He 
introduced for the relief of the people of | believed that juries would be always ready 
Ireland in that House. He was no advo- | to do their duty if they could do so with 
cate of violence to any one; but when his/ safety: but he had conversed with many 
countrymen, as a body, were branded as! who told him they were apprehensive that 
assassins and murderers, he must not be they would not be able to do so under the 
surprised if a shout of defiance was echoed | threats to which they were subjected. 
from the rock of Cashel. He trusted all! House in Committee. 

would combine to neutralise those feelings} On the Ist Clause, 

of bitterness which had proved the bane of | Mr. J. O'CONNELL complained that 
his country. He regretted to observe a | this clause was at variance with the state- 
disposition to indulge in strong expressions | ment made by the right hon. Baronet the 
against the people, to screen the landlords, | Secretary of State for the Home Depart. 
who, in his opinion, were the cause of that | ment in introducing the Bill, who professed 
misgovernment to which might be traced | an intention of confining its compulsory 
the agrarian outrages which had disgraced provisions to those districts in which out- 
Ireland; and he acknowledged with regret | rage prevailed. The etiect of the clause, 
that the oppressions of the landlords and jas it stood, would be to subject, at the 
the murders which had followed, might be | pleasure of one man, the most peaceable 
placed in the relation of cause and “effect. districts in Ireland, where crime and out- 
The robbery of the hon. Member for Bolton, | 1 rage had been unknown within the memory 
in W: ales, had been referred to, on which} of man, to all the pains and penalties eon- 
occasion it was said the people had lent tained in the Bill. He moved an Amend- 
their willing assistance to secure the crim- | ment to insert words limiting the operation 
inals; and it had been asked if the same | of the Bill to those districts in which crime 
thing could have happened in Ireland. The | and outrage had occurred. 

same thing had happened in Ireland, he| Mr. R. M. FOX objected to the clause, 
would show. Mr. Pryme, a pay clerk of | because he conceived it was so partial in its 
the Board of Works, was travelling in a| operation that it would tend to extend crime 
jaunting car from Kilkenny to a place; instead of preventing it. Ile begged to 
called Bennett’s Bridge, when he was at- | ask the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
tacked by highway robbers, who fired at | had taken “this subject into consideration, 
him and his party. The encounter ended | and whether he had in contemplation any 
in the robbery and murder of Mr. Pryme. | measure for preventing the extension of 
How did the people | act? They assisted the | crime into those districts that are now 
authorities in pursuing the murderer rs, who | peaceable ¢ 

were taken, convicted, and executed. He | Sm GEORGE GREY remarked, that 
had been in the habit of travelling with | the object of the Dill was to lessen the 
large sums of money in all parts of Ireland | facilities which now exist for the commis- 
for eight years past; and although this fact | sion of crime, and to lead to the detection 
was known to the people, he “had never | of those who are guilty of crime. The 
been attacked or molested. This was a hon. Gentleman the Member for Limerick 
proof that crime in Ireland was of an ex- had said, that on getting leave to intro- 
clusively agrarian character. He repeated , duce the Bill, it was stated that it should 
that it was not his intention to offer any have but a partial application; but he (Sit 
factious opposition to the Bill. He threw, George Grey) remembered that he dis 
all the responsibility on the Government. | tinetly stated that the partial application 
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might be extended to any part of Ireland 
in which, in the opinion of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and the Privy Council, the Bill 
ought to be enforced. With regard to the 
observations of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Longford, he (Sir G. Grey) did 
certainly hope that the commission of crime 
did not arise from the mere sanguinary 
wish to take away life. He considered 
there might be causes which led to the 
commission of those crimes in some parts 
of Ireland that were not in operation in 
other parts of the country; but if the crime 
extended to those districts where such 
causes did not prevail, no measure could 
be too severe to put down such a system. 

Mr. FOX believed, as had been observed 
on a previous night by the hon. Member 
for Mayo, that in general those crimes 
were committed by persons who were not 
under the control of any authority; he 
considered that they would emigrate, when 
they found it expedient, to other districts, 
and could be had in many instances for 
purchasing them. 

The Committee divided on the question 
that the words be inserted:—Ayes 4; 
Noes 203: Majority 199. 


List of the Ayes, 


O’Connor, F. 
Reynolds, J. 
TELLERS. 


O’Connell, M. J. 


Meagher, T. 
O’Brien, T. 


O'Connell, J. 


[It seems unnecessary to insert the Noes. } 
Remaining clauses of the Bill agreed to. 
Mr. BAINES then proposed the clause, 

of which he had given notice, to the effect 

that accessaries after the fact to murder 
and attempt to murder may be tried and 
punished, although the principals may not 


have been convicted or taken.” The hon. 
and learned Member explained that there 
was no defect in the law as it stood with 
respect to accessaries before the fact; for, 
by the 9th of George IV. they were liable 
to be convicted, although the principal 
might not have been convicted or taken. 
Upto that time an accessary before the 
fact could in no case be convicted, unless 
the principal was rendered amenable to 
justice. If, therefore, a murderer had 
escaped, the accessary before the fact could 
not be touched. The House would scarcely 
believe that when that defect in the law 
was remedied as regarded accessaries be- 
fore the fact, the same defect was suffered 
to remain with respect to accessaries after 
the fact, so that now if a principal were 
not fortheoming for trial, you could not 
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touch a hair of the head of an accessary 
after the fact, and by the law he would 
literally go scot free. He conceived this 
point of great importance as regarded Ire- 
land, where there was a general sympathy 
with offenders, and an inclination to screen 
them from justice, and he trusted the Go- 
vernment would embrace the opportunity 
of removing so serious a defect from the 
law both of England and Ireland. 

Clause brought up and read a first time. 

On the question that it be read a second 
time, 

CotoxEL SIBTHORP considered the 
country was greatly obliged to the hon. 
and learned Member for the introduction 
of the clause. He had not intended to give 
any kind of support to Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters in this Bill, which he considered one 
of the most milk-and-water and cowardly 
Bills ever introduced to the notice of that 
House; but his resolution had been changed 
from reflecting on the necessity of seeking 
out and punishing accessaries after the 
fact of murder. He thought some mea- 
sure ought to be devised to reach those 
gentlemen in soft raiment who preached 
peace, but who had anything but peace in 
their hearts. Ile had no hesitation in 
saying that when men were denounced 
from the altar, let those who denounced 
them be hung—or Ict them be transported 
for life. He thought that the clause pro- 
posed would be of great value to this Bill. 
Unless a measure ten times more coercive 
were adopted, the state of Ireland would 
be ten times worse than it was. 

Clause read a second time, and ordered 
to be added to the Bill. 

House resumed. 

Report to be received to-morrow. 

House adjourned at One o’clock. 


(Ireland) —Report. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, December 11, 1847. 


Minutes.) Pusiic Bitts.— Reported.—Crime and Out- 
rage (Ireland). 

PeTiTIONs PRESENTED. By Mr. Ricardo, from Worcester, 
for Removal of Jewish Disabilities.-- By Lord D. Stuart, 
from Ayr, for Alteration of Law relating to Turnpike 
Roads (Scotland). 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND) 
REPORT. 

On the Order of the Day for bringing 
up the Report on the Crime and Outrage 
(Ireland) Bill, 

Mr. J. O’?CONNELL said, he did not 
mean to oppose the reception of the Re- 
port, as the feeling of the House had been 
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so strongly expressed with reference to the 
Bill; but he hoped he should not be con- 
sidered as interposing any improper ob- 
stacle to the progress of the measure if on 
Monday he felt it his duty to take the sense 
of the House on the third reading, in order 
to show distinctly that the House had not 
thought fit to adopt remedial measures 
before applying coercive measures to Ire- 
land. 

The Report, with Amendment, was re- 
ceived. Bill to be read a third time. 

Tlouse adjourned at a quarter 
Twelve o'clock. 


Spiritual Destitution 


past 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, December 13, 1847. 


Minutes.] Took the Oaths.—Several Lords. 

PvBiic BiLts.—1* Crime and Outrage (Ireland), 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Lord Stanley, from the Pres- 
bytery of Brechin, Forfar, and Bishops Caundle, Dorset, 
against the Admission of Jews into Parliament.—From 
Toxteth, near Liverpool, and Folkestone, for the Remo- 
val of Jewish Disabilities. —By the Duke of Richmond, 
from Provost and Town Council of Ayr, for Inquiry into 
the present System of making Roads and Bridges in 
Scotland.— From Tylehurst, and other places, for the 
Imposition of Heavy Penalties on all Roman Catholic 
Priests who shall Denounce Persons from the Altar.— 
From Clerks and other Officers connected with the Ad- 
ministration of the Poor Laws, that Boards of Guardians 
may be Empowered to Grant them Superannuation Al- 
lowances,—From Merchants of Edinburgh, against the 
Laws relating to the Currency introduced in the years 
1844 and 1845, and especially the Act to Regulate the 
Issue of Bank Notes in Seotland.—By the Bishop of 
Exeter, from the Mayor and others of Devonport, and 
Diocese of Exeter, complaining of the Spiritual Destitu- 
tion of the Town, and for the Adoption of Measures to 
remedy the Evil. 


SPIRITUAL DESTITUTION OF 
DEVONPORT, 

The Bisnor of EXETER, in pursuance 
of the notice which he had given, begged 
leave to call the attention of their Lord- 
ships to the petition which he held in his 


hand, which showed a case of singular des- | 


titution and singular hardship, and he 
would add singular fraud, but not fraud 
that in the slightest degree he connected 
with Her Majesty’s Government. It was 
fraud that had arisen, perhaps, not from 
the fault of any Government in particular, 
but from the unhappy system which was 
very prevalent in the administration of 
affairs in this country. Things were per- 
mitted to flow on in the course in which 
they happened to be until the evils result- 
ing from them were absolutely intolerable. 
The present case related to the spiritual 
destitution of three ecclesiastical districts 
recently established in the town of Devon- 
port, and was the petition of the Ministers 
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of the three newly constituted ecclesiastical 
districts, and the Mayor and Magistrates 
of the borough of Devonport. It showed 
that within the fortifications of Devonport 
were contained 27,000 persons, 26,000 of 
whom, so dense was the population, were 
crowded within a space of less than one. 
fifth part of a square mile. There was no 
town in England that approached to this 
in density of population. In London the 
population was 50,000 to every square 
mile; in Liverpool, 100,000. But in De. 
vonport the population was in proportion 
of 130,000 to the square mile. The pe- 
titioners stated that within the limits in. 
habited by this population, there were no 
parochial church or chapels, there being 
only two proprietary chapels, having no 
free seats except the pews which might be 
found in the passages and corridors of the 
building. The districts of which the pe- 
titioners were the ministers contained not 
fewer than 18,000 souls, wholly unprovided 
with any church or chapel whatever. These 
were assigned as districts, under the 6th and 
7th Vict., commonly called Sir R. Peel’s 
Act; one condition of the establishment of 
such districts was that there should not be 
a consecrated church or chapel within 
them. Their Lordships would see that 
these three districts contained, on an aver- 
age, each 6,000 souls, without any church 
or chapel whatsoever. The only free 
schools accessible to the population were a 
ragged school and a free day-school for the 
sons of seamen, and of pensioned and re- 
tired soldiers, fishermen, and watermen; 
but it was, of course, impossible that the 
three clergymen of the Church of England 
who had the spiritual care of so enormous 
a population could devote any attention to 
the administration of religious instruction 
in those schools. But this was not all. 
The want of the ministration of the Church 
had been in no way supplied by the labour 
of other classes of Christian teachers. 
In the several Dissenting meeting-houses 
within the town, the accommodation for 
those who were unable to pay was very 
small. He would not wound the feelings 
of their Lordships by telling them of facts 
which had fallen within his own knowledge 
—these facts became more disastrous— 
they had a more imperative claim upon the 
attention of Parliament and of the Govern- 
ment, because they were connected with 
the sufferings of those men upon whom 
our greatest temporal interests depended, 
for these 18,000 sailors chiefly had retired 
pensions after having long been in the set 
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yice of the country. This state of things 
attached to a population which had been 
created altogether by the demands of our 
naval and military service, and had the 
strongest claim on the Government of the 
country; and it seemed as if they were ab- 
solutely cut off from the sympathies of 
men. He had endeavoured, two years 
ago, to obtain a subscription to provide 
some relief for this fearful destitution; but 
his applications had frequently been met 
by the observation that, under the cireum- 
stances, it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to come forward and afford the means 
of religious instruction. It was certainly | 
impossible, from the general poverty of the | 
people, that they could contribute anything 
like the sum requisite for the erection of 
three churches, which would not be less 
than 15,0007. The petitioners, in con- 
clusion, prayed the House to give them its 
powerful support, urging their case on the 
attention of the Government. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE ob- 
served that it was quite unnecessary for | 
him to say that the subject was worthy 
the consideration of Government. No} 
doubt the right rev. Prelate had made a| 
correct statement of facts; but the only 
means of remedy was that of a special 








grant; and the question would be, would 
the House of Commons be satisfied that 
there was sufficient evidence to make such 


agrant? He could not say how far this 
case was to be distinguished from others; | 
but that it would receive every attention 
no one could doubt. 

House adjourned. 
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nor, from the County of Mayo, for Relief (Ireland).—By 
Mr. O’Flaherty, from Inhabitants of Galway, for making 
a Packet Station of Galway Bay. 


DR. HAMPDEN—THE BISHOPS’ 
REMONSTRANCE. 


Mr. C. LUSHINGTON: Seeing the 
noble Lord the First Minister in his place, 
I beg to ask him a question relating to a 
correspondence which I have seen in one 
of to-day’s newspapers, which correspond- 
ence comprises a letter bearing the signa- 
tures of certain right rev. Prelates of the 
Established Church, apparently interfering 
with the just prerogative of Her Majesty, 
as supreme head of the Established Church, 
and contains also a letter stated to be writ- 
ten in reply by the noble Lord. I beg to 
ask him whether that correspondence is 
authentic, and justly and correctly ascribed 
to the parties in question ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: In answer to the 
hon. Gentleman’s question, I have to say, 
that, excepting an error of no great conse- 
quence in one of the paragraphs of my 
letter, that the copy of the letter written 
by some of the right rev. the Bishops and 
of my answer is correct. I did not insert 
that correspondence in the newspaper, but 
it is authentic. 


THE DEFENCES OF THE COUNTRY. 


Lorp J. RUSSELL: The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Middlesex has given 
notice of a Motion, for which I believe no 
day is fixed, with respect to the defences 
of the country. I shall have shortly after 
the recess to state, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, both what has been done and 
what is proposed to be done upon that im- 
portant matter; and it seems to me that 
it would be better for the public interest 
that the subject should come from a Mem- 
ber of the Government, than that it should 
be brought forward by an independent 
Of course, if the 


| hon. Member is not satified with my state- 


ment, it will be in his power, at any time, 
to make his Motion; but I have to request 


‘of him that he will postpone it till he has 


heard that statement. 
Mr. B. OSBORNE could have no hesi- 
tation in complying with the request. 


THE BANK AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. PATTISON wished to put a ques- 
tion to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who had stated, a few days since, that 
the stipulation in the Government letter to 
the Bank for a participation in the profit 
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to be derived from the measure sanctioned 
by that letter, was very much the sugges- 
tion of the Bank authorities. Would the 
right hon. Gentleman state who were the 
Bank authorities from whom it emanated ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER thought it would be convenient if 
hon. Members would be kind enough to 
give previous notice of questions, especi- 
ally when other persons out of the House 
were concerned. But he had no objection 
to answer the question. The Governor 
and Deputy Governor of the Bank were 
with him frequently during the period al- 
luded to, and in conversation they and he 
agreed that it would be better that that 
condition should be inserted in the letter 
of the Government to the Bank. 

Mr. PATTISON had seen them that 
morning, and understood from them that 
they were no parties to this stipulation, 
and it was in consequence of that that he 
put his question. 


CORN AND NAVIGATION LAWS. 


In answer to a question by Mr. SAN- 
DARS, 

The CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was not the intention of the 


Government to propose the further suspen- 
sion of the Corn and Navigation Laws. 


BLOCKADE OF THE RIVER PLATE. 

Mr. T. BARING begged to ask the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs a question relative to our 
commercial relations with Buenos Ayres. 
The noble Lord would recollect that in the 
Speech from the Throne, on the 22nd of 
January, 1846, allusions were made to the 
difficulties that existed to the commerce of 
all nations by reason of the warfare that 
afflicted the States of the Rio de la Plata; 
and it was said that, in conjunction with 
the King of the French, this country was 
endeavouring to effect the pacification of 
these States. The British blockade had 
been removed; but the French blockade 
still continued, and had been the cause of 
great inconvenience and loss to those who 
were engaged in carrying on trade with 
Buenos Ayres. Ships destined to Buenos 
Ayres were obliged to unload their cargoes 
at Montevideo, and there pay ship dues 
amounting to several thousand pounds. 
In the month of August no less than 
50,0001. had been levied chiefly on British 
goods destined to Buenos Ayres, besides 
paying export dues. What he wished to 
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ask the noble Lord was, whether he were 
prepared to state to the House, and through 
the House to the commercial community, 
the present position of the negotiations 
with France upon this subject, and whether 
there was any hope of a speedy removal of 
the French blockade ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: In answer 
to the question of the hon. Gentleman, | 
beg to state that Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment is quite aware of the great incon. 
venience sustained, not only by the com. 
merce of this country, but by many other 
nations, by the continuance of that state 
of things which has so long existed in the 
River Plate. It is a subject which has 
attracted the anxious attention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. We have been in 
communication with the Government of 
France on the subject of the blockade, 
and I am glad to feel it my duty to state 
that the Government of France has ex- 
pressed and manifested the most sincere 
desire to co-operate with the British Go- 
vernment for the purpose of putting an 
end to that state of things; and recently 
it has been my duty to have communica- 
tion with the Duke de Broglie, and ar- 
rangements have been come to between 
the two Governments to send out instrue- 
tions to the British and French represen- 
tatives at Buenos Ayres and Montevideo 
for the purpose of endeavouring to put an 
end to the present state of things in that 
country. I trust that when those instrue- 
tions arrive in the River Plate, we shall 
have a fair prospect of seeing those hosti- 
lities terminated which have for so longa 
period impeded commerce in that part of 
the world. It will be satisfactory to the 
House to hear that France and England 
are perfectly agreed as to the course it 
would be advisable to adopt, should those 
instructions fail of effect. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Mr. J. O’CONNELL rose to ask the 
noble Lord the questions of which he had 
given notice. The first question was whe- 
ther the noble Lord had received official in- 
formation of the decrees of the Provisional 
Governments of the Cantons of Friburg and 
Lucerne, banishing for ever the Jesuits, 
the Liguorians, the Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Doctrine, the Ursuline Nuns, the Sis- 
ters of Providence, and other denomina- 
tions of religion, male and female, under 
pretence of their being affiliated to the 
Jesuits; also, confiscating their entire pro- 
perty, and annulling any and every provi- 
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sion which they might have made of it 
during nearly two months previous to the 
surrender of Friburg and Lucerne? The 
next question he would ask the noble Lord 
was whether he had also received official 
information of the enormous demands made 
upon the cantons of the Sonderbund for the 
expenses of the war, 1,000,000f. being de- 
manded by the 20th inst., and 2,000,000f. 
more within a brief space afterwards, be- 
sides other charges and exactions? And, 
finally, he begged to ask the noble Lord— 

Mr. SPEAKER here ealled the hon. 
Member to order, and informed him, that 
as the third question he was about to ask 
was one which involved the expression of 
an opinion, it was not competent for him 
to put it. 

Mr. J. OCONNELL said, that with a 
yiew to conform to the rules of the House, 
and that he might be in order, he would 
move that the House do now adjourn, so 
that he might have an opportunity of put- 
ting the question to the noble Lord. There 
could be no doubt that the acts of the ma- 
jority in Switzerland had been of a most 
tyrannous character. Insults and outrages 


had been offered to the clergy of the reli- 
gion of the minority. There had been ex- 
treme persecution and -plundering of indi- 


viduals among that minority, whose only 
crime was to discharge faithfully the duties 
imposed upon them by their fellow-citizens. 
The third question, therefore, which he 
wished to ask the noble Lord was, whether, 
considering these acts, an urgent case had 
not arisen for the intervention of the 
Powers who guaranteed, in 1815, the can- 
tonal independence of Switzerland ? 
Viscount PALMERSTON: In answer 
to the first question of the hon. Gentleman, 
I beg to state, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have received official information of 
the decrees of the newly-established Go- 
vernment in the canton of Friburg, banish- 
ing the Jesuits and certain religious or- 
ders supposed to be in connexion with the 
Jesuits in that canton; but we have not 
received any official account of any similar 
decrees as to the canton of Lucerne, or 
any account of any of the proceedings re- 
ferred to in the second question of the hon. 
Member. With respect to the concluding 
question of the hon. Gentleman, I beg to 
state that it has not appeared to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that in the present 
state of things in Switzerland there are 
sufficient grounds for the intervention of 
the Powers who were parties to the Treaty 
of Vienna, or that they would be justified 
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in interfering with the internal affairs of 
Switzerland. 


Currency—Explanations. 


COMMERCIAL DISTRESS—CURRENCY— 
EXPLANATIONS. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK wished the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to state at what 
time he intended to propose the nomination 
of the Committee on Commercial Distress. 
He hoped his right hon. Friend would not 
leave the House in uncertainty as to the 
hour at which the question would be 
brought forward. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was not in his power to de- 
clare at what hour the Motion would be 
made. He was anxious that the Commit- 
tee should be nominated as soon as possi- 
ble, in order that the Members composing 
it might agree upon the course they would 
pursue before the adjournment of the 
House. He would willingly propose the 
nomination of the Committee as soon as 
the Irish Crime and Outrage Bill should 
be read a third time, if the House would 
permit him. 

Mr. HUME was anxious, before the 
nomination of the Committee took place, 
to obtain the decision of the House as to 
the principles on which banking should 
hereafter be conducted. As it was intend- 
ed that the House should adjourn on Mon- 
day next, he thought it would be advisable 
to postpone the appointment of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s Committee until 
after the House should meet again. There 
would then be time and opportunity for 
considering the whole question with greater 
coolness and calmness than could be look- 
ed for under the pressure of recent events, 
which had excited much alarm in the pub- 
lic mind. He was, unfortunately, unable 
to attend during the recent discussion; but, 
as far as he could perceive, the subject of 
free trade in banking was not enforced by 
any speaker. The subject was brought 
before the House by him in 1826 and 1839, 
and he was prepared to show that the Le- 
gislature would be obliged in the end, after 
all the experiments they had made, to 
adopt the principles which he then laid 
down. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, the House had already de- 
cided that the Committee should be ap- 
pointed, and therefore the only question 
which remained undecided respected the 
Members of the House of whom the Com- 
mittee should be composed. It was very 
unusual to interpose with such a Motion as 
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that of which the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose had given notice, on a proposal for 
nominating a Committee. The resolutions 
which the hon. Member had put upon the 
Paper that morning, were calculated to 
raise a discussion upon almost every de- 
bateable question in connexion with bank- 
ing and the currency. In the first place, 
the hon. Member’s resolutions would call 
for the opinion of the House relative to a 
silver standard. [‘‘No, no!’’] Well, the 
resolutions at least declared that the main- 
tenance of the gold standard was essential, 
and that would call forth the opinions of all 
Members who entertained a contrary opin- 
ion. The resolutions also revived the 
question of the utility or otherwise of 11. 
notes; in fact, each of the hon. Member’s 
seven resolutions was calculated to give 
rise to a debate which would last a week. 
It was probable that, upon reflection, the 
hon. Member would see that it would be 
most inconvenient to propose such a string 
of resolutions on the question of nomina- 
ting a Committee; and he did hope and 
trust that the hon. Member would not per- 
severe in his Motion. 

Mr. URQUHART hoped that the in- 
dulgence of the House would be extended 
to him whilst he offered an explanation, 
which was called for by some remarks 
that had been applied to him by the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth. 
It would be in the recollection of the House, 
that on Friday week the right hon. Baro- 
net complained that he (Mr. Urquhart) 
had stated, on a previous evening, that the 
banking system of Scotland had been le- 
gislated for without due notice, and the 
right hon. Baronet at the same time charged 
him with having suppressed a portion of 
the words which he had used on making 
his statement to the House on the 6th of 
May, 1844. The explanation which he 
wished to offer to the House was this— 
that he derived his knowledge of what oc- 
curred in the House on the occasion re- 
ferred to from the Times—a newspaper 
which was generally accurate in its reports 
of all currency debates; and to the accu- 


racy of which the right hon. Baronet had | 


himself borne testimony. With the per- 
mission of the House, he would read from 
the report in the Times the passage to 
which he referred :— 

“© Of Ireland and ScotlandI have said nothing, 
for I have thought that the task of dealing with 
this country was sufficiently extensive, and I do 
not wish it should be complicated by the arrange- 
ments which the condition and necessities of other 
parts of the United Kingdom might render neces- 
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sary. Let us, in the first place, establish our sys- 
tem of banking and issue upon sound principles in 
England, and let us reserve the affairs of Ireland 
and Scotland as matters of separate consideration, 
We ought not to permit anything to complicate 
those interests. They should be dealt with by 
separate means, and I have, therefore, excluded 
them from the operation of the present measure, 
Allow me, in this place, to remind the House 
that I have not proposed to legalise any new 
banks of issue, nor to permit the formation of 
any new joint-stock banks generally for the im- 
provement of the system of joint-stock banking, 
These regulations, I repeat, are to be confined to 
England and Wales. I believe that in Scotland 
the circulation is rather diminishing than in- 
creasing ; but with that at present we have no- 
thing to do.” 

Could there be a more formal, distinct, and 
public declaration that the Scotch system 
was not to be meddled with? and it is the 
right hon. Baronet who uttered these words 
on the 6th May, 1844, who declared the 
other evening that, on that very occasion, 
he gave, as Minister of the Crown, a for- 
mal, distinct and public notification to 
Scotland of his intention to interfere with 
its currency! My knowledge of the sub- 
ject was, at the time, derived from the re- 
port in ‘the Times ; but the quotation I 
read in the House, and which had been fur- 
nished me by a friend, was not from the 
Times, and certainly there followed imme- 
diately on the passage I quoted, another 
which was a direct contradiction of it. This 
passage the right hon. Baronet quotes to 
the House, and on this he founds his charge 
of wilful suppression against me. Had I 
seen that passage, I should not have failed 
to use it. But that contradiction did not 
appear at the time: it appeared in Han- 
sard’s Debates, which is not in the hands 
of the public; and the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet is particularly marked as a 
‘‘corrected’’ version. No doubt the right 
hon. Baronet had, in his speech of the 6th 
May, introduced ambiguous phrases; for 
the Times, in its summary, contradicts its 
report of the debate, and says that the 
measure was to extend to Scotland and 
Ireland; however, on the following day, 
and after due consultation, it wrote as fol- 
| lows :— 





| “The occasion of the present resolutions is 
| purely English. A periodical opportunity offers 

| for modifying the charter of the Bank of England. 

Accordingly, the Seottish and Irish banks are to 
be left wholly untouched.” 


| On the 20th of the same month the debate 
was resumed, and the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer having referred to the 
Scotch banks as being about to be sub- 
|Jected to the same regulations as the 
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English banks, the right hon. Member for 
Tamworth said, ‘‘I did not say so.’’ In 
the same debate, Mr. P. Stewart used 
these words, as appears by the Times 
report :— 

“The right hon. Baronet is entitled to the 

thanks of the public for not having included Scot- 
land or Ireland in the propesed measure ; great 
prudence was shown in not raising such a hornets’ 
nest around him.” 
Those words’ were used in reply to the 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Tower 
Hamlets, who had reproached the right 
hon. Member for Tamworth with not hav- 
ing included the banks of Scotland in his 
measure. The first direct and intelligible 
intimation was given on the 4th of July, 
1844. In answer to a question from Mr. 
Patrick Stewart, the right hon. Baronet 
said that he had no intention to legislate 
with respect to the Scotch banks; but in 
the same breath he declared that the Par- 
liament had already legislated with respect 
tothem. Now, he submitted that, look- 
ing to what took place in that House, he 
was justified in stating on a former occa- 
sion that the right hon. Baronet had de- 
clared it was not his intention to interfere 
with the Scotch banks, and that the right 
hon. Baronet was not warranted in alleging 
that he (Mr. Urquhart) had misrepresent- 
edhim. The contradiction which one pas- 
sage from the right hon. Baronet’s speeches 
offered to the statements contained in an- 
other, did not legitimately afford to the 
right hon. Baronet the occasion to allege 
misrepresentation against those whom he 
misled, 

Sim R. PEEL said, that there could be 
no doubt as to what the intentions of the 
Government really were on the occasion 
referred to; for it was necessary that re- 
solutions should be moved previously to 
the introduction of the Bill. The resolu- 
tions were eight or nine in number; and, 
although none of them interfered with the 
existing Scotch banks, one resolution did 
contain a positive prohibition against the 
establishment of any new bank of issue in 
that country. The prohibition, indeed, ap- 
plied to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
The resolutions were printed; he was in 
constant communication with the bankers 
of Scotland, and he undertook to state 
that they all distinctly understood that 
their banking privileges were not to be in- 
terfered with by the Legislature of 1844, 
but that no new bank of issue could be in- 
stituted after the passing of the Banking 
Act of that year. There was no doubt what- 
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ever as to the intention of the Government, 
and the hon. Member’s mistake in this mat- 
ter arose from his confounding his (Sir R. 
Peel’s) declared intention not to interfere 
with the privileges of the existing Scotch 
banks with a supposed intention on his part 
not to propose any legislation whatever with 
respect to banks in Scotland. The pro- 


hibitory resolution, however, applied equally 
to the whole of the United Kingdom, and 
it was so distinctly understood at the time. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND). 

Sir G. GREY moved the Order of the 
Day for the Third Reading of the Crime 
and Outrage (Ireland) Bill. 

Mr. JOHN O’CONNELL said, that he 
would not detain the House many minutes; 
but he found it his duty to correct an error 
into which many persons had fallen. The 
House was extremely ready to listen to 
anything which reflected upon the charac- 
ter of the Catholic clergy. He would read 
a letter which had been published in some 
of the papers, from the parish priest of 
Strokestown, denying in the most empha- 
tic manner the charge which had been laid 
against him of having instigated to the 
murder of Major Mahon. The hon. Gen- 
tleman then read the following:— 


“ TO THE EDITOR OF THE EVENING FREEMAN. 
“ Strokestown, December, 1847. 

“ Tf, as is gratuitously asserted, any Catholic 
clergyman has denounced any one of those ob- 
noxious landlords from his altar previous to the 
fatal event in which he has fallen a victim to the 
wild justice of revenge, the legal process of ren- 
dering that clergyman amenable to the law, and 
responsible for his seditious preaching, is neither 
expensive nor difficult. May I ask why such steps 
are not taken by the afflicted relatives, or by the 
inheritor of the property ? Oh! the informer will 
not come forward; his courage oozes through his 
fingers. He skulks into his lurking hole, and 
laughs at the credulity of those who employed 
him after he received the reward of his turpitude. 
There may be found in a Catholic congregation 
some hireling serf whose embarrassment tempts 
him to court the patronage of his landlord, and to 
offer his services as an officious whisperer, for the 
purpose of drawing a little grist to his mill. But 
why, I ask again, does not some such character 
come forward to substantiate the odious charge 
against the priests? No, he stands back, because 
he knows his perfidy would be detected, and that 
he should then be held up to public scorn as a 
liar and calumniator. I have now to assure the 
public, by the most solemn asseverations a clergy- 
man can utter, that the late Major Mahon was 
never denounced, nor even his name mentioned, 
from any chapel altar in Strokestown, or within 
twenty miles of Strokestown, in any direction, on 
any Sunday before his death. I can, under the 
same sacred pledge, declare that a single sentence 
was never spoken from the altar, which, by mis- 
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construction or otherwise, could tend to stimulate 
the peasantry to the atrocious murder which has 
been perpetrated. The cruelties exercised against 
a tenantry whose feelings were already wound up 
to woful and vengeful exasperation by the loss of 
their exiled relatives, as well as by hunger and 
pestilence, which swept so many victims into an 
untimely grave —in my opinion, may be assigned 
as the sole exciting cause of the disastrous event 
which has occurred. I saw no necessity for the 
idle display of a large force of military and police 
surrounding the poor man’s cabin, setting fire to 
the roof, while the half-starved, half-naked chil- 
dren were hastening away from the flames with 
yells of despair, while the mother lay prostrate on 
the threshold writhing in agony, and the heart- 
broken father remained supplicating on his knees. 
I saw no need for this demonstration of physical 
force; nor did I see any need for brutal triumph 
and exultation when returning after these feats 
were nobly performed. Nor can I conceive that 
the feelings of humanity should permit any man 
to send his bailiffs to revisit those scenes of hor- 
ror aud conflagration, with an order, if they found 
a hut built or a fire lighted in the murky ruins, to 
demolish the one and extinguish the other, thus 
leaving the wretched outcasts no alternative but 
to perish in a ditch. In my opinion, these scenes, 
of which I can only draw a very inefficient por- 
trait, had more to do with the murder of Major 
Mahon than all the thundering denunciations of 
the Vatican could effect, had they been rolled on 
his head. I tell, therefore, the Orange press, 
that their fabricated charge of denunciation 
against the Catholic clergy is a monstrous, out- 
rageous, and flagitious calumny. It is not true 
that the exterminated tenants of the late Major 
Mahon have been all sent to America. There 
are hundreds as yet who survived their expulsion, 
after seeing their crops carried away from their 
doors and safely deposited within the landlord’s 
haggard, left to subsist on the precarious alms of 
their neighbours, roving about as houseless wan- 
derers, without a friend to console, or a resting- 
place whereon to lay their aching bones.—I am, 
Sir, your obedient and much obliged, 
“ Micuaet M‘Dermort, P.P., Strokestown.” 
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The House ought to remember that the 
state of parties was such in Ireland, that 
partisans would make statements that they 
would not attempt to substantiate. A 
similar charge had been made against the 
tev. Mr. Hughes, P.P. of Sligo. What 
would the House say, when he could as- 
sure them them that the words attributed 
to that rev. gentleman had never been 
uttered? The statement had been made 
in a Castlebar paper, whose interest it was 
to cast every slander upon the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy. Some reflections had been 
cast upon himself, to which he was not 
going to give a formal answer. Some 
Members had not the fairness to recollect 
that, on the first night of the discussion on 
the Coercion Bill, he had refused to pledge 
himself not to give opposition to that mea- 
sure. He allowed the Bill to be read a 
first time, under an idea of its mildness, of 
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which when he came to read it he was dis. 
abused, and under the impression by his so 
doing that he would be establishing some 
claim upon the Government to introduce 
some remedial measures, to pass pari passu 
with the Coercion Bill; and by repeated 
questions he took care to bring out the 
fact distinctly that the Government did 
not intend to introduce these measures, 
He was quite willing to have given the 
Government any constitutional assistance 
in the repression of crime. He had not 
objected to give protection to life. The 
Irish Members had declared their willing- 
ness to assent to an increase in the police 
force, in order to support the ordinary law, 
which they thought quite sufficient to meet 
the emergency of the case. The Minis- 
ters had, however, now got their Coercion 
Bill. They had got that measure which 
they declared to be necessary for the pre- 
vention of crime in Ireland; they had got 
it by large majorities; and all he now ask- 
ed of them was to turn their attention to 
modes for the relief of the people. The 
state of Ireland would not brook delay. 
They would rue it if they delayed. Delay 
would only augment the difficulty. If 
they brought forward remedial measures, 
they would have the unanimous support 
of all the Irish Members. Le would wish 
to impress upon them, that they would 
rely upon a broken reed if they depended 
upon the poor-law to save the people of 
Ireland, whose condition was becoming 
more aggravating every succeeding day. 
Human life was being wasted by tens and 
twenties a day, by hundreds in the week. 
It was necessary that something should be 
done. He did implore them to employ the 
recess in preparing measures, which they 
should press on the meeting of Parliament 
with as much alacrity as they had pressed 
the measure of coercion. He implored them 
to give relief during the recess.g They had 
stated that they had depdts of food; he con- 
sidered that they should administer relief 
from them; agitation would not stand in 
their way. The only way to strike down 
utterly those who possessed influence im 
Ireland, was by dealing justly towards the 
people, by administering measures for re- 
lief in an honest, resolute spirit, and not 
shrinking from a redress of their griev- 
ances. Then they would solve the pro- 
blem of the peaceful and prosperous £0- 
vernment of Ireland. He moved that the 
Bill be read a third time that day three 
months. 

Mr. W. S. O’BRIEN felt bound, even 
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at that late stage of the Bill, to offer it his 
utmost opposition. He believed that a 
great portion of the recent outrages in Ire- 
land might be truly attributed to the de- 
nunciations of the Irish landlords in that 
House in the previous Session. But the 
English Members who had joined in that 
outery now found that their policy was a 
failure. Even the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
her for Marylebone (Sir B. Hall) did not 
seem to obtain popularity now-a-days by 
abusing the Irish landlords. He had now 
changed his tone, by charging the priests 
of Ireland, without any proof, of being the 
agitators of crime in Ireland. The most 
exaggerated and cruel charges had been 
brought, without evidence to support them, 
against the clergy of Ireland, a body of 
men whose noble conduct during the last 
year might at all events have secured 
them against these charges. He was glad 
that his hon. Friend the Member for the 
city of Limerick (Mr. Monsell) did not 
allow the charges which had been brought 
against Dr. Ryan, the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Limerick, by the hon. Member 
for Bridport, to pass unanswered. He 


himself knew no clergyman whose charac- 
ter was more estimable than that of the 
prelate in question 


and he felt convinced 
that had Ireland been deprived of the ser- 
vices of the Roman Catholic clergy during 
her recent calamities, she would have been 
ina state of insurrection. If that House 
wished to make the people of Ireland hate 
British connexion more than they now did, 
he was sure that they could not pursue a 
more effectual course than that which they 
had pursued since the opening of the Ses- 
sion, viz., abusing and calumniating the 
Roman Catholic clergy, and thus alienating 
the hearts of the Irish people from English 
legislation. He might probably be asked 
what measures, in his opinion, ought to 
be brought forward to give peace and pros- 
perity to Ireland? In reply he would say, 
in the first place, that they should endea- 
vour to provide employment for the people. 
It was utterly impossible that any country 
could be peaceable so long as there was an 
enormous mass of the population suffering 
the greatest privations, which arose from 
the want of employment. It was impos- 
sible to exaggerate the sufferings which the 
people of Ireland were at present under- 
going for want of employment. It was 
the bounden duty of the Government to 
take measures without delay for providing 
employment for them. He knew that 
when a proposition of that kind was made 
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by the Irish Members, they were met with 
some such observation as he heard fall from 
an English Member last Session, ‘ Oh, 
you're howling again for English gold!” 
But he contended that it was the duty of 
that House, so long as they professed to 
rule the destinies of Ireland, to see to it 
that her resources were developed, in order 
that her population might be employed. 
Let them do that, and, in the time of 
famine, Ireland would not have to come to 
this country in the character of a suppliant 
for relief. Another great means of putting 
an end to crime and outrage in Ireland 
was, by immediately settling that long- 
neglected question of the relation of land- 
lord andtenant. Any one who had looked 
at the character of the recent outrages in 
Ireland must know that they were attri- 
butable to the disturbed relations between 
the landlord and his tenants. Indeed, they 
need never hope to see peace in Ireland 
until the tenant-right was sanctioned by 
the Legislature. There was not a man in 
Ireland who did not at once admit that the 
present mode of ejecting tenants without 
compensation for improvements was a 
grievous injustice. So long back as 1843, 
a report had been presented to that House, 
by a Commission whom they had appointed, 
setting forth the evils of Ireland, and point- 
ing out the remedies; and yet, as Earl 
Grey had said in his place in the House of 
Lords in 1846, not a step had been taken 
to carry into effect the suggestions of that 
Commission, although, as regarded that 
great question of the relation of landlord 
and tenant, the Commission said that not a 
day, not an hour, should be lost before it 
was settled. The House now, for the first 
time, was told that the Government had a 
Bill on that question under consideration; 
but the probability was, that, like the En- 
cumbered Estates Bill of last Session, it 
would be brought forward at an advanced 
period of the Session, and repeatedly post- 
poned, and finally withdrawn at the close 
of the Session, because it had been found 
to be unsatisfactory to both landlords and 
tenants. Although a comprehensive mea- 
sure of that nature was the only guarantee 
for the peace of Ireland, and this Coercion 
Bill was only a guarantee for increased 
outrage, yet the Government persisted in 
pushing it through the House, without 
giving the slightest intimation of the na- 
ture of the Landlord and Tenant Bill, 
which they professed to have under consi- 
deration, A measure should at once be 
introduced to improve the system of drain- 
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age of land in Ireland. The evils resulting 
from the absence of such a measure had 
been fully detailed to them a few nights 
ago, by the hon. Member for Kinsale. In 
the next place, it was necessary, for the 
preservation of order throughout Ireland, 
that a comprehensive measure for facilitat- 
ing the sale of encumbered estates should 
be at once brought forward. The want of 
such a measure was keeping a large por- 
tion of the Irish people unemployed, and 
they were consequently perishing by star- 
vation, With regard to the recent outrages 
in Ireland, he believed that there was no 
class that suffered more than the middle- 
class-men, who were at all times subjected 
to the attacks of bands of lawless vaga- 
bonds. He believed that an effectual mode 
of putting an end to that reign of terror 
which those outlaws maintained, would be 
by instituting some species of rural guard 
amongst the small farmers, for the purposes 
of self-defence and the preservation of 
order. With respect to that portion of 


this Bill which related to the possession of 
firearms, he thought the complaints of the 
Irish Members were not unreasonable. He, 
with them, believed that the placing of the 
licensing right in the hands of a few of the 
police and military in Ireland, was most ob- 


jectionable and unjust. The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth had 
said, he would not parley with the assassin. 
And so said he. He wanted not popularity 
amongst assassins. He would give his 
support to any measure calculated to dash 
the weapon from the hand of the assassin; 
he would give his support to any measure 
which would pursue the assassin through 
the land; but it was because he believed 
that this measure was utterly futile—be- 
cause he believed that while it impugned 
all the principles of constitutional liberty, 
it, at the same time, gave no security what- 
ever against the perpetration of crime—it 
was on those grounds that he gave all the 
opposition which he could give to this 
measure. 

Mr. ROBINSON rose to correct a state- 
ment which had fallen from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Nottingham (Mr. O’Connor) the 
other night, with reference to the number 
of distresses which had been issued at the 
instance of the National Bank of Ireland. 
The hon. Member had represented the 
number to have been 890; now the real 
number was only fifty-nine, and he did not 
think that that was by any means a large 
number, considering the state of affairs in 
Treland. 
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for the indulgence of the House for a very 
few moments, as he felt himself bound, in 
justice to his own feelings, and to his posi- 
tion as an Irish Member, not to give a 
silent vote on this occasion. It was true 
that he voted the other night for an ad. 
journment of the debate on a prelimi 

question in connexion with this Bill; vut 
his reason for so doing was, not that a fae. 
tious opposition might prevail against the 
measure, but that the lrish Members might 
have a full opportunity of making their 
statements before the measure was passed 
into alaw. By voting for the Amendment 
the other night on this Bill, he by no 
means wished to give the go-by to the 
measure, nor had he shrunk from being 
present on this occasion, and he would 
briefly state the reasons why he differed 
with many of his friends in giving, as he 
conceived it to be his duty to give, his 
support to the third reading of this Bill. 
As to the charge of inconsistency on this 
question, he was not at all afraid to meet 
it. He had not shrunk on former occa- 
sions when the Arms Bill was before the 
House; but when they charged him with 
inconsistency for giving his support to this 
Bill, he thought his friends went too far. 
The right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth had not failed to bring such a 
charge against the Irish Members who 
supported this Bill, and had opposed this 
measure in 1846. But it should be borne 
in mind that this Bill was not the Bill of 
1846. If it had been, he should have felt 
it his duty to oppose it, no matter how 
numerous were the murders committed in 
Ireland. The Bill of 1846 contained two 
faults: one was that old, exploded system 
of Insurrection Acts, which had been tried 
and found wanting; it proposed in the most 
blundering fashion to prevent noonday as- 
sassination by shutting the people up at 
night. He really believed that this was 
such a measure as the hon. Member 
for Limerick city had himself said he 
was willing to support. He (Mr. M. 
J. O’Connell) believed this was a mode- 
rate Bill. He believed it to be a Bill 
which would do what the hon. Member 
expressed himself ready to do, namely, 
limit the use of firearms to such districts 
as were not extremely disturbed. In 
that respect, therefore, it did not violate 
the common law, which only sanctioned 
the use of firearms as long as_ they 
were used for the porposes of self-defence, 
but no longer; and the Bill took away the 
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right of licensing from magistrates, judges, | ought to be a model of tranquillity to the 


and juries, at quarter-sessions. That was 
another reason why he gave the Bill his 
support. With regard to that part of the 
Bill which proposed to give extraordinary 

wers to the Executive in Ireland, which 
were beyond the limits of the ordinary or 
constitutional law, he wished his hon. 
Friends to recollect that such powers had 
been granted to the Executive in England 
when the condition of the country required 
it. He believed that this was the first oc- 
easion on which a Bill for Ireland had been 
fashioned after an English precedent. He 
hailed the change with some joy, and he 
hoped that precedent would be followed 
up. Now, it was said that the powers to 
be given under this Bill had better be en- 
trusted to the local magistracy than to a 
eentral authority like that of the Lord 
Lieutenant. In that opinion he could not 
concur. He did not wish to say anything 
disrespectful of Ireland; but, upon general 
principles, he thought it was desirable 
that, in giving unconstitutional operations, 
they should not give them to constitutional 
authorities. THe believed it was much bet- 


ter to limit the jurisdiction of the magis- 
tracy to the exercise of their ordinary du- 
ties. Tle hoped that the magistrates of 


Ireland would not consider themselves in- 
sulted by the passing of this Bill. 


were entrusted to them upon the perfor- | is read a third time. 





| 
| 





world. But the result of former coercive 
laws was increased tumult. He hoped 
that a better spirit was springing up in the 
Legislature with regard to the mode in 
which Ireland should be governed. In 
giving his support to this measure, he 
wished to add one word of warning to the 


| Government. When they had passed this 


Bill, and restored, as he hoped, some sort 
of tranquillity to a disturbed country, they 
should recollect that their duties were, in 
point of fact, only begun. He admitted 
that this or some similar measure was ne- 
cessary; but he felt that it was the duty of 
the Government, after they had, by an un- 
usual but wise course of treatment, restored 
some sort of ease to their delirious patient, 
to treat Ireland in such a manner as her 
condition required. Let them enable the 
people of Ireland to develop the resources 
of their country. If they failed to do so, 
they might depend upon it that, although 
they might succeed by this measure in 
making outrage hide its head for a time, 
yet, so sure as the morning sun followed 
the darkness of night would outrage again 
desolate the country. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I feel very much in 


the position of the hon. Member who has 


| just addressed the House, for I am in some 
Duties degree compelled to speak before this Bill 


I have presented a 


mance of which the peace of the country | petition against the Bill, signed by moro 


depended. 
out of this Bill, and worked it not rigor- 
ously but firmly, he believed that they 
would sueceed in a great degree in restor- 
ing peace to Ireland. He hoped that the 
grievous evils of Ireland would be dimin- 
ished by the future legislation of that 
House; but it was their first duty to put 
an end to a system of outrage which was 
bringing disgrace upon the well-disposed 
portions of Ireland. If it should be found 
that the juries of the disturbed districts 
did not co-operate with the Legislature in 
their attempts to punish the assassin, he, 
without any fear of being charged with in- 
consistency, would be quite prepared to 
support the Government in a more strin- 
gent measure than the present. One 
word more. It was said by some that this 


Bill would not answer the end for which it | 


i 
| 


Was introduced. He knew it did scem 
somewhat weak to many hon. Gentlemen; 
but he begged leave to remind them that, 
if strong repressive measures alone were 
what a Legislature ought to adopt to re- 


| 





If they joined in the carrying | than 20,000 persons, inhabitants of the 


borough of Manchester, and I am unwilling 
to vote without briefly giving the reasons 
which make it impossible for me to oppose 
this Bill. When I recollect the circum- 
stances attending the rejection of the Bill 
of 1846, for the protection of life in Ire- 
land, I am convinced that the Government 
would not have brought forward the pre- 
sent measure if it had not appeared to them 
absolutely necessary, and that, but for this 
supposed necessity, it would never have 
been heard of. The case of the Govern- 
ment, so far as the necessity for this Bill 
is concerned, seems to me to be as clear 
and as perfect as it can be. From the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of the Home Department, from 
the unanimous statements of all the news- 
papers, and from the evidence of all par- 
ties connected with Ireland, it is placed 
beyond a doubt, that in the disturbed dis- 


| tricts of Ireland the ordinary law is utter- 


ly powerless. The reason why the law is 
carried into effect in England is, because 


store peace to a country, then Ireland | the feeling of the people is in favour of it, 
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and every man is willing to become and is 
in reality a peace officer, in order to further 
the ends of justice. But in Ireland this 
state of things does not exist. The public 
sentiment in certain districts is depraved 
and thoroughly vitiated. [Mr. J. O’Coy- 
nEL! No!] The hon. Member cries ‘‘ No, 
no;” but I maintain that in the disturbed 
districts the public or popular feeling is as 
I have described it. I don’t mean to as- 
sert that all that the newspapers contain is 
true, or that they contain all the truth; but 
Task the hon. Gentleman if he has not read 
accounts which are not contradicted, from 
which we learn that on the occurrence of 
some recent cases of assassination, whole 
districts have been in a state of rejoicing 
and exultation ? These assassinations are 
not looked upon as murders, but rather as 
executions. Take the case of Mr. Lloyd, 
a clergyman, who was recently assassi- 
nated. There was no show of vindictive 
feeling on the part of his murderers; there 
was little of the character of ordinary 
murders init. The servant was allowed 
to depart unharmed; a boy, who was in 
the carriage, was removed that he might 
not be injured; and the unhappy gen- 
tleman was shot with all the deliberation 
and the calmness with which a man would 
be made to suffer the extreme penalty of 
the law. It is clear, then, that the or- 
dinary law fails, and that the Govern- 
ment have a case for the demand they 
make for an extension of the present 
powers of the law. I don’t say the 
present Bill will certainly be effective, 
but it is the less to be opposed because 
that it does not greatly exceed or infringe 
the ordinary law; and it is the duty of the 
Legislature, when called upon to strengthen 
the Executive, to do so by the smallest 
possible infringement of the law and the 
constitution. But to leave the particular 
measure now before us, I am bound to say 
that the case of the Government with re- 
spect to their Irish policy in general is not 
so good as could be wished. The Govern- 
ment has not shown the courage which is 
necessary to deal effectually with the diffi- 
culties of Ireland. They should remember 
what passed when the poor-law was pro- 
posed for that country. They were told 
it would be a failure—that it could not be 
worked; but disregarding these statements, 
they passed the Bill; and I believe, since 
the Act of 1829, no measure has passed 
this House of equal benefit to Ireland. The 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
has said that all parties are to be blamed 
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for the misgovernment of Ireland; but the 
noble Lord should remember the respon- 
sibility which is upon him, for he is now jn 
the position of dictator on Irish questions, 
and whatever he proposes for that country, 
I verily believe, will find no successful op- 
position in this House. There is another 
fact to which I would call attention. The 
Irish Members complain, and very justly, 
of the past legislation of this House; but 
when we call to mind that there are 105 
of them here, of whom 60 or 70 are of li. 
beral politics or opinions, and that about 
30 of them are repealers, and hold very 
strong views with regard to the misman. 
agement of Irish affairs in the Imperial 
Parliament, I think we have a right to 
complain that they have not laid on the 
table of the House any one measure which 
they believe to be necessary to the prosper- 
ity of their country. I have been in this 
House more than four years, and I have 
never yet seen the Irish Members bringing 
forward any proposition of a practical 
character—nor am I aware that they have 
supported any measure they deemed neces- 
sary for Ireland, with unanimity and ear- 
nesiness, or with anything like perseve- 
rance and resolution. I am sure, that 105, 
or even 30 English Members, sitting in a 
Parliament in Dublin, and believing their 
country had suffered from the effects of bad 
legislation, would, by their knowledge of 
the case, their business habits, activity, 
union, and perseverance, have showed a 
powerful front, and, uniting together, and 
working manfully in favour of any propo- 
sition they might think necessary to re- 
medy the evils of which they complained, 
would have forced it on the attention 
of the House. But the Irish Members 
have not done this. So far, then, they 
are and have been as much to blame as 
any other Member of this House for the 
absence of good government in Ireland. I 
will not, like them, complain of bad legis- 
lation, and propose no remedy. What is 
the condition of Ireland? Last year we 
voted millions to keep its population from 
starvation; and this year we have been 
asked for a further sum, but have not 
granted it. We maintain a large army m 
Ireland, and an armed police, which is an 
army in everything but in name, and yet 
we have in that country a condition of 
things not to be matched in any other 
civilised country on the face of the earth, 
and which is alike disgraceful to Ireland 
and to us. The great cause of Ireland's 
calamities is, that Ireland is idle. 1 be 
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lieve it would be found, on inquiry, that 
the population of Ireland, as compared 
with that of England, do not work more 
than two days per weck. Wherever a 
eople are not industrious and are not em- 
ployed, there is the greatest danger of 
erime and outrage. Ireland is idle, and 
therefore she starves; Ireland starves, and 
therefore she rebels. We must choose 
between industry and anarchy: we must 
have one or the other in Ireland. This pro- 
osition I believe to be incontrovertible, 
and I defy the House to give peace and 
prosperity to that country until they set 
agoing her industry, create and diffuse 
capital, and thus establish those gradations 
of rank and condition by which the whole 
social fabric can alone be held together. 
But the idleness of the people of Ireland 
is not wholly their fault. It is for the 
most part a forced idleness, for it is noto- 
rious that when the Irish come to England 
or remove to the United States or the 
Colonies, they are about the hardest work- 
ing people in the world. We employ them 
down in Laneashire, and with the prospect 
of good pay they work about as well, and 
are as trustworthy, and quiet, and well- 
disposed to the law as the people of this 
country. The great secret of their idleness 
at home is, that there is little or no trade 
in Ireland; there are few flourishing towns 
to which the increasing population can re- 
sort for employment, so that there is a 
vast mass of people living on the land; and 
the land itself is not half so useful for their 
employment and sustentation as it might 
be. A great proportion of her skill, her 
strength, her sinews, and her labour, is 
useless to Ireland for the support of her 
population. Every year they have a large 
emigration, because there are a great num- 
ber of persons with just enough of means 
to transport themselves to other countries, 
who, finding it impossible to live at home 
in comfort, carry themselves and their 
capital out of Ireland; so’*that, year 
after year, she loses a large portion of 
those between the very poorest and the 
more wealthy classes of society, and with 
them many of the opportunities for the 
employment of labour. I do not believe 
that the Bill for regulating the relations of 
landlord and tenant, as recommended by 
the hon. Member for the county of Lime- 
rick, will restore prosperity to Ireland. 
Such a measure may be passed with great 
advantage; but if it be intended by a Bill 
with this title to vest the ownership of the 
land in the present occupiers, I believe 
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this House will never pass it, and if it did, 
it would prove most fatal to the best in- 
terests of the country. I think we have 
aright to blame the Government that as 
yet we have not seen the Bill for the sale 
of encumbered estates in Ireland. I wish 
to ask why such a Bill is not ready before 
this? [Lord Joun Russetu: The Bill has 
been ready a long time.] The noble Lord 
says the Bill has been ready long ago; 
but that statement only makes the Go- 
vernment open to greater blame, for if 
the Bill were ready, why has it not been 
brought forward before this? Last Ses- 
sion the Bill was withdrawn, and the rea- 
son given was that landlords and mort- 
gagees did not like it. If the Government 
wait till the landlords and mortgagees like 
it, it will never be brought forward at all. 
Had they waited till the Irish landlords 
asked for the poor-law, there would have 
been no poor-law in Ireland now. The 
Government should disregard the opposi- 
tion of these parties, and should take their 
stand above all class interests. They 
must refuse to listen to the interested sug- 
gestions of one class or the other, and they 
must remember that they are the Execu- 
tive Government of the country, and bound 
to act for the public good. There is an 
unanimous admission now that the misfor- 
tunes of Ireland are connected with the 
question of the management of the land. 
I have a theory that, in England as well 
as in Ireland, the proprietors of the soil 
are chiefly responsible for whatever of bad 
legislation has been inflicted upon us. The 
ownership of land confers more political 
power than the possession of any other 
description of property. The Irish land- 
owners have been willing parties to the 
past legislation for Ireland, and they have 
also had the administration and execution of 
the laws in that country. The encumbered 
condition of landed property in Ireland is 
the question most pressing at this moment. 
I am informed by a gentleman in Dublin, 
of the best means of information and of 
undoubted veracity, that in the province of 
Connaught there is not five per cent of the 
land free from settlements of one kind or 
other, and that probably not one per cent 
is free from mortgages. I have asked 
Irish Members of all parties if this be 
true, and not one of them is disposed to 
deny it; and if it be true, I say it is idle 
to seek elsewhere for the source of the 
evils of Ireland; and every day, nay, every 
hour we allow to go by without taking in- 
stant measures to remedy this erying mis- 
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chief, only adds to the criminality which 
rests on us for our past legislation. Patch- 
work legislation will not now succeed ; 
speeches from the Lord Lieutenant—arti- 
cles in the newspapers, or lending to the 
landowners at 33 per cent money raised 
by taxation from the traders of England, 
who have recently been paying 8 per cent 
—all will fail to revive the industry of Ire- 
land. I will now state what, in my opinion, 
is the remedy, and I beg to ask the atten- 
tion of the Government to it, because, 
though now they may think it an extreme 
one, I am convinced the time will come 
when they will be compelled to adopt it. 
In the first place, it is their duty to bring 
in a Sale of Estates Bill, and make it easy 
for landowners who wish to dispose of their 
estates todo so. They should bring in a 
Bill to simplify the titles to land in Ireland. 
I understand that now it is almost impos- 
sible to transfer an estate, the difficulties 
in the way of a clear title being almost in- 
surmountable. In the next place, they 
should diminish temporarily, if not perma- 
nently, all stamp duties which hinder the 
transfer of landed property, and they should 
pass a law by which the system of entailing 
estates should for the future be prevented. 
[ Laughter.] I can assure hon. Gentlemen 
who laugh at this, that at some not distant 
day this must be done, and not in Ireland 
only, but in England also. It is an absurd 
and monstrous system, for it binds, as it 
were, the living under the power of the 
dead. The principle on which the law 
should proceed is this, that the owner of 
property should leave it to whomsoever he 
will, provided the individual is living when 
the will is made; but he should not be suf- 
fered, after he is dead, and buried, and 
forgotten, to speak, and still to direct the 
channel through which the estate should 
pass. I shall be told that the law of en- 
tail in Ireland is the same as in England, 
and that in Scotland it is even more strict. 
I admit it; but the evil is great in Eng- 
land, and in Scotland it has become in- 
tolerable, and must soon be reiaxed if not 
abolished. Perhaps I shall be told that 
the laws of entail and primogeniture are 
necessary for the maintenance of our aris- 
tocratic institutions ; 
Ireland spring from this source, I say, 
perish your aristocratic institutions rather 
than that a whole nation should be in this 
terrible condition. If your aristocratic 
families would rear up their children in 
habits of business, and with some notions 
of duty and prudence, these mischievous 
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arrangements would not be required, and 
they would retain in their possession estates 
at least as large as is compatible with the 
interests of the rest of the community, 
If the laws of entail and primogeniture 
are sound and just, why not apply them 
to personal property as well as to free. 
hold? Imagine them in force in the mid. 
dle classes of the community, and it will 
be seen at once that the unnatural system, 
if universal, would produce confusion; and 
confusion would necessitate its total aboli- 
tion. I am thoroughly convinced that 
everything the Government or Parliament 
can do for Ireland will be unavailing, un- 
less the foundation of the work be laid 
well and deep, by clearing away the fetters 
under which land is now held, so that it 
may become the possession of real owners, 
and be made instrumental to the employ- 
ment and sustentation of the people. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite may fancy themselves 
interested in maintaining the present sys- 
tem; but there is surely no interest they 
ean have in it which they will weigh 
against the safety and prosperity of Ire- 
land? I speak as a representative coming 
from a county which suffers extremely 
from the condition of Ireland. Lancashire 
is periodically overrun by the pauperism of 
Ireland, and for a year past it has suffered 
most seriously from the pestilence imported 
from Ireland; and many of the evils which 
in times past have been attributed to the 
extension of manufactures in that county 
have arisen from the enormous immigra- 
tion of a suffering and pauperised people 
driven for sustenance from their own coun- 
try. As a Lancashire representative, I 
protest most solemnly against a system 
which drives the Irish population to seek 
work and wages in this country and in 
other countries, when both might be af- 
forded them at home. Parliament is bound 
to remedy this state of things. The pre- 
sent Parliament contains a larger number 
of men of business and Members repre- 
senting the middle classes than any former 
Parliament. The present Government is es- 
sentially of the middle class—[A laugh]— 
and its Members have on many occasions 
shown their sympathy with it. Let the 
hon. Gentleman laugh; but he will not 
deny that no Government can long have a 
majority in this House which does not 


| sympathise with the great middle class of 


this country. If the Government will 


|manfully and courageously grapple with 


the question of the condition of land in 
Ireland, they will, I am convinced, be sup- 
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rted by a majority of the Members of 
this House, and they will enable the 
strength and skill of Irishmen to be ex- 
pended on their own soil, and lay the 
foundation of her certain prosperity by 
giving that stimulus and reward to indus- 
try which it cannot have in the present 
circumstances of that country. Sir, I feel 
it impossible to refuse my vote in favour 
of the Bill now before us; but I am com- 
pelled to say that unless the Government 
will zealously promote measures in the di- 
rection I have indicated, they cannot hope 
long to retain the confidence of this House 
or of the country. 

Mr. HUME wished to know, as the no- 
ble Lord had stated that a very important 
Bill relating to Ireland had been actually 
prepared, why it could not be introduced 
before the recess ? 

Lorpv J. RUSSELL replied, that last 
year a Bill on the same subject had been 
introduced in the House of Lords; that 
the same course would be adopted this 
year; and that the time of that House 
would be sufficiently occupied prior to the 
recess with the discussion upon the present 
Bill. 

Sm B. HALL said, no one was more 
anxious than he that this Bill should be- 


come law; but this was the last opportu- 
nity of addressing the House upon the 


subject. The hon. Member then proceed- 
ed, amidst signs of impatience which ren- 
dered his remarks nearly inaudible, to con- 
tend that it was obvious, from the letter 
read the other night by the hon. Member 
for Montrose, that the hon. Member for 
Limerick had intended orginally, not only 
not to oppose, but to give his cordial sup- 
port to the Bill now before the House; and 
he (Sir B. Hall) read an extract to show 
that the Council of National Safety and 
Distress intended also to support it. He 
was most anxious to state, in reference to 
a letter recently read by an hon. and learn- 
ed Member in reference to the murder of 
Mr. Roe, that he had received a letter 
from the brother of Mr. Roe, in which he 
said that the letter read by the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick, in palliation 
of the murder, dated the 17th of October, 
was contradicted three days afterwards by 
the brother of Mr. Roe in almost all the 
papers published in Ireland; and that he, 
Mr. Roe’s brother, had reason to believe 
that that contradiction was known to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. The writer 
of the letter read by the hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick was an out agent to 
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attorneys, a discharged steward on the 
public works, and the brother of the man 
charged with the murder of Mr. Roe. 


The THouse divided on the question that 
the word ‘‘now”’ stand part of the ques- 
tion: —Ayes 173; Noes 14: Majority 
159. 
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Bill read a third time and passed. 


RAILWAYS BILL. 

The CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER moved that the Report on the 
Railways Bill be received. 

Mr. STAFFORD said, it was not his 
intention to offer any opposition to this 
Bill; but before proceeding to the reception 
of the report—before proceeding to discuss 
the question of the adjudication on the 
claims of those who had been more or less 
injured by past railway legislation—before 
taking into consideration the claims of 
those who, forming of themselves a ma- 
jority of the representatives in that House, 
were likely to assert those claims and to 
receive that attention which they merited, 
and perhaps rather more than they merited 
—it would not be amiss in them to con- 
sider the claims of those who had been 
most shamefully, he feared dangerously, 
neglected by the whole course of their 
railway legislation, and whom they were 
now about to dismiss at this period of the 
year without any consideration ; and he 
was afraid, but for his advocacy, without 
a single word. When those who came 
after them looked at the giganti¢ schemes 
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they had undertaken, and the gigantic 
works they had performed, they would na. 
turally ask what, in an age professing po. 
pular feeling, and espousing, in theory at 
least, and loudly declaring the interests of 
the labouring classes—what had been their 
conduct in reference to them ?—how they, 
having won from the labours of these 
parties their mighty wealth, had at. 
tended to their welfare ?—how they had 
judged it expedient to promote their tem. 
poral and eternal welfare? They would 
naturally ask whether, in reference to me- 
dical cure, to their residences, to the in- 
struction for the young, and the religious 
ministration for all, they had, in legislating 
for railways, borne the character which 
they had assumed to themselves of philan- 
throphie legislators and Christian men? 
In considering the hundreds and thousands 
of labourers whose interests were affected 
by railways—in considering the millions of 
money which had been embarked in these 
speculations, he had only been able to dis- 
cover, among all the Acts of Parliament 
which had been passed on the subject, one 
solitary Act in reference to the labourer. 
He would read the preamble of that Act, to 
let the House see how far they had gone 
towards promoting the welfare and com- 
fort of these men. The Ist and 2nd 
Victoria, to which he referred, recited— 
“That whereas great mischicfs have arisen by 
the outrageous and unlawful behaviour of la- 
bourers and others employed on railroads, canals, 
and other public works, by reason whereof the 
appointment of special constables is often neces- 
sary for keeping the peace, and for the protee- 
tion of the inhabitants, and the security of the 
property in the neighbourhood of such public 
works, whereby great expenses have been cast 
upon the public rates of counties and the dis- 
tricts chargeable with such expenses, directors 
and shareholders shall bear the expense,” &e. 


Of all the Acts which had been passed on 
the subject of railways, this was the only 
one relating to labourers themselves. In 
proceeding to show the House, as he felt it 
his duty to do, what had been the result of 
the negligence on the part of the Legisla- 
ture—the evils which had been suffered, 
the crimes which had been permitted, and 
the risks which the labourer had run in 
consequence of their negligence—he must 
remind the House, that the ease for which 
he was about to claim their attention was 
not the ease of the old and decrepid, the 
sick and the infirm; but the case of those 
who were strong and healthy, and who 
were likely very soon to avenge upon 80 
ciety the injuries they had received at their 
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hands. The House must be aware that, 
in dealing with this large body of labourers, 
they were dealing with a new nation—a 
nation because of their numbers and their 
ower—and anew nation, because what- 
ever difficulties the House might have in 
interfering with vested interests, there 
were no difficulties of that kind when they 
were at the commencement of a new sys- 
tem, and giving laws to a new state of so- 
ciety ; so that, whether as regarded the 
question of residences, or the question of 
comfort, or the question of health, or the 
question of morals, he maintained that 
their responsibility in reference to those 
things was far greater than it would have 
been if they had to deal with existing 
usages and established rights. Ie would 
now take the liberty of quoting a few ex- 
tracts in support of what he had to ad- 
vance, from the important evidence given 
before the Committee appointed on the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Kilmarnock 
(Mr. Bouverie), so early as July, 1846. He 
would not detain the House at any length, 
because he felt convinced that those who 
had the interest of that class at heart were 
fully aware of the danger impending over 
society by the course of conduct the Le- 
gislature had pursued and were pursuing 
towards them, and required only to have 
their attention directed to that report, and 
because he should consider it his duty to 
embody the suggestions of that report in a 
series of resolutions, and submit them to 
the consideration of the House soon after 
the recess. On the question of residen- 
ees, the Rev. J. Kk. Thompson was 
asked :— 

“*Are the huts at all equal to the class of 
houses which are generally occupied by the la- 
bouring population ? He answered, ‘I never 
saw anything to be compared to them.’ *¢ Will 
you describe them to the Committee ?’ he was 
asked. He said, ‘I can only describe them as 
being built against a hedge or bank, the rafters 
sloping from this bank, and the sides and ends 
ofturf. In some cases, I believe, they are just 
boarded inside, in some cases they are not ; in 
some cases there is no partition ; man, woman, 
and child all sleep exposed to one another. Some- 
times a sort of temporary curtain may be thrown 
across, Which divides the sleeping apartment 
from what they call the kitchen, where the fire- 
place is,’ ” 

Mr. Rawlinson was asked— 

“*What is the effect upon the habits and char- 
acters of the men, where there is a want of ac- 
commodation ? Can you tell us from your expe- 
nence?” He replied, ‘I should say where the 
men are crowded together, as they were in that 
district, the work being carried on night and day, 
the beds in all the cottages were let double, and 
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as soon as one set of men came out of them, after 
they had had their meals, another set were to take 
their place. The rooms were overcrowded, there 
could be no separation of the sexes ; and demo- 
ralisation existed to a large extent among the na- 
tive population. The women were corrupted many 
of them, and went away with the men, and lived 
amongst them in habits that civilised language 
will scarcely allow a description of.” 


With reference to drawbacks, the Rev. R. 
Wilson was asked— 

“Do you think generally men would be dis- 
posed to work for lower wages if they were sure 
of being paid weekly and in money?’ He said, 
‘I think, undoubtedly, they would—no doubt they 
ought. There is another thing deducted from 
their wages, which is beer, whether they like it or 
not ; by the rules on certain parts of the railroad, 
the labourers are compelled to take a certain quan- 
tity of beer.’” 

Mr. Rawlinson said— 

“These men were getting upon that work from 

3s. 6d. to 4s. a-day, yet such was the excitement 
and lawless habits of the men in the district that 
it was no more to them than 2s. 6d. a-day, if they 
could have been comfortable and quiet, and could 
have lived rationally—the high wages were a 
curse rather than a blessing to them.” 
If the House only heard the statements of 
the carelessness and indifference of many 
of the undertakers of those works regard- 
ing the health and the lives of the men in 
their employment, he thought the House 
and those who read those discussions out- 
side the House, notwithstanding their con- 
gratulations respecting the network of 
railways which was spread over the coun- 
try, would feel very much pained by the 
description of what was sutfered by their 
poorer fellow-subjects :— 

“Mr. Pomfret, surgeon, Sheffield and Man- 
chester Railway, was asked—‘ Did you ever think 
it your duty to suggest anything to the authori- 
ties of the company respecting these accidents ? 
He said—‘I scarcely thought myself able to do 
that. I once mentioned the propriety of having 
copper instead of iron for stemming these holes, 
thinking the latter very dangerous ; for instance, 
one man had drilled a hole vertically in the rock, 
and in putting the powder into this hole he used 
aniron stemmer, and this ignited the powder, and 
the stemmer was driven through a tellow-work- 
man’s head, and killed him on the spot.” ‘ Who 
provided the stemmer? ‘The contractors.’ 
‘Was your suggestion attended to? ‘No; I 
was told that I was neither a contractor nor an 
engineer, and that it was not my province.’ ” 
Whocould wonder, in such a state of things, 
that fever and disease should prevail ? Mr. 
Rawlinson said, that— 

‘* Fever and the smallpox broke out amongst 
them ; and I have seen the men walking about 
with the smallpox upon them as thick as possible, 
and no hospital to go to.” 

This was in the Summit Level Tunnel, 
where there were no hospitals; but he 
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would call attention to how the railways 
acted where there was an hospital. In his 
own county of Northampton the infirmary 
received from the Birmingham line 852 
cases, which were calculated to have cost 
5971., and the hospital only received from 
the company 130I. 11s., of which the wor'- 
men contributed a considerable sum. With 
reference to provisions, the Rev. J. R. 
Thompson said— 

“<T take it upon the average that a navigator or 
workman working on our line pays from 20 to 30 
per cent for all his provisions more than I do.’ 
Mr. Chadwick said—‘I have been informed of 
one piece of work undertaken by a few contrac- 
tors of a condition not much above the labourers 
they engage, who will lose by the work itself, but 
who will make upwards of 7,000/. by the truck 
of beer and inferior provisions to the work- 
men.’ ” 

With regard to religious instruction, the 
Rey. J. Thompson was asked— 

« « Am I tounderstand, from the experience you 
have had, you despair of improving the labourers 
in a religious and moral point of view?’ He re- 
plied, ‘Not if a regular spiritual instruction be 
adopted. Perhaps an individual is under my care 
for a month, and then he is off elsewhere ; if there 
was aregular system kept up, so that he could go 
from spiritual instruction to spiritual instruction. 
I think it very likely the man might be re- 
formed.’ ” 


Mr. Pomfret was asked— 


“Was there any religious attendance on the 
part of any minister upon those men who were so 
injured? He said, ‘I have never heard of their 
being visited.’ ” 

He feared that the case he was about to 
read could not be considered as a solitary 
instance. Mr. Chadwick said, that— 


“A fine powerful workman had the spine frac- 
tured in such a manner as to preclude all hope of 


recovery. Although this man pleaded again and 
again to have the Scriptures read to him with re- 
ligious counsel, the request was in vain; for, after 
remaining many days in a sinking condition, he 
was suffered to expire without having received 
the least attention of the nature he so earnestly 
craved.” 


They found, therefore, that in the accu- 
mulation of these works, in the outlay of so 


many millions of money, in passing so many | 
Acts of Parliament, and in dealing with | 


not fewer than 400,000 fellow-subjects, 
they had taken no single precaution during 
the whole of these works, supposing they 
regarded these men as an army, to estab- 
lish and enforce discipline among them, 


to provide them with medical attendance, | 


or even to set up a commissariat depart- 
ment; or, supposing they looked upon them 
as sons of peace and children of industry, 
they had not treated them as children of a 
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civilised community, but had, year after 
year, suffered them to go from work to 
work uncared for and unwatched. It ap- 
peared that a system of false names had 
been adopted; that men who committed 
crimes in one district fled to another, 
where, in consequence of their strength 
and their general aptitude for working in 
tunnels and other laborious work, they 
were received without character, and that 
their large wages were spent in the most 
lavish manner, nothing being left behind 
but demoralised and improvident habits, 
and a waste of human strength, insomuch 
that the average age of these men had 
been ascertained not to exceed forty. 
They—the Legislature—had taken these 
men from their parish ministrations—from 
their home charities and local ties, which, 
however some hon. Members might be dis- 
posed to sneer at then, did tend to the 
morality and peaceful deportment of the 
lower orders; and they had asked nothing 
of them but brute strength, which the 
men gave, and for which they were paid; 
and when all this stimulus of commercial 
enterprise was about to be checked—when 
a loophole was about to be given to those 
who chose to use it to stop the works 
which they had contracted for— he had 
looked in vain for any mention in the Bill 
of the railway labourers. He asked the 
House how they intended to deal with 
them—whether they thought they could 
safely continue to neglect them when they 
remembered their numbers, their power, 
their strength, and their demoralisation? 
It was for these reasons that he deter- 
mined not to permit the report to be re- 
ceived, nor to suffer the Bill to make fur- 
ther progress without at least raising his 
voice of protest as regarded the past, and 
his voice of warning in reference to the 
future. If he thought the Railway Bills 
were all over there would be room only for 





unavailing regret ; but as this Bill showed 
that railway projects were still numerous, 
| and that these evils were still to continue, 
he should feel it his duty to submit to the 
House, after the recess, in a substantive 
form, not his own suggestions, which 
| would be of little value, but the sugges- 
| tions which had been originated in and 
' embodied in the report of as fair and im- 
| partial a Committee as ever set. We were 
‘behind France, behind Prussia, and even, 
‘as he believed, behind America upon this 
| subject. The evidence given in reference 
| to the Paris and Rouen Railway, the state- 
ment of Mr. Chadwick in reference to the 
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Prussian railways, the evidence as to the 
drainage works in Tuscany and Lombardy, 
showed that those States had taken a 
more humane, and, it might be added, 
a more politic view of their duties than we 
had done. There were, in every one of 
those countries, minute arrangements as 
to the lodging and provisions for the men, 
and the numbers to be employed, from 
which we might well have learned better 
things. It was to be hoped that we should 
now learn better things, if only taught by 
the perils threatening us during the coming 
winter, in the dead of which it was pro- 
posed to permit these railway companies 
to turn so many men aloof without warn- 
ing, without arrangement for their return 
to their former homes, and without the 
slightest evidence that they had saved 
money, the whole evidence going to show 
that the savings’ banks even in the neigh- 
bourhood were a mere nullity, in conse- 
quence of the truck system, the ticket 
system, and the place where the men were 
paid, and that all their wages were spent 
improvidently, in dissipation and debauch- 
ery. It would have been far better for us, 


even taking the lowest and most selfish 
ground—more safe for the community at 
large—more satisfactory to the districts in 


which these labourers had been for some 
time congregated, and where they were to 
be turned off—if we had made some ar- 
rangements—compulsory arrangements he 
would say—in reference to the method 
and place of payment, and whereby habits 
of frugality and order would have been en- 
couraged in them, and some means fur- 
nished to them for returning to their re- 
spective homes. We were now saying to 
them in effect, “It was by your labour 
and the strength of your hands that those 
works were constructed, but while we em- 
ployed you, we never looked after either 
your bodies or your souls; like beasts of 
burden we used you, like beasts of burden 
we dismiss you, with no more concern than 
if you were the iron or the stone upon 
which you wrought.’’ The hon. Member 
for Norwich (Mr. Peto), whose evidence 
redounded so greatly to his eredit, and 
some other gentlemen, had mitigated and 
relieved the evil in some quarters; but 
while works so conducted had paid as well 
as, and probably upon the whole better 
than those where such cruel treatment had 
been practised, it only showed how in- 
noxiously we might have stepped in and 
rendered obligatory upon all what their 
own right feeling had led a small number 
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of contractors and proprietors here and 
there to do of their own accord. Let us 
not say that it was the free spirit of our 
legislation in commercial matters to leave 
all these things to find their own lével; it 
was the part of a paternal Government to 
remember that if we wished our poor to 
love the institutions of their country, and 
to love those who were above them, we 
must make them feel that we sympathised 
with them, and desired their temporal and 
eternal welfare. 

Sir G. GREY felt that this subject was 
very important; but as the hon. Member 
had given notice of his intention to lay re- 
solutions before the House, embodying his 
views of the matters which legislation 
should embrace with reference to the moral 
and physical care of the masses of men 
congregated upon the great undertakings 
to which allusion had been made, he should 
defer until then any observations that he 
might have to make. He would, however, 
just remark that he feared the hon. Member 
rather overrated the power of Parliament 
to effect the object in view, although, to a 
certain extent, perhaps, regulations might 
be made by authority of Parliament in 
conformity with the resolutions of the Com- 
mittee which had collected so much valua- 
ble evidence. The hon. Member had cast 
rather too sweeping a censure upon rail- 
way companies, and made too general a 
charge of neglect. Lately, partly owing 
to the labours of that Committee, and partly 
owing to other causes, attention had been 
called to the moral and physical condition 
of these men; and through the interference 
of persons of property in the part of the 
country through which the lines were to 
run, sconded by directors of companies, 
and by contractors, who afforded the most 
valuable aid of all, means had been pro- 
vided in many instances for obviating the 
evils pointed out in the report. The hon. 
Member for Norwich (Mr. Peto) stated in 
his evidence that he had about 9,000 men 
in his employ, and that he provided a re- 
gular staff of religious instructors, one for 
a certain number of miles of railway, and 
that regulations were made with regard to 
the truck system and other points, and 
which in his hands were completely suc- 
cessful in preventing the evils existing in 
other cases, and in procuring a better class 
of labourers, securing the performance of 
a greater amount of labour. The same 
system had been followed on the Chester 
and Holyhead line; and, indeed, there were 
several cases in which the directors had 
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provided means for this purpose liberally, 
gentlemen and clergymen in the district 
through which the line was to pass giving 
their assistance and co-operation. He had 
far greater reliance upon these voluntary 
exertions, the result of public attention 
being called to this subject, than upon any 
legislative enactment, because he believed 
it hardly practicable by any law to secure 
the choice of proper men, which was se- 
cured where gentlemen like the hon. Mem- 
ber for Norwich, having those persons in 
their employ, really laid themselves out for 
this object. At the same time, when the 
hon. Member (Mr. A. Stafford) should 
move his resolutions, he should come to 
the consideration of them with an earnest 
desire to co-operate with him in promoting 
the end he had in view. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: I cannot quite 
allow my hon. Friend’s general charges 
against railways to pass without some ob- 
servations. I really think the devil is not 
quite so black as my hon. Friend has 

ainted him. He says that railway la- 
om are treated like beasts of burden, 
and that no care is taken either of their 
bodies or souls. Now, it is only justice to 


the railways to say that it appears from 
the same report he has quoted, that the 


railway labourers, on an average, receive 
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Mr. Peto gave before that Committee, 
it appears that the railway labourers he 
employed in Cambridgeshire were a pat- 
tern of good conduct to all the labourers 
in the county. I could not quite let the 
strictures upon railways made by the hon, 
Gentleman pass without saying a word in 
their defence. 

Report agreed to. 

Mr. STRUTT, in bringing forward cer. 
tain clauses of which he had given notice, 
said that the first had reference to the ex- 
tension of time for taking land. Hitherto 
it had been usual for companies requiring 
an extension of time to obtain it by means 
of an additional Act of Parliament; and in 
no one of those Acts so obtained had there 
been any clause inserted giving compensa- 
tion to landowners on account of such ex- 
tension of time. He had, however, con- 
sidered that, as the Bill before the House 
was a general Bill for the extension of 
time, power of compensation should be 
given to the landowners who might really 
suffer loss from the extension of time. The 
manner of obtaining this compensation 
when the Bill was last before the House 
was to be by arbitration; that was, that 
where a contract for land had been made, 
| and afterwards an extension of time for the 
| construction of works had been obtained, 





wages to the amount of 22s. 6d. per week. | the damage from such extension should be 
When they receive such wages as these it | settled byarbitration. Some hon.Gentlemen 
can hardly be said that they are treated | seemed to think that it was desirable that 
like beasts of burden. I speak from me- | compensation should be atforded by another 
mory; but I think I saw a statement, a| award being made for damage. To this he 
short time back, to the effect that the rail- | had a great objection, because he believed 
way companies in Great Britain and Ireland | that such a second assessment of damage 
were at one time contributing at the rate | would be rendered inoperative, as the rail- 
of 400,000/. a year to the poor-rates; that | way companies would refuse, being deterred 
is, one-sixteenth part of the entire poor- | by the prospect of this expense, to take ad- 
rate paid in England. And what is this | vantage of this Bill, and they would either 
upon? Why, upon 50,000 acres of land; | not apply at all for an extension of time, or 
for there are only about 5,000 miles of | they would go to Parliament for a sepa- 
railway executed; and I believe it is eal-/| rate Bill, as they formerly did. It was 
culated that a railway occupies ten acres | therefore desirable that there should be no 
toamile. I think, therefore, it is hardly | additional assessment of damage in conse- 
fair to say when railways employ at the | quence of the extension of time. With the 
rate of five-and-twenty men to a mile per- | view of meeting this case, he proposed to 
manently, besides employing upwards of | alter the 5th Clause of the Bill. He also 
one hundred per mile in the construction— | now proposed to exempt those persons 
and when they contribute 400,000/. to the | from the operation of the Bill, who had en- 
relief of the poor—I think it is hardly fair | tered into contracts for the sale of land for 


to say that railway labourers are turned 
adrift when their work is done; that they 


are treated like beasts, or like so much | 


iron or stone, without any remorse or com- 
passion whatever. My hon. Friend has 
quoted from the evidence of the hon. Mem- 


ber for Norwich. I think from the evidence | 


| the construction of works. The operation 
| of the Bill would not affect them, and they 
| would have the same remedy in law or 
| in equity as they now had, notwithstanding 
| the passing of this Act. Wherever agree- 
| ments for the purchase of land had been 
entered into, those agreements would re- 
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main unaltered in effect by this Bill; and 
also in all cases where railway companies 
shall have given notice of taking land 
under the Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act, the companies shall be bound to pro- 
ceed, and take that land exactly in the 
same manner as though this Act had not 
passed. There was another case which re- 
quired some provision to meet it, and that 
was where a.contract having been entered 
into between a landowner and a railway 
company for the sale of land, in conse- 
quence of some special circumstances the 
landowner might be aggrieved by the ex- 
tension of time. In that case, he proposed 
that power should be given to the Railway 
Commissioners to consider such cases, and 
to refuse or grant the required extension 
of time to the railway company, as they 
should think fit, after examining the cases 
of this sort that might be submitted to 
them. le proposed also to give the Com- 
missioners the power of granting the re- 
quired extension ‘of time upon certain 
terms and conditions. The hon. Member 
for Oxfordshire, who had on a former oc- 
casion called his attention to these points, 
had also thought that there was not sufli- 
cient notice, under this Bill, given to the 
landowner. Under the present system, 
the law required that personal notices 
should be served on all landowners; but 
he thought that every person would be 
anxious that the great expense and trouble 
of personal service should be avoided, es- 
pecially as this was a public general Act. 
Originally it was intended that there should 
be one notice in the Gazette, and one for 
three consecutive weeks in a newspaper 
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published in the county through which the 
proposed line was to pass. In addition to | 
those notices, he proposed to add notices | 
on the church doors in the parishes affected | 
by the line for which an extension of time | 
was sought. By this means he thought 
that the fullest notice would be given to 
all parties concerned. He would not go 
into that part of the Bill which gave share- 
holders the power of suspending progress. 
The right hon. Gentleman brought up 
clauses to carry out these views. 

Mr. HENLEY was quite satisfied with 
the proposed amendments, but would be 
glad to have a perfect assurance from the 
right hon. Gentleman that the Railway 
Board would have full jurisdiction in the 
manner proposed. 

Mr. STRUTT said, there was no doubt 
whatever of it. The Bill would provide 
that if the Railway Commissioners should 
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think fit, they might refuse the extension 
of time sought by railway companies, or 
they might grant it upon certain terms 
and conditions. 

Mr. WYLD had hoped that some power 
would be given to companies to dissolve. 
There were many of the lines of 1846 not 
yet commenced, and the parties were most 
anxious for the companies to be broken 
up. He had himself prepared a clause to 
meet this case. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that a clause was 
already under the consideration of the 
House. The hon. Member was therefore 
out of order in proposing another before 
the former one was disposed of. 

Mr. HUME said, that this was a sub- 
ject of great importance, and one which 
the Committee of last Session had gone 
into. He thought it was highly important 
that the power of dissolution should be 
given. 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, that since the 
railway Members had meddled with this 
Bill, they had done nothing but spoil it. 
With regard to the question of arbitration, 
no person could be more ready than he 
should be to entrust that duty to the 
Board; but he doubted very much that 
they would have time to arbitrate, and he 
also doubted that they would in all cases 
have jurisdiction. There was another 
point to which he wished to call attention. 
When land was allowed to lie altogether 
waste without any owner, for, suppose, a 
period of four years, as it would, perhaps, 
in those cases, it might prove very dan- 
gerous to the farmers in the neighbour- 
hood. If the thistles were not mown, and 
if the weeds were neglected on that piece 
of ground, the land for miles around might 
be completely destroyed by the seed. Al- 
though the right hon. Gentleman and the 


| Attorney General might think that they 


could not legislate for thistles, he would 
say that they ought to put in some com- 
pensation for such a case as that. There 
ought to be some compulsion on those 
people who occupy land without using it 
to prevent its being a nuisance to their 
neighbours. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that when any person re- 
quired an extension of time, he might 
come before the Railway Commissioners, 
and apply for such extension; and in grant- 
ing that application they might impose it 
as a condition that the party should under- 
take to attend to the mowing of the this- 
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tles in proper time, and before seeding 
time. 

Clauses agreed to. 

Bill to be read a third time. 


Government of 


GOVERNMENT OF NEW ZEALAND. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I rise, Sir, in 
pursuance of the notice I have given, to 
ask permission of the House to introduce a 
Bill for the purpose of suspending some of 
the most important provisions of the Act 


of Parliament which was passed in the last | 


year—towards the close of the Session of 
1846—to make provision for the govern- 
ment of the colony of New Zealand; and I 
shall endeavour to state to the House, as 
clearly and as shortly as I can, both the 
reasons which induce Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to think it was their duty to re- 
commend this course to the House, and an 
outline of the main provisions of the mea- 
sure which I shall ask the House to agree 
to as a means of providing for the local 
government of that colony. Those Mem- 
bers of the House who have paid any at- 
tention to the affairs of this important 


colony, will recollect that there was in the | 


year 1846 a very general concurrence of 
opinion on the part of those who had at all 
considered its concerns, that it was exceed- 
ingly desirable to introduce a constitutional 
government into that country. I think 


there were petitions from the inhabitants | 
of that colony to that effect presented to | 
this House; it was also urged upon us by | 


the New Zealand Company, whose stake 


in that colony and whose attention to that | 
colony are so great, and I think that in the | 


discussions which took place, both in this 
House and the other House of Parliament, 
almost all the leading statesmen of the 
country expressed a desire that as soon as 
possible a beginning at least should be 


made with a view to introduce a constitu- | 


tional and representative government into 
the colony of New Zealand. That was the 
state of things when Her Majesty’s present 
advisers came into office; and my noble 
Friend who holds the seals of the Colonial 
Department immediately applied himself to 
the consideration of this important subject. 
I believe I am correct in stating that he 
found on record in his office the determina- 
tion of the Government that preceded us 
to introduce some measure of this deserip- 
tion for the government of New Zealand; 
at all events, he thought it to be his duty, 
with as little delay as possible, to mature 


such a scheme for the purpose as he 
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thought on the whole would be suited to 
the circumstances of the case. The result 
was, that a Bill was introduced into Parti. 
ment towards the close of the Session of 
1846, which passed, I believe, very nearly 
unanimously through this and the other 
House of Parliament, by which Her Ma- 
jesty was empowered to give a charter to 
the colony, and issue instructions which 
were to regulate the future government of 
New Zealand. Sir, the main provisions of 
the Act of 1846, and the letters patent 
which issued under it, were to the follow- 
jing effect: The colony of New Zealand 
was divided into two provinces, which were 
designated by the names of New Ulster 
and New Munster. Municipal districts 





were constituted, or at least power was 
| given to the Governor to constitute muni- 
| cipal districts, with town-councils, in all 
| those: parts of New Zealand where there 
| was some considerable number of English 
| colonists; and those municipal districts thus 
| constituted were made the foundation and 
nucleus of the system of representative go- 
vernment which it was sought to rear upon 
them. Those districts were to elect repre- 
sentatives for two legislatures—one for 
each of the two provinces of New Zealand 
| —and there was also to be a General As- 
sembly of both provinces, to be elected by 
the two legislatures, which General Assem- 
bly was to take into consideration certain 
subjects of great interest to both districts, 
such as taxation, and questions of that sort. 
This Act was to come into effect as soon 
as the letters patent were proclaimed by 
the Government of New Zealand. This is 
the general outline of the plan of constitu- 
tional government that was adopted for 
| that colony pursuant to the Act of Parlia- 
‘ment. I should mention as to one other 
important and difficult point of this subject 
-—I mean the position of the aboriginal in- 
habitants of New Zealand with reference 
to these institutions—that that part of the 
subject was proposed to be settled in the 
‘following manner: It was proposed that 
those municipal districts should only com- 
prise those parts of New Zealand in which 
there was resident some considerable num- 
ber of white inhabitants. With regard to 
that great tract of country occupied almost 
exclusively by the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the island, it was not proposed to bring 
it immediately within the scope or pale of 
these institutions. It was thought that 
the aboriginal inhabitants themselves were 
not properly ripe for institutions of this 
kind; and the difficulty and hazard were 
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foreseen of subjecting them to the control 
of the white inhabitants. It was endea- 
youred to provide for that difficulty in this 
manner, by securing the enjoyment of their 
own laws and customs to all that great 
portion of New Zealand which was not in- 
cluded within the municipal districts, and 
taking care, as had been done in the in- 
structions sent out, that the New Zea- 
landers in those parts should be adequately 
secured, while the assemblies to be con- 
stituted should be prevented from inter- 
fering unduly with the rights, habits, or 
customs of the aboriginal inhabitants. This, 
Sir, is the outline of the scheme that was 
sent out to the Governor of New Zealand. 
The reasons which have induced Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to propose now to sus- 
pend the operation of this constitution, 
are contained in despatches which have 
been received from the Governor of New 
Zealand; and when I mention the name of 
the present Governor of New Zealand, I 
think every person acquainted with the 
affairs of that colony will admit that any 
opinion expressed by him should have the 
greatest weight with this House and with 
Her Majesty’s Government. And, as the re- 
sult of his examination of the plan proposed 
by the Government, he states the greatest 
objection to be entertained by him to bring- 
ing this constitution at present into effect in 
New Zealand. We feel that the objections 
he makes are supported by the great weight 
of authority which naturally belongs to a 
person of his proved ability and diligence 
residing on the spot, and therefore much 
more able to judge of the local cireum- 
stances of the island, than we can at a dis- 
tance of several thousands of miles. And 
any person who has perused the letter of 
Governor Grey on this plan of a constitu- 
tion, will perceive that he gives very valid 
reasons for the alarm he feels at being 
called upon to promulgate this constitution. 
There is, however, one satisfaction at least 
in the difficulties that we experience in this 
island, and it is this, that the objections 
which Governor Grey states to the intro- 
duction of these institutions into New Zea- 
land at present, rest upon a remarkable 
description he gives of the knowledge, im- 
provement, and intelligence of the aborigi- 
nal inhabitants of New Zealand. Governor 
Grey says— 

“Tt is quite true, you have attempted to pro- 
tect them from injustice, by guaranteeing and 
fencing their rights from the English minority ; 
but, after all, it comes to this—you have left to 
the English minority the power of making laws 
in the Legislative Assembly, and of imposing du- 
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ties which will be mainly paid by the aboriginal 
inhabitants of this island,” 


He describes these islanders as possessing 
much property, as perfectly understanding 
the value of property—as exceedingly anx- 
ious to acquire and retain it—and, above 
all, as possessing intelligence to perceive 
that any duty thus levied would be paid 
by them. He says that great dissatis- 
faction under such a system would prevail 
in New Zealand; indeed, to such a degree, 
that he fears it would lead to tumult and 
insurrection, if the whites had in this way 
the power of taxing the great body of the 
people. And this he says would more par- 
ticularly take place in the northern pro- 
vince, in New Ulster. That is the main 
objection he has to the immediate introduc- 
tion of this constitutional and representa- 
tive government into the colony of New 
Zealand at present; and the expressions of 
Governor Grey on the point are so forcibly 
and clearly put, that perhaps the House 
will allow me to read them :— 

“ By the introduction (said Governor Grey) of 
the proposed constitution into the provinces of 
New Zealand, Her Majesty’s Ministers would not 
confer, as it was intended, upon Her subjects the 
blessings of self-government, but would be giving 
power to a small minority. She would not be 
giving to Her subjects the right to manage their 
affairs as they might think proper, but would be 
giving to a small minority a power to raise taxes 
from the great majority. There was no reason to 
think (continued Governor Grey) that the ma- 
jority of the aboriginal inhabitants would be satis- 
fied with the rule of the minority; while there 
were many reasons for believing that they would 
resist to the uttermost. They were a people of 
strong natural sense and ability, but by nature 
jealous and suspicious. Many of them were own- 
ers of vessels, horses, and cattle, and had consid- 
erable sums of money at their disposal; and there 
was no people he was acquainted with less likely 
to sit down quietly under what they might regard 
as an injustice.” 

Sir, I think there is this satisfaction on 
reading this account, that the House must 
be convinced that in the aboriginal popula- 
tion of New Zealand there is a nation ex- 
tremely deserving of the greatest care and 
attention of this House, and who, if they: 
are treated with consideration, policy, and 
humanity, will, I hope, form an exception 
from that which I regret to say has been 
almost hitherto the undeviating fate of 
those savage nations who come in contact 
with their civilised fellow-men. We may 
hope, I trust, that the people of New Zea- 
land will form an exception to that rule, 
and by care may be gradually but com- 
pletely assimilated to us in habits and con- 
stitutional practice, and that they may 
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amalgamate with Englishmen as one race, 
each enjoying British institutions, British 
religion, and British liberty. Sir, my no- 
ble Friend at the head of the Colonial Of- 
fice, as well as his Colleagues of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, on receiving this de- 
spatch containing an opinion so decided, 
and so strongly supported by such valid 
arguments, from so high an authority as 
Governor Grey, did not hesitate as to the 
course which they would adopt and re- 
commend to the House. I think it would 
be the height of rashness, if, in contra- 
diction to an opinion of this kind — if, 
in opposition to the representations of 
Governor Grey, we attempted to force in- 
stitutions on the colony, which, however 
valuable they may be themselves, may at 
present prove objectionable. I trust those 
institutions will prove a blessing to that 
colony, when introduced with discretion 
and proper feeling; but I repeat it would 
be the height of rashness to risk the peace 
of that colony, by forcing, without due con- 
sideration and preparation, those institu- 
tions upon its people. On a perusal of 
that despatch the noble Lord the Colonial 
Secretary thought it best at once to sus- 
pend the operation of a portion of the Act. 
It is proposed that only a portion of the 
Act should be suspended. It is not pro- 
posed to suspend that portion of the Act 
which provides municipal institutions—we 
think such a form of government may 
safely be allowed for local purposes. It 
would form a nucleus upon which to es- 
tablish a representative government for 
the whole colony; we reserving to our- 
selves the right of laying down the details, 
and determining the qualifications and pro- 
portions of those representations. We 
shall leave that part of the Act which re- 
lates to municipal institutions untouched. 
In the Act of 1846 it was proposed that 
the qualification to vote in the election of 
representatives should be the possession of 
a house, and the ability to read and write 
in the English language. It was then 
supposed that in those parts of New Zea- 
land to which the Act referred, there were 
very few aboriginal inhabitants possessed 
of the qualification, and that it would be 
extremely improper to exclude them. On 
inquiry it was found, however, that, al- 
though great numbers of the aborigines 
could read and write their own language, 
hardly any of them knew how either to 
read or write English. Now, we are of 
opinion that the possession of a house, and 
the capability of writing their own lan- 
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guage, shows a sufficient capacity for bu- 
siness to entitle them to vote. In several 
places there are German and French set. 
tlers. These are men of education, intel. 
ligence, and respectability—they can read 
and write their own language perfectly 
well, but they cannot read and write the 
English language. We propose that the 
Governor shall give certificates to all re. 
spectable persons—whether foreigners or 
aborigines—so circumstanced, and that 
they shall have the power of voting in the 
municipal elections. The provisions of the 
Bill are shortly these: Firstly, it proposes 
to suspend the operation of the Act of 1846 
for a period of five years. Secondly, it 
provides that the old Legislative Council 
of 1840, with power to add to their num. 
ber, shall—with the Governor for the time 
being—be clothed with unlimited legisla- 
tive power; that they shall nominate a re- 
sident governing power for New Ulster, 
or they shall order such governing power 
to be chosen by election. It is, in fact, 
intended to retain the old Charter of 1846, 
with the addition and alteration of the mu- 
nicipal franchise. It will at once be per- 
ceived that the very nature of the measure 
is to confer a large discretionary power on 
the Governor. And in so doing, I believe 
that we shall be pursuing the wisest and 
the safest course for the inhabitants of 
New Zealand, and for the interests of this 
country. It is extremely difficult in cases 
of this kind, when we are legislating for 
parties residing thousands of miles from us, 
to avoid falling into great and serious er- 
rors; and if this be taken as a general 
maxim, well to be acted upon in every case, 
how does it apply with a double force to the 
case of New Zealand! Here we have a large 
country, with a population but recently em- 
erged from a state of complete barbarism to 
one of comparative civilisation; a population 
possessing an extreme aptitude for all the 
arts and comforts of civilised life—em- 
bracing voluntarily, and almost universally, 
the doctrines of the Christian religion. 
When we consider that there are scattered 
amid this numerous and interesting popu- 
lation but a small portion of our country- 
men—a small portion of Europeans—I 
think we must confess that there is every 
reason for more than common caution in 
legislating with respect to New Zealand. 
Her Majesty’s Government came to the 
conclusion that some very simple scheme— 
some temporary measure—leaving to the Go- 
vernor and his Council large discretionary 
powers as to the course to be taken, would 
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be the wisest policy at the present moment. 
Ido not know whether it is necessary for 
me to trouble the House further at this 


stage. 


have quoted contain a most substantial and | qualities of the aboriginal race. 
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of the native inhabitants of New Zealand; 
because he did not think that, on all ocea- 
sions, there had been an equal disposition 


Those documents from which I | to recognise the great capabilities and noble 


He con- 


complete narrative of the circumstances | sidered that they had, in the case of the 
which led to the evils so clearly, ably, and | islands of New Zealand—with, perhaps, 
lucidly stated by Governor Grey in his| the single exception of their West India 


despatch. 


They are also very fully and | Islands—the most interesting and hopeful 


with great ability stated by the noble Lord | instance of juxtaposition between European 


Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the 
(Colonies. In those documents will be seen 
the reasons for partially retracing the 
steps which the House and Her Majes- 


ty’s Government had previously come to. | 
There is one part of Governor Grey’s | 
despatch which says that he feared there | 
would be the greatest diffieulty in promul- | 
gating the Charter in some parts of New | 
Zealand, and that it was only in one por- | 


tion of the island that he would recommend 
its promulgation for the present. Now we 


eome to the conclusion that there would | 
be more evil in establishing the Charter of | 


1846 in one part only than in its postpone- | 


ment altogether. We recommended that 
it should be suspended. According to the 
despatches of Governor Grey, it would seem 


civilisation and aboriginal races which the 
world could present; and he believed that 
if the House would exhibit towards the 
New Zealanders that paternal care and 
tenderness which it was their bounden duty 
to extend to them, they might witness a 
satisfactory, a peaceful, and glorious issue 
to the Christian, philanthropic, and en- 
lightened labour which had been bestowed 
upon the colony. The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Labouchere) had stated that the 
late Government had left upon record 
proofs of their desire to grant free and re- 
presentative institutions to New Zealand. 
The statement was perfectly true; but 


there had undoubtedly been a difference of 


that the preliminary steps for the promul- | 


gation of the Charter had only just com- 
menced; the Act will therefore lead to no 
practical inconvenience. Governor Grey 
will soon hear of the intentions of Her Ma- 


jesty’s Ministers, and we may safely leave | 


the matter to Governor Grey. I cannot 
sit down without expressing the gratifica- 
tion I feel at bearing my humble testimony 


opinion between the late and the present 
Governments as to the most speedy and 
effectual method of realising that great ob- 
ject. It was the opinion of the late Go- 
vernment that the best mode of attaining 
that end was to incur, in the first instance, 
the delay of a reference to Governor Grey. 
When he had the honour of holding the 
seals of the Colonial Office, the Government 


‘believed that any steps which would have 


to the private worth and public energy of | 


His Excellency. Under his wise and tem- 
perate management, a- great alteration in 
the social and trading position of the co- 
lony has been effected—good feeling and 
harmony have been restored—and I trust, 
we may confidently look forward to the 
time when New Zealand will become a 
most valuable and useful possession of the 
British Crown. I will conclude by moving 
for leave to bring in a Bill to suspend the 
operation of part of the Act for making 
further provision for the government of 
the New Zealand Islands. 

Mr. GLADSTONE entirely agreed 


the effect of binding the hands of Gover- 
nor Grey, or of committing the authority 
of the Government or of Parliament to the 
particular form of the institutions to be 


_adopted in New Zealand, would be ill- 


with many of the observations which had 


fallen from the right hon. Gentleman; and 
he was more especially ready to re-echo 
the expressions which had been used by 
the right hon. Member with respect to the 
character and conduct of Governor Grey. 
He had been glad to hear the terms in 


advised, and would be likely ultimately to 
lead to the loss of time which such mea- 
sures were intended, in the first instance, 
to avoid. He readily gave the noble Earl 
at the head of the Colonial Department the 
greatest credit, not only for the motives by 
which he had been governed, but for the 
zeal and energy with which he had pro- 
ceeded in the execution of this portion of 
his duties; but he must say, that he thought 
the noble Earl’s zeal had in this particular 
instance a little outrun his discretion, and 
that he would have more effectually con- 
sulted the dignity of the Crown and the 
welfare of New Zealand, had the noble 
Earl been content to refer to Governor 


Grey, and to obtain his deliberate judg- 


ment on the subject, rather than to an- 


Which the right hon. Gentleman had spoken | ticipate what that judgment might be, 
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and send out instructions which, how- | tion of Earl Grey’s despatch which related 
ever ingeniously devised and _ plainly|to the disposal of public lands. He eop. 
expressed, were almost certain to be ill} cluded, however, that if such a despatch 
suited to the actual circumstances of the | had arrived it would speedily be laid upon 
moment in New Zealand. With regard to| the table, and that if it had not arrived 
this Bill, he considered that the right hon. | they would not have long to wait for it; 
Gentleman by whom it had been brought} but in the absence of the important in. 
forward, had made out a good case; but, | formation which he was anxious to obtain 
at the same time, he must say that some | from the document to which he referred, 
of the provisions of the measure appeared | he should occupy the time of the House 
to be of a peculiar nature. [He did not|unprofitably if he entered upon a discus. 
make this observation with a view of im-| sion of this subject. The despatch of Earl 
peaching its wisdom; but he thought it| Grey, which closed the papers that had 
was a reason for abstaining from any de- to-day been laid on the table, referred to 
tailed discussion of the provisions of the the protest of the Bishop of New Zealand, 
Bill until they had had an opportunity of | dated the Ist of July, 1847, in which the 
giving it mature consideration, As far | Bishop, assuming and believing that Earl 
as he understood the statement of the |Grey’s despatch on the disposal of public 
right hon. Gentleman, his proposal almost | lands asserted doctrines at variance with 
amounted to placing the whole diseretion-| the Treaty of Waitangai, deemed it his 
ary power with respect to representative | duty to protest against such doctrines, and 
institutions in the hands of the Governor; | stated that he would think it proper to in- 
that certainly was, on the one hand, a very | struct the people committed to his charge 
extraordinary demand; but, on the other/in the rights which they had acquired as 
hand, he was free to say that, according | British subjects under that treaty. Of 
to his judgment, there never was a man in | course the merits of that protest depended 
whose hands extraordinary powers could | essentially on the main question, whether 
be more safely placed than in those of the | Earl Grey’s despatch was really at variance 
present Governor of New Zealand. He! with the Treaty of Waitangai—a question 
considered that everything that could be| which at that time he would not discuss, 
done upon the principle of placing confi-| But, passing by that question for a mo- 
dence in an individual, and in deference to| ment, he must say he hoped the House 
the principle of allowing local knowledge | would recollect the peculiar position in 
and experience to prevail over speculations | which the Bishop stood with respect to the 
formed at a vast distance, ought to be | enforcement of that treaty. He confessed 
done with respect to the Bill about to be | that at first sight a protest like this, with 
laid upon the table. He would not on this | regard to a civil matter, had much the as- 
occasion enter further into a discussion of | pect of a gratuitous and wanton inter- 
the Bill; but he begged to say a few words | ference on the part of a spiritual person 
on a portion of the subject which had been | with civil and political affairs; but any at- 
referred to by Earl Grey in his despatches | tention to the course of events must con- 
—he alluded to the disposal of the public | vinee hon. Gentlemen that there was no 
lands in New Zealand. At the commence- | ground for such a charge in this case. He 
ment of the present Session he inquired | would also presume to say that the slightest 
whether it were the intention of the Go- | knowledge of the character of the Bishop 
vernment to lay upon the table the answer | of New Zealand would convince any Gen- 
of Governor Grey to the despatch of Earl |tleman that there was no person less dis- 
Grey, dated the 23rd of December, 1846, | posed to mix in such matters, or more en- 
and particularly that portion of the answer | tirely and ardently and exclusively devoted 
which related to the disposal of public | to the duties of his sacred calling. Nay, 
lands. He also asked whether the reply | he (Mr. Gladstone) would even say that 
of Earl Grey to that answer would be pre- | the Bishop of New Zealand had a shrink- 
sented to the House. In the papers which | ing aversion to political affairs, and that 
had been delivered that morning, he found |he was most anxious to draw clearly and 
the acknowledgment by Governor Grey of | broadly the line of demarcation between 
the arrival of Earl Grey’s despatch; and | his office and the functions of the civil ma- 
also a second despatch of the same date! gistrates. But in this particular instance 
from Governor Grey, referring to a protest | the clergy were the chosen instruments of 
of the Bishop of New Zealand; but he did | the Government for contracting the Treaty 
not find any despatch referring to that por- | of Waitangai, and establishing the govert- 
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ment of the Queen. That treaty was made 
known to the natives through the medium 
of the clergy, to whom its construction 
was in a great degree committed; and it 
therefore became the duty of the clergy, 
and of the Bishop at their head, to see that 
public faith, as conveyed through them, 
was carefully guarded and kept strictly in- 


violate. 


{Dec. 13} 
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likely to operate on the feelings of a na- 
tive race of excitable temperament under 
the circumstances which Lord Grey as- 
sumed. Perhaps the right hon. Gentle- 
man, when he should answer his inquiry 
relative to the despatch of Governor Grey 
with respect to public lands, would also 
state whether the Government were in 


On the ground, therefore, of | possession of any information which showed 


maintaining and vindicating the pledges|that the protest was published by the 


given by the clergy to the native popula- 
tion, and not from any general disposition 


| 


Bishop in the colony, or whether—for any- 
thing the Government knew to the con- 


to interfere in civil matters, the Bishop | trary—he might not be right in presuming 


had found it necessary to make himself 
a party to what he believed the Bishop 
would otherwise have gladly avoided. He 
did not anticipate that in that House this 
prima facie objection to the proceeding of 
the Bishop would be taken by any one ac- 
quainted with the affair. There was, how- 
ever, in the despatch of Earl Grey, one as- 
sumption which he thought was important 
on the one hand, as it was clearly erroneous 
on the other. The noble Earl said, that he 
did not for a moment doubt the sincerity of 
the assertions made by the Bishop; but he 
feared it was impossible that language 
such as that of the protest could be an- 
nounced to a people who had so lately 
emerged from habits of the most savage 
barbarism, without producing very serious 
consequences. He confessed that he should 
have been disposed to agree in opinion 
with the noble Earl, if this document had 
been addressed by the Bishop to the na- 
tives; but he did not find in the protest 
any indication that it was intended for the 
cognizance of the natives. Although he 
knew nothing of the existence of the pro- 
test until that day, he could not believe 
that it had been intended to be made pub- 
lie in the colony; and he must continue to 
believe so in the absence of all direct in- 
formation to the contrary. It was per- 
feetly consistent with all the known cireum- 
stances to suppose that the Bishop had 
addressed the protest to Her Majesty’s Re- 
presentative at the head of the civil Go- 
vernment, as a person for whom he had 
the utmost respect, in whom he placed 
confidence, and whose authority he was 
desirous in every way to support, and to 
whom he thought it his duty to give the 
first notice of the appearance of any cir- 
cumstance which seemed likely to divide 
the duties of the bishopric from the duties 
ofthe Government. If that should prove 
to be the case, he apprehended that the 
Bishop would not be open to the charge of 
having addressed language which was 











that the protest was only a communica- 
tion addressed to the Governor himself by 
the Bishop, in which the latter expressed 
his strong and conscientious feeling with 
regard to what he deemed the breach of 
a solemn treaty between Her Majesty and 
the native chiefs? If the despatch of 
Lord Grey could be reconciled with the 
Treaty of Waitangi—if it were conceived 
in the spirit of that treaty—it was an un- 
fortunate circumstance that the despatch 
should have been misapprehended by an 
individual possessing such weight—derived 
both from his own personal character and 
the sacred office which he filled—as the 
Bishop. All who were acquainted with 
the character of the Bishop must be aware 
that he was not less distinguished for the 
sobriety of his disposition than for the 
prudence and practical bearing of every 
step he took, as well as for his ardent 
enthusiasm in the discharge of the duties 
of his calling. Nothing could be more im- 
probable than that the Bishop should have 
gratuitously addressed to the native popu- 
lation language which, he must admit, it 
would be most unwise to use in appealing 
to them. He earnestly hoped that, for 
the sake of the Bishop himself, and for the 
sake of the individual charged with the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining the peace of the 
colony and the authority of the Crown, 
the supposition on which Lord Grey had 
proceeded with respect to the protest would 
prove to be erroneous—that the introduc- 
tion of the Bill would meet with general 
assent—and that after the recess it would 
obtain from the House a degree of con- 
sideration proportionate to its importance. 
Mr. V. SMITH had listened with sor- 
row to the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who proposed to introduce this Bill; 
because he had hoped, after all that had 
been done with respect to New Zealand, 
that the colony would at last be allowed a 
little repose. Ile concurred with the right 
hon. Gentleman in looking upon New Zea- 
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land as being the colony most congenial in 
feeling and interest to the mother country 
of any we possessed. It resembled Eng- 
land in soil and climate, and the aborigines 
possessed much of the energy, enterprise, 
and intelligence, which distinguished the 
Saxon race. These circumstances gave 
the colony a peculiar interest in the eyes 
of the people of this country. He sug- 
gested that when they were about to sus- 
pend the political constitution of the co- 
lony, it would be as well to suspend its 
territorial constitution also. There was no 
person to whom he would be more disposed 
to intrust ample discretion than Governor 
Grey; and he hoped that henceforth the 
Government would endeavour to select co- 
Jonial governors like him, who owed his ad- 
vancement to no party feeling or family 
connexions. It was, he admitted, difficult 
to determine beforehand what man would 
make a good colonial governor ; for, how- 
ever well fitted for the office an individual 
might appear to the authorities at the Colo- 
nial Office, it not unfrequently happened 
that when he established himself in his co- 
lonial government, the parading of troops, 
beating of drums, and salvos of artillery, 
turned his head. Another point to which 
he wished to call the attentiow of the Go- 
vernment was, the necessity of not crip- 
pling too much the power of the Governor in 
any colony. The right hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down had made a very elabo- 
rate defence of the Bishop of New Zealand. 
He entertained great respect for the charac- 
ter of that right rev. Gentleman ; but if he 
were to judge of him only by this protest, 
he must say that he was the most agitating 
bishop he had ever heard of. Hon. Mem- 
bers had that morning seen evidence of | 
what agitating bishops could do; but this 
right rev. Gentleman went further than 
any of them. He said, in reference to the 
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doctrine propounded by Earl Grey in his 
despatch, ‘‘ Against this doctrine I am | 
called on to protest, as the head of the 
missionary body.’’ It would be observed 
that he did not say, ‘‘ as the head of the 
clergy of New Zealand,” but ‘‘ as the 
head of the missionary body;”’ and he 
(Mr. V. Smith) could not help recollecting 
how often the zeal of the missionaries in 
New Zealand had overstepped their disere- 
tion, and injured the cause, and retarded 
the prosperity of the colony. The Bishop | 
also said in his protest, ‘‘ It is my duty, | 
and I am determined, God being my help- | 
er, to inform the natives of their rights and | 
privileges.”” It was evident, therefore, 
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that the Bishop intended to agitate on the 
subject; and he (Mr. V. Smith) thought 
that the phrase ‘* God being my helper,” 
was one of the strongest expressions which 
he ever recollected to have been used by a 
bishop when speaking of civil or political 
rights. He could not help thinking that 
the right rev. Gentleman would be more 
likely to impede than to assist Governor 
Grey in New Zealand; and he trusted his 
right hon. Friend would not be scrupulous 
in entrusting Governor Grey with ample 
powers, and that he would also be very 
careful how he fettered his discretion, by 
obliging him to consult others in the eo- 
lony. 

Mr. ROUNDELL PALMER said, that 
though he was a Member who had but 
lately entered the House, it was impossible 
for him to sit in any assembly of English- 
men where, humble as he was, he had to 
represent important interests, and silently 
hear assailed a man whose virtues and 
abilities he believed to be of the highest 
order that ever honoured the character of 
a Christian bishop; a man who had done, 
not merely to the advancement of the re- 
ligion of that Church which it was his duty 
to maintain and uphold, but also of those 
political institutions which were the subject 
of the deliberations of the House, more 
genuine service than had been done, or 
could be done, by anybody in New Zealand 
—services which he (Mr. Palmer) knew 
would be appreciated hereafter in this 
country, and which were now appreciated 
and understood in the country which was 
the subject of debate. He had heard with 
great satisfaction the whole, he might say, 
of the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade, but 
most particularly that part of it which re- 
ferred to the native aboriginal population 
of New Zealand, because he had shared 
that feeling which he was sure all students 
of modern history must have entertained, 


| with reference to the events which had at- 


tended the march of civilisation. The con- 
duct of Spain towards the natives of the 
countries which she overran was marked 
by bloodshed, cruelty, and rapine; she 
trampled upon men, treated them with 
utter contempt, dispossessed them of their 
land, made their persons her property, 
and finally exterminated them from the 
face of the earth. He believed he might 
say, that, though this country had some 
crimes of this nature to answer for, we had 
less than many other nations; and cer- 
tainly, when we come to New Zealand, 
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our coming there was not an alarming cir- 
eumstance for the friends of humanity to 
contemplate. Those missionaries who had 
been spoken of, and of whom he should 
have a word to say by and by, long before 
any pretensions to the territory of New 
Zealand had been made on the part of the 
British Crown, had left all they valued in 
the world to carry knowledge, virtue, and 
civilisation among a people, to go among 
whom was to encounter persecutions scarce- 
ly less serious than those which the early 
Christians had to endure. They were the 
pioneers of civilisation; they taught those 
people to know something of a higher life, 
beyond this world, and in it too; they laid 
the foundation on which a promising super- 
structure had since been raised; and it was 
to them that we owed this great fact, that 
Ministers were now enabled to come for- 
ward and say that there was a just ground 
for hoping that the aboriginal inhabitants 
of New Zealand might be incorporated 
as British subjects, and admitted to parti- 
cipate in the benefit of our political institu- 
tions. If the natives were found to be in- 
telligent, possessed of cultivated minds, 
and imbued with the principles of religion, 
all this was owing to the missionaries, who 
had been spoken of with so little respect. 


It might be that there had been some in 
whom zeal had outrun discretion; not that 
he should accept as conclusive the dictum 
of every hon. Gentleman who spoke on this 
subject, because the hon. Gentleman and 
the missionaries might be impressed by 


different ideas. The missionary looked 
beyond the present; he had higher princi- 
ples, higher objects in view. Even if he 
expressed himself too warmly, he (Mr. 
Palmer) was persuaded that it would be 
far more for the interests of the colony 
that the voice of the missionary should be 
lifted up for the instruction of the natives, 
because he knew in what way the moral 
feelings of the natives were touched. Not 
only did we hear from the missionaries the 
most satisfactory testimony to the qualities 
of the native race, but even the history of 
the collisions which had taken place, af- 
forded, he would venture to say, corrobora- 
tive evidence of what noble materials these 
people were made. Even their rebellion, 
though it might be a question how far 
that term could be applied in all its strict- 
hess to their proceedings, was conducted in 
the most humane manner, and in accor- 
dance with the spirit of civilised warfare. 
They acted in the rebellion as well as men 
could do who were rebels. He had de- 


{Dec. 13} 
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tained the House too long; but he wished 
to say one word with respect to the pro- 
test of the Bishop of New Zealand. The 
Bishop of New Zealand thought, and 
he confessed that, on reading Earl Grey’s 
despatch he thought also, that the despatch 
was intended to inculcate a certain prin- 
ciple in dealing with all questions that 
could arise with respect to the title of the 
natives to the land. As he read the des- 
patch, it amounted to this :—‘* You have 
recognised certain territorial rights in the 
natives already; do not go beyond that; 
and take this principle as your guide in fu- 
ture, that they have no territorial rights at 
all.’’ Now, it should be recollected that 
the missionaries and the Bishop of New 
Zealand were the persons through whom 
the Government of this country had dealt 
with the natives. The missionaries carried 
on the negotiations; they understood the 
sense in which the natives understood the 
transaction with them; and could it be 
otherwise than the duty of these men to 
protest, in the most public and emphatic 
manner, against an act which appeared to 
them to be, not a mere abstract enuncia- 
tion of a formal principle, but one which 
practically altered the whole course of our 
policy on questions connected with the pos- 
session of land, and which was directly op- 
posed to those principles which the Bishop 
and the natives understood to be the basis 
of the treaty? With regard to the lan- 
guage of the protest, he thought that it 
had been somewhat misunderstood. All 
that the Bishop said was, that he would, in 
a manner consistent with the dignity of his 
station, by all the lawful means in his 
power, teach the natives in what way they 
should exercise their undoubted rights and 
privileges. All depended upon the way in 
which the Bishop acted upon that announce- 
ment, which was not made public to the 
natives. It seemed to him that the Bishop 
had done no more than state, very clearly 
and plainly, what was the course which he 
should pursue, and that his language did 
not tend in the slightest degree to agita- 
tion or disturbance. He knew, and every 
body who was acquainted with the Bishop 
of New Zealand knew also, that the words 
with which he had accompanied the de- 
claration of his intentions were not mere 
words of hollow qualifications in his mouth. 
He would speak strongly to the Governor, 
by whom, if he were open to censure, he 
would be censured; and to the natives, if 
he said that he would speak as a bishop 
ought to speak, he knew he would do so; 
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and that he had done so, he (Mr. Palmer) 
was as firmly convinced as any one could 
be. 

Mr. HUME considered the reasons as- 
signed by Governor Grey so clear and sa- 
tisfactory, that he entirely concurred in 
the Motion. He confessed that he, for 
one, deeply regretted what appeared to 
have been the conduct of the Bishop of 
New Zealand. He also regretted to hear 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down; for, allowing everything 
which the hon. Gentleman had said of that 
Bishop to be perfectly true, still he, when 
that Bishop was sent to New Zealand, could 
only judge of him by his conduct there. 
Of all the documents connected with the 
colonies, he could find none in which there 
was such a manifestation as in those con- 
nected with New Zealand, of any bishop or 
clergyman so standing up and bearding 
the Government, and declaring that he 
would dispute the orders, not merely of the 
Governor, but of the Secretary of State 
for the Colonial Department. What did 
the Bishop find fault with ? Lord Grey, with 
a view very properly to close the disputes 
connected with land, which placed the 
colony of New Zealand in an unsatisfactory 
state, endeavoured to point out to the Go- 
vernor what ought to be the principle in 
reference to that subject; and one of the 
rules was, that the savages in New Zea- 
land were to have no right to the land 
which was unoccupied or unsubdued for 
the purposes of cultivation. The Bishop 
referred to this as a doctrine which he was 
determined to resist; and he was prepared 
to teach the inhabitants of New Zealand 
that they had a right to all the land in the 
colony, and that any attempt to displace 
them was a violation of their rights. That 
was the way he construed the language of 
the Bishop. He, therefore, considered that 
this document, proceeding from the Bishop, 
only showed that that venerable Prelate, 
who was described as being so amiable 
until he left this country, must have had 
his head turned the moment he landed in 
New Zealand by the salvos of artillery 
which announced his landing. Yet this 
was an individual, whom the people of 
England were paying —600/. was the 
amount of the salary charged in the last 
estimates. When the Bishop was sent out, 
he objected to any expense; and he would 
now ask, were they to pay a man to become 
a firebrand in the colony? If the Bishop 
differed from the Secretary of State, was 
it becoming in him, being next in rank to 
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the Governor, to take on himself to pro- 
claim to the inhabitants that the authorities 
at home were exercising arbitrary and up. 
just authority? After reading the papers 
laid before Parliament, he came to the 
conclusion that it was the duty of the Go. 
vernment to remove the Bishop to a better 
climate and a more favourable station. At 
any rate, that House could stop his salary 
at once. The House had been told that 
these missionaries had taught the people 
of New Zealand Christianity; that they 
had reformed the cannibal habits and bar- 
barous usages of the natives; and that it 
was through them that the colony had been 
brought to peace. The hon. Member who 
last spoke, had told the House that these 
missionaries had sacrificed everything to 
promote the cause they professed. And 
yet, he asked, what had been the result ? 
If he recollected aright, the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, and other bodies from 
whom they received money, had written 
out to these missionaries to say that they 
were forgetting their mission. They re- 
presented that they had not sent them out 
to become great proprietors of large estates 
and jobbers in land, but to be the propa- 
gators of Christianity. It did not appear, 
however, that these missionaries had exer- 
cised the virtues of self-denial, because 
they had absorbed 96,000 acres of land, 
holding out to the natives that because of 
their sacred calling they were privileged 
to buy land, but inducing the natives to 
resist every other person doing so. So 
that the authorities at home were obliged 
to send out positive orders that they 
should not proceed in a way which was 
disgraceful to their calling. One mis- 
sionary, of the name of Williams, was 
said to be in possession of 30,000 or 
40,000 acres. He considered it to be a 
great misfortune that the colony from 
the first had been in the hands of these in- 
triguing missionaries. From them had 
proceeded the distrust and hatred of the 
British Government, and the unfortunate 
collision which had taken place. On this 
ground he was sorry to hear any one com- 
mending men who had eaused such results; 
and he also regretted that any language 
should have been held to the effect that the 
ecclesiastical power should be predominant 
in the colony of New Zealand. If that 
were to be the case, where were they to 
end? Ie had always been accustomed to 
regard the ecclesiastical pewer as subor- 
dinate and obedient to the civil power. 
Were they now to haye a Bishop and his 
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clergy bearding the Governor of a colony ? 
He hoped the Government would make 
Governor Grey dictator until he was free 
from such meddling and dangerous inter- 
ference. And he also hoped that this 
would be a lesson to the present Secretary 
of State for the Colonies not to send out 
more bishops. He was not sorry that the 
Ministers had got a lesson on this point, 
and he hoped it would teach them to be 
more prudent in future. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that the pre- 
sent Bill was one step proposed to be taken 
in respect to that difficult problem which 
they were endeavouring to solve—the go- 
vernment of New Zealand. He hoped that 
it would not be made the occasion of ma- 
nifesting any other spirit or feeling than 
a sincere desire on all parts to promote so 
desirable an object. It must in candour 
be admitted that their progress towards 
the desired end was not very great. Two 
years ago they differed upon many mat- 
ters; but there was one point upon which 
they were even then agreed—the exten- 
sion of municipal institutions to New Zea- 
land. As far as he could collect from the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman, 
they were now called on to cancel all that 
had been done since, with the exception of 


the municipal institutions; and to make, al- 
s0, some alterations in those municipal in- 
stitutions, in respect to the exercise of the 


privileges. [‘*No!”] He said yes; for 
if the Governor were to have the power to 
give a certificate, constituting the qualifi- 
cation of the elector, that was an impor- 
tant alteration. Ile only referred to this 
matter for the purpose of showing how dif- 
ficult was the experiment they were mak- 
ing, in applying the constitutional forms 
of European government to a mixed po- 
pulation, consisting partly of European 
immigrants and partly of aboriginal in- 
habitants. In solving this problem, he 
hoped that the Government would not be 
guided by the advice of the hon. Member 
for Montrose. He must say, that if the 
learned and most estimable Prelate in New 
Zealand, forming an opinion for himself on 
4 matter in respect to which he believed 
he had contracted a solemn responsibility, 
were not to be allowed to send to the con- 
stituted authorities, and to the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, his firm and 
steadfast remonstrances, then constitu- 
tional liberty and freedom of discussion 
must be considered at an end. He 
would not consent to the abolition of 
constitutional liberty and popular dis- 
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cussion; and whether it should turn out 
that the Bishop of New Zealand was 
right or wrong in his opinion, which they 
would know more about when they came 
to a deliberate discussion of this matter, 
he said it was intolerable to hear in the 
House of Commons a man called a turbu- 
lent priest, and such other terms as the 
hon. Member for Montrose had used, be- 
cause, in firm language, he had addressed 
a remonstrance to the Secretary of State 
through the Governor of New Zealand. 
[Mr. Hume had not used the terms men- 
tioned by the hon. Gentleman.] He was 
sorry if he had mistaken the effect of the 
hon. Gentleman’s observations. [Mr. Hume: 
But I have no objection to calling the Bi- 
shop a turbulent priest.] Then he was 
in the judgment of the House; and those 
who heard the hon. Gentleman would 
form for themselves an opinion whether 
the language the hon. Gentleman had 
applied to the Bishop of New Zealand 
was such as was justified in its applica- 
tion to a person making a firm remon- 
strance through the constituted authorities 
to the reponsible Government The hon. 
Gentleman said he did not know much 
about the Bishop, and thought that his 
having landed in New Zealand under a 
salute of guns had turned his head. He 
was exceedingly sorry for the hon. Gentle- 
man, for if he had read the despatches 
that had been laid on the table of that 
House with respect to the conduct of the 
Bishop when he was amid the sound of 
artillery, when he was amid the din and 
smoke, not of a salute, but of actual bat- 
tle; and had found that the dangers he 
then saw, did not turn his head or discour- 
age him from being in the thickest of the 
danger, and rendering to the sufferers that 
assistance which became his situation; he 
thought the hon. Gentleman would be of 
opinion that the head of the Bishop was 
not easily turned by the sound of a salute. 
Then the hon. Gentleman expressed his 
hope that, at all events, the salary of the 
Bishop would be stopped; and, pursuing 
his idiosyneracy, he recollected that in the 
last miscellaneous estimates there was an 
entry of 600. for the salary of the Bishop. 
He had not the honour of being in the con- 
fidence of the Bishop, with respect to his 
salary; but he did know his character, 
and he ventured to tell the hon. Gentle- 


;man, that if there were a living man upon 


whom the fear of losing a stipendsof 6000. 
a year, allowed to him by that House, 
would be utterly inoperative to deter him 
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from what he believed to be his duty, that | that he had done anything except address. 
man was the Bishop of New Zealand. He | ing the Governor, and, through the Goyer. 
had been drawn into these observations | nor, the Secretary of State. He knew no 
because he thought it was intolerable that | right more inherent than that of an Eng. 
language of such a nature as they had|lishman, in any situation, to state to the 
heard that evening should be addressed to | Government in firm and temperate lan. 
a person of great respectability and emi-| guage, his opinion on a matter for which 
nence for what he believed to be the dis-| he was responsible; and he begged to enter 
charge of his duty. He had purposely for-| his protest against the censure which was 
borne to enter upon the question whether | now sought to be cast upon the Bishop of 
the Bishop was right or wrong in this mat- | New Zealand for having done so. 

ter; but he had yet to learn that a per-| Mr. AGLIONBY regretted very much 
son’s being right or wrong in the precise | that during the course of this debate many 
opinions he had formed, was to be the| remarks had been introduced which had 
measure of his liberty to express them. | caused irritation; but he must confess that 
The Bishop of New Zealand represented a | it was not the fault of the Government or 
body of persons of whom all the authori-| of the right hon. Gentleman who had 
ties who had filled the Colonial Office had | brought this subject before the House. He 
spoken in terms of the highest respect. | regretted also that the protest which had 
He held in his hand a document showing | been referred to, should have been made 
the language in which the noble Lord at| by the Bishop of New Zealand; but he 
the head of the Government, when he filled | hoped and trusted, that further reflection 
the office of Colonial Secretary, spoke of | might have induced the Bishop to be con- 
the clergy and missionaries. He spoke of | tented with having made it, without any- 
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them, as all others had, in terms of the | 
highest respect. We had obtained posses- | 
sion of New Zealand by treaty. We had | 
formally, studiously, and _ ostentatiously | 
disclaimed all right of sovereignty by the | 
title of discovery; wisely or unwisely, we 


had obtained possession of it by treaty. 
We chose the missionaries as the negotia- 
tors of that treaty; and there was a re- 


markable scene, which had been des- 
cribed before in that House, in which the 
New Zealanders debated whether they | 
should or should not make a treaty. The | 
argument used by those who would have | 
dissuaded them from it was this—‘‘ Your 
land will be taken from you.”’ The argu- 
ment of the missionaries, on behalf of | 
Great Britain, was—‘‘ Your land shall not | 
be taken from you; and the New Zea- 
landers then, in their own figurative lan- 
guage, said—‘* We quite understand it. 
The shadow of the land goes to Queen | 
Victoria—the substance remains with us.’ 
He did not think that that was an occasion | 
for entering upon a long discussion as to 
the true interpretation and right applica- 
tion of the Treaty of Waitangi; but it 
was impossible to deny that responsibility 
in regard to it rested on the missionaries 
we had employed to conduct it; and it 
was also impossible to deny that it was 
right to respect their sense of their re- 
sponsibility. If the Bishop had been 
guilty of acts as an agitator, he would | 
be deeply culpable, and seriously responsi- | 
ble; but they had no evidence whatever 








thing more. With respect to the observa- 
tions of the hon. and learned Member for 
Plymouth, that hon. and learned Member 
surely never could have read many of the 
Parliamentary papers with respect to the 


| conduct of the missionaries and the Treaty 


of Waitangi. It had been stated in that 
IIouse, and had never been refuted, that 
the missionaries were not all of that high 
character which some might suppose cler- 
gymen who were sent out of this country 
should be. No doubt there were many 
most excellent men amongst them; but 
others, from personal motives, had allowed 


| political feelings to interfere with the per- 


formance of their duty. It would be re- 
collected, that when the treaty was made, 
the missionaries became purchasers of land. 
That was contrary to the rule of the So- 
ciety, and if he mistook not, he had seen 
a resolution of the Church Society con- 
demning such a practice. Le regretted to 


’| say, that too many of those connected with 


this matter had used their utmost endea- 
vours to prevent the colonisation of New 
Zealand. In the course of the present 
discussion the House had heard many and 
warm praises of the natives of the colony; 
but he could not help saying that he 
thought the aborigines had been praised 
rather too much—they certainly were 4 
fine people, an acute race; they readily 
received the habits of civilisation: that they 
easily assimilated to Englishmen there 
could be no doubt; that as labonrers they 
kept their time; that they were sober— 
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nay, that they had sufficient of the princi- 

Je of union in them to form a sort of joint- 
stock company for the purpose of carrying 
on a water-mill; but still they were quite 
overpraised, No doubt they would pro- 
gress if they were let alone, and that the 
Governor was let alone; but to talk of their 
humane qualities, and of their humanity 
in war, was going too far. Ought it not 
to have been well known to Gentlemen who 
spoke in that strain that the body of a 
British officer killed in the war had been 
mutilated for the purposes of cannibalism ? 
He had in his hand a communication, on 
the authority and accuracy of which he 
placed full reliance, stating that a woman 
and four children had been barbarously 
murdered by natives of New Zealand; that 
her body also had been mutilated for the 
purposes of cannibalism; and that a portion 
of it had been eaten. Still he did not 
deny that, all things considered, they were 
a fine set of people; and, if left to the 
management of Governor Grey, he had no 
doubt that the colony would be of great 
advantage to this country. He was re- 
joiced, then, to find a Bill introduced for 
the purpose of giving municipal charters 
to the settlers in New Zealand. He hailed 
it as an improvement, and he yielded freely 
to the arguments and reasonings of Go- 
vernor Grey. As to the New Zealand 
Company, he could not help saying, as he 
had done upon former occasions, that their 
proceedings had been very much miscon- 
ceived. No Bill designed for the purpose 
of making them legislators had ever been 
introduced—at least as far as his know- 
ledge went, he could say that nothing of 
the sort had been attempted. The Com- 
pany never had assumed, or wished to as- 
sume, the character of legislators, or that 
of governors; and as to the Commissioner, 
he was not to go to New Zealand—he was 
to sit in London and nowhere else, and his 
functions were to continue so long as any 
debt remained due by the Company to the 
Government. He had heard it said that 
strong powers were given to the Governor; 
but he contended that that confidence was 
not misplaced. For his part, he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman was right in 
giving that power. 

Sir E. BUXTON rose for the single 
purpose of saying that, in his opinion, the 
Bishop of New Zealand, whether he were 
a good or a sensible man, or the direct 
contrary, as had been represented by the 
hon. Member for Montrose, had, at all 
events, in this instance, done his duty, and 
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nothing but his duty. It appeared to him 
that the Bishop of New Zealand, whether 
he were right in judgment or not, had evi- 
dently come to the conclusion that Her 
Majesty’s Ministry had an intention of do- 
ing something which would injure the peo- 
ple of New Zealand, and practically tram- 
ple upon the great treaty with that island. 
He quite agreed with the Bishop that that 
treaty should be maintained. It could not 
be denied that the New Zealand Company 
was opposed to the independence of the 
people of New Zealand. It could not be 
denied that they had done all in their 
power to violate the Treaty of New Zea- 
land; but a good Providence had hitherto 
prevented from from doing so. He thanked 
God that the Bishop of New Zealand was 
in that country, and that they had grounds 
for hoping that, by his exertions and ex- 
hortations, the New Zealand Company 
would be prevented from having it all their 
own way. He would express no opinion 
as to whether the Bishop had acted too 
hastily. The Bishop might have formed 
his opinion upon erroneous grounds; but 
that was not the point on which he had 
been arraigned that evening. He had been 
arraigned for interfering, whether rightly 
or wrongly, in the political affairs of New 
Zealand. He was convinced that the Bi- 
shop was right; he was quite satified that 
he had done no more than a Christian 
bishop should do, viz., tell his people that 
they had rights—that those rights were 
about to be taken from them—and that 
they ought to prevent such taking place 
by every mode which the constitution al- 
lowed them to avail themselves of. If a 
bishop in England had acted in similar 
circumstances as had the Bishop of New 
Zealand, he would not have been blamed. 
Mr. PLUMPTRE did not think that it 
was right to cast such severe censure as 
had been that night cast indiscriminately 
upon such a deserving body of men as the 
missionaries of New Zealand. Hon. Mem- 
bers had complained as to their having 
taken too many acres of land; but it should 
be recollected that those excellent men had 
large families growing up around them 
whom they had to maintain; they were far 
removed from their friends and native 
home, and it was, therefore, necessary that 
they should have farms for the support of 
themselves and families. [An Hon. MEm- 
BER: Six thousand acres.| It should be 
recollected that 6,000 acres of New Zea- 
land land would not be worth as many 
acres of land in England. He thought 
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that the missionaries were entitled to some 
consideration, when they took into con- 
sideration the many sacrifices which they 
had willingly borne for the purpose of be- 
nefiting their fellow-creatures. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE, in reply, was 
called upon to advert to one or two ques- 
tions which had been adverted to in the 
course of the debate, and to which he had 
not alluded in his opening address. The 
first of these he approached with the ut- 
most regret—it was the conduct of the 
Bishop of New Zealand. He had not the 
honour of having any personal acquaint- 
ance with that right rev. Prelate; but from 
all he had heard of him he could assure 
the House that there was no personal 
friend of his, and no Gentleman who had 
spoken to-night in commendation of the 
right rev. Prelate, who was more firmly 
persuaded than he was that the right rev. 
Prelate was incapable of doing anything 
which in his opinion was contrary to the 
dictates of religion; and that if he were 
in fault now it must be ascribed to a mis- 
take, and not to any improper motives, 
But he begged to remind the House of the 
way in which this question had come before 
them. The Bishop of New Zealand had 
addressed a formal communication to the 
Governor of the colony, with the expres- 
sion of a desire that it should be trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies; and in that communication he 
announced his intention, in consequence of 
what he believed to be a diversity of senti- 
ment between him and the Executive Go- 
vernment of the colony on that which was 
the nicest and most delicate of all possible 
subjects, and which had already produced 
bloodshed enough, namely, the possession 
of land, ‘God being his helper,” to use 
all legal and constitutional measures be- 
fitting his station to inform the natives of 
New Zealand of their rights and privileges 
as British subjects, and to assist them in 
asserting and maintaining those rights and 
privileges, whether by petition to the Im- 
perial Parliament, or by other legal and 
desirable means. The Bishop added, that 
he had further to request that this commu- 
nication should be transmitted to the Colo- 
nial Secretary. Now, this was obviously 
an announcement, a warning to the Go- 
vernment, that he was about to inform the 
aboriginal inhabitants of New Zealand that 
he differed from the Executive Government 
upon this subject, and that he should ex- 
cite them to petition the Crown or the Par- 
liament. He (Mr. Labouchere) must say 
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that he entirely agreed with his noble 
Friend at the head of the Colonial Office, 
that this was a most unfortunate step on 
the part of the Bishop; and being respon- 
sible for the peace, welfare, and prosperity 
of the colony, he conceived that it would 
have been impossible for his noble Friend 
to refrain from expressing, as he had done, 
in temperate and respectful, but at the 
same time firm and decided language, such 
as was due to himself and the station he 
held, his deep concern and regret that the 
Bishop should have made that announce- 
ment. For his part, he was ready and 
willing to share the responsibility with his 
noble Friend. He had come to the same 
conclusion that his noble Friend had ar- 
rived at, and he thought it had been ex- 
pressed in firm and proper language. He 
thought, also, that the communication was 
a formal announcement on the part of the 
Bishop that he was about to begin a course 
of agitation among the natives of New 
Zealand. Now, really when a man, en- 
gaged in the performance of the sacred 
functions of a bishop, went among the 
natives of New Zealand, exhorting them 
to petition the Crown on the subject, what 
was that, he should like to know, but agi- 
tation? He could only say that it appear- 
ed to him to be a most ill-advised course 
on the part of the Bishop, and that Earl 
Grey could not have done otherwise than 
state his disapprobation of such conduct. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
had asked whether any other documents 
had arrived from the colony in regard to 
this subject; and especially if Governor 
Grey had expressed any opinion on his 
communication of the Bishop in transmit- 
ting ithome? In reply, he begged to say 
that the whole of the communications from 
New Zealand to the Colonial Office had 
been laid upon the table of the House; 
that, in fact, there was no other paper 
upon the subject. Another point to which 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
had adverted was the abstract opinion ex- 
pressed by Earl Grey, and on which the 
Bishop commented, relative to the tenure 
of land in the colony. The Bishop re- 
ferred to this opinion as if it had been 
given in the most unqualified manner, and 
without any restriction whatever. But if 
the right hon. Gentleman looked at the 
papers, he would find that it was scarcely 
possible to have guarded any acquired 
rights of the natives more scrupulously 
than his noble Friend had done. His no- 
ble Friend distinctly said, that whilst he 
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laid down what he considered the better 
principle, he endeavoured carefully to 
guard against being supposed to enforce it 
as applicable to the present state of New 
Jealand; and he believed that he had suc- 
ceeded in doing so; that he expressly stat- 
ed that he was not in a position to act on 
that principle; that from past transactions 
a state of things had arisen in which its 
strict application could not be enforced; 
and that he had directed in the strongest 
language that the rights of the natives in 
lands already recognised should be main- 
tained. He did not think that the Bishop 
was justified in the conduct which he had 
pursued. There was only one more sub- 
ject to which he wished to advert. The 
hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. Cardwell) 
seemed to say that he regretted to find 
that even the approach to municipal insti- 
tutions in New Zealand had been retarded. 
Now, so far was this from being the fact, 
that municipal institutions had been put 
into operation; and the only change which 
had been made was in the sense of an en- 
largement of the principle. It was in- 
tended to increase the municipal franchise 
to the aboriginal natives within the pre- 
cincts of these districts, by empowering 
the Governor to give certificates of the 
He had been 


parties to enjoy this right. 
asked whether he should propose any fur- 
ther matters connected with this question 
till after the recess. He certainly thought 
that no time should be lost; he thought 
that these details might lead to a protract- 
ed discussion; but it would be better, per- 


haps, to have no discussion now. He 
could not doubt that the suspension for a 
limited period of the constitution of New 
Zealand was a principle which would gene- 
rally be affirmed. He proposed that that 
Bill should be read a second time on Mon- 
day next, by which time the Bill would be 
printed, and sent out to the colonies as 
having received the sanction of the House 
of Commons. He hoped this would meet 
the views of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Viscount CLIVE did not think that any 
Member had a right to say that the Bishop 
of New Zealand had agitated the people of 
New Zealand, because there was no paper 
to show that this was the fact. With re- 
gard to the question of land, the hon. and 
learned Member for Cockermouth showed 
4 great difference in his domestic and co- 
lonial policy. In the case of enclosing 
lands in England, the hon. Membor evinced 
the most profound respect and solicitude 
for the rights of the people; but when, in 
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a colony, the question was as to a new 
company coming into the country, and 
taking possession of the land, and any dis- 
pute arising between them and the natives, 
then the hon. Gentleman held that it was 
a great pity that the Bishop should have 
informed these natives of what were their 
rights as British subjects. Now he thought 
it was but fair to the natives that the Bi- 
shop, as the representative of the Clergy, 
not being a paid servant of the Crown, 
should act as the Bishop had acted. 

The Eart of ARUNDEL anv SUR- 
REY could not see why a bishop, when he 
thought that a portion of his flock were 
about to be or were likely to be oppressed, 
should not petition the Government in de- 
fence of their rights. 

Bill to be brought in. 


Committee. 


COMMERCIAL DISTRESS—COMMITTEE. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he rose to move that the 
Committee to inquire into the causes of 
the late commercial pressure and distress, 
should consist of twenty-six Members. 
There were reasons, perhaps, why he 
should name a smaller number; but as it 
was necessary to constitute a Committee 
of persons of different opinions, he must 
ask permission of the House to allow the 
number to be increased to twenty-six. 
That was the number of the Committee 
on the Bank Charter, &., in 1841. He 
therefore proposed that the Committee 
should consist of the following twenty-six 
Members :—The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Sir Robert Peel, Lord John Russell, 
Lord George Bentinck, Mr. Herries, Mr. 
Goulburn, Mr. Alderman Thompson, Mr. 
Labouchere, Sir James Graham, Mr. Fran- 
cis Baring, Mr. Thomas Baring, Mr. Cob- 
den, Mr. Spooner, Mr. William Beckett, 
Mr. Cayley, Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Hudson, 
Mr. Hume, Mr. Ricardo, Mr. Glyn, Sir 
William Clay, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Thornely, 
Mr. James Wilson, Mr. Home Drummond, 
and Mr. Tennant. 

The question having been put, 

Mr. HUME had hoped to have had 
time to show the reasons why the House 
ought to dispense with this Committee al- 
together. He believed there was not a 
manJin the City who had seen what was 
passing elsewhere, who did not think that 
the appointment of this Committee would 
be a mere cloak; and as there was no 
chance of the Committee sitting till after 
the recess, he hoped the House would con- 
sent to postpone the nomination of the 
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Committee. He thought it wrong to have 
more than fifteen Members to elucidate 
the question at issue. There was no rea- 
son to appoint the Committee—they had 
ample information on the subject, as had 
been stated by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth on a former occa- 
sion. They had had Committees in 1832 
and 1836, both of which went fully into the 
subject. There were about 8,000 ques- 
tions contained in the reports of the Com- 
mittees of the last years; in 1840 and 1841 
there were 6,700 questions; making be- 
tween 13,000 and 14,000 questions and 
answers. The question itself was exhaust- 
ed. The decision of a Committee would 
not alter the general wrong in attempting 
to carry on a monetary system, which sys- 
tem was based on the Bank carrying on 
its business without capital. The Bank, 
as the first and largest institution, was 
supposed to discount for other bankers and 
for thegecommercial world, when they had 
not a shilling to do it with—when they 
had nothing but credit, as dealing with de- 

osits. This country was worse off by 
250,000,000/. in the value of property 
than it was in the beginning of the year. 
All the evils which had arisen were owing 
to our having the Bank founded on wrong 


principles. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving as an Amendment that the de- 
bate be adjourned. 

Cotone, SIBTHORP begged to second 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose, with whom it certainly did not often 


fall to his lot to agree. This was a piece 
of what he would call Government decep- 
tion. Tohave twenty-six on a Committee, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted 
was an unprecedented number. Whenever 
this Committee should be nominated and 
commence its deliberations—whenever that 
occasion should arise—it would only show 
the total unfitness of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to deal with the subject. He 
was sorry he must include under that ca- 
tegory his own relative. Therefore he 
could not be accused of being actuated by 
any partial feelings, for he did not spare 
his relative when he thought he was wrong, 
however honestly he might be inclined, if 
he were incapable of discharging the du- 
ties which he undertook. They were to 
adjourn on Monday next, until the 3rd of 
February. Why should they adjourn at 
all, if called at an unusual period? He said 
let them remain. He said that the Go- 
vernment was afraid to meet the difficulty. 
It was a packed jury that was prepared to 
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do the business of the Government; and 
for himself he said that he objected to se. 
veral of the six-and-twenty names. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHR. 
QUER said, that what he proposed was to 
name the Committee now; that the Com. 
mittee should then meet and determine 
what documents should be called for; and 
having so determined they might be in 
possession of these documents when they 
did meet after the recess. 

Mr. EWART observed, that the ques- 
tion of a free trade in banking was not 
then before them. The question was, what 
was to be done at the present moment; 
and this, he said, might be determined 
without referring to a Committee. He 
believed that the practical result of their 
inquiry would be the appointment of two 
additional Directors of the Bank, one of 
them having a seat in that House. 

Mr. FORBES remarked, that there was 
a strong feeling amongst the Scotch Mem- 
bers that their country was not fairly treat 
ed in this matter. He wished that the 
Member for Glasgow should be appointed 
on the Committee; and, if the Motion of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer were car- 
ried, he should propose that the Commit- 
tee should consist of twenty-seven Mem- 
bers. 

Mr. HERRIES concurred with the 
hon. Member for Montrose that the pro- 
posed Committee would not answer the 
objects for which it was professedly de- 
signed. He thought that, so far as in- 
quiry was concerned, the subject had been 
exhausted by former Committees on similar 
subjects. It was now proposed that the 
Committee of Inquiry should consist of 
twenty-six Members. It was an unfortu- 
nate example they had selected. It was 
undoubtedly the Committee which had put 
the largest number of questions, and elicit- 
ed the largest number of answers, and that 
was the best that could be said of it. But 
what did that Committee produce? There 
was no report—no statement—no, not an 
opinion. Perhaps they had not time. 
Well, they sat for two years. What, then, 
did that Committee, selected as a model for 
this one, in reality produce? Why a mere 
registry of questions and answers. It was 
apparently appointed, no doubt, like this, 
for the purpose of devising some scheme; 
but, if so, it proved utterly and entirely 
abortive. At the close of two years, he 
repeated, that Committee gravely pro- 
ceeded to lay before the House a series 
of questions and answers, without offering 
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the slightest opinion. Was the result 
tobe the same in this instance? and was 
the House really prepared, after all their 
experience, after witnessing the results 
of these different Committees on bank- 
ing affairs, to engage again in the same 
endless and unprofitable inquiry? And, 
above all, was the House prepared, in such 
an emergency as the present — without 
offering any opinion, without adopting any 
measure to relieve the public apprehension, 
without suggesting any course calculated 
to be useful, or even to allay the fears of 
the public mind—to launch again into the 
sea of inquiry? He could not avoid saying 
that he thought it would appear to the 
public as if Government and the House 
wished, by the appointment of this Com- 
mittee, to evade the question—that they 
were indisposed to come to a decision upon 
this most important subject. Well, but it 
might be said that they had already agreed 
to go into a Committee of Inquiry: he ad- 
mitted the fact; but he might add that it 
was not with his consent. The House 
could not now negative the course it had 
resolved upon, and therefore he supposed 
hon. Gentlemen opposite would say the 
time was past for discussion. But in his 


opinion, it was a very proper time for any 
Member to discuss the utility of such a 


Committee. At all events, he would not 
shrink from the expression of his opinion; 
and he ayowed his conviction that the ap 
pointment of this Committee would lead to 
no satisfactory result. What was more, 
he did not think the Committee was so 
constituted as to give satisfaction either 
to the House or to the public. When he 
saw the various names of which a ma- 
jority of that Committee was composed, 
he did not think there would be that 
confidence amongst men of different opin- 
ions as to its impartiality. Upon this 
latter ground he would recommend the 
Government to postpone the consider- 
ation of this question. He would not 
now have them fix upon twenty-six as the 
number of which the Committee should be 
composed, or that all the individuals no- 
minated should remain. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had done him the honour 
of putting his name upon it. He begged 
to be excused from the difficult, onerous, 
and, as he believed, useless task, and 
would be glad to see any person more com- 
petent put in nomination. If the hon. 
Member for Montrose would persist in-his 
Motion, and if the Government refused 
to postpone the appointment of the Com- 
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mittee, he must say he would vote with 
the hon. Gentleman against the Govern- 


ment. 


The House divided on the question that 
the debate be adjourned :— Ayes 57 ; 
Noes 146: Majority 89. 


List of the AYEs. 


Anstey, T.C. 
Arkwright, G. 
Baring, T. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Bremridge, R. 
Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, H. 
Cayley, E.S. 
Clive, Visct. 
Coles, H. B. 
Deering, J. 
Disraeli, B. 

Duff, G. S. 
Duncan, G. 
Edwards, H. 
Ewart, W. 

Fagan, W. 
Ffolliott, J. 
Forbes, W. 
Fordyce, A. D. 
Forster, M. 
Greene, J. 
Grogan, E. 

Hall, Sir B. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Hastie, A. 

Hastie, A. 

Henley, J. W. 
Herries, rt. hon. J. C. 


Hildyard, R. C. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, H. 
M‘Naghten, Sir E. 
Masterman, J. 
Morgan, O. 
Mantz, G. F. 
Mure, Col. 
O’Flaherty, A. 
Osborne, R. 
Pilkington, J. 
Renton, J. C. 
Reynolds, J. 
Rufford, F, 
Scott, hon. F. 
Scully, F. 
Seeley, C. 
Smith, J. B. 
Smollett, A. 
Stanley, E. 
Stuart, J. 
Urquhart, D. 
Wakley, T. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Williams, J. 
TELLERS, 
Hume, J. 
Sibthorp, Col. 


List of the Noxs. 


Abdy, T. N. 
Adair, R. A. 8. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Anderson, A. 
Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 
Baines, M. T. 
Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 
Barrington, Visct. 
3eckett, W. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Birch, Sir T. B. 
Blackali, S. W. 
Blake, M. J. 
Bouverie, E. P. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Boyle, hon. Col. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brown, H. 
Bunbury, E. H, 
Buxton, Sir E. N. 
Campbell, hon, W. F. 
Cardwell, E. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Carter, J. B. 
Clay, J. 
Clements, hon. C. S. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Clifford, H. M. 
Cocks, T. S. 


Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Craig, W. G. 
Devereux, J. T. 
Drummond, H. 

Duke, Sir J. 

Duncuft, J. 

Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, Sir D. 
Dunne, F. P. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Evans, W. 

Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Fitzpatrick, J. W. 
Fortescue, C. 
Fortescue, hon. J. W. 
Fox, R. M., 

Fox, W. J. 

Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Gladstone, rt. hn. W. E. 
Glyn, G. C. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Gower, hon. F. L. 
Grace, 0. D. J. 
Grattan, H. 

Greene, T. 

Gregson, S. 

Grenfell, C. W. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G, 
Haggitt, F. R. 
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Hallyburton, Lord J. F. 
Hardeastle, J. A. 
Headlam, T. E. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Heywood, J. 

Hodges, T. T. 
Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Hutt, W. 

Jervis, Sir J. 

Jervis, J, 

Keating, R. 

Keppel, hon. G. T. 
Labouchere, rt. hon, H. 
Langston, J. H. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Lewis, G. C. 

Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Lockhart, A. E. 
Mahon, The O’Gorman 
Maitland, T. 

Marshall, J. G. 
Marshall, W. 

Martin, S. 

Matheson, Col. 

Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Melgund, Visct. 
Mitchell, T. A, 
Moffatt, G. 

Monsell, W. 

Morpeth, Visct. 
Mostyn, hon. E. M. L. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Nugent, Sir P. 
O’Brien, Sir L. 

Ogle, 8. C. H. 

Paget, Lord A. 

Paget, Lord C. 

Paget, Lord G. 
Palmer, R. 

Parker, J. 

Pearson, C. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, Col. 


Pigott, F. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Raphael, A. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Ricardo, O. 
Rich, H. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, F. C. H. 
St. George, C. 
Salwey, Col. 
Sandars, G. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Smith, rt. hon. 
Smith, J. A. 
Somerville,rt.hn. Sir W. 
Spearman, H. J. 
Spooner, R. 
Strutt, rt. hon. E. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Tenison, E. K. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
Townley, R. G. 
Turner, G. J. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Watkins, Col. L. 
West, F. R. 
Westhead, J. P. 
Willcox, B. M. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wilson, J. 
Wilson, M. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Wood, W. P. 
Wyld, J. 
Wyvill, M. 
Young, J. 

TELLERS, 
Hill, Lord M. 
Tufnell, H. 


R. V. 


Original question again proposed. 
Lorp G. BENTINCK said: Sir, I am | 


not disposed to resist the feeling of the 
House; but on this occasion, I am confi- 
dent I speak the sentiments not only of a 
great many commercial Members in this 
House, but of the whole commercial coun- 
try out of it, when I say that the constitu- 
tion of this Committee will not be satis- 
factory to the House or to the country. It 
has been observed—and, perhaps, justly— 
that the Committee is already very large 
in point of numbers. Perhaps it might be 
better constituted upon a more reduced 
scale. But it is an invidious thing to 
strike out the names of any Gentlemen al- 
ready put forward; and as I do not wish to do 
anything in any degree invidious, or which 
might prove hurtful to the feelings of any 
hon. Member, the only recourse I have is 
to propose that other names should be 
added in order to equalise the Committee. 
Now, in the first instance, there stand 
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upon it the names of no less than eight 
Members of the present and late Govern. 
ments. It is perfectly well known, both 
in this House and out of it, that those 
eight Members will be banded together as 
one man, in order to maintain their opin- 
ions upon the Bank Charter Act. Ong 
former occasion I observed that there is 
one most remarkable exclusion in the no. 
mination of this Committee, and that is, 
that every Member who opposed the Bill 
in 1844 has been carefully omitted. Now, 
Sir, if any Member more than another 
ought to be nominated on this Committee, 
it should be those who, in 1844, when op- 
posing the Bill then passed, predicted that 
every circumstance would arise which has 
arisen—that every consequence would fol- 
low that has followed the passing of that 
Bill. All those predictions have been ful- 
filled within the last six months; but the 
men who had the foresight to predict them, 
are assiduously excluded. I might parti- 
cularly remark upou the exclusion of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Oxfordshire 
(Mr. Henley), to whom ail sides of the 
House will be ready to give credit for 
strong-minded views of every measure 
which comes before him. My hon. Friend 
predicted the consequences which would 
follow from the working of this Bill. I 
must also observe of the hon. Member for 
Paisley (Mr. Hastie), who, with almost 
prophetic vision, foretold exactly the events 
which have come to pass: he said that 
upon the very first occasion of a drain of 
gold by a demand for foreign corn, that the 
Bill would fail. The hon. Gentleman is 
not of my party: I cannot number him 
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} . . 
among my friends; but it must be ad- 


mitted that there is no Gentleman in the 
House who pays more attention to com- 
mercial questions, or who has been instru- 
mental in procuring more valuable returns 
on all commercial subjects, than the hon. 
Member for Paisley. And how is Scot- 
land represented? Scotland, which feels 
so deep an interest in this question, is re- 
presented in this Committee by two Mem- 
bers only. The West Riding of York- 
shire has three Members upon it ; Scot- 
land two. I must express my surprise 
that not a single commercial Member con- 
nected with Scotland is placed on the 
Committee. The hon. Member for Mon- 
trose is one of the Scotch Members so no- 
minated, and the hon. Member for Perth- 
shire the other. The hon. Member for 
Perthshire in connected with the Charter 
Bank in Scotland; but there is no Member 
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in any way connected with the joint-stock 
banks in Scotland, and none with the com- 
mercial interest. Therefore, I must say 
that Scotland has just reason to be discon- 
tented with the constitution of this Com- 
mittee. How is Ireland treated? Ire- 
land, with 105 Members, is only per- 
mitted to have one Member on this Com- 
mittee; and though, I doubt not, the hon. 
Member for Belfast (Mr. Tennant) is per- 
fectly competent, and that he represents 
the commercial interests of the North of 
Ireland, I believe he has had no practical 
knowledge of banking in that country, and 
that, if he represents any banking interest 
at all, it is the existing monopoly in Bel- 
fast. I think, therefore, that Ireland is 
ill represented on this Committee, and has 
a just demand for additional Members. 
There is one hon. Gentleman, the Member 
for the city of Dublin (Mr. Reynolds), who 
is perfectly conversant with this question. 
He has been put upon his defence by the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth, and I think it only reasonable that 
that hon. Gentleman should have a seat on 
the Committee. But, at all events, alarge 
number of the Members of the House are 
of opinion that neither Ireland nor Scot- 
land are sufficiently represented. Many 
think that Lancashire ought to have been 
better represented ; and there are those, 
too, who are of opinion that the Bank of 
England has also been overlooked. The 
Bank of England is to be put upon its de- 
fence; and, with the exception of the hon. 
Member for Westmoreland, it is not repre- 
sented. I observe that the hon. Member 
for Finsbury proposes to add the name of 
the hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Muntz). Well, I must say, that that 
Gentleman has been long distinguished for 
the prominent part he has taken in those 
matters. He is also well known to those 
who have been members of previous Com- 
mittees for the shrewdness with which he 
can cross-examine a bullionist theorist. 
But perhaps that is the reason why he has 
been excluded. If we permit the Com- 
mittee to be constituted in this way, the 
whole country will say that they can 


write the report of the Committee before it } 


is adopted. Under these circumstances, 
and not wishing, as I twice already stated, 
to make any invidious distinctions by leay- 
Ing out any of the present number, all I 
can do is to propose that the word “‘twenty- 
six” be omitted from the proposition, and 
that “ thirty ” be substituted in its stead. 
The CHANCELLOR or tas EXCHE- 


{Dre. 13} 
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QUER said, he felt bound to resist the 
Motion of his noble Friend, because if they 
added to the number of the Committee, 
they would go far to verify the prediction 
of those who said no good could result from 
its appointment. The smaller the number 
forming a Committee the more likely was 
itto do good ; and he had very reluctantly 
acquiesced in so large a number as twenty- 
six; but the importance of the case de- 
manded it— nor was he without precedent 
for it. He would not go into the question 
of names, the only question before the 
House being the number which should con- 
stitute the Committee. He could assure 
his noble Friend and the House that he 
had had no wish to prevent any great in- 
terest from being properly represented in 
the Committee; and on looking at the 
names proposed he was sure no one would 
say that the opponents of the measure of 
1844 were not adequately and fully repre- 
sented. 

Mr. T. BARING said, if he understood 
the right hon. Gentleman rightly, Her 
Majesty’s Government had no plan of their 
own to lay before the House, and, there- 
fore, they wished to throw the whole of 
their proper responsibility upon the labours 
of the Committee. Now what result could 
be expected from a Committee of twenty- 
six, who were not at all likely to agree to 
any report? The only result would be, 
that a great mass of evidence would be 
taken and presented to the House. He 
would suggest to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether 
a smaller Committee might be named, say 
of the eight Members on the list who be- 
longed to the late and present Government, 
and who supported the Act of 1844. He 
would have them inquire into the working 
of that Act, and be responsible for the 
evidence taken, and the report they might 
make. He believed the examination of 
witnesses would be more practical by such 
a Committee—their report would be more 
speedily made—and the House would have 
an opportunity before the end of the Ses- 
sion of proposing a remedy if the Govern- 
ment should fail to propose one. 

The House divided on the question that 
the word ‘ twenty-six”’ stand part of the 
question: —Ayes 136; Noes 43: Ma- 
jority 91. 


List of the AYES. 
Abdy, T. N. Anson, hon. Col, 
Adair, R. A. S. Arundel and Surrey, 
Aglionby, H. A, Ear! of 
Anderson, A. Baines, M. T. 
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Baring, rt. hon. F, T. 
Beckett, W. 

Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Birch, Sir T. B. 
Blackall, S. W. 
Blake, M. J. 
Bouverie, E. P. 
Bowring, Dr. 

Boyle, hon. Col. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brown, H. 

Bunbury, E. H. 
Buxton, Sir E. N. 
Campbell, hon. W. F. 
Cardwell, E. 

Carew, W. H. P. 
Carter, J. B. 

Clay, J. 

Clements, hon. C. S. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Clifford, H. M. 
Cocks, T. S. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Craig, W. G. 
Drummond, H. 
Duke, Sir J. 

Duncuft, J. 

Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, Sir D. 
Dunne, F. P. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Evans, W. 

Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Fitzpatrick, J. W. 
Forster, M. 
Fortescue, hon. J. W. 
Fox, R. M. 

Fox, W. J. 

Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 


Gladstone, rt. hn. W. E. 


Glyn, G. C. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Gower, hon. F. L. 
Grace, 0. D. J. 
Greene, T. 

Gregson, S. 

Grenfell, C. W. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Haggitt, F. R. 

Hall, Sir B. 


Hallyburton, Lord J. F. 


Ilardeastle, J. A. 
Headlam, T. E. 
Heathcoat, Sir W. 
Heywood, J. 
Hodges, T’. T. 


Howard, hon. C. W.G. 


Hutt, W. 

Jervis, Sir J. 
Jervis, J. 

Keppel, hon. G. T. 


Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 


Lascelles, hon. W. S. 


Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Lockhart, A. E. 
Mahon, The O’Gorman 
Maitland, T. 
Marshall, J. G. 
Marshall, W. 
Martin, S. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Melgund, Visct. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Mostyn, hn. E. M. L. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Nugent, Sir P. 
O’Brien, Sir L. 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Paget, Lord C. 
Paget, Lord G. 
Palmer, R. 
Parker, J. 
Pearson, C. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, Col. 

Pigott, F. 
Pilkington, J. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Raphael, A. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Ricardo, 0. 

Rich, Il. 

Russell, F. C. H. 
Salwey, Col. 
Smith, J. A. 


Somerville,rt.hon.SirW. 


Spearman, H. J. 
Strutt, rt. hon. E. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Tenison, E. K. 
Tennent, R. J. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
Townley, R. G. 
Turner, G. J. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Watkins, Col. L. 
West, F. R. 
Westhead, J. P. 
Wilcox, B. M. 
Williams, J. 
Wilson, J. 
Wilson, M. 
Wood, rt. hon, Sir C. 
Wood, W. P. 
Wyld, J. 
Wyvill, M. 
Young, J. 
TELLERS, 
Tufnell, H. 
Hill, Lord M. 


List of the Noss. 


Anstey, T. C. 
Arkwright, G. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Blewitt, R. J. 


Broadwood, I. 
Cayley, E. S. 
Clive, Visct. 
Coles, H. B. 
Deering, J. P. 
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O’Flaherty, A. 
Osborne, R. 
Renton, J. C, 
Reynolds, J. 
Rufford, F. 
St. George, C. 
Sandars, G. 
Scott, hon. F, 
Scully, F. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Smyth, J. B. 
Smollett, A. 
Stanley, E. 
Wakley, T. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Wawn, J. T. 
TELLERS, 
Spooner, R. 
Stuart, J. 


Devereux, J. T. 
Disraeli, B. 
Edwards, H. 

Fagan, W. 

Forbes, W. 

Greene, J. ; 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Hastie, A. 

Hastie, A. 

Henley, J. W. 
Herries, rt. hon. J. C 
Hildyard, R. C. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. I. 
Keating, R. 
Lockhart, W. 
M‘Naghten, Sir E. 
Masterman, J. 
Muntz, G. F. 

Mure, Col. 

Original question again put. 

Mr. FORBES objected to the Commit- 
tee, and moved that the debate be now ad- 
journed. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER reminded the hon. Member for 
Stirlingshire that his objections were to 
the names of individuals, while the ques- 
tion before them was simply whether the 
Committee should consist of twenty-six 
Members? He trusted, therefore, the 
hon. Gentleman would not persist in his 
Motion of adjournment. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK apprehended that 
by the forms of the House no new names 
could be inserted without notice; and that, 
unless the debate were adjourned, it would 
not be competent to the House to recon- 
stitute the Committee. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: You may propose any names you 
choose. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK would have pre- 
ferred a smaller number, if the Committee 
had been fairly constituted. It was, as 
he had said before, to the constitution of 
the Committee which he objected. He 
objected to such a great number of place- 
men and ex-placemen being upon it. The 
city of London was not fairly represented 
in the list of names before the House. It 
was true the name of the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, and the name of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Tower Hamlets, were upon it; but when it 
was considered that so much difference of 
opinion existed in the City on this ques- 
tion, surely some other Members, whose 
opinions differed from those entertained by 
the noble Lord and the hon. Member, 
ought also to be included in the Commit- 
tee. He would support the Motion for an 
adjournment. 


The CHANCELLOR or Tat EXCHE- 
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QUER said, the question before the House 
was, that the Committee should consist of 
twenty-six Members. When that question 
was decided, it would be competent for the 
noble Lord to move the substitution of any 
other names for those which he already 


suggested. The most convenient course 


would be to take the questions in their 


rder. 

: Mr. WAKLEY would certainly vote 
for the adjournment of the debate. He 
thought that the House and the Govern- 
ment were at present placed in a very un- 
fortunate position. Parliament had been 
called together on the 23rd of November, 
for the purpose, as it was stated, of taking 
into consideration the question of com- 
mercial distress; and they were now, at 
the end of three weeks, told that a Com- 
mittee was to be appointed to examine into 
the subject, and that all legislation was 
to be postponed till February. Now, he 
thought that in such an emergency the 
Government ought to have been prepared 
to take a more decided and a more active 
course. But if the proposed plan was to 
be acted upon, there was, in his opinion, 
not the slightest chance of having any 
measures of relief in this or even in the 
next Session of Parliament. He complain- 
ed that there was only one manufacturer’s 
name on the list of the Committee—the 
name of Mr. Alderman Thompson. [ Cries 
of “Mr. Cobden.””] Mr. Cobden was no 
longer in business; and he believed that 
Mr. Alderman Thompson’s name was pro- 
posed, not because he was a manufacturer, 
but because he was a Bank Director. It 
was plain to him that the Government 
knew no more of the condition of the 
small tradesmen and the middle classes 
of the country than they did of what 
was taking place in Siberia, else they 
would act differently. They did not pro- 
pose the name of any Member connect- 
ed with the silk trade, the cotton trade, 
or the woollen trade; and yet the Com- 
mittee was to inquire into the cause of the 
commercial distress in the country. The 
conduct of the Government appeared to be 
absurd in that respect; he was sure that 
they could not have reflected before they 
put forward the names proposed to be placed 
on the Committee. He should be glad to 
know why Mr. Muntz’s name was ex- 
cluded? He had a thorough practical 
knowledge of the subject; he had spoken 
upon it in 1844 and in 1846; and what he 
then prophesied as the result of the Bank- 
ing Act had actually come to pass. It 
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was an invidious thing for the House to be 
called upon to exclude a name which the 
Government had proposed; but he must 
say that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ought to con- 
sent to the postponement suggested, in 
order that he should have an opportunity 
of reconsidering the subject, and seeing if 
he could not replace some of the names 
with others in which the working millions 
of this country had more confidence. He 
had lately been considering the question of 
the currency, and his opinions with respect 
to it had undergone a change. He was 
now convinced that the present system 
could not last, and that if it was not soon 
altered, great confusion would be the con- 
sequence. It was not right, nor was it 
natural, that we should have free trade in 
everything except money. Eighteen out of 
the twenty-six whose names were proposed 
to serve on the Committee had, it was well 
known, their minds made up on the ques- 
tion. That was extremely objectionable, 
and he trusted, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment would give way, and defer the ap- 
pointment of the Committee to another 
night. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER believed that he did not state 
clearly what he intended before he last sat 
down. He was anxious not to say any- 
thing calculated to excite angry feelings. 
The House had already decided that a 
Committee should be appointed, and that 
it should consist of twenty-six members. 
He did not wish to proceed with the naming 
of the Committee to-night: he proposed to 
name the members to-morrow; and, in the 
meantime, the noble Lord or any other 
hon. Member might give notice of their 
intention to propose the substitution of 
other names. 

Mr. SCOTT wished that Scotland 
should be fairly represented in the Com- 
mittee; but he agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury that it would be invidious 
to exclude any name which had been 
placed on the list by the Government. He 
conceived that a Committee constituted as 
the present one would not give satisfaction 
to the people of Scotland, as the report 
which they would be likely to give might 
be of a partial character. 

An Hon. MEMBER expressed his opin- 
ion that the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Finsbury ought to be supported, be- 
cause all the different views entertained on 
the present subject, of which no less than 
five or six existed in this country, were not 
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sufficiently represented in the proposed 
Committee, 

Sir G. GREY could see no advantage 
that could be gained by an adjournment of 
the debate, inasmuch as the House had 
already decided that the number of the 
Committee was to be twenty-six. They 
might discuss the question of any nomina- 
tion of members on a future day. 

Mr. REYNOLDS agreed with the noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn that Ireland, 
which had suffered so much from ill-regu- 
lated systems of banking, was not properly 
represented on the proposed Committee; 
but at the same time he thought they 
might agree to the number without naming 
the Committee. If the Motion for adjourn- 
ment, however, were pressed, he would 
vote for it. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, the difference be- 
tween them was not so trifling as the hon. 
Gentleman seemed to think. He agreed 
with the noble Lord that it was inexpedient 
to dispose of such a question at the fag- 
end of a debate, and at an unexpected 
moment, when many hon. Gentlemen had 
left the House, thinking that no decision 
would have been come to, as it had not 
been come to at an earlier period on that 
which was, in fact, the main point of the 
Bill. The point in question had not been 
settled, and he wished to impress that fact 
upon the Government. 

Mr. OSBORNE begged to move that 
the name of Mr. Hume be omitted from 
the Committee, and that of Mr. Reynolds 
substituted for it. 

Mr. CAYLEY said, the real question 
at issue was, whether the Committee was 
to be a fair one or not? for it should be 
borne in mind that there never had been a 
fair Committee on this subject. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had, in point of 
fact, moved the appointment of the Com- 
mittee who sat in 1841 on the Bank Char- 
ter. The present was not a Bank Charter 
question. It was, he apprehended, in- 
tended to be an inquiry into the commer- 
cial distress. He considered the proper 
plan to adopt would be to follow the usual 
judicial course, and reject the Committee 
of 1841 as the very last persons who ought 
to be nominated to sit in judgment on 
their own delinquencies. The composition 
of the Committee appeared to him to be 
this. There were twelve or thirteen Mem- 
bers of it in favour of the Government, six 
or seven followers of the right hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir Robert Peel), and six adhe- 
rents of the noble Lord the Member for 
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Lynn. This was making the question one 
of party. [The Cuancextor of the Excnp. 
QUER intimated dissent.| The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said it was not; and if 
it was not, surely the whole question re. 
solved itself into this—‘*‘ who did or who did 
not support the Act of 1844?” In his 
opinion, the fair way would be to let one. 
half of the Committee be nominated by 
those who approved of the Act of 1844, 
and the other half by those who opposed 
it. Let it be remembered that this was a 
question upon which the leaders of both 
parties expressed the greatest confidence; 
but they showed that confidence by never 
proposing a committee of inquiry until they 
had two to one in favour of their own 
views. He believed the Committee was 
not fairly nominated, and he would support 
the Motion for adjournment in order that 
other names might be proposed. 

Captain HARRIS appealed to the right 
hon. Gentleman to consent to the debate 
being adjourned for the purpose of con- 
sidering the reconstruction of the Com- 
mittee. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought he had stated be- 
fore that he did not intend to press the 
nomination of the Committee to-night. He 
had already said that it would be perfectly 
open to any hon. Gentleman to propose 
any Member he pleased to serve on it. He 
declared most solemnly that the names he 
had mentioned to sit on that Committee, 
as far as he could form an opinion, were as 
fairly selected as possible. As well as he 
could judge their probable opinions upon 
the question, he believed if they were se- 
lected they would be as fairly balanced as 
the House could desire. He had to the 
best of his judgment named those who he 
thought were the most competent persons 
to conduct this important investigation. It 
would be utterly impossible to put repre- 
sentatives of every interest on that Com- 
mittee. He hoped that the hon. Gentle- 
man would withdraw his Amendment, and 
the names of the Members of the Com- 
mittee could then be left open for nomina- 
tion on another night. 

Mr. HERRIES wished to understand 
distinctly whether the number was to be 
twenty-six, and whether the nomination of 
the members was io be postponed until 
Wednesday? He also wished to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
prepared to allow any alterations that 
might be suggested, without requiring the 
usual notice to be given? He knew that 
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this latter proposition was not consistent 
with the general usage of the House; but 
the right hon. Gentleman, if he pleased, 
could acquiesce in this understanding, as 
it was impossible that any notice could be 
given to-night upon the subject. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was only anxious that this 
matter should be amicably settled. If the 
House should prefer the discussion upon 
this subject to'take place on Wednesday, 
instead of to-morrow, he should have no 
objection. Though it was usual to give 
notice of any alterations that it was in- 
tended to propose, there was no rule of the 
House that rendered such notice neces- 


sary. 
Amendment withdrawn. 
Original Motion agreed to. 
Committeed to be nominated. 
House adjourned at a quarter before 
Two o'clock. 


— — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, December 14, 1847. 


Minutes.] Took the Oaths.—Several Lords. 

Pusiic Bitts.—1* Railways. 

PgTiTIONS PRESENTED. From Aberdeen, for Revision of 
the Currency Laws.—By Lord Brougham, from Cheps- 
tow and Gosforth, against the Admission of Jews into Par- 
liament-—By Lord Stanley, from Bridgnorth and Cheps- 
tow, for the Punishment of all Roman Catholic Priests 
who shall Denounce Persons from the Altar. 


CASE OF H. A. BROWN. 

Lord BROUGHAM said, he had to 
present the petition of a gentleman of the 
name of Anderson, of the city of Dublin, 
solicitor. He ought to state to their Lord- 
ships that he had been informed by those 
who knew this gentleman that he was of 
the highest respectability, that the party 
who was his client was also a person of 
great respectability, and the head of one of 
the banks in Dublin. He knew nothing 
whatever of the parties. The facts were 
wholly unknown to him, except upon the 
statement of the petition. In the year 
1844, Henry Augustus Brown intermarried 
with the daughter of a Mr. Copeland, and 
went abroad with his wife; but some time 
afterwards the father-in-law, Mr. Copeland, 
discovered that Brown had been previously 
married to another person, of the name of 
Mary Downes, in 1842. Upon Mr. Brown 
returning to Ireland, therefore, he caused 
him to be arrested upon a charge of having 
intermarried with his daughter, as his se- 
cond wife, his first wife being still alive. 
Upon this charge Mr. Brown was arrested, 
committed to prison, brought to trial, and 
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convicted; his defence upon the trial being 
twofold—first, that he was a minor at the 
time of his former marriage; and, secondly, 
that his former marriage was invalid, inas- 
much as he had discovered that the first 
wife had been herself previously married to 
a person of the name of Fitzgerald, who 
was alive at the time of his marriage with 
her. In support of this he produced no 
evidence whatever; and to rebut the de- 
fence as to his having been an infant at 
the time of the first marriage, there was 
produced against him his own affidavit 
upon obtaining the license under which the 
marriage was had, in which affidavit he 
had sworn that he was of full age. Ac- 
cording to that statement, there being no 
evidence whatever of his being under age, 
the jury, under the direction of the learned 
Judge who tried the cause, without hesita- 
tion found him guilty; and on the 11th of 
April, 1846, he was convicted, and on the 
25rd of that month sentenced to seven 
years’ transportation. He had been origi- 
nally committed to the county gaol, and 
continued there, occupying the master 
debtors’ apartments, till the 8th of Feb- 
ruary, 1847. Now, one complaint of the 
petitioner was, Brown being allowed to re- 
main so long in the Kilmainham county 
gaol, and in the master debtors’ apart- 
ments, the usual course being immediately 
after conviction to transfer the party to 
Smithfield, in Dublin, which was a govern- 
ment prison. But his opinion was, that 
there was an answer to that statement 
arising from the circumstances, which ope- 
rated the other way, and against the com- 
plainant. Previous to the conviction of 
Mr. Brown, which took place on the 11th, 
and pending the proceeding against him, 
viz., in the month of February, a suit was 
commenced of nullity of marriage, and that 
suit being prosecuted, there was afterwards 
a decree of nullity of marriage on the 23rd 
of April. It was commenced by Mr. Cope- 
land, to set aside the second marriage, on 
the ground of his having been convicted of 
bigamy. Upon sentence of nullity being 
pronounced, Mr. Brown entered his pro- 
test, meaning to take the case before the 
Court of Delegates. They entered very 
fully into the subject, and pronounced their 
judgment, affirming the original sentence 
of nullity on the 5th of February, 1847. 
He (Lord Brougham) had stated to their 
Lordships, that the 8th of February was 
the day when Brown was taken from Kil- 
mainham gaol to Smithfield prison. He 
was retained until three days after the sen- 
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tence of the Court of Delegates; but as 
there was a possibility that the sentence of 
nullity would be set aside, he (Lord Broug- 
ham) did not think there was a sufficient 
ground of complaint against the authori- 
ties for having kept him in the master 
debtors’ wards. He had then a conviction, 
a sentence, an imprisonment under that 
sentence, a suit of nullity of marriage, a 
sentence pronounced of nullity, an appeal 
from that sentence, a confirmation of the 
sentence, and therefore decree of nullity of 
marriage, finally pronounced; and there 
was the judgment delivered by the Court 
of Delegates, most respectable judges, 
who formed a very strong opinion, not only 
in respect of Mr. Brown’s marriage, but 
of the defence which he had set up. Mr. 
Brown himself thought fit to become the 
prosecutor of the first wife for bigamy, 
upon the ground that she had deceived 
him, and made him believe that she was a 
single woman, and he thought that if this 
prosecution ended in conviction, it might 
assist him in obtaining a pardon, for he 
did not prosecute her for bigamy till after 
his own conviction. The cause came on 


for trial, and to the surprise of all present 
she pleaded guilty, although most satisfac- 
tory evidence could have been produced 


that she was not guilty, and she was 
sentenced to two months’ imprisonment. 
This was one of the main grounds 
for the censure passed on Mr. Brown’s 
conduct. The same sentence condemn- 
ed Mr. Brown in the payment of the 
whole costs. amounting to somewhere be- 
tween 2,000/. and 3,000/. to Mr. Cope- 
land, the prosecutor of the suit for nullity, 
and defendant on the appeal. He was now 
about to state how Mr. Copeland had been 
deprived of that sentence, and how another 
creditor of Mr. Brown had also been de- 
prived of the judgment which he had ob- 
tained ; for by various pretences Mr. Brown 
had succeeded in obtaining a loan of 2001. 
from a banker, who prosecuted the suit 
against him through Anderson, his attor- 
ney, and obtained judgment and sued out 
execution on the judgment. Mr. Brown 
being then in Kilmainham county gaol, 
Mr. Anderson, as the attorney acting for 
‘this gentleman, lodged a detainer with the 
sheriff of the county of Dublin, to prevent 
Mr. Brown from escaping, when he should, 
by the expiration of the sentence or by 
pardon, be liberated from gaol. It was so 
lodged; but soon after, Brown was trans- 
ferred to Smithfield gaol, in the city of 
Dublin, being the common gaol. Now, 
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although Kilmainham gaol was under the 
sheriff of the county of Dublin, Smithfield 
gaol was not under the sheriff of the city 
of Dublin, although situate within the bailj. 
wick, and the sheriff could not execute an 
process whatever in the gaol. Mr. Ander. 
son wrote to the Government, and wished 
to lodge a detainer ; he found that it was 
useless to lodge a detainer ; he then ap- 
plied to the Secretary’s office, there being 
a report that a pardon was expected for 
Mr. Brown, and some correspondence took 
place, the substance of which was, that 
Mr. Brown’s removal from Smithfield to 
Kilmainham was for the benefit of his 
health, and that his being brought back to 
Smithfield was for a reason which had no 
reference to the fact of execution for debt; 
that he had been pardoned on certain con- 
ditions only, and in consequence of the pre- 
carious state of his health, it having been 
ascertained, after careful investigation, that 
his life would be endangered by further 
confinement. The answer of the Seere- 
tary’s office concluded thus :— 

“ He has been released upon conditions: when 
those conditions shall have been complied with, 
he will at once be discharged from custody.” 
Mr. Anderson, reasoning upon this, of 
course took his measures, as the Secre- 
tary’s office gave no other assistance; 
these measures being to watch his dis- 
charge by a sheriff’s officer, and also by 
again lodging the execution in the county 
gaol. The first execution having expired 
by lapse of time, he obtained a second, and 
lodged a second execution. Immediately 
after that, Mr. Brown was removed from 
Kilmainham gaol again to Smithfield. The 
petitioner stated, that as Mr. Brown, on 
account of his health, had been removed 
from Smithfield to Kilmainham for the 
benefit of the air, Smithfield gaol being 
unwholesome, they did not well see how it 
happened that he was removed back again 
from Kilmainham gaol to the unwholesome 
gaol of Smithfield. He should give the 
remainder of the case in the words of the 
party himself. Now, all the steps were 
completed, and the whole might have been 
perfected on Thursday, the 16th of Sep- 
tember; but instead of that, the completion 
of the document was suspended till Satur- 
day, the 18th of September; the patent 
for the pardon was sealed on that day. In 
the ordinary course of business it should 
have been brought to the Rolls Office for 
enrolment; it could not have been perfect- 
ed till the following Monday; but by ex- 
traordinary exertion the patent was el 
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rolled on the same day, the enrolment 
having been engrossed by anticipation the 
day before, so that the patent should be 
sealed, and no delay might intervene; and 
he added, that after the assurance that the 
fulfilment of the conditions of Mr. Brown’s 
ardon rested entirely with Mr. Brown, 
and that it consequently was impossible for 
the Government to give him notice of Mr. 
Brown’s discharge, he was somewhat sur- 
prised to find that the preparation of the 
patent, the delivery at the Hanaper-office, 
the directions for sending an enrolment, 
and every part of the duty in connexion 
with it, was done by the sanction and by 
the servant of the Government, and the 
order for Mr. Brown’s discharge was sent 
direct from the Chief Secretary’s office to 
the governor of the prison in which Mr. 
Brown was confined. The pardon was re- 
ceived at four o’clock on the Saturday, 
and the governor kept him in prison till 
next morning, when he could not be ar- 
rested, so that Mr. Copeland and Mr. An- 
derson were deprived of their costs. The 
noble Lord said that he would make no 
observation whatever upon the case, but 
leave it for his noble Friends to require an 
investigation of the facts. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
said, he had no fault to find with the man- 
ner in which his noble and learned Friend 
had brought this case before the House; 
but he could assure their Lordships that 
no unfairness or partiality had been shown 
by the Government in the transaction, and 
that no attempt whatever had been made 
by them to shield Mr. Brown from his 
creditors. The reason that that individual 
was left so long in Kilmainham gaol was, 
because an eminent barrister had given it 
as his opinion that the conviction of the 
first wife amounted to an acquittal of 
Brown, and that he ought not therefore to 
be confined in a convict gaol. He remain- 
ed in Smithfield prison, and was treated in 
all respects as a convict for some time; 
but at length the surgeon of the prison re- 
ported that his health would sufier mate- 
terially by his continuing there longer. 
Upon this being reported, he was sent back 
to Kilmainham; in fact, removed from one 
convict depdt to another convict depét for 
the benefit of his health. But his health 
continuing very bad, application was again 
made to the Lord Lieutenant, who did not 
act upon the report of the medical officer 
alone, but directed an inquiry into the 
state of this gentleman’s health; because, 
on account of his family connexions, his 
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former position in society, and the extraor- 
dinary nature of the case, which had be- 
come notorious, the Government were anx- 
ious that there should not be the least 
ground for suspicion that they had exer- 
cised any partiality in his favour. Brown 
was pardoned upon the condition that he 
should absent himself from Her Majesty’s 
dominions in Europe for the space of seven 
years, and provide securities for his obser- 
vance of the conditions to the amount of 
5,0001. Now, these securities he was not 
able to get until Tuesday the 14th of Sep- 
tember; but on that day, the Crown So- 
licitor reported that satisfactory security 
had been found, and the conditions com- 
plied with. This report went in to the 
Secretary on Wednesday the 15th, and the 
Lord Lieuteuant signed a pardon and sent 
it back that evening. On Thursday the 
16th, it was in the Secretary’s office again, 
and was sent by him to the Crown Solici- 
tor. On Friday the 17th, the Crown So- 
licitor had it enrolled—in other words, had 
the necessary forms perfected—and it was 
returned to the Secretary’s office in the 
natural course of business—of course with 
no delay, because it would have been high- 
ly improper if delay had taken place—on 
Saturday the 18th. And accordingly, in 
the ordinary hours of business on Saturday 
afternoon, Sir W. Somerville, having the 
papers before him, wrote the usual form 
of order to the governor of the gaol to dis- 
charge the prisoner. At what hour that 
order was received by the governor, he 
could not say; but he could assure their 
Lordships that, as far as any Member of 
the Irish Government was concerned, the 
proceedings went through the usual course; 
and the only question was, whether the 
Government ought to have given the peti- 
tioner notice, so that he might have been 
ready to arrest the man immediately upon 
his discharge. It was for their Lordships 
to say whether it would haveebeen right 
had the Government done so. For his 
own part, he was of opinion that the pro- 
per course would have been for Mr. Ander- 
son to move in the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
He would only say further, that the Go- 
vernment had taken as straightforward a 
course with reference to this convict as 
they would have done in the case of any 
other, and without exhibiting the slightest 
favour; and there was no ground whatever 
for attributing partiality to them. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said a few words in 
explanation, and the petition was ordered 
to lie upon the table, 
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MILITARY AND NAVAL MEDALS. gated and dealt with in those periods. He 
The Duxe of RICHMOND rose, pur- | feared that if the issue of the medals were 
suant to notice, to ask when it was proba- | delayed, their value would be much dimin. 
ble that the medals intended as rewards | ished, and that they would never reach the 
““ would be given to the Peninsular officers | hands of those who had fairly earned them, 
and soldiers ? and if it was intended to ex- Eart GREY replied, that with refer. 
tend the grant of such medals to other of- | ence to the rewards for particular actions, 
ficers, soldiers, and sailors who served in | an order had been issued on the Ist of June, 
the late war?” Her Majesty had been | specifying the actions for which medals 
graciously pleased to order that medals | were to be granted, and stating that they 
should be struck and given to those who] should be limited to officers and soldiers 
had been engaged in particular actions} who had fought in actions for which me- 
during the Peninsular war; also that | dals had already been given to the officers 
medals should be given on account of other} who commanded in chief on those ocea- 
actions by sea and land during the war gen-| sions. With respect to the Army, he was 
erally. He had asked whether there was | not aware that any further distribution of 
any intention of extending those rewards | medals was in contemplation than was spe- 
to persons engaged in other parts of that | cified in the order so issued. As to the 
great contest? The reply which he re-| Navy, it did not appear to him that the 
ceived was, that the Government could give | rule applied with equal fairness: medals 
no pledge, but that the subject was under | were not given to commanding officers of 
consideration. Though he felt anxious | ships in the same proportion that they had 
that medals should be given to the Penin-| been awarded to military officers. As 
sular army, yet he never contemplated, | many as 2,000 claims had already been al- 
while the Government was performing that | lowed, and 400 rejected; he was therefore 
act of justice, that they intended to ex-| warranted in saying that the process of 
clude the officers and men who fought under | investigating those claims was proceeding 
Abercromby in Egypt, or who achieved the | rapidly, although there were a great num- 
victories under our great naval heroes, | ber yet to be disposed of. He had further to 
Besides, there were officers and men who| state, that the designs for both the me- 
served in the Peninsula, who, though not | dals had been approved of; but the artist 
present at any great action, yet had per-|engaged for the purpose of executing 
formed deeds well deserving the approval | them, had lately had a narrow escape from 
of the Crown; their services, he thought, | losing his life. That was the reason the 
ought not to be put aside. Many of them | medals were not now ready; but he hoped 
had lost limbs—many of them had been se- | they would be prepared within two months. 
verely wounded without having been pre-| There was no objection on the part of the 
sent at a great action—many, in conse-| Government that the medals should be is- 
quence of sickness, were deprived of the| sued as rapidly as the claims could be 
gratification of being present in action. | proved. 
He felt most obliged to his noble Friends 
opposite for giving those medals; but he| THE COURT OF ROME—THE EARL OF 
confessed he should not be satisfied if he MINTO. 
did not think that they intended to give} Lorpv STANLEY said: I rise, pursuant 
those rewards much more extensively than | to the notice which I have given, for the 
had at first been stated. It was his opinion! purpose of calling your Lordships’ atten- 
that they ought to be given freely to the| tion to the continued absence from this 
officers and soldiers who fought during the country of the Lord Privy Seal; and I ae- 
late war; and it would be difficult, he| knowledge that I have no intention of con- 
thought, to distinguish the merits of men | cluding with any Motion, unless the rules 
who fought in general actions from those | of order observed in this House should ren- 
who displayed equal valour in skirmishes | der it necessary for me to submit to your 
—the one class of men were quite as wor-| consideration some distinct proposition oF 
thy as the other. He also wished to know| other. In the first place, my Lords, | 
whether or not it was the intention to post-| have to observe, that the mere absence 
pone the issue of any medals till all the| from England of any person holding so 
claims were disposed of—whether the bet-| high a situation as that now occupied by 
ter course would not be adopted of issuing | the Earl of Minto, is of itself a sufficient 
them month by month according to the| ground for the observations which I am 
number of claims which might be investi-| about to make. But it cannot have ¢ 
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eaped the notice of every one who hears 
me, that that necessity is very much in- 
creased by the existing condition of this 
country. The absence of Lord Minto would, 
I think, call for animadversion, even if the 
state of the United Kingdom had not been 
such as to have rendered it necessary to 
call Parliament together at an unusual 
season of the year. In the opinion of most 
men, that occurrence alone would have en- 
titled us to expect that every Member of 
Parliament would have endeavoured to be 
at his post during the present Session, and 
most especially that a Cabinet Minister 
would have been at hand to give the bene- 
fit of his assistance and support. Although 
under ordinary circumstances the office of 
Lord Privy Seal is not an onerous office; 
although the duties appertaining to it are 
neither numerous nor distressing; although 
no very great public inconvenience is likely 
to result from the fact that the noble Earl 
who holds it does happen, when things are 
proceeding in their usual course, not to be 
at home; yet still the office is one of no 
inconsiderable importance; it is one of 
high authority, and one, I should say, 
demanding pretty constant attention—at- 
tention which, even under present cireum- 
stances, is probably given by some person, 
though Iam not aware that the Govern- 
ment have for that purpose made any ar- 
rangement whatever—lI do not know that 
any provision of any kind has been made 
for discharging the duties of Lord Privy 
Seal during the absence of Lord Minto. 
Doubtless some steps have been taken on 
the subject; and I trust the noble Marquess 
opposite may be able to inform us what 
they have been, for I can scarcely suppose 
that any of your Lordships unconnected 
with the Government possess any know- 
ledge of any description relating to the 
matter. I am perfectly ready to admit 
that, upon an oceasion of this kind, I 
should have been much less anxious re- 
garding the matter under consideration, if 
it were limited merely to the absence of 
Lord Minto; but I feel a specific anxiety, 
not so much about his absence from this 
country, as about his presence in Italy. 
Your Lordships are, of course, quite aware, 
that there exist a general expectation and 
belief that the Government intend to es- 
tablish diplomatic relations between the 
Crown of England and the See of Rome; 
and the persuasion also that the mission of 
Lord Minto to Italy is intimately connected 
with that intention. Now, I request it to 
be understood that I express no opinion as 
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to the difficulties which, in point of law, 
ought to be removed, for the purpose of 
enabling the Government to establish dip- 
lomatic relations between this country and 
the temporal Sovereign of the Roman States. 
I repeat, that I express no opinion; but I 
say this, that I see Parliament assembled, 
and I find it reported that a noble Lord 
who has a seat in the other House, and 
who is entrusted by Her Majesty with the 
conduct of Foreign Affairs, has stated that 
the Earl of Minto has not been entrusted 
with any diplomatic mission to the Court 
of Rome. What I understand that an- 
swer to mean is this, that Lord Minto has 
not been sent to the Court of Rome as the 
accredited Minister of England, and that 
he has not been invested with any diplo- 
matic functions. The belief in this coun- 
try is—no matter whether the report be 
true or false—the belief here is, that though 
Lord Minto may not be engaged in any 
direct negotiation, yet that one portion of 
his business in Rome is to ascertain what 
the feeling of that Court is with respect to 
the contemplated establishment of diplo- 
matic relations between the Crown of Eng- 
land and the Pope. Although the opinion 
which I have stated is the prevailing senti- 
ment in England, on the Continent I be- 
lieve that a very different opinion is gene- 
rally entertained. I think, looking at the 
circumstances of the case, I may assume 
that Lord Minto is not a casual traveller 
in Italy—that he is not going about the 
Continent merely for his own amusement. 
I will not suppose that he is absent on 
account of pleasure; for that would be to 
suppose that he is culpably neglecting his 
duty. It is impossible to doubt that he is 
at the present moment, in some capacity 
or other, the representative of the British 
Government. Now, I ask of that Govern- 
ment—that which Parliament has a right 
to ask—if a necessary office of high rank 
is to be allowed for months to continue va- 
cant? If we find that the nominal holder 
of that office, who does not discharge its 
duties, be absent from this country at a 
time like the present, Parliament has a 
right to ask what are the missions with 
which he is entrusted, and what are the 
functions which he is supposed to per- 
form? It appears to me that the aspect 
of affairs in Italy is at present peculiarly 
important; and I think it would be satis- 
factory if we had some statement of the 
views and intentions with which the Go- 
vernment has sent Lord Minto out. I am 
not very particularly acquainted with the 
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existing condition of Italy; I am not pre- 
pared to go into any minute details re- 
specting the state of affairs in the north 
of Italy; but this I believe is pretty 
generally understood, that, under the 
auspices of the Sovereign Pontiff and 
of other important personages in that 
country a state of extreme disquiet and of 
extraordinary political movement now pre- 
vails; that the consequences of this are 
exaggerated hopes in some quarters, and 
exaggerated apprehensions in others. The 
whole country is therefore considered to be 
in a state of ferment. It is natural, there- 
fore, that in England we should feel strong- 
ly anxious. We all know that under the 
guidance of the present Pontiff various 
schemes of political change are afloat, to 
which some persons in that country give 
their assent more or less reluctantly —more 
or less willingly. What may be the ob- 
jects or ultimate intentions of those parties, 
it is not for me to say. If the object of 


these changes be directed to what is called 
the independence of Italy; and if all the 
facts could be brought fully under our 
view, we might be enabled to form some 
judgment—so far as they have taken 
place, and so far as they are confined to 
alterations in the internal administration of 


affairs in that country—whether by an in- 
crease of the sovereign or the popular au- 
thority, so far as that movement goes, it 
seems to me to assume a purely internal 
aspect, which condition wholly and in every 
possible respect removes it out of that class 
of political events with which this country 
can in the slightest degree interfere. But 
it is also supposed that for various pur- 
poses a general federal union is contem- 
plated amongst the different States of the 
north of Italy for purposes partly political, 
partly commercial. If any such project 
exist as that, or if there be any project 
afloat which could in any degree affect our 


commercial interests, there can be no doubt 


whatever that such a project ought to be 
most attentively watched by the Govern- 
ment of England—it is their duty; but 
that that duty is justly performed by such 
a mission as that of Lord Minto, I utterly 
deny. If there be a confederation going 
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foreign Power at present removed by geo. 
graphical situation from the confines of 
Italy should or ought to have any concern 
in the affairs of that country—I say that 
that is a principle which ought to be 
steadily resisted. As far as I know, Lord 
Minto has not been sent out as an acere. 
dited Minister to the Pope, or to any So- 
vereign Prince in any part of Italy; yet 
being the representative of the British Go. 
vernment he may compromise this country 
by his acts, by his words, by his general 
conduct. I think, therefore, we have a 
right to inquire what are his functions and 
what are his instructions. The public 
journals have supplied me with all the in- 
formation which on this subject I possess; 
and I learn from them that upon more than 
one occasion, and, more especially, that 
during a procession at Rome, at which 
great numbers were assembled with flags 
and banners emblematical of the indepen- 
dence of Italy, the British Minister being 
called upon by the people who stopped in 
front of his hotel, did appear in answer to 
their cries; that he was by them called on 
on and recognised, not as Lord Minto in his 
private or personal capacity, but as the re- 
representative of the British Government; 
that he did present himself at the balcony; 
that he took offhis hat and waved it, shout- 
ing vivas for the ‘‘ independence of Italy.” 
I trust the noble Marquess will be able to 
state that there is no foundation for this 
report. If Lord Minto had been a private 
person travelling for his own amusement, 
even then such a course of proceeding in 
any British subject would have been an 
imprudent and impertinent intermeddling. 
But in this case it was quite different; he 
was ostensibly and avowedly the agent of 
the British Government, and the proceed- 
ing was taken as conveying the sentiments 
and opinions entertained by his Colleagues, 
by the Government, and by England. For 
a man in his circumstances to take any 
part whatever in the movement that was 
going on, but above all, to lend the sane- 
tion of his name, and still more the sane- 
tion of his Government, to a ery for the 
‘* independence of Italy,’’ appears to me & 


| matter requiring, on the part of the Go- 


forward with ulterior political views, that | vernment, an unequivocal denial; or, if de- 
also may demand the serious and anxious | nial is impossible, I hope we shall hear 
attention of the Government; but I should | from the noble Marquess that the proceed- 
think that the last course which a British | ing was inconsistent with the instructions 
Ministry ought to pursue would be to give | that have been given to Lord Minto, and 
to such projects any support or encourage- | the views Her Majesty’s Government el- 
ment whatever. We hear of the ‘‘inde- | tertain of the duty of a person placed in 


pendence”’ of Italy—if that means that no | 
| 


the situation in which Lord Minto now 
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stands. The questions I wish to put to 
the noble Marquess are these: in the first 
instance, if any and what provisions have 
been made for the discharge of the duties 
of the Lord Privy Seal during the absence 
of Lord Minto? next, on the assumption 
that Lord Minto is in Italy upon a mission 
from the Government, charged with some 
important instructions to carry out its 
views, we ought to be distinctly informed 
what is the object towards which his in- 
structions point; whether he is accredited 
—not to the Pontiff, for that would be 
contrary to the Jaw, and has been denied 
—but to any of the States of Italy, and 
what are the precise functions and limits 
to the authority assigned by the Govern- 
ment to Lord Minto? I wish to ask fur- 
ther, whether the Government is prepared 
to state, on the part of England, that it 
has no desire to interfere—I do not mean 
actively or by foree—but by its influence 
and its emissaries or agents, in the slightest 
degree, with the internal affairs of Italy, 
and that form of government which each 
particular State has thought fit to adopt ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: I 
shall be very glad to give to the noble 
Lord the explanations he has asked for 
relative to the important subject respect- 
ing which he has put some questions, and 
added some observations. The noble Lord 
appears anxious to know, in the first place, 
upon what grounds the noble Earl, occu- 
pying the high situation of Lord Privy Seal 
inthe Administration, is absent from this 
country, and has not attended in his place 
in Parliament during the present short 
Session. I might refer the noble Lord, 
before I answer the question, to other 
times and other circumstances, in which 
Cabinet Ministers, holding high official 
situations, have been sent abroad upon 
temporary missions, which have been at- 
tended with advantageous results. I think, 
however, the noble Lord must be sufficiently 
aware of the nature of the duties of the 
Lord Privy Seal to know that, although 
undoubtedly it is a high office, yet, in the 
ordinary and practical administration of 
affairs, it is not attended with any species 
of difficulty, requiring the constant pre- 
sence of the individual nominally entrusted 
with its duties. Ten or twelve years ago, 
at the time the noble Lord was connected 
with the Government, a searching inquiry 
took place into offices which had no duties 
annexed to them, and which might, there- 
fore, be dispensed with; many such offices 
were absolutely abolished, but the office of 
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Lord Privy Seal was retained upon grounds 
and considerations entirely alien to its ne- 
cessity, for the discharge of the particular 
duties nominally attached to it. It is, un- 
doubtedly, of great importance to have a 
high officer in the Cabinet unencumbered 
with duties which occupy the time of the 
rest of itsmembers. Under these circum- 
stances, if it became important to send a 
high officer abroad, upon any important 
mission, no choice for the purpose could be 
so natural as that of the Lord Privy Seal. 
This choice, as your Lordships well know, 
was made at a time when no immediate ex- 
pectation was entertained of the assembling 
of Parliament at so early a period. But, 
my Lords, the objection, if it be an objec- 
tion, implied by the noble Lord in his ques- 
tions, does not extend merely to the indi- 
vidual selected, or to the office held by him, 
but to the nature of the mission which he 
was selected to fulfil. Why, my Lords, it 
was the very nature of that mission which 
made it peculiarly desirable that the noble 
Lord. entirely possessing the confidence of 
his Colleagues, and perfectly acquainted 
with all the recent transactions in Europe, 
should have been selected for the purpose. 
And I have no hesitation in saying, after 
what I have heard the noble Lord state 
to-night with regard to the affairs of Italy, 
that in my view the importance of the 
transactions taking place in that country— 
leading, as they must, to consequences of 
the greatest importance, to consequences 
highly advantageous in themselves and 
conducive to the prosperity of each Italian 
State, but possibly also to consequences of 
an unfortunate nature, such as must in- 
volve the relations of Italy with other coun- 
tries—required some degree of interposi- 
tion. The circumstance of an agitation 
and a movement prevailing in that country 
which could not be condemned, because its 
professed object in each individual State 
was to carry into effect reforms and altera- 
tions which had not only long been desired 
in Italy itself, but which had frequently 
been urged upon the Italian States by 
some of the great and friendly Powers, as 
necessary to the welfare of the people, and 
as tending to preserve the peace of Europe, 
perhaps requirec ‘hat advice should be of- 
fered; but when, after those reforms had 
long been resisted and avoided, a moment 
had arrived when a simultaneous spirit of 
reform—temperate it might be, happily, 
but liable from its character to become 
intemperate — had manifested itself in 
every part of the country, there could not 
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have been a time when it was more im- 
portant that the friendly advice of England 
should be given; not an interference di- 
rected to any particular object, but that 
general interference which was calculated 
to encourage at once both the Governments 
and the population of Italy in the course 
in which they are engaged. So far as 
that course is limited to one object, name- 
ly, the internal improvement of each indi- 
vidual State, there cannot be a state of 
things in which it is more material that 
ingland should be represented in Italy, 
and in which the state of Italy should be 
made known to England, through the me- 
dium of a person of the highest authority, 
from the situation he held, as well as of 
the highest capacity to obtain information 
which was so desirable. I have therefore, 
my Lords, no hesitation in telling the noble 
Lord, if he is still ignorant upon that sub- 
ject, that the Earl of Minto was not a mere 
traveller in Italy daring the past month, 
but that the noble Earl left this country 
accredited to all the States of Italy with 
the exception of one, to which, undoubt- 
edly, by the law of this country, as that 
law is understood, he could not be legally 
accredited. The Earl of Minto, my Lords, 
was instructed to proceed to Italy, to com- 
municate with each State respectively to 
which he was accredited, and to offer to 
them the most friendly advice—to confine 
that advice to objects connected with the 
internal improvement of each State, and 
further to advise a course of prudence 
which should prevent circumstances ad- 
vantageous in themselves to those States 
individually, and to Italy at large, from 
exciting the apprehensions of other Powers. 
I hope I have answered this question dis- 
tinectly. I think the noble Lord will un- 
derstand that not only the Earl of Minto, 
but Her Majesty’s Government, are deeply 
sensible of the importance of preserving 
treaties with other Powers inviolate. Be- 
ing sensible of the importance of that ob- 
ject, they are most anxious to avert any 
collision between the States of Italy at 
this moment, arising out of the excitement 
now prevailing there, which excitement 
might possibly be liable in its success to 
occasion those collisions abroad which the 
noble Lord depreeates, and which I depre- 
cate as much as he. Under these cireum- 
stances, the Earl of Minto has communi- 
cated with the Italian Sovereigns; and I 
am justified in stating that those Sove- 
reigns have expressed the most cordial sat- 
isfaction—amounting almost to gratitude 
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—at having had the opportunity of hear. 
ing from so authentic a source the advice of 
England, and of making their sentiments 
known to England. I am persuaded that the 
presence of the Earl of Minto in Italy has 
tended to prevent any disposition to excess 
which may have existed in that country, 
and, above all, to maintain that which it 
is so desirable to observe—a good under. 
standing and a concurrent affection be. 
tween the different Governments and the 
people whom they govern, directed to one 
common object, to which it is most essen- 
tial their views should be limited, and not 
be led to those which would have been at- 
tended with danger at home and difficulty 
abroad. The noble Lord has adverted to 
Lord Minto’s residence at Rome. On this 
subject I will say, that although Lord 
Minto could not be accredited to the Court 
of Rome, owing to the law to which I have 
alluded, it would have been a great omis- 
sion if, being in Italy, and the circum. 
stances occurring which did occur at Rome 
to connect the State of Rome with the 
condition of other States to which the no- 
ble Lord was accredited, he had not made 
himself acquainted with the temporal So- 
vereign of Rome. Undoubtedly the noble 
Earl has resided at Rome; and I can state 
to your Lordships that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have derived the most useful in- 
formation from his presence there—infor- 
mation which they could not have obtained 
through any other source. But the noble 
Lord goes further, and asks me whether I 
think it desirable that a communication 
with the Court of Rome should be estab- 
lished consistently with the law. The noble 
Lord has his own opinion upon that sub- 
ject. [Lord Stantey : The noble Marquess 
is in error. I did not ask him that ques- 
tion.] I beg the noble Lord’s pardon. The 
noble Lord did incidentally observe that he 
was not about to give an opinion upon that 
point; but he did say it was desirable that 
I should state whether in my opinion it 
‘would or would not be advantageous. 
The noble Lord introduced it into his 
speech for the purpose of avoiding an 
opinion. I introduce it now for the pur- 
pose of giving an opinion. I think it most 
desirable that this country should be repre- 
sented at the Court of Rome. In my opinion 
it is monstrous that, while this country 18 
represented at, and has the means of pro- 
curing the best information through the 
most authentic channels from, every Court 
and Government in Europe, in America, 
and in Asia—in all climes and in all quar- 
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ters—there is a Court in the very centre 
of Europe where we have no means of 
rocuring information, where we have no 
means either of communicating information 
or giving advice. There is not a Court in 
the world, I believe, in which it would be 
more useful to the British Government to 
be enabled to explain the nature of its own 
transactions, and to lay open to it the pe- 
culiar sort of influence it possesses. That 
cannot now be done by law; I admit it 
cannot be done. I think it but fair, how- 
ever, to be frank, as the noble Lord called 
upon me to state directly what I think we 
ought todo. Having said so much, my 
Lords, there remains but one point in what 
the noble Lord has said, on which I feel 
myself called upon to remark. The noble 
Lord has referred to a statement which 
has appeared in the newspapers, to the 
effect that Lord Minto has expressed some 
sentiment on some occasion denoting sym- 
pathy with some popular feeling. I do not 
know what the circumstances were; I 
have received no authentic account of 


them, and I really cannot give any answer. 
But I am sure that on any occasion, if any 
such sympathy has been expressed by 
Lord Minto, it could only have referred to 
the infernal proceedings of that individual 


State, and not in any way to the estab- 
lishment of a new system of government 
of the whole of Italy. From its very na- 
ture the report cannot be contradicted. I 
presume Lord Minto was present on some 
public occasion when cries of different 
kinds were uttered. I do not know with 
what qualification the noble Lord did or 
did not sympathise with those cries; but of 
this I am sure, if any authentic statement 
of the fact can be procured, that any inti- 
mation of opinion given by Lord Minto 
was founded on a desire to promote, by 
friendly and conciliatory means, the im- 
provement of each State of Italy; and 
above all, to cement the alliance between 
the Government and the people, by show- 
ing them the importance of acting with 
due consideration towards each other, in 
order to prevent any interference from 
without which might endanger existing 
treaties, the maintenance of which the 
great Powers have guaranteed. I hope I 
have answered distinctly all the questions 
put by the noble Lord. [Earl Grey here 
made a communication to the noble Mar- 
quess.] I am reminded by my noble 
Friend that I have omitted one question; 
the noble Lord appears to feel some appre- 
hensions as to the mode in which the du- 
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ties of the Lord Privy Seal have been dis- 
charged during his absence; I may state 
that in virtue of a commission the noble 
Lord left in England, all those duties have 
been discharged in his absence without 
detriment to the public service. 

Lorp BEAUMONT did not wish to 
continue the discussiqn, but he could not 
avoid expressing his gratification at the 
manly assertion of the opinion of the Go- 
vernment by the noble Marquess. Were 
the law altered he had no doubt that many 
things brought before their Lordships as 
subjects of complaint would be no more 
heard of. 


THE AFFAIRS OF SWITZERLAND. 

Lord BEAUMONT rose to put a ques- 
tion to Her Majesty’s Government respect- 
ing the proposed mediation of the Five 
Powers in the affairs of Switzerland. The 
federal compact of the cantons of Switzer- 
land was agreed to in the year 1815, and 
it now formed the basis of their govern- 
ment. By it the sovereign independence 
of each canton was guaranteed; each can- 
ton was to be represented in the Central 
Diet; the Central Diet was to be a legis- 
lative body, and its acts carried out by the 
whole Confederation. Each canton had a 
great council and a small council, the great 
acting as a legislative body, and the smaller 
as the executive. Each of these councils 
sent a deputy to the General Diet; and 
by the federal compact all affairs relating 
to the foreign relations of the country, or 
anything dangerous to the general peace 
of the Swiss Confederation, were to be left 
solely and entirely to the decision of the 
Central Government. There could be no 
doubt that for many years a party had ex- 
isted in Switzerland, called the Radical 
party, who objected to a portion of the 
compact, and by whom there had been 
much agitation, in order to obtain a modi- 
fication of it. At one time, indeed, the 
Diet was inclined to adopt some alteration. 
A league of five cantons was formed, with 
the avowed intention of opposing the fed- 
eral compact; but the combination being 
illegal, it was afterwards dissolved. Dur- 
ing the time these struggles were going on 
between the Radicals on one side, who 
wished to alter the federal compact, and 
the Conservatives who wished to maintain 
it, certain parties, who were no doubt con- 
nected with the Jesuits, raised up a kind 
of religious contest. The Jesuits of Fri- 
burg, who had been unmolested by the 
Diet, thought proper to interfere in poli- 
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tics, by endeavouring to obtain a majority 
in the general council of the canton of 
Valais. In that attempt they succeeded 
in some degree. The Diet, as well as the 
general councils of several cantons, thought 
the general peace of the Confederation 
was in danger from this interference. Still 
the ramifications of the agitation extend- 
ed, and the Diet called upon the general 
council of one of the cantons to which they 
had spread to put down the agitation. The 
Diet proceeded in every point according to 
the constitution. Lucerne, however, in 
conjunction with six other cantons, formed 
a confederation which was called the Son- 
derbund. This confederation was infinitely 
more illegal than the last, because it was 
in direct opposition to the 5th and 6th 
Articles of the Federal Compact, which 
stated that if any difference arose between 
the cantons they should abstain from all 
acts of violence, above all from the use of 
arms, and conform to the decision of the 
Diet; also that the different cantons should 
not form compacts between themselves, or 
raise arms for war. Under these circum- 
stances, the Diet proceeded to consider 
what was to be done with the Sonderbund. 
They first invited it to abandon the Con- 
federation, and separate from the League; 
also to banish the Jesuits, as having been 
the cause of the disturbances. The Diet 
alleged that the Jesuits had made this com- 
motion among the Swiss Confederation; 
but they did not declare that the Jesuits 
should be banished. According to the 
constitution of Switzerland, the Diet hav- 
ing decreed this, it beeame the duty of the 
Vohort to execute the decree. The can- 
tons, however, instead of complying with 
the request, proceeded to arms. They re- 
called their deputy from the Diet, and took 
measures for hostilities. They formed 
themselves into independent governments, 
and assumed powers and authorities which, 
according to the federal compact, had been 
originally given solely to the Diet. The 
Vorort, therefore, determined to proceed 
to arms to put down the illegal combi- 
nation. They put forth enormous power, 
s0 enormous that the Sonderbund, like 
Falstaf’, thought diseretion was the better 
part of valour, for, instead of fighting, as 
they had professed to do, the campaign 
was over within a week. The Jesuits had 
previously gone off with the whole of the 
revenue, leaving the people of Lucerne to 
fight the battle as they best could. Under 
these circumstances, the great Powers 
thought their authority would be required, 
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and France and Austria proposed an inter. 
vention. Mediation was proposed by the 
remainder of the Five Powers. A note 
was consequently delivered, after the dis. 
solution of the Sonderbund, on the part of 
the Three Powers, proposing a conference; 
and it appeared that at the conference g 
representative of the Sonderbund was to 
appear on exactly the same footing, and 
to be viewed in the same light, as the re. 
presentative of the Diet. This was to ac. 
knowledge rebellion—to acknowledge the 
legality of the body that had given rise to 
these disturbances. Previously to the 
commencement of hostilities it might have 
been advisable to have had a communiea- 
tion with the Sonderbund, to see whether 
that body might send a representative to 
the conference to negotiate peace; but 
there was no Sonderbund in existence now, 
and therefore he wished to know whether 
it was intended to adhere to the terms of 
the conference by which a representative 
of the extinct Sonderbund was to be pre- 
sent at the conference. The question he 
had therefore to ask was, whether or not 
this country had joined in the proposal 
that a conference should now be held at 
which a representative of the Sonderbund 
should be present ? 

The Marevess of LANSDOWNE said, 
he would give a very brief answer to the 
question put by the noble Earl. Undoubt- 
edly, although this country had never pro- 
posed to establish a conference of media- 
tion in the affairs of Switzerland, still, 
when it was proposed by other Powers for 
this country to be a party to such a con- 
ference, his noble Friend at the head of 
the Foreign Department did consent, under 
certain limitations—the effect of which li- 
mitations would have been to prevent us 
from being involved in anything like hostil- 
ity, still more in anything like an armed in- 
terference in the affairs of Switzerland—to 
be a party in a conference for the purpose 
of tendering to all the parties, in conjunction 
with the other Powers, our mediation in 
settling the affairs of that country. When, 
however, it was found that there were no 
longer two parties in the field, then medi- 
ation, or rather proposals for mediation, 
terminated altogether. Since then, with- 
out any porticipation in the proceedings of 
other Powers, or any active intervention in 
the affairs of Switzerland, Sir Stratford 
Canning, who was well acquainted with 
the affairs of that country, had been im- 
structed to place himself, when passing 
through Switzerland, in communication 
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with the authorities there, and to tender 
to them that advice which they might be 
disposed to receive from him. 

House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, December 14, 1847. 


Minutes.) Pusttc Bruis.—1° Epiphany Quarter S' 
Reported.—Public Works (Ireland). 
3° and passed :—Railways. 

PgritioNS PRESENTED. By Mr. Frewen, from William 
Holmes, of Arundel, complaining of the Stoppage of cer- 
tain Roads leading to the Protestant Church of Arundel 
by a Roman Catholic Nobleman.—By several hon. Mem- 
bers, from a great number of places, for and against the 
Removal of Jewish Disabilities. —-By the Earl of Arundel 
and Surrey, from Marylebone, Hackney, and Richmond, 
against the Roman Catholic Charitable Trusts Bill.—By 
Sir R. H. Inglis, from Members of the Grand Protestant 
Association of Loyal Orangemen of Maybole, in the 
County of Ayr, for Inquiry into the Conduct of the Ro- 
man Catholic Clergy (Ireland), and against the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill—By Mr. I. Berkeley, from Bristol, 
and Sir W. Molesworth, from Parish of Christ Church, 
Surrey, for Inquiry into the Case of the Rajah of Sattara. 
—By Lord G. Bentinck, from Inhabitants of Trinidad, 
and the Island of Dominica, for Inquiry into the State 
of the West India Colonies.—By Mr. Fordyce, from 
Aberdeen, for Alteration of the Bank of England Charter 
Act, and Banks of Issue Act.—By Mr. F. O’Connor, 
from John Dillon, for Inquiry.x—By Mr. R. Fox, from 
Ratepayers of the Longford Poor Law Union, for Relief. 
—By Mr. J. O’Brien, from Limerick, for Alteration of 
the Grand Jury Presentments (Ireland) Act.—By Mr. J. 
O'Connell, from several places in Ireland, for Alteration 
of Law of Landlord and Tenant (Ireland).—By Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, from Guardians of the Athy Union (Kildale), for 
Alteration of Poor Law (Ireland).— By Mr. Labouchere, 
and other hon. Members, from various places, for a Su- 
perannuation Fund for Poor Law Officers.—By Lord Mel- 
gund, from the Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock Railway 
Company, for Alteration of Law regulating Turnpike 
Roads Roads (Ireland).—By Lord G. Bentinck, from 
King’s Lynn, for Settling Disputes between Nations by 
Arbitration. 





POOR LAW UNIONS (IRELAND). 

CotoneL DUNNE asked the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he would lay 
before the House a list of the twenty-two 
unions in which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment considered assistance in aid of poor- 
rates necessary, and whether he would state 
the reasons that had induced the Govern- 
ment to come to that conclusion? He also 
asked at what amount of destitution rela- 
tive to the amount of the rateable value of 
a district, Government considered that dis- 
trict unable to support the destitution ex- 
isting in it, and consequently entitled to 
assistance ? 

Sir G. GREY said, that the twenty-two 
unions which had been considered by the 
Government to require special assistance 
out of the 130 unions existing in Ireland, 
were situated in the west of Ireland; but 
he did not wish to state more particularly 





what those unions were. With regard to 
the second question of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, it was absolutely impossible to 
answer it with precision. The Government 
generally were prepared to afford aid to 
the local resources which were not suffi- 
cient to meet the pressing demands of the 
indigent poor; but no rule had been laid 
down as to the relative amount of aid to be 
afforded in reference to the means of relief 
possessed by any particular district. 


THE CASE OF “ BURON v. DENMAN.” 

Mr. URQUHART begged to ask the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs whether the Government de- 
fended the actions in the cases of ‘‘ Buron 
v. Denman,” &c., and if so, what money 
had been expended, and from what source 
the money was drawn ; and whether there 
would be any objection to lay on the table 
the correspondence relative to those ac- 
tions, or the circumstances out of which 
they arose, between the Admiralty, the 
Foreign Office, and the law advisers and 
officers of the Crown ? 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that although the questions had not been 
put directly to him, yet he felt that it was 
more particularly his duty to answer them. 
He begged to inform the hon. Gentleman 
that he, by the direction of the Govern- 
ment, appeared to defend the action of 
‘* Buron v. Denman.’’ In answer to the 
second question of the hon. Gentleman, he 
had to observe that it was not the practice 
of the House to require the Government 
to give a detailed statement of the ex- 
penses incurred in a legal proceeding still 
pending; and in respect to the third ques- 
tion, the hon. Gentleman must see that it 
was utterly impossible that the correspond- 
ence upon which the Government were de- 
fending an action could be produced. 


RAILWAYS BILL. 

This Bill was read a third time. 

On the Motion that the Bill do pass, 

Mr. WYLD was anxious to call the at- 
tention of the House to the manner in which 
this Railway Bill was framed. It appeared 
to him to be like the play of Hamlet with 
the part of Hamlet left out. It was pro- 
posed to postpone the railway works for 
two years. He trusted that long before 
then the Railway Committee would be pre- 
pared to present a measure to the House 
that should relieve a large body of railway 
shareholders from the contracts into which 
they had, unfortunately, entered. Having 
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himself been very largely interested iu 
railway matters, he considered himself qua- 
lified to give an opinion as a practical man 
on the subject. If the railway companies, 
under this Act, should call upon the share- 
holders to pay up their calls, it would in- 
volve nine-tenths of them in bankruptcy 
and ruin. A very large portion of the 
subscribers belonged to the middle and 
mercantile classes, especially in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. Circumstances for the last 
two years had been such that the profits 
on trade had fallen very considerably; so 
that those who had entered into these con- 
tracts upon the assumption that trade and 
commerce would have gone on in the usual 
course, would now be wholly unprepared to 
meet any calls that might be made upon 
them. The present Bill proposed to post- 
pone the railway works for two years; but 
what manufacturer or tradesman would 
endure having so heavy a responsibility 
hanging over his head for so long a pe- 
riod? They would prefer seeking relief 
in the Insolvent or Bankruptcy Court. If 
the Government, therefore, would bring 
forward a measure to relieve the companies 
from the obligation of carrying on their 
works, they would confer a great boon on 
the community, and relieve many who had 
now their money locked up in these com- 
panies. 


Bill passed. 


Privilege— West 


PRIVILEGE—WEST GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
ELECTION. 

Mr. WAKLEY rose to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the petition of certain 
electors of West Gloucester respecting the 
election which had recently taken place in 
that division of the county. An hon. and 
gallant Member, a near relative of the 
noble Earl, referred to in the petition, said 
that he had no objection to a full inquiry 
into the circumstances connected with the 
election. [Captain BerkeLzy had said, if 
the House thought proper to institute an 
inquiry, Earl Fitzhardinge would have no 
objection to it.] That was exactly his im- 
pression; and as there was no objection on 
the part of the noble Earl, they would now 
see if there was any objection on the part 
of the House to such an inquiry. The 
allegations of the petitioners were not 
loose or ill-defined; they were of a most 
specific character, and could not be misun- 
derstood. There was no beating about the 
bush; and he would add, that the peti- 
tioners were persons of the highest re- 
spectability in the county of Gloucester. 
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One was Mr. Leigh, of Woodchester Park, 
and the others were of equal respectability, 
A great number of persons were anxious 
that the vote by ballot should be estab. 
lished; and when that measure was adyo. 
cated it was denied that corruption and in- 
timidation was an English practice. They 
denied that corruption took place at elec. 
tions, and that bribery and intimidation 
were resorted to by persons possessing 
wealth in the country, in order to influence 
the return of Members. He did not eon. 
sider it his duty to make any charge 
against the noble Lord—he had not the 
honour of his acquaintance, and he had 
only a very slight acquaintance with any 
of his relatives. He merely acted as an 
independent Member, in whose hands a 
petition had been placed, with a request 
that it should be brought under the notice 
of the House. He had done nothing more 
than discharge his duty; and he would say 
that if Members of that House looked too 
fastidiously to the petitions which were 
placed in their hands, and were to decide 
on presenting them according to their own 
individual opinions, that the right of peti- 
tion would be so infringed upon that it 
would be of very little value indeed. He 
had upon this matter no private feeling 
whatever; but he did consider that the 
charges were of a very grave and serious 
nature; and if the House resolved to pass 
them over lightly, and say that they would 
not inquire into any charges made against 
individuals tampering with the freedom of 
election, they would do great wrong to the 
people, and should not maintain on their 
books the Sessional Order that for any 
Peer to interfere with the election of a 
Member of that House, is violation of 
the liberty of election, and a breach of the 
privileges of that House. It would be an 
utter mockery to maintain such an order 
upon the books of the House, if they per- 
mitted such a petition to be presented to the 
House, and allowed it to be passed by unno- 
ticed. He was most sorry that the subject 
of it was a noble Peer who had a near re- 
lative in that House. He regretted that 
there should be any family strife. He was 
not one who would widen the breach; but 
he thought that what had transpired was 
not very creditable to one of the parties. 
The position of the individual ought not to 
deter them from doing their duty to the 
country. That House would not discharge 
its duty if it did institute the most rigid, 
searching, and scrupulous inquiry into the 
facts of the case. The petition said— 
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« That shortly before, and also during, the last 

neral election, William Fitzhardinge Berkeley, 
commonly called Earl Fitzhardinge, a Peer of the 
realm, and Lord Lieutenant of the county, not 
only personally but by aceredited agents, and by 
large sums of money, and by intimidation and 
coercion, did, in open defiance of the law, in vio- 
lation of his duty, and in utter disregard of the 
usual Sessional Order of your Honourable House 
in that behalf, directly, repeatedly, and systema- 
tically interfere with the rights and privileges of 
the electors of the western division of the county 
of Gloucester.” 
In another paragraph the petitioners 


state— 
“ That a short time previously to the said elec- 


tion the said Earl Fitzhardinge, in anticipation of | : 
tion to be made into the grievances and matters 


the said election, and in order to prejudice and 
interfere with the success of one of the intended 
candidates, George Charles Grantley Fitzhardinge 
Berkeley, commonly ealled the Honourable Grant- 
ley Berkeley, did coerce his tenantry to resign 
their services in the troop of yeomanry com- 
manded by their captain the Hon. Grantley 
Berkeley.” 

In another— 


“That about the same time, and for similar 
purposes, the said Earl Fitzhardinge caused to be 
offered to the Hon. Grantley Berkeley a large 
pecuniary consideration, as an inducement or 
bribe to him to retire from his then representa- 
tion of the said western division, and not to be- 
come a candidate for such division at a future 
time. 

“That in thus acting, the said Earl Fitzhar- 
dinge endeavoured to deprive your petitioners, 
and other electors of the said division, of the ser- 
vices of the Hon. Grantley Berkeley as their re- 
presentative in your Honourable House, and to 
interfere with their rights and privileges in that 
behalf. 

“That the Hon. Grantley Berkeley refused to 
accept the said offer of pecuniary consideration, 
and, at the last general election, became a candi- 
date for the representation of the said division in 
Parliament ; that after the Hon. Grantley Berke- 
ley had become a candidate as last mentioned, 
and shortly previous to the polling at the said 
election, a large sum of money, exceeding in value 
any previous offer, was offered, or caused to be 
offered to him, by the said Earl Fitzhardinge, to 
induce his retirement from the approaching con- 
test, and his withdrawal of certain charges 
against the said Earl Fitzhardinge, and otherwise 
in relation to the said election, so as to enable 
one Grenville Berkeley to become a representa- 
tive of the said electors in the place of the hon. 
Grantley Berkeley, but which renewed offer he 
again rejected. That the said Earl Fitzhardinge, 
having failed in his endeavours to deprive the 
said electors in manner aforesaid of the ser- 
vices of the Hon. Grantley Berkeley, did, by offers 
of pecuniary assistance and personal influence, 
instigate and induce the said Grenville Berkeley 
to become a candidate at the last election for the 
said division in opposition to the Hon. Grantley 
Berkeley, and did, from time to time, before, and 
during, and after the said election, promise and 
guarantee, and also pay and advance, large sums 
of money to defray the expenses incurred on be- 
half of the said Grenville Berkeley as such can- 
didate as aforesaid; and did also use undue in- 
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fluence with numerous of the said electors to ob- 
tain their votes at the said election on behalf of 
the said Grenville Berkeley. That the said Earl 
Fitzhardinge, during and about the time of the 
said election, paid or caused to be paid large 
sums of money for the purchase of votes, and for 
treating voters, and for the instigation of violence, 
by which an extensive and organised system of 
personal violence, gross immorality, bribery, cor- 
ruption, and intimidation was carried on at the 
said election, for the’ purpose of influencing 
the progress and result of the Parliamentary 
return,” 

And then the 

—‘ petitioners most humbly but earnestly and 
respectfully pray that your honourable House will 
be pleased to cause a full and searching investiga- 


Gloucestershire Election. 


hereinbefore complained of, particularly with re- 
ference to the conduct of the Earl Fitzhardinge, 
the Lord Lieutenant of the county of Gloucester, 
in, about, and concerning the said election for the 
western division of such county, and to adopt 
such measures as to your honourable House shall 
seem proper or expedient, for the vindication of 
the free use of the elective franchise, the protec- 
tion of the rights and privileges of the electors, 
and the prevention of the interference of Peers in 
the return to Parliament of the representatives of 
the people.” 

He had to inform the House, that he was 
also informed that Lord Fitzhardinge had 
expended large sums in the purchase of 
votes and in the treating of voters, and 
that by his orders wine and brandy-and- 
water were carried about in bucketfuls for 
the accommodation of the electors, and, in 
short, that scenes occurred which he trust- 
ed, for the purity of elections, were never 
elsewhere witnessed. Could that House 
consider that it was discharging its duty, 
and preserving the high trust committed 
to its care, if they permitted charges so 
serious to remain uninvestigated? If they 
permitted their standing orders to remain 
a nullity, they became guilty parties to 
those profligate scenes. They would en- 
courage them, and from one end of the 
kingdom to the other they would invite 
wealthy men to interfere with the freedom 
of election. They would invite men to 
become candidates for representation, not 
for the purpose of maintaining the liberties 
of the country, but for the purpose of se- 
curing some sordid interest, in total disre- 
gard of the high behests and public 
grounds which men ought to have in seek- 
ing such a distinction. This petition, 
signed as it was by 150 individuals, was 
entitled to their serious deliberation; and 
as the noble Lord offered no objection to 
inquiry, but, on the contrary, as he ap- 
peared anxious to rescue his character from 
the imputations cast upon it, he trusted 
that the House would not act so unjustly 
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by that noble Lord—so cruelly, he would 
say—as to refuse inquiry. He might be 
asked the question, supposing they found 
the noble Peer guilty, what would they do 
with him? He distinctly said, that he 
could not tell. There had been cases of 
this kind on former occasions, but he could 
not discover that any severe infliction of 
punishment had been visited on those par- 
ties who had violated their orders. What 
punishment the House would inflict it was 
impossible for him to state; he did not 
even know what power the House possess- 
ed to punish the offender at all; but this 
he did know, that public opinion was sel- 
dom appealed toin vain. There had been 
a great violation of the proprieties of mo- 
rality; and if there were some Peers indif- 
ferent to public opinion, there were others 
who would not be found to fly in its face. 
He would therefore move— 

«“ That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the allegations contained in the Peti- 
tion of certain Electors of the Western Division 
of the County of Gloucester, complaining of the 
interference of Earl Fitzhardinge, a Peer of the 
Realm, and Lord Lieutenant of the County of 
Gloucester, at the late Election of Persons to serve 
as Members of this House for the Western Divi- 
sion of that County in the present Parliament.” 
He trusted, in conclusion, that he had not 
been guilty of any indecorum. He had 
no feeling upon the matter. His only de- 
sire was to discharge his duty as an inde- 
pendent Member. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said: I 
was anxious to hear what was the opinion 
of the House upon this subject before I 
stated to the House the result of the inqui- 
ries which I have felt it my duty to make, 
since an intimation was given that this 
subject would become matter of discussion. 
I do not consider that 1 ought to do more 
than to point out to the House what will 
be the result of an inquiry, and what diffi- 
culties will arise if they adopt the Motion 
of the hon. Member. Now, as I under- 
stand the Motion, it is founded on what 
is called a ‘‘ breach of the privileges ”’ 
of this House; which privileges are estab- 
lished and confirmed by the Standing or 
Sessional Orders passed at the commence- 
ment of each Session of Parliament. I 
am not now about to enter into the ques- 
tion of the propriety or expediency of pas- 
sing these orders in question. It will suf- 
fice for me to state what I have found to 
be the practice of the House in eases of a 
similar nature. Neither am I prepared to 
enter into the circumstances on the merits 
of the case. The first precedent which I 
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find on the subject occurred in 1780, when 
a similar petition was presented against 
the Duke of Chandos for interfering with 
the election of a Member for the county of 
Northumberland. The report of the case 
is to be found in 5th volume of the Jour. 
nals of the House, page 507. The pe- 
tition there stated that that nobleman had 
signed a letter with his own hand to one 
of the voters, desiring him to act in a cer- 
tain manner. The Motion which was made 
on that occasion was not for a Select Com- 
mittee, but merely to refer the petition to 
the Committee on Privileges. [Mr. Wax- 
LEY: There is none now sitting.] On that 
occasion the Motion was made and carried 
without a division. The Committee took 
the matter in hand, and in page 557 I find 
that they reported that each charge had 
been substantiated, and that the Duke had 
been guilty of a breach of the orders of 
the House, and an infringement upon the 
liberty of election. Well, what did the 
House do? Let the House remember that 
the allegations were reported to be true; 
and instead of any step being taken, a Mo- 
tion was made that the further considera- 
tion of the report be postponed until that 
day four months. [Mr. Waktey: That 
was before the reform of Parliament.] I 
do not intend to be diverted from the ob- 
servations which I feel it my duty to make 
by these interruptions; but I shall presently 
show that there were more substantial rea- 
sons then for taking notice of any inter- 
ference than there are at present. The 
next case was that of the Duke of Bol- 
ton, for interfering in the election in the 
county of Hereford. The case is report- 
ed in page 530 of the same volume. It 
was referred to a Committee of Privi- 
leges, which took no steps at all in the 
matter. Inthe same page I find that a 
Motion was made that it be an instruction 
to the Committee to report respecting the 
conduct of a bishop for interfering at the 
same election; but I also find that that 
Motion was withdrawn. A more recent 
case may be in the recollection of the 
House. I refer to the case which occurred 
in 1841, when a similar application was 
made in consequence of the interference 
of Lord Cawdor in the Carmarthen elec- 
tion, through the agency of his steward. 
The then Member for Bridport, Mr. War- 
burton, a great supporter of the privileges 
of the House, produced many original let- 
ters from his Lordship to the steward, 
giving directions as to what part his ten- 
antry were to take in the election. Co- 
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lonel Trevor, who was then in the House, 
showed them the inutility of barking where 
they could not bite, and the House decided 
on not taking any notice whatever of the 
facts. Upon that occasion he found that 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Ripon (Sir J. Graham) and the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government took part 
in the discussion. Yet, nevertheless, no 
Motion was made, and the discussion was 
allowed to drop. I find that there have 
been since that time many similar cases. 
On the 4th of April, 1845, a petition was 
presented against the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, on the strength of a petition from 
Woodstock. A Motion was made, but no 
notice was taken of the facts. In Sep- 
tember, 1835, a petition was presented 
complaining of the conduct of the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury; but no Motion was 
made. The petition was printed with the 
Votes, but it led to no result. In 1833 a 
similar petition was presented from Laun- 
ceston, and in 1836 another petition was 
presented complaining of the conduct of 
the Duke of Marlborough, but no steps 
were taken by the House. I have endea- 
youred to show to the House what they 
have done upon former occasions; but I 
am not discussing the propriety of the con- 


duct of a Peer interfering with the choice 


of acandidate at an election. All I will 
say is, that it does not appear to me that 
there is any remedy in the hands of this 
House, if they established the facts alleged 
against Earl Fitzhardinge. [Mr. WaKLEy: 
You can dismiss him from the lord lieu- 
tenancy of the county.] I shall deal with 
that portion of the case presently. If the 
facts in the petition are true, and if they 
are capable of proof, the ordinary mode of 
proceeding against any person is by pro- 
ceeding in the courts of justice; and these 
facts are equally open to be proved before 
an Election Committee, or in a court of jus- 
tice. It is not stated nor is it pretended 
that the noble Earl was guilty of the con- 
duct complained of in his capacity of lord 
lieutenant of the county. He had acted 
merely in his character of landlord. The 
charge was not made that he had acted in 
the character of lord lieutenant of the 
county, which if he had done would cer- 
tainly be a ground for a recommendation 
to the Queen for his dismissal; but such a 
charge was not made. I believe I have 
now fulfilled my duty. I have shown the 
House what will be the consequences of a 
Motion of this kind. I have no personal 
feeling in the matter, nor any interest to 
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serve one way or the other. My only de- 
sire is to set the House right with regard 
to the law upon the subject. 

Captain BERKELEY said, after what 
had fallen from the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury, he would beg leave to read the de- 
nial of his noble relative of the facts charged 
against him. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber read an extract from the letter of Earl 
Fitzhardinge, which stated that it was 
‘* the foulest falsehood that ever disgraced 
any set of men,”’ when it was asserted that 
he had induced any of his tenantry to re- 
tire from the corps of which his brother 
was captain, and that he had not by any 
means interfered with respect to the elec- 
tion in question. That was a specimen of 
the manner in which the petition had been 
got up; and he only trusted that the House 
would believe with him that the statement 
of his noble relative was true. The ques- 
tion had become too painful for him, and 
he therefore begged leave to withdraw. 
[The hon. Member withdrew. ] 

Mr. GRANTLEY BERKELEY said: 
I am sure the House will not expect me to 
say much upon this painful subject; yet, 
nevertheless, I am bound to say a few 
words as regards the petition now under 
discussion, and of the allegations contained 
in it. As regards the statement which we 
have just now heard, and which touches 
me more nearly, I feel it only necessary to 
say that I happen to be the captain of the 
corps which has been mentioned, and I can 
assure the House of the truth of the inter- 
ference. I have in my possession the let- 
ters of the tenantry serving in my corps, 
telling me that they would not have left 
me had they not been coerced to do so by 
their landlord. If the Committee is grant- 
ed, I can produce these letters in support 
of my assertion. When I returned the 
muster-roll of my corps to the War Office, 
I represented the fact under the printed 
heading for observations, why so many of 
my best men had suddenly deserted my 
corps, as I thought it might appear owing 
to some error in my own conduct; and I 
then stated that they had left me through 
the coercion of the Lord Lieutenant of the 
county. I was not permitted to send that 
muster-roll to the War Office with those 
words in it; and, therefore, in obedience to 
my commanding officer, after having con- 
sulted a gallant Officer, a friend of mine, 
in this House, I erased the words, having 
first inquired how I was to report the fact 
why so many men had left my corps. I 
can assure the House that these men were 
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compelled to leave it through the interfe- 
rence of their landlord. I shall say no 
more upon this subject, nor shall I attempt 
to forestall the decision of the House, no 
matter what that may be. Had it not 
been for the remarks which have been just 
made, I should not have said one word 
during the course of the debate. 
SmR.H.INGLIS said, that whether the 
House adopted the course which the hon. 
Mover had proposed or not, he was of opin- 
ion that they should not resort to other 
courts for adjudication upon the matter 
until they had exhausted all the tribunals 
provided either in or out of that House be- 
fore which questions of such a nature could 
be tried. It might be a question how far 
it was right to maintain an order upon 
their books to which they were unable to 
enforce obedience, and the existence of 
which subjected them, if not to mockery 
and insult, to something very like ridicule. 
The question whether a Peer has a right 
to interfere in an election might be tried. 
That House had it in its power, in cases 
where an election was turned by the vote 
of a Peer, to strike out that vote. He was 


aware of a Peer who went with six horses 
to his carriage to register his vote in the 


same manner as the lowest freeholder. 
The Duke of Norfolk voted regularly in 
some half-dozen boroughs in which he pos- 
sessed property; and, knowing all that, he 
thought that they would be exercising 
sound discretion in rescinding the brutum 
fulmen which they were in the habit of is- 
suing at the commencement of every Ses- 
sion. But, to come to the direct question, 
he held that nothing had occurred, or was 
alleged in the petition, which was not a fit 
subject for an Election Committee, and he 
was therefore prepared to vote against the 
Motion. 

Mr. HUME said, that several years ago 
he had pressed the House not to agree to 
these Sessional Orders, as he knew the posi- 
tion in which the House would be placed 
by their not possessing sufficient power to 
enforce them. He held that they should 
not have resort to the courts of law in a 
question of this kind. The question was, 
whether a noble Peer had been guilty of a 
breach of the orders of that House; and he 
held that they were either obliged to rescind 
the resolution or to inquire. The question 
might arise, if the noble Lord was guilty, 
what the House might afterwards do? That 
might be matter for future discussion. The 
House were bound to support its own au- 
thority, as well as that of the community 
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at large, and they were, therefore, bound 
to inquire. If the question came to a diyj. 
sion, he would vote for the Motion. 

Lorp DUDLEY STUART considered 
that it was their duty to inquire; and jf 
the Motion were pressed to a division, he 
should feel himself bound to support it, 
He considered that the House could not 
show itself too jealous of any interference 
with the purity of election. They could 
not do too much to preserve it. A mea- 
sure had been devised for preserving voters 
against undue influence, and that measure 
was the vote by ballot. Hon. Gentlemen 
differed in opinion with regard to that mea- 
sure; but he believed that all were agreed 
that something ought to be done. They 
had been told that the proper mode of 
punishing offences of this kind, was leaving 
them to public opinion. But how was 
public opinion to be fixed, unless directed 
by some such solemn inquiry as that now 
prayed for? Let a Committee be appointed, 
and when they presented their report, pub- 
lie opinion would have something to fix 
upon. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I do not 
agree with the hon. Member for Montrose, 
that because there is a certain resolution 
passed by this House against the interfe- 
rence of Peers in elections, that it should 
be inferred therefrom that we are bound on 
every occasion a petition is presented to 
the House to institute an inquiry, and that 
we have no choice in the matter except 
either to rescind our resolution or to insti- 
tute such an inquiry as may be prayed for. 
The House has a right to exercise its own 
discretion; to apply its resolution, or not 
to apply it, as may be judged neces- 
sary in such separate case. There may 
be a case of such a nature as to make 
the House agree to an inquiry. But 
there may be also a case in which it is ad- 
visable not to institute any inquiry; and I 
confess, Sir, that the hon. Member for 
Montrose does not hold out a very tempt- 
ing prospect, when he says, ‘‘ Go, on, pur- 
sue the inquiry, appoint a Committee, col- 
lect evidence to show that the allegations 
are well founded; and then, having done 
so, let the prudence of the House come in, 
and, by virtue of that prudence, it is pro- 
bable that no further step will be taken. 
Sir, I do not think that such counsel points 
out an advisable course to pursue. But, Sir, 
the discretion which we ought to exercise 
in those cases depends very much upon 
what the allegations are. Now, there 1s 
one allegation to which a Member of this 
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House has lent the weight of his authority, 
and it is, that Lord Fitzhardinge induced 
certain members of a troop of yeomanry to 
withdraw from that troop because the hon. 
Gentleman in question was the captain of 
the troop. Then, however, it was alleged 
that Earl Fitzhardinge had done so in vir- 
tue of his influence as a landlord, not in 
the exercise of his power as a Lord Lieute- 
nant, or in the intention of interfering with 
the election. Now, it may be that the 
act complained of was an exercise of wan- 
ton and oppressive power as against the 
hon. Gentleman who was the captain of the 
troop; but I do not think it is a matter into 
which the House can inquire, with a view 
to the adoption of ultimate proceedings. 
The next allegation is, that Earl Fitzhar- 
dinge did endeavour, by the offer of a sum 
of money, to induce a candidate who wished 
to bea Member of this House not to perse- 
yere in his intention. Now, I confess I do 
not know whether, if that charge were 
proved—that such a sum of money had 
been offered—that the matter would bear 
the character of a corrupt transaction, or 
one which would come under the cogni- 
zance of the law. But a further and a 


grave allegation is made, that Earl Fitz- 
hardinge caused a large sum of money to 


be apportioned for the purpose of treating 
and bribery, and that he attempted, by a 
system of gross corruption, intimidation, 
and immorality, to interfere in the election 
for the county. Now, that is a very grave 
allegation; but it is an allegation which 
can be inquired into by the mode which 
the House by statute has appointed, and 
which can be resorted to within a certain 
time, not yet expired, after the meeting of 
Parliament. A petition has, I believe, 
been presented against the return of the 
hon. Gentleman; and, as I conceive, the al- 
legations which we are now discussing may 
be tried by the Committee appointed to in- 
quire into disputed election returns, more 
advantageously than before the tribunal 
now moved for. Therefore, Sir, on the 
whole matter of the petition I conceive 
there is hardly room for the appointment 
of a Special Committee, as the allegations 
may be gone into before 2» Election 
Committee. I repeat, that it does not 
appear to me necessary that a special tri- 
bunal of inquiry should be appointed. It 
18 only if it should appear that there are 
allegations of gross corruption and intimi- 
dation, which cannot be inquired into by 
the Election Committee, that I should con- 
ceive it right to appoint a Special Commit- 
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tee. Jam told that the petition is upon 
the ground of absence of property qualifi- 
cation. This, certainly, does make a dif- 
ference in the case. Indeed, if there be 
no means of inquiry before the Election 
Committee into the allegations of the peti- 
tion, that fact may be a ground, whatever 
be Earl Fitzhardinge’s station—that fact, 
I say, may be a ground for appointing a 
Select Committee. But at present I am 
not sufficiently aware whether there exist 
the means of inquiry before the ordinary 
tribunals, and I therefore suspend any de- 
cided opinion in the matter. 

Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND expressed 
his opinion that danger to the liberties of 
England and the English people arose not 
so much from Peers interfering in elections 
as from that House attempting to enforce 
its resolutions as if they were the law of 
the land. 

Sir F. THESIGER. could not exactly 
understand the course Government had 
adopted on this question. He had collected 
from the noble Lord’s speech that at first 
he was disposed to resist the Motion; but 
in consequence of a communication just 
made to him, in reference to the petition, 
that he should suspend his opinion until he 
was fully assured the matter ought not to 
be sent to a Committee. He agreed with 
the noble Lord it was right that the Ses- 
sional Orders should be passed at the com- 
mencement of every Session, and also that 
the House ought to exercise a discretion in 
refusing or determining to interfere, and 
apply those orders as the case might be. 
As he understood, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General had said, 
that if inquiry took place, it would be fruit- 
less. His hon. and learned Friend had 
with great industry collected a variety of 
precedents to satisfy the House that it was 
utterly helpless in this matter—that it had 
no power to proceed against the Peer who 
should interfere, or should use his influence 
in an election. Why, that House declared 
it in high sounding terms to be an infringe- 
ment of the privileges of the House for any 
Peer to interfere at an election. Now, he 
confessed, if he thought that there would 
be no result from an inquiry of this kind, 
he should not be disposed to stifle it. He 
thought, that where a petition of this de- 
scription was presented, complaining not 
merely of interference—such as in the case 
of the Duke of Beaufort in former years, 
who was accused of writing a letter to in- 
fluence an election—but a petition of this 
kind, complaining of an improper influence 
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exercised by means of gross and systema- 
tic bribery, he did think it would be idle for 
that House to pass this Standing Order, 
which they had done only a fortnight ago, 
and then when this petition was presented, 
to say to the petitioners, ‘‘ We cannot in- 
quire into the allegations of the petition,” 
and tell them the House had no power in 
such matters. These Orders were passed 
Session after Session; but it would ap- 
pear, from the argument which had been 
raised by his hon. and learned Friend, that 
they were, after all, mere idle threats ! 
That the House would not interfere in the 
strongest cases ! Now, his hon. and learn- 
ed Friend, as he had before observed, had 
exercised considerable industry in collect- 
ing precedents; but he had not, unfortu- 
nately, carried his research far enough 
back, because if he had, he would have 
found a precedent, and that precedent he 
(Sir F. Thesiger) would introduce to the 
House before he concluded his observations. 
The House would observe, that they had to 
deal not merely with a Peer, but with a 
Peer holding the high and responsible office 
of Lord Lieutenant of a county, against 
whose interference there was a specific 
Standing Order. Now the Attorney Gene- 
ral said, ‘‘ Why, you cannot do anything 
with the Earl Fitzhardinge in this matter; 
because, though he may have coerced gen- 
tlemen to leave the yeomanry troop com- 
manded by an hon. Member of this House, 
yet he did not then act as Lord Lieutenant; 
but he only acted being Lord Lieutenant; 
and, therefore, being Lord Lieutenant, and 
not acting as Lord Lieutenant, you cannot 
bring your Standing Order at all to bear 
against him.’’ But he was satisfied if the 
Standing Order was available against a 
Peer, and if he found he also held the 
office of Lord Lieutenant of a county (by 
which they would have to deal with some- 
thing tangible), whether acting as Lord 
Lieutenant, or being Lord Lieutenant—- 
he was satisfied that the Standing Order, 
if violated, ought to be brought into ope- 
ration against that Peer so offending. He 
had mentioned that his hon. and learned 
Friend, in quoting various precedents, 
had not searched deeply enough; if he had 
done so, he would have found there was in 
1701 a precedent in point in regard to the 
Bishop of Worcester, he being the almoner 
to the Queen, who had interfered at an 
election, not as the Queen’s almoner, but 
being the Queen’s almoner. Sir John 
Pakington petitioned the House, complain- 
ing of the interference of the Bishop of 
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Worcester at an election; the House insti. 
tuted an inquiry into the interference of 
the Bishop of Worcester, and it was re- 
solved that Sir John Pakington had fully 
made out his charge against the Lord 
Bishop of Worcester, and also against the 
Bishop of Worcester’s son. And it was 
then— 

“Resolved, that an humble Address be present- 
ed to Her Majesty, praying that She will be gra- 
ciously pleased to remove the Lord Bishop of 
Worcester from the office of Almoner to Her Ma- 
jesty. It was further resolved, that the said Ad- 
dress should be presented to Her Majesty by such 
of the Members as were Members of the Privy 
Council.” 


Accordingly, the Address of the House 
was presented to Her Majesty; and this 
very pithy answer was communicated to 
the House :— 

“Tam very sorry for the occasion of this Ad- 
dress ; I shall remove the Bishop of Worcester, 
and direct that he no longer fill the place of my 
Almoner ; and I will put another in his room for 
that office.” 


The House would observe that he did not 
enter into the merits of this petition; he 
did not mean to consider at that moment 
whether the allegations contained in that 
petition were established or not. That 
petition certainly conveyed charges of a 
very serious character against Earl Fitz- 
hardinge; and it appeared to him it would 
be trifling with the Standing Orders if, 
under the circumstances, this matter were 
allowed to pass by without a serious in- 
quiry. Another observation made by his 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney Ge- 
neral, which was echoed by the noble 
Lord, was this: he said that the reason 
why they could not prosecute this petition 
further, was because, said the noble Lord, 
though there are serious charges of gross 
and systematic bribery, yet that was 
matter which might be left to the ordinary 
tribunals of the law; there might be a pro- 
ceeding by indictment, as the Attorney 
General had said. The noble Lord thought 
there might be an inquiry in the case of 
the witnesses against the return of the 
hon. Member for West Gloucester; but 
the Attorney General said, that the acts of 
bribery, if established, might be prosecuted 
at law. He begged to thank the Attorney 
General for showing him another way by 
which they could reach the offences which 


/were imputed to Lord Fitzhardinge, and 


that they might have the power to punish 
them; because the House was aware that, 
in an inquiry before Committees of that 
House, where an individual had been guilty 
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of bribery, the House had directed the 
Attorney General to prosecute the offender. 
And it appeared to him (without assuming 
the truth of the allegations contained in 
the petition referred to, but assuming them 
to be established on satisfactory evidence) 
that making this Standing Order available 
against persons infringing on the privileges 
of the House of Commons, if it should be 
roved that Lord Fitzhardinge had inter- 
fered as alleged, and had been guilty of 
bribery, and had endeavoured to influence 
improperly these elections, then, he said, 
it was the duty of the House, and it was 
still more their important duty in conse- 
quence of the high station which the party 
implicated filled, to pursue that course 
which was provided for, and which was 
pursued against the humblest individual, 
in order to show the abhorrence of the 
House of acts of bribery; and he trust- 
ed the House would direct the Attor- 
ney General to prosecute, if sufficient 
proofs were laid before the House. He 
submitted to the House that they had the 
means to pursue this case; and, lastly, he 
declared it would be trifling with them- 
selves if they did not consent to the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Finsbury. 

SinG. GREY was not prepared to deny 


that some inquiry ought to take place into 
the specific allegations against Earl Fitz- 
hardinge; but the House ought to be very 
cautious in adopting the Motion of the 


hon. Gentleman. He regretted that he 
had not read the petition before he came 
down to the House; but from what he had 
heard and read since, he felt it to be his 
duty to impress upon the House the neces- 
sity of caution. The petition did not state 
that the parties signing it had a right to 
vote— [Mr. Waxiey: I beg your par- 
don, the petition is from 150 electors. ] 
Admitting that it was so, it was not stated 
in the petition that the parties had entered 
into recognisances. He thought that the 
petition presented against the hon. Gentle- 
man’s return had alleged the general 
charges of bribery and corruption. In that 
case, it was quite competent for parties 
having a right to vote to present a petition 
to have those charges investigated. It 
turned out, however, that the petition did 
not allege bribery, but merely want of 
qualification. The House must remember 
that, by the 5th and 6th of Victoria, chap. 
102, provision was made for a satisfactory 
Investigation of charges of the nature of 
those in question, when they could not be 
investigated before an Election Committee. 
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The 4th Clause of that Act referred to 
eases in which general bribery was said to 
have prevailed; and he put it to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite, whether 
he was prepared to deny that the allega- 
tions of extensive bribery did not consti- 
tute a case provided for by the clause, and 
whether it would not be better than adopt- 
ing any other plan, to follow the course 
prescribed by the statute in such cases. 
However, what he would suggest was, that 
if any doubts prevailed, the House ought 
not to attempt hastily to decide the mat- 
ter. Let the question in that case be ad- 
journed for a day or two, at the end of 
which time that course could be adopted 
which was most likely to elicit the truth. 
The House could not with prudence adopt 
the Motion of the hon. Gentleman. But 
he would remind them that the Committee 
of Privileges had been appointed, but not 
nominated; and if the hon. Gentleman did 
not wish to proceed under the statute 
which he had pointed out, then the best 
course would, perhaps, be, to nominate the 
Committee of Privileges, and refer the 
matter to it. In the meantime, he moved 
that the debate be adjourned. 

Sir R. PEEL said, that, knowing the 
disposition of the House in cases of this 
kind would be for the institution of imme- 
mediate inquiry, still he would impress 
upon them that such inquiries ought not 
to be instituted without being fully pos- 
sessed of the circumstances of the case, 
and without exercising great caution. They 
had appointed under a statute a separate 
tribunal for the trial of election offences; 
they had given to that tribunal powers 
which, except they were held by statute, 
the House had not power to confer. They 
had given to it the power of examining 
witnesses upon oath. They required the 
persons making complaint to comply with 
certain restrictions, to place themselves 
under recognisances, and, finally, no in- 
quiry could be gone into until an officer 
appointed by the House had certified that 
these recognisances were satisfactory. Now 
if they proceeded on too light grounds to 
institute inquiries, without the power of 
examining witnesses upon oath—without 
the necessity of the complainers putting 
in recognisances—they would be going far 
to break down the efficiency of the original 
tribunal which they had constituted. He 
did not mean to say that if there were no 
other power of inquiry than that furnished 
by a Special Committee, that these allega- 
tions ought to be passed over by the House; 
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but the subject was of so much importance, 
there might be such a tendency to present 
petitions of the same nature, that he thought 
that the right hon. Gentleman opposite had 
given them good advice when, admitting 
that it might be necessary to institute a 
special inquiry upon the subject, he told 
them that they would be acting wisely, 
with reference to preserving the efficiency 
of the tribunal to which he had adverted, 
to take two or three days, or even twenty- 


four hours, to consider what, under the | 


circumstances of the case, was the best 
course which ought to be adopted. For 


his own part, he should consent to the 
proposition of the right hon. Gentleman for 
adjournment. 


Debate adjourned till Friday. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS. 
Mr. HORSMAN, pursuant to notice, 
rose to move the following resolutions :— 


“1, That the Act 6 and 7 Will. IV.,c. 77, 
contained among others the following enactments: 
—‘ That in order to provide for the augmentation 
of the incomes of the smaller Bishopries, such fixed 
annual sums be paid to the Commissioners out of 
the revenues of the larger Sees respectively as 
shall upon due inquiry and consideration be de- 
termined on, so as to leave as an average annual 
income to the Archbishop of Canterbury 15,0001., 
to the Archbishop of York 10,0000. to the Bishop 
of London 10,000/., to the Bishop of Durham, 
8,000/., to the Bishop of Winchester, 7,000/., to 
the Bishop of Ely, 5,500/., to the Bishop of St. 
Asaph and Bangor, 5,200/., and to the Bishops of 
Worcester, and Bath and Wells, respectively, 
5,000/. And that out of the fund thus accruing, 
fixed annual payments be made by the Commis- 
sioners in such instances and to such amount as 
shall be in like manner determined on, so that 
the average annual incomes of the other Bishops 
respectively be not less than 4,000/., nor more 
than 5,000/. And that, at the expiration of 
every seven years, reckoning from the Ist day of 
January, 1837, a new return of the revenues of all 
the Bishoprics be made to the Commissioners ; 
and that thereupon the scale of Episcopal pay- 
ments and receipts be revised, so as to preserve, 
as nearly as may be, to each Bishop an amount of 
income equivalent to that which shall have been 
determined in the first instance to be suitable 
to the circumstances of his Bishopric ; and that 
such revised scale take effect, as to each See re- 
spectively, upon the then next avoidance there- 
of,’ 

“2. That on the Ist day of January, 1845, a 
new Return of the revenues of all the Bishopries, 
as ordered, from the Ist day of January, 1837, to 
the 31st day of December, 1843, was presented to 
Parliament, and subsequently on the 6th day of 


February, 1846, and the 16th day of June, 1846, | 


respectively, were presented the First and Second 
general Reports of the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers, showing how the provisions of the above- 
named Act had been carried out. 

“3. That, from these Reports, furnished by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners themselves, it ap- 
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pears to this House, that the provisions of the 
Act 6 and 7 Will. IV., ¢. 77, so far as relates to 
episcopal incomes, have not been carried out ae. 
cording to the intentions of Parliament.” 


The whole case lay in a very small com. 
pass, for it was contained in the resolu. 
tions which he had read; and the facts on 
which those resolutions were founded were 
introduced in the clauses of the Bill, which 
set forth the intention of the Legislature; 
and the evidence with respect to them was 
furnished in the reports of the Commission- 
ers themselves. The Commissioners were 
appointed to carry into effect the Bill of 
1836—their duty was to determine the 
amount to be paid by the richer sees to 
those that were poorer, in order to raise 
them to the amount presented by the sta- 
tute, and to reduce those rich sees within 
the same regulations, with this restriction, 
that their recommendations were only to 
be carried into effect on the next avoid- 
ance of the see. This Act was accepted 
by many hon. Members, among whom 
were several Gentlemen now high in office, 
under a sort of protest, not as complete in 
itself, but as the commencement of that 
series of measures for the improvement of 
the ecclesiastical establishment which they 
thought absolutely necessary for the sta- 
bility of the Church. Disappointed as 
those who took that view had been, they 
had refrained nevertheless from any at- 
tempt to disturb the settlement which was 
then agreed upon. The Commissioners 
were the persons who last year had thought 
fit to derange and disturb that settlement, 
and who had ventured to repeal the Act of 
1836. Some of those right rev. Prelates 
in the other House had not hesitated to 
state, they thought the Act went a great 
deal too far, and that their assent to it had 
been obtained under the influence of ap- 
prehension and panic. This announcement 
on the part of the Commissioners had re- 
opened the whole question, so that any one 
was at liberty to enter upon it. But pass- 
ing over the subject of the settlement, he 
would just remark that he had always be- 
lieved that the changes recommended by 
the Commissioners, and enacted in 1836, 
to come into operation on the next avoid- 
ance of the various sees, was a most unwise 
and inexpedient measure. He was of 
opinion that this restriction had a most un- 
favourable effect, from the light in which 
it must necessarily strike the public. — For 
example, they would see the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who was at the head of the 
Commission, stating it to be his opinion, 
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that the revenues of the see of Canterbury 
were a great deal too large, and recom- 
mending therefore that they should be re- 
stricted to 15,0001. a year; but so far 
from the most rev. Prelate proceeding to 
say he would give effect to this statement 
byrecommending that this reduction should 
instantly take effect, he appeared before 
the public exclaiming, ‘‘I have a great 
deal more than I require; but I only state 
the fact on the condition that the rule 
shall not be applied to myself, and that I 
shall be permitted to retain every farthing 
of these enormous revenues for my life- 
time.” In the same way the Bishop of 
London came before them protesting he 
had a great deal too much money, but de- 
claring at the same time his intention to 
keep it all to himself. However pure 
might have been the motives of the right 
rev. Prelates, their conduct certainly had 
had the effect of securing to each of them 
the possession for his lifetime of great and 
superfluous wealth. The Commissioners 
proceeded to the discharge of their duty, 
taking as the basis of their operations the 
return of the Commission of Inquiry in 1831, 
which laid before them the detail of episco- 
pal incomes, in two columns, the first of 
which gave the average income of the 


bishops, stated by themselves, on an ave- 
rage of three years ending 1831; the next, 
their opinions and predictions as to the fu- 
ture incomes of their sees, as they could 


look into futurity. The result of their 
prophecies had proved their Lordships to 
be very shortsighted indeed; and on look- 
ing over and comparing them with their 
supposed fulfilment, the effect was so ludi- 
crous, that were it not for the gravity of 
the matter, it would afford great ground 
for amusement. These returns had been 
made by the right rev. body to assist the 
Legislature in its proceedings; but he must 
say, that if this had emanated from any 
persons less elevated above suspicion than 
the occupants of the episcopal bench, the 
amount of income was so understated, and 
the returns themselves appeared so little 
capable of explanation, that an idea might 
have been entertained that it was their in- 
tention to keep the public in the dark as to 
the exact state of their revenues. The 
first on the list was the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He stated his gross income 
to be 22,2161., his net income to be 
19,1821, in 1831. Thus at the very out- 
set they were met by the remarkable fact 
that, when a discussion took place in 1830 
respecting the revenues of this see, on a 
Bill which had been brought in to en- 
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able the Archbishop to borrow money for 
building purposes, Dr. Lushington, defen- 
ding his Grace, declared it had been proved 
before the House that his income did not 
amount to more than 32,0001. per annum, 
whereas it appeared to have fallen off 
10,0001. by the very year following. In 
giving that return, the Archbishop stated 
his future income was not to be estimated 
at so large an amount, because there was 
a prospect of diminution which would pro- 
bably reduce it to 17,0600., and at this 
sum the Commissioners accordingly wrote 
down his revenues. But on looking to the 
returns on the average of seven years 
ending 1843, they would see that, instead 
of falling, as had been anticipated, the 
gross income of the see had risen to 
28,0051., and the net income to 21,1961. 
The next return was from the Archbishop 
of York, who stated his income thus :— 
Gross, 13,798; net, 12,6291.; but added 
that there would be at least a reduction of 
20 per cent on this sum, and the Commis- 
sioners accordingly set it down at 10,6001. ; 
but the calculation made on the average 
of seven years, as before, showed that the 
income had, so far from falling, risen to 
14,5521., or in other words exhibited an in- 
crease of 40 per cent. Next came the case 
of the Bishop of London, which was really 
most remarkable, and well deserved the at- 
tention ofthe House. The right rev. Pre- 
late set down his net income at 13,9291., 
but stated that there would be a decrease 
of 1,725/. a year from fines, and a further 
decrease on account of augmentations, and 
told the Commissioners to put down his fu- 
ture income at 12,2041. But, on looking 
to the last returns, they would see that it 
had risen to 14,5527. This was not all; 
he begged the attention of the House to 
the marginal note accompanying the return 
—‘‘a decrease of 1,725. a year from fines, 
&c., and a further decrease on account of 
augmentations.”” The whole prospect of 
the see was one of loss and diminution. 
There was scarcely a Member in the House 
who could not but know something of the 
property of the Bishop of London in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis, and the 
immediate vicinity of Hyde-park, flanked 
by the Edgware-road on one side, to the 
Uxbridge-road on the other, running in 
an immense angle up to Hyde-park, Ken- 
sall New Town, to the terminus of the 
Great Western Railway, and Oxford and 
Cambridge-squares, and covered by an 
immense mass of buildings which had risen 
up within the last few years. Was it pos- 
sible for any of them to believe, that when 
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this return was made in 1831, every pros- , would find the return was absolutely lesg 
pect of the right rev. Prelate was of loss | than it had been in 1831? The net jn. 
and diminution of revenue, and that there|come in 1831 was 13,9291.; in 1843 it 
never flitted across his imaginings the least | was 12,400/., showing a decrease of 
idea of an enormous increase of wealth ? | 1,4451., almost 1,500/. a year. He really 
If they could entertain that notion, it would | wished to have some explanation of this 
be dispelled by the fact that only five years curious circumstance, and to be told how 
before, an Act had been obtained for the | it was that after 400 acres had been cover. 
express purpose of promoting and advan- | ed with houses, and 200 leases had been 
cing these very buildings of the Bishop of | given—not on fines, but on steady, per- 
London. The preamble of the Bill ran | manent rents—this estate had become less 
thus :-— | valuable than before, and how it happened 

‘* Whereas, from the disposition of the public that episcopal property, totally different 
to make improvements by building, it would tend from property of every other description, 
to the improvement of the metropolis, and to the | had decreased in rental as the amount of 


great advantage of the Bishop of London and of | | ts j d I F A 
his successors, that the power of leasing and | 'CM*S increased, t was of course impos- 


granting contracts for leasing should be extended, | sible to doubt the accuracy of an episcopal 
be it enacted, &c.” | return; and he could only say the fact 
So that at the very time the House was | gave a pretty idea of episcopal manage- 
told every prospect of the see was of de- | ment. The see of Durham came next; 
crease and loss, an Act was obtained to | the return gave the income, gross 21,9911, 
promote those buildings which had led to | net 19,0667. As to the alterations to be 
such a great increase in the revenue. All | expected, ‘‘no accurate judgment could 
this seemed to have escaped the memory | be formed as to the profits depending on 
of those who made the returns; and it might | mines; but augmentations to the amount 
be said that those houses were built in| of 1,170/. had been granted, which would 
1831, whereas the Act was not passed till | decrease the future revenue,’ and the fu- 
1836; but it happened that in the twelfth | ture income was set down at 17,8901. 
report of the Commissioners, in March, | while, by the returns in 1843, it appeared 
1835, they repeated the statement with | to be gross 26,4011., net 22,992/. The 
respect to the prospects of the see. Now, | Bishop of Winchester came next; but the 
in point of fact, not only were a vast num- | return made by his Lordship was perfectly 
ber of those houses built in that year, but accurate. The income of the see of St. 
many of them were inhabited; and not | Asaph was returned as gross 7,408I., net 
only had leases been made and contracts | 6,3011., and it was stated that a gradual 
signed, but the source of that enormous | decline was expected, which induced the 
wealth secured, respecting the amount of | Commissioners to put down the future rev- 
which he would not venture to make any | enue at 5,2801.; but instead of falling so 
calculation, but which competent per- | low, it rose up in 1843 to 6,948/. net, 
sons declared must eventually amount to | 8,3931. gross. The see of Bangor was 
100,0007. a year. The right rev. Prelate returned at 6,5801. gross, 4,464/. net. 
told the House in 1835 that he considered | The Commissioners set it down at 3,8141., 
himself an ill-doing man, and that he was | ‘‘ as there was no prospect of increase, 
rather going down in the world than other- | tithes falling rapidly;”” but the good bi- 
wise; but it appeared that all this time his shop was, it appeared, more frightened 
revenues were augmenting enormously. | than hurt, for the tithes and other sources 
The whole subject of his Lordship’s Pad- | of revenue, so far from decreasing 80 
dington estate was so extraordinary, as to! rapidly as he dreaded, rose to 7,832I, 
fill any one who considered it with sur-| gross, 5,643. net. In the sees of Carlisle 
prise. But the House must be prepared | and Chester there was nothing remarkable 
for a still greater wonder respecting it. It| in the returns, and no circumstance to call 
was strange enough there should not have | for comment. Then came Chichester, 
been sufficient foresight te enable the) which was returned, gross 4,3751., net 
Bishop to look to an increase of his rev- | 4,2291., with the statement that there 
enue from this source; but what would! should be a reduction of 4001. or 500I. 
they say to the fact, that after it had ue-| per annum, so that the Commissioners set 
tually taken place—after houses had been | down the revenue at 3,800/.; but the re- 
built and leases given, the see was not in| turn of 1843 in the same way showed that 
the least richer than before, and that in| it had risen to 5,2007. St. David's and 
the next return, made in 1843, on the ave-| Ely called for no comment. Then came 
rage of the seven preceding years, they|the see of Hereford, the net income of 
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which was returned at 2,5161., “with no 
expected decrease or increase. Notwith- 
standing this, the next return showed it 
yose to 3,1947. From Lichfield there were 
no returns, the agent, as it appeared, hav- 
ing run away, and taken with him both 
money and accounts. The see of Lincoln 
was reckoned at 4,913J. gross, 4,542 net, 
with the assurance that ‘this estimate 
exceeded the average by 680I., and intend- 
ed augmentations of dependent vicarages, 
which would cause a further considerable 
reduction.”’ The future income was set 
down at 4,200/., but it turned out to be 
5,2231. net. The see of Llandaff gave a 
return of 9241., ‘‘an increase expected.” 
This was the only return to which such a 
remark was affixed; but he regretted to 
say it was not justified by the result, and 
that in this see alone no increase had taken 
place, the net revenue having fallen to 
9001. by the next returns. The returns 
from the remaining see were as follows :— 
Norwich, gross 5,696/., net 5,3951., esti- 
mated income 4,700/., actual net income 
5,1871. Oxford, gross 3,106I., net 2,648/., 
“a decrease to be expected;’’ the net 
yearly value will amount to 1,658/. At 
that sum it was set down by the Commis- 
sioners; but the return showed a net value 
of 2,3591. Salisbury gave, gross 4,1451., 
net 3,9391., with the statement that if the 
calculations were taken on a larger aver- 
age, the result would establish a net in- 
come communibus annis of not less than 
between 5,0002. and 6,0001. The Com- 
missioners placed it at the former of these 
sums; but the returns of 1843 gave, gross 
7,8781., net 7,8427. Worcester, gross 
6,9167., net 6,5697. It was modestly 
added, *‘ there was no reason to expect a 
decrease.”” The Commissioners acting on 
this, calculated the future income at 
6,5001.; but the returns stood as follow :— 
Gross 8,166/., net 7,1227. From these 
returns, which were so much understated 
in nearly every case, the Commissioners 
had made their calculations as to the fu- 
ture revenues of the sees. How it had 
happened these returns were so erroneous, 
it was not for him to say. If he were to 
hazard any conjecture, he might commit as 
great an error as the Commissioners them- 
selves, The Commissioners had then to 
arrange the future payments to be made 
y the incumbents of the sees, and he 
thought he could show that even where it 
was a simple question of figures, with 
arithmetic to guide them, the Commis- 
sloners had not abided by the provisions of 
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the Act, favourable as these had been to 
them; that where the payments were to 
be made by rich sees the proportion was 
small, and where by poor sees it was exor- 
bitantly large. He would establish this 
by figures taken from the report of the 
Commissioners themselves, showing the 
amount of payments made. They had ar- 
ranged the sums to be paid on the next 
dioceses falling vacant, as well as on those 
where vacancies had already oceurred. He 
would now request the attention of the 
House to the following calculations on the 
bishops’ returns of income for seven years, 
from 1837 to 1843, showing that in the 
cases of the sees which do or are hereafter 
to contribute to the Episcopal Fund, the 
payments fixed by the Commissioners still 
leave the bishops a surplus above the in- 
comes as Settled for each of them by Par- 
liament :— 


Commissioners. 


CANTERBURY. 

The annual payment for the mort- 
eee ... £3,000 

See .-. £28,005 
3,000 


gage 
Gross income 
Mortgage money... a 
Intended payment exclusive of 

the above 6,000 
—— 9,000 
19,005 
15,000 


Revenue 
Intended revenue 
Surplus 4,005 
YORK. 
Net. 
13,610 
2,500 


Gross. 
«.» 14,687 
2,500 


Present income . . 
Intended payment 


. 12,187 
. 10,000 


11,110 
10,000 


Leaving ts 
Intended income 


Surplus 1,110 


DURHAM, 
26,401 
11,200 


Gross income 
Payment now made 


15,200 
8,000 


Income od 

Tntended income 

Surplus as oe 7,201 

But out of this sum is to be paid the 
cost of managing the estates, which 
amounts in this case to a heavy sum, 
therefore take the net income 

Intended income 


11,792 
8,000 


Surplus 3,792 


ST. ASAPH. 
8,593 
1,800 


Gross income 
Payment ... 


6,593 
4,200 


Receipt *e 
Intended income 


Surplus £2,393 
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BATH AND WELLS, 
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£7,354 
800 


Gross income 
Payment ... 


6,544 


Receipt . 
5,000 


Intended income 


Surplus 
ELY. 
Gross income : ee one ove 
Payment to Commissioners, commenced 


Receipt ove 
Intended income 


Surplus 


But the net income of seven years is stated 
to be 6,7721. after payment to the Com- 
missioners, which would leave 1,2721. pay- 
able. It is probable, however, that in 
certain years of the average the payment 
of 3,5001. by the bishop was not made, 
which would explain the apparent incon- 
sistency. 

WORCESTER, 
Gross income ae 


... £8,166 
Present payment ... = 


2,300 


6,866 


Receipt ... 
5,000 


Intended income 


Surplus ... 
SALISBURY, 


Income ms 
Intended payment 


Receipts... ove 
Intended receipt 


Surplus ... 


These were the prospective payments ; but 
the actual payments commenced would ap- 
pear from the following calculations on the 
bishops’ returns for seven years showing 
that in the cases of sees to which the Com- 
missioners contribute the payments out of 
the Episcopal Fund, give the bishops a 
surplus above the incomes as settled for 
each of them by Parliament. 
CHICHESTER. 
Gross. Net, 
«+. £5,380 £5,217 
650 650 


Income es 
Payment by Commissioners 


Receipts without Commissioners’ 
payment eee 
Income as settled 


4,730 
4,200 

Surplus without Commissioners’ 
payment 


4,567 
4,200 


£530 £367 


And yet the Commissioners still propose 
to pay 150/. to the Bishop after the next 
avoidance. 
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HEREFORD. 
Net income, including 1,400/, from Com- 
missioners a ae ove £4,504 
Intended income ... ose ove 4,200 


£394 


And yet the Commissioners propose to pay 
1,000/. a year to the Bishop after the next 
avoidance. 


Surplus... ose eos ove 


OXFORD, 
Net income ae ae 
Present payment ... Ss oe see 


ove £2,859 
3,500 
5,859 
5,000 


£859 
Still to be continued on next avoidance, 


Revenue ... is =e ow 
Intended revenue .., 


Surplus 


LINCOLN. 
Net income 
Intended income 


ove £5,223 
«5,000 


Present surplus £223 
And yet the Commissioners propose to pay 
500s. a year to the Bishop after the next 
avoidance. There was, lastly, the case of 
the Bishop of Rochester, which was a 
somewhat strong one. In the other cases 
the rule had been laid down that the changes 
were only to come into operation on the 
next appointment to the see; the Com- 
missioners laid down, in the first instance, 
the rule that the income was not to be in- 
creased till next vacancy. So lately as 
June, 1845, they had fixed the payment 
in this case at 3,700J. a year, to commence 
on the next vacancy. Only two months 
later, in August, the payment actually did 
commence, no vacancy having occurred in 
the interim; and the Bishop was at this 
moment in the receipt of 3,750I. a year 
from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
The result of this system was, that the 
payments made by the richer sees were 
less than ought to be paid under the provi- 
sions of the Act by no smaller a sum than 
20,0002. a year; whilst the payments of 
the poorer sees were more than ought to 
be made by no less a sum than 6,0001, a 
year; so that at this moment the richest 
bishops were receiving over and above their 
due, under the provisions of the Act of Par- 
liament which they were called upon to ad- 
minister, a sum of no less than 27,6001. 4 
year. The right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Goulburn) had on a former oceasion made 
a reference to the difference between the 
gross and net returns; and he confessed 
that the enormous discrepancy between 
these, in the tabular statement made of 
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the seven years’ average income of bi- 
shops, was to him perfectly unintelligible. 
It amounted to a sum of no less than 
50,0001. a year. This could not proceed 
from anything like fixed payments; at 
least beyond a small part of that amount, 
since these varied so much from year to 
year. The difference between gross and 
net income was in the case of— 


Durham sy. «. 1837 ...£14,000 
1840 ... 15,000 

1841 ... 16,000 

St. Asaph ... «» 18387... 1,300 
1843 ... 2,300 

Ls UL! ee 
1839 ... 2,300 

1840 ... 3,000 

Lincoln os. 3687 as. 400 
1838 ... 700 

Back in ... oe $1889 ... 400 
1840 ... 900 

1841 ... 2,200 

Norwich ... ooo $1887 ... 300 
1843... 1,200 

Exeter by the original re- 


turn in me occ EOOL sss. BtOEs 


but the difference between gross and net 
in 1843, 7511., or 300 per cent. It would 
be satisfactory if they knew exactly what 
the Commissioners admitted as legitimate 
deductions from the gross income. Tak- 
ing the last case he had mentioned, for 


example, what deductions could be men- 
tioned that would make a difference of 
300 per cent between the gross and the 
net income ? He remembered an anecdote 
which might perhaps illustrate this point. 
A gentleman, who was known to have two 
livings of the value of 1,500/. a year, re- 
turned them as of the gross value of 1501.; 
and on being examined by the Tithe Com- 
missioners, the account he gave was, that 
his two parishes were at some distance 
from each other, so that he was obliged to 
deduct the expense of the horses which 
conveyed him between them; that his wife 
was not in very good health, so that she 
was obliged to ride to church, which obliged 
him to deduct the expenses of the carriage; 
that a man in his station could not but send 
his children to a fashionable school, so that 
when every necessary expense was deduct- 
ed, the net income remained at 1501. a 
year. Suppose a bishop were very liti- 
fious, and had, in consequence, many law- 
suits with his clergy; suppose that he was 
rather eminent as a literary character, and 
composed a great many pamphlets, which 
were distributed through his diocese, or 
that he wrote long letters in the Times, 
addressed to the Prime Minister—would 
the Commissioners admit that all the ex- 





penses of these things, which were not in- 
cluded in his official functions, were proper 
and legitimate charges to be deducted from 
his gross income? He could account on 
no other grounds for the difference be- 
tween the gross and net incomes that ap- 
peared on the face of the returns. Another 
thing was remarkable in the management 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners—their 
immense variations. No bishop knew from 
one year to another what his income was 
to be. That, he believed, was felt as a very 
great hardship; and he could not conceive 
anything more inconvenient, vexatious, and 
insulting. Take the case of Durham; he 
was told that the income of that diocese 
being ealeulated at 19,0001. a year, the 
Bishop had the choice given him by the 
Commissioners, whether he would make to 
them a payment of 11,0000. a year, taking 
his chance of 8,000/., or whether they 
should make him an annual payment of 
8,000. and keep the remainder. As far 
as his information went, the Bishop pre- 
ferred the gambling transaction, and cer- 
tainly he appeared to have made a very 
good thing of it. His income was intend- 
ed to be 8,0001. a year, yet it averaged 
16,0001. a year, whilst the net income, 
according to the returns, was more than 
12,0007. The excuse, or plea, assigned 
by the Commissioners for this management 
of the income was, that by allowing the 
Bishop to make the payment, instead of 
themselves giving it to him, he had a great 
interest in the improvement of his property. 
He thought this a false principle; it was 
refusing to give effect to the provisions of 
the Act of Parliament; and they all knew 
that when a man had an estate of 30,0000. 
a year to manage, that was of itself suffi- 
cient to occupy his whole time and energy. 
The first diocese in which this rule was 
laid down was Durham. The property of 
that see was mineral. They stimulated 
the Bishop to work it out to the utmost; 
and, accordingly, no less than 60,0001. 
over the sum fixed by Parliament had been 
received by the Bishop of Durham since 
his appointment to that see. The re- 
venue was constantly increasing; and it 
was stated as quite notorious, that at this 
moment the income of the Bishop of Dur- 
ham was greater than any ever enjoyed by 
a bishop of that see before. And this the 
Bishop had been receiving in spite of the 
Act of Parliament fixing that income. He 
now came to a case in which the Commis- 
sioners had taken upon themselves to post- 
pone the operation of that Act—that of 
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Salisbury. The Act received the Royal 
Assent on the 13th August, 1836; it was 
to take effect retrospectively from the 4th 
March, a day fixed upon because the Bishop 
of Durham was gazetted upon that day, 
and Parliament was so determined to bring 
the Act immediately into operation, that 
though the Act was not passed till the 
month of August, it took effect from the 
4th March in order to catch the Bishop of 
Durham, who was not yet in possession of 
his see. The Bishop of Salisbury was not 
gazetted till the 14th March, 1837, more 
than a year after the Bishop of Durham; 
his future income was expressly fixed at 
5,000/. a year; and yet that provision had 
been entirely disregarded. The average 
income of that Prelate was nearly 3,000I. 
a year over that fixed by Parliament; in 
1843, the last year for which they had re- 
turns, he was receiving a net income, by 
his own statement, of 12,142/.; and in 
1841, he actually received 17,0001. That 
was a case on which he thought it unneces- 
sary to make any comment. He could not 
help noticing, that whilst there was this 
superabundance of bishops and opulence of 
their revenues, every episcopal charge de- 
livered dwelt on the spiritual destitution of 
the country. The laity were appealed to 
for their subscriptions; and nobly and ge- 
nerously had they responded to that ap- 
peal. In one single diocese, they were 
told by the Bishop of Ripon in his last 
charge, that during the last ten years 
no less a sum than 28,000/. had been 
annually subscribed for churches alone. 
Churches had been built in every direction 
by the exertions of generous and munificent 
persons, upon the express engagement of 
the Commissioners themselves that they 
would endow them after being built. Those 
engagements had been in many instances 
broken. They had heard the announce- 
ment made by the Commissioners in 1844, 
stating their inability to give any further 
assistance because the Commission was 
bankrupt; and yet at the very time that 
it was bankrupt the Commissioners were 
dividing among themselves, according to 
their own showing, no less a sum than 
26,0001. a year, but he believed it to be 
much nearer 40,0000. a year, out of those 
ecclesiastical revenues which they had 
been appointed as trustees to administer 
for ecclesiastical purposes. And at what 
a time was this occurring? When their 
own statement assured us that there were 
2,000,000 of our population who, from 
want of teachers, never heard the word of 





God; and when there were no less than 
2,000 beneficed clergymen of the Church 
of England with incomes lower than 1(0j, 
a year, many of them running down to 501, 
401., 201., 101., and 5/., and even to 31, 9 
year. This was the state of the Church 
at the time these things were going on; 
and let the House think of the hardships 
and privations endured by the inferior 
clergy thus miserably paid. Why, the 
sufferings of the poor clergymen were 
something never before heard of in a rich 
and civilised country. He could commu- 
nicate instances of poverty, privation, and 
suffering, on the part of these men, of 
which they had no conception. It had 
been made a reproach to us that we knew 
little of the condition of our working popu- 
lation. He believed we knew much less 
of the condition of the poorer portion of 
the working clergy. . Think of the suffer- 
ings known to have been endured by these 
poor men during the severe season of the 
last winter, the largest portion of it with- 
out food for their families, without clothes, 
obliged even to casual charity for the cloak 
in which to go out and die by the wayside. 
It was sympathy with these men, and with 
the flocks under their care, which had in- 
duced him to bring forward this statement. 
It was not that he wished to assail the Ee- 
clesiastical Commissioners. He had been 
honoured by the friendship of some of those 
distinguished men, and valued it too much 
to risk it lightly; he wished to give the 
honour due to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners and the dignitaries of the Church; 
but he must say his most earnest feelings, 
his warmest sympathies, were with the 
congregations of that Church, and the me- 
ritorious pastors to whom they looked as 
their esteemed and venerated guides. He 
looked on them as labourers not less wor- 
thy of their hire, because, not living in 
palaces, the sphere of their labours was 
often among those whom both society and 
Christianity had regarded as outcasts— 

*‘ His the hard duty to reclaim 

Those reckless sons of sin and shame. 

Contemned—repulsed from door to door, 

Ilis heavenly message press’d the more 

At last prevails ; in him they see 

A sympathising poverty. 

Like them, by worldliness forgot, 

Neglect and penury his lot. 

Their wants, their woes to him are knowa— 

Alas! too often they’re his own ; 

He feels their sorrows, owns their cares. 

And all, except their crimes, he shares.” 


There were, he believed, many of these 
men among our poor working clergy: these 
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were the persons whom he should employ 
and cherish. Be it remarked that every 
shilling of superfluity you gave to the 
wealthy was so much abstracted from the 
working clergy, so much of their suste- 
nance, and so much of religious instruction 
denied to the poor. It was for the poor 
that our Established Church existed. The 
revenues of that Church were the heritage 
of the poor; they in that House were their 
guardians and protectors; and they were 
bound to see those revenues were justly 
and righteously administered. It was for 
that purpose he called upon the House to 
vindicate its own Act of 1836, and so pave 
the way for placing the administration of 
those revenues, he would not say in more 
faithful, but certainly in more competent 
and careful hands. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving his resolutions. 

Mr. PLUMPTRE seconded the Mo- 
tion. It was a subject of considerable 


difficulty and delicacy in his estimation; 
but those who shut their eyes to the errors 
and abuses found in the working of our 
system, were in his opinion its worst ene- 
mies. Feeling that the subject was one 
of great importance, he was prepared to go 
with the hon. Member for Cockermouth, 


because he believed the hon. Member 
wished to touch it with a friendly hand. 
He thought from the statements made by 
the hon. Gentleman, that the working of 
the Commission could not be satisfactory to 
those who considered the subject in all its 
bearings. He believed that it was not the 
intention of the hon. Member to make any 
personal reflections on the right rev. pre- 
lates he had adverted to; it was the sys- 
tem the hon. Member objected to, and 
which had led to his able and diligent ex- 
amination of its results. If the Act 6 and 
7 William IV. had not been properly fra- 
med, or if there had been any diversion or 
perversion of the fund intended to be ap- 
plied to the purposes of the Act, this ought 
to be amended. He believed those who 
honestly and faithfully endeavoured to root 
out error where it appeared, and set their 
faces against abuses, were the true and 
real friends of the religious Establishment 
of this country, whose limits he wished to 
see extended, and its utility increased on 
every side. He believed he should be sup- 
Porting its best interests by voting for the 
Motion before the House, and should there- 
fore give it his hearty support. 

Si G. GREY said, although the first 
only of this series of resolutions had been 
tead from the Chair, which merely recited 
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an Act of Parliament, the second and 
third were those with which the House 
would have more immediately to deal, and 
he might assume that they were all to 
be discussed together. He concurred 
fully with what had fallen from the 
Mover and Seconder of these resolutions, 
that the ecclesiastical property of the 
kingdom ought properly to be applied to 
meet the spiritual destitution which exist- 
ed. He questioned, however, whether the 
hon. Gentleman who seconded the Motion 
had read the resolutions with attention; 
for even if the House thought proper 
to agree to a vote of censure on the 
Eeclesiastical Commissioners, that would 
not effect the object which the Mover 
had in view. His hon, Friend who had 
introduced the Motion, devoted a good deal 
of his speech to matter that was not en- 
tirely relevant. He had alluded to transac- 
tions which took place before the formation 
of the Commission; and he confounded 
two separate Commissions. He assumed 
that the Commissioners had acted on 
returns of the value of episcopal incomes 
made in the year 1831. What was the 
history of the appointment of the Ecclesi- 
astical Commission? The right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Tamworth (Sir R. 
Peel), in the beginning of the year 1835, 
had appointed a Commission of Inquiry into 
the ecclesiastical revenues, with the view 
of promoting the object which he believed 
his hon. Friend had in his present Motion; 
that Commission had made its report in 
March, 1836, and had come to certain re- 
solutions, in which they recommended, 
amongst other things, an equalisation of 
the episcopal duties and revenues in the 
different sees. The resolutions were af- 
terwards embodied in the Act of Parlia- 
ment to which his hon. Friend referred as 
fixing the amount each bishop was to re- 
ceive. But in point of fact that Act did 
not absolutely fix the amount of incomes. 
The Commissioners of Inquiry recom- 
mended— 

“ That, in order to provide for the augmenta- 
tion of the incomes of the smaller bishopries, such 
fixed annual sums be paid to the Commissioners 
out of the revenues of the larger sees respectively 
as shall, on due inquiry and consideration, be de- 
termined on so as to leave as an annual average 
ineome to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 15,0002. ; 
the Archbishop of York, 10,000/.; the Bishop of 
London, 10,0007. ; the Bishop of Durham, 8,000/. ; 
the Bishop of Winchester, 7,000/.; the Bishop of 
Ely, 5,5001.; the Bishop of St. Asaph and Bangor, 
5,200/.; and the Bishops of Worcester, Bath, and 
Wells, respectively, 5,000/.” 


They also recommended that out of the 
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funds thus accruing fixed annual payments 
should be made by the Commissioners— 
“in such instances and to such amount as shall 
be in like manner determined on, so that the aver- 
age annual income of the other bishops, respec- 
tively, be not less than 4,000/., nor more than 
5,000.” 

The next recommendation was, that at the 
expiration of every seven years, reckoning 
from the 1st of January, 1837, anew return 
of the revenues of all the bishoprics should 
be made to the Commissioners, and— 

“‘ that thereupon the scale of episcopal payments 
and receipts be revised, so as to preserve as nearly 
as may be to each bishop an amount of income 
equivalent to that which shall have been deter- 
mined, in the first instance, to be suitable to the 
circumstances of his bishopric.” 

And he begged particularly to call the at- 
tention of his hon. Friend to the following 
words of the recommendation, because these 
very words were employed in the Act of 
Parliament— 

“that such revised scale take effect as to each 
see respectively, upon the then next avoidance 
thereof.” 


Now, the Act of Parliament embodied and 
gave the force of the law to these several 
recommendations; and the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners being constituted by Parlia- 
ment the body to carry the Act into effect, 
had no power to depart from its provisions. 
The Act prescribed the precise mode by 
which the object of an equalisation of 
episcopal incomes was to be aimed at. 
He was not contending that the whole of 
this arrangement was not open to objec- 
tion, or that it was not capable of amend- 
ment; but he contended that the proceed- 
ings of the Commissioners, which the hon. 
Gentleman had censured, were in confor- 
mity with the Act of Parliament which 
they were bound to adhere to, and the 
Commissioners had merely carried out 
the law. It was, therefore, impossible 
to say that the Commissioners had fail- 
ed in the discharge of their duty: if 
any failure had occurred, it was in the 
Act of Parliament, which the Commis- 
sioners were bound to enforce. The Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners had only acted in 
strict conformity with the provisions of the 
Act. [Mr. Horsman: Not atall.] His 
hon. Friend said, ‘‘ Not at all.”’ But he 
believed that the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners had strictly carried out the provi- 
sions of the Act of Parliament. Tis hon. 
Friend had stated that the returns of in- 
comes made by the bishops in the year 
1831 were grossly incorrect. Now he had 
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not lately looked at those returns, and he 
could not decide whether or not they were 
grossly incorrect. If they were, he could 
only say that the bishops at that time had 
taken rather a desponding view of the 
value of the property they possessed, and 
must have supposed that their incomes had 
a tendency rather to diminish than to in. 
crease. But his hon. Friend had said that 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners had fixed 
the incomes of the bishops on these in. 
correct returns. But when his hon. Friend 
made that statement, he must have for. 
gotten that the Commissioners had fixed 
in the year 1837 the annual payments of 
the bishops, not on the returns of the year 
1831, but on the subsequent and more cor- 
rect returns, which showed the incomes to 
be much greater than the returns of 1831, 
The Act of Parliament provided that the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners should ascer- 
tain the average incomes of the possessors 
of the wealthier sees during a certain 
period, and should charge those incomes 
with the payment of certain fixed sums, 
being the ditference between the average 
income and the intended future annual 
income. Had the Commissioners done 
that? His hon. Friend ssid that they 
had not; but he said that they had. 
He held in his hand the first report of the 
Commissioners, which the hon. Gentleman 
seemed to have entirely overlooked; and 
in that report he found it stated that 
after having obtained the best infor- 
mation as to the revenues of the bi- 
shops, they had proceeded to carry out 
the Act by which payments were to be 
made out of the larger bishoprics in aid of 
the smaller sees. The information in 
question had not, he repeated, been de- 
rived from the returns of 1831, but from 
subsequent and more correct returns. He 
would take the case of the see of Canter- 
bury in illustration of the error into which 
his hon. Friend had fallen. His hon. 
Friend had said that the Commissioners 
had written down Canterbury from the re- 
turn of 1831 at 17,3001. a year. But the 
fact was that they had written down the in- 
come of the see of Canterbury at 22,0001. 
a year, charging the future possessor of 
that see with the payment of the sum 
of 7,0001., thus reducing the income of 
the see, according to that calculation, to 
15,0007. a year. He would next pass to 
the case of the see of Durham. The Ecele- 
siastical Commissioners had ascertained 
the average income of that see for the 


seven years preceding the appointment of 
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the present Bishop to be 19,2001. a year, 
and they had consequently charged the 
Bishop with the payment of 11,2001. a 
ear in order to reduce the income to 
80007. a year. [Mr. Horsman: Has not 
that Prelate been receiving 12,000/.?] He 


did not know what that Prelate had 
been receiving. But was it the fault of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners if he 
had been receiving more than 8,000/. a 


year? Was it not rather the fault of 
the Act of Parliament, which it was 
the duty of the Commissioners to carry 
into effect? The present Bishop of Dur- 
ham had not been allowed to take pos- 
session of the see until a return had been 
made of the average amount of the i - 
come attached to it during the seven pre- 
ceding years ; that income had been re- 
turned at 19,2007. a year; and from that 
amount the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
had deducted 11,2001. a year ; so that the 
Bishop of Durham was receiving an in- 
come derivable from the see after the de- 
duction of that sum. The Bishop of Dur- 
ham might be in the receipt of more than 
8,000. a year; but the Act of Parliament 
provided that no change could be made in 
the income attached to the possession of 
that see until the next avoidance thereof. 
The Ecclesiastical Commissioners had no 
power to call on the Bishop of Durham to 
subject himself to any charge beyond the 
deduction of the 11,2007. ayear. He did 
not want to enter on that occasion into any 
extraneous questions, or to lessen in any 
way the force of the appeal of his hon. 
Friend to the wealthier bishops, to contri- 
bute largely towards the removal of the 
spiritual destitution of the people. He 
might observe, however, that the Archbi- 
shop of Canterbury, and the Bishops of 
London and Durham, had all contributed 
liberally to that object. The Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners had no power to call on any 
prelate to pay to them a larger amount 
than the fixed sum which in strict accord- 
ance with the Act of Parliament had 
been charged on the see; and he, there- 
fore, hoped the House would not visit on 
those Commissioners sins which they had 
never committed. The Commissioners 
could not disregard vested interests, but 
were bound to carry out the provisions of 
the Act of Parliament. His hon. Friend 
had said that the Bishop of Durham had 
been left by the Commissioners the option 
of either paying over to them a given sum, 
or of receiving from them a fixed allowance 


of 8,0007. a year, paying the whole pro- 
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ceeds of the see into their hands, and that 
that right rev. Prelate had preferred the 
gambling transaction. Now, that was a 
serious charge to bring against any man, 
still more against a venerable Prelate, 
He did not know the authority upon 
which his hon. Friend had made it; but 
he knew that the Commissioners could 
not have made such a proposal, be- 
cause the Act of Parliament gave them 
no power to call on the Bishop of Durham 
to pay the whole receipts of his see into 
their hands. The Act of Parliament pre- 
scribed the only mode in which the Com- 
missioners could call on the Bishop of 
Durham to contribute towards the fund 
out of which the incomes of the less 
wealthy sees were to be augmented, 
and that mode they had adopted. Upon 
that point, he should, therefore, say that 
his hon. Friend must have been grossly 
imposed upon by the parties from whom 
he had derived his information. He wished, 
in the next place, to allude to the state- 
ment of his hon. Friend with respect to the 
see of Salisbury. It had been distinctly 
recommended in the report of the Com- 
missioners of Inquiry, subsequently sanc- 
tioned by Parliament, that where it ap- 
peared that the revenues of a see did 
not fall short of 4,500/. a year, and did 
not exceed 5,500/. a year, the Bishop 
should not be called upon to pay any- 
thing over to the Commissioners, and 
should not be entitled to receive anything 
from them. Now the see of Salisbury 
had come within that category. The in- 
come of that see had, during the seven 
years preceding the year 1835, amounted 
about to 5,000/. a year; so that the 
Bishop had been exempt from the ope- 
ration of the Act. But the Bishop of 
Salisbury having since been called upon 
to make a return of his income, it turned 
out that he had received 1,850/. a year 
beyond the maximum laid down in the 
Act; and if that see were at present 
to become vacant, the sum of 1,850]. a 
year would, under the Act, be payable 
from the next bishop to the Commis- 
sioners. But in that case, also, the 
present bishop was protected not by 
the Commissioners, but by the Act which 
provided that the Commissioners could 
make no deduction from the revenues 
of the holder of the see until it should 
again become vacant. He would not go 
into other charges made against the Com- 
missioners, who, he had shown, were not 
open to the censure of the hon. Gentle- 
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man. The Ecclesiastical Commission had 
only been constituted in 1836, and the 
returns of 1831 had nothing, therefore, to 
do with the conduct of the Commissioners. 
Parliament had placed certain powers in 
their hands to exercise for certain objects 
contemplated in the Act; and Parliament 


knew from time to time what was done, | 
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the evil. It turned out that no less than 
20,0001. or 30,0001. a year had been ap. 
propriated in a manner different from that 
in which it ought to have been appropriated 
according to the intention of the House, 
He had a petition from St. Stephen, De- 
vonport, complaining bitterly of the want 
of spiritual instruction there, and it was 


and could at any time have interfered and the same in many other parts of the coun- 
changed the Jaw. The hon. Member had} try; and when they had a fund to the 
known what their conduct had been; and | amount of 150,000I., he put it to the Go. 


he thought it was rather shabby now to 
say, that whilst the Commissioners had 
acted in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act which they were appointed 
to carry into effect, they should be 
visited with censure because they had 
not violated an Act of Parliament. He 
believed that the whole subject was well 
deserving of the consideration of Parlia- 
ment. It appeared to him that the 
arrangement entered into for fixing the 
income of the bishops was not the best 
that might have been adopted. The Com- 


| 
| 
| 


| 





missioners stated in their report, that | 
| ance of the Episcopal Members gave them 


they considered the arrangement imper- 


fect; and they had themselves suggested | 
the expediency of altering the law, owing | 


to the practical inconvenience which had 
resulted from it. He did not know that 


he need trouble the House with any fur- 


ther observations on the subject. With 
respect to the two first resolutions of his 
hon. Friend, which merely stated matters 
of fact, he should be prepared to move the 
previous question; and with respect to the 
third resolution, which he thought was 





founded on a misapprehension of the facts | 
of the case, and the adoption of which| them above associating with the inferior 


would be a great injustice, he should be | clergy. 
prepared to meet that resolution with a| 


direct negative. 

Mr. HUME said, the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Cockermouth had shown 
that there had been a violation of the Act 
of Parliament, and it was the duty of the 
Secretary of State and of the Government 
to look after the execution of the Act. 
The gross amount received by the Com- 
missioners since 1843 had been 197,0001., 
and the net amount 150,000/., and this 
had not been appropriated according to the 
intention of the Act. If power was given 
by the Act to misapply the funds, the re- 
medy was not by resolutions of that House, 
but by a Bill to alter the law; and he sug- 
gested to the right hon. Baronet that the 
hon. Member might withdraw his resolu- 
tions upon a pledge from the Government 
that they would bring in a Bill to remedy 





vernment whether they ought to allow it 
to be appropriated to the bishops, when 
there was so much spiritual destitution? 
It turned out that about 30,0001. a year 
had been applied to the building of bi- 
shops’ palaces, and other similar objects, 
instead of being applied, as it ought to 
have been, according to the report, and 
the intention of the House. There had 
been great negligence on the part of the 
Government, if the Bill were defective, in 
allowing this to goon. He thought that 
no bishops ought to be allowed to be in the 
Commission; whereas the constant attend- 


a preponderance. The evidence of the 
Bishop of London stated thet, in his opin- 
ion, not one shilling of the money ought 
to go to any other purpose than to support 
the bishops. After the statement of the 
hon. Member for Cockermouth, it was im- 
possible to allow such things to be; they 
tended to foster dissent, and to increase the 
enemies of the Church. He did not intend 
to raise the question, how far bishops ought 
to be suffered to roll about in their car- 
riages with large incomes, which made 


No bishop should have more than 
2,0000. or 3,0007. a year; they would then 
be more upon a level with the other clergy. 
He was further of opinion that the Church 
might do without bishops. He did not 
mean to say that the people of his country 
were more moral and religious than those 
of England; but they were quite as much 
so, and Lord Brougham had said, ‘“ You 
might wander from one end of Scotland to 
tne other, and travel from the Tweed to 
John o’Groat’s house, without seeing 4 
bishop.”’ There were no minor canons, 
nor even a rural deal to be seen there, 
Lord Brougham added; that poor benight- 
ed country knew nothing even of tithes; 
and yet, notwithstanding all this cruel 
neglect, the Scotch were the most moral 
and religious people in the world. He ad- 
vised the Government to give a pledge that 
they would bring in a Bill to alter the Act, 
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and it would then be unnecessary to press 
the resolutions, which, if they were press- 
ed, he hoped a majority of the House would 
agree to. 

Mr. DEERING begged to observe, in 
reply to what had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Montrose, that the Bishop of 
Oxford was acquainted with every clergy- 
man in his diocese. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS fully admitted the 
perfect consistency and constancy of the tes- 
timony which the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose had borne to what he regarded as the 
corruptions of the Church Establishment of 
England—corruptions evidenced by nothing 
more, in the judgment of the hon. Mem- 
ber, than its riches. If this were the test, 
the hon. Member himself must be very cor- 
rupt indeed; for if, as he (Sir R. Inglis) 
hoped, report were true, he was said to be 
possessed of great wealth. The whole of 
the debate, with hardly an exception— 
certainly not on the part of either the hon. 
Mover or Seconder—had proceeded upon 
the principle that the Church, as such, had 
no property, and that the House had as 
good a right to deal with its revenue as 
they had with the Consolidated Fund. He 
was not surprised at the dissatisfaction of 
the hon. Member who had last spoken with 
the episcopal allowances, nor at his desire to 
allow the bishops no more than 2,0001. or 
3,000/. a year; all he regretted was that 
others should have adopted the same pro- 
position. The hon. Member, he knew, 
regarded the clergy, from the highest to 
the lowest, as pensioners of the State, and, 
as such, entitled to receive more or less 
according to the will of the majority of 
that House. He, with equal constancy, 
had always maintained, on the other hand, 
that the Church was as much entitled to 
the enjoyment of its property as the cor- 
poration of Durham. Well did he remem- 
ber putting this question to his noble Friend 
at the head of the Government—what if 
this property arose from donations in the 
last year, and not 600 years ago? Was 
the rule different? Was there a lawyer 
who would tell him that there was any dif- 
ference in the right to the property in the 
two cases? It was said that the bishops 
indulged in all the vanities and luxuries of 
this world. He was not aware of any such 
cases; but he was aware of instances of 
splendid liberality on the part of the pre- 
lates. He knew bishops who had done 
honour to themselves and the Church by 
displays of liberality. He need only refer 
for an instance to the case of the Bishop 
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of London, which had already been alluded 
to, and to the very blue book which the 
hon. Member for Montrose was now hold- 
ing in his hand. In this book he found it 
stated, amongst other things, that the 
Bishop of London had raised every vicar- 
age in his diocese to 2001. a year; and it 
was difficult to say why the hon. Member 
had not quoted it, unless it was because it 
did not suit his purpose. At least it might 
be allowed that we should be cautious how 
we attacked others as selfish and grasping, 
when we really did not know what they did 
with their money. He (Sir R. H. Inglis) 
had been hearing with very great regret 
statements respecting the bishops gene- 
rally, unsupported, as he believed, by fact, 
but certainly inconsistent with any very 
strong regard—he would not say for their 
persons, or even for their offices, but he 
might almost say for the Church of which 
they were the chief ministers. The hon. 
Member who had moved the resolutions 
expressed a hope that he had said nothing 
which could give offence to any one, and 
that he meant nothing as an insinuation 
or as an attack. If such were his wish, he 
was singularly unfortunate in his mode of 
expression and scope of argument ; for cer- 
tainly he had never heard anything which, 
to his apprehension, more resembled insi- 
nuation. For instance, the hon. Member 
observed, ‘*‘ These are the statements of 
bishops. If they were statements made 
by anybody else, one might be disposed to 
think them inaccurate.”’ ‘‘ The Bishop of 
Durham having the choice of two alterna- 
tives, preferred the gambling transaction.” 
Were these the expressions of a friend 
of the Church? It was very possible that 
some alteration might be expedient in 
the mode of management of episcopal re- 
venues; but what he wished to urge on the 
House was this, that the property of the 
bishops in 1836, and of every branch of 
the Church Establishment in this country, 
was as much and as absolutely the pro- 
perty of that establishment as the property 
of any lay corporation in the kingdom. 
For the sake of relieving spiritual distress 
and the ignorance of the people, it was 
thought necessary that some great effort 
should be made. It was not thought ex- 
pedient to apply to the State in aid of such 
an endeavour; but the bishops, as part of 
the great establishment of this country, 
were to contribute from their own property, 
but were not to become the salaried ser- 
vants of the hon. Member for Montrose 
and the majority of that House. Thank 
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God, they were not so. He was thankful 
that the Church Establishment of this 
country did not yet depend on an annual 
vote of Parliament, moved by the hon. 
Member for Montrose, or even by his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. The Church stood upon its own 
foundation, as the first body in the State. 
There was no period in the history of this 
country, except the melancholy interval in 
the middle of the 17th century—a state of 
things to which he hoped the hon. Member 
for Montrose was not desirous of bringing 
them back—there was no period in which 
the hierarchy of England had not main- 
tained its position as the first body in the 
State. Resting in their position, constitu- 
tional as to rank, and legal as to property; 
urged by their own sense of the exigencies 
of their fellow-creatures with respect to 
spiritual destitution, they, as the first es- 
tate in the realm, consented to contribute 
largely out of their own property, not as 
pensioners of that they received, but as 
donors of that which they had—free and 
willing donors. It was not for him to de- 
fend in detail all the acts of all the bishops 
at all times. It would be extravagant 
enough if he were to take upon himself 
such a task in reference to the bishops 
It was enough 


even of the present time. 
for him to maintain that, as a body, they 
had constituted a large portion of the 
strength and glory of the Church of Eng- 


land. With respect to their claims to the 
support of that House, he urged them not 
merely upon the Act of Parliament, which 
guaranteed their rights, but as the claims 
of a body of great proprietors exercising 
over their property a control as fair, and 
certainly as beneficial to all who had deal- 
ings with them or held under them, as any 
one rank of lay proprietors in the king- 
dom. The analysis of the returns by the 
hon. Member (Mr. Horsman) was thickset 
with insinuations of this sort—‘‘ if it had 
not been from a bishop, one could not have 
supposed it;” their mistakes in their 
calculations were stated to be all one 
way; but what conceivable motive could 
any bishop have to deceive any one? The 
Paddington estate had been mentioned; 
the Bishop of London had as much right 
to the whole profits of the Paddington es- 
tate, and the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
the Lambeth estate, as the Marquess of 
Westminster or Lord Portman had to their 
estates. He therefore could not regard the 
bishops as supplicants who were to come 
on bended knee, with cap in hand, to the 
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hon. Mover, or to his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to ask for 
their annual dole. They held their estates 
as their own; and if an Act of Parliament 
should require them to contribute a given 
sum, that given sum they would willingly, 
he hoped, but at all events obediently, pay; 
but till an Act should pass, denuding 
them of their property, he would not wil- 
lingly sit in that House and not oppose the 
doctrine that they were pensioners and not 
proprietors. This was the whole point in 
dispute—it was for this that he had con- 
tended now for about twenty years, and no 
one would ever accuse him, he believed, of 
having relaxed or relented in the propo- 
sition which he had all along endeavoured 
to maintain—namely, that though you 
might, by Act of Parliament, deal with the 
| property of the Bishop of Durham, you had 
|no more right to deal with it than with the 
| property of the corporation of Durham. If 
| they would admit that, he would not con- 
| test the point further, because he had al- 
| ways made a great distinction between the 
| property of the Church and the property 
of indiduals, but no distinction between the 
|property of one corporation and another. 
| The Church had not received its present 
| income from the State—the bishop had 
| not received his property from the State, 
nor had the corporation of Durham; and 
until it could be shown that they had re- 
ceived their revenues from that source, he 
maintained that the State had no right to 
deal with them. Reference had been made 
to the case of the Bishop of Rochester, 
whose revenues were no more than 3,200/, 
a year; who, suddenly, and in a single 
year, was transformed into the recipient of 
5,2001. a year. What was the fact? The 
fact was, that, in the interval, the Bishop 
of Rochester had, from the most conscien- 
tious motives, and in the same time by an 
arrangement most satisfactory to the Go- 
vernment, resigned the deanery of Wor- 
cester; and, therefore, the difference he 
received was merely an equivalent to the 
amount which he had previously held in 
respect of the deanery. With respect to 
the Bishop of Exeter, he believed very few 
men were better able to defend themselves 
than that right rev. Prelate. But a very 
grievous case of spiritual destitution in his 
diocese had been read from a printed paper, 
and somewhat sarcastically commented on. 
This much he would say, that the Bishop 
of Exeter entered his diocese one of the 
least popular men that ever set his foot 
there. He was speaking in the hearing of 
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those who knew better than himself the 
state of the diocese ; but he believed he 
was quite correct in stating that his un- 
popularity did not last two years. The 
next object of attack was the Bishop of 
Durham, who was charged with being in 
the receipt of a larger income than his 
redecessors. He apprehended, however, 
that the evidence of a few years preceding 
1803 would show that the bishop was poor 
compared with the occupant of the see 
in those days. He could go farther 
into details of the same kind, but that 
he was conscious that they did not 
affect the great question at issue, which 
was, whether the bishops were to be con- 
sidered as proprietors or as stipendiaries. 
If as proprietors they were to make over 
acertain sum to the ecclesiastical fund, 
and it appeared that they had failed to do 
s0, he admitted a case had been made out; 
but if they had been stipendiaries from 
the beginning, then that revolution in the 
Church which he earnestly deprecated was 
not only contemplated but achieved. He 


held, however that the case was as he had 
argued it; and with that full conviction he 
rejoiced that Her Majesty’s Government 
had determined to move the previous ques- 
tion to the two first resolutions, and a direct 


negative to the third. 

Mr. WOOD believed, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department was perfectly correct 
in his interpretation of the Act of Parlia- 
ment. The arrangement was not that the 
returns should be made from seven years 
to seven years, and that then such an 
amount of payment should be fixed as 
would leave an average annual income to 
the parties. The fact was that the amount 
of income could only be altered with re- 
gard to the newincumbencies. He thought 
the House was indebted to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cockermouth, who had brought 
forward these resolutions, for showing that 
there was a sum of 26,000l. per annum 
which should be applied to other than 
these purposes. It appeared to him that, 
after the statements of the hon. Member, 
the House could entertain no doubt that 
the Act of Parliament ought to undergo 
revision. The hon. Member had said no- 
thing to lay him open to the imputation 
that he meant to apply Church property 
to other than Church purposes. If he had 
heard anything to that effect, he should 
most certainly oppose his resolutions from 
beginning to end. There was no doubt 
that a great deal of spiritual destitution 
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prevailed in the country. There were, it 
was true, bishops in Scotland who received 
a very small stipend, and who yet discharg- 
ed their duty most conscientiously and ably. 
But there was no question before the House 
as to the amount of revenue that ought to 
attach to the episcopal dignity. It was 
not for him to say whether it was wise or 
unwise to make it a condition that bishops 
should have a seat in the Legislature; but 
no one would say that they had a redun- 
dancy of bishops in England, when it was 
a fact that one see extended from Jersey 
to the mouth of the River, and that another 
reached from the Humber to the Thames. 
Under such circumstances, it was impos- 
sible that the bishops could be intimately 
acquainted with the spiritual wants of the 
people under their charge. He did not 
think it necessary, although they should 
decide upon increasing the number of bi- 
shops, that those additional bishops should 
have a seat in the House of Lords. He 
believed there was also a great want of 
working clergy; and in the very parishes 
of St. Margaret and St. John, in which 
they were then sitting, there were, it was 
well known, 40,000 persons who attended 
no place of worship whatever. It was the 
same way with regard to schools, there 
being no less than 12,000 children between 
the ages of six and twelve years who at- 
tended no school whatever. Under these 
circumstances, it was gratifying to find 
that there was a sum of 26,000/. per an- 
num which might be applied for the pro- 
motion of schools and the increase of paro- 
chial clergy. It would be a valuable ad- 
dition to the exertions which were making 
by the clergy and laity themselves; and in 
the two parishes to which he had referred 
he understood that no less than 18,0001. 
had been collected by private subscription 
for the endowment of additional clergy. 
To that fund the Bishop of London had 
contributed 1,000l., and he believed on no 
occasion had that right rev. Prelate been 
deficient in supporting all subscriptions of 
a similar nature. A rey. gentleman, a 
friend of his own, had, in the district and 
town in which he resided, collected in the 
last ten years no less a sum than 100,000. ; 
and the same clergyman, the Vicar of Leeds, 
had brought forward an Act of Parliament 
to deprive himself of half the income de- 
rived from his ineumbency in order to in- 
crease the incomes of the working clergy; 
and yet he had met with much opposition, 
and had been threatened with an action 
for doing so. These difficulties would 
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show the necessity that existed for having 
the whole subject reviewed, as well for the 
purpose of revising the powers of the Com- 
missioners, a8 with respect to a new ap- 
propriation of the Church revenues. He 
could not vote for the resolutions, more 
particularly the third one, in its present 
form; but he did not think the time that 
had been occupied in the discussion was 
altogether lost, as it had elicited the almost 
unanimous feeling of the House that im- 
mediate consideration should be bestowed 
upon a revision of the existing system. 
Lorp J. RUSSELL: I have heard 
with great pleasure the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down. I have 
heard it with more pleasure because I think 
it is calculated to induce the House to 
come to a decision, and thereby shorten 
this debate. The hon. Gentleman has 
said that he does not consider the hon. 
Member who has moved these resolutions 
is well founded in the supposition that the 
Act of Parliament has not been complied 
with. He thinks that, although the Act 


may be defective, yet there is no reason to 
suppose that those who have had to carry 
it into execution have not earnestly ap- 
plied themselves to that task ; and there- 
fore he is of opinion that the censure which 


the hon. Mover would cast upon them is 
not well founded; and, being of this opin- 
ion, the hon. Gentleman says, that he 
cannot vote for the resolutions that have 
been proposed. Now, whatever view we 
may take of the Act of Parliament itself, 
I am of opinion that the hon. Gentleman 
has come to a right and sound decision ; 
and that no one who has attentively per- 
used the Act can come to any other deci- 
sion. Undoubtedly the question as to the 
framing of that Act of Parliament, and as 
to the mode in which the incomes of the 
bishops are to be settled, is a question of 
very great difficulty. Although it may be 
easy to perceive defects in the present 
mode, yet it is well known that other 
modes which were suggested were sub- 
ject to very great objections ; objections 
sufficiently strong to induce the Commis- 
sioners of Inquiry to recommend the mode 
which is at present adopted. For in- 
stance, if you say that bishops shall at 
all events pay into the hands of certain 
Commissioners all the revenues derived 
from their estates beyond a certain sum— 
8,0007. or 5,000/., as it may be—which 
you agree to allow them for their income, 
it is evident that you thereby deprive them 
of all motive for taking due care of the 
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estates which are submitted to their gy. 
perintendence; while on the other hand, jf 
you say that there shall be one common 
fund out of which a certain amount shall 
be paid to each bishop as his stated in. 
come, then that will be liable to the ob. 
jection that the bishops would be mere 
stipendiaries; that the character which the 
bishops of the Church of England had 
hitherto borne would be entirely changed; 
and that they would be holding their in- 
comes upon a very different tenure from 
what they have hitherto done, and would 
be receiving salaries in that very manner 
to which my hon. Friend the Member for 
the University of Oxford has so much ob. 
jected. It being the fact, then, that there 
are such objections to those different modes 
I have mentioned, I will not, on the other 
hand, deny that there have been some grave 
objections to the mode which has been 
actually adopted. I say that it is impossible 
to say that it is agreeable to the intention 
of the Act of Parliament, or in accordance 
with its spirit, that a bishop to whom a 
certain amount of income has been allotted, 
should receive a sum greatly exceeding 
the sum so assigned to him. So, on the 
other hand, great difficulties must arise 
when you say that a bishop shall pay over 
a certain sum to Commissioners out of his 
estates beyond the amount of his allotted 
income, although it may be that those 
estates do not yield any such surplus re- 
venue. And the difficulty is greatly in- 
creased if you subject the bishop to an 
action at law to compel him to pay over 
that sum, in order that the Act of Parlia- 
ment might be complied with. The hon. 
Gentleman who introduced this Motion 
said that the Bishop of Durham should 
have 8,000/. a year, and not take the 
chance of an increase in the value of his 
property, which in some years might 
amount to as much as 16,0007. I was in 
the Commission when the bishopric of 
Durham fell vacant, and the present 
Bishop of Durham left the matter entirely 
to the Commissioners. I remember that 
the gentleman who had been the agent of 
the former Bishop of Durham came before 
the Commissioners, and was told what was 
the sum which the Commissioners proposed 
should be paid by the new bishop. That 
gentleman thought it would be imposing 4 
great difficulty on the bishop, and he was 
not prepared to consent the bishop should 
pay over that sum. However, the Com- 
missioners decided that that sum should be 
paid over, and the new Bishop of Durham 
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agreed to pay it, and never raised a ques- 
tion as to any other arrangement being 
made. I recollect a proposition being made 
to the Commissioners by the late Bishop of 
Ely, and it was one which showed that the 
arrangements sometimes made were disad- 
yantageous to the bishops. It was be- 
lieved that the income of the see of the 
Bishop of Ely amounted to 7,5001. The 
sum assigned to that bishopric by the Act of 
Parliament was 5,0001., and it was there- 
fore arranged that the Bishop of Ely should 
pay over to the Keclesiastical Commis- 
sioners 2,5007. The Bishop paid this sum 
for two or three years; but finding that his 
income did not afford him the means of 
paying so large a sum as 2,5001., he said 
to the Commissioners, ‘‘ I should be much 
obliged to you if you will take the whole 
property into your own hands and pay over 
5,000/. to me, rather than require me to 
pay you 2,500/., which I have not the 
means of doing.”’ It is possible that the 


hon. Gentleman who has moved these reso- 
lutions may have heard some story of this 
kind, and have confounded it with the case 
of the Bishop of Durham. With regard to 
the proposition of the Bishop of Ely, it 
must be obvious that the Commissioners 
would have been precluded by the Act from 


acceding to it. It is, however, a proof 
that there are inconveniences on both sides. 
As it is evidently impossible that the hon. 
Gentleman can get the House to agree to 
his resolutions, I hope he will be induced 
to withdraw them. Although the pro- 
visions of the Act may not have been car- 
ried out according to the intention of Par- 
liament, yet all those who have read the 
Act must agree that its provisions have 
been carried into effect so far as the Com- 
missioners are concerned; and I can only 
say that I will not pledge myself to bring in 
any Bill to change the present mode 
of distribution of the funds under the con- 
trol of those Commissioners. I should be 
yery glad if any mode conld be devised 
which, upon the whole, would be better 
than the present; but as I do not know of 
any, I will not take any step to alter the 
present method until I see my way clearly. 
I quite agree with the hon, Gentleman 
who spoke last, that whether the surplus 
fund be 16,0002. a year, or 26,0007. a year, 
the money might be most usefully applied 
for the benefit of the Church. I agree 
with him, as I did last year with the hon. 
Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume), when 
speaking on this subject, that there was 
hot sufficient episcopal superintendence for 
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the increasing population of this country ; 
and I agree likewise with both those hon, 
Gentlemen that with regard to the working 
clergy, the great mass of the population 
are very deficiently supplied with the spi- 
ritual aid of a working clergy. This I say 
without entering into any question with 
regard to Church property. I agree with 
those hon. Gentlemen that, whatever may 
be the surplus, there are quite enough de- 
mands for its appropriation for maintain- 
ing a zealous working clergy. But it will be 
for Parliament to consider at a future time 
whether any alteration or improvement can 
be made in the arrangements laid down in 
the Act of Parliament for the distribution 
of these funds. 

Lorp R. GROSVENOR said, that hay- 
ing listened attentively to the debate, he 
did not think the third resolution was 
either sound in law or correct in fact; and, 
upon the whole, he could wish his hon. 
Friend to withdraw his Motion. If his 
hon. Friend were to go to a division, he 
would not be supported in such a manner 
as the importance of the subject deserved, 
and his cause would rather be injured than 
advanced. 

Mr. AGLIONBY did not think that 
the true spirit and meaning of the Act of 
Parliament had been carried out by the 
ieclesiastical Commissioners. He agreed 
in the resolutions of his hon. Colleague, 
which alleged that the intention of the Le- 
gislature was to give a fixed and known 
income to the bishops, and that the Com- 
missioners had failed in carrying out that 
intention. He had always considered that 
the property of the Church was held in 
trust for the benefit of the State; but now 
it seemed the opinion prevailed that it was 
the private property of the bishops and 
those belonging to the Church. There 
had been an appropriation clause applied 
to one part of the kingdom—Ireland ; and 
by this very Act the same principle was 
applied to this part of the kingdom—Eng- 
land; why, therefore, should his hon. Col- 
league withdraw his Motion? He had 
made out a perfectly plain case, that a 
great abuse existed, and that it ought to 
be remedied. Was the noble Lord pre- 
pared to bring in a Bill to alter the Com- 
mission? The Commission consisted of 
forty-eight Members, and was therefore 
perfectly unworkable. There were twenty- 
six ecclesiastics and twenty-two laymen; 
that threw a great preponderance into the 
hands of the bishops. What was the at- 
tendance of the members of that Commis- 
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sion? The attendance of the ecclesiastical 
members preponderated in the proportion 
of three to one over the attendance of the 
lay members, The bishops had attended 
1,500 times, while the lay members had 
only attended 500 times. As a proof that 
even twenty-six ecclesiastics were an un- 
workable body, he would refer the House 
to the evidence of the Bishop of London. 
where they would find a remarkable in- 
stance of the ignorance of that right rev. 
Prelate of what was going on before the 
Commission of which he was a member. 
The whole business, in fact, appeared to 
be transacted by the Secretary, Mr. John 
Meadows White, attorney, who, he be- 
lieved, was a man of station, integrity, and 
honour; but who, of course, naturally en- 
tertained his own views of the subjects 
that came before him as Secretary of the 
Board. As another proof that the Com- 
mission required to be reconstructed, the 
hon. Member stated, that many of the 
Commissioners declared their ignorance of 
the difference between a tabular and a 
marketable value when required to place 
an estimate on leasehold property with 
which they had to deal; and yet it was 
shown that these very Commissioners sold 
by one table and bought by another; in 
short, they sold dear and bought cheap. 
His hon. Friend had succeeded in calling 
the attention of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners themselves to abuses of which they 
were ignorant. In conclusion he must ob- 
serve, that if the Government, instead of 
being the first to remedy any evils which 
were known to exist, left them to be ex- 
posed by independent Members of Parlia- 
ment, it would diminish the respect in 
which he hoped the Church would always 
be held in this country. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, that the right 
hon. Secretary for the Home Department 
had entered so fully and so ably into what 
was the real subject under discussion, that 
it was unnecessary for him to trouble the 
House with many observations; but when 
hon. Members complained of abuses, he 
must observe, that those persons were the 
most likely to prevent the correction of 
abuses who endeavoured to create an im- 
pression that all the substantial reforms 
which had been effected were utterly in- 
efficient. The hon. Member who had just 
addressed the House was an acute lawyer, 
as he had shown by the analysis of the 
papers in his hand, as well as by the ques- 
tions which he had proposed in the Com- 
mittee upstairs ; but he had not exhibited 
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any of the judicial character which ought 
to be the attribute of a learned Gentleman, 
The Motion before the House was a direct 
censure upon the members of the Eeele. 
siastical Commission for not having ful. 
filled what the hon. Member supposed to 
be the intentions of an Act of Parliament; 
and the hon. Member said that he was 
prepared to support that vote of censure 
upon him (Mr. Goulburn) and his Col- 
leagues in the Commission, because the 
noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment would not promise to introduce 
some Bill which the hon. Member had 
recommended him to bring forward. For 
no other reason than that, the hon. Gen- 
tleman thought he was justified in passing 
a vote of censure upon a Commission which 
had literally and strictly fulfilled the pro- 
visions of an Act of Parliament. The 
hon. Member set himself up as a judge of 
what was the intention of the Act of Par- 
liament; but that was beside the question. 
The Commissioners were called upon sim- 
ply to fulfil the directions of the Act; but 
there were in that Commission persons as 
cognizant of the law, and as capable of 
construing an Act of Parliament, as the 
hon. Member; and, acting upon their ad- 
vice, the Commission had given effect to 
the law. The question raised was not, 
whether the constitution of the Commis- 
sion ought to be altered; but a direct at- 
tack was made upon the character of 
Commissioners who had applied themselves 
assiduously to the discharge of their duties 
without reward or remuneration, except 
that which was to be found in the satisfac- 
tion which was to be derived from carrying 
into effect the provisions of an Act of Par- 
liament, passed for the benefit of the mi- 
nistration of the Established Church in 
this country. After what had been stated 
by the right hon. Secretary for the Home 
Department, it would be idle to attempt to 
follow the hon. Member who had intro- 
duced the Motion. The hon. Member pos- 
sessed on this, as he did on a former occa- 
sion, a great advantage. If an hon. Mem- 
ber chose in private to go through the la- 
bour of analysing voluminous and compli- 
eated accounts extending from 1831 to 
1837, and again to 1843, with the view of 
drawing inferences from them prejudicial 
to the character of individuals, he defied 
any man, however ingenious, to overthrow 
the array of figures and facts thus pre- 
sented, with no other opportunity for ex- 
amining them than was afforded during 
the current debate. If, however, he might 
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judge of the hon. Member’s accuracy by 
that which he exhibited last Session, when 
he applied figures to another subject, he 
could not form a high estimate of it, for 
upon that occasion the hon. Member fell 
into gross inaccuracies with respect to 
figures, and seriously misunderstood the 
documents to which he referred, and which 
were, in some respects, the same as those 
to which he had that night directed his 
attention. The hon. Gentleman had espe- 
cially attacked the ecclesiastical portion of 
the Commission; and he (Mr. Goulburn) 
must say that, if ever there was an unjust 
attack made upon an individual, it was 
that which the hon. Member had directed 
against the Archbishop of Canterbury for 
his conduct on the original Commission of 
Inquiry. The hon. Member distinctly 
stated to the House that, when it was 
proposed to reduce the incomes of the bi- 
shops and archbishops, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury proposed that the reduction of 
the income of his see should not take place 
during his lifetime. Now, he could inform 
the hon. Member that the majority of the 
Commission came to the decision that with 
the see of Canterbury the reduction of in- 
come should be prospective, instead of im- 
mediate—a course which reformers on the 


hon. Member’s side of the House always 
maintained was the proper one to be taken, 
particularly with respect to the Church. 
The hon. Member also stated that the Bi- 
shop of Rochester received 3,700I. a year, 


in violation of the law. The hon. Mem- 
ber’s statement was no better founded with 
respect to the Bishop of Rochester than it 
was with respect to the Primate. The ob- 
ject of the Commission was that the smal- 
ler bishopries should no longer hold large 
preferments in commendam, as had here- 
tofore been the practice, in order to aug- 
ment the incomes of those sees. It was 
notorious the Bishop of Rochester was in 
possession of two preferments, namely, the 
deanery of Woodford, and the rectory of 
Bromley, which he surrendered in order to 
be placed on the same footing, as regarded 
income, as that on which his successor 
would stand. The question was, whether 
the Commissioners ought to be censured 
on account of defects in an Act of Parlia- 
ment? The hon. Member who spoke last 
was of opinion that they ought; but he 
was sure the House would take a different 
view of the case, and would not visit with 
censure men who had faithfully discharged 
their duty, because they had not fulfilled 
all the expectations which some hon. Gen- 
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tlemen entertained, not of what the Act of 
Parliament would effect, but of what it 
might be made to effect hereafter. As to 
the larger question of the origin and title 
of church property, the present was not 
the time to enter upon it. It was enough 
for him now to deprecate the course which 
the hon. Member had taken in attacking 
the character of the Commissioners, and 
to throw himself and the other Members 
of the Commission upon the justice of the 
House, conscious that they had faithfully 
discharged their duty, and fulfilled the 
provisions of the Act of Parliament. 

Mr. HEYWOOD suggested, that the dif- 
ficulty felt by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
might be obviated, if the hon. Member for 
Cockermouth would consent to a modifica- 
tion of the concluding part of his last resolu- 
tion. He believed that the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners had fully and fairly done 
their duty according to what they considered 
to be the construction of the Act. Many hon. 
Members would be enabled to support the 
resolutions if they were modified. Instead 
of the words, ‘‘ That the provisions of the 
Act 6 and 7 William IV., c. 77, so far as 
relates to episcopal incomes, have not been 
carried out according to the intentions of 
Parliament,”’ he would suggest the substi- 
tution of these words: ‘‘ That the provi- 
sions of the Statute 6 and 7 William IV., 
ce. 77, require the serious consideration and 
revision of Parliament.’’ If the hon. Mem- 
ber would consent to this alteration, he 
should be happy to vote for his resolu- 
tions. 

Mr, HORSMAN believed the authority 
upon which he had made the statement 
respecting the Bishop of Rochester could 
be relied on; but after what had passed he 
had not the slightest doubt that he had 
been misinformed; he therefore begged to 
retract the expression which he had ap- 
plied to the right rev. Prelate’s supposed 
conduct, and to express his sorrow for 
having used it. He felt strongly on this 
question, because he was impressed with 
the importance of having the ecclesiastical 
funds administered for religious purposes; 
and when he saw those funds squandered, 
as he maintained they had been by the 
Keclesiastical Conimissioners, he would not 
be deterred from denouncing the abuse by 
the imputation of being an enemy to the 
Church. The statement and Motion which 
he had made, appeared to have been much 
misunderstood. It was difficult to make a 
statement which consisted almost entirely 
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of figures interesting, and it was impossi- 
ble to render it interesting; and, on the 
other hand, it was very easy for any person 


possessing a fiftieth part of the ability of | 


the Home Secretary to mystify and con- 
fuse such a statement. The right hon. 
Baronet had very ingeniously placed the 
Motion in a false light; and the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, and 
the right hon. Gentleman who had last ad- 
dressed the House, as well as the hon. 
Member for Oxford, had adopted the con- 
struction which the right hon. Baronet had 
put upon it. He had not cast any reflec- 
tion on the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
for not doing what the Act of Parliament 
would not permit them to do, but for hav- 
ing done wrong in making payment in ex- 
cess in the eight different cases which he 
had mentioned in his opening speech. The 
returns to which he had referred were 
made by the Commissioners themselves to 
themselves, and therefore it was hard to 
blame him for using them. He must con- 
fess, that, speaking of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners as a public board, he 
thought they had not performed their duty 
in such a manner as to give general satis- 
faction to the public; and he was not singu- 
Jar in that opinion. The Board was com- 
posed of upwards of fifty individuals, com- 
prising many of the dignitaries of the 
Chureh ; and the opinion of the public 
was, that while they had limited the rights 
of patrons, and had imposed restrictions 
on the working clergy, when their own af- 
fairs had been concerned they had not 
adopted any measure which had not had 
the effect of increasing their own wealth, 
of augmenting their own power, and of 
adding to their own patronage. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Goulburn) 
had stated that, on a former occasion, he 
(Mr. Horsman) had made charges against 
the Commissioners which were founded on 
incorrect information. He (Mr. Horsman) 
must say, if such were the case, he was 
greatly surprised that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, or some other member of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission who occupied a 
seat in that House, had not at once risen 
to impugn his statements. He (Mr. 
Horsman) certainly thought it would have 
been more fair if the right hon. Gentleman 
had contradicted the statements at the 
time they were made, than to come for- 
ward now with a sweeping assertion that a 
speech which he (Mr. Horsman) made 
during the last Session of Parliament, six 
months ago, contained many inaccuracies, 
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which the right hon. Gentleman then 4]. 
lowed to pass without notice. The object 
| which he (Mr. Horsman) was desirous of 
accomplishing was to place the ecclesiastj. 
cal revenues under a better system of ad. 
ministration. He must express his gur. 
prise at the epithets which had been ap. 
plied by the right hon. Baronet the Home 
Secretary to Gentlemen who, in their en. 
deavours to effect this object, were onl 
carrying out the principles which that 
right hon. Gentleman himself professed 
before he came into office. If he (Mr, 
Horsman) could entertain any hope that 
Government would take up the subject, he 
would most willingly leave the matter in 
their hands, and would at once withdraw 
his Motion. He might add that he was 
quite ready to adopt the suggestion which 
had been made by the hon. Member for 
North Lancashire (Mr. Heywood). 

Sirk G. GREY observed, that the hon. 
| Gentleman had wholly misunderstood him. 
; What he (Sir G. Grey) had said two or 
three years ago referred exclusively to the 
constitution of the Commission. He had 
stated that he thought the constitution of 
the Commission required alteration. Since 
he had been in office, a Bill had been in- 
troduced with a view to effect that object ; 
a Committee of the House had been ap- 
pointed during the last Session to consider 
the matter; and he believed the hon. Mem- 
ber for Malton had given notice of a Motion 
for renewing that Committee. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, the hon. Men- 
| ber for Cockermouth (Mr. Horsman) seem- 
ed to think it extraordinary that on a for- 
mer occasion no hon. Gentleman had risen 
at the moment to correct the errors con- 
tained in the hon. Gentleman’s statements 
of figures. He might observe, that the 
hon. Gentleman had to-night reserved for 
his reply an entirely new set of statements, 
| to which, if they had been made at an 
earlier period of the evening, a satisfactory 
reply might have been given. 

Mr. BROTHERTON considered that 
| the House ought not to sanction the con- 
tinuance of any abuse in the administra- 
tion of the Ecclesiastical Commission; but 
he thought it was impossible for the House 
to affirm the resolutions of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cockermouth, unless they were as 
well acquainted with the subject as that 
hon. Gentleman. He (Mr. Brotherton) 
considered that the House ought not too 
hastily to pass a vote of censure upon the 
Commissioners, and he certainly could not 
give his support to the resolutions, 
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Mr. HORSMAN did not wish to press 


those portions of his resolutions which im- 
plied a censure upon the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. 

Mr. GLADSTONE considered it his 
imperative duty to object to the adoption 
of the change in these resolutions suggest- 
ed by the hon. Member for North Lanca- 
shire (Mr. Heywood). He did so on the 
ground that if that suggestion were adopt- 
ed, the question would assume a com- 
pletely new form. Ie also considered that 
the resolutions were objectionable on gene- 
ral principles; for they would pledge the 
House to an opinion respecting the revi- 
sion of the Ecclesiastical Commission, be- 
fore hon. Gentlemen had the slightest idea 
of the manner in which that revision was 
to be carried out. 

Previous question negatived on the two 
first resolutions. 

Dr. BOWRING moved that the words 
in the third resolution, ‘‘have not been 
carried out according to the intentions of 
Parliament,’’ be replaced by the words 
“require the consideration of Parlia- 
ment.” 

Mr. HORSMAN withdrew his resolu- 
tion, and the amended resolution was put 


as a substantive Motion, upon which the 
House divided: —Ayes 65; Noes 130: 
Majority 65. 

List of the Ayes. 
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Aglionby, H. A. 
Aleock, T’. 

Baines, M. T. 
Berkeley, hon. H. F. 
Berkeley, hon. G. F. 
Bright, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buxton, Sir E. N, 
Clay, J. 

Clay, Sir W. 
Cobden, R. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Duff, G. S. 

Daf, J. 

Dunean, G. 

Evans, J. 

Ewart, W. 

Fordyce, A. D. 
Forster, M. 
Gardner, R. 
Grattan, H, 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hardcastle, J. A. 
Hastie, A. 
Heywood, J. 
Hodges, ‘I’. 1’, 
Hume, J. 
Humphery, Ald, 
Keating, R. 

King, hon. P. J. L. 
Langston, J. H. 


M‘Gregor, J. 
Marshall, J. G. 
Martin, J. 
Matheson, Col. 
Mitchell, T, A. 
Moffatt, G. 


Molesworth, Sir W. 


Muntz, G. F. 
O’Connor, F. 
Pearson, C. 
Peto, S. M. 
Pilkington, J. 
Pinney, W. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
St. George C. 
Salway, Col. 
Scholefield, W. 
Seeley, C. 
Sidney, T. 
Smith, J. B. 
Spearman, H. J. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Tanecred, H. W. 
Tenison, E, K. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thompson, G. 
Thornely, T. 
Wakley, T. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Wawn, J. T. 


Williams, J. 
Wilson, M. 
Wood, W. P. 


Commissioners. 
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TELLERS, 
Horsman, E. 
Bowring, Dr. 


List of the Nors. 


Abdy, T. N. 

Acland, Sir T. D. 
Alexander, N. 
Bailey, J. 

Baillie, H. J. 
Baring, H. B. 
Baring, rt. hon. F, T. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Blackall, S. W. 
Bolling, W. 

Bourke, R. S. 
Bowles, Adm. 

Boyle, hon. Col. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Bremridge, R. 
Broadley, H. 
Brockman, E. D. 
Busfeild, W. 

Cabbell, B. B. 
Campbell, hon. W. F. 
Cardwell, E. 

Carter, J. B. 
Clements, hon. C. S. 
Clerk. rt. hon, Sir G. 
Clive, Visct. 


Cochrane, A.D. R.W.B, 


Codrington, Sir W. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Cubitt, W. 

Deering, J. 

Disraeli, B. 
Drummond, II. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, Sir D. 

Elliot, hon. J. E, 
Farrer, J. 

Ferguson, Sir R, A. 
Fitzroy, hon. II. 
Forbes, W. 

Fox, R. M. 

Freestun, Col. 
French, F, 

Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Gladstone, rt. hon. W. 
Glyn, G. C, 

Godson, R. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Grace, O. D. J. 
Greene, T. 

Grenfell, C. W. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Haggitt, F. R. 

Hall, Col. 


Hallyburton, Lord J. F. 


Harris, hon, Capt. 
Hay, Lord J. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Herbert, H. A. 
Herries, rt. hon. J. C. 
Hildyard, R. C. 
Hogg, Sir J. W. 
Hood, Sir A. 

Hope, Sir H. T. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 


Jervis, Sir J. 
Jervis, J. 

Keogh, W. 
Keppel, hon. G. T. 
Ker, R. 

Knox, Col. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H, 
Lewis, rt. hn. Sir T. F, 
Lewis, G. C. 
M‘Naghten, Sir E, 
M‘Tavish, C. C. 
Mahon, The O’Gorman 
Mahon, Visct. 
Maitland, T. 
Matheson, A. 
Maule, rt. hon. F, 
Monsell, W. 
Morgan, O. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Mulgrave, Ear! of 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Brien, J. 
O’Brien, Sir L. 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Packe, C. W. 
Paget, Lord C. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 

Peel, Col. 
Plowden, W. H. C. 
Prime, R. 
Raphael, A. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Ricardo, O. 
Robartes, T. J. A. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, F. C. H. 
Sandars, G. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smythe, hon. G. 
Somerville,rt.hn. Sir W. 
Stanley, hon. E, J. 
Stanley, F. 

Strutt, rt. hon. E, 
Stuart, H. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Turner, G. J. 
Urquhart, D. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Ward, H. G. 
Watkins, Col. L. 
Westhead, J. P. 
Willcox, B. M. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C, 
Wyld, J. 

Wyvill, M. 


TELLERS, 
Tufnell, H. 
Hill, Lord M. 


House adjourned at Eleven o’clock, 
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1123 Railways Bill. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, December 15, 1847. 


Mivnvutes.] Took the Oaths.—The Earl of Beverley. 
Pustic BiLis.—1* Public Works (Ireland). 
2® Crime and Outrage (Ireland); Railways. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Lord Farnham, and the Earls 
of Malmesbury, and St. Germans, from Suffolk, and se- 
veral other places, for the Imposition of Heavy Fines on 
all Roman Catholic Priests who shall Denounce Persons 
from the Altar.—By the Earl of Yarborough, and the 
Marquess of Lansdowne, from Southampton, and the 
Isle of Wight, for the Removal of Jewish Disabilities.— 
By the Marquess of Lansdowne, from the Board of Guar- 
dians of the Dungarvon Union, for the Repeal of the 
Irish Poor Laws.—From the University of Glasgow, for 
the Abolition of Tests in Scotch Universities. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND) BILL. 


The Marquess of LANSDOWNE moved 
the Second Reading of the Crime and Out- 
rage (Ireland) Bill, observing that he would 
reserve his explanation of the nature of 
the measure, and of the circumstances 
which had led to its introduction, until to- 
morrow. 

Bill read 2, and ordered to be com- 
mitted to-morrow. 


RAILWAYS BILL. 


Eart GRANVILLE rose to move the 
Second Reading of the Railways Bill. The 
noble Earl said that a question had arisen 
as to how far the expenditure required for 
the completion of railways had occasioned 
the recent commercial distress; but, with- 
out going into that question, he thought 
there could be no doubt that when com- 
mercial distress had set in, and when there 
was a scarcity of money, the competition 
of rival companies in the money market 
was likely to aggravate very considerably 
any pressure that might exist. The object 
of this Bill was to enable railway compa- 
nies, on application to the Railway Com- 
missioners, to obtain a warrant empower- 
ing them to extend the time for complet- 
ing their works for two years. The Bill 
also provided that, in assessing compensa- 
tion to the owners of land, regard should 
be had to any loss which they might sus- 
tain in consequence of such delay; and that 
new companies should not commence their 
works without the consent of three-fifths 
of the shareholders. 

Lorp STANLEY considered that the 
object proposed to be attained by this Bill 
was a good one—that object being that, 
where the expenditure of a very large 
amount of capital upon railway works had 
been sanctioned by the carelessness of 
Parliament, the period for such expendi- 
ture might be spread over a considerable 
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period of time. But though he approved 
the principle of the Bill, he entertained 
some objections to the mode in which it 
was proposed to carry it into effect. Many 
noble Lords might be aware that, during 
the construction of a railway, not only 
were persons possessing property in the 
vicinity of the works subjected to great 
annoyance and inconvenience, but a most 
demoralising influence was produced upon 
the neighbouring population; and he con- 
sidered that the longer the time they al- 
lowed for the completion of railway works, 
the greater would be that annoyance to 
landlords, and the more serious the demo- 
ralisation of the labourers. In case of the 
construction of a railway in an agricultural 
district, the plan of cultivation to be adopt- 
ed must depend in a great measure on the 
completion of the works; and if the com- 
pletion of railways was to be deferred for 
a period of three, or four, or five years, 
an almost entire stop must be put to the 
progress of agricultural improvement dur- 
ing that period in many districts. It ap- 
peared to him that the object contemplated 
by the Government might be very gener- 
ally effected if they gave to the Railway 
Board the power, not of extending the 
whole period during which the works should 
be in progress, but of suspending, for a 
given period, the time at which the works 
should be commenced. He considered that, 
instead of allowing the railway companies 
additional time for the completion of their 
lines, the Railway Board should be em- 
powered to say to the proprietors and oc- 
cupiers of land, ‘* You shall be secure from 
any interruption for the next two years, 
for, until the expiration of that time, the 
powers conferred by Parliament on such a 
railway company shall not be exercised.” 
He (Lord Stanley) must say that he thought, 
in the case of railway companies who had 
obtained Acts of Parliament, but who had 
not yet entered into contracts for any part 
of their works, the restrictions imposed by 
this Bill were not quite so stringent as had 
been represented. The Bill did not re- 
quire the consent of three-fifths of the 
shareholders in any company before the 
works were commenced, but only the con- 
sent of three-fifths of the whole number of 
shareholders who sent answers to the ap- 
plications for their consent ; so that a com- 
pany might be enabled to go on with its 
works, though only one-fifth of the whole 
number of shareholders might give their 
assent to such a course. He thought it 
would be much better to require that be- 
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fore any new railway was commenced, 
the consent, not of three-fifths of the pro- 
prietors who sent answers, but of a ma- 
jority of the shareholders, should be ob- 
tained. 

Lord MONTEAGLE concurred in the 
suggestions of the noble Lord, more espe- 
cially in that relating to the expediency of 
having the consent of a majority of the 
shareholders in the case alluded to. He 
regretted to hear something like a degree 
of doubt thrown out as to whether the ex- 
tent of railway speculation had or had not 
contributed to the commercial pressure, 
for he had thought it had been admitted, 
almost universally, that the enormous 
amount of capital invested in railways had 
been one of the most prominent causes of 
that pressure. It appeared to him that 
what they were now doing by the present 
Bill was shutting the stable door after the 
steed had gone. He gave notice that at a 
future opportunity he would, unless the 
subject was taken up by some other Peer, 
introduce, with a view of correcting some 
of the evils consequent on mismanagement 
in railway affairs, a Bill to provide for the 
effectual audit of railway accounts, giving 
to a certain proportion of the shareholders 
in any company, when the accounts were 
submitted to them, a right to apply to the 
Railway Commissioners for the appoint- 
ment of an authoritative and impartial 
auditor. 


Eart GRANVILLE assured the no- 
ble Lord (Lord Stanley) that his sug- 
gestions would be taken into considera- 
tion, 


Bill read 22, 
House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, December 15, 1847. 


Minures.] Punic Brnis.—3° and passed :—Public Works 
(Ireland), 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By several hon. Members, from 
& great number of places, for and against the Removal 
of Jewish Disabilities—By Mr. Scholefield, from Bir- 
mingham, against the Roman Catholic Charitable 
Trusts Bill.—By Captain Harris, and Sir W. Heath- 
cote, from Southampton, and Mr. Seymer, from Lyme 
Regis, for Inquiry into the Conduct of the Roman Ca- 
tholie Clergy (Ireland).—By Sir R. H. Inglis, from Mem- 
bers of the Grand Protestant Associations of Loyal Orange- 
men of Norwich and Ashton-under-Lyne, for Inquiry in- 
to the Conduct of the Roman Catholic Clergy (Ireland), 
and against the Roman Catholic Relief Bill.—By Mr. 
Greenall, from London, Mr. W. Long, from Trowbridge, 
and Mr. Ricardo, from Middlesex, for Inquiry into the 
Case of the Rajah of Sattara.—By Messrs. Hutt, Vivian, 
and Lewis, from several places, for a Superannuation 
Fund for Poor Law Officers, 
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PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. FRENCH moved the Third Read- 
ing of the Public Works (Ireland) Bill. 

The Eartof LINCOLN wished to know 
whether the Government approved the pro- 
visions of this Bill, and considered them 
likely to effect the very desirable object of 
completing many of the public works which 
had been commenced. It seemed to be a 
Bill which the Government should have in- 
troduced and made themselves responsible 
for. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER, when applied to by a deputation 
of Irish Members, had stated that the Go- 
vernment were not prepared to borrow 
money for completing these works, but 
were ready, as repayments were made for 
former advances, to lend the money again 
to enable the Irish counties to finish the 
works. He was then asked, whether 
there would be any objection to a Bill to 
enable the counties to go on with the works, 
and whether the Government would bring 
it in? He undertook that the Government 
should see that the Bill was properly drawn, 
and it had been carefully looked through 
by the Solicitor for the Irish Office, and 
by the Solicitor General for Ireland; but 
he must confess that he was anxious, as 
so much reproach had been cast upon Ire- 
land for asking money from this country, 
that in this case the Irish Gentlemen should 
have the credit of introducing a measure 
under which money to be raised by them- 
selves was to be spent on the works in 
question. 

Mason BLACKALL would not have 
objected to that if the Irish Gentlemen 
had had the credit of introducing the ori- 
ginal measure, and deciding on the works 
to be selected and undertaken, and on the 
mode of carrying them on; but, as the 
Government had the discredit of having 
spoiled the roads, they might take upon 
themselves the task of finishing them. If 
it was intended to be left to counties now 
impoverished to raise the requisite funds, 
the country would be deprived of the means 
of communication this winter. 

Bill read a third time and passed. 


COMMERCIAL DISTRESS — NOMINATION 
OF COMMITTEE. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER, in rising to move the first name 
on the Committee on Commercial Distress, 
which happened, he said, as was usual, to 
be his own, he wished to make a few ob- 
servations in consequence of what had been 
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said on a former night on the subject of 
the composition of the Committee. The 
House had already decided that the Com- 
mittee should consist of 26 members, and 
the question now before the House was, 
who those 26 members should be. Obser- 
vations had been made as to the omission 
of certain names from the list which he 
had proposed. Several hon. Gentlemen 
were of opinion that other hon. Members 
than those whom he had selected ought 
to be on the Committee. He hoped he 
should be acquitted by those hon. Gentle- 
men whose names had been suggested, of 
any want of respect or courtesy in not 
having proposed them as members of the 
Committee. He had not willingly or know- 
ingly omitted any name which in the dis- 
charge of his duty he felt he ought to have 
selected. With regard to the composition 
of a Committee of this kind, he agreed 
that every class of opinion on the subject 
with which the Committee had to deal, 
ought, as far as practicable, to be repre- 
sented. The suggestions, however, that 
had been made, must, when stated, appear 
to the House perfectly impracticable. It 
had been said that there ought to bea 
larger number of Scotch representatives, 
and a larger number of Irish representa- 


tives; that the metropolitan boroughs and 
the manufacturing districts ought to be 
more fully represented; that more Members 
who were themselves employers of labour 
ought to be on the Committee; and that 
the East India interest and the West India 
interest ought also to be more fully repre- 


sented. Now, it must be obvious, that 
if this principle were to be adopted, it 
would be impossible to form a Committee 
unless its numbers were greatly increased 
beyond what the House had already deter- 
mined it should be. It was his opinion that 
the object of having every case and every 
view of the subject fully placed before 
them, would be better attained by calling 
parties before the Committee who entertain- 
ed those various opinions, and examining 
them in regard to the particular views they 
entertained upon the subject of inquiry. 
He perfectly well remembered that there 
appeared before the Committee of 1841 
two gentlemen who were deputed by the 
Chamber of Commerce at Manchester to 
attend and represent the opinions which 
that body entertained. The same course 
was adopted by other large mercantile in- 
terests in different parts of the coun- 
try. It was the best mode of eliciting 
different opinions; and he was quite sure 
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that there would be no disposition on 
the part of the Committee now about 
to be nominated to exclude witnesses of 
any description. The most important ob. 
ject in naming the Committee was to select 
men of experience and judgment, in order 
that they might be able to form a sound 
and impartial opinion upon the evidence 
adduced before them. Although he could 
conceive this to be in no respect a party 
question, yet from the known and commonly 
recognised composition of parties in that 
House, he believed that party considera- 
tions afforded in some measure a clue as 
to the persons to be appointed on a 
Committee of this nature; and that by 
common consent, certain persons who were 
amongst the most prominent Members on 
either side, would be those to be selected to 
constitute such a Committee. He had taken 
a few leading Members of the Government, 
a few leading Members of the late Govern- 
ment, and a few leading Members from 
among those Gentlemen who, when their 
time came, would in all probability hold 
prominent positions in the next Govern- 
ment. He had proposed three Members 
of the present Cabinet, whose especial du- 
ties were concerned in the finance and 
trade of the country—he meant the First 
Lord of the Treasury, the President of the 
Board of Trade, and himself. His noble 
Friend opposite (Lord G. Bentinck) pro- 
posed to leave out the name of the Minis- 
ter whose especial duty it was to represent 
the trade of the country. He did not 
think he should have properly discharged 
his duty if he had not proposed to insert 
on this Committee Lord John Russell, Mr. 
Labouchere, and himself. He had also 
proposed to insert three Members of the 
late Government—Sir Robert Peel, Mr. 
Goulburn, and Sir James Graham, all of 
whom were members of the Committee of 
1841. He had also placed on the Com- 
mittee the names of three Gentlemen who, 
as he had already said, would, when their 
time came, probably occupy high office in 
some future Government—he meant Lord 
George Bentinck, Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. 
Herries. He did not, in this respect, 
think that any one could find fault 
with the selection he had made. There 
were Gentlemen representing the past, the 
present, and the future Government of the 
country. He now came to the opinion ex- 
pressed by his hon. Friend the Member for 
the North Riding of Yorkshire, that all 
classes of opinion on the subject of the 
currency ought to be fairly represented in 
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the Committee. He agreed with his hon. 
Friend, and he believed he had put on the 
Committee men of every variety of opinion 
on that subject. He would point out how 
far this object had been effected. Taking 
the extreme opinions on the Bill of 1844, 
namely, those who advocated an inconver- 
tible and depreciated paper currency, on 
the one hand, and those who supported the 
utmost restriction imposed by the Act of 
1844, on the other, he would mention, as 
the representative of the former opinion, 
Mr. Spooner, who certainly entertained 
opinions as far removed from the Bank 
Charter Act of 1844 as possible. Then 
his hon. Friend the Member for the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, besides going great 
lengths as to the issue of paper, represented 
an opinion favourable to the establishment 
of a silver standard, or a double standard of 
gold and silver. Next, there was Mr. 
Hume, who represented the Scotch sys- 
tem, or what was called the free-trade sys- 
tem of banking. That opinion prevailed 
in Scotland, and was advocated by many 
Gentlemen on the discussion of the Bill of 
1844. Another opinion on the subject of 
the currency, which had been expressed in 
that House, was that which advocated 
the issue of ll. bank notes. His hon. 


Friend (Mr. Hume) had put on the 
Votes a resolution containing the opin- 
ion that the issuing of 1/. notes was as 


safe as the issuing of 51. notes. In point 
of fact, there were two hon. Gentlemen 
whose names he had proposed who were 
the advocates of 1/7. notes. Then there 
was another and more modified opinion, 
namely, that the mere convertibility of pa- 
per was a sufficient protection against any 
over issues, and that the Bill of 1819 was 
quite sufficient without the Bill of 1844. 
That opinion was represented by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Stamford; 
and he believed it was also the opinion of 
the noble Lord the Member for Lynn. 
Lastly, an opinion had been constantly ex- 
pressed, not only last Session, but also 
this year, that even if the Bill of 1844 
were maintained, still there ought to be in- 
troduced a power enabling the Government 
from time to time to relax the restrictive 
provisions of that Bill. This opinion had 
been expressed by the hon. Member for 
Kendal, and by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Huntingdon, both of whose 
names were put upon the Committee. He 
was not aware of any other diversity of 
opinion on the subject of the currency than 
what he had enumerated. Those opinions 
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ranged from the extreme points of an in- 
convertible and depreciated paper currency 
to a currency based upon bullion as pro- 
vided by the Act of 1844. Now, all the 
names he had mentioned were proposed to 
be put upon this Committee. He believed 
that the Committee embraced persons who 
fairly and fully represented every possible 
shade of opinion upon the subject. He 
would briefly allude to one or two other 
points. It had been said that Scotland 
was not fairly represented in the Commit- 
tee. Now, he himself did not attach much 
importance to having members from par- 
ticular places, provided all the different 
opinions were represented in the Commit- 
tee. But it was well known that Mr. Hume 
entertained strong opinions upon the sub- 
ject, and the resolutions of which he had 
given notice fully represented the opinions 
entertained by the bankers of Scotland. 
But the question essentially was, whether 
there should be an issue of notes beyond a 
certain amount, without being based on a 
deposit of bullion? The question was 
essentially the same in all three countries. 
There was, however, some difference of 
opinion in Scotland between different 
classes of banks; and in order that there 
should be no complaint on the part of 
Scotland, he had proposed the name of 
a gentleman, Mr. Home Drummond, who 
was a director of one of the chartered 
banks in Scotland. In respect to Ireland, 
he had proposed the name of Mr. Ten- 
nent, the Member for Belfast. There 
were six banks of issue in Ireland, 
three of which were in Belfast, and five 
out of the six had a direct interest in 
Belfast; he thought, therefore, that it was 
very proper the Member for that town 
should be a member of the Committee. It 
had been objected, among other things, that 
the West Riding of Yorkshire was over- 
represented in the Committee. Now, it 
so happened that he was connected with 
that riding; but holding the responsible 
situation which he held, he could not at- 
tribute his place in the Committee to any 
connexion with the West Riding; as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer he should be 
on the Committee, whether he sat for a 
borough in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
or for any borough in any other part of Her 
Majesty’s dominions. He had put the 
name of Mr. Cobden on the Committee 
without the slightest reference to his being 
a Member for the West Riding; but be- 
cause that Gentleman evinced considerable 
knowledge of the subject in his evidence be- 
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fore the Committee of 1841, and also because 
he believed the hon. Member to be a most 
able man upon all matters connected with 
the trade and commerce of this country, 
and that he was an enlightened represen- 
tative of the great manufacturing interests 
of the country. He did not think it was 
any disqualification that Mr. Cobden was 
no longer connected with trade. What was 
wanted on the part of the Committee was a 
practical knowledge and an experience of 
trade; and he did not think men were the 
less qualified to come to a sound opinion 
on any subject when that opinion was not 
likely to be warped by their own individual 
interests. There was one Gentleman con- 
nected with the West Riding, to whom he 
could not help alluding, he -meant Mr. 
Beckett, the Member for Leeds. That 
Gentleman represented the largest ma- 
nufacturing town in the West Riding, and 
was at the head of one of the best conduct- 
ed banks in the country. He did not know 
of any bank which, during the period of 
commercial distress, extended greater as- 
sistance to the trading interests than the 
Leeds bank. The name of Alderman 
Thompson was also on the proposed Com- 
mittee. That Gentleman was a Bank Di- 
rector, and an employer of labour to a large 
extent, and was in every respect a proper 
person to be on the Committee. But those 
hon. Members who complained that a suffi- 
cient number of persons were not on the 
Committee who employed labour, must have 
overlooked the names of Mr. Hudson and 
Mr. Glyn. Those Gentlemen were con- 
nected with some of the greatest railways 
in the country, and employed more work- 
men than half a dozen manufactories put 
together. Since, too, much of the com- 
mercial distress had been attributed to the 
large investments of capital in railroads, 
he thought it was perfectly fair that those 
Gentlemen should be on the Committee. 
He would not go any further in analysing 
the Committee. He hoped, that if the 
House considered he had constructed the 
Committee on a sound principle, he should 
be spared discussing the propriety of pro- 
posing particular names. He would now 
state what he thought would be the exact 
character of the Committee which he had 
selected. In the first place, he should pro- 
pose that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Portsmouth should be the 
Chairman of the Committee. He thought 


no choice could be more palatable to the 
House. His speech in the latediscussion was 
described as a debate in itself, and he did 
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not think any Gentleman could preside over 
the Committee more satisfactorily to the 
whole House than his right hon. Friend, 
He would now read over the names of the 
Committee as proposed by him, distinguish. 
ing those who had expressed an opinion 
favourable to the Bill of 1844; those who 
had opposed that Bill, or had expressed a 
qualifying opinion respecting it; and those 
who had delivered no opinion at all on the 
subject. According to this view, he con- 
sidered there were nine Members who would 
in all probability support the Bill—namely, 
himself, Sir R. Peel, Lord J. Russell, Mr, 
Goulburn, Mr. Labouchere, Sir James 
Graham, Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Ricardo, and 
Sir W. Clay. There were ten Members 
whose opinions were unfavourable to the 
Bill, namely, Lord G. Bentinck, Mr. 
Herries, Mr. Alderman Thompson, Mr. T, 
Baring, Mr. Spooner, Mr. Cayley, Mr. 
Hudson, Mr. Hume, Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. 
J. Wilson. There were six Gentlemen 
who had not expressed any opinion one way 
or the other on the question, namely, Mr. 
Cobden, Mr. W. Beckett, Mr. Glyn, Mr. 
Thornely, Mr. Home Drummond, and Mr. 
Tennent. These six were in the position 
of impartial persons, having given no re- 
corded opinion either for or against the 
Bill. In this statement of the case, he 
should be in a minority of one—nine Mem- 
bers of the Committee being supporters of 
the Bill, ten adverse to it, six not having 
expressed any opinion on it one way or the 
other, and the remaining one Member being 
the Chairman. He would now consider 
what would be the predominant opinion of 
the Committee as proposed by the noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn. Mr. Francis 
Baring would be the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee as before. There would remain, 
also, the six Gentlemen, who, having ex- 
pressed no opinion one way or the other, 
might be considered impartial men. The 
remaining Members of the Committee 
would then stand thus :—The supporters 
of the Bill would be himself, Sir R. Peel, 
Lord J. Russell, Mr. Goulburn, and Sir J. 
Graham—five Members. Those who had 
expressed an opinion adverse to the Bill, 
would be Lord G. Bentinck, Mr. Herries, 
Mr. Alderman Thompson, Mr. T. Baring, 
Mr. Spooner, Mr. Cayley, Mr. Hudson, 
Mr. Hume, Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. J. Wil- 
son; and should the noble Lord succeed in 
his Motion for substituting Members for 
those he had proposed, then Mr. Hastie 
and Mr. Henley would strengthen the noble 
Lord’s proportion of the Committee, and 
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give him an absolute majority of seven 
among those Members whose opinions were 
pledged. The hon. Member for the city 
of London (Mr. Pattison) had not positively 
declared his opinion; but he believed, that 
it was not very favourable to the provisions 
of the Bill of 1844. [Mr. Parrison: 
Hear!] His hon. Friend said ‘“ Hear.”’ 
He presumed from that cheer that he was 
unfavourable to the Bill; and the hon. 
Member for South Lancashire (Mr. W. 
Brown) had last year made a proposal 
inconsistent with the Act of 1844. Very 
well, then the result would be that 
the Committee, if constituted according to 
the proposal of the noble Lord, would con- 
sist of five persons in support of the Bill, 
and fourteen against it. Now he would 
appeal to the House whether that was any- 
thing like an approach to a fair Commit- 
tee? He did think, that, as the Committee 
he had proposed would give a majority of 
one against him amongst those Members of 
it who were pledged to their opinions, with- 
out taking into account those whose opin- 
ions were perfectly free, it could not be said 
that it was a packed Committee, or that a 
Committee could be constituted which was 
more likely to form a fair and an impartial 
judgment on the subject submitted to them. 
He wished to say one word more. Two 
hon. Gentlemen whom he had nominated 
had expressed a wish not to serve on the 
Committee—Mr. Herries and Mr. Hume. 
He should be extremely sorry if those two 
hon. Members should not consent to be on 
the Committee. He said this solely on 
public grounds, because everybody knew 
the intelligence, acuteness, and long ex- 
perience of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Stamford (Mr. Herries); and 
the same might be said of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose. No person had for so 
many years as that hon. Gentleman taken 
an interest not only in this particular ques- 
tion, but in all questions connected with 
the trade and commerce of the country. 
That hon. Member was on the Committee 
of 1840 and 1841; and no Member dis- 
played greater patience or industry in the 
examination of witnesses than did that hon. 
Gentleman, not merely in support of his 
own views, but for the purpose of drawing 
forth every description of information upon 
the subject referred to the consideration of 
the Committee. It would, therefore, in his 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s) opin- 
ion, be a great public disadvantage if those 
two Gentlemen should decline to serve on 
this Committee. He considered that all 
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of them had upon so vital a question a 
great public duty to perform; he therefore 
confidently hoped that neither of those hon. 
Members would decline to serve. Should 
the hon. Member for Montrose, however, 
persist in his intention not to be on the 
Committee, then it was intended by the 
hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. Wakley) 
to propose that Mr. Muntz should be ap- 
pointed in his stead. All he could say was, 
that he should be extremely glad to add 
the name of that hon. Gentleman to the 
Committee. The only objection he should 
have to substituting Mr. Muntz for Mr. 
Hume was, that Mr. Hume, being an advo- 
cate of free trade in banking, would be a 
better representative of the bankers of 
Scotland than the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham. It would not be fair to consti- 
tute such a Committee as that proposed by 
his noble Friend the Member for Lynn, and 
therefore he would oppose any alteration in 
the list he (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) had offered to the House, with the 
exception of substituting one name in the 
place of that of the hon. Member for 
Montrose, if he should decline to serve. 
After what he had said, he hoped that 
impartial people would not think that 
he had proposed a very unfair Committee. 
It was painful to him to omit the name 
of any Member who was anxious to serve 
on the Committee; but he had discharged 
his duty to the best of his judgment. 

Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND said, he 
knew not if the selection of the Committee 
would or would not please the Members of 
the past, the present, and the future Go- 
vernment of the country; but supposing 
that it would, he could not but recollect 
there was a fourth party whom it behoved 
to pay some attention to the subject—he 
meant the House of Commons. He thought 
the House should first decide what were its 
objects in appointing the Committee, and 
next whether the Committee so appointed 
were a fit instrument for carrying their in- 
tentions into effect. Before he went fur- 
ther, he must allude to the observations 
made by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
below him, to the effect that the appoint- 
ment and result of this Committee was 
looked to with considerable anxiety by a 
large body of suffering tradesmen through- 
out the country. He, with every other 
Gentleman in that House, felt exceeding 
regret that such should be the condition of 
so large a class of the community; but at 
the same time he was sure that no one 
could render them a better service than to 
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convince them that to look for any relief or 
alleviation of their sufferings to any Com- 
mittee, or to any report of a Committee, 
was a perfect delusion; and that it was im- 
possible for either relief or alleviation to 
come from such a source. He could not 
understand the principle on which it was 
proposed this Committee should be ap- 
pointed. Sometimes it appeared to be geo- 
graphical, and that a certain number of 
Members were to be appointed from Scot- 
land, a certain number from Ireland, and 
so many from the north, south, east, and 
west of England. At another time it was 
proposed to represent interests; that there 
should be some of the great manufacturing 
interests, some to represent those of agri- 
culture, others banking, and so on. But 
he did not clearly see what advantage this 
would produce. If the great manufactur- 
ing interests were summoned, all the Gen- 
tlemen representing them could do was to 
tell the House they were in great distress 
—that they had bought dear and must sell 
cheap—and that their money was gone. 
Everybody knew that already. He was 


quite at a loss to understand how the 
House could be much benefited by this. 
The question for the House to consider 
was, what they wanted to do in appoint- 


ing this Committee. Did they want to get 
rid of this dull uninteresting debate by 
shutting into a room upstairs every Gentle- 
man who troubled them with his opinion 
on the subject ? If that were their object, 
he thought the House had not acted un- 


wisely in the course they had pursued. But | 


if the representatives of various opinions 
were to be summoned to serve upon it, he 
would just suggest that the larger the 
Committee the more discordant it would 
be. If it were their object that any prac- 
tical suggestion should be made, it ap- 
peared to him the very essence of the 
Committee that they should at first all be 
agreed on the nature of the subject to 
which they were about to apply themselves. 
Suppose the House in its wisdom decided 
on appointing a Committee to ascertain 
the extent of railways at present in exist- 
ence throughout the country, and that half 
a dozen hon. Members were, in obedience 
to its mandate, to start on the expedition, 
what would be the result if some two or 
three of them, on coming to the first line 
of rails, were to take a foot-rule out of 
their pockets and proceed to measure with 
it, and that all the other gentlemen ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Oh, that won’t do; you are 
using the old foot-rule, with which you 
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measured turnpike roads and footpaths 
under the old regime. It won’t answer 
now. You must have an expanding rule 
to measure railways.’’ There might be 
gentlemen who would propose a measure 
of length (as Mr. Cobbett did once), to be 
determined by the vibrations of a pendu- 
lum of a certain length and weight, and at 
a certain temperature, according to the 
chord of the are it described; and this 
might excite much laughter and ridicule, 
and be called most visionary, as it was at 
the time. Their opponents would assert, 
‘** Everybody knows what a foot-rule is— 
it is twelve inches.” ‘‘ But what is an 
inch?” “ Oh, it is three barleycorns,” 
The House will perceive that until these 
Gentlemen were agreed on what the rule 
should be, it was impossible for them to 
make any report on the length of the rail- 
ways in that country. Let them suppose, 
again, that they appointed a Committee to 
inquire into the quantity of corn imported 
into the country under the new law, and 
that they proceeded to calculate it accor- 
ding to the old measures. What would be 
the result if they were met by the cry, 
““Oh, these are the old measures—you 
must have free trade in bushels as you 
have it in corn—you cannot measure by 
the small bushels that did when you only 
had a home trade.’’ They must go back, 
in fact, to the old theory, and must pro- 
ceed to take a fixed measure of quantity to 
measure corn and everything else capable 
of being measured with accuracy; and un- 
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less the Committee were decided on this 
| point, it was quite evident they could not 
| proceed to any report at all. They had all 
‘heard of the rise and fall in prices. Did 
/not those very words refer to a fixed stan- 
‘dard, not to one which was moveable, and 
which rose and fell with the thing to be es- 
timated? As in the case of the pendulum, 
‘they had got to another measure, which 
was a measure of a certain diameter and 
| height—which, filled with water at a fixed 
| temperature, was called a pound, and was 
the measure of all weights—the measure 
by which the mass of all the lead, iron, 
gold, copper, &c.. in the empire was deter- 
mined. And now they came to the last 
point. What the House wanted was a 
fixed measure of values. They had al- 
ready got that fixed measure, because all 
mankind having agreed to.trade by weight, 
in their fixed pound of gold they had that 
by which they could measure all their re- 
lations with other countries. The pound 





of gold was fixed, and gold was the metal 
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by which alone all the nations of the world 
settled their different accounts, and which 
the State took and stamped in pounds, or 
aliquot parts of pounds, so as to provide us 
with the standard by which everything else 
was measured. There was no meaning 
whatever in the words “ high”’ or “ low,”’ 
“cheap” or ‘‘ dear,”’ save in reference to 
these stamped and fixed pieces of gold. 
He must, before he sat down, warn the 
House against being led away by another 
delusion that existed respecting free trade 
inbanking. Banking was free as air. The 
only thing that was not free was the privi- 
lege of making and issuing paper money. 
The whole demand that Scotland made 
was to have that power, and to be at 
liberty to coin as much paper money as 
was required. He did not think the opin- 
ions of what was called the Birmingham 
school were incompatible with what he had 
stated; but the only advantage of the 
principle he advocated would have been 
that it would, at the time, have liberated a 
considerable quantity of capital; and the 
same effect would have been produced by 
the system of the hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
This would have been the whole of the be- 
nefit to be expected from these principles, 
if carried into effect; but it was a delusion 


to suppose that any alteration whatever of 
system or systems could permanently pre- 


vent commercial crises. The House must 
rest certain, and receive it as a fixed com- 
mercial law, that whenever and wherever 
the price of money was as low in trade as 
it was in the public funds, over-trading 
would go on, and commercial crises and 
difficulties would follow. He concluded, 
as he began, by asking the House—what 
did they want? If it were to get rid of 
what, he confessed, was an exceedingly 
dull subject, which, like political economy, 
was very uninteresting, but at the same 
time very useful, they could not have done 
better than in taking the course they had 
adopted; but if it were their intention that 
any practical result should follow from the 
appointment of the Committee, let them 
see that the persons appointed to it were 
agreed on those principles which were the 
ABC of the whole question. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE quite agreed 
with the hon. Gentleman who spoke last, 
that if the House wanted to get rid of the 
question, they could not do better than 
lock the twenty-six Gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee in a room upstairs. The House 
seemed to him to be enacting a scene from 


Much Ado about Nothing; for if any hon. 
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Member was weak enough to suppose that 
anything would result from the Commit- 
tee, there was not, he believed, a single 
man out of doors, even among the working 
classes, who was at all interested in the re- 
port; forif there was one fact more clearly 
laid down and demonstrated than another, 
in the very clever speech of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth, it was 
the total inutility of any Committee at all. 
The right hon. Baronet entered into the 
whole history of every Committee that sat 
on the question, and had told them there 
were no less than 15,000 questions and 
answers in evidence before them. If any 
hon. Member would turn back, and look at 
those answers, he would see that some of 
them, especially those of Mr. Jones Loyd, 
were essays on banking in themselves. 
Every one knew the appointment of the 
Committee was nothing more nor less than 
a mere pretext to shelve the question. 
While the commercial world out of doors 
were looking for some expressed opinion 
from the Government, assisted by the right 
hon. Baronet, who had kindly thrown his 
shield over them for the occasion—they 
were about to send twenty-six unhappy 
Gentlemen upstairs to be locked up ina 
room, and at the end of two years pro- 
bably they might publish some four or five 
volumes of a report, and the public would 
be just as wise as ever. It was quite true 
he had voted for this Committee; but he 
was not at all aware at the time that he 
was voting for the appointment of these 
Gentlemen. The fact was, he had been 
so much led away by the clever and bril- 
liant speech of the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
R. Peel), that he would on the instant have 
followed him anywhere. But reasoning 
calmly and quietly over the matter next 
morning, and seeing the upshot of the de- 
bate, and that it had all ended in the ap- 
pointment of this Committee, his views 
were altered, and he greatly regretted he 
had not followed the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Lynn (Lord G. Bentinck) into the 
other gallery, because he now thought the 
House would have exercised a sounder dis- 
cretion, and have given greater satisfac- 
tion to the public, if they had entered into 
the subject in a Committee of the whole 
House. He had no criticisms to offer on 
the nomination of Gentlemen to serve on the 
Committee; but he maintained, that if they 
wished to get a fair judgment on the Act 
of 1844, it would have been better to have 
selected twenty-six Gentlemen who had 
not expressed any opinion on the subject, 
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and who would be much more likely to 
arrive at a clear conclusion if they had 
never read any books or pamphlets about 
it. As it was now constituted, every hon. 
Member would be busy fighting for his own 
theory; and it was nonsense to suppose the 
Committee would have any weight with the 
public out of doors. The public knew, in 
fact, that the appointment was merely 
made to shelve the question. Although he 
knew it was perfectly useless to do so, he 
meant to propose an Amendment to the 
nomination of the Committee. As far as 
in him lay, he would endeavour to do that 
justice to Ireland of which they heard so 
much from some hon. Members in the 
House. When an hon. Member from that 
country displayed so great a talent for 
business, and so great a knowledge of this 
subject, as the hon. Member for Dublin 
(Mr. Reynolds), it was not fair he should 
be omitted from the Committee; and he 
would propose, therefore, that the hon. 
Gentleman’s name be added to it, in place 
of the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Hume), and would certainly divide the 
House upon the question. He entertained 


the greatest respect for the business capa- 
city of the hon. Member (Mr. Hume), and 


no one could more highly estimate his ser- 
vices; but that hon. Gentleman had con- 
fessed to him in private his belief that the 
Committee would be quite futile. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving that the 
name of Mr. Reynolds be substituted for 
that of Mr. Hume. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE concurred in a 
great deal that had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Middlesex. Looking at the 
question in a practical point of view, he 
considered that the alterations proposed by 
the noble Lord beside. him and the hon. 
Member for Finsbury were requisite to en- 
sure a due investigation of the effect of the 
Act of 1844 upon prices in this country. 
He (Mr. Newdegate) had asked the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
in 1844 what would be the effect of that 
Act; but though the answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman was perfectly courteous, 
it told him nothing, which induced him (Mr. 
Newdegate) to come to the conclusion that 
the right hon. Gentleman had not made up 
his mind upon the subject of his own mea- 
sure, and that he scarcely contemplated its 
result. He (Mr. Newdegate) was most 
anxious, therefore, for an impartial Com- 
mittee on the present occasion. The mis- 
fortune attending former Committees was, 
that they one and all approached the ques- 
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tion for examination with a strong bias, 
He trusted that it was not now about to be 
shelved by the appointment of a Commit. 
tee with a similar view, who would evade 
the great practical point at issue—namely, 
the effect of the Bill upon prices. Some 
of the hon. Gentlemen proposed were cer. 
tainly men of great experience; but the 
hon. Member for Birmingham was largely 
connected with the home and foreign trade 
and manufactures of the country, while the 
hon. Member for Dublin had a practical 
knowledge of the effect of the Act of 1844 
in Ireland; and, therefore, their exclusion 
was not only to be regretted, but was un- 
justifiable. Then, with all possible respect 
for the hon, and learned Member for Liver- 
pool, he could not conceal from the House 
the fact that the hon. Member for South 
Lancashire had a larger practical know- 
ledge of the operation of that measure upon 
the trade of the country; while, as regard- 
ed the hon. Member for Stoke-upon-Trent, 
all he should say was, that there were so 
many persons entertaining the opinions of 
that hon. Member already on the Commit- 
tee that few would deny the substitution of 
the name of the hon. Member for Oxford- 
shire would be for the general advantage, 
It was the same with respect to the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets. In his opinion, the names proposed 
to be substituted by his noble Friend and 
the other hon. Members would give more 
confidence in the Committee to the country 
at large than was likely to be given if they 
stood as proposed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; and he trusted, therefore, that 
the right hon. Gentleman would not oppose 
the change sought to be made on it. The 
Committee were to take into consideration 
the commercial distress of the country, 
and he hoped that they would not be 
cramped by the assertion and maintenance 
of individual theories. He hoped that the 
Committee would not only decide upon the 
standard of value, as suggested by the hon. 
Member for Surrey, but that it would also 
decide on the number of standards required 
by the country. The real practical difi- 
culty to be dealt with was the limitation of 
the standard to gold. The Act of 1816 
excluded silver, and constituted gold as the 
standard for all practical purposes. The 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth said, that this country would not go 
to the expense of enlarging the currency: 
if that was the case, the Committee ought 
to report it. He hoped the House would 
not trifle with the question; and he could 
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assure it that the country would not be sa- 
tisfied if any attempt was made to shelve 
it. The House might exclude all discus- 
sion of the effeet of the Act of 1844 upon 
rices from the functions of the Commit- 
tee; but it might rest assured that it could 
not exclude them from taking place outside 
its walls; and he moreover assured them 
that Her Majesty’s Government would for- 
feit the good opinion of the country if it 
took any steps to suppress such discussion 
with the view of shelving the question really 
at issue. He, therefore, hoped there would 
be no effort made to blink the operation of 
the Act of 1844 upon prices; and that the 
House would support its own credit by in- 
sisting on the fullest inquiry. 

Lorv G. BENTINCK: It was not my 
intention to have attempted to address the 
House until my proper turn came, and the 
name of Mr. Labouchere should be pro- 
posed as a Member of the Committee; but 
I feel that I may be consulting the con- 
venience of the House if I rise now and 
endeavour to draw back its attention to 
the real matter under consideration— 


and, if possible, prevent the debate from 
runing into one of the general cur- 
reney question. 


It is not my intention, 
from any thing which -has fallen in the 
course of this discussion, to be tempted 
into saying a word upon the currency ques- 
tion, but I shall address myself entirely to 
the construction of this Committee. And, 
perhaps, I shall also suit the convenience 
of the House by discussing at once the 
whole question of the alteration I propose 
in the Committee; and, although it may 
be necessary to take several divisions, I 
will not again trespass upon its indul- 
gence, 

In proposing to exclude the names of 
different Gentlemen from the Committee, 
I can assure those Gentlemen I do not 
mean the slightest disrespect or discour- 
tesy towards any of them. I am, by the 
circumstance that the House stands al- 
ready pledged to put twenty-six Members 
and no more on the Committee, reduced 
to the invidious necessity of excluding 
the names of certain Members. Addressing 
myself to the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Labouchere), I can assure him that if 
I had my choice of all the Members of 
Her Majesty’s Government whose names 
are placed on this Committee—if he were 
hot fettered by the obligations which I 
think properly attach to him of submitting 
his judgment to that of the Government 
to which he belongs, there is no name 
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which I would so willingly retain as 
his. I, in common with other Members of 
the House, hold in the highest estimation 
the talents and honour of that right hon. 
Gentleman. And so, in addressing my- 
self to the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Liverpool, I say the same to 
him. No man can appreciate more fully 
than I do the great talent and ability of that 
hon. and learned Gentleman; but, seeking, 
as I do, to reconstruct the Committee in 
the least invidious and personal manner, 
I thought the best course which was open 
to me was to select for exclusion the two 
hon. Gentlemen on either side whose 
names stood lowest down in official rank. 
This was my sole inducement for selecting 
the names of the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade, and 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Liverpool. In proposing the 
exclusion of other Gentlemen, I may say 
in like manner, in addressing myself to the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Stoke- 
upon-Trent, that I have selected him for 
exclusion, as representing the least large 
commercial er manufacturing interest in 
this country. In proposing to exclude the 
name of Sir William Clay, I selected him 
because I thought that both sides ought 
to be represented, as regards the city of 
London; and, whilst the noble Lord the 
Member for the city of London ought to 
be placed on this Committee, it was pro- 
per that some other Member, representing 
the commercial interests of the city of 
London, and one not fettered and tied 
down as the author of a work upon the sub- 
ject for consideration, should be placed 
upon the Committee. When the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer says that, as far as he can dissect 
the Committee, there will be fourteen Gen- 
tlemen who will take the same views with 
myself, and only five the opposite view, I 
confess I am disposed to think differently 
on the subject. First of all, as the Com- 
mittee now stands, we have nine Members 
or ex-Members of the present and late Go- 
vernments. Now, we know perfectly well 
that every Member of a Government goes 
into a Committee with his mind fettered— 
that he is disabled from exercising his 
own judgment—and that he must adopt 
the course pointed out to him by his 
leader. I rather think that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will take the 
lead in that Committee, and then all the 
other Members of the Government will, 
of course, abstain from any inconyeni- 
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ent cross-examination—and, of course, will 
vote, through thick and thin, with their 
leader. And, when my right hon. Friend 
speaks of past, present, and future Govern- 
ments, I beg to say that there is a great 
difference between such Gentlemen as my 
friends the Protectionists, who act inde- 
pendently upon their own judgment, and 
who are not bound in any way, except 
so long as they may approve, for the 
day, of the course which may be recom- 
mended to them—and those who have 
eaten the king’s salt. The right hon. 
Baronet who framed the Bank Charter 
Act, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
are intimately agreed on this subject; in- 
deed, I might almost say that, for all 
practical purposes, the right hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Tamworth is the Go- 
vernment on this question. Nothing was 
done, we remember, in the way of relaxa- 
tion until he came to London; and we have 
learnt in the course of that debate which, 


for us, was inconveniently burked, that he | 


also entirely approved of everything that 
was in the letter of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Were such facts to be brought 
before a jury, I do not say that such a 
jury would not even find that the right 


hon. Baronet had actually dictated that | 


letter. Well, Sir, I repeat, it strikes me 
as being a fundamental vice in the con- 
struction of this Committee, that it is 
overwhelmed and swamped by nine Gen- 
tlemen who, on all disputed questions, will 
be banded together as one man. Why, 
Sir, my friends the Protectionists, and 
the opponents of the Bank Charter Act, 
have all their peculiar and different views 
on the various questions which will arise. 
They are not pledged to particular views 
on those questions, as are the two parties 
who are bound up in the maintenance of 
the law. What the country desires is, not 
to see the question referred to a Committee 
composed so largely of old Members. They 
want to see some new blood infused into 
it. The Chancellor of the Exchequer tells 
us that he has selected the Committee in 
the hope of obtaining an impartial judg- 
ment from them. Now, it is precisely be- 
cause I do not expect such a judgment, 
that I object to the construction of the 
Committee. The line of the Government 
is quite decided. I do not know whether 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Premier have pledged the Government to 
stand or fall by the Act of 1844; but this 
I do know, that the Government must be 
so disposed. It is true that the noble Lord 
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did consent to break through the bulwarks 
of that Act; but when did he do so? Not 
until houses had failed to the amount of 
fifteen millions. He had refused the de. 
putation from Liverpool; and here, though 
it is out of the order of my remarks, | 
may take leave to state the reasons wh 

I propose to nominate the Member for 
South Lancashire (Mr. W. Brown) instead 
of the hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr, 
Cardwell). As the Committee stands at 
present, there is no representative of the 
cotton manufacturing interest. The hon, 
and learned Member (Mr. Cardwell) cannot 
be considered to represent the cotton in. 
terest of Lancashire; and although no man 
thinks higher of the interests of Liverpool, 
or that it ought to be represented on the 
Committee than I do, still I may be per- 
mitted to doubt whether the hon. and 
learned Member does entirely represent 
the feelings of Liverpool on this subject; 
and I do not think I am doing any unkind- 
ness to the hon. Member in excluding him. 
I am sure he must feel the great difficulty 
in which he would be placed. As a Mem- 
ber of the late Government he is attached, 
bound hard and fast, to the opinions of his 
leader—I say nothing against such attach- 
ments—no man admires such attachments 
more than I do. Still, how would the hon. 
and learned Member be placed, nominally 
representing Liverpool on tae Committee, 
and yet holding opinions such as those he 
has expressed? See how he would be 
situated—divided between the worship of 
God and mammon, and how strong the 
temptation to follow his old leader! But 
I have another reason. When that de- 
putation waited on the noble Lord the 
Member for the city of London, although 
the hon. and learned Member was dragged 
up to attend it, he was in fact nothing 
more than the master of the ceremonies, 
doing the ornamental part, while the hon. 
Member for South Lancashire was the 
spokesman doing the useful and business 
part. Therefore I think I am justified in 
saying that, as far as the commercial inter- 
ests of Liverpool are concerned, Liverpool 
has by anticipation selected the county Mem- 
ber, in preference to their own Member, to 
represent the true causes of the commercial 
distress there. I hope the hon. and learned 
Member will see that I mean no disrespect 
or discourtesy of any kind to him. Let 
us now look a little to the constitution of 
the members of this Committee. I do not 
wish to speak disrespectfully of any of the 
other members of the Committee, for my 
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own name stands at the head of those of 
whom I am speaking. When you appoint 
on a Committee a Prime Minister, an ex- 
Prime Minister, three ex-Chancellors of 
the Exchequer, and an ex-Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, who have 
sat upon such Committees before, and who 
are accustomed to extract evidence, other 
independent Members of the House, who 
have not been accustomed to sit upon such 
Committees, and who have not the advan- 
tage of the experience of the evidence 
given on former Committees, will be a very 
bad match for Gentlemen having that ex- 
perience, and who are bound together as 
one man to a particular view of this sub- 
ject. So that, even if the numbers pro- 
posed were equal, still the constitution of 
the Committee would not be fair. I be- 
lieve the rest of the House is represented 
by one ex-Cabinet Minister, and, therefore, 
I say, that we shall be most unequally 
matched in quality, even if we were not very 
much overmatched in quantity. But I think 
there is another view that may be taken of 
this matter. I find upon this Committee 
six Gentlemen who were stated the other 
night to be Peelites. Eleven more are 
strong Whigs, and are generally united 
with the Peelites as one body. Therefore, 
as the Committee is now constituted, you 
have seventeen Members who, generally 
speaking, are of one way of thinking. One 
of those seventeen—the hon. Member for 
Montrose—does not mean to sit upon the 
Committee. I am not disposed to bind the 
hands of the Committee. A Committee 
with its hands bound would be of no use. 
I have now explained why the interests of 
Lancashire, the cotton interests, and the 
commercial interests of Liverpool, would 
be better represented by the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Brown)—a Gentleman who dif- 
fers as much as possible from me. At 
the same time, out of the four new names 
I have suggested I have named but one 
hon. Gentleman who usually holds the 
same opinions, and goes as I do. I now 
come to the case of Scotland. The right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer says 
hehas taken care to name among those 
said to be impartial, those hon. Gentlemen 
who had not taken a very stirring part in 
polities. But I think I may name, as those 
who have taken a stirring part in polities, the 
hon. Member for Perthshire, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Tamworth. 
Imay also say that their opinions do not 
coincide with those of the people of Scot- 
land on this subject. The hon. Member 
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the representative of Perthshire is the re- 
presentative of a chartered bank, possess- 
ing a degree of monopoly, and is rather in 
opposition to the general feeling of the 
people of Scotland. When I name the 
hon. Gentleman the representative of the 
city of London, every man here will feel 
that no man understands better than he 
does the business and interests of the city 
of London. But there is another reason 
why Mr. Pattison should be on the Com- 
mittee, and that is, the Bank of England 
is on its defence. The Bank of England, 
as the Committee is now constituted, is 
represented by one Member only, my hon. 
Friend the Member for Westmoreland. We 
have strong reason to feel how necessary 
it is that the Bank should be represented 
on that Committee, and how necessary it 
is to have some Gentleman on that Com- 
mittee who is himself cognisant of the 
Bank affairs. But for the hon. Member 
for the city of London, we should have been 
led to suppose that there had been an en- 
tire agreement between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Bank of England as 
to the division of the profits of usury. And 
but for the appointment of the one single 
member of the Committee, to whom I have 
before referred (Mr. Alderman Thompson), 
we should have taken as a matter of 
course the statement of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and no one on that Com- 
mittee would have thought of asking any 
questions on the subject. This shows how 
necessary it is to have on the Committee 
Gentlemen who will represent the Bank of 
England. Both the late and present Go- 
vernment concur in making that Bank the 
scapegoat of the Bill of 1844—imposing 
upon it a great portion of the blame due 
to that measure. How necessary is it, 
therefore, that the Bank of England, as 
well as the commercial interests of the 
city of London, should be adequately re- 
presented in this Committee. And I have 
an especial right to say the commer- 
cial interests of the city of London, for 
it was the banking and commercial inter- 
ests of the city of Loudon which at the 
last moment prevailed upon the Govern- 
ment to take off the restrictions of the 
Act of 1844. When the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Liverpool and 
his deputation went up to the noble Lord 
at the head of Her Majesty’s Government, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer distinctly 
told that deputation that there was no 
hope for them. Then there came another 
deputation from the town of Birmingham, 
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headed by the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham, Mr. Muntz, and by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Warwickshire. The Go- 
vernment were not quite so obdurate on 
that occasion. They did not say, ‘‘ There 
is no hope for you.’’ The noble Lord 
made a sort of willy-nilly answer. ‘“ I 
do not say J will, or 1 will not,’”’ was 
the noble Lord’s reply. It was not 
till the Saturday, when the bankers and 
merchants of the city of London paid a 
visit to the noble Lord, that Her Majesty’s 
Government at last relented. Happily 
they came in upon the noble Lord at the 
time when, unprotected by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the noble Lord was with- 
out his chaperon, and, thus abandoned to 
himself the noble Lord had nothing left 
but to imitate the example of Donna Julia, 
when, resisting the warm advances of Don 
Juan— 
* A little still she strove, and much repented, 
And whispering ‘I will ne’er consent ’— con- 
sented,” 
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This was the way the bankers of the city of 
London at length prevailed upon the Go- 
vernment to take off that restriction; and 
we have the authority of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that it was no sooner taken 
off than the difficulty passed away. One 
and all said, ‘‘ Pray do something for us— 
pray take care of us—only say you will 
take care of us—only shed the divine light 
of your countenances upon us, and all will 
go right with us;”’ and so at last he yielded 
and told us ‘‘he felt he should not have 
done his duty unless he consented to re- 
move those restrictions, and that the mo- 
ment he did so that tens of thousands of 
bank notes came out of tens of thousands 
of tin boxes, and there was an end of the 
panic.” Finding, then, that it was the 
city of London which at last succeeded 
in taking off the restriction, I ask whether 
it is right that the city of London should 
go altogether unrepresented in this Com- 
mittee? I think clearly not, and there- 
fore propose to insert the name of Mr. 
Pattison instead of that of Sir William 
Clay, whom I respect very much for 
his independence and straightforward con- 
duct; but I think he is so bound down by 
the book he has written that he is not fitted 
to exercise an unshackled judgment. I 
also propose to exclude the name of Mr. Ri- 
eardo. He has no connexion with the com- 
mercial and manufacturing interest. The 
hon. Gentleman is, I believe, a stockbroker, 
and as such can have little sympathy for the 
commercial distress of the country. I do 
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not consider that the interests of a stock. 
broker can be considered a national inter. 
est in this country. The hon. Gentleman 
is, by hereditary right, the representative 
of the strongest opinions on the subject of 
currency. It will never be erased from 
the recollection of the country that it was 
in a great measure owing to the opinions 
given by the father of that hon. Gentleman, 
the late Mr. Ricardo, that the change 
took place in 1819. I have, therefore, 
to propose that, instead of the name of 
Mr. Ricardo, the name of Mr. Henley be 
inserted. The noble Lord concluded by 
moving the exclusion of the name of Mr, 
Labouchere, and the insertion of Mr, 
Hastie instead; to leave out Mr. Cardwell, 
and substitute Mr. William Brown; to 
leave out Mr. Ricardo, and substitute Mr, 
Henley; to leave out Sir William Clay, 
and substitute Mr. Pattison; and, in the 
room of Mr. Wilson, to substitute Mr, 
Muntz. 

Mr. WAKLEY said, that in his opinion 
the resolution of the House for the appoint- 
ment of the Committee ought to be re- 
scinded. He was quite sure that that 
would be the best course both as to the 
business of the House and «he feelings of 
the country at large. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Middlesex had said the truth, 
the simple and naked truth, when he stated 
that out of doors it was the universal opin- 
ion that this Committee was proposed for 
the purpose of shelving the question, and 
shirking a full, complete, and efficient in- 
quiry into the operation of the Bank Charter 
Act of 1844. Practically the right course 
to pursue would be to rescind the resolu- 
tion they had agreed to, and appoint a 
Committee of impartial, unpledged, and 
uncommitted men, to inquire into the opera- 
tion of that Act. That was the right 
course; but necessarily, because it was 80, 
the House would not adopt it. It never 
did. The chance of adopting the right, 
or, in fact, any course in that House, was 
in the inverse ratio of its propriety. He 
was quite sure the House would not take 
that course. The Committee was appointed, 
and in nominating it the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had had a most difficult duty to 
perform. It was difficult. to prescribe for 
a disease; but the right hon. Gentleman 
had been placed in the painful position of 
having to select the doctors who were to 
prescribe. The patient, in this case, was 
almost moribund. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had been called upon to name 
the doctors. Did they come to their patient 
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as they ought? Did they come to him free 
from prejudice—free from bias—free from 
convictions which would not be changed 
whatever facts might be presented to their 
yiew? No. The right hon. Gentleman had 
selected doctors who had already prescribed 
for the patient, and they had pretty nearly 
killed him. The poor patient was John 
Bull. One set of doctors said there was 
something the matter with his head; an- 
other set said his spine was out of order; 
another said it was a difficulty of breathing 
—a shortness of breath; and another said 
there was something wrong with regard to 
the circulation—that the circulating me- 
dium was out of order. Those doctors had 
already prescribed their course of treat- 
ment, in defiance of facts that ought 
to have convinced all impartial and phi- 
losophical men that they were wrong; 
they were committed, and so committed 
and pledged that there was no hope of 
any investigation they might make with 
regard to the condition of the patient 
altering their opinion. They would pre- 
scribe their old remedies. One would be 
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for probing the spine; another be for work- 
ing with his digestive remedies; another 
for attacking the stomach; another for 
trying the ordinary gold remedy; whilst 


another would advise his caustic and silver 
anti-sudorifics. Their treatment would be 
diversified —diversified as to opinions and 
actions—when they were sitting in conclave 
upon the patient; but they would have 
their old prescriptions at last, because 
there was a majority in favour of them. 
Why, then, that waste of time? Why 
occupy many months in such a process of 
incubation? What would the House gain 
by it? An old hen sitting in a farmyard 
in assiduous attention to her duties would 
do more for the farmyard than the labours 
of this Committee, if they sat for six 
months, would do for the House. He 
therefore proposed that the Committee 
should not sit at all. He trusted the Go- 
vernment would see the objection to it, 
and give up the intention of engaging the 
attention of twenty-six hon. Members in 
pursuing such a fruitless inquiry. He 
knew that the hon. Member shrank from 
an investigation into the facts or the effect 
of the Act of 1844. They said that that 
would occupy many weeks, but they were 
to inquire into the causes of commercial 
distress, When would they come to the 
Bank Charter 2 Probably next June, or 
June in 1849. The doctors had been al- 
ready at work; some had received their 
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fees, others had not been called in and 
had not received their fees. But there 
was another party besides the ins and the 
outs—a party to which he had the honour 
and pleasure to belong—the Radical party. 
Upon that Committee there was one Radi- 
cal Member, his hon. Friend the Member 
for Montrose, and he declined to serve. In 
the place of his hon. Friend, he proposed 
to put another Member of that party—a 
hardware Gentleman, who had got a very 
hard head, with some brains in it, and, 
speaking physically and physiologically, 
they were of the right sort, and it was 
only necessary to look at the hon. Gentle- 
man to see that he understood this ques- 
tion. There could be no doubt that it 
was one which had necessarily engaged 
much of the hon. Gentleman’s attention. 
He proposed, therefore, to insert the name 
of Mr. Muntz, instead of the name of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Montrose. It 
was not necessary that he should offer any 
apology to his hon. Friend, because he 
had declined to serve. No person would 
more value his services upon this Commit- 
tee; but he had a great regard for his 
hon. Friend’s health, and at his period of 
life he ought not to be placed in such a 
situation. His hon. Friend (Mr. Muntz) 
might, he thought, withstand the difficulty 
in which he would be placed. That hon. 
Member was a manufacturer—an employer 
of labour—he had investigated this sub- 
ject; and he was also a very large foreign 
merchant, and understood the question of 
exchanges, though he believed the Govern- 
ment imagined that there was but one man 
in England besides the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Tamworth who did 
understand that question, and that was a 
very wealthy man; but he was also told 
that that individual was very desirous of 
increasing his wealth. He wished not to 
speak disrespectfully of an hon. Gentleman 
who was not in that House to answer for 
himself; but upon a question of this kind, 
which affected the industry of the country 
and the condition of millions of the poor, 
a wealthy and covetous man was the last 
he would appeal to. He hoped that the 
Gentleman was not covetous. For his 
own part, he mentioned no names. Surely, 
if a Gentleman presumed to advise Her 
Majesty’s Government on matters of such 
high importance as the currency and mon- 
etary affairs of this kingdom, and if the 
Government thought it right to adopt the 
advice of that Gentleman, there was no 
reason why persons should refrain from all 
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allusion to him. It was with great regret 
that he made any personal reference to 
that Gentleman; but he had been told that 
actually he would not incur the legal ex- 
pense which was necessary to procure him 
a seat in that House. He might be quite 
wrong, and the hon. Member for Westbury 
seemed quite shocked at the idea. It was 
with pain that he made reference to any 
one that could be displeasing ; but in a 
question of such great importance, involv- 
ing as it did the welfare of millions of 
poor people, he felt bound to say that rich 
men were not in his opinion the first who 
ought to be consulted. Generally speak- 
ing, they had a morbid desire not only to 
retain their wealth, but to get as much 
more as they possibly could. The censti- 
tution of the Committee was, in his opin- 
ion, most objectionable; but that point had 
been so fully discussed by the noble Lord, 
that it was unnecessary to enter upon it 
now. The right hon. Gentleman had not 
made the selection he ought with reference 
to the industry of the country. It was 
true the right hon. Gentleman had select- 
ed two railway directors and employers of 
labour; but they were employers of labour 
by their connexion with a public company, 
and he wished to see those on the Com- 
mittee who were employers of labour on 
their own account, single-handed, and who 
consequently knew the wants and condition 
of the labouring classes. He had selected 
Mr. Muntz for the Committee, as a gentle- 
man who had conducted his own business 
with great credit and repute; as a man of 
business, as a gentleman much respected 
in private life, and as one who was beliey- 
ed by a large class of persons to be as 
well acquainted as any man in the king- 
dom with the currency question. He had 
put down the name of the hon. Member 
for Birmingham without having consulted 
him; and afterwards that hon. Gentleman 
had expressed his regret that it had been 
done, expressing his intention not to serve 
on the Committee. However, he believed 
the hon. Member had since changed his 
mind, and it was to be hoped that the 
country would receive the benefit of his 
services; for he would be both useful and 
ornamental as a member of such a Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HUME did not wish to appear in 
the attitude of shrinking from his duty, in 
declining to serve on this Committee. It 
was true he was not so young as he had 
been; but it was not on account of age that 
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serve on a Committee as ever he had beep, 
His refusal had been induced by the con. 
scientious conviction that the appointment 
of this Committee was placing the im. 
portant concerns of this country in abey- 
ance, as it were, and handing them over 
to a Committee to devise means and to 
ascertain the causes of the distress, instead 
of the House itself entering upon the in. 
quiry whether the course which had been 
followed for the last forty years with re- 
spect to banks of issue and for the regu. 
lation of the currency—when they might 
as well attempt to regulate the stars—had 
been beneficial or injurious to the country, 
The Members proposed for that Committee 
were men who had fixed their opinions 
upon these matters, as he himself had 
done; and their opinions were adverse, as 
he believed, to the principles that ought to 
regulate the commercial affairs of this 
country. ‘Twenty-five years ago he had 
complained, not of the conduct of the Bank 
of England, but of the system under which 
it had been placed; a system under which 
it could not do its duty. The right hon. 
Baronet had remarked the other night that 
certain of the houses which had recently 
failed ought to have ceased to do business 
long before, for they had not the capital; 
and that was just one of the great objec- 
tions he had to the constitution of the 
Bank of England and to the currency 
system of the country, for the Bank was 
constituted a great bill-broker, and when 
there was a pressure upon the market it 
could not come forward to support credit 
and relieve the distress; for what did they 
do with the Bank? They took away the 
whole of its capital. It was shameful that 
under the present system a great commer- 
cial country like this, with the command 
of so many millions, should be obliged to 
borrow money to pay the dividends at the 
Bank. There was another objection which 
he had formerly made to the present sys- 
tem, and which involved a point that the 
House itself could decide upon much bet- 
ter than any Committee—it was whether 
there was anything peculiar in the trade of 
banking which should take it out of the 
scope of those rules which ought to regu- 
late all other trades. The House had now 
come to the conclusion that commercial 
restrictions were bad, and ought to be re- 
moved; and, having so decided that point, 
and having determined that monopolies 
were the bane of commerce, he wanted to 
know what there was in the trade of bank- 
ing that should take it out of the category. 
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Why were the principles upon which bank- 
jing was regulated to be different to those 
of any other trade? He made these re- 
marks with reference to the banks of issue. 
As to the Committee itself, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had selected Members whose opinions 
upon the subject were predetermined; but, 
after all, it was a common-sense question, 
resolving itself into this—whether there 
was anything in banking which should 
exempt it from the ordinary rules of trade. 
He objected to going into Committee alto- 
gether, for they would be goine away from 
the root of the evil. For thirty years they 
had been trying to regulate their trade and 
commerce by Acts of Parliament, and, 
after all their labour, what had been the 
result? In 1825 the country had lost 
250,000,000/. during the crisis; and he 
believed that 150,000,0002. would not co- 
yer the loss during the panic in the pre- 
sent year. And who could tell the amount 
of private loss and distress that had oc- 
curred during the same period? He con- 
tended that the constitution of the Bank 
was wrong in principle, and nothing that a 
committee could do would cure the evil. 
What was the state of the Bank when the 
Government interfered in October last ? 
There were 20,000,0002. of deposits, and 
the reserve of bank notes which the Bank 
had to pay those deposits was 1,150,000. ; 
and let the House observe that those notes 
were not all in London, but were divided 
amongst thirteen banks of issue, one of 
which he had heard had lent 40,0000. or 
50,0007. in one transaction to keep up a 
bank that was in danger in the north. An 
advantageous contrast to our system was 
presented by the systems of banking in 
Scotland and America. In the former 
country, notwithstanding the great issue of 
paper, there had been scarcely any varia- 
tion in the circulation during the whole of 
the panic. He had no hesitation in saying 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth, and the whole of our recent legisla- 
tion of banking, had been under the orders 
of Mr. Jones Loyd. He was prepared to 
show that there was no man in existence 
who had offered opinions to the Committee 
of that House more absurd or more con- 
trary to common sense than that gentle- 
man. Qn the 17th of July, 1840, Mr. J. 
Loyd was asked— 

“What in your opinion are the sound principles 
according to which the circulation should be regu- 
lated ?—A metallic currency, according to its in- 
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trinsic value, will regulate itself; but a paper 
currency, having no intrinsic value, ought to be 
subjected to some artificial regulations respecting 
its amount.” 

He was next asked what he included in 
the term ‘circulation.’”” And his reply 
was, ‘‘ Metallic coin and paper money pay- 
able in metallic coin on demand.” The 
answers of Mr. Loyd were most deliberate, 
and he had reason to believe had been duly 
considered before his examination. He 
(Mr. Hume) had been requested by hon. 
Members on that Committee not to inter- 
fere with the main inquiry; he had accor- 
dingly allowed Mr. Loyd to be examined 
from first to last, until he was exhausted, 
and then he begged to be allowed to ex- 
amine him. Hon. Members would allow 
him to explain—he meant when Mr. 
Loyd’s voluntary course of examination 
was over. He would ask any hon. Member 
to read the questions put by him, and an- 
swered by Mr. Loyd, on that occasion, on 
which that gentleman attempted to fence 
off from that important principle which he 
wanted to bring out, viz., that deposits 
were most important to be taken into con- 
sideration, whereas Mr. Loyd held that de- 
posits had not the same power as money 
in circulation. He (Mr. Hume) put this 
question— 

‘* Thave 4,000/. in my pocket at this moment. 
Let us suppose at least that this is the case. I 
have an account with the Bank of England, and 
also an account with Drummond’s bank. I lodge 
in Drummond’s bank 1,000/., and in the Bank of 
England 2,000/., and I keep the other 1,000/. in 
my own pocket. Is there any difference in the 
value of those notes ? Cannot I give a check upon 
the Bank of England for 2,000/., and a check 
upon Drummond’s bank for 1,000/., and is there 
any difference between those notes, therefore, and 
the notes in my own pocket ?” 

Oh, yes! it was said, there was a great 
difference; because, in giving an account 
of the circulation of the Bank of England, 
the deposits formed no part of that ac- 
count, and were never published as part of 
the circulation. Why, that was his great 
ground of complaint. He would beg the 
House to read Mr. Loyd’s examination, 
and judge for themselves how far his opin- 
ions were opinions by which they ought to 
be guided. He would show at a proper 
opportunity that the great operation had 
not been on the ordinary circulation, but 
on the deposits; that in proportion as the 
gold was withdrawn from the Bank of 
England, the deposits were lessened, show- 
ing that it was through the deposits, and 
not through the circulation, that the re- 
sult was brought about. He would ask 
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the House to consider this, that if, with 
deposits to the extent of 20,000,0001., and 
only 1,100,0007. to meet those deposits 
—if this was sufficient to create alarm, 
what would have been the result if the de- 
posits had been withdrawn from all the 
private and joint-stock banks in the coun- 
try, which were understood to have five or 
six times as much deposits as the Bank of 
England? They knew that the whole cir- 
culation of Scotland was only 3,000,0001. 
of bank notes; but the deposits were 
30,000,0007. The bank directors of Scot- 
land were blamed for keeping up the rate 
of interest; but who knew what was doing 
in the way of withdrawing deposits? The 
bank directors were the best judges, and 
if they did keep up the rate of interest 
to 7 or 8 per cent., it should be remem- 
bered that they had a circulation of only 
3,000,000/. of currency. It was impos- 
sible for that House to form any opinion of 
the cause and extent of the recent pres- 
sure, unless the Committee should ascer- 
tain what proportion of the deposits had 
been withdrawn from all the private and 
joint-stock banks. He was only mention- 
ing those things to show the situation in 
which the capital and property of every 
man in the country were placed by the 
Bank Charter Act. There was not a ques- 
tion of more vital interest than free trade 
in banking. The question of the corn 
laws was nothing as compared with the 
immense importance of the question of 
free trade in currency; and if they should 
go blindly acting on a principle which the 
whole world elsewhere repudiated—which 
common sense repudiated—and which was 
contrary to the practice of the last five 
years, when they had been liberating com- 
merce from its former shackles, and allow- 
ing every man to carry on his own affairs 
in his own way—if they did this, what 
could they expect but the most lamentable 
consequences? He gave the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel) credit for having 
established a separate bank of issue. The 
bank of issue, it was said, would regulate 
itself. He admitted that it had answered 
that purpose; and if there had not been a 
separate bank of issue, he questioned if, by 
this time, there would have been a bank at 
all. In conclusion, he begged to say, that 
he saw no good to be derived from this 
proposed Committee; but he saw great 
advantage in keeping the question before 
that House. 

Mr. CARDWELL hoped the House 
would indulge him with a single observa- 
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tion, which, after the reference which had 
been made to the great mercantile com. 
munity of Liverpool, and to the course 
which hon. Members were expected to take 
in this Committee, his sense of respect for 
that constituency rendered it imperative he 
should offer. He really did not feel at all 
embarrassed by any personal consideration 
in offering that observation; for, to the 
noble Lord who proposed to substitute ano. 
ther name for his, he owed nothing but 
the fullest acknowledgments for the con. 
sideration and courtesy of the manner in 
which that proposal had been made. His 
object in rising was to read to the House 
an extract from a speech made in that 
House by Mr. Horner in 1811. A charge 
had been made against Mr. Horner that 
he had entered upon the Bullion Commit- 
tee of 1810 with preconceived opinions. 
After that inquiry was over, he was able 
—submitting himself respectfully to the 
judgment of the House—to deliver these 
words :-— 


“ Tf it shall be charged against me that I en- 
tered into the consideration of this subject with 
opinions preconceived, to that charge I was liable; 
and, indeed, I believe evevy member of the Oom- 
mittee might be charged with equal justice upon 
the same score. But, without considering whe- 
ther it be possible to commence any such inquiry 
free from any such preconceived opinions, I shall 
venture to say, not only for myself, but for the 
rest of the Committee, that no investigation ever 
was begun with a firmer determination to make 
the most ample, accurate, and impartial scrutiny 
into the subject, and to suspend judgment till that 
scrutiny was accomplished.” 


He hoped, when the present inquiry which 
the House had determined upon should be 
made, that every member of the Committee 
would be able—submitting himself to the 
judgment of the House—to say, as Mr. Hor- 
ner had said, that the inquiry had been 
entered upon by the Committee with the 
greatest determination to suspend their 
judgment until such inquiry was concluded. 
For himself, he only wished to say, that if 
his hon. Friend the Member for South Lan- 
cashire (Mr. Brown) should be preferred to 
him, he should make way with the greatest 
pleasure for one so admirably qualified to 
take part in the proceedings of the Commit- 
tee. If, on the other hand, the House should 
include his name in the list of the Com- 
mittee, he hoped he might be allowed to 
claim credit for the motives with which he 
entered it; for, indeed, the experience of 
the last three months and the knowledge 
which had necessarily come to him of the 
intense suffering which the commercl 
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community had endured, had not been lost 
upon him ; and he hoped, therefore, he 
might, without too much presumption, be 
allowed to have credit for no other than 
this one desire—that they might be en- 
abled to do something to give security in 
future to commercial transactions, and pre- 
yent, by the determination to which they 
should arrive, @ recurrence of these great 
calamities. 

Mr. STAFFORD could not permit the 
House to go to a division without protest- 
ing in the strongest manner against the 
terms in which a previous speaker (Mr. 
Wakley) had thought fit to allude to a 
gentleman who was not a member of that 
House. The hon. Member for Finsbury 
had stated that Mr. Jones Loyd had been 
in constant communication with the Mem- 
bers of the present and past Governments 
in regard to their banking legislation. 
Now, he (Mr. Stafford) had been informed 
by an authority which left him no room 
for doubt—but the right hon. Member for 
Tamworth (Sir R. Peel) could contradict 
him if he was wrong—that on the subject 
of the Bank Charter Act of 1844, Mr. Loyd 
had had no communication with Govern- 
ment whatever when that Act was brought 
forward. But the hon: Member had not 
stopped there. He had imputed to Mr. 
Jones Loyd feelings and motives which he 
(Mr. Stafford) considered to be equally un- 
called-for and ungenerous. If it were un- 
parliamentary in Members to impute mo- 
tives to each other, surely the case of per- 
sons who were not Members of that House, 
and who could not, therefore, be present to 
defend themselves, ought to be included in 
the rule, especially if hon. Gentlemen knew 
nothing more than the hon. Member for 
Finsbury appeared to know in this case. 
Asa Member of that House he protested 
against these imputations, and as a Mem- 
ber for Northamptonshire, and having the 
honour of Mr. Jones Loyd being one of his 
constituents, he was happy to inform the 
House that the character given of that gen- 
tleman by the hon. Member for Finsbury 


was not the character he bore amongst his | 


own neighbours. As one who was inti- 
mately connected by property with Ireland, 
he also begged to remind the House that 
Mr. Jones Loyd was the Chairman of the 
British Association for the Relief of Dis- 
tress in Ireland and Scotland—an associa- 
tion whose charitable exertions redounded 
not only to the honour of the nation, but 
to the city in which the work was carried 
on; and to say that the chairman of that 
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Committee was the last person to whom a 
charge so unfounded could apply. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH complained that so 
large a majority of persons in the proposed 
list should be of one opinion. He then 
proceeded to say, that he believed the ap- 
pointment of the Committee of 1840 was 
mainly owing to a report which had been 
published by the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, of which he was president; in 
which report it was stated that a loss of 
40,000,0007. had been occasioned by the 
mismanagement of the Bank of England 
in consequence of the expansion and con- 
traction of the currency. He was the first 
witness who had been examined before that 
Committee—two thirds of whom, he beg- 
ged to premise, were disciples of Mr. Loyd, 
and whose examinations were directed to 
bring out and establish his views. The 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
was president of that Committee, took in 
his hands the report of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, and asked if he 
agreed in the statement that 40,000,0000. 
had been lost, as there described, by the 
contraction and expansion of the currency? 
He replied that he did. He had then placed 
in his hands a statement of of the issues of 
the Bank of England; and he was asked 
what was the circulation of the Bank at 
such a period, and what at such another 
period? [ Cries of ** Divide!’’] If it were 
not the wish of the House to listen to him, 
he would be happy to sit down; but, as a 
young Member, addressing the House for 
the first time, he did hope they would bear 
with him for a few moments. His reply 
to the several questions that had been put 
to him with respect to the circulation of 
the Bank at different periods was in each 
case 18,000,0002.; and he well remembered. 
the air of triumph with which the right 
hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) tossed his head. 

An Hon. MEMBER asked what was 
the precise question before the House? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question is, that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer be ap- 
pointed a Member of the Committee. 

The question was then put as to the ap- 
pointment of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, which was agreed to. The names 
of Sir R. Peel, Lord J. Russell, and Lord 
G. Bentinck were put seriatim, with the 
same result. On the name of 

Mr. HERRIES being put, the right 
hon. Gentleman rose and said, that he had 
been very reluctant to allow his name to 
be placed on the list of the Committee, but 
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had been induced to change his mind on its 
being represented to him that it would be 
considered a dereliction of duty if he shrank 
from obedience to the House, should they 
agree to insert his name. 

Mr. PATTISON had no wish whatever 
to be on the Committee, which he consi- 
dered to be a very unfair one. It was so 
considered out of doors, as it was also by 
many in that House. He was convinced 
that no good could possibly result from 
such a Committee, and that no fair inquiry 
could take place. He had no doubt that 
there were names on that Committee— 
such as his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Ripon, his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Cambridge, and others, who would 
be disposed to do the subject justice; and 
the fact being that they were not known of 
old as bigoted to their opinions, they would 
no doubt be disposed to admit their error, 
and what was better to correct their error. 
If he lived to see the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Tamworth again at the 
head of the administration of affairs, he 
had no doubt that he would see him the 
first to propose an alteration of the Act of 
1844. He said so with the profoundest 
respect for the right hon. Gentleman. He 
was grateful for what that right hon. Gen- 
tleman had already done, and he trusted 
that in this matter he would add to the 
other services he had already conferred 
upon the country. With regard to what 
his right hon Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had said about his being ex- 
cluded from the Committee because he was 
unfavourable to the Act of 1844, he did 
not know on what grounds his right hon. 
Friend had come to that conclusion. He 
certainly, at the time of the passing of the 
Bill, when asked by his hon. Friend the 
Member for West Surrey for his opinion 
of that Bill, had stated that he thought it 
would do very well for fine weather, but 
that when a storm arose it would go to 
pieces. But he had had no conversation 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
the subject, and he thought he had no 
sufficient grounds for the statement he 
had made. WHe had been asked during 
the recent crisis to go to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and represent the real 
state of matters to him; but he said he 
would do no such thing—others might go 
if they chose, but he knew the right hon. 
Gentleman better. He knew that his mind 
was made up, and that they might as well 
attempt to kick down the Nelson Column 
or the Duke of York’s Pillar with their 
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feet as to move the resolution of the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

The name of Mr. Herries added to the 
Committee. 

On Mr. Labouchere being proposed, 

Lorp G. BENTINCK moved as an 
amendment, that the name of Mr. Hastie 
be substituted. 

Mr. HASTIE hoped that the noble 
Lord would withdraw his Motion, because 
he was satisfied that, if a division took 
place, and the result should be that Mr, 
Labouchere was not to be upon the Com- 
mittee, it would neither be satisfactory to 
the House nor the country. The right hon. 
Gentleman occupied the position of Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade; and if an in- 
quiry was to take place as to the influence 
the present system of banking had upon 
the interests of the country, then, he 
thought, it was essential that the head of 
the department of the Board of Trade 
should be a Member of that Committee. 
He hoped, therefore, the noble Lord would 
withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE would trouble the 
House with a very few words on this ques- 
tion. In the first place, he begged to 
make his acknowledgment to the noble 
Lord for the gratifying expressions he had 
used towards him when announcing his in- 
tention to move the present Amendment. 
He could assure the House that he had no 
personal feeling on the subject. He 
thought the Motion of the noble Lord a 
perfectly fair one; because if the noble 
Lord thought the Committee was impro- 
perly constituted, and that there was in it 
too great an infusion of Members holding 
the same opinions, it was perfectly right in 
the noble Lord to move the omission of 
any person who had been proposed. He 
could therefore assure the House that he 
had no feeling on the subject. On all oc- 
casions of this kind, when it was proposed 
that the names of Members should be 
struck off and others inserted, he had al- 
ways held that such a course was perfectly 
fair. He said so with the most perfect 
sincerity; and on the present occasion he 
would leave the matter entirely in the 
hands of the House. When his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
asked him to consent to his proposal that 
he should become a Member of this Com- 
mittee, he thought that, holding the official 
situation he did, he was bound to accept. 
All he would say was, that if the House 
placed him on the Committee, he would 
endeavour faithfully to do his duty. Tf, 
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on the other hand, they were pleased to 
elect the hon. Member for Paisley, he had 
no doubt that that hon. Gentleman would 
prove @ most useful Member of the Com- 
mittee. 

The House divided on the question that 
Mr. Labouchere be a Member of the Com- 
mittee: —Ayes 194; Noes 77: Majority 
117. 

List of the Ayes. 


{Dec. 15} 


Abdy, T. N. 

Adair, R. A. S. 

Anson, hon. Col. 

Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 

Baines, M. T. 

Baring, H. B. 

Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 

Barrington, Visct. 

Bellew, R. M. 

Berkeley, hon. Capt. 

Berkeley, hon. H. F. 

Bernal, R. 

Birch, Sir T. B. 

Blackall, S. W. 

Blewitt, R. J. 

Bowring, Dr. 

Boyd, J. 

Boyle, hon. Col. 

Brockman, E. D. 

Brotherton, J. 

Brown, H. 

Bunbury, E. H. 

Busfeild, W. 

Buxton, Sir E. N. 

Callaghan, D. 

Campbell, hon. W. F. 

Cardwell, E. 

Carew, W. H. P. 

Clay, J. 

Clay, Sir W. 

Clements, hon. C. S. 

Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 

Cochrane, A.D. R.W.B. 

Cockburn, A. J. E. 

Cocks, T. S. 

Coke, hon. E. K. 

Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 

Coles, H. B. 

Compton, H. C. 

Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 

Cowper, hon. W. F. 

Craig, W. G. 

Currie, R. 

Deedes, W. 

Divett, E. 

Drummond, H. 

Duckworth, Sir J, T. B. 

Duff, J. 

Duncuft, J. 

Dundas, Sir D. 

Dundas, G. 

Dunne, F. P. 

Ebrington, Visct. 

Elliott, hon, J. E. 

Evans, J. 

Fagan, J. 

Ferguson, Sir R. A. 

Fitzpatrick, J. W. 

Fitzroy, hon. H. 

Fitzwilliam, hon. G. W. 


Fortescue, C. 
Fortescue, hon. J. W. 
Fox, R. M. 

Freestun, Col. 
French, F. 

Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Gladstone, rt. hn. W. E. 
Godson, R. 

Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Gower, hon. F, L. 
Grace, O. D. J. 
Grattan, H. 

Greenall, G. 

Greene, J. 

Greene, T. 

Grenfell, C. W. 

Grey, R. W. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Hallyburton, Lord J. F. 
Hardcastle, J, A. 
Hay, Lord J. 

Ilayter, W. G. 
Headlam, T. E. 
Heald, J. 

Heathcote, Sir W. 
Herbert, H. A. 
Heywood, J. 

Hornby, J. 

Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Treland, T. J. 

Jermyn, Earl 

Jervis, J. 

Keating, R. 

Keogh, W. 

Keppel, hon. G. T. 
Langston, J. H. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lewis, rt. hn. Sir T. F. 
Lewis, G. C 

Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Lushington, C. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Macnamara, Maj. 
M‘Gregor, J. 
M‘Naghten, Sir E. 
M‘Taggart, Sir J. 
M‘Tavish, C. C. 
Mahon, The O’Gorman 
Mahon, Visct. 
Maitland, T. 
Marshall, J. G. 
Marshall, W. 
Matheson, A. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt hon. F. 
Melgund, Visct. 
Mitchell, T. A. 





Monsell, W. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morison, Gen. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Nugent, Sir P. 
O’Brien, J. 
O’Flaherty, A. 
Ogle, 8. C. H. 
Ord, W. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Paget, Lord C. 
Parker, J. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, Col. 

Peto, S. M. 
Pigott, F. 
Pilkington, J. 
Raphael, A. 

Reid, Col. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Reynolds, J. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Ricardo, O. 

Rich, H. 
Robartes, T. J. A. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, F. C. H. 
Salwey, Col. 
Scholefield, W. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Scully, F. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Sidney, T. 

Slaney, R. A. 
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Smith, J. B. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Somerville, rt.hn,SirW. 
Spearman, H. J. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, rt. hon. E. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Tenison, E. K. 
Tennent, R. J. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
Tollemache, hn. F. J. 
Towneley, J. 
Townley, R. G. 
Turner, E. 
Turner, G. J. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Wall, C. B. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Ward, H. G. 
Watkins, Col. L. 
West, F. R. 
Westhead, J. P. 
Williams, J. 
Wilson, J. 
Wilson, M. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C, 
Wood, W. P. 
Wyvill, M. 
Young, J. 
TELLERS. 
Tufnell, H. 
Hill, Lord M. 


List of the Nos. 


Anstey, T. C. 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bankes, G. 
Bennet, P. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Bremridge, R. 
Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, H. 
Buck, L. W. 
Burghley, Lord 
Cabbell, B. B. 
Cayley, E. S. 
Clive, Visct. 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Deering, J. 
D’Eyncourt, rt, hon. C. 
Disraeli, B. 

Duff, G. S. 
Duncan, G. 
Duncombe, hon. G. 
Du Pre, C. G. 
Edwards, H. 
Ewart, W. 

Farrer, J. 

Floyer, J. 

Forbes, W. 
Fordyce, A. D. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Goring, C. 


Gwyn, H. 
Halford, Sir H. 


Hall, Col. 

Harris, hon. Capt. 
Hastie, A. 
Herries, rt. hon. J. C. 
Hildyard, R. C. 
Hood, Sir A. 
TIiume, J. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Knox, Col. 

Lacy, H. C. 

Law, hon. C. E. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Lockhart, A. E. 
Lockhart, W. 
Long, W. 
Lowther, H. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Manners, Lord G. 
March, Earl of 
Masterman, J. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Meux, Sir H. 
Neeld, J. 

Neeld, J. 
O’Connor, F. 
Osborne, R. 
Packe, C. W. 
Pattison, J. 
Prime, R. 
Renton, J. C. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Spooner, R. 
Stephenson, R. 
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Thornhill, G. 
Tollemache, J. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Urquhart, D. 
Vyse, R. H. R. H, 
Waddington, D. 


Commercial 


Waddington, H. S, 
Wakley, T. 
Willoughby, Sir H, 
TELLERS. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Beresford, Maj. 


Main question agreed to, and Mr. Labou- 
chere placed on the Committee. 

On the name of Mr. Cardwell being pro- 
posed, it was moved that the name of Mr. 
W. Brown be substituted; and the House 
divided on the question that Mr. Cardwell 
be a Member of the Committee:—Ayes 
167; Noes 101: Majority 66. 


List of the Aves. 


Fortescue, C. 
Fortescue, hon. J. W. 
Fox, R. M. 

Freestun, Col. 

French, F. 

Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Gladstone, rt. hn. W. E. 
Godson, R. 

Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Gower, hon. F. L. 
Grace, 0. D. J. 
Greenall, G. 

Greene, T. 

Greenfell, C. W. 

Grey, R. W. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Hallyburton, Lord J. F, 
Hardeastle, J. A. 

Hay, Lord J. 

Hayter, W. G. 
Headlam, T. E. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Herbert, H. A. 
Heywood, J. 

Hornby, J. 

Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Ireland, T. J. 

Jerymn, Earl 

Jervis, J. 

Keog, W. 

Keppel, hon. G. T. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Langston, J. H. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Lemon, Sir C. 

Lennox, Lord A. 
Lewis, rt. hon. Sir T, F. 
Lewis, G. C. 

Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Lockhart, A, E, 
Lushington, C. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Macnamara, Maj. 
M‘Naghten, Sir E, 
M‘Taggart, Sir J. 
M‘Tavish, C. €. 
Mahon, The O’Gorman 
Mahon, Visct. 
Maitland, T. 

Marshall, J. G. 
Marshall, W. 
Matheson, A, 


Abdy, T, N. 
Adair, R. A. 8. 
Hanson, hon. Col. 
Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 
Bailey, J. 
Baines, M. T. 
Baring, H. B. 
Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 
Barrington, Viset. 
Bellew, R. M, 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Bernal, R. 
Birch, Sir T. B. 
Blackall, S. W. 
Boyd, J. 
Boyle, hon. Col. 
Brockman, E. D. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bunbury, E. H, 
Busfeild, W. 
Buxton, Sir E. N. 
Callaghan, D. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Clay, J. 
Clay, Sir W. 
Clements, hon. C. S 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Clive, Vict. 
Cochrane, A. D.R.W.B. 
Cockburn, A. J. E. 
Cocks, T. S. 
Coke, hon. E. K. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Coles, H. B. 
Compton, H. C. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Cowper, hon, W. F. 
Craig, W. G. 
Currie, R. 
Deedes, W. 
Divett, E. 
Drummond, H. 
Duckworth, Sir J. T. B. 
Duncuft, J. 
Dundas, Sir D. 
Dundas, G. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Evans, J. 
Fagan, J. 
Fitzpatrick, J. W. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. G. W, 
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Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt. hon. F, 
Melgund, Visct. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Monsell, W. 
Morpeth, Visct, 
Morison, Gen. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Norreys, Sir D, J. 
O’Brien, J. 

Ord, W. 

Paget, Lord C, 
Parker, J. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, Col. 

Peto, S. M. 
Pigott, F. 
Raphael, A. 

Reid, Col. 

Repton, G. W. J. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Ricardo, O. 

Rich, H. 
Robartes, T. J. A. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, F. C. H. 
Serope, G. P. 
Scully, F. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Sidney, T. 
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Slaney, R, A, 
Somerset, Lord G, 
Somerville, rt. hn. SirW, 
Spearman, H. J. 
Strutt, rt. hon. E, 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Tenison, E. K. 
Thesiger, Sir F, 
Thicknesse, R. A. . 
Tollemache, hon. F, J, 
Towneley, J. 
Townley, R, G. 
Turner, E. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Waddington, D. 
Wall, C. B. 
Ward, H. G. 
Watkins, Col. L. 
West, F. R. 
Wilson, J. 
Wilson, M. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Wood, W. P. 
Wyvill, M. 
Young, J. 

TELLERS, 
Tufnell, H. 
Hill, Lord M. 


List of the Nozs. 


Anstey, T. C. 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bankes, G. 
Bennet, P. 
Bentinck, Lord G, 
Blackstone, W. 8. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Bremridge, R. 
Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, H. 
Brown, H.4 

Buck, L. W. 
Burghley, Lord 
Cabbell, B. B. 
Campbell, hon. W. F. 
Cayley, E, S. 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Deering, J. 
D’Eyneourt,rt.hon.C.T. 
Disraeli, B. 

Duff, G. S, 

Duff, J. 

Duncan, G. 
Duncombe, hon. QO. 
Dunne, F, P. 

Du Pre, C. G. 
Edwards, H. 
Ewart, W. 

Farrer, J. 

Floyer, J. 

Forbes, W. 
Fordyce, A. D. 
Fuller, A. E, 
Goring, C. 
Grattan, H. 
Greene, J. 

Gwyn, H. 


Halford, Sir H. 
Hall, Col. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Hastie, A. 
Heald, J. 
Herries, rt. hon. J, C. 
Hildyard, R. C. 
Hood, Sir A. 
Hume, J. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Keating, R. 
Knox, Col. 
Lacey, H. C 
Law, hon. C. E, 
Lennox, Lord H. G, 
Lockhart, W. 
Long, W. 
Lowther, H. 
Mackenzie, W. F, 
M‘Gregor, J. 
Manners, Lord G. 
March, Earl of 
Masterman, J. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Meux, Sir H. 
Neeld, J. 

Neeld, J. 
Nugent, Sir P. 
O’Connor, F. 
O’Flaherty, A. 
Osborne, R. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Packe, C. W, 
Pattison, J. 
Pilkington, J. 
Prime, R. 
Renton, J. C. 
Reynolds, J. 
Robinson, G, R. 
Rufford, F. 
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Urquhart, D. 
Vyse, R. H. R. H. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Wakley, T. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Wawn, J. T 
Westhead, J. P. 
Williams, J. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
TELLERS. 
Newdegate, C. M, 
Beresford, Maj. 
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wey, Col. 
er feld, Ww. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, J. B. 
Smollett, A. 
Spooner, R. 
Stephenson, R. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornhill, G. 
Tollemache, J. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 


Main question agreed to, and Mr. Card- 
well placed on the Committee. 


On the question that Mr. Hume be a 
Member of the Committee, 

Mr. WAKLEY moved as an Amend- 
ment, that the name of Mr. Hume be left 
out, in order that the name of Mr. Muntz 
might be substituted. The hon. Member 
added: I wish to take this opportunity, on 
the first occasion of again addressing the 
House, to express my great regret that I 
made a reference to a gentleman who is 
not a Member of this House, which refer- 
ence I sincerely feel that I was not justi- 
fied in making. I acknowledge that in 
making it I was guilty of an offence to- 
wards the House as well as towards the 
individual; I am sorry for it, and will 
not commit the same offence again. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER was sorry to hear that the hon. 
Member (Mr. Hume), who had left the 
House, was unwilling to serve on the Com- 
mittee. He (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) had a strong opinion that the hon. 
Member ought to be on the Committee; 
perhaps the fairest way would be for the 
House to express its opinion whether he 
ought to serve; and if, being appointed, 
he should decline, one of the other names 
proposed could be substituted, 

The House divided on the question that 
Mr. Hume’s name stand part of the ques- 
tion:—Ayes 188; Noes dr: Majority 91. 


List of the AYEs. 


Bramston, T. W. 
Broadley, H. 
Brockman, E. D. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Bunbury, E, H. 


Abdy, T. N. 

Adair, R. A. S. 

Anson, hon. Col. 

Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 

Baines, M. T. 

Baring, H. B. Busfeild, W. 

Baring, rt. hon. F. T. Buxton, Sir E. N. 
llew, R. M. Callaghan, D. 

Berkeley, hon. Capt. | Campbell, hon. W. F. 

Birch, Sir T. B. Cardwell, E. 

Blewitt, R. J. Carew, W. H. P. 

Bouverie, E. P, Clay, J. 

Bowring, Dr. Clay, Sir W. 

Boyd, J. Clements, hon. C. S. 

Boyle, hon. Col. Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
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Cockburn, A, J. E. 
Cocks, T. S. 

Coke, hon. E. K. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Coles, H. B. 

Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Cowper, hon. W. F, 
Craig, W. G. 

Currie, R. 

Damer, hon, Col. 
Deedes, W, 

Divett, E. 
Drummond, H. 
Duckworth, Sir J. T. B. 
Duff, G. S, 

Duff, J. 

Dunean, G. 

Dundas, Sir D. 
Dundas, G. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Elliott, hon. J. E. 
Evans, Sir De L. 
Evans, J. 

Ewart, W. 

Fagan, J. 

Fitzpatrick, J. W. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. G. W. 
Fordyce, A. D. 
Fortescue, hon. J. W. 
Fox, R. M. 

Freestun, Col. 
French, F. 

Gibson, rt. hon, T. M. 
Gladstone, rt. hn. W. E. 
Godson, R. 

Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Grace, 0. D. J. 
Grattan, H. 

Greene, J. 

Greene, T. 

Gregson, S. 

Grenfell, C. W. 

Grey, R. W. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Hallyburton, Lord J. F. 
Hardcastle, J. A. 
Hastie, A. 

Hay, Lord J. 

Hayter, W. G. 
Herbert, H. A. 
Heywood, J. 

Hood, Sir A. 

Howard, hon, C. W. G. 
Jermyn, Earl 

Jervis, J. 

Keating, R. 

Keogh, W. 

Keppel, hon. G. T. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Langston, J. H. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lewis, rt. hon. SirT. F. 
Lewis, G. C. 

Lincoln, Earl of 
Lockhart, A. E, 
Lushington, C. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Macnamara, Maj. 


M‘Gregor, J, 
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M‘Naghten, Sir E. 
M‘Taggart, Sir J. 
M‘Tavish, C. C. 
Mahon, The O’Gorman 
Mahon, Viset. 
Maitland, T. 
Manners, Lord G. 
Marshall, J. G. 
Marshall, W. 
Masterman, J. 
Matheson, A. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt. hon. F, 
Melgund, Visct. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Monsell, W. 
Moody, C. A. 
Morgan, H. K. G. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morison, Gen. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Mure, Col. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Nugent, Sir P. 
O’Brien, J. 
O'Flaherty, A. 
Ord, W. 

Osborne, R. 
Paget, Lord C, 
Parker, J. 
Pattison, J. 

Peel rt. hon. Sir R, 
Peel, Col. 

Peto, S. M. 
Pigott, F. 
Pilkington, J. 
Raphael, A. 

Reid, Col. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Ricardo, O. 

Rich, H. 
Robartes, T. J. A. 
Romilly, J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, F, C. H. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Scully, F. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Sidney, T. 

Slaney, R. A. 
Smollett, A. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Somerville,rt. hn. SirW. 
Spearman, H. J. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, rt. hon. E. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Sutton, J. H. M. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Tennent, R. J. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
Towneley, J. 
Townley, R. G. 
Turner, E. 

Vane, Lord H. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Wall, C. B. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Ward, H. G. 
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Watkins, Col. L. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
West, F. R. 
Westhead. J. P. 
Wilcox, B. M. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wilson, J. 


List of the Nozs. 


Knight, F. W. 
Knox, Col. 

Lacy, H. C. 

Law, hon. C. E. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Lockhart, W. 
Long, W. 
Lowther, H. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
March, Earl of 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Meux, Sir H. 
Neeld, J. 

Neeld, J. 
Newdegate, C. G. 
O’Connor, F. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Packe, C. W. 
Prime, R. 
Renton, J. C. 
Reynolds, J. 
Richards, R. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Salwey, Col. 
Scholefield, W. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Spooner, R. 
Stafford, A. 
Stanley, E. 
Stephenson, R. 
Stuart, J. 
Tenison, E. K. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Thornhill, G. 
Tollemache, hon. F. 
Tollemache, J. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Urquhart, D. 
Vyse, R. H. R. H. 
Waddington, D. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Williams, J. 
Wood, W. P. 


Anstey, T. C. 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bailey, J. 

Bankes, G. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Bennet, P. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Beresford, W. 
Blackall, 8. W. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Bremridge, R. 
Broadwood, H. 
Brown, H. 

Buck, L. W. 
Burghley, Lord 
Cabbell, B. B. 
Clive, Visct. 
Cochrane,A. D. R. W.B. 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Compton, H. C. 
Deering, J. 
D’Eyncourt,rt. hn.C.T. 
Disraeli, B. 
Duncombe, hon. O. 
Duncuft, J. 

Dunne, F. P. 

Du Pre, C. G. 
Edwards, H. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Farrer, J. 

Floyer, J. 

Forbes, W. 
Fortescue, C. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J, M. 
Goring, C. 
Grogan, E. 

Gwyn, H. 

Hall, Col. 

Harris, hon. Capt. 
Headlam, T. E. 
Heald, J. 

Herries, rt. hon. J. C. 
Hildyard, R. C. 
Hornby, J. 
Houldsworth, T. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Ireland, T. J. 


TELLERS. 
Wakley, T. 
Cayley, E. S. 


On the main question being put, 

Mr. WAKLEY hoped this was not an 
attempt to get rid of the name of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Muntz), by 
a mode which could not be justified by 
honourable dealing, under pretence that 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hume) had not 


absolutely declined to serve. It was so 
irregular to press the name of an hon. 


Member who had deliberately, both in pub- 
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lic and in private, expressed his determina. 
tion not to serve, that he felt bound to 
move that the debate be adjourned. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP seconded the Mo. 
tion. What could the country expect from 
this Committee, when it was evidently in. 
different to the Government whether they 
nominated live men or dead? Their only 
determination seemed to be, to override 
the wishes of independent Members. The 
sooner the appointment of this Committee 
was rescinded the better. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL thought the hon, 
Member for Finsbury could not have ac. 
curately understood the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who had stated, that as seve- 
ral Gentlemen considered that the hon. 
Member (Mr. Hume) had only said that he 
did not wish to serve, and that he would 
comply with any order of the House, it 
would not be right at once to give up his 
name, as it had been printed in the Votes; 
but that if, being appointed, he should de- 
cline to serve, he (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) would be willing to substitute 
one of the names proposed to be inserted 
in its place by the hon. Members for Fins- 
bury and Middlesex (Mr. Wakley and Mr. 
Osborne). He (Lord J. Russell) could as- 
sure the hon. Member opposite, that the 
Government was not so much frightened 
as he supposed at the name of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Muntz). 

Dr. BOWRING said, that the hon. 
Member (Mr. Hume) had undoubtedly ex- 
pressed great unwillingness to serve; but 
it was a sort of nolo episcopari, and when 
the hon. Member knew that so large a ma- 
jority had expressed their opinion that it 
was desirable he should be on the Commit- 
tee, there need be no doubt that he would 
give his services with the zeal and indus- 
try for which he was so distinguished. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that as different versions had 
been given as to what the real wish of the 
hon. Member for Montrose was, it would 
be better to wait till the hon. Member him- 
self came to the House, and stated de- 
cidedly what it was his intention to do. 
If the hon. Member should say that he 
wished not to serve, then he (the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer) should not have the 
slightest objection either to Mr. Hastie or 
Mr. Muntz being appointed in his place. 
Indeed, he was not quite sure whether he 
did not agree more nearly with the hon. 
Member for Birmingham than with the 
hon. Member for Montrose on this ques 
tion. But he did not think a fitter person 
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could, on public grounds, be appointed 
than Mr. Hume. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK hoped the hon. 
Member for Finsbury would not persevere 
inhis Motion. He was quite sure that the 
hon. Member for Finsbury and his hon. 
Friend the Member for Middlesex would 
be the last two Members of that House to 
consent to the exclusion of Mr. Hume 
from the Committee, if that hon. Gentleman 
could be induced to serve. He, for one, 
could not consent to his exclusion; but he 
had divided against the Motion upon the 
impression that Mr. Hume had positively 
declined to serve. He thought this point 
should be cleared up before any further 
step were taken for the exclusion of Mr. 
Hume. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had fairly 
stated to the House, that if Mr. Hume 
would not serve, he would consent to no- 
minate either Mr. Muntz or Mr. Hastie. 

Mr. ANSTEY explained, that he had 
several times heard the hon. Member for 
Montrose distinctly and emphatically say 
that he would not serve on the Committee; 
and when the hon. Member for Finsbury 
alluded to a statement to that effect made 
to him in private, he distinctly saw the 
hon. Member for Montrose move his hat 
in assent to the accuracy of that statement. 
The hon. Member having left the House, 
he should support the Motion for adjourn- 
ing the debate, to afford an opportunity to 
that hon. Member to retract his determi- 
nation; and, should he not do so, then he 
would move the substitution of Mr. Muntz 
instead of Mr. James Wilson. 

Sm R. PEEL thought the House 
ought not to part lightly with the power 
of expressing its opinion with regard to 
the duty which hon. Members owed to the 
public in serving on Committees. If the 
House thought that any particular Mem- 
ber ought to serve on a Committee, it 
ought not lightly to decline the duty which 
devolved upon it of expressing such to be 
its opinion. He gave his vote for including 
Mr. Hume inthe Committee; but he could 
assure the House that the last thing that 
entered into his mind was to intimate a 
wish to exclude Mr. Muntz or Mr. Hastie 
from the Committee. He considered that 
Mr. Muntz, from the attention which he 
had paid to the subject, and from his po- 
sition as Member for Birmingham, would 
be a very fit person to take a part in the 
proposed inquiry. He also thought that it 
would be desirable to have the Scotch 
banking system represented, either by Mr. 
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Hastie, the Member for Paisley, or Mr. 
Hastie, the Member for Glasgow. But he 
did not understand that the hon. Member 
for Montrose had expressed a positive in- 
tention to withdraw if he should be ap-— 
pointed ; and, considering the long period 
of his labours, and that he had stated that 
day that his age formed no impediment 
whatever—which he was sure it, did not— 
to the faithful performance of his public 
duties, and considering further the dis- 
interestedness which that hon. Member had 
always shown in his public character, he 
(Sir R. Peel) thought the nomination of 
the hon. Member would be but a just com- 
pliment on the part of the House, as tes- 
tifying that in their opinion the hon. Gen- 
tleman was in every respect well qualified 
to perform the duties required in the Com- 
mittee. But in case the hon. Member, 
after being made aware of the opinion of 
the House as to his fitness for serving, 
and as to the desirableness of his serving 
on the Committee, should still express a 
wish to retire from it, then he should be most 
perfectly willing to vote for substituting 
Mr. Hastie, or any other hon. Member who 
should be considered as representing the 
Scotch banking interest; or, if the hon. 
Member for Finsbury should have prece- 
dence and should propose Mr. Muntz, he 
(Sir R. Peel) should feel perfectly inclined 
to vote for the nomination of that hon. 
Gentleman. He should, however, advise 
the House to persist in the feeling they 
had already manifested in having, on pub- 
lie grounds, chosen the hon. Member for 
Montrose to serve on the Committee; and 
if that hon. Gentleman should hereafter sig- 
nify his wish to withdraw, it would then be 
competent for the House to substitute some 
other Member. He could say with regard 
to his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Stamford, that he had expressed a personal 
wish not to serve on the Committee; but, 
as soon as he saw it was the desire of the 
House that his name should be ineluded, 
he immediately withdrew his objection. 
Mr. WAKLEY considered himself 
placed in a very unfair position by what 
had transpired. It would have been the 
last thing in his thoughts to propose any 
Member in the place of Mr. Hume. No 
person entertained for the character of 
that Gentleman higher respect than he 
did. He should never have thought of 
proposing to substitute Mr. Muntz for Mr. 
Hume, if the latter Gentleman had not 
again and again declared that he would not 
serve on the Committee. But, thinking 
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there was this hiatus, he was delighted 
with the opportunity of proposing Mr. 
Muntz to fill the vacancy. The House ap- 
peared to be perfectly bewildered with re- 
ference to the intentions of Mr, Hume. 
That Gentleman declared that he would 
not serve, and he believed the hon, Mem- 
ber for Montrose was a man of veracity, 
and that he would adhere to his determi- 
nation; he(Mr. Wakley), could not, there- 
fore, understand why the debate as to the 
nomination of Mr. Hume should not be 
adjourned to a future day. The House 
might go on with the other names till the 
hon. Gentleman should appear in his place 
and say whether he would serve or not. 

Mr. CAYLEY said, that he had asked 
the hon. Member for Montrose whether he 
persisted in his determination not to serve, 
and his answer was, ‘ Certainly.”” He 
hoped the hon. Member for Finsbury would 
accede to the advice which had been given 
him, and not persevere in his Motion for 
adjournment. 

Motion for adjournment withdrawn, and 
the name of Mr. Hume added to the Com: 
mittee. 

On the name of Mr. Ricardo being pro- 
posed, 

Lorp G. BENTINCK proposed that the 
name of Mr. Henley be substituted. 

Cartan HARRIS would put it to Her 
Majesty’s Ministers whether they con- 
sidered they were acting fairly towards the 
agricultural interest. There was not the 
name of one country Gentleman represent- 
ing the agricultural interest upon the Com- 
mittee. He would ask the Government 
whether they thought they would obtain 
credit with the country by the course they 
were now pursuing? The Act of 1844 
was on its trial, and there were fifteen 
members on the Committee whose opinions 
were known to be favourable to that Act, 
while there were only eleven who had ex- 
pressed an opinion against it. 

Mr. ROBINSON was quite sure that 
the public at large would have no con- 
fidence in a report coming from a Com- 
mittee constituted as this evidently would 


The House divided on the question that 
the name of Mr. Ricardo stand part of the 
question :—Ayes 172: Noes 105; Ma- 
jority 67. 
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Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 
Baines, M. T. 


Abdy, T. N. 
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Baring, H. B. 
Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Bireh, Sir T. B. 
Blackall, S. W. 
Bouverie, E. P. 
Bowring, Dr. 

Boyd, J. 

Boyle, hon. Col. 
Brockman, E. D. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brown, H. 

Bruce, Lord E. 
Bunbury, E. H. 
Busfeild, W. 
Callaghan, D. 
Campbell, hon. W, F. 
Cardwell, E. 

Chaplin, W. J. 

Clay, J. 

Clay, Sir W. 
Clements, hon. C. S. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Cockburn, A. J. E. 
Cocks, T. S. 

Coke, hon. E. K. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Coles, H. B. 

Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, W. G. 

Currie, R. 

Divett, E. 
Drummond, H, 
Duncan, G. 

Dundas, Sir D. 
Dundas, G. 

Dunne, F. P. 
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Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Evans, Sir De L, 
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Ewart, W. 
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Fox, R. M 

Freestun, Col. 
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Hall, Sir B. 
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Hay, Lord J. 

Hayter, W. G. 
Headlam, T. E. 
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Jermyn, Earl 
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Keating, R. 
Keogh, W. 
Keppel, hon, G, T, 
Labouchere, rt. hon, H. 
Langston, J. H. 
Lascelles, hon, W, §, 
Lemon, Sir C, 
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Lewis, G. C. 
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Lushington, C. 
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Marshall, J. G. 
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Matheson, A. 
Matheson, Col. 
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Mitchell, T. A. 
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Nugent, Sir P. 
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Reid, Col. 
Reynolds, J. 
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Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, F. C. H. 
Salwey, Col. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Scully, F. 

Seely, C. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Sidney, T. 
Simeon, J. 
Slaney, R, A. 
Smith, J. A. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Somerville, rt. hn. SirW. 
Spearman, H. J. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, rt. hon. E. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Sutton, J. H. M. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Tenison, E. K. 
Tennent, R. J. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
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Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 


Thornely, T 
Tollemache, hon, F. J. 


Ward, H. G. 
Watkins, Col. L. 
West, F, R. Tufnell, H, 
Westhead, J. P. Hill, Lord M. 


List of the Nos. 

Lacy, H. C. 

Law, hon. C. E. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Lockhart, A. E. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, H. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Manners, Lord G. 
March, Earl of 
Masterman, J. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Meux, Sir H. 
Moody, C. A. 
Morgan, H. K. G. 
Mure, Col. 

Neeld, J. 

Neeld, J. 
O’Connor, F. 
Osborne, R. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Packe, C. W. 
Pattison, J. 
Pigott, F. 

Prime, R. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Renton, J. C 
Richards, R. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Scholefield, W. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smollett, A. 
Spooner, R. 
Stafford, A. 
Stanley, E. 
Stephenson, R. 
Stuart, J. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Thornhill, G. 
Tollemache, J. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Urquhart, D, 
Verner, Sir W. 
Vyse, R. H. R. H. 
Waddington, D. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Wakley, T. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 


Alexander, N. 
Anstey. T. C. 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bankes, G. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Bennet, P. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Blackstone, W.S. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Bremridge, R. 
Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, H. 
Buck, L. W. 
Burghley, Lord 
Cabbell, B. B. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Cayley, E. S. 
Clive, Viset. 
Cobbold, J. C. 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Compton, H. C. 
Deedes, W. 

Deering, J. 
D'Eyncourt, rt. hn.C. T, 
Disraeli, B. 
Duckworth, Sir J. T. B. 
Duff, J. 

Duncombe, hon. O. 
Duncuft, J. 

Du Pre, C. G. 
Edwards, H. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Farrer, J, 

Floyer, J. 

Forbes, W. 

Frewen, C, H. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Goring, C. 

Greene, J. 

Gwyn, H. 

Halford, Sir H. 
Hall, Col. 

Harris, hon. Capt. 
Heald, J. 

Herries, rt. hon. J. C. 
Hildyard, R. C. 
Hood, Sir A. 
Hornby, J. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Treland, T. J. Newdegate, C. N. 
Knox, Col. Beresford, Major 


The name of Mr. Ricardo was added. 
On the name of Mr. Glyn being pro- 
posed, 
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Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE moved that 
the name of Mr. J. Reynolds, the Member 
for the city of Dublin, should be substituted 
for that of Mr. Glyn. He did so, not only 
because Mr. Reynolds was an Irish Mem- 
ber, but because the hon, Gentleman was 
& man possessing great practical know- 
ledge upon the subject of banking. The 
hon. Member for Finsbury, when proposing 
the name of Mr. Muntz, had spoken of the 
great ability of that hon. Gentleman. He 
did not deny his ability ; but the House 
had already sufficient evidence of the talent 
and knowledge possessed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the city of Dublin. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury had said, that if they only 
looked at the hon. Member for Birmingham, 
they could not fail to understand him. He 
would say, in reply—if they only looked at 
the hon. Member for Dublin, they must 
understand him; for he was sure that the 
appearance of that hon. Member was quite 
as much in his favour as the appearance of 
the hon. Member for Birmingham was in 
his. He had no objection to Mr. Glyn 
personally; but, seeing that there was only 
one Member on the Committee who repre- 
sented the interests of Ireland, and that 
Member connected with the extreme north, 
he felt it his duty to move, ‘‘ that instead 
of the name of Mr. Glyn being inserted, it 
should be left out, and the name of Mr. J, 
Reynolds be substituted.’ 

Lorp G. BENTINCK felt as strongly 
as the hon. Member for Middlesex did that 
the hon. Member for the city of Dublin 
ought to be on the Committee; but at the 
same time he must say that Mr. Glyn was 
not a Gentleman to be set aside and omitted 
from this Committee. Mr. Glyn was 
known to be a Whig and a strong party 
man; his opinions did not, he believe, con- 
cur with those which he (Lord G. Bentinck) 
entertained on the subject of the Bank 
Charter Act; for he was known to have re- 
fused signing a petition got up last June 
by the merchants and bankers of London, 
praying for a relaxation of the restrictions 
of that Act; there were some reasons, 
therefore, for supposing that Mr. Glyn 
was not favourable to the views which he 
(Lord G. Bentinck) took with respect to 
that measure. Nevertheless Mr. Glyn had 
more business than any banker in London; 
he presumed, therefore, that he did more 
business than any banker in the world. 
He was a man of strong mind and of great 
ability, and was well known to everybody 
as the chairman of the London and North- 
Western Railway. In every way, there- 
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fore, it seemed to him that there could be 
no fitter Member than Mr. Glyn to be on 
this Committee. It was certainly his wish 
to see Mr. Reynolds on the Committee; 
but he could not consent to substitute that 
Gentleman’s name for the name of Mr. 
Glyn. 

Mr. REYNOLDS thanked the hon. 
Member for Middlesex for the compliment 
he had paid to his appearance. He begged 
to state, that although he should be pre- 
pared to act on the Committee if nomi- 
nated, he would respectfully decline ser- 
ving in the room of so eminent an autho- 
rity as Mr. Glyn; and therefore he must 
request the hon. Member for Middlesex to 
withdraw his Motion. His feeling was so 
strong on the point, that, on seeing his 
name proposed in the paper as a substitute 
for that of the hon. Member for Marlbo- 
rough, he declared to that hon. Member 
that he should feel himself placed in a most 
invidious position if he were to be placed in 
competition as it were with one who was 
so much better qualified to act on the Com- 
mittee than he was; and it was only upon 
the distinct assurance of the hon. Member 
that he had made up his mind not to serve 
on the Committee that he permitted his 
name to remain upon the paper. He now 
begged that the hon. Member would with- 
draw his Motion. He thought, certainly, 
that Ireland was not adequately represent- 
ed in the Committee. Mr. Tennent was 
doubtless a person most fit to serve on the 
Committee; but, bearing in mind that Ire- 
land had suffered more than any other part 
of the kingdom from the monopoly of bank- 
ing, it was surprising that only one Irish 
Member had been placed on the Commit- 
tee. It would have pleased him to see 
upon the Committee such a man as the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Callaghan), 
who had large claims to the notice of the 
House. It was, indeed, surprising that 
the hon. Member could have been over- 
looked. He begged to state, that when he 
used the word ‘‘large’’ with reference to 
the hon. Member for Cork, he applied it to 
his mental qualifications, and not to his 
person. The Committee, as constituted, 
was objectionable, because a large majority 
of its Members was pledged to support the 
Banking Act of 1844, and its twin sisters 
relating to Scotland and Ireland, which 
were passed in 1845. 

Mr. CALLAGHAN requested that the 
hon. Member would not make use of his 
name on any future occasion without his 
permission. The hon. Member had in- 
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dulged in a gratuitous mention of his name, 
Now that he was on his legs, he would 
take the opportunity of saying that the 
Irish and the English public would be 
better pleaaed to have the Committee con. 
stituted as proposed by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer than if all the alterations 
which had been suggested had been made, 

Mr. OSBORNE withdrew his Motion, 
and Mr. Glyn was nominated a Member of 
the Committee. 

On the question that Sir W. Clay be 
placed on the Committee. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK moved that Sir 
W. Clay’s name should be struck out of 
the list, and that of Mr. Pattison sub- 
stituted. 

Mr. PATTISON begged to say that he 

had no wish to serve on the Committee; 
but if he were nominated, he would do his 
duty. He would avail himself of that op- 
portunity of stating that in what he had 
before addressed to the House, he spoke 
only as the representative of the city of 
London, and not as a governor of the Bank 
of England. He was induced to speak as 
he did, because he believed that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and his Colleagues 
were ignorant of the extreme sufferings to 
which both large and small traders were 
subjected in London. They had not col- 
lected sufficient information on the sub- 
ject. 
‘ The House divided on the question that 
the name of Sir W. Clay stand part of the 
question :—Ayes 152; Noes 122: Ma- 
jority 30. 


List of the Aves. 


Abdy, T. N. 

Adair, R. A. S. 

Anson, hon. Col. 

Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 


Cocks, T. S. 

Coke, hon, E. K. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Coles, H. B. 

Coope, 0. E. 





Baines, M. T. 
Baring, H. B. 
Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Birch, Sir T. B. 
Blackall, S. W. 
Boyd, J. 

Boyle, hon. Col. 
Brockman, E. D. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Bunbury, E. H. 
Busfeild, W. 
Callaghan, D. 
Campbell, hon. W. F. 
Cardwell, E. 
Chaplin, W. J. 

Clay, J. 

Clements, hon. C. S. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Cockburn, A. J. E. 


Corry, rt. hon. H, L. 
Craig, W. G. 
Currie, R. 

Divett, E. 
Drummond, H. 
Dundas, Sir D. 
Dundas, G. 

Dunne, F. P. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Evans, Sir De L. 
Evans, J. 

Ewart, W. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Fitzpatrick, J. W. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Fortescue, C. 
Fortescue, hon. J. W. 
Fox, R. M 
Freestun, Col. 
French, F. 
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Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Godson, R. 

Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Grace, 0. D. J. 
Greene, T. 

Grenfell, C. W. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 


Grey, R. W. 
Hallyburton, Ld. J. F.G. 


Hardcastle, J. A. 
Hay, Lord J. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Headlam, T. E. 
Herbert, H. A. 
Heywood, J. 


Howard, hon. C. W. G. 


Jermyn, Earl 
Jervis, J. 

Keogh, W. 

Keppel, hon. G. T. 


Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 


Langston, J. H. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lewis, G. C. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lushington, C. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Macnamara, Maj. 
MNaghten, Sir E. 
M Taggart, Sir J. 
M'Tavish, C. C. 
Mahon, The O’Gorman 
Maitland, T. 
Marshall, J. G. 
Marshall, W. 
Matheson, A. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Melgund, Visct. 
Monsell, W. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Nugent, Sir P. 
O’Brien, J. 

Ogle, S. C. H. 
Ord, W. 

Paget, Lord C. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
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Alexander, N. 
Anstey, T. C. 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bankes, G, 
Bennet, P. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Bolling, W. 
Bouverie, E. P. 
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Bramston, T. W. 
Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, H. 
Brotherton, J. 
rown, H. 
Buck, L, W. 


Peel, Col. 
Pigott, F. 
Pinney, W. 
Raphael, A. 
Reid, Col. 
Ricardo, J, L. 
Ricardo, O. 
Rich, H. 
Robartes, T. J. A. 
Romilly, J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, F, C. H. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Scully, F. 
Seely, C. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Sidney, T. 
Simeon, J. 
Slaney, R. A. 
Smith, J. A. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Somerville, rt.hn. Sir W. 
Spearman, H. J 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, rt. hon. E. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Sutton, J. H. M. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Tenison, E. K. 
Tennent, R. J. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Thicknesse, R, A. 
Thornely, T’ 
Tollemache, hon, F. J. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Wall, C. B. 
Ward, H. G. 
Watkins, Col. L. 
West, F. R. 
Willcox, B. M. 
Wilson, J. 
Wilson, M. : 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C, 
Wood, W. P. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wyvill, M. 
Young, J. 

TELLERS, 
Hill, Lord M. 
Tufnell, H. 


Burghley, Lord 
Cabbell, B. B. 

Cayley, E. S. 

Clive, Visct. 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Compton, H. C, 
Deedes, W. 

Deering, J. 
D’Eyncourt, rt, hn. C.T, 
Disraeli, B. 
Duckworth, Sir J, T. B. 
Duff, J. 

Duncan, G. 

Duncombe, hon, 0. 
Duncuft, J. 

Du Pre, C. G. 
Edwards, H. 

Fagan, J. 

Farnham, E. B, 
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Farrer, J. 

Floyer, J. 

Forbes, W. 
Fordyce, A. D. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Goring, C. 
Grattan, H. 
Greene, J. 
Gregson, S. 
Halford, Sir H. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Harris, hon, Capt. 
Hastie, A. 

Heald, J. 
Herries, rt. hon. J. C, 
Hildyard, R. C. 
Hood, Sir A. 
Hornby, J. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Ireland, T. J. - 
Keating, R. 
Knox, Col. 

Lacy, H. C. 

Law, hon. C. E. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Lockhart, A. E. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, H. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
M‘Gregor, J. 
Manners, Lord G, 
March, Ear! of 
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O’Connor, F. 
Osborne, R. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Packe, C. W. 
Peto, S. M. 
Pilkington, J. 
Prime, R. 
Renton, J. C. 
Reynolds, J. 
Richards, R. 
Robinson, G, R. 
Salwey, Col. 
Sandars, G. 
Scholefield, W. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, J. B. 
Smollett, A. 
Spooner, R. 
Stafford, A. 
Stephenson, R. 
Stuart, J. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Thornhill, G. 
Tollemache, J. 
Turner, E. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Urquhart, D. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Vyse, R. H. R. H. 
Waddington, D. 
Waddington, H. 8. 
Wakley, T. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 





Wawn, J. T. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Westhead, J. P. 
Williams, J. 
Willoughby, Sir M. 
TELLERS. 


Masterman, J. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Meux, Sir H. 
Moody, C. A. 
Morgan, H. K. G. 
Mure, Col. 

Neeld, J. Beresford, Maj. 
Neeld, J. Newdegate, C. N. 


Sir W. Clay placed on Committee. 

Remaining Members appointed. 

Committee to be a Committee of Se- 
crecy. 


ADJOURNMENT OF DEBATES. 

Mr. BROTHERTON rose to move— 

“That when any new business is brought on 
after Twelve o’clock at night, if it be moved and 
seconded That the Debate on such Question be 
adjourned, Mr. Speaker shall immediately declare 
the Debate adjourned, without putting the Ques- 
tion to the vote.” 
The hon. Member said, this was a sanitary 
Motion. The object which he had in view 
was the preservation of the health of Mem- 
bers of that House. He declared that he 
frequently moved the adjournment of the 
House from consideration for the Speaker’s 
health, though, judging from the difficulty 
which he found in catching the right hon. 
Gentleman’s eye upon such occasions, he 
was disposed to believe that the Speaker 
did not feel as much interest on that point 
ashedid. He was sometimes taunted with 
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not having acted impartially in his char- 
acter of adjourner of the House; but if he 
had shown any partiality it was to his poli- 
tical opponents. It appeared by returns 
presented to the House that in 1842 the 
House sat 117 days, and 125 hours after 
midnight; in 1843, the House sat 119 
days, and 105% hours after midnight; in 
1844, the House sat 119 days, and sixty- 
nine hours after midnight; in 1845, days 
of sitting 119, hours after midnight 96; in 
1846, days of sitting 139, hours after mid- 
night 773; in 1847, days of sitting 121, 
hours after midnight 712. Comparing 1842 
with 1847, it would be seen that the pre- 
sent Administration, to which he was fa- 
vourable, had had the opportunity of pro- 
ceeding with business during fewer hours 
after midnight than the Administration 
which existed in 1842, to which he was 
opposed. His Motion would apply simply 
to questions which might be brought on 
after midnight. He had often seen several 
hours after midnight wasted in discussions 
on Irish police and Scotch fisheries, which 
were of no use whatever. He was in fa- 
vour of the Legislature conducting their 
proceedings by daylight. Some persons 
were fond of appealing to ‘‘ the wisdom of 
our ancestors,’ and it was certainly one 


proof of their wisdom that they did the 


work of legislation by daylight. In every 
part of the Continent, and in America also, 
the legislative assemblies sat during the 
day. Let the House only consider the ad- 
vantage of sitting from twelve till six 
o’clock on Wednesdays. Not only was 
there more business done than on other 
days, but it was done in a more orderly 
manner, and there was always a full at- 
tendance of Members. Formerly the House 
used to be counted out on Wednesdays. 
He was sure that if the House met every 
day at twelve o’clock, it would promote 
the health of Members and the convenience 
of the House. 

Dr. BOWRING seconded the Motion. 
His hon. Friend formerly used to exercise 
despotic power, and adjourn all debates 
after twelve o’clock at night; but of late it 
had been found out that he was made of 
squeezable materials, and his resolution 
had given way. He hoped that his hon. 
Friend’s authority would be restored, and 
that he would exercise it even tyrannically, 
if need were, in order put a stop to debates 
after twelve o’clock. 

Mr. EWART’S only objection to the 
Motion of his hon. Friend was, that it did 
not go far enough. The Motion which he 
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himself had placed on the paper as af 
Amendment to that of the hon. Member 
for Salford consulted the valuable health 
of the Speaker more carefully than the 
Motion of his hon. Friend. He wished 
that all the debates of the House should 
take place in the daytime. He maintained 
that business was far better done on Wed- 
nesday than on any other day of the week; 
and none of those scenes occurred which 
frequently took place in the evening. He 
contended that the present system was not 
an economy but a prodigality of time, be. 
cause, between the hours of six and nine 
o’clock in the evening, any Member could 
get up and speak as long as he chose, un- 
controlled by the House. The present 
system was a premium on extraneous and 
unnecessary specches. It was said that 
the Government gained more time for the 
transaction of public business by the pre- 
sent arrangement. A Member, however, 
of the late Government had assured him 
that he could give far more time to busi- 
ness if the House sat during; the day, and 
promised to support a Motion to that effect; 
but when the time for voting came, the 
hon. Gentleman was under other influences 
and did not vote for his (Mr. Ewart’s) tem- 
perate Motion. He proposed that Commit- 
tees should sit from ten to twelve, and 
then six hours of debate would be quite 
enough. He submitted that there was 
great impropriety in taking away a man 
from his family in the evening. At the 
same time, though he entertained these 
views, he should not press his Motion to 
division against the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Salford, and on the present 
occasion he would content himself with 
giving his cordial support to his hon. 
Friend. 

Sim G. GREY rose to say, that he was 
sorry that he could not agree to the Mo- 
tion of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Salford. The hon. Gentleman said, that 
this was the very minimum of reform; but 
he must remind the House that it would 
lead to a very great alteration in its prae- 
tice. The Motion, if successful, would 
give power to any hon. Member to adjourn 
a debate, contrary to the opinion of the 
House itself that it should proceed. He 
thought that his hon. Friend had rendered 
very useful services by interposing to ad- 
journ debates when no good was likely to 
be occasioned by a protracted discussion; 
but it would be extremely inconvenient to 
take away all discretion from the House. 
Suppose, for instance, the debate in which 
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they had that day been enge d had taken 

Jace on any other day of the week, and 
twelve o’clock at nigt had arrived when 
only two or three names were wanting to 
eomplete the Committee; it would have 
been competent for any two hon. Members 
to have got up, and to have postponed the 
debate till a future day. He thought that 
the public convenience would be better 
consulted by leaving a discretion with the 
House, than by adopting a rigid rule in all 
eases, the more so as the practice of late 
debating was checked by the watchful care 
of his hon. Friend. He must say also, 
that though he thought the morning sit- 
tings on Wednesday very useful, he did 
not think that it was practicable, if Com- 
nittees were to sit, for the House to meet 
in the daytime on every day in the week. 
No analogy could be drawn between the 
House of Commons here and the Chamber 
of Deputies in France, as the amount of 
the business transacted was so very dif- 
ferent. 

Lorv G. BENTINCK quite agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down. They really wanted an additional 
day in the week; it was hardly possible to 
get through the business as it was. He 
was afraid that the abstemious habits of 
the hon. Member for Salford—his vegeta- 
ble and water diet would prevent him from 
taking a lesson from the old convivial 
song— 

“The only true way to lengthen the day, 

Is to steal a few hours from the night, my boys.” 


Mr. BROTHERTON, in reply, regret- 
ted he was obliged to say that he once had 
some power, but now he had none. It was 
imagined that he could always move an ad- 
journment of the debate when he pleased; 
but this was a great mistake. He would 
always be vigilant, if he could always be 
sure of the Speaker’s looking at him at 
the proper time. He should certainly think 
it his duty to take the sense of the House 
upon his Motion. 

Sin H. WILLOUGHBY suggested, with 
a view to save the time of the House, that 
no Member should speak more than half- 
an-hour, or make more than fifty quota- 
tions or references to speeches or books. 

The House divided :—Ayes 33; Noes 
57: Majority 24. 


List of the Avzs. 


Chaplin, W. J. 
Drummond, H. 
Duncan, G. 
Duncutt, J. 


Arkwright, G, 
Boyd y 


ya, J, 
Busfeild, W. 
Callaghan, D. 


{Dzo. 16} 
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Smith, J. B. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Tennent, R. J. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Westhead, J. P, 
Willeox, B. M. 
Williams, J. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
TELLERS, 
Brotherton, J. 
Bowring, Dr. 
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Archdall, Capt. M. Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 

Arundel and Surrey, Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Earl of Greene, T. 

Baines, M. T. Grenfell, 0. W. 

Barrington, Visct. Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 

Bellew, R. M. Heathcote, Sir W. 

Bennet, P. Howard, hon. C. W. G. 

Bentinck, Lord G. Keppel, hon. G. T. 

Birch, Sir T. B. Langston, J. H. 

Bouverie, E. P, Lindsay, hon, Col. 

Bramston, T. W. Masterman, J. 

Bruce, Lord E. Melgund, Visct. 

Cabbell, B. B. Parker, J. 

Clay, J. Pinney, W. 

Clive, Visct. Raphael, A. 

Cochrane,A.D.R.W.B. Richards, R. 

Coope, O. E. Spooner, R. 

Corry, rt. hon. H. L. Talfourd, Serj. 

Craig, W. G. Thompson, Ald. 

Deedes, W. Thornely, T. 

Deering, J. P. Vane, Lord H. 

Divett, E. Vivian, J. H. 

Duckworth, Sir J.T. B. Waddington, H. S. 

Duncombe, hon. O. Wilson, J. 

Du Pre, C. G. Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 

Elliot, hon. J. E. Wood, W. P. 

Ferguson, Sir R, A. Wyvill, M. 

Floyer, J. 

Fortescue, C. 

Fuller, A. E. Tufnell, H. 

Gaskell, J. M. Hill, Lord M. 


The House adjourned at five minutes to 
Six o’clock. 


Evans, J. 
Ewart, W. 
Fordyce, A. D. 
Gregson, S. 
Heald, J. 
Heywood, J. 
Moffatt, G. 
Pilkington, J, 
Robinson, G. R. 
Salwey, Col. 
Sandars, G. 
Scholefield, W. 
Seely, C. 
Sibthorp, Col. 


TELLERS. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, December 16, 1847. 


Minvutes,] Took the Oaths.— Several Lords.x—The Lord 
Vaux of Harrowden took the Oath prescribed by the 10 
Geo. IV., to be taken by Peers professing the Roman 
Catholic Religion. 

Pusuic Bitis.— 2* Public Works (Ireland), 

Reported.—Crime and Outrage (Ireland); Railways. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Warwick, and several other 
places, against the Admission of Jews into Parliament.— 
By Lord Farnham, from Dorset and Canterbury, for the 
Imposition of the Severest Penalties on all Roman Ca- 
tholie Priests who shall Denounce Persons from the 
Altar.—By the Marquess of Londonderry, from Guar- 
dians of the Downpatrick Union, against Out Door Re- 
lief. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND) BILL. 
The Order of the Day for the House to 
be put into Committee having been read, 
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The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 


that he rose, in pursuance of the notice 
which he had given last night, to move 
their Lordships to go into Committee on 
the Bill for the better Prevention of Crime 
and Outrage in certain Parts of Ireland. 
In discharge of that duty he felt that as 
their Lordships had been pleased to allow 
this Bill to go through its second stage 
without requiring any explanation from him 
as to its provisions, and without entering 
into any discussion upon the suhject, it 
would be most unpardonable were he now 
to ask their Lordships’ assent to such a 
measure without offering those observa- 
tions to their Lordships, which would ex- 
plain the grounds upon which Her Majes- 
ty’s advisers had submitted this Bill to the 
other House of Parliament, and now enter- 
tained the confident hope that it would 
meet with their Lordships’ approbation. 
At the same time, he felt that their Lord- 
ships would be enabled to anticipate most 
of the observations which he should have 
to make, because, unfortunately, the cir- 
cumstances which had induced the Govern- 
ment to propose the Bill were too notori- 
ous; they had been too long and too broadly 
under their Lordships’ observation, to make 
it necessary for him to detail them at great 
length. The very character of the enor- 
mous offences that had been committed in 
Ireland had insured publicity, and must 
have brought them to the observation of all 
their Lordships. It was the peculiar fea- 
ture of these crimes, that, whilst the as- 
sassin who committed them remained too 
often concealed in the darkness which be- 
fitted his occupation and his deeds, the un- 
fortunate victim had been dragged into pub- 
licity, and whether he had escaped the deadly 
blow of the gun or the firebrand employed 
by those who sought his destruction, or 
whether he had succumbed to his murderer 
—in the one case he appeared before the 
world the living witness of the crime which 
it had been attempted to perpetrate, or, 
by his death, became himself to all poste- 
rity the monument of the evil outrage that 
had been committed. He should have no 
excuse, therefore, were he to trouble their 
Lordships at any length. He had not the 
excuse of the impartial and illustrious his- 
torian, who, when he was about to narrate 
the history of the religious massacres of 
Paris of the sixteenth century—when he 
was about to enter upon the task, let the 
pen drop from his hand, and filled up the 
hiatus in his history with the pathetic ex- 
clamation— 
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‘JExcidat illa dies xevo ; nec postera credent 
Szecula—nos certe taceamus et obruta multa 
Nocte tegi patiamur crimina gentis.” 


He had not that excuse, because the scenes 
to which he had alluded had not passed, 
but were now passing. But were he not 
fully convinced that every one of their 
Lordships was acquainted with the leading 
facts which marked those unfortunate 
crimes, he should feel it his duty, howeyer 
painful it might be to his feelings and to 
their Lordships, to describe these murders 
with which the public were already too 
familiar, in the language they deserved, 
He should not therefore go back to the 
murder of Mr. Roe, Major Mahon, and many 
other persons, of which the narrative had 
already been placed in their Lordships’ 
hands; he should not go so much into 
these monstrous cases, which could not 
escape attention, as into the comparatively 
second class of cases which showed the 
general state of the country. He should 
do so, because it would present but an im- 
perfect case for the Bill, in the Committee 
into which he was about to move their 
Lordships to go, were he to rest it solely 
upon these more monstrous acts; but 
unhappily, that which had added to the 
mischief arising from these fatal deeds 
was the evidence that they had been ac- 
companied in every stage by various 
classes and descriptions of crimes, all tend- 
ing to the same object, and all inspired by 
the same spirit of determination to destroy 
the social order, the social principle and 
rights of property, aye, and the rights of 
industry itself. He would state to their 
Lordships generally the amount of crime 
of all descriptions in Ireland. During the 
last month of November, they had amount- 
ed to 1,335; in October they were 1,035, 
making an increase in November, as com- 
pared with October, of not less than 300. 
The prevailing crimes had been chiefly in 
threatening notices and robbery of arms; 
and they were principally in the counties 
of Cavan, Clare, Cork, Galway, King’s 
County, Limerick, Sligo, Tipperary, Mayo, 
Meath, Fermanagh, Longford, and, in 4 
few cases, Kerry. They consisted of at- 
tempts to shoot, robbery of arms, robbery 
of money, robbery of cattle, assaults, and 
threatening notices. He was not about to 
enumerate these cases at length, which 
would necessarily engage too much of their 
Lordships’ time, but some few he would 
mention, not in reference to the atrocity of 
the particular crime, but to the general 
character which they imparted to the spe- 
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cies of action, of noxious action, which was 
going on in the country. Some cases had 
occurred in the county of Cavan. One of 
these cases was that of four small farmers, 
who had planted crops which were coming 
to maturity, and who, being well aware of 
the state of the country, and of the system 
that was going on, had in each case provid- 
ed themselves with guns for the avowed 
urpose of defending these crops surround- 
ing their houses. A short time ago, in one 
night, every one of these small farmers’ 
houses was broken into, and the guns 
taken away. There was another case, in 
the county of Waterford, where the offen- 
ders interrupted the storing of the pro- 
perty, and another in Limerick, where a 
man’s house was entered at night and his 
horse disabled. For what reason was he 
s0 disabled? Because he had let out his 
horse to a carrier at a less amount of charge 
than these persons chose he should—be- 
cause he let out his horse at a less rate 
than these legislators chose to require, he 
was deprived of his horse. Why did he 
enumerate these cases in preference to 
others of a more horrible nature ? Because 
they went to the point he had described. 
They showed a systematic determination 
to make war on the legitimate industry of 
the country, on that which was the ele- 
ment in the acquirement of all property, 
and which if not checked in the growth 
must effectually prevent anything like pros- 
perity arising throughout the land. He 
said, therefore, that this was not a Bill 
rendered necessary for the defence of the 
rich man, but it was rendered necessary 
for the defence of every poor man who was 
honest—of every poor man who was indus- 
trious—and there were no persons who 
could find fault with this Bill, except those 
who wished to see property put an end to, 
and the industry of the country suspended. 
He had alluded to those cases which had 
recently occurred; he would now mention 
acase which had recently occurred in West- 
meath, for the purpose of showing their 
Lordships the character of those persons 
who were selected for victims under this 
system—-that of Mr. Johnson, who was 
most popular as a resident magistrate 
amongst all classes, particularly the poorer, 
for whom he made great exertions during 
the last famine; and his (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne’s) informant said— 

“ Thave every reason to hope that, independent 
of the large sums offered for the apprehension of 
the assassin, the exertions of the people, who are 
indignant at the slur cast on their hitherto peace- 
able district, may lead to his discovery. That 
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there was a conspiracy against Mr. Johnson, owing 
to his having fined persons for trespass a few 
hours before he was fired at, I have not the slight- 
est doubt; and as there are several persons con- 
cerned, it is most probable the matter may be 
brought to light.” 

Another recent case was in Queen’s Coun- 
ty. A shot was fired into the house of 
George Barber, and soon after an attempt 
was made to shoot his son on his way home 
from the mill, and subsequently a shot was 
fired into the mill. The cause assigned for 
this was, that Barber refused to employ a 
man whom they wished him to employ. 
Another case was that of the Rev. Mr. 
Mayne. It appeared that the father and 
son lived together in a house in the county 
of Mayo, and an attempt was made to 
shoot them in their house, at night, on the 
28th ult. What would their Lordships 
think were the reasons assigned for this 
attempt being made upon these two re- 
spectable persons, father and son? It was 
that the son, who lived with his father, had 
recently presumed to turn away a servant 
maid without the permission of this wo- 
man’s friends, and that Mr. Mayne, sen., 
had lately married a second wife, of whom 
these persons did not approve. Having 





selected these instances for the purpose of 
| showing that the attacks had not been 


| confined to the possession of lands, al- 
though that had been the main object, but 
that all the relations and all the employ- 
ments of life were attempted to to be go- 
verned by this dark and sanguinary code, 
he would now describe to their Lordships, 
as shortly as he could, the character and 
the provisions of the Bill which was now 
brought under their notice. The noble 
Marquess proceeded briefly to recapitulate 
the objects of the various clauses in the Bill. 
Clause | recited that the provisions of the 
Act were to apply to any part of Ireland 
specified in the Lord Lieutenant’s Procla- 
mation; Clauses from 3 to 9 gave power 
to the Lord Lieutenant to increase the 
constabulary force in the districts so pro- 
claimed, according to the necessities which 
should appear to exist, and to charge the 
expenses of such increased constabulary 
upon the districts. It also enabled the 
Lord Lieutenant to increase the reserved 
constabulary force by the amount of 200. 
That reserved force was originally fixed 
at 200; it had since been proposed to 
augment it to 400; and the Bill, as it at 
present stood, gave the power of still fur- 
thet augmenting it by 200, making a total 
of 6U0, to serve as a permanent depét, out 
of which the coustabulary of the disturbed 
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counties might be increased when neces- 
sary; Clauses 9 to 11 gave to the Lord 
Lieutenant the very important power of 
apprehending and punishing, as for a mis- 
demeanor, all persons (with a few neces- 
sary exceptions) found carrying arms with- 
in the proclaimed districts; Clause 11 
gave to the Lord Lieutenant, by publica- 
tion in the Dublin Gazette, power to call 
in all arms in the proclaimed districts, and 
to call upon persons having arms to deposit 
them in a certain place, to be restored at 
such period thereafter as the first-named 
proclamation should have ceased to be in 
force. Clauses 12 to 14 gave powers to 
punish for the period of two years persons 
having arms within the proclaimed dis- 
tricts, after the beforementioned notice 
should have been published in the Dublin 
Gazette. Clause 15 conferred the power 
of granting licenses to certain excepted 
persons to have and carry arms even with- 
in the proclaimed districts. Clause 16 
gave a very useful power to justices and 
constables to call upon persons within the 
proclaimed districts to join in the pursuit of 
offenders; and it imposed a most just though 
severe penalty upon those who should re- 
fuse to assist in detecting offenders. This 
he looked upon as a most important pro- 
viso, for it was a most remarkable and 
painful feature of the system prevailing in 
Ireland, that notwithstanding the horror 
which these crimes were calculated to in- 
spire, they were frequently perpetrated in 
the presence of, or within the knowledge 
of persons who refused to take the slightest 
step in aiding to bring the perpetrators to 
justice. He would mention a case which 
had occurred in the county of Clare. A 
man whose house had been broken open 
and robbed of all the money he possessed, 
far from being anxious, as their Lordships 
might have supposed, to make known the 
great injury that had been inflicted on him, 
for a long time after the occurrence of the 
event his great endeavour was to guard 
inviolate that momentous secret, lest he in 
his own person should fall a victim for hav- 
ing made known that gross outrage. To 
put an end to this state of things the Lord 
Lieutenant had recently made a point of 
singling out people who, having been at- 
tacked, had with undaunted courage re- 
pelled the invader and defended their pro- 
perty and lives, with a view of rewarding 
them for their gallant conduct, and point- 
ing out their example for public commen- 
dation, One case recently occurred in 
Cork, in which an old man, who had bravely 





defended himself, almost refused the rp, 
ward which had been sent to him, saying, 
he had done no more than his duty in de. 
fending, to the best of his power, his life 
and property. Henow came to Clause 17, 
which merely extended to this Bill the pro. 
visions of the Whiteboy Acts, the ldth 
and 16th George III., c. 21, and the lst 
and 2nd William IV. c. 44. Clause 18 
enacted that accessaries after the fact to 
murder might be tried and punished, al- 
though the principals might not have been 
convicted or taken: and Clause 19 merely 
declared that prisoners under sentence 
might be removed from one prison to an- 
other by order of the Lord Lieutenant. 
He had now recapitulated the principal 
features of the Bill before their Lordships, 
Her Majesty’s Government, in introducing 
this Bill, had endeavoured to provide 
an adequate remedy for the existing 
evils; but whilst providing a remedy they 
desired to trespass as little as possible 
upon the constitutional law of the land. 
On a former occasion he had ventured to 
express an opinion that upon the whole the 
juries of Ireland had done their duty. 
When he expressed that opinion, some 
doubt was entertained as to its accuracy; 
but he was happy to state again upon this 
occasion, that up to this moment he be- 
lieved he was justified in saying that the 
juries of Ireland had conscientiously done 
their duty. Upon this point he was sure 
their Lordships would be glad to hear a 
very recent report which had been received 
by the Lord Lieutenant from a highly re- 
spected resident magistrate in the county 
of Cork, and he would, therefore, read it. 
The report commenced— 
“* County Cork, Middleton, Dec. 3rd, 1847. 

“IT have to report, for his Excellency’s infor- 
mation, that the Middleton quarter-sessions have 
just terminated, There were 147 notices in the 
cause book; many of the offences charged, I re- 
gret to say, were of a very grave character. 
Convictions were had in almost every case, and 
the law has been fully vindicated. There were 
eighteen persons sentenced to seven years’ trans- 
portation; one for fifteen years; two imprisoned 
with hard labour each alternate month, for eigh- 
teen months; three for twelve months at hard 
labour; very many for six months, And all the 
juvenile offenders were sentenced to three months 
at hard labour, and each to be three times pri- 
vately whipped in the gaol under the sheriff's in- 
spection. Some few cases were postponed to the 
assizes, and four or five have traversed in bar to 
the next sessions, 

“W. H. Wansproved. 


“'T, N. Redington, Esq.” 


Now, he must say that as far as the ad- 
ministration of justice was concerned, that 
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report was very satisfactory. Another 
magistrate, speaking of Buttevant, said— 


“ County of Cork, Kanturk, Dec. 8th, 1847. 

“J have to report that the Crown cases at 
Middleton sessions have been all disposed of. 
On Friday, the 3rd instant, I proceeded to Butte- 
yant forthwith, and arrived there on the following 
day, and have to observe that convictions were 
obtained in almost every instance where the pro- 
secutors attended, or in such cases where the 
traversers obtained permission to put off their 
trials to the next Fermoy sessions—amounting to 


twenty-six persons. 
“ Tomas Barter, R.M. 


“T, N. Redington, Esq.” 


He said, then, there was at this moment 
every appearance and disposition on the 
part of jurors in Ireland to do their duty. 
He was not prepared, therefore, to propose 
any measure which should interfere with 
jurors. At the same time he could not 
sit down without saying that there was no 
interference with any class which that 
House should not undertake, if necessary, 
to restore peace and tranquillity to Ire- 
land, That (continued the noble Mar- 


quess) is the function of juries; and he 
hoped it would not, at any future time, be 
necessary to interfere with the ordinary 
course of law—he hoped that the peace 
and safety of the country might be 


restored without any such interference. 
That was the opinion of the Government, 
and that he hoped would be the opinion of 
the House. The present disturbances in 
Ireland, though they did not amount to 
acivil war, were attended with many of 
the evils inseparable from that condition of 
society. But even in a state of civil war 
crimes were committed under some known, 
though perhaps usurped authority—under 
the sanction of some names and characters 
amenable to their contemporaries and to 
posterity. In the case of the Irish mur- 
ders no one was responsible; they were 
committed in secret; their victims were 
immolated unheard; and so long as such 
enormities were habitually perpetrated, 
there would be neither industry nor pros- 
perity in Ireland. He should merely con- 
clude with saying that if the measure now 
on their Lordships’ table did not prove 
sufficiently stringent to restore the peace 
of the country, he doubted not that they 
would willingly grant such further powers 
as might be required for sovoanilshing 
that legitimate and holy purpose. The 
noble Marquess then moved that the House 
do now resolve itself into Committee. 


Lorp FARNHAM had, he said, but a 
few observations to make on the subject 
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then before their Lordships. He felt it 
the less necessary for him to occupy their 
time with any remarks of his own, as he 
had already expressed himself on the sub- 
ject in a very pointed manner, and also be- 
cause he had on the present occasion to 
read to the House many documents which 
would put their Lordships in possession of 
the state of crime which prevailed in Ire- 
land, and the dangers which were so justly 
apprehended in that country. He would 
assure Her Majesty’s Government that he 
gave his warm support to the measure that 
was then before them, not because of the 
mildness of the measure itself—and he said 
this in no taunting manner to them—but 
because he had their assurance that if a 
measure of such mildness should fail—and 
he was as certain as he was of his own ex- 
istence that it would be found insufficient 
—that then the Government would demand 
fresh powers, and sure he was that if de- 
manded, that House would not refuse them. 
He had already stated in a strong manner 
the state of crime which prevailed in Ire- 
land. He knew that he had been repre- 
sented as attacking the character of the 
country by doing this; but he said, that 
he was as attached to his countrymen as 
any man could be, yet that regard for them 
should never prevent him from speaking 
the truth; it should not prevent him say- 
ing that murders were now carried on in 
Ireland to an extent such as not only had 
never before disgraced the annals of Ire- 
land, but such as had never occurred in any 
country calling itself civilised, He felt him- 
self now called upon to read documents il- 
lustrative of the state and condition of Ire- 
land; and he was sorry to say, he had to 
begin with his own county, with that 
county alone with which he was _inti- 
mately connected. No actual murders had 
for the last two years been committed in 
the county of Cavan; but he could not give 
a better description of its present condition 
than that which was to be found in the 
letter of a gentleman of large landed pro- 
perty in the county—one of the resident 
and most useful landlords to be found in 
any part of Ireland. Of course, he should 
mention no names. This was the letter to 
which he alluded :— 

“T have only returned here a few days, but I 
considered the state of this country to be so bad 
that I left my wifein Dublin. From all I can 
learn, I fear that as bad a spirit exists here as in 
any of the most disturbed districts in Ireland. 
You have no doubt heard a good deal about it : 
and no later than yesterday a person, on whose 
information I could rely, came to me, and request- 
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ed that I would settle my affairs with Mr. *****, 
the agent, for that they were determined to shoot 
him, and as certainly as he was at that moment 
alive he would be shot. The same person also in- 
formed me that the money was collected for shoot- 
ing ******, 4 centleman of large property and a 
deputy lieutenant ; and that two of the best shots 
had been appointed to the job. There can be no 
doubt that these two murders have been deter- 
mined upon, and the scoundrels only wait their 
opportunity for committing them. ****** leaves 
the country immediately ; ******, ######, Hee, 
and ****** have already taken their departure, 
and I think everybody that can will follow their 
example. 

“T fear that the new Coercion Bill will not 
be found sufficiently stringent to meet the present 
evil. At the same time I feel thankful for any 
measure which is in any degree likely to protect 
life and property.” 


He had now to read the testimony of one 
of the most useful and valuable gentlemen 
he knew. This gentleman was the 
agent of a large estate — was devoted 
to the progress of agriculture—improved 
the estates—took care of the tenants— 
and did all that a country gentleman could 
be expected todo. This gentleman wrote 
to him in this way :— 


“Could I write within the compass of this sheet 
the disgraceful acts within our own district, I 
would even now bring them to your Lordship’s 
notice, 

“‘ But to mention a few of them. Information 
has been given to the county inspector that ****, 
*****) and myself were all marked for assassina- 
tion. The former has been obliged to fly; and 
must now remove with his large family from his 
home. Police patrols are kept about our grounds; 
but, my Lord, the assassin will not openly attack 
our houses, or give us a fair chance. They will, 
perhaps, shoot us on our way to or from the 
house of God, and no hand be raised to stop the 
assassin, 

“ Again, Mr. ******, after the most frightful 
notices, has left his home. Mr. ****** is also 
threatened to be shot. A friend, calling at my 
house, said he was told that a party in Cavan 
had been overheard saying that Mr. ******, 
Mr. ******, and myself, were all marked. (‘Two 
gentlemen, different from those above-mentioned.) 
But such is the reign of terror, that every man 
looks at his fellow-man with distrust, and dares 
neither inform on, or appear in evidence against, 
those who carry on a code of law disgraceful to 
humanity, and ruinous to the interests of life and 
property. Asan evidence of this, I enclose you 
the copy of a letter I received, warning me of my 
fate. Ofcourse I withhold the name of the per- 
son who so kindly gave me the information, as his 
life would be sacrificed. 

“Your exposition of the state of Ireland is true 
to the letter ; and justly do you say, ‘no measure 
could be too unconstitutional to be applied at the 
present time.’ 

“P.S. The clerk of the Ballyhaise Mills has 
just been fired at, but escaped uninjured.” 
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‘* COPY OF FRIENDLY WARNING RECEIVED BY Mz, No. 
VEMBER, 1847, AND REFERRED TO ABOVE, 
“(Private and confidential.) 

“ Sir—When I received the intelligence, by 
chance, it was after post hour. I now write to 
inform you that your life is perilled to assassina. 
tion. Your precaution rests on your own judg. 
ment ; but the duty I owe to society imposes on 
me the conscientious duty of imparting to you that 
your death is sealed. 

“ T write to you confidentially as a gentleman 
who would not deceive me by divulging what 
would expose me to the same perilous situation in 
which you now stand.” 


He had now to call their Lordships’ atten- 
tion to another letter, which he was sure 
would move their feelings deeply: — 


“ Did you hear of poor Mrs. George Beresford’s 
death ? Her husband is a clergyman, and nephew 
to Lord Decies. She was literally frightened to 
death by the fear of her husband being murdered, 
She and her unmarried sister were out, and were 
accosted by two men, who asked them ‘if they 
would like to know who the next two men to be 
murdered were. Miss! your brother is one—and, 
madam! your husband is the other!’ That same 
evening Mr. Beresford was sent for to see some 
sick person; and on his going—in ignorance of 
what his wife had heard in the m »rning—Mrs. B. 
sent some policemen after him, to join him as if 
by accident, and not to leave him. On his return, 
some time after, he said, ‘Do you know, I firmly 
believe, had it not been for some police, who join- 
ed me on the road, I should have been murdered ; 
for there were some dodging me about ; and when 
I arrived at the place I had been sent for, I found 
no sick person, nor indeed any one.’ 

“ Poor Mrs. Beresford was so alarmed at this 
that she went into convulsions, and died two hours 
after. 

‘* Really, the state of crime in this unfortunate 
country is quite dreadful; and it makes one’s 
blood run cold to hear of the deliberate coolness 
with which they take away the lives of their fel- 
low-creatures.” 


He had next to refer to a letter written by 
a gentleman who resided on his property, 
and who wrote to a relation of his (Lord 
Farnham) :— 

“ As you must be interested in the peace of our 
country, and may wish to have information of 
what a state we are in, I write to tell you that on 
Wednesday last I got through the post-office a 
letter, which had been posted in Derry, threaten- 
ing my. life, or, as the writer expressed it, to shoot 
me like a dog, if he waited six months for an op- 
portunity of doing so. The same evening three 
peaceable young men, named ****, ****, and 
**** were shot while returning from **** mar- 
ket, along the high road. ‘These facts show the 
total uselessness of the present Coercion Bill if 
the disarming of suspected characters is not uml- 
versal in Ireland. It is hard enough —I have 
lived constantly here for the last twenty years 
(ever since I was of age, except one year I was 
abroad) —I have spent 25,000/. in giving em- 
ployment to the poor on the estate, and have now 
got a loan from Government to give employment 
to all able to work upon the estate for three years 
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to come, and am now obliged to walk about my 
own demesne carrying loaded firearms, and two 
men along with me armed to the teeth. That I 
have nothing to fear from my own tenantry I am 
perfectly convinced; but there is such a number 
of strangers roaming about the country, and we 
have had such awful examples in other counties, 
that we must be cautious even here, which we al- 
ways considered the quietest part of Ireland. I 
have entered fully into the matter, as you might 
wish to know of it.” 

The next case he had to refer to was that 
of a threatening notice sent to a friend of 
his own, who, he was happy to say, had 
providentially effected his escape from Ire- 
land—where, if he had remained, he would 
have fallen a victim to the assassin—and 
was now actually sitting near him in their 
Lordships’ House. He had no scruple as 
to mentioning his name. It was direct- 


ed to ‘*Lord Crofton, or his detestable 
agent :”’— 


“ December, 5, 1847. 

“ My Lord—From the continued tyranny prac- 
tised by you and your infernal and hellish agent 
—-, in endeavouring to destroy the poor in 
every quarter where he gets the least power so to 
do; he haveing, at this dreadful season, sixty fami- 
lies under ejectment for a tyrant, who has his pro- 
tection by being absent. Now, if you do not wish 
to share like fate of two better men who have 
late fallen victems to evel advisers, you will on re- 
cept of this dismiss from your employment that 
bastardly imp of hell, the petty tyrant and exter- 
minater of the poor. If you neglect this, blame 
no one for the consequences that will follow, but 
your headstrong and mad selfe. You shall never 
get a second warning in this friendly way.—I re- 
main 

“ A FRIEND TO THE OPPRESED AND UN- 
HOUSED Irisu Poor.” 


The next letter read by his Lordship re- 
ferred to the case of a gentleman who had 
expended more in relief for the poor than 
any ten others of the humane landlords in 
Ireland—he referred to the case of Sir 
Robert Gore Booth, and to whose valuable 
and humane services testimony was borne 
by Mr. Labouchere, then Secretary for 
Ireland. Attempts had been made to 
shoot this gentleman. His groom, who 
rode his horse, and was supposed to be Sir 
R. Gore Booth, was fired at, but providen- 
tially escaped. [His Lordship then read a 
letter from a gentleman holding a high offi- 
cial situation, which stated, that the friends 
of Sir Robert Gore Booth entertained the 
most painful apprehensions for his safety, 
and that his life was considered in the most 
imminent danger. That already two mur- 
derous attacks had been made upon per- 
sons in his immediate employment, and 
that he (the writer) and other persons in 
authority had informed Government that 
Sir Robert Gore Booth absolutely required 
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personal protection.] He should now wish 
to read to their Lordships the testimony 
that had been given as to Sir Robert 
Gore Booth—as to his being a good land- 
lord, and as to the amount of good he had 
done in Ireland :— 


“ Sir Robert Gore Booth’s estate is large, and the 
supplies he has procured would keep those of his 
own well enough, were he not pressed also to find 
his neighbour’s tenants. At his own place, Lissa- 
dill, he has established two soup boilers, which 
make each 140 gallons of soup; and I calculated 
the cost of the soup in each boiler to be about 
32s. 6d. He gives gratuitously 280 gallons of 
the soup per day, including Sundays. He sells, 
six days in the week, 150 loaves per day, each 
being four ounces larger than the fourpenny loaf 
sold in Sligo; and sold by him at twopence per 
loaf. He also sells 30 tons of Indian corn per 
week, at a reduced price, and gives a portion of 
Indian corn to thirty persons daily. In this man- 
ner he has provided for the poor, through the 
agency of his chaplain, Mr. Jeffcote, since the 29th 
of August, Indian meal, 393 tons; barrel flour, 
70 tons; whole wheat fiour, 40 tons; biscuits, 9 
tons; rice, 3 tons; oatmeal, 12 tons—total, 527 
tons. He has still a good deal in hand; and has 
ordered on his own account, in addition, Indian 
corn, 2,375 tons ; new seed oats,’81 tons; hogs- 
heads of flaxseed, 10 tons. He has at this mo- 
ment in Greenock, ready to be shipped (but he is 
in difficulty respecting freight), 200 quarters of 
oats, 23 quarters of barley, 200 loads of beans, 18 
tons of peas, 100 barrels of flour, 180 of wheat, 
99 tons of oats, 25 tons of barley, Much good 
would be done if the Government would assist Sir 
Robert Booth in having this large quantity of 
food transported into Sligo. What he has done for 
the part of the country in which he resides has 
been so well done that it would prove a real bles- 
sing to enable him to do more.” 


He thought it was scarcely possible for any 
man even to have thought of doing so 
much for a starving population. It could 
be proved that in one year that gentleman 
had spent not less than 20,0001. in finding 
employment for the people. The next case 
was one of a most affecting nature, but 
unfortunately it was one common to too 
many of the faithful Protestant clergy of 
Ireland. It was a letter from a worthy 
and humane Protestant clergyman, who, 
writing to a friend, said— 
“Dec. 10, 1847. 

“ Will you kindly find me out some good cler- 
gyman to take my duty for sixmonthsat * *? 
I am obliged to flee for my life; and such infor- 
mation has been given me that I cannot doubt, 
coming from such a quarter and without my ever 
seeking it. It is hard to meet with such base in- 
gratitude as this is tome in * * *, where [ 
have been just 17 years, and where the people 
have had my best years, health, and means ever 
employed for their relief and good in every way, 
without distinction, Romanists being ever treated 
by me with distinguished kindness, as they well 
know. 

‘‘T have been now more than two months in 
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horrible suspense since I received a Molly Maguire 
notice, and this day a further assurance of the 
fixed determination on the murder of myself and 
another gentleman. 

“ JT shall request your exertions, and an answer 
as soon as you can. At all events I cannot re- 
main. I must fly till this tyranny be overpast, 
Very faithfully yours, —.” 


Another friend wrote to him :— 


“ Dublin, Dee. 13, 1847. 

“My Lord—Though I am most unwilling to 
intrude upon your Lordship’s valuable time, or 
meddle in public affairs, I feel that it would be a 
dereliction of duty in the present case were I not 
to step out of the ordinary course, and communi- 
cate what your Lordship is not likely to learn but 
from private sources of information. 

“ During the past week or ten days several of 
our valuable and excellent clergy, who make my 
house their resort, haye been obliged, at a mo- 
ment’s warning—some with and some without 
their families—to vacate their homes, and seek 
refuge in the city, having been warned in some 
cases by friends or dependants, and in others from 
unknown but apparently well-informed sources, 
that delay would be certain death. 

*« At the present time there are four clergymen 
here similarly situated—two whose murder had 
been planned ; and so certain were parties eight 
niles distant that it had been accomplished at the 
prescribed time and place as intended, that it was 
asserted as having taken place. Iam unwilling 
to trouble your Lordship with detail; this, if 
needful, can be supplied and substantiated ; but I 
can say, in each case that has fallen under my 
notice, the respective sufferers have been remark- 
able for their activity and well-directed energy 
during the late famine—not merely in the distri- 
bution of public bounty, but also in dispensing 
from their own resources beyond their means, so 
that even the Roman Catholic priests of their 
districts could not withhold their commendations, 
nor could they charge them with undue influence 
or attempts to proselyte. 

“I feel, after the noble stand your Lordship 
has made in defence of our lives and properties, 
and our rights as Protestants, characterised by so 
much sound judgment and knowledge of the coun- 
try and its wants, that your Lordship will avail 
yourself of this private information, so as, if pos- 
sible, to render it useful in the present fearful 
state of the country. Iam sure I need not fur- 
ther apologise to one who has in so many ways, 
with all his appliances, sought the good of his 
country. The enclosed letter, received from 
**##**, is but one instance out of many of the 
base ingratitude shown by a Popish people, in 
return for untiring zeal and unwearied exertions 
in their behalf. Will your Lordship permit me to 
say, that the present feeling here is that the 
measures proposed are not at all sufficiently 
stringent to meet so disorganised a state of so- 
ciety ; and until the Ribbon faction can be cut up, 
and priestly denunciations, direct or by implica- 
tion, put a stop to, security need not be ex- 
pected, nor can confidence be restored ? You, my 
Lord, well know the self-denying and laborious 
character, the retiring habits, and the long-en- 
during patience of the Irish clergy, who have 
long been familiarised with privations, and ate 
litile given to complain. It is with reluctance 
they do so now. I now, with their concurrence, 
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take the most likely course to have their ease 
brought into full and fair consideration ; and eer. 
tain I am that, to the utmost of your Lordships’ 
influence, the clergy of the Established Church of 
Ireland will in your Lordship find a firm friend jp 
this their time of need. 

‘* Believe me, my Lord, with most sincere fe. 
spect and esteem, your Lordship’s faithful servant, 

“ 





“ The Right Hon, Lord Farnham, K.P., de.” 


He had now done with cases of that de. 
scription; and he would very briefly revert 
to a subject which he had brought under 
their Lordships’ notice on a former eyen- 
ing—he alluded to the denunciation of 
persons by Roman Catholic priests in Ire- 
land. In doing so, he wished, as he had 
formerly done, most distinctly to have it 
understood that in bringing that painful 
and delicate subject before their Lordships, 
he made no attack upon the clergymen of 
the Roman Catholic Church as a body, 
nor upon any individual of that body ex- 
cept those to whom he referred by name, 
He took that occasion to say that on every 
occasion he had received from the Roman 
Catholic priests in Cavan the most cordial 
co-operation and most efficient support 
in his arduous, and, he trusted, somewhat 
successful endeavours to preserve the 
Queen’s peace. He would also add that 
he had received the most warm support of 
those gentlemen in his attempts to allevi- 
ate the distress of the people. In justice 
to an individual whom he had the pleasure 
of calling a friend, a man than whom none 
were more kind, or more anxious to aid 
and assist in the maintenance of the law, 
of all the men connected with the Roman 
Catholic Church, the individual he most 
esteemed, and regarded most, was the 
Right Rev. Dr. Browne, the Roman Catho- 
lic Bishop of Kilmore. He (Lord Farn- 
ham) was only in the discharge of an im- 
perative duty, and he disclaimed being ac- 
countable for any editorial or newspaper 
statement, charging him with having been 
connected with the Orange lodge, and 
charging him with bringing gross charges 
against the Roman Catholic priests as a 
body. Again, he said, he made no allu- 
sion to any one individual belonging to 
that Church, except those bad men whom 
he could not hold up to the execration of 
all good men in too strong language. In 
regard to his charge against the Rev. Mr. 
Hughes, he had received the fullest cor- 
roboration from a friend of his own, but 
whose name, although he was not bound 
to secrecy, he did not think it prudent to 
communicate. It was sufficient to say, 
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that he was an individual whose name and 
high character were well known to all their 
Lordships, and who was intimately ac- 
quainted with many of them. His friend 
writes :— 

“The violent expressions referred to at the 
Castlebar meeting, were certainly uttered; as I 
know from the evidence of a trustworthy auditor. 

“ Mr. Hughes’s speech at length got so violent, 
that another priest, a trustworthy man, called him 
to order. I regret to see the priests, who did 
good service in encouraging the people to bear 
their inevitable suffering in patience last winter, 
now in some places making so bad an use of their 
power, There are not, however, many about here 
like Mr. Hughes. 

“ Certainly such speaking does more to starve 
the poor peasantry, by disgusting all who are in- 
clined to help them among the charitable Eng- 
lish, than the most wholesale evictions, or exac- 
tions of the worst landlord. No one is more 
anxious to treat them well, as long as they pre- 
serve the sacredness of their character, than I 
am. No one more sincerely blames them for the 
desecration of their holy office and profession.” 


He was sorry to lay before their Lordships 
a fresh instance of priestly denunciation— 
a case which he thought even more impor- 
tant than any which had preceded it. He 
did not feel at liberty to mention the names 
of any of the parties connected with the 
ease, nor the county, not even the part of 
Ireland in which it had occurred, nor, in- 
deed, anything which might indicate the 
locality where the occurrence took place, 
because if the matter were not already un- 
der the consideration of the law officers of 
the Crown in Ireland, so far as he was 
concerned it would soon be brought to their 
notice ; nor would he say whether the lan- 
guage he complained of was used on only 
one or upon many occasions—sufiice it to 
say, that language was used by a priest of 
the Roman Catholic Church denouncing 
certain individuals by name; that one of 
those individuals was attacked immediately 
after the denunciation, and escaped with 
his life with the utmost difficulty. He 
might also add that he believed sufficient 
evidence would be produced of the fact 
and of the language to bring the conduct 
of that priest under the cognisance of Her 
Majesty’s law advisers in Ireland. The 
information which he laid before their 
Lordships did not rest upon hearsay alone 
—it was founded upon original documents 
and letters from persons of whose charac- 
ter there could be no doubt whatever. He 
must again call their Lordships’ attention 
to the case of the Rev. Michael M‘Der- 
mott. That individual had published a 
letter, not referring to any statement made 
in that House, but referring to certain 
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statements which were alleged to have 
been made by Sir Benjamin Hall in the 
other House of Parliament. It was per- 
fectly competent to the rev. gentleman— 
it was natural and only just to himself that 
when accused on such a charge he should 
take every legitimate means of defending 
himself. The rey. gentleman was perfectly 
justified in writing a strong letter; but it 
was another thing if the language, the 
character, the style, and the tone of the 
letter, the very expressions used in it, 
were the same as the language he incul- 
pated; then he felt perfectly justified in 
bringing such conduct under the notice of 
their Lordships. But he was so disgusted 
with the letter that he would not read it 
to their Lordships—he would only say that 
throughout every part of it it breathed a 
spirit, he would not say of murder, but 
this he would say, that the whole tenor, 
tone, and language of it were calculated to 
arouse the worst passions of the misguided 
people, whose spiritual director he was, 
and to excite them to deeds of violence 
and blood. He really felt justified in say- 
ing that every part of this letter breathed 
the spirit to incite to murder. No docu- 
ment could be conceived which could pos- 
sibly breathe a worse spirit, or could less 
become even a man calling himself a 
Christian, far less one who was a teacher 
in a Christian church. In that document, 
speaking of a friend of his, the son of the 
murdered Major Mahon, he had the heart- 
lessness to call him ‘the still mourning, 
but more lucky possessor of the Major’s 
property.”’ What had been the language 
of the same clergyman only nine years 
ago? In writing to Major Mahon in March, 
1836, he said— 

“ T beg to assure you of my sincere gratitude 
for your kindness towards myself personally, and 
your encouragement to the improvement and in- 
dustrious habits of my parishioners since you came 
to reside amongst us. May Almighty God render 
to you the full reward of your good intentions, 
and grant you long life to reap the fruit of your 
kindly disposition in the affections of your poor 
tenantry !—I am, dear Sir, with the highest respect 
and gratitude, your obedient humble servant, 

“ Micuagen M‘Dermorr. 

“ To Denis Mahon, Esq.” 

And in a second letter, of July, 1845, he 
ended thus :— 

“ T always use my utmost exertions to promote 
peace among the people, and, above all, respect 
and punetuality to their landlords and the pro- 
prietors of the soil.—I remain, dear Sir, with 
deep sentiments of gratitude and esteem, yours 
sincerely, “ MicuarL M‘Dermortr.” 


He now came to a part of the case when 
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they would see the Rev. Mr. M‘Dermott 
adopt a very different tone. He had a 
statement, in the handwriting of the late 
Major Mahon, of the proceedings at a 
meeting he attended, after an absence of 
six or eight months in England. On his 
return home, he as a landlord wished to 
perform his duty, and assist in the relief 
of the poor; and accordingly attended at a 
meeting of the relief committee, at which 
the following extraordinary scene took 
place :— 
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‘* AUTOGRAPH MEMORANDUM OF THE PROCEEDINGS AT 
THE RELIEF COMMITTEE, STROKESTOWN, AUGUST 
28, 1847, WRITTEN AND SIGNED BY THE LATE DENIS 
MAHON, ESQ. 

“ Strokestown House, Aug. 28, 1847. 

“ The following is a statement of the proceed- 
ings which took place this day, when the relief 
committee met :— 

“ On looking at the books on first going in, I 
observed that there had not been a meeting of the 
committee since the 24th of July ; and on my ask- 
ing Mr. M‘Dermott if there had been any, or if 
he had called a meeting, he replied, No, and that 
he did not see any occasion—that things were 
going on regular and correct ; and even added, 
that, had he known it was desirable, he would 
have done so. We then proceeded to examine the 
accounts and look over the vouchers, &c. &c.; 
and having found them correct, I expressed my- 
self to that effect, and then proposed we should 
go over the lists, which we were called on to re- 
vise that day, with a view to reduce the num- 
ber getting relief, according to the instructions 
given by Major Howard. The very uncivil and 
uncourteous manner in which Mr. M‘Dermott an- 
swered my inquiries, made me put my questions 
chiefly to the clerk, Costello, wishing to avoid 
any altercation with Mr. M‘Dermott; and, indeed, 
during the early part of the inquiries, he assured 
me that it would take my attendance on several 
days of meeting before I could possibly under- 
stand all the details, &c.; to which I not only 
assented, but assured him that I had no other 
wish in these inquiries but to make myself ac- 
quainted with what, as a member of the commit- 
tee, I ought to know. 

“I still continued to put my questions to Cos- 
tello ; and, among others, I asked him who re- 
vised those lists? For some time I got no an- 
swer ; but, on pressing for one, Costello said, the 
committee. I asked, who were those of the com- 
mittee that did so? He replied, Mr. M‘Dermott, 
and that he (Costello) and the other clerks as- 
sisted him. On which Mr. M‘Dermott rose up in 
a violent passion, and asked how I dared to come 
there to tyrannise over him? How dare I come 
at the eleventh hour, after leaving him to do all 
the work, and attack him by ‘ my side wind’ allu- 
sions ? but that he would not bear it; he had a 
hand to defend himself, and would do so. He 
was certainly in a violent passion, and would not 
listen to my repeated assurances that I had not 
in the slightest manner said, or intended to say, 
anything to annoy him. I even appealed to Dr. 
Shanley if I had done so ; and he assured the rev. 
gentleman that I had not, and that he was per- 
fectly satisfied I had said nothing which Mr. 
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M‘Dermott ought to consider as meant towards 
him. However, all I could say, or the repeated 
assurances I gave of not having the slighest wish 
or intention to attack his conduct in any way, 
was of no avail. He still continued to use the 
most abusive and insulting language that could 
be used by any man toa gentleman. How dare 
I now, when the committee was nearly closed, 
and that I never chose to attend since my re. 
turn home—how dare I now come, and by side 
wind attack him? I then reminded him of his 
own words on our meeting that day —that I 
could not attend, for that he himself had, at the 
commencement of our meeting, stated that he 
had not considered it necessary we should meet, 
His immediate reply was, ‘ It is false, it is false ; 
and you know it to be false, although you say 
it.’ I referred him to Dr. Shanley, to know if 
it was not so; but he would not listen to any- 
thing. He then continued to abuse me in the most 
insulting manner. I was a ‘stupid ass.’ I had 
not common sense. He only wondered where, or 
if Ihad had any schooling ; for a more ignorant fel- 
low he never met. Such an ass, that if I had had 
any schooling it was quite thrown away on me. He 
then said, turning round to his clerks and Dr. 
Shanley, ‘ Here have I been for two hours trying 
to drive into his stupid head some information, 
and he is so ignorant he cannot understand it.’ I 
was, no doubt, annoyed at such language, but I 
did not lose my temper, for even that insulting 
language. I begged to remind Mr. M‘Dermott 
that he had stated in the early part of the day that 
my attendance for several meetings of the com- 
mittee would be necessary before I could perfectly 
understand it. However, all I could say was of 
no use. I called on Dr. Shanley and those three 
clerks who were present [to say] if I did not se- 
veral times assure Mr. M‘Dermott that he was 
under a false impression, if he chose to think I 
meant anything personal to him—that I had no 
such intention. He then again alluded to what 
he considered as ‘ side wind’ attacks I was making 
at him. I assured him I had not, that I never 
had, and never would do so, for that if I had rea- 
son to find fault with his conduct, or that of any 
other man, I would do so openly, and that I defied 
him to state my ever having done so, as I assured 
him I was not afraid to tell him to his face any- 
thing that I had to complain of. However, all I 
could say was of no use; he still continued to re- 
peat that I had come when all the business had 
been done by him, to find fault and tyrannise over 
him; that I had spent my winter in London to 
amuse myself, and had left my people to starve in 
the streets and die, without ever looking after 
them ; that I had done nothing for them, and had 
no right now to come and interfere ; and also he 
stated to me that I had not attended a committee 
or done anything for the poor since my return, but 
had amused myself burning houses and turning 
out the people to starve. That, I was obliged to 
assure the reverend gentleman, was not the case, 
and that whatever I did with regard to my pro- 
perty I conceived rested with myself; that I would 
not allow him or any man to interfere with me in 
that respect, and desired him not to presume to 
meddle with my private affairs. I then felt so hurt 
that I declared I would not remain any longer, or 
do any act that day, after the manner in which I 
had been insulted by him. I then told Dr. Shan- 
ley, that after Mr. M‘Dermott’s conduct towards 
me, I should report it to Major Howard, and let 
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him know that in consequence of it nothing had 
been done respecting the revision of the relief 


ist. 

. “ We then broke up, and Dr. Shanley and my- 
self walked down together, when I told him I re- 
quested him to keep in mind the manner in which 
Mr. M‘Dermott had behaved to me that day, as I 
should bring the matter before Major Howard, 
aud request a meeting of the committee on the 
subject. Dr. Shanley said he would, and remarked 
that I could not do otherwise. 

“ Aug. 28, 1847. 


Major Mahon followed up this extraor- 
dinary conduct on the part of the Rev. Mr. 
M‘Dermott by writing to him the following 
letter :— 

“ Strokestown House, Sept. 8, 1847. 

“ Sir—The very unwarrantable language which 
you made use of towards me on Saturday, the 
98th ult., at a meeting of the relief committee, in 
presence of Dr. Shanley and others, and further, 
if 1 am rightly informed, repeated again by you at 
your chapels the following Sunday—in justice to 
my own feelings, and as landlord over a numerous 
tenantry, I feel doubly called upon to request you 
will give me an opportunity of replying to these 
very serious charges. As I understand the relief 
committee are to meet on Friday next, I request 
you will come prepared to prove them, as I am 
determined to lay the matter before the commit- 
tee on that day (or whatever day they shall meet), 
and submit to them how far you were warranted 
in making such charges against me.—I remain, 
Sir, your obedient servant, “ Dents Manon. 

“Rey. Mr. M‘Dermott, P.P., Strokestown. 

“P.S. I request your answer at your earliest 
convenience.” 


“ Denis Manon.” 


In reply, Major Mahon received the follow- 
ing letter from the Rev. Michael M‘Der- 
mott :— 


“ Strokestown, Sept. 9, 1847. 

“ Sir—Until you make atonement to my feel- 
ings as a clergyman, for your insolent and per- 
sonal attacks, I shall attend no meeting where 
you are present, either publicly or privately. I 
make this reply to convince you that I am only 
anxious to avoid a person whose conduct seems 
so extraordinary, and who seems to disregard the 
ordinary forms of civil society. My calling does 
not allow me to resent the insults I receive, and 
therefore common prudence, as well as religion, 
point out to me the necessity of withdrawing my- 
self from the society of persons who may be in- 
clined to offend me.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, “ MicnarL M‘Dermorr. 

“ Major D. Mahon.” 


Their Lordships would perceive that Mr. 
M‘Dermott in this letter makes no allusion 
whatever to the charge made against him 
of having on the previous Sunday de- 
nounced from the altar this unfortunate 
gentleman. It was not his (Lord Farn- 
ham’s) intention at the present moment to 
occupy their Lordships’ time with a de- 
scription of the admirable manner in which 
the property of the late Major Mahon had 
been managed, because he felt that he had 
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already trespassed too long upon their pa- 
tience. He should merely remark that 
there was a passage—the concluding one 
in the Rev. Mr. M‘Dermott’s letter, in 
reply to the charges made by Sir B. 
Hall in the other House — which he 
thought deserving of their Lordships’ at- 
tention, inasmuch as it contained a most 
extraordinary and most valuable admis- 
sion :— 

“ Tf,” wrote he, “ Sir B. Hall would for ex- 
periment sake exchange his comparatively high 
and exalted situation for the trodden-down situ- 
ation of those whom he so liberally denounces, 
he would, perhaps, feel the position and under- 
stand the motives of those who, unlike him, do 
not enjoy the benefit of having their bad pas- 
sions moderated by a moral and religious edu- 
cation, but who are induced to seek revenge, 
even to the hazard of existence, on finding them- 
selves dragged from their homes to be plunged 
into the deepest wretchedness and destitution.” 
He would ask their Lordships, after hay- 
ing read that letter, to say what they 
thought were the probable or actual rea- 
sons which induced the misguided peasan- 
try in the neighbourhood adding to the 
crimes that had already disgraced Ireland 
for so many months past, to commit this 
most horrible murder actually within about 
twelve yards of many thickly-inhabited 
houses—a murder, be it observed, the 
news of which was received in Roscommon 
with blazing bonfires? He would ask their 
Lordships this simple question—whether 
they thought it was the oppressive con- 
duct of a kind, benevolent landlord like 
Major Mahon, who was forced to get rid 
of a large number of tenantry because 
they owed him upwards of 30,000/., many 
of them in arrears of four years’ rent, and 
who showed still greater kindness to them 
by not putting them out on the roadside with- 
out a home or without shelter, to be, as it 
were, trodden under foot, but who, on the 
contrary, actually expended amongst them 
upwards of 6,000/., with the view of en- 
abling them to obtain the necessary com- 
forts in a foreign country? He would ask 
their Lordships whether the conduct of 
such an individual as Major Mahon was 
the cause of the peasantry of Roscommon 
committing such a crime; or whether it 
was not much more probable, to use the 
emphatic language of the Rey. Mr. M‘Der- 
mott himself, because ‘ they do not enjoy 
that benefit,’’ which he accords to Sir Ben- 
jamin Hall, “‘ of their bad passions being 
moderated by a moral and religious educa- 
tion?’’ The noble Earl concluded by apol- 
ogising to the House for occupying so long 
the attention of their Lordships. 
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Eart FITZWILLIAM said, that in 
the present state of Ireland every body 
must approve of a measure whose office 
was to repress crime. He therefore ap- 
proved of the Bill. If, however, he 
were to attempt to characterise the pre- 
sent Bill, he should say, not that it 
was the best measure that could be 
devised, but simply that there was no- 
thing wrong in it. He doubted whether 
it went to the full extent to which it 
ought to have been pushed in the present 
circumstances of the country; and for his 
own part he should have been willing to 
give his assent to a measure of a more 
stringent character. It was, perhaps, de- 
sirable that the powers given by the Bill 
should be so far narrowed that it should be 
almost impossible for any one possessed of 
rational views to entertain the slightest ob- 
jection to it. Looking at it in this view, 
therefore, while it might have been desi- 
rable for the Government to have gone 
further, it was, probably, undesirable on 
the other hand, to risk the unanimity with 
which the Bill would now be passed. Al- 
though there might have been a few Gen- 
tlemen in the other House of Parliament, 
who, whether from the feelings of their 
own minds, or for the purpose of arriving 
at the popularity which he trusted they 
would not succeed in obtaining by their 
conduct, had opposed the Bill, and whose 
views might be accounted for in one or the 
other of these ways, yet that opposition 
had been reduced to the narrowest limits, 
whether it were tested by the numbers by 
whom the Bill had been opposed, or by the 
intellect which had characterised the de- 
bate on the part of those who had so opposed 
it. It was, therefore, with the most perfect 
satisfaction that he gave his assent to the 
measure; and he was also desirous of ex- 
pressing his perfect willingness to go fur- 
ther if his noble Friends on the Treasury 
bench found the measure inefficient for the 
purposes for which it was intended. He 
trusted that its provisions would be carried 
into effect with prudence, but above all 
with vigour and without delay. The search 
for arms ought almost to precede the pro- 
clamation; for if the Lord Lieutenant pro- 
elaimed a district, and suffered a single 
day to pass over before instituting a search 
for arms, those miscreants who had col- 
lected arms for the purposes of assassina- 
tion and outrage would be adroit enough 
to secure and conceal them. He would 
also beg to suggest to the Executive Go- 
vernment and to Parliament a provision 
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which might be called unconstitutional, 
He deprecated the introduction of what he 
must call constitutional twaddle into a gub- 
ject of this kind. Let not “ the consti. 
tution ’’ stand in the way of substantial jus. 
tice and the preservation of the lives of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. Well, then, uncon- 
stitutional and un-English as he might be 
told it would be, yet he entertained doubts 
whether some restrictions ought not to be 
imposed upon locomotion in Ireland— 
whether some difficulties ought not to be 
imposed on the change of place of certain 
persons living in certain districts. He 
agreed in the opinion that many of the 
recent assassinations were committed by 
persons not resident in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the places where the 
murders were committed, but who were 
sent for from a distance for that purpose. 
With the view of providing for such cases, 
he should be quite willing, if the Bill did 
not attain the object proposed, to put some 
restriction on what might be called loco- 
motion in those individuals. He begged 
their Lordships not to shut their eyes to 
what must be the social state of the coun- 
try in which such scenes took place, in 
which men were instigated to commit 
such crimes, and in which such instigations 
could be successful. These outrages, how- 
ever, were only to be considered as symp- 
toms, and dealt with as such; but at the 
same time he must raise his voice against 
any rash interference on the part of the 
Legislature with the relations existing 
between the various classes of society in 
that country. He referred more particu- 
larly to the subject of landlord and ten- 
ant, in which, if they interfered in the 
manner recommended by some, they would 
be stirring a question the end of which 
they could not foresee. Let not those 
who were connected solely with Eng- 
land flatter themselves that this ques- 
tion could be confined to Ireland. The 
two parts of the empire were one country, 
and if Parliament legislated upon this 
matter according to the opinions of some 
in whom it appeared that a spurious philan- 
thropy had got the better of their reason, 
depend upon it they would be led into a 
course of legislation the end of which the 
Gentlemen of England could not possibly 
foretell. But while they were dealing with 
Irish erime, let them not forget Irish dis- 
tress. He thought it his duty to warn their 
Lordships that in the course of the ensuing 
winter there would not be less distress 
in Ireland than during the last winter. 
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Let their Lordships, the other House, 
and the public of England, be assured that 
when they had dealt with Irish crime, the 
next thing they would have to deal with 
would be Irish distress. Let them not, 
when dealing with the criminality of the 
hired assassin and the denunciations with 
which the altar was said to have been pol- 
luted, be diverted from considering the de- 
plorable distress which numbers in that 
country must feel, and he believed were 
already beginning to feel. No one could 
have read history aright who did not ex- 
pect that great calamities like the famine 
of last year would be followed by outrages 
and crime. Famine, pestilence, reckless- 
ness, crime—this was the natural order 
of events. Whenever it had pleased the 
Almighty to afflict nations with famine, 
those nations had always been subse- 
quently desolated and disgraced by crime. 
An instance of this truth might be found 
inthe reign of our own Charles II. He ad- 
mitted that the man who was hired in Ros- 
common to commit murders in another part 
of the country was not a man who was ac- 
tually famishing; he must have something 
in his stomach to enable him to travel to 
the place where his intended victim lived. 
Nevertheless, the House must not imagine 
that there was no connexion between the 
recent insufficiency of food in that country 
and the crimes that disgraced it, because 
they almost invariably followed each other 
as cause and effect. 

Eart ST. GERMANS said, he did not 
rise for the purpose of offering any opposi- 
tion to the Bill which was lying on their 
Lordships’ table. No man who had heard 
the statement of the noble Marquess, or 
who was at all acquainted with the state of 
Ireland, could object to investing the Exe- 
cutive Government of Ireland with extra- 
ordinary powers for the purpose of estab- 
lishing something like a state of security in 
that country. He should not, therefore, 
obtrude himself for a moment on the at- 
tention of the House, if he thought that 
anything he might say would be supposed 
to have the effect of impeding the passing 
of this measure. He could not, however, 
allow the occasion to pass without asking 
their Lordships whether there was any 
difference between the circumstances under 
which this Bill was submitted to their 
Lordships, and those under which he pro- 
posed a somewhat similar measure in 1846. 
In the Session of 1846, he had the honour 
to make a statement in that House, infe- 
rior, he well knew, in eloquence to that 
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which had been made that evening by the 
noble Marquess—but one which perhaps 
could scarcely be said to be inferior to it in 
the catalogue of offences which it contained, 
and the system of crime which it set forth, 
On that occasion their Lordships were at 
very considerable pains in discussing and 
improving the provisions of the Bill which 
he then introduced. That Bil! was not a 
measure of general coercion; as, under 
the present measure, it gave power to the 
Lord Lieutenant to proclaim disturbed dis- 
tricts. It gave him the power of sending 
into these disturbed districts additional 
forces of constabulary, and of charging on 
the disturbed districts the expense of main- 
taining such additional force; and further, 
it gave him a power which was not in this 
Bill, of making compensation to the widows 
and families of murdered individuals, and 
of giving some compensation also to indi- 
viduals, who, though not murdered, had 
been maimed by attacks made upon them. 
He was not now going to discuss whether 
that clause was or was not a salutary pro- 
vision; but he wished merely to show, that 
in all essential respects the Bill then intro- 
duced was as good as that now before their 
Lordships’ House. The House of Com- 
mons, however, not only did not take the 
trouble to read the provisions of the mea- 
sure which had received the sanction of 
their Lordships’ House in 1846, but they 
refused to give their sanction to the princi- 
ple on which it was founded. He would 
not say that the responsibility of all that 
since occurred rested on those who gave 
that vote in opposition to the principle of 
the Bill of 1846; but he would say that, by 
an error of judgment, the majority in the 
House of Commons took a course on that 
occasion to which was mainly to be attri- 
buted much of the crime that had since 
been perpetrated in Ireland. He would 
not lengthen this inquiry; but he would say 
this much, that the introduction of the 
present measure by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in both Houses of Parliament, was 
not only an act of justice to Ireland, inas- 
much as it gave some hope of the re-estab- 
lishment of law in that country, but it was 
also an act of justice done to those by whom 
the Bill of 1846 had been propounded—to 
men who, he would venture to say, had 
proceeded on a liberal and conciliatory po- 
licy towards Ireland—who had endeavour- 
ed to develop the industry and the re- 
sources of that country —to extend the 
blessings of education among all classes of 
the community, without religious distinc- 
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tion—and to bestow upon that country all 
the blessings that were to be derived from 
the British constitution. He trusted that 
he would never be found wanting in the 
discharge of his duty towards Ireland when 
a liberal and conciliatory course of policy 
was adopted; but at the same time he 
would not shrink from the responsibility of 
aiding in a measure that might be thought 
harsh, but which he believed necessary to 
secure due protection to life in that coun- 
try. As the noble Marquess had said, this 
was not a measure so much for the benefit 
of the rich man, who to some extent had 
the means of protecting himself, as of the 
poor man, who was at all times open to the 
attack of the assassin. It should, there- 
fore, have his most cordial support. As the 
noble Lord who had just sat down observed, 
expedition on such occasions was of pro- 
minent importance; and he trusted, there- 
fore, that the Bill would at once become 
the law of the land, leaving the Govern- 
ment to redeem the pledge which they 
had given, that if they found it in any re- 
spect deficient or inadequate, they would 
come to Parliament for further powers. 
He felt that persons desirous of committing 
crimes could easily keep without the pre- 
scribed districts; and he apprehended, 
therefore, that the possession of arms by 
any considerable number of the inhabitants 
should justify the proclaiming of the dis- 
trict, and the seizure of the arms found in 
it. He threw out this remark, however, 
merely for the consideration of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in carrying out the 
law. He quite agreed with the noble Earl 
who had just sat down, that the state of 
crime in Ireland showed something un- 
sound in the social condition of the coun- 
try; but at the same time he was of opin- 
ion that Her Majesty’s Government exer- 
cised a sound discretion in not accompany- 
ing this measure with any remedial mea- 
sures. He trusted, however, that after 
the restoration of tranquillity in Ireland, 
Parliament would proceed to take into 
earnest consideration any measures which 
Her Majesty’s Government might have to 
propose having for their object the im- 
provement of the condition of the people, 
and the development of the resources of the 
country. 

The Marevess of SALISBURY said, 
he regretted that the measure was not of 
a more stringent nature, though he was at 
the same time aware that a more stringent 
measure might have met with a much 
more protracted opposition in another 
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place, and that great delay would thus 
be occasioned in bringing it into opera. 
tion. He was not disposed to find fault 
with a measure having for its object the 
putting down of crime in Ireland; and he 
was also gratified to find that Her Majesty’s 
Government intended coming to Parlia- 
ment for further powers, if the present Bill 
was found to be inoperative. 

Lorp BEAUMONT said, it was not his 
object to go into the great question of the 
present state of Ireland, nor did he intend 
to go into the details of this Bill. He rose 
for the sole purpose of alluding to one 
portion of the speech of the noble Lord 
who spoke second in the debate (Lord 
Farnham). He felt that that speech im- 
posed upon him a painful and disagreeable 
task; but painful and disagreeable as it 
was, he would not flinch from the fulfil- 
ment of it. The noble Lord had now, not 
for the first time, and in language which 
left no doubt—which could not be mis- 
taken—made against certain Members of 
the Roman Catholic priesthood in Ireland, 
charges which, if proved, undoubtedly stig- 
matised them as among the chief causes of 
the state of crime in Ireland. It was vain 
to tell him that it was only individual 
priests who pronounced the denunciations 
which the noble Lord alluded to. It might 
be so; but the voice of a single priest was 
so respected among the people of Ireland 
near whom he dwelt, that his voice spoke 
like many tongues among them. It was 
true the noble Lord confined his charge to 
individuals. It was perfectly true that the 
noble Lord took care to guard his charges 
with a general approbation of the body to 
which the members whom he attacked be- 
longed. Nay, he did more; he went, as 
he (Lord Beaumont) thought unnecessarily, 
out of his way to point out the intimacy with 
which he lived himself with clergymen in his 
neighbourhood. He showed his own kind 
feeling towards those who were willing to 
act well in their administration. There 
was no necessity for the noble Lord to 
make these observations. Nobody doubted 
that the noble Lord felt as kindly and 
charitably towards members of the priest- 
hood of a faith opposed to his, as he did 
even to the members of his own persuasion, 
on the broad basis of that charity which no 
doubt the noble Lord possessed, and which 
prompted him to hold out the hand of 
brotherly love to all. But though the noble 
Lord guarded his remarks with these ge- 
neral observations, the charges which he 
brought against a certain number of their 
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body, must, or at least ought to be felt by 
the body of the priesthood as a kind of 
stain upon them all. He would say dis- 
tinctly, that if no other instances than the in- 
stances produced by the noble Lord could 
be brought forward, still these alone ought 
to be sufficient to rouse up the whole body 
of the priesthood of Ireland, for they ought 
all to feel that there was a stain upon their 
honour as long as these charges remained 
uncontradicted. Did their Lordships know 
the composition of that body? Did their 
Lordships know the connexion that existed 
between the highest and the lowest mem- 
bers of the priesthood? That it was the 
duty of the bishop to watch over the con- 
duct of his priesthood, as it was the duty 
of the priest to watch over the conduct of 
his congregation? The whole thing was 
linked and closed together, and they could 
not bring charges like these against one 
member of the body, without directly as- 
sailing, or indirectly casting some kind of 
stain on the rest. Therefore, since these 
charges had been made—publicly and dis- 
tinctly made, and echoed and printed, and 
universally circulated — made, he would 
add, not violently and hastily, but deliber- 
ately, coolly, and systematically brought 
forward, and he would say further, sup- 
ported with such evidence as made him in- 
clined to believe them to the fuil extent to 
be true—he had since then, he repeated, 
been painfully disappointed at not finding 
from those high in office—from the assem- 
bled body of the Catholic bishops—such 
measures announced as would sift to the 
very foundation the accusations that had 
been thus brought forward. If he could 
address them now, instead of speaking in 
that House he would say, ‘‘ There is a 
stain upon you and upon me—there is a 
stain on the whole priesthood of Ireland— 
there is a stain, more or less, upon the 
laity of Ireland, if they do not rouse 
their priesthood into action under such 
a stigma—a stain which you are bound 
to sift and to examine; and if you find 
it to be true you are bound to punish 
the guilty party, and to make a general 
order and ordonnance that any priest who 
henceforth denounces from the altar any 
man, by name or indirectly, or who in any 
way refers to any individual before his 
congregation at the altar, or from the pul- 
pit, or at the rails, or at catechism, or out 
of doors, in public or in private, is, in the 
present state of Ireland, worthy of cen- 
sure,”’ This was done in other countries. 
Elsewhere, on the first announcement of 
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charges such as these, the bishop of the 
diocese would be bound, in the discharge 


of his duty, failing in which, he would be’ 


called to account for his neglect, to imme- 
diately issue general orders, and to bring 
the individual named before some tribunal. 
But in Ireland, though all these things 
were publicly spoken of, he saw with pain 
that no step was taken on the part of the 
priesthood to inquire into them. And here 
he would beg to suggest, that at the pre- 
sent moment the body of the Roman Ca- 
tholic prelates stand in a totally different 
position, in relation to the Government, 
from what they occupied some time ago. 
Being now, to a certain degree, acknow- 
ledged by the Government, and being in 
communication with the Lord Lieutenant, 
and being kindly treated by him, he thought 
the Lord Lieutenant would be authorised 
to call upon them to assist in bringing to 
justice the priests who had so abused the 
powers vested in them. So much for the 
past. As to the future, he should like to 
inquire how one part of the present Bill 
would operate. The 16th Clause provided 
that every person between the ages of 
sixteen and sixty should, upon being called 
upon, do his utmost to discover and appre- 
hend the perpetrator or perpetrators of 
these outrages; and in case of his not giv- 
ing assistance to the utmost of his power 
and ability, he should be guilty of misde- 
meanor, and punished accordingly. Now, 
it seemed that these assassinations were 
frequently expected, and generally very 
well known when about to take place in 
districts in which they were planned, if 
not in the districts in which they were 
subsequently perpetrated. Many persons 
were acquainted with the probability of 
the occurrences before they took place. 
One letter had been alluded to as having 
been received by a person who was marked 
as a victim. It was not a threatening 
but a warning letter, in which the writer 
said, ‘‘ You are going to be shot,’’ and 
spoke of the intended assassination as a 
notorious and common topic of conversa- 
tion in the neighbourhood; so that it ap- 
peared these murders were not kept se- 
eret from the great mass of the people. 
Under these circumstances, he (Lord Beau- 
mont) was morally convinced that not only 
before the deed, or if not before, certainly 
after the deed had been committed, the 
priest must know the whereabouts of the 
parties who were most prominently con- 
cerned in its perpetration. He wished, 
therefore, to know whether the magistrates 
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had power or could call upon the priest to 
assist in bringing the offenders to justice ? 
Were the priests to be called upon and 
bound under penalty to discover the offen- 
ders? He wished to know, was it so? 
For, if it were not, he thought it would be 
very difficult for the law to be enforced 
with proper effect. He did not allude to 
the knowledge obtained in confession, but 
to the knowledge acquired in their general 
intercourse with the people. He regretted 
to say that in some papers, which he sup- 
posed to be the organs of the priests, it 
was said that the people would not and 
ought not to obey the Act—that they ought 
not to become informers, or assist under 
all circumstances to apprehend the parties 
to an outrage; so that unless the priests 
were made amenable, this clause would 
be very inoperative. The noble Lord 
on the cross-benches had instituted a 
comparison between the present Act and 
the Arms Bill of a former Session; but he 
(Lord Beaumont) thought there was a great 
improvement, in the absence of that portion 
of the former Bill which compelled the 
people to come and get their arms marked 
in open court, before the bench of magis- 
trates. But he did not intend to enter into 
the details of the Act. He thought it far 
too weak to meet the circumstances of the 
ease. But as the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land seemed to think it would be sufficient, 
he (Lord Beaumont) would support it, with- 
out attempting to make any alteration in 
it. 

Lorp STANLEY was glad he had given 
way to the noble Lord who had just sat 
down, in whose observations he entirely 
concurred, and thought they did him great 
honour. They had come, too, with more 
force from that noble Lord, than they 
would have come from him. The noble 
Lord (Lord Farnham) who had previously 
spoken, had introduced his remarks with 
his usual good feeling, and, far from at- 
tributing to the whole body of the Roman 
Catholic clergy the atrocious conduct of 
some of their body, he had restricted his 
remarks to the conduct of individuals. 
But he (Lord Stanley) fully concurred in 
opinion with the noble Lord who had just 
sat down (Lord Beaumont), that, consid- 
ering the intimate connexion which subsist- 
ed between the highest and the lowest 
ranks of the Catholic clergy, so long as 
such conduct as had been exhibited and 
commented upon remained unrebuked, un- 
censured, and uncondemned by the heads 
of that body, so long the opinions of the 
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reflecting people of this country and of the 
whole world would be that there wag g 
stain of moral culpability resting upon 
them, and that they were guilty of the 
neglect of an imperative duty who had the 
power of censuring and condemning. With 
these observations he would pass from that 
part of the subject. It would be necessary 
for him, before going into the merits of 
the Bill itself, to advert to a question which 
had been, he thought, unnecessarily intro. 
duced into the debate. He meant the 
allusion to the apparent inconsistency of 
those Members of that or the other House 
of Parliament who gave their assent to 
the present Bill, but refused it to the Act 
introduced by tl » Government in 1846, 
Without discussing the merits of the for- 
mer Bill, or the propriety of the course 
then pursued—without stating whether it 
were or were not an error of judgment— 
the noble Lord would permit him to point 
out to him the difference between the cir- 
cumstances of the two cases. On the 
present oceasion the Parliament was called 
together in the month of November, for 
the purpose of providing a remedy for the 
disturbed state of Ireland; and they did 
not separate and they entered upon no 
subordinate business until the Government 
measure for the protection of life and pro- 
perty, for the application of an immediate 
remedy to meet the demands of a pressing 
and extraordinary emergency, had been 
considered. He begged to be allowed to 
contrast that state of things with the 
course which had been adopted in 1846, 
He (Lord Stanley) and many Members of 
the other House with him, thought that 
the Government of that day were not de- 
sirous of passing the measure which they 
then introduced. The present Parliament 
had been summoned to meet in November, 
They were about to separate in December, 
after having disposed of the measure laid 
before them. In 1846 it had been said, 
in the Speech from the Throne, that— 


“T have observed with deep regret the very 
frequent instances in which the crime of deliber- 
ate assassination has been of late committed in 
Ireland. It will be your duty to consider whether 
any measures can be devised calculated to give 
increased protection to life, and to bring to justice 
the perpetrators of so dreadful a crime.” 


So that in the voice proceeding from the 
Throne in 1846, it was recommended that 
the immediate attention of Parliament 
should be directed to a state of things 
which the noble Earl told them was not 


less alarming than the present. But was 
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it made the business of the Session ? Had 
all other business been abstained from ? 
In February the recommendation from the 
Throne had been acted upon, and a mea- 
sure was passed, after considerable delibe- 
ration, through that House. On the 13th 
of March it was sent down to the other 
House of Parliament. But that was the 
time when the question of free trade was 
occupying entire attention, and when the 
Government was intending to make a per- 
manent alteration in the laws regulating 
the introduction of foreign corn. He 
(Lord Stanley) thought with others that 
the introduction of corn was a question of 
less pressing emergency than the protec- 
tion of human life; and yet the measure 
which had been recommended in the 
Queen’s Speech, and which was sent down 
to the other House on the 13th of March, 
was appointed to be read a second time on 
the 10th of August. [Earl Grey here 
made a remark,] He begged pardon, He 
was mistaking the measure for the Arms 
(Ireland) Bill. But it was not until June 
—until the Corn Bill had come for discus- 
sion to their Lordships’ House—that the 
Bill was discussed in the House of Com- 
mons. The noble Earl would have done 
well had he adopted the tone used by a 


right hon. Baronet in another place, who 
had said that they should not act in the 
spirit of recrimination upon the past, but 
should adopt such measures as the present 


circumstances required. He (Lord Stan- 
ley) concurred with the noble Earl opposite 
in thinking that the Bill should pass with- 
out delay, and that it was for Her Majes- 
ty’s Government to be satisfied as to its 
sufficiency or insufficiency. But he could 
not nevertheless give a silent vote upon it, 
nor avoid stating his opinion that he would 
be astonished if it were found sufficient; 
because he thought the Bill was insuffi- 
cient, and not at all calculated to cope 
with the principal part of the evil. They 
had been told by the noble Marquess 
of the perpetration of the most appalling 
murders; that there was a regularly or- 
ganised conspiracy through various parts 
of Ireland —a conspiracy for the destruc- 
tion of life and property, and for the de- 
struction of humble industry. His noble 
Friend who had spoken from his (Lord 
Stanley’s) side of the House, had told them 
of assassination committees meeting in va- 
rious districts of Ireland, and, in terms 
that might well excite their astonishment, 
they were told that money was subscribed 
for the murder of inoffensive parties in that 
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country. They had a universal combina, 
tion for the commission of murders—mur- 
ders of individuals of the highest character 
—and those murders celebrated by bon- 
fires throughout the land. So universal 
was the knowledge throughout the country 
that these murders were about to be com- 
mitted, that in a distant market town the 
announcement of the actual commission of 
a crime preceded by three hours the time 
of its actual perpetration. Now, the ques- 
tion before their Lordships was, would the 
measure of Her Majesty’s Government put 
an end to this dreadful state of matters ? 
The first provision in the Bill was that on 
which the Government mainly relied, and 
which gave to the Lord Lieutenant powers 
on proclamation to prohibit, within a for- 
bidden district, the possession of arms, ex- 
cept in dwelling-houses; and next, by a 
second proclamation, to prohibit arms to 
all, except some specified persons. Now, 
supposing they succeeded within a given 
district in calling in all the arms that at 
present were in the hands of the peasan- 
try. Did they believe that by the mere 
withdrawal of the firearms they would be 
successful in putting down either the crime 
itself, or still more the excitement to crime, 
in the organised conspiracy from which it 
proceeded? They would no doubt cripple 
the hand that executed, but they would 
not reach the heads that plotted, or the 
conspiracy that provided the assassin—the 
agency that issued the commands, or the 
tools ever ready to see those commands 
obeyed. They might to a certain extent 
diminish the danger; but was it firearms 
only that were the deadly weapons of mur- 
der? Every ditch and every road afforded 
ready materials for murder. One of the 
most frightful cases of murder he had 
ever heard of was one in which a stone 
was so deeply indented in the skull of the 
victim that the medical man found it im- 
possible to remove it. Such were the 
kinds of crime which this Bill did not at- 
tempt to prevent. Though he did not lay 
much stress on the benefit to be derived 
from the specific system of passports in 
Ireland, he must say, it was notorious 
that the majority of crimes were com- 
mitted, not by persons residing on the 
spot, but by strangers brought from a dis- 
tance under a solemn vow to murder any 
individual that might be pointed out to 
them on receiving the reward of a few 
paltry shillings. Though, however, he did 
not rely very strongly on the passport sys- 
tem, he thought it might usefully prevent 
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the influx of strangers into the disturbed 
districts; aud it would no doubt be of in- 
finite importance if strangers coming into 
the proclaimed districts were to be appre- 
hended by the authorities. He found, 
however, no such provision in the Bill be- 
fore the House. With respect to the pro- 
vision, that after the first proclamation of 
the Lord Lieutenant, with certain excep- 
tions, no person was to carry or have in 
the district arms ‘‘ elsewhere than in his 
or her own dwelling-house,’’ he really 
wished to know whether the intention of 
these words was to limit the possession of 
arms to persons being householders? Did 
they enable lodgers to have arms, or only 
those who had houses to defend? Then 
there was a provision that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant might issue a second proclamation, 
requiring every person, with certain excep- 
tions, not only not to carry arms out of his 
house, but to surrender the arms alto- 
gether; and there was a power given to 
the Lord Lieutenant to direct search war- 
rants for the seizure of concealed arms. 
This power was limited to a time subse- 
quent to the issue of the second proclama- 
tion— 

“That from and after the day named in any 
such last mentioned notice, it shall be lawful for 
the Lord Lieutenant, &c., to direct search in any 
county, &c., named in any such last mentioned 
notice, at any time while such first mentioned 
proclamation shall be in force, é&c.” 


He could not comprehend this; and he 
thought there would be a difficulty in carry- 


ing out the intentions of the Act. There 
was a provision in the Bill, which he re- 
joiced to see, by which power was given 
to justices and constables to call upon per- 
sons within proclaimed districts to join in 
the pursuit and apprehension of offenders ; 
and any person refusing or neglecting to 
join in such pursuit would be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and be liable to imprison- 
ment for two years. He (Lord Stanley) 
apprehended that magistrates might call 
upon any person to assist in executing the 
law at present under the common law of 
England, and that a refusal or neglect 
would be an offence against the law. As 
far as he could understand, the object of 
the Bill was to alter the existing law by 
affixing to the offence the penalty of two 
years’ imprisonment with hard labour. He 
could not conceal from himself that there 
was a very general feeling prevailing in 
Ireland not to join in the pursuit of of- 
fenders, or to aid the law; and he had 
heard that, for the purpose of furthering 
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the escape of offenders, a whole popula. 
tion would appear to join in the pursuit, 
and by running mix themselves with them, 
and thereby balk the police, who were un. 
able to identify and apprehend the of. 
fenders. This provision, therefore, would 
be ineffectual unless there was an incling. 
tion to join in the pursuit, and then it 
would be unnecessary. There was another 
provision which was not in the original 
Bill, and had not been proposed by Her 
Majesty’s Government, but had been intro- 
duced in the other House by an indepen- 
dent Member. He meant the penalty im- 
posed upon accessaries after the fact, 
He wished to be informed what it was 
that constituted accessaries after the fact. 
Suppose a warrant were issued against an 
individual sworn to have committed a mur- 
der; the person against whom the warrant 
was taken out would immediately become 
an object of general sympathy; nine cabins 
out of ten in the county would assist him; 
he would be concealed and harboured and 
supported. Suppose that this party kept 
out of the way, or suppose he were taken 
and brought to trial, but notwithstanding a 
moral conviction of his guilt, from a defi- 
ciency of evidence, or any other cause, he 
escaped ; he (Lord Stanley wished to know 
whether, under the operation of this clause, 
or of the law, any penalty would attach to 
the persons who might have harboured or 
concealed him? whether, if a person, 
known to have committed a murder, was 
brought to trial and acquitted, any penalty 
would attach to those who had harboured 
or concealed him, because they were not 
accesaries after the fact, not having har- 
boured a murderer? Knowing the extent 
of sympathy which prevailed in Ireland 
towards persons guilty of the most heinous 
crimes, he thought it right to call the at- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
this point. His great objection to this 
Bill was, that it fell short altogether of the 
evil; it was directed to a very small part 
of it; it was intended to mitigate the 
symptoms of the disease, not to eradicate 
the disease itself. After arms had been 
taken from the murderers, the organisers 
and contrivers of the murders would re- 
main untouched, whilst stones, and ham- 
mers, and blocks of wood, would do the 
work of pistols and guns; the monster 
evil of Ireland would still remain to be 
grappled with. The noble Marquess had 
expressed a confidence in the good feeling 
of the people of Ireland in the cause of 
justice ; and he (Lord Stanley) knew there 
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were districts in Ireland where justice was 
administered and juries performed their 
duty. The noble Marquess had said that 
there were districts in Cork in which con- 
yictions were obtained ‘‘ whenever prose- 
eutors made their appearance.”’ But pro- 
secutors were often afraid to appear. The 
Bill provided no antidote against such 
great evils as the noble Marquess had re- 
ferred to; for he had admitted that whole 
districts and counties, and provinces al- 
most, in Ireland, were scenes of crimes of 
the deepest dye ; money was collected for 
the payment of headmoney to murderers; 
the names of the assassinating committee 
were known, and the actual murderers 
were known, and the subject of the murder 
was discussed at markets, and in the field, 
and at the fireside, and by labourers on 
public works; and not only when the per- 
son to be shot was known, but why he was 
shot. What must be the state of society 
in a country where murders were com- 
mitted, and ninety-nine out of one hundred 
persons knew beforehand that the crime 
was to be committed—when and why—and 
no individual would join in the pursuit of 
the murderer, and no witness would give 
testimony against him in a court of jus- 
tice? He had hoped that a Bill would be 
introduced which would grapple with these 
evils and with the disease itself; for until 
the disease itself was eradicated there 
could be no hope for the safety of life in 
Ireland, and for the protection of the in- 
dustrious and humble classes in that coun- 
try. A reign of terror now prevailed over 
whole districts, and he rejoiced to hear 
that Her Majesty’s Government were pre- 
pared to take stronger measures if neces- 
sary, although the noble Earl at the head 
of the Government was satisfied with this 
Bill. If the anticipation of the Govern- 
ment should not be fulfilled; if the Bill 
should fail in its object; or if the noble 
Earl should find other measures necessary, 
he was convinced that this and the other 
House of Parliament would give the same 
unanimous and cordial support to a stronger 
measure which they had given to this, he 
believed, very inadequate measure. 

Eart GREY observed, that the noble 
Lord who had just resumed his seat, had 
very truly remarked, that the measure 
had been most cordially received on both 
sides of their Lordships’ House; but that 
he (Lord Stanley) did not think it sufficient 
for the purposes intended. After describ- 
ing, in very powerful language, the present 
frightful state of society in Ireland, the 
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noble Lord proceeded to state, that the 
Government measure did not attempt to 
touch the head of the offence—that it 
sought to allay the symptoms, but that it 
contained nothing calculated to eradicate 
the disease. The root of the disease, in 
the noble Lord’s opinion, existed in the 
minds of the people—in their determination 
not to support the law, but, on the con- 
trary. to show sympathy with the offender. 
He (Earl Grey) grieved to say that he 
could not differ with the noble Lord—the 
observation was perfectly true. Two years 
since he pressed that point on the attention 
of their Lordships—he then said, that the 
disease was too deeply rooted to be cured 
by mere measures of coercion. Until the 
disposition of the population was altered, 
and the people were made friendly to the 
law, no effectual cure could be applied to 
the present deplorable state of society. 
But no Act of Parliament could alter the 
minds of men. By legislation no new 
mind, no new heart, could be placed in the 
breasts of men capable of working the dark 
deeds their Lordships had heard so feel- 
ingly and painfully detailed during the pre- 
sent discussion. The Bill did not profess 
to cure the evil in the minds of men; it ad- 
dressed itself to the outward manifestation 
of that evil, by the speedy and effectual 
punishment of offences. That was the 
purpose of the Bill. But to alter the 
mind of the population, to win back the 
people, to make them mend their course, 
and to obtain their assistance in aid of the 
law, could only be a work of time. In this 
great work Her Majesty’s Government 
hoped and believed that the present mea- 
sure would powerfully contribute, by in- 
creasing the powers of the Executive, and 
thus making the means of arresting and 
prosecuting offenders comparatively easy, 
by encouraging the sound part of the po- 
pulation to support the law, and grapple 
with the evil of intimidation, He trusted 
that there was still a large portion of the 
population of Ireland that might be con- 
sidered sound; but unfortunately that sound 
part was under the influence of intimida- 
tion. By strengthening the hands of Go- 
vernment, their Lordships would encou- 
rage the peaceable and well-affected to 
come forward in aid of the law. By ob- 
taining the restoration of order, the Go- 
vernment would make those who were now 
criminals or connivers at crime see that it 
would be to their own interest to abandon 
their present course of conduct, and to lend 
their aid for the preservation of peace and 
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order. He considered that the Bill now 
before the House would tend to produce 
such an effect. The Bill must undoubtedly 
be regarded as a measure for repressing the 
outward manifestation of the wicked spirit 
to which he had referred, and not for cor- 
recting it. Upon one subject he entirely 
agreed with the noble Earl (Earl Fitzwil- 
liam) who had addressed their Lordships 
in the course of the discussion. He thought 
it would be highly injurious to have mixed 
up with this measure one for improving the 
general and social condition of Ireland. 
The first essential to improvement was se- 
curity to life and property. The noble 
Marquess who moved the committal of the 
Bill had very clearly pointed out how the 
present disorganised state of society in 
Ireland prevented improvement—how it 
prevented investment of capital in that 
country. Inmoral and social improvement 
the first step must be to restore order. If 
Her Majesty’s Ministers had introduced 
the Bill with the limited object of repres- 
sing crime, rather than to take away the 
disposition for crime, he would allow that 
the measure was open to great objection— 
many seeming omissions might very rea- 
sonably have been complained of. But 
their Lordships would allow him to point 
out the moral effect of the measure. He 
thought that a mild measure, passed with 
all but the unanimous support of both 
Houses—many Members in both Houses 
declaring their willingness to support a still 
stronger measure—was likely to have a 
much greater moral effect than a sweeping 
Bill passed after a long and vehement 
struggle, and the opposition to which had 
been raised, not only by persons whose 
numbers and mode of proceeding deprived 
them of all weight and influence, but by 
men honestly convinced that the powers 
asked for were excessive. It appeared to 
him that the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) 
seemed to underrate the extent of the 
powers given by the Act. The noble Lord 
found fault with the necessity for two pro- 
clamations, believing that it would enable 
evil-disposed parties to remove their arms 
to the neighbouring districts. The noble 
Lord seemed to have overlooked the fact 
that the moment a district was proclaimed, 
no person was allowed to carry arms at all. 
That was the effect of the first proclama- 
tion. The second proclamation author- 
ised a search for arms. The Bill gave 
the Lord Lieutenant power to extend this 
first proclamation to other and more ex- 
tensive districts than those placed under 
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the more rigorous part of the Act; and 
the Lord Lieutenant would doubtless exer. 
cise that power. The power to carry arms 
would be extremely restricted. This would 
have a direct and powerful effect in check- 
ing the commission of offences. Under the 
present law the police might hear the sound 
of firearms in the distance; when they ar- 
rived at the spot from whence the sound 
proceeded, they had no power to interfere; 
the men brandished their arms in defiance, 
and it was found impossible for the police 
to do their duty. When the permission to 
bear arms ceased, the police might hear 
the shot, which would be then less fre. 
quent; and if they, on proceeding to the 
place, found a number of people lurking 
about, those people might be at once 
stopped and searched. And while the 
carrying of arms would be thus restricted 
in the comparatively peaceable counties, in 
those districts where disturbances were 
frequent the Lord Lieutenant could require 
that all arms be delivered up by a certain 
day. It would be absolutely unjust to 
make it illegal to possess arms until the 
parties had an opportunity of getting rid 
of them. It would be unjust to make the 
possession of arms a misdemeanor, and to 
proceed to punish the holders without first 
giving the parties notice. Then the noble 
Lord complained that the Act empowered 
the Lord Lieutenant to issue his warrant 
to search for arms in no place except the 
dwelling-house. Such power was not re- 
quired. The police, under ordinary powers, 
could search in gardens, yards, bogs, or 
any such places. There was no power 
taken under the Act, because such a power 
was absolutely needless. The only purpose 
for which a warrant was required was in 
cases when the police wanted to force their 
way into dwelling-houses and search for 
arms, after the possession of arms had 
been declared illegal. Then the noble 
Lord asked, whether it would be illegal for 
lodgers to possess arms. He (Earl Grey) 
would not give a decided opinion on that 
head; but he thought it of little conse- 
quence. The real object of that part of 
the Act of Parliament was to prevent the 
practice of carrying arms. Her Majesty s 
Government also relied much upon that 
portion of the Bill which empowered the 
Lord Lieutenant to increase the number of 
police. What would be more likely to re- 
store order than the saddling a district 
with an expensive police force? The po- 
lice might be increased to any extent im 
the disturbed districts. If 100 were re- 
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quired, the Lord Lieutenant could order 
them; for 200, 300, any number, he had 
the same authority; and the district would 
be at once saddled with the expense. The 
very moment the police force were quar- 
tered, the consequences of crime would be 
made apparent to every owner and occu- 
pier of land, and that would include the 
greater portion of the population; the con- 
sequences would be immediately brought 
home to him ‘in the shape of a police levy. 
It was admitted on all hands that the con- 
nivance of the people was the great source 
of crime. If, after the passing of this Bill, 
they did so connive, they would be the 
principal sufferers. It had been remarked 
by one noble Lord that the licensing clause 
was a vicious change from the former Arms 
Bill. Formerly the license to possess arms 
was granted at the quarter-sessions; under 
the Bill that power would be vested in a 
person appointed by the Lord Lieutenant. 
Under the Bill disarmament in the dis- 
turbed districts would be the general rule 
—the licenses would form the exception. 
A very few persons, such as relieving offi- 
cers, and others, entrusted with the receipt 
and payment of money, would be allowed 
to carry arms. Such being the case, it 
was thought advisable. to place the power 
in the hands of some person appointed by 
the Lord Lieutenant. That person would 
either be the county inspector or one of 
the higher officers of the constabulary. 
With regard to another point raised by the 
noble Lord (Lord Stanley)—the effect of 
the Bill on aecessaries after the fact—he 
believed that accessaries after the fact 
would be placed on the same footing as ac- 
cessaries before the fact are now placed by 
the law of the land. Formerly an acces- 
sary could not be punished before the con- 
viction of the principal. A few years ago, an 
Act passed providing for the punishment of 
theaccessary, even though the principal may 
have escaped. The noble Lord had asked 
this question in reference to the ease of a 
man suspected of murder being concealed 
by a friend. The acquittal of this man 
would not be a bar to the conviction of the 
man who concealed him; that is, it would 
not be a necessary bar to his conviction. 
It would, however, be necessary to prove the 
actual commission of the murder, although 
the murderer might be acquitted, before the 
accessary after the fact could be convicted. 
With all his (Earl Grey’s) anxiety to make 
this measure effectual for the suppression 
of crime, he was persuaded that instead of 
accomplishing that object they would de- 
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feat it if they went too far, and run the 
risk of committing a substantial injustice. 
He would not allow the mere technicalities 
of the law, or mere precautions, to stand 
in the way of doing that which he believed 
to be really necessary for the punishment 
of crime in Ireland; but he would entreat 
their Lordships not to urge the adoption 
of any measure which was capable of work- 
ing substantial injustice. Upon the sub- 
ject of juries, which had been referred to 
by the noble Lord opposite (Lord Stanley), 
he (Earl Grey) did not know how he could 
add anything to what had been already 
said by his noble Friend the President of 
the Council, for he had told them that all 
the latest reports which they had received 
from Ireland, from those who were respon- 
sible in that country for the administration 
of criminal justice, established the fact 
that on the whole juries did their duty 
very well. Of course it was impossible to 
foresee what might happen hereafter; but 
he owned that he felt confidence that when 
juries were further encouraged by the pro- 
tection which would be conferred on the 
well-disposed by the passing of this mea- 
sure, they would act even with more bold- 
ness than they did at present. He there- 
fore hoped and believed that they should 
not be driven to adopt any measure to 
provide for juries not doing their duty; 
but if a case for the passing of such a law 
should be hereafter made to them, they 
would not be slow to apply to Parliament 
fora remedy. With regard to what had 
been said with reference to the necessity 
of affording due protection to witnesses, 
he assured the House that no measure 
which it was possible for Her Majesty’s 
Government to take for the protection of 
witnesses would be neglected. He thought 
that under the operation of this Act, the 
intimidation which prevailed would be 
greatly diminished; and he was utterly at 
a loss to suggest any measure, or far less 
to guess at what description of measure 
his noble Friend alluded to when he told 
them there was no adequate provision con- 
tained in the Bill to meet any difficulty 
which might arise with respect to wit- 
nesses. There were only two other points 
to which he thought it necessary to advert. 
In the first place, it had been asked, if 
under that clause by which all persons can 
be called upon to give assistance in the 
apprehension of offenders, priests can be 
called upon to give information as to of- 
fenders. Undoubtedly he (Earl Grey) 
thought it was impossible to put such a 
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construction upon it. It was impossible, 
he thought, that under such a clause as 
that, the priests could be asked to give in- 
formation which they derived in the dis- 
charge of their religious functions. In the 
next place, reference had been made by 
the noble Lord opposite as to the course 
which should be adopted in reference to 
strangers found in proclaimed districts, and 
it was suggested that such persons should 
be obliged to carry passports, or be sub- 
jected to arrest. Now, with respect to 
passports, he (Earl Grey) was not prepared 
to approve of that suggestion. He had 
recently learned that passports were com- 
pletely abandoned in Belgium, and it was 
thought the abandonment of them would 
be general. On the other hand, if the 
power were given of arbitrary arrest, it 
seemed to him that its exercise might be 
subject to great abuse. He (Earl Grey) 
was not aware that there were any more 
of the details of this measure to which it 
was necessary for him to refer. He would 
only make this remark, that while many 
noble Lords had stated that they conceived 
it would be insufficient, he had not heard 
any suggestion that seemed to him to be 
practicable as to the mode in which it 
could be improved. It was to be regarded 
as a mere repressive measure, and as such 
he did not see what more they could do. 
It was true that a clause had been intro- 
duced in other former measures of a simi- 
lar nature, which was not contained in this 
Bill. There was the clause which pro- 
hibited persons from being out between 
sunset and sunrise, and which was com- 
monly called the curfew clause. He (Earl 
Grey) could only express the same opinion 
he had expressed in 1846 with reference 
to such a clause. He considered that that 
clause was liable to abuse, and would be 
ineffectual for its purpose. It should be 
recollected that those dreadful crimes were 
committed in the open day and not by 
night, and he believed that that clause 
would be really of no avail for repressing 
those crimes. On the other hand it would 
interfere with the ordinary industry and 
occupations of the people—it would pre- 
vent men from going to market and to 
work at certain hours, and would enforce a 
degree of restraint that practically it would 
be impossible to keep up; and of all things 
they could do in Ireland, the most mis- 
chievous would be to make regulations 
which generally they could not practically 
enforee. There was one lesson which it 
was most important to teach the Irish peo- 
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ple, and it was this—that the law must be 
obeyed. They should make it known ge. 
nerally and universally that any instance 
of the infraction of the law must be pun- 
ished. There was no one clause in this 
Bill which they could not enforce, and they 
made nothing an offence by it which they 
could not really and practically punish, 
After all the discussion that had taken 
place, he still remained of opinion that it 
was not in the power of Her Majesty's 
Government to propose a measure more 
calculated to effect the great object which 
they all had in view; and he most earnestly 
hoped that this measure would accomplish 
that object. 

Lorp BROUGHAM thought it of great 
moment that whatever Act passed should 
go out to the people of Ireland—to the 
criminals and to the whole community— 
sanctioned by as great a concurrence of 
authority and feeling in this country as 
possible ; and therefore, however feeble 
might be his expectations of the efficacy 
of the present Bill, he yet listened to the 
argument of those who set off, as it were, 
against the insufficiency of the measure, 
the advantage to be derived from a more 
general concurrence of opinion. He dif- 
fered from the noble Lord who spoke second 
in the debate, and with his usual ability 
and moderation, and who seemed to lament 
that no prosecution had been instituted 
against certain great criminals, who, abusing 
their sacred office, had, by denunciations 
against individuals, incited others to crimes. 
No man could hear the bare statement of 
such an offence without feeling the greatest 
indignation; and no man breathing could 
doubt that, far from sheltering such crim- 
inals, the sacred place where the offence 
was committed constituted a grievous ag- 
gravation of their guilt. No one could 
help feeling grieved that they should 
not have been brought to punishment; but 
when he was asked to blame the Govern- 
ment for not having put them on their 
trial, another question arose. That ques- 
tion was, not whether the conviction of 
those criminals would have its evil effect— 
not whether it would tend to make martyrs 
of the offenders—not whether their punish- 
ment would have a tendency to unite on 
the same side with them all the rest of the 
body to which they belonged, and of which 
they were the foul and perpetual disgrace 
—not whether it would tend to mitigate 
the sentiments of the Catholic lay popula- 
tion of the country, who at present were 
filled with just indignation, with natural 
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horror at the offences of those priests, and 
even make them take part with these pas- 
tors—all these considerations he was bound 
to disregard, for the law must take its 
course whatever might be the effect of the 

enalties which it inflicted. But there was 
another question which he was bound to ask 
before he required the prosecution of these 
offenders; and that was, what evidence could 
be gotagainst them? how could that evidence 
be collected? and what way were they to suc- 
ceed better in this case against the priests 
than they had often done against laymen ? 
And supposing they obtained evidence on 
oath that at such an altar and on such a 
day a denunciation was uttered, would none 
of the flock of the priest come forward to 
give evidence on the other side? and in this 
conflict of evidence, would there be no dif- 
ficulty in getting a jury to declare that the 
words charged in the indictment as uttered 
by the priest had been so uttered, and thus 
to convict him ? It was not enough to have 
the Government shorthand writer present, 
though that implied a previous knowledge 
of the time and place; but after he had 
taken down the words, you must be sure 
that some of the priest’s flock would not 
give a contrary testimony, and that in the 


conflict a jury, partly Romanist, would not 


acquit. Let their Lordships consider what 
was the influence of a Roman Catholic 
priest over his flock, especially in a country 
cireumstanced as Ireland, and they would 
agree with him in thinking that the Go- 
vernment might pause and hesitate be- 
fore they commenced such a prosecution. 
Therefore, he must be more certain of the 
conviction of these offenders before he 
could join in any complaint, on the ground 
of their not yet being put on their trial. 
Let it not be supposed that he intended to 
bring a general charge against the whole 
of the Roman Catholic clergy. Were he 
todo so, he should be guilty not only of 
the greatest want of charity, but of the 
grossest ignorance of the state of Ireland 
as regarded the pastors of the people. He 
believed, generally speaking, these priests 
to be men of respectable lives and charac- 
ters, and that their conduct generally, was 
an honour to the cloth they wore. But he 
was bound to add that this opinion, like 
that of his noble Friend (Lord Beaumont) 
was conditional, and that it would un- 
dergo, if not a change, a very essential mo- 
dification, if he found that in reference to 
those murderous addresses from the altar— 
those cruel denunciations—no steps should 
be taken to visit—he would not say with 
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|condign punishment—but at least with 
suspension, the guilty parties who had out- 
raged the common feelings of our nature, 
disgraced their profession, and foully 
stained the cloth they wore. If he found 
nothing done, and that those guilty priests 
continued in the same functions, he should 
be compelled, however reluctantly, to say 
that the stain which might have been kept 
confined to the individuals, extended itself 
much more largely, and affected the body 
itself. The influence of these priests, how- 
ever, was not the only peculiarity of Ireland, 
to which these crimes could be traced. In- | 
deed, another consideration, which lay at 
the root of the whole question, was the 
tenure of land. It became a question of 
peculiar difficulty and importance in a 
country where the possession of land was 
an absolute necessity of existence. Land 
being indispensable to subsistence, pre- 
sented a condition of society wholly unex- 
ampled. The poor of Ireland naturally felt 
when land was taken from them, as if the 
bread were taken out of their mouths— 
they were like persons shipwrecked, who 
eared not how many lives they sacrificed 
to save their own. Indeed, that influence, 
though greater there, was not unknown 
elsewhere. But did he suppose that the 
required change in the national character 
could be effected by an Act of Parliament ? 
Quite the contrary—time must be given— 
the circumstances of society must be alter- 
ed—-the old, bad, and hurtful feelings must 
be set aside. As long as those feelings 
existed, and as long as the priestly in- 
fluence, also in excess owing to what he 
should presently state, continued to pre- 
vail, they could be at no loss for the 
means of solving the problem which the 
present state of Ireland offered. Six years 
ago—aye, fourteen years ago, it had been 
proved that a conspiracy similar to that at 
present in active operation did exist in 
Ireland—it was shown on those occasions, 
as now, that a central body was constituted 
with outbranches—that committees were 
sitting in different places—that the appear- 
ance of trials was carried on—that sen- 
tences were passed, and those sentences 
executed, and murderers sent for from a 
distance to execute them. All this was 
well known years and years ago. That 
such a condition of society was connected 
with priestly influence no man could doubt; 
that some of the Romish priests used their 
influence for evil purposes was a truth of 
which he was entirely persuaded. In this 
discussion two topics pressed themselves 
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prominently upon consideration—they were 
confession and absolution; and he purposely 
kept them apart, as he complained of each, 
separately and independently of the other. 
Upon those subjects he was about to ex- 
press such Protestant sentiments as he 
presumed might not be acceptable to his 
noble Friend opposite. But the more he 
considered the subject the more firmly 
persuaded did he feel that the mere secrecy 
of the confessional had a tendency most 
hurtful to morals, and practically leading to 
crimes by lessening the horrors with which 
guilt was regarded by the criminal. Who 
that knew the power of conscience could 
doubt that the greatest imaginable relief 
was experienced from the acknowledg- 
ment of crime? Every one knew that a 
real solace was derived from pouring into 
any ear the detail of offences; but how 
much more complete and comforting was 
that confession when made to one whom 
the party had from his earliest youth been 
taught not only to love and respect, but 
even to revere! How great the relief to a 
burdened conscience when the history of 
guilt that oppressed it was poured into the 
ear of one by whom it would never be di- 
vulged! This was peculiar to the Romish 
faith—it was unknown to any other re- 


Crime and Outrage 


ligious system; and the duties of the 
confessional were performed by the priest, 
not only as the servant of God, but as one 
believed to have the power of placing 
the penitent in the awful presence of the 


Deity. But if such was the effect of 
mere confession coupled with the priestly 
office, how much greater was that of ab- 
solution! For all this, he never once en- 
tertained any such fantastic notion as 
that legislative measures could put down 
the practice of confession and absolution. 
He never for one moment entertained a 
notion of the kind. But this he never doubt- 
ed, that confession and absolution gave 
great effect to the purposes of unworthy 
men; and one restraint might well-be laid 
upon this exercise of the priestly office. It 
might be precluded from persons con- 
victed of heinous offences, and especially 
from those condemned to expiate their 
crimes with their lives. The Emperor Na- 
poleon entertained strong opinions upon 
this point, and took strong measures with 
reference to it. The Emperor, with his 
wonted vigour, took this course, and 
that notwithstanding the value he set 
on the religious influence derived from 
the concordat, and the court he even paid 
to the Church. He restrained the power 
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of the priesthood in matters both civil 
and criminal. In civil matters they could 
receive no legacy from any members of 
their flocks; neither legacies nor death. 
bed gifts. In matters criminal, Napoleon, 
as he always did, went at once to his pur- 
pose, and applied an effectual remedy—no 
prison door was opened to the priest, no 
confessions, no absolutions, no access for 
the priest, none of what were called the 
consolations of religion between the com. 
mittal of the prisoner and his trial, none 
even when sentence was passed—not even 
between sentence and execution. The like 
course was taken, and with perfect success 
by a well-known Governor of our own at 
Malta. But beside the religious, we were 
to consider the financial relations subsisting 
between the Irish priest and his flock: this 
matter was very serious. Some time ago 
when a Committee of that House was en- 
gaged with inquiring into the subject of 
Roman Catholic marriages, it was suggest- 
ed to Romish prelates and priests ex- 
amined, that their marriages might take 
place in church; and it was asked, did 
there exist any objection to that? The 
answer was, that they would by no means 
have marriages solemnised in the churches, 
In vain it was said that that practice would 
be the more respectful mode—more re- 
spectful to the clergy and to religion. It 
was replied, that the clergy did not wish it. 
Next it was proposed that marriages should 
take place in the morning; to that likewise 
an objection was raised, they must not be 
in the morning, there was always a merry- 
making; well, but the merry-making might 
be held in the evening, and the marriage 
in the morning. No, it must be all one 
operation. At last it was found out that 
the company being assembled, a collection 
for the priest was set on foot; that this 
collection was made during the hours of 
conviviality; and it behoved them that the 
conviviality should proceed to a certain 
limited extent before the hat went round. 
By such means as these the priests were 
paid; and at present it was the only way 
in which they could be paid. He (Lord 
Brougham) had preferred giving this in- 
stance of the mode of payment to any ge- 
neral description, beeause it brought the 
matter home to every one’s mind. But he 
presumed that every one of their Lordships 
would agree with him when he said, that it 
was a mode of payment most unworthy, 
unseemly, and indecent. So long as it 
existed they would have complaints about 
the state of Ireland, As to the payment 
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of the Roman Catholic clergy by the State, 
he knew that to that there were grave ob- 
jections, and he felt that till some such 
proposition continued to be for years con- 
stantly repeated—until it became familiar 
to the minds of Englishmen, the pre- 
judices—the deep-rooted prejudices against 
it could not be overcome ; yet until 
such prejudices yielded to the voice 
of reason, and the dictates of experience, 
no hope existed of the priestly influ- 
ence being checked, and of the popular 
control over the priest also ceasing; for the 
present system produced both those evils 
—the priest had more power, and he was 
also forced to become a party in the vio- 
lent proceedings of his flock. He (Lord 
Brougham) was also of opinion that the 
best effects would be produced by an un- 
restricted intercourse between our Govern- 
ment and the Roman See, and if the laws 
which interdicted it were repealed; he, of 
course, did not limit his observation to our 
intercourse with the Pontiff in his temporal 
capacity—an intercourse to be carried on 
upon behalf of 6,000,000 of our fellow- 
subjects in Ireland ought to subsist for the 
purposes of their hierarchy, exclusively, of 
course, of interference with our temporal 
concerns, as actually was the case in Prus- 


sia—a country as Protestant as England 


herself. As to the punishments of crimes 
recently committed, the criminals were 
well known, but they could not be arrested 
without sworn informations, If what was 
called the suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act were agreed too, he was quite 
ready to admit that such a proceeding 
would not be constitutional — it would, 
while it lasted, be an abrogation of the 
constitution ; but they must not talk of 
the constitution when no man’s life was 
safe for an hour—when there was a con- 
spiracy extending over five or six counties, 
and murders were committed in the face of 
day and with the assent of the people. To 
talk of the constitution, and be afraid of 
suspending it in such a case, was senseless; 
it was contrary to the constitution of hu- 
man nature to submit to such a state of 
things. It would be said that the two 
measures he recommended — namely, a 
power of imprisonment and service of pa- 
pers, and a power of so trying offenders as 
to secure the conviction of the guilty— 
must of necessity be only temporary reme- 
dies. He admitted it; but the present 
inefficient measure was itself only tempo- 
rary. He still conceived that it would 
have been on the whole better to take a 
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more decided course; but the Government 
took on itself the responsibility of prefer- 
ring the present plan; and as what had 
once been said of some men applied to 
the present measure, that it ‘‘very lit- 
tle means, but means that little well.’’ 
As it was, though a small step, yet 
a step in the right direction, he was 
bound to rest satisfied with it for the 
present, and to hope, what he really could 
hardly expect, that it might render any 
further legislation unnecessary. As to 
remedial measures, he looked forward to 
them with even less expectation, for he 
felt all the difficulties that had been alluded 
to. He never saw any attempt at a ten- 
ant-right measure that did not clearly dis- 
commend itself by being contrary to every 
rule of equity and the true interests of the 
tenant as much as the apparent interest of 
the landlord. 

On Question, Resolved in the Afirma- 
tive: House in Committee accordingly ; 
Bill reported, without Amendment; and 
to be read 32 To-morrow. 


PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND) BILL. 


The Eart of DEVON moved the Second 
Reading of the Public Works (Ireland) Bill, 
and gave notice that to-morrow he would 
move the suspension of the Standing Or- 
ders for the purpose of its passing through 
the remaining stages. 

Lorpv MONTEAGLE objected to Bills 
affecting a remote part of the country 
being brought up, as on the present occa- 
sion, under circumstances which made de- 
liberation a farce. This Bill was only put 
into his hands this morning, and there 
could not be a Bill more important in its 
object. 

Eart. ST. GERMANS admitted that, 
as a general principle, it was inexpedient 
that Bills should be brought on in the 
House withoué giving noble Lords an op- 
portunity of expressjng their opinion; but 
he was surprised at the opposition of the 
noble Lord, considering the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which this Bill was 
brought on. He understood the object of 
the Bill to be simply this— that certain 
works were undertaken in Ireland under 
the pressure of the famine of last year; 
that in consequence of the failure of funds 
those works were left in an incomplete 
state—and that it was absolutely neces- 
sary, not only with a view to giving em- 
ployment during the ensuing winter, but 
for the sake of the works themselves, that 
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they should be completed. No new prin- 
ciple had been introduced into the Bill, and 
delay would lead to a suspension of the 
works. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, that it was 
disgraceful to bring it forward without af- 
fording time for consideration. He should 
take on himself to show to-morrow the 
points on which the Bill was defective, 
but not with any view of impeding its 
progress. 

Bill read 24 and committed to Commit- 
tee of the whole House to-morrow; and 
the Standing Orders Nos. 26 and 155 to 
be considered in order to be dispensed 
with. 

House adjourned. 


a 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, December 16, 1847. 


Minutges.]) New Member Sworn.—For Weymouth, the 
Hon. Frederick William Child Villiers, 

Pusiic Bitts.—1° Land Tax Commissioners’ Names. 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Mr. Gladstone, from Robert 
Isaac Wilberforce, Clerk, Archdeacon of the East Riding, 
for Alteration of Law relating to Bishops. — By Mr. 
Bankes, from Parishioners of Long Bredy and Little 
Bredy, in the County of Dorset, for Increasing Efficiency 
(Church of England).—By several hon. Members, from 
an immense number of places, for and against the Remo- 
val of Jewish Disabilities.—From Thomas O’Connor, 
Chairman, and Francis Loodey, Secretary of the Davis 
Confederate Club, of London, for Abolition of Ministers’ 
Money (Ireland)—By Mr. Plumptre, from Seend (Wilts), 
against Legalizing a Roman Ambassador.—By Viscount 
Morpeth, from Roman Catholic Clergymen and Laymen 
of Allerton Mauleverer, against the Roman Catholic 
Charitable Trusts Bill.—By Lord Courtenay, and other 
hon. Members, from various places, for Inquiry into the 
Conduct of the Roman Catholic Clergy (Ireland). —From 
Lambeth, for Inquiry into the Case of the Rajah of Sat- 
tara.—By Mr. R. Palmer, from various places for a Su- 
perannuation Fund for Poor Law Officers.—By Mr. Peto, 
from Norwich, for Repeal or Alteration of the Poor Re- 
moval Act.—By Mr. S, Crawford, from Parish of Kilbal- 
lyowen, for Alteration of Law of Landlord and Tenant 
(Ireland).—-By Mr. Neeld, from Cricklade, and Mr. So- 
theron, from Parish of Statton Saint (Wilts), and Inha- 
bitants of Swindon, respecting Turnpike Trusts. —By Mr. 
Mackinnon, from Inhabitants of Lymington (Hampshire), 
for the Adoption of a Treaty of Arbitration between the 
British Government and the other Governments of the 
world respectively, for puttirfg a final period to the bar- 
barous and unchristian practice of War. 


DEFENCE OF THE COUNTRY. 


Viscount INGESTRE said, that a 
statement had appeared in the papers to 
the effect, that the Duke of Wellington 
had written a letter stating that he had in- 
effectually urged upon three different Go- 
vernments the necessity of paying a greater 
regard to our national defences; and he 
therefore, seeing the First Lord of the 
Treasury in his place, would ask, if he had 
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received any communication from the Com. 
mander-in-Chief on the subject ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Soon after 
I entered office I received a letter from the 
Duke of Wellington upon the subject, and 
I have been frequently since that period in 
communication with him upon it. 


BRAZIL. 

Mr. THORNELY wished to ask the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether any and what steps had been 
been taken since the arrival of the lately 
appointed English Minister at the Court of 
Rio de Janerio, for the negotiation of a new 
treaty of commerce between this country 
and the empire of Brazil ; whether it be 
true, as had been publicly stated, that the 
Government of Brazilhad refused to enteron 
any such negotiation until the Slave Trade 
Act were repealed, which gives to British 
ships of war the power of seizing, and to 
British courts of Vice-Admiralty the power 
of condemning (without the sanction and 
authority of any treaty with Brazil to that 
effect) Brazilian vessels engaged, or sus- 
pected to be engaged in the slave trade ; 
and if so, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intend to adopt any and what mea- 
sures for removing the objection which 
exists on the part of Brazil to the opening 
of negotiations for the renewal of our com- 
mercial relations with that empire ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON stated that 
Lord Howden had received instructions 
from the British Government on the sub- 
ject of a new treaty with the Government 
of Brazil; but the commencement of the 
negotiation for such treaty had not yet been 
made. If the Government of Brazil con- 
sented to the establishment of a treaty for 
the suppression of the slave trade, similar 
to that which had been entered into by 
Portugal with the British Government, 
there was no objection to placing the Bra- 
zilian Government in the same position 
which was occupied by Portugal as regards 
this country. 

Mr. BAILEY would ask the noble Lord 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs if the 
Government of Brazil had observed the 
last treaty; and if he were of opinion that 
it would observe the articles of a new 
treaty in case such a treaty was ratified ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
fact was one thing, and opinion was another; 
and the hon. Member was just as free to 
form an opinion as to the probable obser- 
vance of a treaty by Brazil as he was. If, 
however, Brazil entered into the same 
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treaty with respect to the slave trade as 
Portugal had entered into with us, and al- 
lowed the same right of search to British 
cruisers, the British Government did not 
anticipate any difficulty as to the fulfilment 
of the treaty. 


CHURCH RATES. 

CotoneEL SALWEY wished to ask the 
Government whether it was their intention 
to introduce in the present Session of Par- 
liament any measure for the relief of that 
portion of Her Majesty’s subjects who 
conscientiously dissent from the rites and 
doctrines of the Established Church from 
payment of church rates ? 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL stated that 
the Government had formed no such inten- 
tion. 


MINISTERS’ MONEY (IRELAND). 

Mr. JOHN O’BRIEN was desirous to 
inquire of the right hon. the Secretary for 
Ireland if it be the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to take into consider- 
ation the expediency of relieving certain 
towns and cities in Ireland from the pay- 
ment of Ministers’ Money, maintaining at 
the same time vested rights, and indemni- 
fying the present incumbents. 

Sir W. SOMERVILLE was not pre- 
pared to answer the question, which in- 
volved a subject that had been felt to be 
one of great difficulty by various Irish Go- 


vernments. . 


DENUNCIATIONS FROM THE ALTAR 
(IRELAND). 

Sir B. HALL, in calling the attention 
of the House to the denunciations from the 
altar alleged to have taken place in Ire- 
land, adverted to the letter of the Rev. 
Mr. M‘Dermott, the parish priest of 
Strokestown, which contained the follow- 
ing passage :— 

“T have now to assure the public, by the most 
solemn assertions a clergyman can utter, that the 
late Major Mahon was never denounced, ner even 
his name mentioned, from any chapel altar in 
Strokestown, or within twenty miles of Strokes- 
town, in any direction, on any Sunday before his 
death.” 

With respect to that passage in the letter, 
he (Sir B. Hall) could inform the House 
that he had received a letter on Wednesday 
from Dublin, in which it was stated to him 
that it was not on Sunday, but on Monday, 
that the late Major Mahon was denounced; 
and a letter appeared in the Times of that 
morning, signed ‘‘ An Irish Peer,’ and 
which he believed was written by an Irish 
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Peer, in which letter the following state- 
ment was contained :— 

“The rev. priest is quite right as to the word 

‘Sunday ;’ the late Major Mahon was denounced 
from the altar on the ‘ Monday’ previous to his 
assassination. That Monday was a saint’s day, 
on which the Roman Catholic population attend 
mass as regularly as on the sabbath. This fact 
is well known in Dublin Castle.” 
Major Mahon was, as he was informed, de- 
nounced on Monday, and murdered on 
Tuesday; and he would ask the Secretary 
for Ireland if he was aware that any infor- 
mation had been received with respect to 
this subject from Dublin Castle, as to whe- 
ther Major Mahon had been denounced on 
Sunday or Monday; and if so, was it the 
intention of the Government to institute 
any proceedings against the rev. gentle- 
man ? 

Sm W. SOMERVILLE was not aware 
of what intelligence had been received by 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; and not 
being in a position to answer the first 
question of the hon. Baronet, he was not, 
of course, prepared to answer the second. 

Mr. J. O’;CONNELL said, that as a por- 
tion of the letter of the Rev. Mr. M‘Der- 
mott had been read, it would have been but 
fair to have read the whole of the docu- 
ment, in which the rev. gentleman dis- 
tinetly and clearly denied that any denun- 
ciation of Major Mahon had taken place in 
any chapel within twenty miles of Strokes- 
town on any day whatsoever, for an attempt 
had been made to raise a quibble on the 
word “ Sunday.” 


DISABILITIES OF THE JEWS. 


Lorp JOHN RUSSELL rose and said: 
Sir, as I understand that my hon. Friend 
the Member for Oxford means to oppose 
the resolution that this House resolve it- 
self into a Committee of the whole House 
to consider the propriety of the removal of 
the disabilities now affecting a large por- 
tion of the inhabitants of this country, I 
feel myself compelled, before making that 
Motion, to state to the House the general 
grounds on which I propose the adoption 
of such a measure. I understand from my 
hon. Friend that if a majority of the 
House should agree to go into Committee, 
he does not mean to extend his opposition 
to negative the resolution which it will be 
necessary to adopt before I can introduce 
any measure upon the subject. That being 
the case, it will be as convenient to take 
the discussion at the present moment as to 
reserve it for the next stage, which is the 
more usual course, and which has been fol- 
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lowed upon a former occasion. In bringing 
forward this subject, I feel that I cannot avail 
myself of many of those topics which those 
who have proposed the removal of disabili- 
ties on account of religious opinions have 
been enabled to appeal to for the purpose of 
inducing the House to agree to their propo- 
sition. I cannot, as when I proposed the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
state to the House that there are some three 
millions of our fellow-subjects affected by 
it; men actively engaged in the industry 
and trade of those cities and towns from 
the municipalities of which they are ex- 
cluded ; men of the highest moral charac- 
ters; men unsurpassed in the discharge of 
their duties to the State and in their loy- 
alty to the Crown. I cannot either, as a 
great man did who introduced the question 
of Catholic disabilities to the attention of 
Parliament, refer to the state and condi- 
tion of a neighbouring country as a potent 
motive to induce the House to endeavour 
to remove that continued and well-founded 
cause of discontent among that large class 
of Her Majesty’s subjects. I cannot, as 
he did, speak with indignation of a whole 
people kept in a state of degradation by 
those disabilities, and, like him, ask the 
Tlouse, as it values the peace and welfare 
of the country at large, to agree to this 
Motion. Sir, I feel this is a question which 
does not affect so large a portion of the 
population of this country, and the accept- 
ance or rejection of which by this House 
does not involve such consequences. I am 
about, therefore, to address the House 
rather on the question of principle involved 
in it, than on the ground of political expe- 
diency—a question certainly involving the 
political and religious liabilities of a por- 
tion of our countrymen, but involving 
them, I admit, only as for about 40,000 
individuals—involving the rights and lib- 
erties, political and religious, of a com- 
munity not disposed, nor indeed able, if 
they were so disposed, to excite a clamour 
in the country in their behalf, to agitate 
the public mind in their favour, or to 
threaten the integrity of the empire with 
subversion if their demands are not com- 
plied with. But, Sir, feeling that I can- 
not use such a line of argument, I will, at 
the same time, take the liberty to advise 
this House that there may be a danger in 
refusing these demands, not affecting the 
welfare of the State, but the character of 
Parliament, involving as they do claims 
continually denied. It may be said, in 
such a case, that Parliament is unwilling 
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to concede any claims, however just, unti] 
it is compelled—that Parliament has never 
practically adopted any just principles of 
equity for all classes of Her Majesty’s sub. 
jects; that only when vast bodies of men, 
armed with wealth and the power of num. 
bers threaten it, does Parliament yield to 
the just demands of these parties; but that 
when there is no opposition to its proceed. 
ings, when no danger menaces the coun- 
try, and when no public inconvenience ig 
likely to arise, Parliament adopts the prin- 
ciple of religious persecution, and proves 
that it was with unwillingness on its part 
that those large and liberal measures of civil 
and religious liberty formerly carried in the 
House, were on those occasions conceded, 
Such, Sir, I venture to say, will be the re- 
sult—a result most injurious, I need not 
add, to the character of Parliament. There 
is, as I have said, no danger to be appre- 
hended, one way or the other, from the re- 
jection or acceptance of this measure which 
I now propose. One danger there was— 
a danger pointed out by my hon. Friend 
the Member for the University of Oxford, 
when a similar measure was brought for- 
ward in 1830. On that ocersion my hon. 
Friend took upon himself the character of 
a prophet, and he told the House, “ You 
may depend upon it that if you admit the 
Jews to civil offices in the State, you will 
get the affairs of this country into such 
confusion that you will have a reform in 
Parliament within seven years.” But, 
Sir, without any admission of the Jews to 
civil offices in the State—without any pre- 
cursor in the shape of confusion predicted 
by my hon. Friend—that dreaded event 
happened, and within two years Reform 
was adopted. That danger is, therefore, 
at anend. I now, Sir, proceed to state to 
the House that I place this question on 
the simple, and as I think, solid ground, 
that every Englishman, born in the coun- 
try, is entitled to all the honours and ad- 
vantages of the British constitution. | 
state further, that religious opinions of 
themselves ought not to be any disqualifi- 
cation or bar to the enjoyment of those 
advantages. I found my Motion upon the 
declaration that the laws of England are 
the birthright of the people of England. 
I found it on a declaration made in the 
House of Lords during the discussions on 
the Conformity Bill:— 


“ The Lords think that an Englishman cannot 
be reduced to a more unhappy condition than to 
be put by law under an incapacity of serving his 
prince and country; and therefore nothing buts 
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crime of the most detestable nature ought to put 
him under such a disability.” 

I say that unless something can be proved 
to disqualify the Jews, that they stand in 
the position of persons born in this coun- 
try, bearing all the burdens imposed by its 
laws, ready to serve their prince or their 
country in any capacity in which their ser- 
vices may be required, and therefore en- 
titled to all the privileges which their fel- 
low-subjects enjoy. Sir, I state this with 
confidence, and I will not attempt to ask 
your favour, by urging their peculiar me- 
rits, which I might do; but I think that it 
js not a matter of favour to them, and un- 
less some strong ground of disqualification 
can be proved, I consider that it isa matter of 
right. I will not say—lI will not urge on their 
behalf—that even those who are the most 
decidedly opposed to the claim of the Jews, 
admit them to be persons of a peaceable 
and moral character. I will not urge that 
they are governed by the same moral laws 
which we ourselves have adopted for our 
own guidance. I will not point out that 
very many of them have been distinguished 
for great talent and intellectual capacity. 
I will not show that in those offices to 
which they have already been admitted, 
they have proved themselves efficient and 
capable as civic officers and as magistrates. 
I will not observe that in the pursuits of 
literature and science they have justified 
by their sagacity and their intelligence 
their equality for any office which Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects may aspire to. I say I 
will not urge any of these topics upon your 
consideration, because by so doing I might 
appear to make this which I claim on their 
behalf a matter of favour on the part of 
the House; and that it might seem rather 
an indulgence—the concession of that 
claim on account of the peculiar merits of 
the Jewish subjects of Her Majesty, rather 
than a matter of right, when, as I say, 
being born in the country, being subject to 
and bearing their due proportion of all the 
burdens of the State, and being ready to 
submit to all its duties, they have a claim 
in justice and in right to all its honours. I 
come, then, at once, without urging any 
peculiar merits on the part of the Jewish 
subjects of Her Majesty, to consider those 
objections which are urged in bar of their 
admission to the rights which I claim for 
them at the hands of the House. It is 
said in the very front of these objections, 
that by proposing to admit the Jews to 
seats in the Legislature, we propose to un- 
christianise this country —to take away 
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from the Legislature its Christian character, 
and to admit, consequently, not only Jews, 
but infidels of every kind, to the highest 
offices of the State. My hon. Friend seems 
to admit that I have fairly stated this ob- 
jection. Now, Sir, far be it from me to 
say for a single moment that the religion 
of a man should be a thing apart from his 
public or private life. 1 wish to state my 
opinion to be otherwise. And I think that 
in all the affairs of private life—in the daily 
occupations of men, in the pursuits of the 
several trades and business which they ex- 
ercise—religion has influence, and ought 
to have influence. I shall say still more, 
when speaking of the Legislature, which 
has to dispose of and control the vari- 
ous interests, ecclesiastical and secular, 
of the country, that religion ought to influ- 
ence and control the decisions of its mem- 
bers. I do not put the question on the 
ground of civil employment being totally 
apart from religion; but what I do contend 
for is, that it is an entire mistake to sup- 
pose that the words of an Act of Parlia- 
ment—to suppose that the postscript of an 
oath—to suppose that the fag end of a de- 
claration, can ensure religious motives in 
legislators, or religious legislation in Par- 
liament. By these declarations I maintain 
that you do not take that security which 
you pretend; on the contrary, you shut out 
by their agency men who are conscientious 
in their motives, and deserving in their 
conduct—men who would execute their 
duties honestly and truthfully, and exercise 
their functions as legislators with all due 
regard for the country, while you admit 
those who throw off the obligations of reli- 
gion altogether, and who, though they 
make the declaration you require at their 
hands, do not consider themselves in any 
sense bound to discharge the duties it im- 
poses on them. I say, Sir, as opposed to 
that doctrine, that it must depend upon 
the general opinion of the country—upon 
the state of things that prevails in that 
country—upon the various religions exist- 
ing in it, whether or not you are to have a 
Christian Legislature. Now, let me take, 
in illustration of this proposition, cases 
drawn from two very different times. In 
the reign of James I. and Charles I. there 
existed a very strong religious feeling in 
this country. Men were divided into dif- 
ferent sects; but nothing was more re- 
markable than the strong religious fervour 
which pervaded them all. Sometimes that 
fervour was in favour of one, sometimes in 
favour of another; but they were, one and 
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all, fervent believers. Suppose a legisla- 
tive assembly composed from such men 
—Lord Falkland and Hollis Vane and 
others, all sincerely religious, but profes- 
sing different forms of Christianity, would 
it be a test of greater security for that 
Legislature being a Christian Parliament, 
if those men came here and declared 
upon the faith of a Christian — would 
it have added to the security of Par- 
liament, and have strengthened the be- 
lief in their Christianity, had they stated 
their faith at the end of a declaration ? 
I take another period and another country 
—a period similar in some respects, not in 
others. Let us suppose, that towards the 
end of the last century, there were a Le- 
gislature in France, containing disciples of 
Voltaire, and of J. J. Rousseau, many of 
whom were found amongst the aristocracy, 
and amongst the democracy; and let us 
suppose, that Mirabeau, Condorcet, Robes- 
pierre, and men of that stamp, were also 
part of the assembly. Every one who 
knew the opinions of these men would say 
at once that that assembly was not bound 
by any obligation on the subject of reli- 
gious opinions. Do you suppose that there 


would be any security if these men had de- 
clared they took the oath ‘‘ on the faith of 


a Christian ?’’ Would it be of the smallest 
advantage if they had done so? Would it 
have imposed on them any additional obli- 
gation? No, it would not. I will take 
another instance. It is said, that the Jews 
are revilers of Christianity—that they 
mock at the Christian religion—that they 
hold up its tenets to contempt; yet, Sir, I 
ask you, was there ever aman who sneered 
more thoroughly at Christianity than Mr. 
Gibbon? But Mr. Gibbon took this de- 
claration ‘‘on the true faith of a Chris- 
tian,’’ and not alone sat in this House, but 
held an office under George III. He sat 
in this House, too, on the Treasury 
benches, under what may be considered 
more of a High Church Government than 
any that existed from the time of George I. 
in this country. Take also the case of 
Mr. Hume. Mr. Hume had not a seat in 
this House, but he held an office under 
Government, and represented for some 
time George III. at the Court of France. 
Can the hon. Member for the University 
of Oxford name any Jew in the last cen- 
tury who has written essays more caleu- 
lated to undermine the belief in Christianity 
than Mr. Hume? And yet if he had been 
returned to Parliament, he would, no doubt, 
have subscribed the declaration on the true 
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faith of a Christian, and that would not 
have prevented his admission to Parlia. 
ment. I hold, Sir, that it is not by decla. 
rations such as I have referred to, that you 
can obtain security. But you say, that 
the Legislature ought to be a Christian 
Legislature, and that this Parliament ought 
to be a Christian Parliament. But we do not 
say that the nation is a Christian nation, 
and that the people are a Christian people, 
though we have 30,000 Jews in London; 
and in the same sense you will say, Parlia- 
ment is a Christian Parliament, though six 
or eight of the Members out of 658 profess 
the Jewish religion. It appears to me, 
that no danger will arise from taking away 
those obstacles which have prevented Jews 
hitherto from entering Parliament. Parlia- 
ment must not depend on such matters for 
its security; it must depend, as in former 
times, on the people at large, and on those 
who represent the people. Parliament must 
depend on the sentiment of the people, 
rather than on the continuance of seven 
words in an Act of Parliament for its 
Christian character. But, Sir, I have 
heard it said, although there might be such 
instances as that of Mr. Gibbon sitting in 
this House, and submitting himself to the 
requite declarations, that this Parliament 
has constantly been recorded as a Christian 
Parliament; that Christianity is acknow- 
ledged to be part and parcel of the law of 
the land; and that it would be a portentous 
innovation if we vacated this secure and 
safe ground. On that subject it appears to 
me that great mistakes are made by those 
who thus refer to the history of the coun- 
try. In the early history of the country, 
the Jews were persecuted in every mode, 
and were subjected to every species of 
cruelty. At one time it will be found they 
were deprived of all their property; at an- 
other, thrown into prison, tortured, and 
banished the realm by a general Act of 
the Legislature. Such was formerly the 
treatment of the Jews. But, with respect to 
the theory under which this law was adopt- 
ed,that theory was, not that the Legislature 
should be open to all classes of Christians, 
but that every member of it should belong 
to the Church which was then universal— 
the Roman Catholic Church. It is stated 
by Bracton, that the statute De Heretico 
Comburendo was supposed to be as ancient 
as the common law itself. Every heretic 
was committed to the flames at once; and 
I will read to you the words of an ancient 
author (Lyndewode) to show what sort of a 
person a heretic was :— 
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“ Horeticus est qui dubitat de fide Catholica, 
et qui negliget servare ea que Romana ecclesia 
statuit se servare decreverat.” 


He taught that every man was a heretic 
who did not adhere to the Roman Catho- 
lic faith, or who departed in any particular 
from that faith. Such was the character 
of the law. It was not a general law in 
favour of Christianity, but it was a law in 
favour of that which then was the existing 
Church of the kingdom. But, in course of 
time, the Reformation came. Various 
sects arose —the Reformation, however, 
became triumphant. The Church of Eng- 
land was established—persecution of here- 
tics still continued. In the reign of Eliza- 
beth persons were sent to the flames on 
account of their religious professions not 
agreeing with the faith of the reformed 
Church. But at that time there arose a 
new distinction—a distinction not founded 
onreligious, but on political grounds. The 
Roman Catholics of that day, thinking 
that they had no chance of supremacy 
under Elizabeth or James I., entered into 
repeated conspiracies with a view to change 
the succession of these realms. Iam ask- 
ing your attention on this point, because it 
was at that time that the words were in- 
troduced ‘‘on the true faith of a Chris- 
tian.” In the time of Elizabeth it was 
necessary that the oath of allegiance should 
be taken on the four evangelists, which 
the Jews, a despised and neglected race, 
could not take. But I will beg to read to 
you the preamble of an Act which is the 
first which I can discover, in which the 
words, ‘‘on the true faith of a Christian”’ 
were introduced, the Act 3 James I., c. 4, 
entitled, ‘‘ An Act for the better Discover- 
ing and Repressing of Popish Recusants.”’ 
The preamble states— 


“Forasmuch as it is found by daily experience 
that many of His Majesty’s subjects that adhere 
in their hearts to the Popish religion, by the in- 
fection drawn from thence and by the wicked and 
devilish counsel of Jesuits, Seminarists, and other 
like persons, dangerous to the Church and State, 
are so far perverted in the point of their loyalties 
and due allegiance unto the King’s Majesty and 
the Crown of England, as they are ready to en- 
tertain and execute any treasonable conspiracies 
and practices, as evidently appears by that more 
than barbarous and horrible attempt to have 
blown up with gunpowder the King, Queen, 
Prince, Lords, and Commons, in the House of 
Parliament assembled, tending to the utter sub- 
version of the whole State, lately undertaken by 
the instigation of Jesuits and Seminarists, and in 
advancement of their religion, by their scholars 
taught and instructed by them to that purpose, 
which attempt, by the only goodness of Almighty 
God, was discovered and defeated.” 
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Section 15 prescribes the oath of obe- 
dience :— 

“T swear from my heart, that notwithstanding 
any declaration or sentence of excommunication 
or deprivation made or granted, or to be made or 
granted, by the Pope or his successors, or by any 
authority derived or pretended to be derived from 
him or his see, against the said King, his heirs or 
his successors, or any absolution of the said sub- 
jects from their obedience, I will bear faith and 
true allegiance to His Majesty, his heirs and suc- 
cessors, and him and them will defend to the ut- 
termost of my power against all conspiracies and 
attempts whatsoever which shall be made against 
his or their persons, their crown and dignity, by 
reason or colour of any such sentence or declara- 
tion, or otherwise, and will do my best to disclose 
and make known unto His Majesty, his heirs and 
successors, all treasons and traitorous conspira- 
cies which I shall know or hear of to be against 
him or any of them. And I do further swear, 
that I do from my heart abhor, detest, aad abjure 
as impious and heretical this damnable doctrine 
and position that princes which be excommuni- 
cated, or deprived by the Pope, may be deposed 
or murdered by their subjects, or any other what- 
soever. And I do believe, and in my conscience 
am resolved, that neither the Pope nor any other 
person whatsoever hath power to absolve me of 
this oath, or any part thereof, which I acknow- 
ledge, by good and full authority, to be lawfully 
ministered unto me, and do renounce all pardons 
and dispensations to the contrary. And all these 
things I do plainly and sincerely acknowledge and 
swear, according to these express words by me 
spoken, and according to the plain and common 
sense and understanding of the same words, with- 
out any equivocation, or mental evasion, or secret 
reservation whatsoever ; and I do make this re- 
cognition and acknowledgment heartily, wil- 
lingly, and truly, upon the true faith of a Chris- 
tian.” 

In the seventh year of James I. another 
Act was passed, by which Members of 
Parliament were required to take the oath 
of allegiance according to the oath in 3 
Jac. 1., c. 4,8. 15, that is ‘upon the 
true faith of a Christian.’”’ Now, this 
shows clearly what the intention of Parlia- 
ment was in inserting that declaration, 
‘‘on the true faith of a Christian.” It 
was intended to meet the cases of those 
Roman Catholics who bore true allegiance 
to the Crown of this realm, and to separate 
them from those who declared that their 
prince might lawfully be murdered. These 
words, ‘‘ on the true faith of a Christian, ’’ 
were intended not to exclude either Jews 
or infidels, but to give a greater sanction 
to the oath which the Roman Catholic 
Christian took when he declared himself a 
faithful and true servant of the Crown. 
Now, I contend that the history of this de- 
claration shows that it was intended only 
to give a security that those who were 
Roman Catholics, and who were admitted 
to office and té Parliament, were not men 
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who had swerved from their allegiance : 
and that, being Christians, they were asked 
to make the declaration ‘‘ on the true faith 
of a Christian.”’ I have stated this for the 
purpose of showing that, so far as the 
Roman Catholics were concerned, and so 
far as any exclusion or disqualification was 
in view, the introduction of these words 
was founded upon what was supposed to be 
political differences. In the reign of 
Charles II. the same reasons prevailed. 
James II., and those who were with him, 
wished to overturn the laws of the country, 
and therefore political reasons, and not 
others, led to the continued obligation of 
the same form of oath. But there was 
another class who were likewise excluded 
from Parliament—I mean the Protestant 
Dissenters. Were they excluded on the 
ground that they differed in religious be- 
lief? By nomeans. The ground of their 
exclusion was most ably stated by Bishop 
Sherlock, then a young man, in a pam- 
phlet which he wrote in defence of the Test 
and Corporation Acts. He declared that 


every Member of Parliament ought to be 
well affected to the Established Church 
of the realm, and that it was not enough 
for him to be well affected to the civil in- 
stitutions of the country, but that he must 


also be a friend to the Church as establish- 
ed by law. These were the grounds upon 
which these disqualifications were placed. 
They were never placed by the most able 
of their supporters upon the ground that 
religious opinions were in themselves a 
reason for disqualification. In early times, 
no doubt, differences in religious opinion 
afforded grounds not only for disqualifica- 
tion, but for perseeution—for capital pun- 
ishment itself. But when the ground of 
political disqualification was taken, and 
persons were excluded thereon from Par- 
liament and from office, it was either be- 
cause as Roman Catholics they owed to 
another allegiance inconsistent with their 
allegiance to the monarch of these realms, 
or because as Protestant Dissenters they 
were so averse to the ecclesiastical consti- 
tution that the Church could not be pure 
unless they were excluded from office and 
from power. But, Sir, whatever these 
reasons may have been, in 1828 and 1829 
we removed all those disqualifications. 
Parliament declared, in its wisdom, that 
the Roman Catholics should no longer be 
subjected to the imputation to which they 
had been exposed, that of infidelity to their 
Sovereign, and that they were as well qua- 
lified as any other persons to hold office, 
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with the exception of some offices connected 
with the ecclesiastical constitution of the 
kingdom. Parliament declared, likewise, 
that the Protestant Dissenters should not 
be subject to the disqualification which ex. 
cluded from corporations and from office— 
for they were before eligible to Parliament 
—because disaffection to the Church Estab. 
lishment was no sufficient ground for de- 
priving them of the honours and rewards 
which were the right of every subject of 
these realms. I submit, then, to the 
House, that what is called the Christian 
character of our constitution, if it ever had 
any existence at all, has only existed from 
the years 1828 and 1829. Previous to 
that year your constitution excluded cer- 
tain persons, but on the ground of their 
civil and political disability, to perform the 
duties of good subjects and good citizens, 
These disqualifications being removed, 
there remain only certain words connected 
with the oath of abjuration and the oath 
on taking office. Now as to the oath of 
abjuration. With regard to its expressions 
I have quoted an Act of James I., to show 
that they were intended not for the pur- 
pose of exclusion, but for the purpose of 
giving a superior sanction to the declara- 
tion. If they had been intended to exclude 
Jews, to signify and imply that their faith 
was so erroneous that it deprives them of 
the rights of British subjects, you would 
have something like the declaration against 
transubstantiation, some declaration of be- 
lief in the New Testament, or at all events 
some words expressly implying the exclu- 
sion of Jews. But you have no such 
words. You are merely required to make 
the declaration ‘‘on the true faith of a 
Christian.” There are no direct words of 
exclusion; but you leave exclusion to be 
inferred. It is said, again, that Christi- 
anity is part and parcel of the law of the 
land. I have always understood the mean- 
ing of that statement to be, as I have 
heard it interpreted by several learned per- 
sons, that any writings reviling and blas- 
pheming the Christian religion, the Serip- 
tures being part of the law of the land, 
are illegal, and that those who so revile 
and blaspheme may be punished. But I 
never understood it to mean anything be- 
yond that; and I think it would be quite a 
new interpretation of that doetrine to as- 
sert that, because Christianity is a part of 
the law of the land, every person is re- 
quired, on taking the oath of office, to make 
that declaration ‘‘ on the true faith of 
Christian.’’ I think now, then, that I have 
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established that there is nothing in the law 
of the country which was intended to ex- 
clude Jews from sitting inthis House. I have 
shown you that, so far as excluding infidels 
from sitting in Parliament goes, there is 
no security, because that declaration which 
the Jews refuse, which their scruples make 
them refuse, may be easily made by a man 
who believes still less, and who entertains 
still fewer conscientious objections. If 
such be the’ case, then, let us see further 
whether there be any reason, not founded 
on the constitution, not founded on the 
laws of the country, to exclude Jews from 
Parliament or office. Sir, one of the 
grounds which has been stated is that the 
Jews are a separate nation. But the 
Jews deny this allegation themselves. 
They say that they belong to this country, 
and that as the Jews of France belong to 
France, those of England belong to Eng- 
land, and that they are ready to perform 
their duty as good subjects against any 
nation with which this country may be at 
war. Again, if the Jews do not belong 
to this country, to what country do they 
belong ? When you exclude a man from 
the advantages of citizenship because he 
is an alien, it is because there is another 
country to which his allegiance is owing. 
But to what country are those Jews who 
have lived for a century or a century and 
a half in our country, who possess in it 
their property, who are bound to it by do- 
mestic and family ties, whom language, 
whom connexions, whom everthing tends 
to knit to England—to what country, I 
say—to what state, or king, or common- 
wealth, are they to resort to proffer their 
allegiance. Tononewhatever. They be- 
long to England, and no foreign Power can 
ask for that support from them which they 
will give to this their country. But then 
we are told—although, indeed, this is ra- 
ther an insult than an argument—we are 
told to look to the condition of the Jews; 
and we shall find as the late Mr. Cobbett 
said, that the Jews never engage in labo- 
rious occupations, or follow those trades in 
which other classes employ themselves. 
But is there not a reason for that? Do 
you not by your own laws prevent them 
from holding land, and in many corporate 
towns from exercising retail trades. Then 
what right have we to say, having forbid- 
den them to hold land, or to engage in 
retail trades, you are disqualified because 
you show no disposition for acquiring land, 
and no industry in plying retail trades. Is 
that justice? Is that sound argument? 
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But there are other countries in which 
Jews have been admitted to all social pri- 
vileges. In France they are competent to 
hold all the offices, to enjoy all the emolu- 
ments which the State has to give them; 
and it is the evidence of some of the most 
enlightened men in France—of Baron Du- 
pin, for instance—that there the Jews 
show the same attachment to the posses- 
sion of land, the same industry in the pur- 
suit of trade, as may be looked for or seen 
in any portion of the community to whom 
the same advantages are open. Do not, 
therefore, rest on your former disqualifica- 
tions and proscriptions, and argue that 
when these disqualifications and proscrip- 
tions are taken away you will not find Jews 
as ready to adopt the ordinary industries 
of life as other men. But against these 
unfortunate people other arguments have 
been used. We have been told, in awful 
language, that not only on grounds of po- 
licey ought the Jews to be excluded, but 
that there are solemn denunciations in 
prophecy which ought to prevent you from 
ever granting them equal rights. Sir, it is 
obvious that if such be the meaning of pro- 
phecy, it is not for us to decide what shall 
be done, but Providence will accomplish its 
own purposes, and work out its own wise 
designs. But, Sir, I would ask, where is 
it that those who use this argument would 
draw the line? I have told you that in 
France Jews are allowed to hold all offices, 
are eligible for seats in the Chambers. In 
this country we have very much relaxed 
the old restrictions. A Jew has been a 
magistrate, a sheriff, and by a late law, 
proposed by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth when he was in 
power, a Jew can hold office in a corpora- 
tion, by virtue of which it was but the 
other day that, by the consent of his fellow- 
citizens, a Jew was raised to the office of 
alderman. Now I ask you, what right or 
business have you to interpret the prophe- 
cies so as to draw a line between an alder- 
man and a commissioner of customs—be- 
tween a justice of the peace and the pri- 
vilege of sitting here in Parliament. Who 
enabled you, or authorised you, to say that 
was the line intended by prophecy? Can 
you take upon yourselves to show that 
these are the limits which the Almighty 
intended to establish? That were to 

“‘ Strike from his hand the balance and the rod, 

Rejudge his justice, and be God of God!” 

Sir, I trust that we shall manifest no such 
presumption—that we shall do that which 
we think our duty to our fellow-country- 
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men—that we shall do our best for the in- 
terests of our land, and, having done so, 
put our trust with humble confidence in the 
power of the Almighty to accomplish his 
own purposes by means best known to his 
own wisdom. Still there remains that 
which, although I can scarcely call it an 
argument, still weighs more than almost 
any other consideration against those un- 
fortunate people whose cause I have this 
night undertaken. Sir, there is a popular 
prejudice against the name of Jew—found- 
ed partially on various circumstances to 
which I need not allude—partially upon 
what I take to be an erroneous view of 
holy writ—and partially upon the mis- 
trust with which men of one religion are 
apt to regard those of another. But, 
Sir, that popular prejudice which induced 
an Administration in 1753, after passing 
an Act for the naturalisation of Jews, to 
come hurriedly down to Parliament next 
year to ask for its repeal—that prejudice 
has, I believe, greatly subsided; and I 
have seen with my own eyes proof of it 
in the circumstances which so lately oc- 
curred in this metropolis. We know that 


a gentleman in the city of London, well 
known in that city from his extensive 
transactions, his great wealth, his great 
charity and liberality, was elected to sit in 


Parliament for that city by nearly seven 
thousand voices. I quote this, Sir, as a 
proof that this House would not be safe in 
falling back upon popular prejudice, in 
saying ‘‘ Our opinion indeed is different; 
we are liberal, and we intend well to our 
Jewish fellow-countrymen, but there is 
such a prejudice abroad against them that 
it is not safe to legislate in their favour.”’ 
I warn Gentlemen not to rely on that feel- 
ing. I believe the public to be fully as 
enlightened as are Members of this House. 
I believe the general feeling, and, as I 
conceive, the right and true feeling, to be 
that religious opinion ought not to bring 
with it any penalty or punishment; and, 
Sir, I believe that that right and true 
opinion is rapidly overbearing all prejudice. 
I have now, Sir, stated the reasons why I 
think that the objections which have been 
made against the admission of Jews to 
Parliament are futile and unfounded. If 
I am asked what are the prevailing reasons 
for the Motion which I have proposed, I 
appeal in the first place to the constitution 
of these realms. I appeal to that consti- 
tution which is intended to give to every 
man those rewards, that honour, that esti- 
mation to which his character and talent 
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may entitle him. I appeal to that consti. 
tution which, by the abolition of laws ex. 
isting a few years ago, has put an end 
even to those cases of exceptions which 
our ancestors thought, on grounds of im. 
minent danger to State and Church, they 
were justified in imposing. I ask you in 
the name of that constitution to take away 
those last remnants of religious persecu- 
tion to show that you are not influenced by 
those apprehensions—those horrors which 
might make that which was an act of poli- 
tical justice an act of political necessity, 
I ask you, in the name of the constitution, 
to admit Jews to all the privileges, all the 
rights of which those who are not excluded 
from them are so justly proud. And let 
me tell you, Sir, that you cannot judge of 
the feelings of those who are excluded by 
the number of those who might wish to 
occupy seats in Parliament, or who might 
aspire to office under the Crown. Many a 
man there is who would not seek either— 
who is content to pass his days in obscurity 
—studious only of the advantages and the 
comforts of private life, but who yet feels 
the degradation—the galling brand which 
is imposed upon him when he is told that 
all other classes of men, members of the 
Established Church—Protestant Dissenters 
—Roman Catholics—may all take their 
seats within these walls, and enjoy the ad- 
vantages which these seats give them—but 
that he alone belongs to a sect which by 
the law and the constitution is utterly pro- 
scribed and degraded. But, Sir, I would 
make a still higher appeal—an appeal to 
the principles of Christianity, with which 
our laws are interwoven. I appeal to you 
in the name of that religion which is one 
of love and of charity, to do unto others 
as you would that others should do unto 
you. I ask you why it is that when we 
are taught by example and by parable how 
it is that we ought to love our neighbours 
—I ask you why it is, that it is neither 
the priest nor the Levite who is singled 
out for our instruction, our approbation, 
and our admiration, but a member of one 
of the proscribed sects, one who belonged 
to what the Jews accounted the very re- 
fuse of nations—I ask you how it is that 
such a man should be singled out, but to 
teach the lesson that all men are brethren, 
and that there is no part of the human 
race, however divided from us by feeling 
or by colour, which does not yet belong to 
the family of man, and who ought not to 
be received into one universal brotherhood ? 
I ask you then, in the name of that con- 
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stitution, which is a constitution of liberty 
and of justice—I ask you in the name of 
that religion, which is a religion of peace 
and good-will towards men, to agree to the 
Motion which I have now the honour to 
make. The noble Lord moved— 


“ That the House will resolve itselfinto a Com- 
mittee on the removal of the civil and political 
Disabilities affecting Her Majesty’s Jewish Sub- 
jects.” 

Sm R.H. INGLIS :* The extraordinary 
attention with which the House has just 
listened to the speech of my noble Friend 
the First Lord of the Treasury, was due 
not more to his talents and temper—not 
more to his high position — than to the 
awful importance of the subject upon which 
he has addressed you. For myself, I will 
only say, that, while I feel deeply that 
importance, I trust that I shall neverthe- 
less be enabled, in endeavouring to answer 
his arguments, to imitate the temper, at 
all events, which he has maintained in the 
discussion. In his prefatory remarks, the 
noble Lord observed, that, as he under- 
stood that an opposition would be offered 
on my part even to the first and almost 
formal Motion on the subject, (namely, 
to the Motion that you, Sir, do now leave 
the chair for the purpose of the House re- 


solving itself into a Committee of the whole 
House—in which alone the resolution form- 
ing the groundwork of his proposed Bill 
can originate)—he felt it necessary, here 
at once, to explain the extent and principle 


of his intended measure. It becomes, 
therefore, my duty-——at once, also—to say, 
that it is, as my noble Friend has assumed, 
my intention to take the sense of the 
House on the very first point raised in the 
course of the proceedings; and, according- 
ly, that it is my determination to oppose 
by a division the first step which tends to 
pledge the House to take such a measure 
even into its consideration; yet, if unhap- 
pily the division should be unfavourable to 
me, I will not—I am speaking, however, 
of course for myself alone—give the House 
any further trouble on the mere introduc- 
tion of the Bill, whether to-night or to- 
morrow; but will allow it to be brought in 
and to be read a first time, without either 
formal debate or division; assuring my 
noble Friend, at the same time, that it is 
the fixed determination of many, as well 
as of myself, as it is our firm conviction of 
our bounden duty in the matter, to resist 
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its further progress by every constitutional 
means which the law and practice of Par- 
liament may place in our power. In the 
present instance, our course is clear. The 
question raised is one not of detail but of 
principle; and, therefore, when a similar 
proposition was made in 1830 by my late 
right hon. Friend, Sir Robert Grant, I re- 
sisted the very introduction of his mea- 
sure; and on other occasions, i believe, I 
have opposed thus, in limine, a concession 
which seemed to admit that the House 
might consistently entertain the considera- 
tion of the subject. We followed, not un- 
reasonably, a different line in respect to 
the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, which was 
brought in, without a division, two or three 
weeks ago, by the hon. Member for Youg- 
hal (Mr. Chisholm Anstey). There it was 
possible that there might be some propor- 
tion of good mixed up with the apparent 
evil of the measure; and under such cir- 
cumstances, particularly as the question, 
though rejected by the last Parliament, 
was new to many in the present House of 
Commons, we did not refuse—at least we 
did not divide against—the Motion for 
leave to bring in such Bill, so that the 
existing House, like its predecessor, might 
see the proportion of good and of evil which 
possibly might be found involved in it. But 
in respect to the present measure, we are 
as fully acquainted—-by the mere terms of 
the notice on our books—with its whole 
object and extent, as if we had read every 
line of the Bill in which it is to be embo- 
died. To my apprehension and my con- 
science, that measure is unmixed evil— 
evil in itself and in its consequences; and, 
therefore, without a moment’s hesitation, 
I refuse, so far as depends on me, any the 
slightest encouragement to its adoption by 
this House. The measure requires, indeed, 
little encouragement from any one else, 
when it has secured the support of the 
Prime Minister of England. It is suffi- 
ciently formidable from the fact that he 
introduces it. Without undervaluing the 
talent or the character of others by whom 
similar propositions have heretofore been 
made (and I refer especially to my lament- 
ed Friend, Sir Robert Grant, the original 
patron of the measure), it is evident that 
the present attempt is far more alarming. 
This is the first time in the history of the 
subject when it has been brought forward 
by a Prime Minister, or even by any Mem- 
ber of the Administration of the day. The 
constituents of the noble Lord, who ap- 
peared this day at our bar with their peti- 
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tion, through one of the sheriffs of Lon- 
don, in favour of what they call the eman- 
cipation of their fellow-citizens, are fully 
aware of the advantage which the actual 
circumstances of the case secure to their 
object; and they use the prestige accor- 
dingly. They hail with especial joy the 
advocacy of the Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, one of their own representatives, in 
favour of another of their representatives, 
the organ of the Jews in England, as a 
signal augury of their approaching triumph. 
Yet while I fully admit—for no one is less 
willing than I am to depreciate either the 
talents or the character of the noble Mover 
—that the proposition which he has now 
adopted is far more formidable because he 
has adopted it, than it ever was in any 
other hands, even now my noble Friend 
is as yet, I trust, unprepared to state that 
he tenders his Bill on the part of a united 
Cabinet. Unless public rumour be more 
than usually incorrect, I do not think that 
my noble Friend can state that he is sup- 
ported in his measure by all his Colleagues 
in both Houses; and, therefore, I indulge 
the hope that it may still be, even here, 
‘‘an open question.”” At all events, the 
authority of the Crown has not yet been 
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pledged in its favour; and the Speech | 
from the Throne has been silent in respect | 
to this great change in the constitution of 


the country. My noble Friend expatiates 
on the personal merits of the parties on | 
whose behalf he pleads—he talks of their | 
peaceful subjection to the laws, their in- | 
dustry, their benevolence to those of other 
creeds as well as to those of their own. It 
is not my object now—it never has been on 
any former occasion—to deny the merits of 
the Jews who are in England. I do not 
contradict the noble Lord’s assertions; but 
I contend that these merits of the Jews in 
England are neither so exclusive or so 
predominating as to justify the claim which 
is made on their behalf. They may be in 
commerce, whether high or low, as honest 
and as industrious as our Christian bre- 
thren; they may bear as high a character 
for fair dealing—they may deserve it as | 
justly; they may be as benevolent to all 
men as Christians ought to be—my single 
proposition is, that they are not more la- 
borious, more charitable in proportion to 
their means, than many other classes, 
to whom, nevertheless, the existing 
constitution denies the right of sitting 
in this House, and, thereby, of form- 
ing a part of the governing power of | 
England; and, therefore, that in fa- 
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vour of these men, who are not the onl 
ones in England possessed of good char. 
acters, the Christian constitution of Eng. 
land ought not, necessarily and of right— 
for the sake of their personal and indivi. 
dual qualities—to be fundamentally sacri. 
ficed. Take, for instance, the property 
qualification : how many respectable men 
are there who have not 300l. a year, and 
thereby are not qualified to sit here as re. 
presentatives of boroughs? How many 
more who have not 600/. a year, and, 
therefore, are not qualified to sit here as 
representatives of counties? And, there- 
fore, when my noble Friend uses such lan- 
guage as this, which I took down from his 
lips this evening, ‘‘ Every Englishman is 
entitled to every honour and advantage 
which his country can afford,’’ he proves 
too much for his more immediate object in 
favour of the Jews; unless he be prepared 
to go much farther, and to remove, not 
merely all qualifications as to age, char- 
acter, and property, in respect to a share 
in the government of England, but, as I 
shall hereafter endeavour to show, all the 
sanctions of oaths also. Again, my right 
hon. Friend, Mr. Macaulay, whom I regret 
to be allowed to name, inasmuch as I re- 
gret that he is not at present one of our 
number, used in my hearing on a former 
occasion the phrase, ‘ All privation is 
punishment.’” Why, if such be so, why 
do you punish the copyholder? Why, if 
such be so, do you punish the freeholder of 
39s. per annum ? Another of my friends, 
one of the most learned and laborious of 
the constitutional antiquaries of England, 
tells me, that, in a free representative State, 
the absence of a share in the ‘‘ capacity of 
representation’’ is disparagement ; that 
any disparagement is degradation; and 
that all degradation is persecution. Alas! 
again I say, alas! for the copyholder;— 
alas! for the poorer freeeholder;—alas ! 
for the honest man, whose labour is his 
only property; all disparaged, degraded, 
and persecuted by the constitution, even 
the reformed constitution, of England. 
The answer to allis easy. Power is no 


;man’s right: it is distributed by the 


State to each in conventional proportions, 
or denied to some altogether, and given 
largely to others, according to the disere- 
tion of some original supreme authority; 
and in our own country—from the first 
day of its constitutional existence to the 
present—opinions, as well as age and pro- 
perty, have been considered essential in 
respect to the capacity of governing Eng- 
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land. It is not so much that the absence 
of power is “a disability,”’ (of which any 
one has a right to complain,) as that the 
presence of such and such qualifications is 
the evidence of “the ability’’—imperfect 
at the best, but still the constitutional 
ability—which the original supreme power 
of the State has required for the discharge 
of specific functions. So much, then, for 
the doctrine maintained by my _ noble 
Friend, that the negation of power is pun- 
ishment. I deny it on general principles; 
I deny it on the practice of every civil so- 
¢iety in the world; I deny it, emphatically, 
on the precedent and the authority of the 
constitution of England, which no more 
punishes Jews than it punishes copy- 
holders. The real question at issue be- 
tween us this day is not, however, whether 
a particular class, the Jews in the present 
instance, shall, or shall not, be admitted to 
acertain definite object of political power : 
the real question to-day is not between 
Christians and Jews; but between Chris- 
tians and Non-christians; between those 


who hold our common Christianity on the 
one hand, and those on the other hand who 
in any form deny it, or to any extent exe- 
crate it; between those ‘* who profess and 


call themselves Christians’? on the one 
side, and Jews, Mahomedans, Bramins, 
Parsees on the other side—according to 
the doctrine of the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose (Mr. Hume) a few nights ago — 
“ however ridiculous, absurd, or cruel their 
rites may be.’’ These were his words; 
and I wish the noble Mover of the present 
resolution, when he talks of removing the 
disabilities of the Jews as ‘‘ the last rem- 
nant of intolerance,’’ and I wish the House, 
and I wish the country, to see to what ex- 
tent the principle of his measure is legiti- 
mately to be carried. In plain English, 
the same principle on which the admis- 
sion of the Jew is claimed to-day, will 
admit to-morrow every subject among the 
hundred and forty millions who own the 
Queen’s authority, whatever be his creed, 
or no ereed—if by any means he can in- 
duce any constituency in England to elect 
him. Why, the very gentleman whom 
we saw in his turban under the gallery 
three or four evenings ago, Rango Ba- 
pojee, the vakeel of the late Rajah of 
Sattara, might as fitly take his place 
amongst us as the Jew—or at all events 
the gentleman with the peaked cap, the 
Parsee from Bombay, Manochjee Cursetjee, 
whom we all remember in England two or 
three years ago, might claim to represent 
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the shipping interest of his country, or the 
cotton interest, or the sugar interest; and 
as such might deal with the most precious 
deposit of the constitution of England, its 
Church and its Christianity, exactly as one 
who has, at all events, pledged himself 
on the Gospels to discharge his duty on 
the true faith of a Christian—might pre- 
sume to do. If the House be prepared 
to sanction this principle, let the country 
know it; let our constituents be told that 
we throw to the winds all the securities 
which we possess for even the nominal pro- 
fession of the Gospel among those to whom 
hereafter we entrust the chief government 
of England; and let the decision be fairly 
taken on the question—not whether, as 
has been said, some four, or five, or at the 
most six Jews shall take their places 
within the bar—all ‘‘ honourable men” — 
but whether, by their admission—by alter- 
ing our Christian oath for the sake of ad- 
mitting them—we do not practically open 
the door to every other man who has money 
enough—since you still uphold the require- 
ment of a property qualification, whatever 
else you abandon—to obtain within these 
walls a share in the government of the 
Christian people of England. All this is 
not merely the half-unwilling admission of 
many; it is the glory of some. The noble 
Lord’s constituents, the Corporation of the 
city of London, whose petition was read at 
the table this afternoon, claim in substance 
a seat in this House for any one whom they 
may think fit to eleet. ‘* The choice of his 
fellow-citizens”’ is, according to their inter- 
pretation of the constitution, his only and 
all-sufficient qualification; and if any one 
ean find a borough willing to send him, 
he is ipso facto fit to be sent. Now my 
answer to all this is—it may be right, or 
it may be wrong; but it is not the English 
constitution of to-day, nor is it consistent 
with the constitution as it existed at any 
time since England has been a nation. 
The same learned and estimable antiquary 
to whom I have already adverted, tells me, 
indeed, that this empire has no religion. 
He explains this doctrine, partly from cer- 
tain acts within the last twenty years, and 
partly from the extension of the govern- 
ment of the Crown of England over so 
many millions who have no sympathy with 
our faith, and who either profess the ereed 
of the False Prophet, or are idolaters in 
every conceivable form and fashion. My 
answer is, that so long as every person 
bearing any share in the government of 
this country, from the Queen on the Throne, 
282 
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down, through the two Houses, to the offi- 
cers of Her Majesty’s household, must all 
profess the faith of Christ, and testify it 
by an appeal to His Gospel, the religion of 
this country is ‘ Christianity ;” and we 
have not yet been ashamed of professing 
His faith. But whatever may be said of 
the theory of an abstract antiquary, the 
House ought to know howa Jew, writing at 
this moment as a partisan in favour of my 
noble Friend’s measure, designates this 
country, and denies already its claim to 
the character of a Christian nation. I 
refer to a pamphlet sent to me this day, 
(and, I presume, sent equally to every other 
Member,) entitled, ‘‘ Ought Baron de 
Rothschild to Sit in Parliament?’’ in 
which the author, a physician, Dr. Bar- 
nard Van Oven, coolly and deliberately as- 
serts, (I am quoting his very words, in p. 
25,) “ This is not a Christian country; 
and Christianity is not a part and parcel of 
the constitution.”” Now, for the present, 
I postpone the consideration, how far, 
in abstract theory, his assertion may be 
admitted, with or without qualification— 
though I have already denied it, with as 
perfect a conviction of the truth of my 
own denial, in the existing state of English 
law, as I could deny any proved error in 
respect to the facts of the history of Eng- 
land—and I confine myself to the consi- 
deration, (and I implore the House faith- 
fully to pause and to consider,) how far, if 
Christianity be dear to them, they will en- 
trust any fraction of its future influence in 
this empire to the care of such a man, or 
of any of those who hold his unhappy ab- 
horrence of the Gospel. Be it so that 
Christianity is not the religion of the na- 
tion; still if you, as the House of the Re- 
presentatives of the United Kingdom, do, 
collectively, regard it to be true—if in 
your individual characters you still regard 
it as the only ground of your own hope of 
salvation, do not, I implore you, lessen the 
influence of the Gospel, by withdrawing 
the necessity of the national profession of 
that Gospel among us. For what is likely, 
I ask, to be the animus and spirit of the 
man, when he shall get into this House, 
who, even before entering it, and when he 
is a candidate for our good opinion, can- 
not refrain from making a statement which 
is an insult alike to our sense and our feel- 
ings? When admitted here, will he not 
endeavour to give the fullest effect to his 
own declaration, and will he not labour to 


fetter and degrade the Christianity of Eng- 
land, and to check and neutralise the in- 
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fluence of its Church? And do I blame 
him for this? No; he is consistent with 
his own conviction ‘‘ that our faith is 9 
falsehood;”’ but I blame you, who are wil. 
ling to give him the power which he, and 
those of his misbelief, will, as you must 
know, so employ. The possession of the 
Gospel ought to be our glory, as it is our 
privilege: but the Redeemer God, in whom 
alone we trust, is, as this Jew will tell us, 
a ‘‘ crucified impostor.” I do not wil- 
lingly introduce such a phrase, even to 
repudiate it with shame and indignation: 
but when a Jew publishes such a dialogue 
as that which Dr. Van Oven has circulated 
amongst us this morning, and when he 
already exults in the assertion that we are 
no longer ‘‘ a Christian country,’ those, 
who feel that such a description is in fact 
the foundation of their national glory, 
may well pause before they recognise the 
contradiction of it to be true, and { give any 
further encouragement to the Jew or to 
the infidel. The Jewish writer who, as I 
have already quoted, affirms that England 
is no longer ‘‘a Christian country,” pro- 
ceeds to defend his proposition on this 
ground already taken up by my unnamed 
antiquary; that is to say, that since the 
extension of the dominion of England— 
since England ceased, in other words, to 
be England proper—since England has 
acquired dominions over which the sun 
perpetually shines—England has ceased to 
be a Christian country, because, amongst 
the millions who are subject to her im- 
perial Crown—“‘ if they were to be sorted 
into religious classes, the Mahomedans or 
the Hindoos, I believe,’’ (as says Dr. Van 
Oven, in his pamphlet of to-day), ‘‘ would 
be the most numerous.”’ According to 
that proposition, the religion of a country 
must be determined by “that of the nu- 
merical majority subject to its sway: and 
the religion of England ought to be that 
of Bramah—a proposition so extravagantly 
absurd, that I ought perhaps to apologise 
to the House for even an allusion to it; 
nor should I, indeed, have alluded to it, if 
the grave author whom I have quoted had 
not brought it forward as his argument 
for denying that England is any longer a 
Christian ee T he truth is, that the 
doctrine of Dr. Van Oven has received 
more encouragement, even in this House, 
than, I think, was intended; for, even in 
this House, and even in this night, phrases 
—in relation to this doctrine—have been 
uttered, which are incorrect in themselves, 
disparaging to the truth, and calculated to 
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give a species of support to the Jew as- 
sertion which I have quoted; for did not 
the noble Lord the Prime Minister of 
England, when referring iv the words 
which he proposed to expunge from our 
oath—in favour of any one who chooses to 
have them expunged—namely, the words 
‘‘on the true faith of a Christian,’’ (which 
words we regard as some evidence of the 
Christianity professed by our Legislature, ) 
assert, that ‘‘ the Christian character of 
our constitution has existed only since 
1829;’’ as if, because those words were 
placed in their actual position in the parti- 
cular oath at that time, the Christian char- 
acter of the Legislature of England was 
then, for the first time, and in that way 
only, professed? Now, if it could be proved 
that the Christian character of the consti- 
tution and Government were not time- 
honoured, were not co-ceval with our ear- 
liest history—were, on the contrary, not 
more than eighteen years old—were, in 
fact, almost of yesterday—I admit, that, 
though the proof would not in itself jus- 
tify or even palliate the proposed altera- 
tion, it would deprive us of the right of 
saying, ‘‘ you are taking from us the inhe- 
ritance of our ancestors, and are sacri- 
ficing the Christian character which we 
claim for England since it bore that name.” 
But the fact is not so; the very words 
“on the true faith of a Christian,’ appear, 
as my noble Friend himself quoted, in a 
statute (3 James I. ¢. iv.) nearly 250 years 
old; and, more than this, I assert fear- 
lessly before every constitutional lawyer— 
and I challenge my noble Friend the 
Prime Minister, himself already distin- 
guished as an historian, and I challenge 
our future historian, Mr. Macaulay, to deny 
the assertion, that, until the changes of 
the last two or thee years, never was of- 
fice conferred in this country, or public duty 
undertaken, in cases where the sanction 
of an oath was required, unless such oath 
were taken in words applicable to Chris- 
tians only, or upon symbols regarded as 
sacred by Christians exclusively. If this 
be so, if I can prove this, I am justified 
in saying, that, up to a recent period, all 
power, and, up to the present day, all the 
supreme power of legislation, has in this 
realm of England been confined to those 
who profess and call themselves Christians. 
I am not, for the moment, entering into 
the merits of this position; I am merely 
asserting the fact. And even if my noble 
Friend should have pigeon-holes full of con- 
stitutions for other parts of the world—if 
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he should not be so sensible of the value 
of our own constitution as to be willing to 
establish it everywhere else—if he were 
dealing with any other country than our 
home, England—if he were dealing with 
Nova Zembla, or with Kamschatka— [An 
Hon. Memper: Or New Zealand.] I have 
cautiously abstained from an allusion to 
New Zealand; I believe that we shall not 
soon again have another constitution for 
New Zealand—if the Prime Minister were 
dealing with newly discovered countries, he 
might say, with less objection, though he 
would still, as I think, be very wrong in 
saying, ‘‘I will have perfect equality here 
among all forms of worship, and among 
those who have none—I will not have the 
Gospels as the book on which an oath is 
to be taken—I will have no Christian 
obligations; a man shall make a ‘ gentle- 
manlike’ declaration, as in the Chamber of 
Deputies in France, without reference to 
God or Gospel, and still less without any 
reference to cross or crucifix, as in other 
parts of Europe, sanctifying an oath. I 
will be content with his saying, ‘ I will be 
faithful and bear true allegiance to Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria;’ and, whether he 
possesses property of 3001. a year, or of 
6001. a year, or be a total bankrupt, he is 
in my judgment equally eligible for every 
trust of power.”” All this I can under- 
stand, however I might reprobate it, or 
deplore it, even in its application to a 
newly explored portion of the globe; but 
I resist it here; I deny your right to intro- 
duce these doctrines here: for here is 
Christian England—here we have a Chris- 
tian constitution—here we all profess our- 
selves at least to be Christians; and, in 
the face of our country and the world, 
record it on the book of God’s gospel. 
And I repeat it, that I defy the col- 
lected researches of the two historians, 
my noble and my right hon. Friends, to 
produce any instance in the annals of 
our country from the time of Alfred to 
that of Praise-God Barebones—from the 
time of Praise-God Barebones to the Re- 
volution—from the Revolution to the pre- 
sent day—in which an oath of legislative 
power was ever taken except on some 
Christian symbol. By every such oath, 
then, the Jew was excluded; and by every 
such oath, power in this Christian land 
was confined to those who professed Chris- 
tianity. In the time of Edward the Elder 
the oath was in these terms, ‘‘ I swear by 
the Lord, before whom this relic is holy.”’ 
In later but still very early days, the oath 
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was, “ Juro, tanctis sacrosanctis Christi 
Evangeliis.”” And, therefore, even if the 
precise words ‘‘on the true faith of a 
Christian” did not preclude the entrance 
of a Jew, or other unbeliever, within these 
walls, the book of the Gospels, or some 
other symbol, applying to the conscience 
of a professing Christian, as such, equally 
excluded every professed enemy of the 
Gospel from bearing a part in the govern- 
ment of Christian England, or taking a 
share in the direction of the affairs of its 
Church. But, says my noble Friend, your 
Christian oaths did not exclude from office 
such a man as David Hume, or from this 
House such a man as Edward Gibbon ; 
and, therefore, they are valueless as pro- 
tecting the Christianity of England from 
the assaults of unbelievers. I admit his 
two facts with grief: he might have quoted 
a third, a man of higher political influ- 
ence, a former Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in the same age, Sir Francis Dash- 
wood; they lived in a period, in some re- 
spects, the worst in English history; but 
probably, even they never did or said any- 
thing in this House, which impugned the 
Christian character of the Legislature, as 
such: on the contrary, indeed, my noble 
Friend says, they belonged to a Govern- 


ment specially distinguished for its adhe- 
rence to the doctrine of ‘Church and 


King.” But because some few men, in 


the course of the last century, of whom it 
might perhaps be said that they were infi- 
dels in their lives and writings, had found 
seats in this House, was it reasonable to 
assert, as the practical conclusion, that, 
therefore, the national profession of Chris- 
tianity on the part of the supreme Legis- 
lature of the country ought to be with- 
drawn? In a free representative consti- 
tution like that of England, out of some 
5958 in the last century, and 658 in the 
present, who in each new Parliament 
have entered this House (the aggregate 
number of all who in that period have had 
seats amounting probably to more than 
6,000 individuals), it is too much to be 
feared that some have been elected, of 
whom it might be said that they were des- 
titute alike of all public and private mo- 
rality; but, admitting the fact in its fullest 
extent, is this a sufficient ground for blot- 
ting from the statutes of the realm the 
solemn declaration which every one on en- 
tering this House is still required to make, 
namely, that he will discharge his duties 
‘*on the true faith of a Christian ?’’ The 
most solemn of our proceedings—that with 
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which we commence the business of every 
day—is prayer; asking God’s blessing on 
us, through Jesus Christ. In the words of 
the petition of the University of Oxford, 
which I had this evening the honour of 
presenting to the House, how can our new 
associates, if the noble Lord shall unhap- 
pily be able to introduce them, join us in 
these acts? Without judging my breth- 
ren, I should, I am sure, justly expose my- 
self to ridicule, if I expressed my belief 
that any Jew could, without awful blas- 
phemy towards God, or deliberate mockery 
towards his fellow-men, unite in those 
supplications, ‘‘ Lord have mercy upon us, 
Christ have mercy upon us.”’ I will not 
pursue this subject; it is enough for me to 
have called the attention of the House, 
thus passingly, to it; but I have said 
enough to justify me in pausing here, and 
asking the House whether, if such be the 
mode of admitting the Jews within these 
walls, and such be the first consequences 
of the measure, its counterbalancing ad- 
vantages are worth the cost—even in the 
cooler judgment of its friends? The 
Prime Minister, indeed, has urged conces- 
sion on the ground of liberality as well as 
of justice; and has said, ‘‘ The Jews are 
only 30,000, or at most 40,000 in number; 
and what harm can it do you to admit 
such a fraction into an equality of civil 
rights with the rest of the nation?”” He 
says, referring to the demonstrations of 
physical foree made elsewhere by others 
to claim what they called their emancipa- 
pation, ‘‘ These men, the Jews, are power- 
less in that respect; but do not, because 
they are powerless, refuse them their due 
share in the constitution of England; do 
not yield everything to fear, and nothing 
to justice.’’ Let me answer at once, with 
me numbers have never constituted an 
element in the consideration of this class 
of questions. I would, as I stated at the 
time, have granted the Roman Catholic 
claims, if I had thought them founded in 
justice, though they had been urged by no 
more than ten poor men; I would have re- 
fused them, as I did endeavour to refuse 
them, believing them to be unfounded in 
justice, when they were demanded by mil- 
lions. And, therefore, the fewness of the 
Jews is with me no more an argument 
now, in respect to the present measure, 
than the numbers of the Roman Catholics 
constituted my argument in their favour 
eighteen years ago; since in every consti- 
tution, the distribution of power, as I have 
already said, is discretional on the part of 
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the supreme authority, and is given or 
withheld, in reference to the general inte- 
rests of the whole State, without any indi- 
vidual subject having any original and in- 
dependent right to a share. If this be so, 
though the amount of numbers would not 
enter into the question of justice or no 
justice, the amount of numbers did mate- 
rially affect a question of expediency; and 
it might, or might not, be expedient to 
grant a privilege which would satisfy many, 
while it would dissatisfy a few; though, on 
the other hand, it would be very inexpe- 
dient to grant such privilege, when the 
result would be reversed, and the conces- 
sion would dissatisfy, alienate, and exas- 
perate many, while it would meet the 
wishes of few only. And this is the pre- 
sent case; you gratify a few, with the 
certainty of displeasing millions. I can 
assure the Government, that, though the 
measure has not as yet called forth that 
multitude of petitions which its importance 
will ultimately produce—while yet the two 
Universities and several influential bodies 
have nevertheless already expressed their 
strong convictions against it—there is a 
deep and growing feeling in the country of 
dislike and of resistance to the measure. 
The question at issue is a practical Eng- 
lish question — How much of the existing 
profession of Christianity in this land you 
will abolish for the sake of—what ?—the 
admission of a Jew into this House? Two 
or three years ago, I ventured to describe 
a Bill, then on our table, as ‘‘a Bill to 
enable David Salomons, Esq., to become 
an alderman of London’’—the Bill which 
my noble Friend now desires to introduce 
might, in like manner, be entitled, ‘‘a Bill 
toenable the Baron Lionel de Rothschild to 
become a Member of this House.”’ More 
than one Jew, indeed, would probably be 
gratified and privileged by the success of 
the noble Lord’s proposition; but how 
small would he the proportion pleased or 
benefited, in proportion to the numbers 
disquieted and alarmed! If, indeed, we 
looked to the full extension of the prin- 
ciple now advocated, the numbers whom 
we might thus permit to legislate for the 
nation and Church of England, would not 
be few; but even limiting our considera- 
tion to the single proposition now before 
us, a small number, so introduced, might 
not be ineffective, even as to numbers, in 
the present state of the representation of 
England. At all events, and with refer- 
ence to higher objects, you annihilate your 
present security for the open and unchal- 
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lenged profession of Christianity within 
these walls, when you remove the solemn 
declaration, ‘‘I will discharge my duties 
as a Christian,’ from the engagement 
which every one at this day contracts 
when he enters this House as a represen- 
tative of the people of England. My noble 
Friend says, ‘1 remove but little; I re- 
move only what is at the fag-end of the 
oath.”” I heard his words with pain: 
every part of every oath is bound together 
by the awful words which really form its 
close, namely, ‘‘So help me God:”’ and, 
though these words are few, yet, connect- 
ed as they are, with the other words ‘‘ on 
the true faith of a Christian,” they have 
hitherto been held sufficient to prevent any 
open and irreverent non-Christian from 
touching our most sacred interests. Hence- 
forth, if the proposed Bill shall unhappily 
pass, every one will be at liberty, so far as 
law is concerned, in using his privilege 
here to the open contempt of Christianity, 
however much for a time he may be with- 
held by the courtesies of civil life. I have 
already admitted in substance that the 
proposed measure is not actually a de- 
thronement of the Christianity of Eng- 
land; but no man will venture to rise in 
his place and deny my position, that, 
henceforth, the Legislature will hold, as a 
principle of the theory of the national re- 
presentation, ‘‘that it is a matter of pub- 
lic and national indifference, whether our 
rulers, or any portion of them, be Chris- 
tians or non-Christians.” This is enough 
for my argument; and far too much for 
my comfort, in looking at this proposition 
and its consequences. For, among its 
consequences, will too surely be the ex- 
periment never hitherto tried in this coun- 
try—never tried in the great histories of 
the ancient world — never tried in modern 
Europe, till the experiment of the French 
Revolution — namely, whether you can 
safely bind a people and its sovereign and 
its legislature together without solemn 
oaths—without invoking God’s blessing on 
the union and its obligations. I am quite 
aware that this does not touch, and has not 
for a long period touched, the question as to 
judicial oaths, especially in criminal pro- 
ceedings, which, in every civilised nation, 
I believe, at present, have admitted—at 
least do now admit—every man to take an 
oath according to his own forms, that is, 
according to his own sense of its binding 
force ; inasmuch as the peace and the se- 
curity of society, in life and property, re- 
quire this ; but this has been little held 
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in respect to the grant of privilege and 
power; and publicly, in respect to the fit- 
ness of the principle in the abstract, this, | 
I think, is the first country in which, with- 
out a revolution, the change has ever been 
proposed. And for whom is it now pro- 
posed in England? For some thirty or 
forty thousand strangers! For some, 
whose very names and titles prove them to 
be un-English. For those, who, as I be- 
lieve, never can be English. My noble 
Friend touched lightly upon this point, 
‘that the Jews are a separate nation from 
ourselves, and from every other people on 
earth.”’ I will soon proceed to notice this 
point more directly; but in the first in- 
stance I may assert, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that two centuries ago there 
was not one single Jew in this realm of 
England ; that they came in, drop by drop, 
preserving their own inherent and insoluble 
character. Did we invite them ?—did they 
come in for our convenience ?—did they 
not come in for their own ?—does any one 
injure them ?—does any one insult them ? 
—does any one now ‘spit on their gaber- 
dine ?’’-—do they not enjoy every social 
protection ?—do they not live in all luxury ? 
—does any one envy them the wealth which 
they gain among us? But, on the other | 
hand, can they claim from us the sacrifice 
of the Christian character of our constitu- 
tion, for the sake of admitting them to a! 
share in governing us ?—can they ever, as 
true Jews, be amalgamated with us ?—are 
they not always, necessarily and intrinsi- 
cally, a separate people? I remember in 
this House an expression from my right 
hon. and learned Friend, Dr. Lushington, 
recognising incidentally the prevading truth 
of the nationality—the mysterious nation- 
ality—of the Hebrew people. He observed, 
casually, ‘‘if a Jew be married according 
to the rites of his nation ;’’ and when my 
late valued Friend, Sir Robert Grant, had 
advocated the case of the Jews in England 
before this House, he received as his re- 
ward — and, lest there be a mistake, I 
say his only reward —an address from 
Jews in Mannheim, in Heidelberg, and 
elsewhere, as citizens of one nation, thank- 
ing him for what he had done for Jews in 
England. I recollect the first sentence of 
the address of Mr. Hart, a Jew, which I 
have already, I think, quoted on a former 
occasion—‘‘ I feel myself called upon as a 
member of an ancient and oppressed peo- 
ple ;’’—at all events, I remember to have 
quoted, though not in the hearing of many 
in the present House of Commons, and, 
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therefore, perhaps, I may be permitted to 
repeat it, a celebrated passage from the 
writings of the Rabbi Crooll—a great con. 
troversialist, let me add, against Christi. 
anity—who resided as a teacher of He. 
brew in the University of Cambridge, and 
who published a dialogue between himself 
and one of the ambitious office-seeking 
Jews in England, in which is this pas- 
sage :—— 

‘* Brother, you are mistaken greatly; you are 
no Englishman; though born in England, you 
are no more than a foreigner. You have no home 
in this land, nor in any other country. Are you 


‘not a Jew?” 


My noble Friend the Prime Minister can 
hardly, I think, deny the force of this evi- 
dence to the still subsisting and indissolu- 
ble nationality of the Jews, and the unfit- 
ness of endeavouring to make them, while 
they continue Jews, the fellow-citizens of a 
Christian people, having indeed a share in 
a lordship over us; but at all events I can 
quote an opinion to the same effect, which 
my noble Friend, as the biographer as 
well as the descendant of the personage 
who uttered it, will not regard as entirely 
unworthy of the consideration of his coun- 
try in anyage. John, Duke of Bedford, 
the Minister Duke, spoke of the Jews, in 
1753, as foreigners— 

‘* Whose latest posterity, while they continue 
Jews, will continue to be, and will consider them- 
selves, as a people quite distinct and separate 
from the ancient people of this island.”* 

I need not ask, were the Jews the heredi- 
tary inhabitants of this our England? were 
they contemporary with the Saxon race, 
or with the Norman race, or did they come 
in with our Scottish brethren? No, Sir, 
I repeat it, the remostest ancestors of the 
present generation of Jews came into Eng- 
land less than 200 years ago; they came 
here for their own profit, for their own 
convenience; they sought protection, and 
they found it; they sought the means of 
wealth, and they obtained it; but they 
made no terms by which they then claimed, 
and we agreed to grant, that, for the sake 
of giving them political power, and a share 
in the government of England, we would 
alter the rules and forms of our social and 
civil institutions, and erase from our con- 
stitutional requirements the words “‘ on 
the true faith of a Christian,”’ to please 
them, or their children, or any other Jews 
in the world. I deny then, Sir, the ab- 
stract right of the Jews to claim the privi- 
leges which the noble Lord asks for them. 


* Parliamentary History, Vol. xv. p. 105. 
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] deny their conventional right. I see 
the evils which their admission may add 
to the evils already existing in the admin- 
istration of Christian and Church affairs 
by our present mixed assembly; I foresee, 
with the congregation who have this even- 
ing addressed us in an excellent petition 
from St. Jude’s at Liverpool, that Jew 
legislation in these walls will be a new 
argument for the separation of Church 
and State; I deprecate that separation: 
and, before you give even the least assent 
to the present proposition, I call upon you 
to pause. You are doing, by your vote in 
favour of the noble Lord’s proposition, 
what you can to abolish the name of 
“Christian” from your proceedings; you 
are admitting to legislate for the Church 
of Christ here established one who not 
only is not a member of that Church—one 
who not only has no sympathy with it— 
but one who disbelieves in the very Christ 
on whom that Church is founded; that 
Christ, whom to name henceforth with 
honour in this House, will be to violate the 
feelings of some of our colleagues. Never 
since England was a nation has it ever 
been other than a Christian nation, mak- 
ing its acts and its oaths reflect a Chris- 
tian character; imperfectly indeed, but 
still formally and publicly professing in its 
Legislature an allegiance to Christ. Here, 
then, again, I call upon you to pause; 
and do not, for the sake of a fractional 
portion of civil good, renounce so much of 
your highest obligations: ere it be too late, 
before you give your consent to the intro- 
duction of a measure fraught with such 
consequences, I implore you—for the sake 
of our common Christianity—to pause. 
Mr. W. J. FOX: According to the hon. 
Gentleman who spoke last, it would seem 
that the constitution of this country was 
Christian and exclusive. To him, those 
terms conveyed an utter contradiction, nor 
could he conceive how that constitution of 
which it could be with truth said that it 
was Christian, could be also said to be ex- 
elusive. Those great moral principles 
which were the glory of Christianity could 
not be exclusive, because they were in 
themselves more comprehensive and ex- 
pansive than those of any other morality 
which had ever come upon the earth. The 
great law to which the noble Lord advert- 
ed, that ‘‘ of doing to others as we would 
they should do unto us,’’ was certainly not 
exclusive; but in its comprehensive scope 
taught us to bear in mind the civil disabili- 
ties which were imposed on our Jewish 
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fellow-subjects; and would influence us, 
supposing we were in the minority instead 
of the majority, and in the performance 
of civil duties, most certainly to look for 
rights commensurate with those duties. 
Nor did he see in the constitution of the 
country itself, anything which could he set 
up as modifying the spirit of Christianity. 
What had been the whole current of their 
legislation of late years; and what had 
been its great and leading characteristic 
with respect to the diversity of religions 
and sects? Continually to open and ex- 
tend the limits of the constitution, to 
spread it from one class over another. 
There was scarcely an instance for the 
last century and a half of anything like 
exclusion being the result of legislation. 
At one time, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
the religions professed in England might 
be said to be identical; but it was found 
impracticable as a permanent arrange- 
ment to attempt to enforce exclusion. 
The attempt renewed in after years pro- 
duced the civil wars of Charles I.; and 
again it was found that toleration alone, 
and no universal identity of religion, must 
be the principle by which the Government 
of Great Britain should be regulated. The 
Toleration Act put an end to unity even 
in professions of religion. The orthodox 
Dissenters were let in, and then the per- 
severing efforts of the Society of Friends 
obliged the Legislature to make similar 
concessions to them. The code was thus 
by degrees relaxed until the Unitarians, 
who had been excluded in previous con- 
cessions, were brought within the pale of 
the constitution. By the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, the barriers 
between Dissenters and the representation 
of the people were thrown down, though 
they had before that time managed to find 
their way into the House by means of an- 
nual Bills of indemnity. Then came the 
great measure by which Roman Catholics 
were admitted to share the representation 
of the country; and from that day up to 
the present time, the same principle of 
toleration and relaxation which dictated 
those measures prevailed in the Legisla- 
ture. Where was the constitution of 
Great Britain to be found, if not in the 
characteristic features of legislative enact- 
ments continued through succeeding gen- 
erations? They had no paper constitu- 
tion, no pigeon-hole fabrie of written docu- 
ments. They must seek it in the great 
principles which evolved themselves in the 
history of our legislation. If they were to 
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take the definition of a great lawyer, who, 
on being asked what was the constitution, 
replied, ‘‘It was whatever was constitu- 
ted,”’ they would find it a most fluctuating 
and unsteady guide. But if they looked 
for it where alone it could be found, they 
would see it as something—not made by 
acts or statutes, but a principle of vitality 
growing up and expanding by degrees into 
the recognition of religious freedom and 
equality, and which, developing and evolv- 
ing itself through our legislation, declared 
itself to be the principle of the constitu- 
tion. The hon. Baronet, it seemed, did 
not consider that exclusion was punish- 
ment. There might be a class of men 
and of cireumstances in which the proposi- 
tion held; but it was scarcely applicable 
to any class of men who had intelligence 
enough to obtain, and moral feeling suffi- 
cient to appreciate, the rights and privi- 
leges of citizenship. Whenever any class 
or body of men arrived at such a point, 
they felt the wrong of having nothing to 
do with the laws but to obey them; and 
against that wrong they would not cease 
to protest until they were placed on a level 
with their fellow-subjects, who thus be- 
eame their fellow-citizens. But the argu- 
ment of exclusiveness was one which could 


not be forced into detail without becoming 


suicidal. The hon. Baronet the Member 
for the University of Oxford contended 
that the form of allegiance, or other affir- 
mation, had been always administered on 
some Christian symbol; and to make out 
his case the hon. Baronet was obliged to 
look for his Christianity to certain “ re- 
liques,’’ which at other times, and arguing 
on a different subject, the hon. Baronet 
would have treated with much less respect; 
and in which he would then have, most 
probably, seen a much closer connexion 
with paganism and superstition than with 
that which, in his conscience, he could not 
honour with the name of Christianity. But 
the question was not so much one concern- 
ing religious opinions, as one deeply con- 
nected with civil rights. It concerned 
much more nearly the civil disabilities of 
Christians, than it concerned the Jews. 
The Motion of the noble Lord would in 
effect go to remove a great Christian dis- 
ability from the electoral body, and the 
constituencies of the country. The ques- 
tion really related to the partial disfran- 
chisement of the city of London, and might 
be stated thus—‘‘ Have the electors a 
right freely to choose the person whom 
they would entrust with the defence of 
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their interests in the House, or have they 
no such right, and are they mistaken in 
their attempts to exercise a free choice?” 
From the beginning of the present Parlia. 
ment London had only had a portion of 
that share in the representation which had 
been awarded to her by the constitution, 
and which she had enjoyed through all 
preceding Parliaments. 1 cannot conceive 
(pursued the hon. Member) what other 
description can be applied than that of 
punishment to the fact that the city of 
London has not enjoyed its full share in 
the formation of those laws, the adminis. 
tration of which is so important to all 
classes of their fellow-subjects. And why? 
We are only continuing, you say, a form, 
but that form must come into collision with 
every class of the citizens of London; you 
are, therefore, by the continuation of that 
form, inflicting on them a punishment as 
much as if, instead of a negative act, it 
should be done by a positive proceeding, 
in the shape of a Bill of pains and penal- 
ties, brought in against the electors of the 
city of London, to force some particular 
individual on their choice. And although 
this diminution of their share in the privi- 
leges of the constitution has continued but 
for a short time, is it to supposed, if the 
House gives ear to the arguments lately 
addressed to it, and resolves to continue 
this restriction—is it to be supposed that 
the city of London will confess itself in the 
wrong, will retract its proceedings, will 
deny to Baron Rotchschild the honour it 
has awarded him, and will declare that he 
is not the person for their purpose, as they 
lately declared he was? I, Sir, do not 
understand the citizens of London if they 
will do any such thing; and I believe that 
the effect and the use of the forms and 
phrases by which that exclusion was ac- 
complished, would only be to stimulate them 
to persist in electing and re-electing the 
man of their ehoice. I know the temper 
and spirit of this House too well to suppose 
that to speak of a collision with the city of 
London would in itself have much weight; 
and yet there has always been something 
very inexpedient in the controversies which 
have arisen between the representative 
body and the bodies represented. I do 
not think that those portions of the history 
of the Liouse of Commons which relate to 
occurrences of this kind are such as its 
Members or its admirers can look back to 
with most pleasure. This House entered 
into a contest in the last century, not with 
the city of London, but with the county of 
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Middlesex, in the celebrated case of Wilkes 
and Luttrell; and although the county of 
Middlesex was far from having so clear a 
cause to uphold or so worthy a champion 
to support as the city of London has now, 
yet it showed a determination which in the 
end proved somewhat embarrassing; and | 
believe that the proceedings of the House 
in that case have been obliterated from 
its journals. An Irish county, at a later 
period, threw down, as it were, its gaunt- 
let to the Legislature by the return 
of the late Mr. O’Connell; and, al- 
though he was considered as still un- 
der the ban of exclusion, notwithstand- 
ing that election, yet we all know the re- 
sult, and that soon the scene was changed 
from one Roman Catholic member ex- 
cluded, to as large a number included in 
this House as the constituencies of Ireland 
or of England chose to return. And how- 
ever little there may be to apprehend from 
it, I fear there would be some ground for 
apprehension as to the peace and quiet of 
the country, and that it is a good occasion 
for the exercise of a prudential foresight 
on the part of this House, not to give oc- 
casion for the stirring up of agitation from 
such a question as this, which would make 
an important portion of the country feel 
that its sentiments had not been duly at- 
tended to, and that its voice had not met 
with due consideration. It may be said, 
indeed, that they ought to keep within the 
limits prescribed by the constitution for 
their choice; they may be told, as other 
constituencies have been told, that there 
are checks and safeguards which run 
through our whole representative system; 
but the exclusion of the Jews is a very dif- 
ferent thing from any other exclusions that 
operate in the return of Members to this 
House. There are oaths, it will be said. 
But in the allegiance they propose, what is 
there but what every honest man and good 
subject feels equally binding on his consci- 
ence, without those oaths as with them? 
What is there that he would not hold his 
social and political duty, had those oaths 
had no existence? There is no exclusion 
there. As to the pecuniary exclusion, its 
practical operation does not appear very 
narrowing, and it is one which every man, 
starting on an honourable career of life, 
may have the hope of overcoming by the 
effect of his own industry; or any consti- 
tuency, finding, as it believes, political 
wisdom in a pauper, may gratify itself by 
removing his pauperism, and sending him, 
with all external qualifications, as it be- 
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lieves him to have every internal qualifica- 
tion already. But the exclusion of the 
Jew is one of religion and of race. You 
fix on him an indelible brand. You can- 
not control his nature; you cannot legislate 
him into a profession of Christianity. Tis 
mind is not to be changed to these opin- 
ions; and as to his race, a Jew he is, and 
a Jew he must continue. He cannot un- 
Jew himself in order to get rid of his dis- 
ability at the bar—of his exclusion, if it 
offers, from a seat in the Legislature. He 
might as well attempt to uncircumcise the 
corpses of his forefathers. Lapprehend the 
hon. Baronet scarcely dealt very fairly in 
his appeal to Jewish authority regarding 
their claim of admission to the Legislature. 
I know no declaration which more bears 
the mark of truthfulness in its professions 
on this subject than that of Dr. Van Oven, 
who thus speaks :— 

“ But I must protest at once against the em- 
ployment of the term nation. There is no such 
thing as the Jewish nation. It is long since the 
Jews have ceased to be a nation, and have been 
(in the words of the sacred Scriptures) ‘ scattered 
amongst the nations of the earth’ (Deut. iv.) 
Born in England of English parents, I acknow- 
ledge no other land as my country; no other na- 
tion as my nation. I avow the fullest and most 
devoted allegiance to Her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria, and I claim to be placed on a just 
equality with Her other dutiful and affectionate 
subjects ; and in this I express the feelings and 
sentiments of all persons professing the Jewish 
religion who have had the good fortune to be born 
Britons.” 

He goes on to speak of Jews, natives ot 
foreign countries of Europe and America; 
the identification of their feelings and in- 
terests with those of the foreign countries 
to which they belong, showing the spirit 
of nationality in each case, and sympathy 
with the laws and constitution of the coun- 
try in which they were born, and with no 
reference to any bygone nationality of their 
own, or hope of its remote revival. There 
cannot be a better exemplification of this 
circumstance than that in the battle of 
Waterloo many hundred Jews fought and 
perished in the ranks of the Prussian army, 
fighting against the very man who, in 
1807, had convoked the Sanhedrim of the 
French Jews to Paris, had put questions 
to it to obtain a statement of their opinions 
which might show whether they were fitted 
for the rights of citizenship in modern Eu- 
rope, and had founded proceedings thereon 
which gave a powerful impulse to the ex- 
tension of the civil privileges of the Jews 
through all the countries of Europe. Yet 
the nationality evinced during the contest 
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showed nothing like an exclusive Jewish 
recollection of the privileges which had 
been conferred on that occasion, and which 
had led to the operation of a similar move- 
ment in other nations. I think another 
point had not justice done to it by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the University of 
Oxford. He referred to Dr. Van Oven’s 
declaration that this was not a Christian 
nation, and drew from this the inference 
that those who felt with him might exer- 
cise political influence and legislative power, 
if they required it, in a manner hostile to 
Christianity. It is easy to construct an ar- 
gument or illustration by taking a phrase 
in one sense, which, if we look at the spirit 
of the context, must obviously be taken in 
another. The hon. Baronet’s sense of our 
being a Christian nation is, that we are 
Christians in faith, in feeling, in spirit; 
that this is the predominant religion. Dr. 
Van Oven simply meant to deny the fact, 
which the hon. Baronet would certainly 
not affirm, that all the individuals com- 
posing the British State are professors of 
Christianity; he states a matter of fact, 
certainly without the least indication of 
any emotion whatever of hostility. If we 


were now commencing instead of advan- 
cing to the completion of the great experi- 


ment of toleration, if we were now in such 
a state as that one faith and worship were 
professed all through the land, and we 
were disposed to try whether a different 
system would not work well, I know no 
class of men with whom it would be so safe 
to begin that experiment as the Jews. 
They are essentially a non-proselyting 
people; they are a people who cannot come, 
like a dissenting sect or the Roman Catho- 
lie Chureh, into collision with the Estab- 
lished Church of this country; they can 
wage none of that warfare which distracts 
the different sects of professing Christians. 
They are men of peace, studying and pur- 
suing the arts of peace. They have no 
secret societies, no religious orders, that 
may be supposed capable of disturbing the 
good neighbourhood of those amongst whom 
they dwell. They are simply the repre- 
sentatives of a race whose nobility, if illus- 
trious character constitutes nobility, boasts 
a higher order and antiquity than that of 
others—to which our Normans, or even 
those Italian nobles who find their ances- 
tors in the days of the Catos and Cesars, 
are but things of yesterday. Their Bible is 
our Bible—their ancient saints and patri- 
archs are ours also; and if we ask where is 
the Jewish law of morals to be found, you 
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may read it, not in the temple or synagogue 
merely, but in the tables of that law over 
the altars of our churches. Surely these 
are, of all people, those who may fairly 
claim to come first and foremost, instead 
of last, within the boundaries of the British 
constitution. I feel that, instead of hazard. 
ing the Christian character of the country 
by such a movement, we shall be asserting 
its Christian character; for every form in 
which that religion has blended itself with 
the deeds and with the glories of the coun- 
try, has not been by the enforcement of 
opinions; has not been by the putting down 
of heresies; has not been even by magnifi- 
cent efforts after extended proselytism. It 
has been in knocking off the fetters of the 
slave; it has been in respecting the rights 
of poverty and industry; it has been in mea- 
sures which, by stimulating free and fair 
intercourse between different nations, bind 
them together in the bonds of peace. It 
has been not by exclusiveness, but by ex- 
pansion; it has been, to use the words of a 
great poet, by England vindicating her an- 
cient prerogative, of teaching the nations 
how to live. Such has been our national 
career, consistently pursued, which it re- 
mains for the Legislature to bring to its 
completion. And how muck will it do to- 
wards that by removing every stigma, by 
abolishing the penalty, as must surely 
be considered, to men of honourable am- 
bition, which prevents even the choice of 
constituencies like the city of London from 
taking their place within those walls, and 
declaring to them in a truly Christian spirit 
that the way in which we desire they should 
deal with us, is the way in which we shall 
deal with them—a nobler identification of 
Christianity with our constitution and laws 
than would be obtained by all the stern 
edicts, the fierce persecution, of the dark 
ages, however much they might succeed for 
a time in enforcing an apparent uniformity. 
I thank the House for the indulgence ex- 
tended to me, which must be needed by 
any one who rises here for the first time, 
and beg to express my cordial thankful- 
ness to the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government for the measure he has pro- 
mised us. 

Lorp ASHLEY said, that the question 
then under the consideration of the House 
seemed to him to be very much a matter 
connected with the feelings and habits of 
each individual. It appeared that very 
few of the arguments were drawn from 
the ordinary sources of Parliamentary de- 
bates—that there was nothing to hope 
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either from success or defeat on either 
side—all seemed engaged in the assertion 
of a principle, without expecting that the 
event either way would be followed by ex- 
tensive or immediate consequences. So 
far as he had been able to ascertain from 
his inquiries throughout the country, he 
should say that there were upon this question 
no intermediate opinions—that the feeling 
entertained was either one of great indif- 
ference or great earnestness—either a 
feeling very confirmed, or none at ail. 
And here he begged to assure his noble 
Friend who brought forward this measure, 
that when he talked of the amount of pre- 
judice entertained against the people in 
whose behalf he spoke, that the sentiments 
which prevailed at the present day had no 
resemblance whatever to the personal an- 
tipathy and contempt which were exhibited 
in the days of the Commonwealth, and in 
the debates of 1753. The Jews of the 
present day occupied a far higher position 
in public regard; and, he would add, in 
the affections of the community. The re- 
sistance to their claims was founded, not, 
as of old, upon personal objections to these 
remarkable people; but solely upon a con- 


scientious adherence to a principle which’ 


they professed, and which they dared not 
surrender. He rejoiced at the tone, the 
temper, and the admirable spirit with 
which his noble Friend had introduced his 
Motion. He was fully convinced that it 
proceeded from deliberate conviction, and 
that his noble Friend’s opinions and con- 
duct were in strict harmony; he hoped, on 
the other hand, it would be conceded to 
the opponents of the measure that their 
opposition did not partake of a selfish or 
persecuting character—that their opposi- 
tion rested upon the assertion of a principle 
which the advocates of the present mea- 
sure said was too high for the administra- 
tion of a free country. That was the point 
at issue between them; and he hoped that 
not only then, but during the whole course 
of the debate, there would be exhibited the 
forbearance and sobriety which became 
the consideration of that great subject. 
Now at the outset of his argument he must 
guard himself against a charge which might 
be made, and which had’ been made in 
writings and in preceding debates, and 
which had been somewhat indicated in the 
remarks of his noble Friend and in those 
of the hon. Gentleman who spoke last, of 
being a party to thrusting upon the House 
the consideration of theological subjects. 
He admitted that they ought to abstain from 
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this as far as was possible; but he consi- 
dered that some mention of theology was 
altogether inevitable. But the blame of 
this, if any, lay at the door of those who 
had introduced the measure, not of those 
who opposed it; and for this reason: the 
latter were standing upon a long estab- 
lished and ancient system—a system that 
till lately had never been disputed within 
doors or without. The former, on the 
contrary, were seeking to disturb an oath 
which had been taken at the table of that 
House for nearly 150 years, and they sought 
to do this upon the assertion that religion 
had nothing whatever to do with politics. 
Now, that statement put the opponents of 
that measure upon their mettle. They said 
that religion had a great deal to do with 
politics; and they said moreover that the 
advocates of the measure thought so. That 
they did think so was proved by their al- 
most daily acts. That religion had to do 
with politics he might attempt to prove by 
reference to various quotations from the 
revealed word of God; but he wished to 
abstain from unnecessarily thrusting a va- 
riety of subjects of that kind upon the 
House. Upon this point he would only 
say that they were told most explicitly 
that ‘‘the nation and kingdom that will 
not serve thee shall utterly perish.” He 
would say, moreover, that the condition of 
the people who were suppliants at the bar 
for admission to national and Parliamen- 
tary privileges, was the strongest possible 
proof that the truths of religion were actu- 
ally identified with civil polities—because 
it was manifest that nothing but a de- 
parture from true religion was the cause 
of that their civil polity had been de- 
stroyed, and the people themselves dis- 
persed over the face of the whole earth. 
But leaving this, he thought he could 
show by their own conduct that the advo- 
cates of this measure themselves thought 
that religion had a vast deal to do 
with polities. If it had not, why exact 
an oath at all at the table of that House ? 
Why exact an oath from the Jews they 
were about to admit? Why did the 
Members of the Privy Council take an 
oath? Why make a reference to a su- 
perintending Providence in the Queen’s 
Speeches, and in some of their Parliamen- 
tary enactments? Was it not perfectly 
clear that in doing these things they were 
recognising a moral Providence, a moral 
Governor of the world, who superintended, 
directed, and controlled human actions 2— 
and, therefore, when they recognised a 
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superintending Governor, and a moral Pro- | ery, or essentially Christian horseman. 
vidence, it was perfectly clear that they ship.” Now the right hon. Gentle. 
also recognised the necessity of knowing | man, for the sake of a Witticism, un- 
and acting upon his will. That House, | worthy 0 of his great genius and of hig 
too, as he had already said, were, by their! private and public personal character, 
daily actions, constantly declaring that|/had thought fit to use an expression 
which they were now about to contradict. which confounded the lower operations 
This was the language of one of the most|of the mind with the highest faculties 
distinguished writers of the present day, as | of the soul, and reduced to the same 
well as one of the most distinguished ad-|level the spiritual and material nature 
vocates of this Bill, he meant Mr. Macau-|of men. This was not the way in which 
lay, whose absence from the House every- | this great subject should be handled. It 
body deplored as the loss of one of the} was manifestly true, that there was no 
most striking geniuses of the age. Mr. | possibility of comparison between a Chris. 
Macaulay, in one of his essays, said, “ Go- | | tian Government and Protestant cookery, 
vernment is, by its essential and inherent | They were no more capable of comparison 
character, interdicted from contemplating | than the steeple of Bow church and the 
and incapable of accomplishing Christian | 1st of July. Now, if Christianity could 
ends.”” He recollected perfectly well also | not do all this—if Christianity could not be 


hearing, from the same eloquent lips, the | 
following language delivered in that House, | 
‘“‘ Everything that tends to lower Christi- | 
anity in public estimation is high treason | 
against the civilisation of mankind.’’ How 
was it possible that these two statements 
could co-exist? What could so much tend | 


admitted into public life, and could not be 
allowed to superintend and control public 
action and public Se was it 
that Christianity could do? His noble 
Friend (Lord J. Russell) had admitted that 
| Christianity must prevail in private life— 
must rule in the domestic circle. 


[Lord J. 
Russet: And in legislation.] He could 


to lower Christianity in public estimation | 
| not comprehend how Christianity could 


as the declaration that Christianity was 


not to be the pursuit of every Government | govern their legislation if a large propor- 
—that its spirit was not required to be! tion of the Members of the Legislature 


infused into every enactment — that the| were persons who not only doubted, but 
Christian standard was not to be the only | whose very distinctive existence depended 
standard of morals they would adopt; that | upon the continued, the conscientious, and 
it was not to be the rule whereby they | persevering denial of the name of Christ, 
were to regulate the intercourse of nation|and the precepts of the great Author of 
with nation—the rule by which great States | Christianity. How was it possible that 
were to carry on their intercourse with | Christianity could be in the ascendant in 
weaker States? It was of no use to say |the Legislature—how was it possible it 


these things were regulated by the law of 
nations; for he did not believe there was a 


single writer upon the law of nations who | 
did not base his whole argument on Chris- | 


tian principles, and who did not strengthen 


his argument by instances drawn from the | 


Scriptures themselves. If, therefore, the | 
Legislature were to declare that Christi- | 
anity was no longer 
who came there to make the laws of | 
the land—that Christianity was no longer | 
essential to those who held public situa- | 
tions, and made rules for public Govern- | 
ment—he asked, could they do more to de- 
grade Christianity in public estimation, and 
would they not be guilty of ‘high trea- | 


essential to shane} 


| could predominate and infuse its spirit into 
the Legislature, when there were parties 
in that House who rejoiced in the avowal 
that they would do all they conld to resist 
|its influence? That it must influence 
private life was clear; and if so, it must be 
brought into public life also. [ ‘* Hear, 
hear !’ "| Then why not manfully avow it 
at once, because he never could ‘subscribe 
to the new form of morality which drew a 
distinction between the private and public 
character of a man—between private and 
| publie dishonesty. He knew that his noble 
| Friend had said that all those measures 
| were altogether useless, because, he said, 
| that under a system of oaths, infidels of 


son against the civilisation of mankind ?’’ | various kinds crept into that House ; and 
But the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mac- | that oaths could not prevent persons most 
auley) went still further. Te said, in the | inimical to the Christian religion sitting 
same essay, ‘ To talk of essentially | there and exercising influence. All that 
Christian Government about as wise | might be perfectly “true : but it must be 
as to talk of essentially Protestant cook- | recollected that although Gibbon had sat 


is 
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in that House, and Hume might have sat 
there, they could only do so by coming to the 
table and professing their belief that Chris- 
tianity was not only part and parcel of the 
law of the land, but the great principle 
which ought to govern and superintend 
human affairs. Nothing was gained in re- 
spect to the individual—for himself much 
loss—by such a profession; but he asked 
the noble Lord whether a nominal Christian 
was not better than an open professor of 
infidelity, and whether he would not say, 
in a parallel case, that the external ob- 
servance of the laws of decency was far 
better than either obscenity or profane- 
ness 2 The noble Lord had said, too, that 
the exclusion of the Jews savoured of 
persecution. Now he (Lord Ashley) 
could not see that it savoured of perse- 
eution, when the course which they (the 
opponents of the measure) took was not on 
aecount of any personal objection they en- 
tertained to those individuals, but simply 
and solely in reference to a principle from 
which they could not depart. The argu- 
ment of the noble Lord from first to last 
went to this, that oaths were altogether 
unnecessary—that they produced no result 
whatever except to perjure the parties who 
took them. He must say that the argu- 
ment of the noble Lord seemed to him ex- 
tremely weak, because though it was per- 
fectly true that they might have infidels 
coming to that table and taking the oath 
“on the true faith of a Christian ’’—was 
that any ground for abolishing the oath 
altogether ? If so, transfer the argument 
to courts of justice. Had it never hap- 
pened in courts of justice that persons were 
guilty of perjury ; but was it ever pro- 
posed that therefore they should no longer 
take evidence under the sanction of an 
oath? Before summoning them to break 
down the barriers which excluded the Jews 
from Parliament, he thought that they 
ought to have been favoured with some 
statement of the absolute necessity for 
taking that course—some advantage that 
was to be gained by it, or some loss that 
was sustained without it—something, in 
short, to compensate for the great shock 
which would be given to the feelings and 
consciences of so many thousands of peo- 
ple. Now, he must say he had listened 
with great attention to the noble Lord; but 
he had not heard from him a statement of 
the advantages which the measure would 
secure — although he gathered from the 
noble Lord that he thought the honour of 
the country would be advanced by adopting 
his opinions, He confessed that if the 
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noble Lord could have shown him that it 
was a case of justice, he would have been 
satisfied. This, however, he had not suc- 
ceeded in doing. But supposing, for the 
sake of argument, that it was an injustice 
—was it a greater injustice to Jews 
than to the hundred other nations of every 
language and colour in the British do- 
minions? At present their exclusion 
was considered no injustice by those parties 
to which he had just referred; but if the 
Legislature should declare that Christianity 
was no longer essential to their legislation 
in that House, the exclusion would become 
a real and substantial injustice. But per- 
haps his noble Friend intended to admit 
every body. Some years ago they stood out 
for a Protestant Parliament. They were 
perfectly right in doing so, but they were 
beaten. They now stood out for a Chris- 
tian Parliament. They would next have 
to stand out for a white Parliament; and 
perhaps they would have a final struggle 
for a male Parliament. His noble Friend 
was too candid to conceal his ultimate in- 
tentions; but he would just ask him, before 
he proceeded much further, to consider 
that, according to the principle laid down 
by him, not only Jews would be admitted 
to Parliament, but Mussulmans, Hindoos, 
and men of every form of faith under the 
sun in the British dominions. [ Cheers. ] 
He (Lord Ashley) did not find fault with 
those cheers; because he thought they were 
the natural and necessary consequence of 
what they were now doing. But with re- 
ference to the justice of the case, he would 
read a quotation from the writings of a 
man who was a high authority in England, 
and particularly with the Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House. The following 
were the words of Dr. Arnold, in writing 
to the Archbishop of Dublin in 1836:— 

“ For the Jews I see no plea of justice what- 
ever. They are voluntary strangers here, and 
have no claim to become citizens but by conform- 
ing to our moral law, which is the Gospel.—I 
would give the Jews the honorary citizenship 
which was so often given by the Romans, 7. ¢., 
the private right of citizens—jus commercti, et jus 
connubii, but not the public rights, jus suffragit et 
Every member of Christ’s 
Catholic Church is one with whom I may lawfully 
join in legislation, and whose ministry I may 
lawfully use as a judge or a magistrate; but a 
Jew, or a heathen, I cannot apply to voluntarily, 
but only obey him passively if he has the rule over 
me.” 


Such was the opinion of Dr. Arnold, who 
certainly carried his opinions to the greatest 
possible extent. He believed he admitted 
no right whatever of imposing the smallest 
disability upon any professing believer of 
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any kind of Christianity, and that he car- 
ried his notions of church government to 
such an extent as to shock a great number 
of persons, both in the Church and out of 
it; but upon the question of the Jews his 
opinions were what he had just read to the 
House. It could not be denied that this 
Bill, if passed, would be a legislative de- 
claration that for all purposes of public go- 
vernment, and making laws, and adminis- 
tering affairs, Christianity, as such, was 
altogether needless. He would not say 
that it was probable, but it was possible, 
that in that Parliament there might be a 
majority of persons of the Hebrew nation, 
and that they might assume and retain the 
helm of affairs: but, whether that was so 
or not, it was perfectly clear that the course 
they were about to take would be a legis- 
lative declaration that for all great public 
purposes Christianity was altogether need- 
less. It was probable he would be charged 
with inconsistency for not having opposed 
the Bill of 1845, for admitting Jews to cor- 
porate offices; but he thought he could 
establish a valid distinction between execu- 
tive and legislative functions. The Jew, 
in taking an executive office, knew exactly 
the terms upon which he took it. He 


knew that it was delegated to him by a 


Christian head, and that it must be exe- 
cuted for Christian purposes; he knew that 
he was bound by the law, and that if he 
neglected to administer the law, or if he 
administered injustice, he was exposed to 
the responsibility to which all public men 
were subject. But the case of legislative 
functions was altogether different. He 
came into that House perfectly free; he 
might act according to his own notions; 
he might endeavour to repeal old laws or 
make new ones; he might infuse into those 
laws his own spirit, and direct them to 
his own objects. Nor did he do these 
things under great responsibility, except 
at a time of great public interest on some 
popular question. With respect to this 
oath, it was said that it was not originally 
framed to exclude the Jews. He believed 
that was perfectly true, although there never 
had been a period in the history of this 
country, except for a short time, during 
which it was possible for a Jew to have 
sat in that House. By the Act of Supre- 
macy—the Ist of Elizabeth, c. 1.—the 
words of the oath were, ‘‘ God so helping 
me and the contents of this book.” It 
was quite clear that a Jew could have 
taken that oath. But by the lst of Wil- 
liam III., they were required to take the 
Oath of Abjuration, which had always ex- 
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cluded the Jews. No doubt those oaths 
were not framed for excluding the Jews; 
| and if the Jews were in that House at 
| present—if they had always continued to 
sit there—he (Lord Ashley) would never 
have proposed a measure to turn him out, 
| But there was a wide difference between 
| proposing a measure to exclude them from 
| the rights they now enjoyed, and repealing 
_an oath that had been in force for so many 
| years, and had been taken by all parties, 
| and by the country at large, to convey to 
the world a declaration of Christianity on 
the part of the Legislature. He could not 
consent to abolish that oath, because in so 
doing he thought he should—he judged 
only for himself—be making a public de. 
claration of the utter uselessness of Chris. 
tianity for the government and superinten- 
dence of public affairs. And the noble 
Lord might rest assured that, turn it 
which way he would, and smooth it over 
as much as he liked, there were many 
thousands in this country who would view 
the Act in the same light. It might well 
be questioned whether it was taking a 
wise part, with a view to the happiness and 
the morality of our people, to declare by 
our acts, though we might attempt to 
qualify it by our words, that that great 
principle and doctrine was no longer to be 
predominant in the affairs of legislation. 
As far, then, as all these arguments went, 
he very much sympathised with the con- 
scientious scruples of those who were op- 
posed to this measure. There had been 
other arguments urged out of doors, to 
which the noble Lord had alluded, and he 
(Lord Ashley) would touch upon them only 
to say how little he concurred in them, and 
to show to those who were anxiously watch- 
ing this debate that there was no line of argu- 
ment which had not been considered. Many 
very conscientious persons objected to this 
measure, because they regarded the Jewish 
people as tbe authors of the crucifixion. 
Now, if it could be proved that the Jews 
now demanding admittance into that House 
were really the descendants of those who 
crucified our Lord, it would be matter of 
great doubt whether we had right or au- 
thority to take cognisance of that. But it 
could not be proved that these Jews in 
England were the decendants of those par- 
ticular parties. Thousands of Jews never 
returned to Jerusalem after the captivity in 
Babylon; and the petitioners might be the 
descendants of those who were absent at 
the time of that great event. Now, he 
(Lord Ashley) hoped he had said nothing 
that could give offence to the Hebrew peo- 
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ple, collectively or individually. Such an 
event he should most deeply deplore, for 
he was not ashamed to confess that he 
regarded the very poorest Israelite with 
feelings akin to reverence, as one of the 
descendants of the most remarkable nation 
that had ever yet appeared on the face of 
the earth—one of the forefathers of those 
who were yet to play the noblest part in the 
history of mankind. The Jews were looked 
upon by many as a degraded, illiterate, 
money-loving race, fit only for the Stock 
Exchange or to take care of orange stalls. 
One of their advocates, Professor Maurice, 
of King’s College, wrote thus :— 


“T have no doubt that a Jew has great dis- 
qualifications for the office of an English legis- 
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lator . ; in the case of his being or his 
not being a hearty Jew, I cannot imagine that he 
will ever be a hearty Englishman. ‘The strong 
passion will be an absorbing one. Whatever | 
weakens it weakens his capacity for any national | 
spirit. If, then, he has, as he is likely to have, a | 
strong interest in the mere material prosperityof 
the country, he is almost certain to value that | 
prosperity above the well-being of the creatures | 
who compose it. Now if this be, as I believe it is, | 
the mischievous tendency of all classes among us, | 
of landowners and millowners, of Conservatives | 
and Liberals, of Churchmen, Dissenters and infi- | 
dels, we may reasonably seek to infuse some fresh | 
and healthy blood into the system ; we should not | 
impregnate it with the habits of a race which, | 
almost by the condition of its existence, must em- 
body our present evils in their worst form.” 


He (Lord Ashley) should say very nearly 


the reverse of this. The Jews were a 
people of very powerful intellect, of cul- | 
tivated minds, and with habits of study 
that would defy the competition of the 
most indefatigable German. Their lite- 
rature extended in an unbroken chain 
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French and German, but especially in He- 
brew; and the Jews presented, he believed, 
in our day, in proportion to their numbers, 
a far larger list of men of genius and 
learning than could be exhibited by any 
Gentile country. Music, poetry, medi- 
cine, astronomy, occupied their attention, 
and in all they were more than a match 
for their competitors, But the most re- 
markable feature in the character of the 
Jews in the present day was this, that 
they had discarded very many of their 
extravagant and anti-social doctrines. 
Their hatreds and their suspicions were 
subdued, and undoubtedly they exhibit- 
ed a greater desire and a greater fit- 
ness to re-enter the general family of 
mankind. He should be asked, then, 
why, with all this belief of their merit, 
he hesitated to adopt the present mea- 
sure? He was fully prepared to make 
every concession that could contribute to 
their honour and comfort; he offered no 
opposition to their being admitted to cor- 
porate offices; but when he was summon- 
ed, in obedience to a principle which from 
his soul he repudiated, (the principle that 
religion had nothing to do with polities,) 
to strike out certain words from the oath 
that asserted the truth and maintained the 
supremacy of the Gospel, he must at once 
declare that he could not give his vote for 
the admission of anybody to the high and 
most solemn functions of legislating in the 
British Parliament unless he professed 
to do so on “the true faith of a Chris- 
tian.”’ 

Mr. GLADSTONE, who rose along with 
one or two other hon. Members, said: I re- 
gret to stand in the way of any other Gen- 





from the days of our Lord down to the | tleman who may be desirous to address the 
present time. [Mr. Disrazt1: From| House; but I am quite sure that I shall 
far beyond that.| True, for the hon. | not appeal in vain to its indulgence, when 
Gentleman meant, no doubt, to throw! I refer to the fact, that my hon. Friend 
into their literature the whole range of and Colleague the Member for the Uni- 
the historians and the prophets of the versity of Oxford (Sir R. H. Inglis) has 
Old Testament. [Mr. Disrarut: Hear, | to-night presented the petition of that 
hear! ] But he (Lord Ashley) was learned body against the projected measure 
speaking, not of the old Jews in their of the noble Lord, and when I state, with 
palmy days, but of the Jews oppressed deep regret so far as regards my relation 
and despised in their days of dispersion. | to that learned body, that, not without 
Even thus, their literature embraced every pain indeed, but after full consideration, 
subject of science and learning, of secular and with firm conviction, it is my inten- 
and religious knowledge. As early as the tion, because I feel it to be my duty, to 
ninth century they took the lead in gram- | support the measure which we are now as- 
mar and lexicography; and towards the end sembled to discuss. I will first ask the 
of the twelfth their labours in this respect | permission of the House to say a very few 
formed the basis of everything that had | words upon the relation in which I stand 
since been done by Christian doctors. | to my constituents. I think hon. Members 
They had a most abundant literature in! will concur with me, that there is some- 
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thing peculiar in that relation; that in or- 
dinary cases of representation there is a 
palpable difference between the person who 
sits here and those who send him here; 
that he ought to be, and commonly is, 
their superior in mental cultivation and in 
opportunities of knowledge; and that it is 
an easy thing comparatively, under these 
circumstances, for him to act upon that 
which is undoubtedly the true principle of 
representation, namely, to follow the con- 
scientious dictates of his own judgment, 
whether they happen to coincide in the 
particular case with the judgment of 
his constituency or not. But for me, Sir, 
the circumstances are very different. I 
have received the honour of being chosen 
to represent in this House a body, of which 
I gladly acknowledge that I must look 
upon the members of whom it is composed 
as being in ability, in knowledge, in all 
means of judgment which depend upon in- 
dividual character, either superior, or, on 
the least favourable showing, equal to my- 
self. But I am sure I shall be borne out 
by the concurrence of all who hear me, 
when I say, that fact will not absolve 
me in stifling the dictates of my own judg- 
ment and conscience, feeble as the first 


may be, with regard to what the principles 
of the constitution and the interests of the 


country may require. It greatly increases 
the responsibility attaching to error; but 
it does not in the slightest degree allow 
me to shift that responsibility by saying 
“* it was your act, I did as you bid me.” 
It leaves me bound, just as if oceupying 
any other seat I should be bound, to take 
advantage of the position in which we are 
placed as Members of Parliament. I feel 
that here we have opportunities of judg- 
ment and of information in our own pro- 
fession—for it may with some truth be eal- 
led a profession—which others cannot have; 
and that I should be betraying my own 
plain duty to my constituents, if I were 
to succumb to their judgments in a ease 
where I was conscientiously convinced that 
there was a better course to pursue. With 
regard to the positive arguments for the 
admission of Jews to Parliament, I shall 
be brief. The noble Lord has stated, and 
in terms satisfactory to me, nearly all that 
I think requires to be stated on this head. 
His doctrine with regard to the gencral 
fitness of the Jew for representation, and 
the hardship of refusing to qualified per- 
sons the right to sit in Parliament, 
has indeed been contested by the asser- 
tion that to withhold political privilege 
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does not constitute a grievance. That is a 
proposition which I apprehend can neither 
be affirmed nor denied in universal terms; 
it must be judged by the circumstances of 
the case. We are bound to inquire whe- 
ther there are substantial causes of dis. 
qualification, which oblige us to draw a 
distinction between one class of citizens 
and another class primd facie entitled to 
occupy the same position. If there are 
strong and adequate causes incapacitating 
parties for the performance of certain du- 
ties, then to withhold from them political 
privileges does not constitute a grievance; 
but if the opponent can show no such 
powerful and substantive reasons—if it is 
admitted that the parties are competent 
for the duties which it is proposed that 
they should discharge—then, I say, in 
that case it is true, and it must be affirm- 
ed, and must be reiterated in the face of 
any abstract doctrine to the contrary, that 
to withhold political privilege does consti- 
tute a grievance. And further, after a 
presumptive case of general competency is 
shown, the burden of proof must lie en- 
tirely with those who seek to defeat the 
claim. Now, how stands the case of the 
Jew? How stands his case now, with re- 
gard to those points which tell in his fa- 
vour? My noble Friend (Lord Ashley) 
has just delivered a speech, like all speeches 
which he delivers here, in which weight of 
character and weight of talent were re- 
markably combined; but when I listened 
to a part of that speech, in which, towards 
the close of it, he exposed the misappre- 
hension that prevails with reference to the 
character of the Jews as a people, and de- 
seribed their remarkable qualities and their 
great capacities, I will not say that I 
asked myself whether my noble Friend 
was not involving himself in an inconsis- 
tency, but I could not fail to see—and he, 
I am sure, could not fail to see—that he 
was, at the least, greatly and powerfully 
adding to the force of the arguments, 
drawn from the considerations of civil right 
and of social justice, by which the admis- 
sion of Jews to Parliament is recom- 
mended. He told us of their powerful in- 
tellect, of their cultivated minds, of their 
ancient and continuous literature, in every 
department, embracing every subject; he 
spoke of their indefatigable diligence, 
which outstrips even German assiduity; he 
said they had among them a greater pro- 
portion of men of genius than any other 
race; he stated that they had discarded 
many of their extravagant and antisocial 
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doctrines, and had become much more fit 
to be incorporated in the framework of 
general society. He did not allude to an- 
other point, but it is one with which we 
are all familiar, namely, their intelligence, 
and activity, and success in many of the 
pursuits of commerce and of industry. Thus 
much then I say—that at least the civil 
and political argument in favour of the 
admission of the Jew, though I will not 
yet assume that it is to override every 
ether consideration, is as strong as the 
civil and political argument can be; and if 
you are obliged to withhold from him, on 
account of principles peculiar to you, those 
privileges to which he thinks that he has a 
claim, the grievance in his case will mount 
as high, according to the general principles 
applicable to such a subject, as it can 
mount in any case of a class excluded from 
general duties on partial grounds. Now, 
Sir, I must confess, that, when I consider 
my own position, as having the honour of 
representing the University of Oxford, with 
respect to this question as a question of 
giving or withholding certain civil privi- 
leges, I feel not a greater reluctance to 
give because I have that honour, but a 
greater reluctance to withhold. I feel a 
very great reluctance to be the instrument, 
even in my own small measure, of placing 
the University in conflict with the civil 
privileges and civil rights, if such they be, 
of any portion of my fellow-subjects. I 
do not scruple to confess a feeling which I 
deeply entertain: I think that we have too 
indiscriminately and too long pursued that 
policy; and, further, when I review the po- 
sition in which we stand at the present 
moment, I, for one, am not satisfied with 
the practical results which it has produced. 
But I pass on toe what I grant must be the 
cardinal and the overruling considerations 
in this case; I mean the considerations 
connected with religion. My noble Friend 
(Lord Ashley) has discarded—and justly 
too, as I think—the argument drawn from 
the supposition that the Jews are a sepa- 
rate nation in such a sense as to be disqua- 
lified from the performance of civil duties; 
he says—and he says justly—that he stands 
upon a conscientious adherence to principle, 
and that the principle of religion. And 
now let me consider the way in which my 
noble Friend has associated that adher- 
ence to principle with the vote which he 
proposes to give. He said, that he was 
about to contend for the maintenance of a 
long-established and an ancient system; but 
shortly after he had told us that the sys- 
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tem for which he was about to contend 
was a long-established and an ancient one, 
he likewise told us—and told us, I think, 
with truth—that we have been for many 
generations in a state of perpetual conflict 
and of constant change, of progressive 
movement, all in one and the same direc- 
tion. He told us that we had to contend, 
first for a Protestant Parliament, and now 
for a Christian Parliament. But I submit 
to him, that he ought to have begun earlier 
than that, because the first contest of all 
was a contest for a Church Parliament; 
and the battle for a Church Parliament, 
fought between the period of the Restora- 
tion, when in point of fact formal dissent 
began, and the period of the Hanoverian 
succession, or perhaps I should say of the 
Occasional Conformity Act, was as fierce a 
conflict as any of the others. Even after 
Nonconformity had received the sanction 
of the law by the Toleration Act, it was 
still attempted to dislodge or to exclude 
the Nonconformist from the possession of 
political power. It appears, then, that 
you first contended for a Church Parlia- 
ment—you then contended for a Protes- 
tant Parliament; in both cases you were 
defeated. You were not defeated un- 
awares; you were not defeated owing to 
accident. You were defeated, owing to 
profound and powerful and uniform ten- 
dencies, associated with the movement of 
the human mind—with the general course 
of events, perhaps I ought to say with the 
providential government of the world. 
And when we plead and argue upon the 
British laws and the British constitution, I 
really must ask with the hon. Member for 
Oldham (Mr. W. J. Fox) what right have 
we to fix upon some one particular period, 
be it fifty, or one hundred, or two hundred 
years ago, and to say, “I will take the basis 
of that particular period, and I will say there 
begins, and there ends, the British consti- 
tution ?’’ On the contrary, I say that the 
very same principle which makes me re- 
gard Magna Charta as a part of the Brit- 
ish constitution, the same principle which 
makes me regard the Bill of Rights as a 
part of the British constitution, and the 
Act of Uniformity, and other Acts—I do 
not mean to say as all equally important 
in all their provisions, but all forming ma- 
terial parts of our constitutional system— 
by the same principle, I think, in general 
justice, whether I like them or not, inde- 
pendently in a degree of personal opinion, 
we who meet here in 1847 are bound to re- 
cognise to a great extent as facts those 
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laws which have fully and deeply entered 
into the political system of the country, 
which hardly any one desires to change, 
which no one attempts to supersede, which 
we all on coming here profess to accept, 
and which I think we are bound to assume 
as data, as fixed points, in our discussions, 
and therefore to apply and develop in the 
spirit of fairness and justice. It appears, 
then, we have now arrived at a stage in 
which, after two or three generations had 
contended for a Church Parliament, and 
two or three generations more contended 
for a Protestant Parliament, each being in 
succession beaten, we are called upon to 
decide the question whether we shall con- 
tend for a Christian Parliament. And 
here I must say, that my noble Friend 
(Lord Ashley) has made assumptions, 
which, if he could establish, I, for one, 
should not be found voting against him; 
and, I may say, not I alone; since cer- 
tainly, so far as I understood the noble 
Lord who opened this debate in an impres- 
sive address, the same may be said of him. 
I thought the assumptions of my noble 
Friend with regard to the views of the 
promoters of this measure entirely incon- 
sistent with the statement of the noble 
Lord—I mean as they respect the relation 
between religion and politics. My noble 
Friend says, that we are asked to make a 
public declaration that for all purposes of 
government and the making of laws Chris- 
tianity is needless. Certainly such was 
not the doctrine of the noble Lord (Lord 
J. Russell); and I must say, without, of 
course, impeaching the candour of my noble 
Friend, that I think he has put an extreme 
and a strained construction on the sense 
and spirit of the measure itself. I do 
not think it amounts to what my noble 
Friend has said of it; I do not think it 
does establish a severance between po- 
lities and religion. I think it amounts to 
this—it amounts to a declaration on our 
part (if it shall pass), founded on the whole 
circumstances of the case, upon our view 
of the actual state of our laws and of the 
society in which we live, its composition, 
and its temper, that there is no necessity 
for our absolutely excluding the Jew, as 
such, from an assembly, with regard to 
which assembly every one of us in his own 
conscience feels perfectly sure—as sure as 
man may venture, without presumption, 
to feel upon what is future—that the vast 
and overwhelming majority will long, will, 
as we trust and pray, always, continue to 
be Christians. The discussion, therefore, 
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in which we are engaged does not turn 
upon the question whether the Christian 
religion is needless for the work of go. 
vernment and of legislation. It must first 
of all be shown that the admission of an 
extremely small fraction of Jews into Par- 
liament would paralyse and nullify the 
Christianity of all those who sit there, 
We may consistently affirm that Christi- 
anity is in the highest degree needful for 
our legislation, and yet decline to follow out 
that proposition to a conclusion so rigid as 
this, that every individual who is not 
Christian should be excluded from the pos- 
sibility of becoming a legislator. I think 
my noble Friend had a latent consciousness 
that these two ideas were entirely distinct, 
for he evidently conceived it to be neces- 
sary for the support of his argument that 
he should assume the case of a very large 
number of Jews in Parliament. How, he 
asked—for I took particular notice of his 
words—how can the principles of Chris- 
tianity govern the Legislature if a large 
portion of it should be compesed of Jews ? 
and in another place he assumed the case 
of a Hebrew majority. But I say, that 
practically it is not the question what 
would follow from having either a Hebrew 
majority or a large number of Jews in 
Parliament; because none of us _ believes 
that, within any fairly calculable results of 
this measure, there will or can come any 
thing more than the admission of a few 
solitary Jews to Parliament, leaving the 
rest of that body exactly as it stands at 
present in respect to its religious profes- 
sion. I believe, then, I may say that the 
connection between religion and politics is 
not only not denied by the noble Lord, but 
that he emphatically asserted it; that he 
asserted that there was no department of 
duty in which the motives of the fear and 
love of God ought not to govern; and that 
you could draw no distinction in that re- 
spect between domestic or private duties, 
and civil or political or public duties. But 
my noble Friend appeared to me, I confess, 
(though I am very anxious, like him, to 
avoid introducing into this discussion to- 
pics of a theological character), to attribute 
too much of substance, and of efficacy, I 
must say, to the bond which is constituted 
by a profession of the Christian name, de- 
fined by the individual to himself alone, 
not embodied in laws or in institutions, or 
in religious communion of any kind involv- 
ing necessarily the avowal of any body of 
fixed truths—he appeared to attribute too 
much to a bond of that sort when he said, 
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«J will take that nominal profession as my 
criterion and my standard, and I will affirm 
that all who profess that name are fit for 
the exercise of civil duties, and that every 
man who does not consent to bear it is un- 
fit to be admitted into Parliament.” I 
think that he laid greater stress upon such 
a test than it will bear, though I certainly 
would not undervalue it, or anything which 
tends in any manner to connect us with the 
profession of Christianity; still, I think 
that on religious grounds it would be very 
difficult for him to prove the unfitness of a 
Jew for the duties which it is proposed 
that he shall discharge here, without also 
proving, by pretty sure implication, that 
many of those who sit here already, not as 
individuals but as classes, are therefore un- 
fit for those duties. If, therefore, I admit 
that we are called upon to give up the ex- 
clusively Christian character of the com- 
position of Parliament, yet, in saying that, 
I perhaps make a larger concession to 
the opponents of the measure than should 
in strictness be made, because the only 
kind of Christian character which this 
measure requires us to surrender, is 
one depending on a title not defined 
except by the feelings of each individual 
for and to himself; it is one which implies 


little more than the most vague, and naked, 


and generalized acknowledgment. I am 
quite aware, indeed, that the question as 
I have now described it, the question whe- 
ther we shall, under the circumstances of 
the present time, open the doors of Parlia- 
ment to Jews, whom we expect to enter 
them not in mass but only by units; whe- 
ther we shall dispense in their case with 
that reference to a Christian profession 
which, as we now have it, has no relation 
to any defined standard external to the in- 
dividual mind; that even this is still a very 
important question, though it is different 
from that which we should have to decide 
if we could rationally anticipate as possible 
any large number of Jews in Parliament, 
and still more, from what it would be if the 
title with which in one sense we are now 
to part were a title indicating concurrence 
in a fixed body of revealed truths. Now, 
I can well believe that to many, and I 
freely allow that to myself, it is painful 
thus to part with even the title of an ex- 
clusive Christianity, inscribed upon the 
portals of the constitution. Yet to qualify 
this title as we are now asked to qualify it, 
to surrender it as an universal and exclu- 
sive title, is not to deprive ourselves of 
such substantial Christianity as we may 
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really now possess. Advantage is not un- 
fairly taken in debate of a word; but when 
it is said that we unchristianise the Par- 
liament, while it may be true in name— 
and I would not deny it—[ must ask is it 
true in substance ? I could not help being 
struck, and I confess I could not altogether 
repress a smile, when, with indignation evi- 
dently the most unaffected, in an earlier 
part of this evening, my hon. Friend and 
Colleague (Sir R. Inglis) rebuked Dr. Van 
Oven for denying in the pamphlet which 
he has just published on this question that 
we were a Christian nation. Dr. Van Oven 
denies that we are a Christian nation be- 
cause there a few Jews in the nation, andmy 
hon. Colleague is very angry with him for 
denying it; and yet what is now proposed 
is to admit afew Jews into Parliament, all 
the rest of the body of Parliament remain- 
ing Christian; and I am afraid my hon. 
Colleague would be as much displeased 
with any one for asserting the Christianity 
of Parliament as he was with Dr. Van 
Oven for denying the Christianity of the 
nation. Yet the circumstances are exactly 
parallel. If we are now a Christian na- 
tion, we shall even after removing the dis- 
abilities of the Jews be a Christian Parlia- 
ment: if it be true that we must then cease 
to be a Christian Parliament, it is also 
true that we are not now a Christian na- 
tion. Sir, I think that Parliament will 
continue to derive its character mainly 
from the personal character of those who 
elect and of those who compose it. And 
I must say, with regard to the speech of 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell), that 
when he spoke of oaths and declarations 
as affording insufficient securities, I cer- 
tainly did not understand him to signify— 
and I trust he did not intend—that they 
were to be looked upon as altogether worth- 
less, and to be discarded from our use, but 
that we were not to place upon them an ex- 
clusive reliance, and that we were to depend 
more, after all, upon the qualities of men 
than upon the letter of any regulations we 
could establish. [Lord J. Russenn: Hear! ] 
But I confess I should perceive in this 
Motion a liability to very great and grave 
objections—indeed, it would even assume 
in my eyes the character of a practical 
grievance to us—if I thought that it was 
the intention of the noble Lord to propose 
that our position, the position of us who 
are now exclusively entitled to sit here, 
should be in any particular altered by the 
measure which he proposes to introduce. 
I hope his purpose is, that we shall con- 
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tinue to discharge the very solemn duties 
committed to our care under the sanction 
of the very same oaths and declarations 
which we now take; that we who are 
Christians shall continue to give the great- 
est degree of ‘olemnity that is possible to 
our entrance upon our public functions, by 
continuing to contract our obligations as 
now ‘‘ upon the true faith of a Christian.” 
I trust that nothing can be more idle than 
the anticipations of those—I have not heard 
them mentioned in this debate, but they 
are current out of doors—the anticipations 
of those who apprehend that, in conse- 
quence of the admission of some two, or 
three, or four, or six Jews into Parliament, 
that devout and seemly custom, whereby 
you, Sir, as our head and formally ap- 
pointed representative, and all of our num- 
ber who are present with you, at the mo- 
ment, when you first enter this House, offer 
up your daily supplications to Almighty 
God for light and for guidance in our deli- 
berations, is either to be abandoned,or its 
continuance in the slightest degree endan- 
gered. I must confess, I feel, for one, 


that if it were so, then this would become 
a question, not between considerations 
rather of an abstract character on the one 
hand, and practical grievance affecting the 


Jews on the other, but of practical griev- 
ance affecting a very small number of 
Jews on the one hand, and of practical 
grievance affecting a very large number of 
Christians—I mean all those who now sit 
here—on the other. I have, therefore, 
endeavoured to show, that the assumptions 
with regard to the real and constitutional 
meaning of the law which it is proposed 
that we should pass, are assumptions not 
duly founded in the true nature and char- 
acter of the measure. But there are others 
who make objections to this measure in 
language much stronger than my noble 
Friend. 
must prepare to be told out of doors, and 
probably in this House, that this is an anti- 
Christian measure, and one which will 
draw down upon us the judgment of the 
Almighty. Now, with regard to such ar- 
guments, I admit the extreme difficulty of 
touching them at all, because one cannot 
deal with them with the reverence which is 
due to the awful name they seem to invoke 
against us, and at the same time with the 
freedom which belongs essentially to our 
common discussions. But this I do say, 
that if it be true that civil justice requires 
the admission of the Jew into Parliament, 
and if it be untrue that you can show any 
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insuperable difficulty of a practical nature 
in the work of legislation, or any grievance 
to any other class of the community, as 
the consequence of his admission, then 
this question, so far from being, as I think 
that my hon. Colleague seemed to call it, 
a question of expediency, is, in the highest 
sense applicable to a political question, a 
question of principle as contradistinguished 
from one of mere expediency; and that in 
proceeding to render no more and no less 
than justice to any class of our fellow-sub- 
jects, be they called by what name they 
may, I can have no fear of drawing down 
upon our heads the vengeance of the Al- 
mighty; nay, on the contrary, I must en- 
tertain a very much more serious fear in 
that respect, if, because of the influence of 
prejudice on our own minds, or from the 
apprehension of clamour and the displea- 
sure of others, to which my honourable 
Friend so emphatically referred, we refrain 
from doing that which we believe to be 
right. But again, Sir, I must proceed to 
observe, that even if we allow that under 
certain other circumstances such an argu- 
ment could properly find place in the dis- 
cussion, it is now too late for us to have re- 
course to it. If the concession of power 
to the Jews be, which I do not admit, an 
act involving us in such heavy guilt, we 
cannot be content with simply alleging this 
as a plea against the present measure; we 
must look back upon all which we have 
already done, and which, it may likewise 
be observed, no one proposes to undo. 
Perhaps it is more fit for me than for any 
other person to invite the House to this 
retrospect, because I have before urged 
upon its attention the close and indissolu- 
ble connection between the measures which 
you have already passed for the advantage 
of the Jew, and the measure which you are 
now invited to adopt in his favour. In the 
year 1841, opposing the Bill then intro- 
duced by the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
for the admission of Jews to municipal 
offices, I argued, and I founded my oppo- 
sition upon the principle, that no broad or 
clear line could be drawn between their 
eligibility for what was then in question, 
and their eligibility for Parliament. And 
now let us consider how far we are bound 
by the equitable consequences of what we 
have already done, or how far it leaves us 
free to employ the religious argument 
against the present measure. My noble 
Friend draws a distinction between execu- 
tive and legislative functions, and I grant, 
in certain respects, a just distinction ; but 
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at the same time, although in this place 
we may commonly look upon the name of 
municipal office without any very lively 
sentiment of veneration, yet what does it 
involve ? It involves the magistracy; it 
involves the performance of judicial duties; 
it involves the administration of laws which 
are Christian laws, founded upon and made 
conformable to the principles of Christi- 
anity; and I cannot find a breadth of 
standing ground for my foot which will en- 
able me on the one hand to say that the 
Jew is fit for the solemn administration of 
those laws, and for the administration of 
Christian oaths to Christian men, and yet 
upon religious grounds is absolutely un- 
fitted to enter this assembly. But further, 
the distinction of my noble Friend, though 
it was drawn with great force and inge- 
nuity, I am of opinion will not sufficiently 
avail him, even if it be admitted without 
any restraint. Executive offices, he ob- 
serves, and even judicial offices, are dis- 
charged under the strict observance of the 
public eye, and any abuse would be cor- 
rected by the operation of the power of 
public opinion; but I must call upon the 
House to remember that they are not exe- 
cutive offices only to which we have ad- 
mitted the Jew. What have you to say 
with regard to the franchise? You refuse 
to admit the Jew to this House, because 
they who sit here are the makers of laws; 
but I ask who are they that make the 
makers of laws? It is from a periodical 
return to its mother earth, that this House 
derives its life and vigour. From thence 
are drawn the new materials that are to 
qualify or to replace the old. This House 
may be the chief organ of power, but it is 
undoubtedly not its fountain; it advises the 
Crown, it represents the people, and in the 
constituency must be sought the source of 
so much of the authority of the State as 
we possess. But to that constituency, to 
that primary function of electing, a func- 
tion not executive, a function the least of 
all subject to responsibility in the sense of 
my noble Friend, Jews have already been 
admitted. And yet if we are asked whe- 
ther the constituency of this country be a 
Christian constituency, I, for one, am 
ready to answer yes. It is composed 
generally of Christians; and no man, as a 
voter, is in any degree precluded from re- 
cognising the command of his Christian 
principles over him in the determination 
of his vote, because the Jew stands by his 
side. If his Christianity be worth any- 
thing at all, he must carry it with him to 
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the hustings; in discharging his duty there, 
he must first have asked himself what his 
obligations to his God and Saviour require 
of him. I am certain my noble Friend 
will not argue that the constituency has 
ceased to be a Christian constituency, be- 
cause there are here and there a few Jews 
interspersed through it; and unless he is 
prepared to argue thus, I trust that he will 
share in my consolatory belief that Parlia- 
ment will not have ceased to be a Chris- 
tian Parliament, because some few Jews 
may have been admitted into it. I cer- 
tainly, after all that we have done for Jews 
outside the doors of Parliament, and for 
others within them, am content on the 
ground of policy, content on the ground of 
justice, to admit them, and for the future 
to trust the Christianity of the Legislature, 
under God, to the Christianity of the na- 
tion. Again, Sir, my noble Friend pro- 
ceeded to quote the authority of Dr. Ar- 
nold, who entertained a strong opinion 
against the admission of Jews to Parlia- 
ment. I cannot wonder that the oppo- 
nents of the measure should seek support 
from such a quarter. There were few men 
who would address their minds to the con- 
sideration of any subject with greater 
energy than Dr. Arnold, or with greater 
or even equal sincerity of purpose. But I 
apprehend that his view of this particular 
question stood related not to the strength 
of his mind, but to its weakness. Most 
excellent and most able as he was, yet, 
like many other men of remarkable and 
rare ingenuity and of true enthusiasm, he 
had his own theory which he idolised, 
which it was the dream of his life to rear 
into actual existence, and with respect to 
which no experience could avail to unde- 
ceive him. He considered that in a Chris- 
tian country the State and the Church 
ought to be regarded as one; the State 
belonging wholly to the Church, and the 
Church belonging wholly to the State. He 
viewed ministers of religion as officers of 
State, and officers of State as ministers of 
religion: and he held that there was no 
distinction between them, except the inci- 
dental one of the subject-matter upon 
which they were respectively employed. 
But with this strict idea of the State as 
Christian he combined an idea of Christi- 
anity relaxed in such a manner that, ac- 
cording to him, certain general truths as- 
sumed to be common, and capable of sepa- 
ration from what is peculiar to different 
Christian persuasions, ought to be embodied 
in a living and working system. He was 
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indeed perplexed, even in speculation, with 
certain exceptions which met him at the 
outset, such as the case of Unitarians on 
the one side, and of Roman Catholics on the 
other. Notwithstanding, however, flaws 
and discouragements such as these, he la- 
boured, as Mr. Stanley has explained to 
us in that most interesting work, his Life 
of Dr. Arnold, to reduce to form the idea 
which he had conceived in his mind of a 
Christianity which should comprehend in 
one many of the now separated persua- 
sions, and which should then be embodied 
as a principle, and as a test, in the consti- 
tution of the London University. He la- 
boured, as may be easily believed, without 
success; but likewise, if I remember right, 
without despair, at least without the aban- 
donment of his views; and his opinion, 
that the Jews should be excluded from 
Parliament, was an opinion entertained by 
him, not with regard to their separate case 
upon its own merits, but rather, I think, 
as necessary to the integrity of this favour- 
ite, but very peculiar and arbitrary theory. 
I, therefore, must be allowed to urge, that 
the weight of Dr. Arnold’s opinion in this 
case must be measured by the practica- 
bility of this particular idea, and not by 
the authority generally belonging to his 


judgment, that is to say, upon questions 
where he had no special bias or notion to 


mislead him. There is, however, another 
point in the argument to which I must re- 
turn, as I have only noticed it hitherto in 
general terms: whereas its bearing upon 
the present question is, in my view, of the 
very highest importance. It is alleged 
that we are now going to make a change 
in the constitution which involves the 
essence of Christianity; that what the con- 
stitution hitherto has required of us is not 
merely that we should denominate our- 
selves Christians, but should make our 
solemn declaration ‘‘ upon the true faith 
of a Christian;” thus implying that each 
of those who so declare really embraces 
that faith, and that, therefore, according 
to the view of the constitution, all Mem- 
bers of Parliament are agreed in the re- 
cognition of a fixed body of revealed doc- 
trine, distinctly indicated by those words. 
From the mere words as they stand, I at 
once admit, it is by no means evident that 
they were intended to include all persons 
that could simply call themselves Chris- 
tians; nay, that they were not so intended, 
and did not include all such persons. But 
we must read the sense which the declara- 
tion now bears, in the light of subsequent 
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history; we must observe what successive 
Parliaments have done, in order to adapt 
the law to the altering circumstances of 
successive periods, and must give to their 
measures their full breadth of meaning, 
After Nonconformity had taken a definite 
shape in this country, it obtained a legal 
toleration; Nonconformists entered into 
Parliament by a sufferance which gradu- 
ally came to be all but a right, and which 
received full constitutional sanction as a 
right in the year 1828. Among those 
Nonconformists, almost from the first, 
there were Unitarians. True they had 
their whole civil existence for a long time 
by. sufferance; only by slow degrees they 
too obtained a recognition; and I appre- 
hend that from the year 1813 the law 
ceased, as practice had long before ceased, 
to draw any distinction between them per- 
sonally and other Dissenters. I say per- 
sonally, not entering into the inquiry what 
view the law may even now be thought to 
take of their creed, as distinct from the 
persons professing it. Now, Sir, as.these 
concessions were not extorted by fraud, or 
surprise, or force, but were granted one 
after another by Parliament, with its eyes 
open to their significancy and their conse- 
quences, I cannot lay it as a charge against 
the conscience of the Unitarian, that he 
uses, in reference to his belief, the words 
which we too use at that table with regard 
to ours. Whatever may have been their 
original view and meaning, I think myself 
bound most unreservedly to admit, that Uni- 
tarians act according to the spirit and the 
intention of our laws, when they adopt those 
expressions for themselves, as applicable in 
their mouths to their own religious system. 
But if, as I think, the constitution, so to 
speak, is satisfied with the sense in which 
they are thus employed, then I conceive 
we cannot dispute that it has altogether 
ceased to require of us the recognition of 
any fixed standard or body of Christian 
truths as an indispensable element of fit- 
ness for legislative duties; that we are not 
now tied by it to hold anything which can 
in serious reflection be called by us unitedly 
‘‘ the true faith of a Christian;’’ and that 
therefore the measure of the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government is not open to 
the objection which would lie against it, if 
it could really be shown, that, in order to 
meet a case of limited extent, we were 
about to make a great substantial change 
in the religious character of the constitu- 
tion, and in the capacity of the great mass 
of those who act under it. Passing on, 
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Sir, from the objections which I think 
either unreal or at best inapplicable, I now 
come to one of which I admit the reality 
and the relevancy, though I do not admit 
its sufficiency to warrant the rejection of 
this proposal. I hope the House will bear 
with me while I touch for a short time 
upon the topic, in my view of very great 
importance, of which no notice has as yet 
been taken in this debate. I am most re- 
luctant to introduce into it any element 
that can even appear to be foreign to its 
scope, or not remotely connected with it; 
but I am certain of the general assent of 
those who hear me when I say that, as 
being sent here jointly with my hon. Friend 
and Colleague (Sir R. H. Inglis) to repre- 
sent an University, to represent a constitu- 
ency so much connected with the national 
Church, and comprising so large a number 
of its ministers, I should betray my most 
especial and solemn duty, were I to give 
my assent to this measure without having 
endeavoured to consider very maturely its 
whole -bearings upon the interests of that 
Church; I will add, without having satis- 
fied my mind that its adoption ought not 
to work them injury. I say then, Sir, that 
there is at least one real difficulty attend- 
ing the admission of the Jews into Parlia- 
ment; that which arises from the mixed 
nature of the functions we are brought 
here to discharge. So long as many mat- 
ters relating to the Church, and some also 
relating to the Christian religion in a more 
general sense, are liable to be discussed 
and decided here—so long as we continue 
to bear the character of political guardians 
of the Church—there is, as far as these 
facts extend, a real and practical difficulty 
attending the admission of Jews to Parlia- 
ment. This being granted, I must ask 
myself what is the amount of that difficulty, 
and are there any means by which it can 
be obviated, short of that extreme resort, 
the rejection of this measure? And first, 
as to the amount of the difficulty, I con- 
fess that I have not any great apprehen- 
sion of practical evils to arise from the 
actual interference of professors of the 
Jewish religion in such legislation as may 
direetly or indirectly have to do with ours. 
Because I know that, in the first place, the 
good feeling of each individual as a judge 
of what is becoming or otherwise, for him- 
self; and, in the next place, the influence 
of public opinion operating both within and 
without these walls, will do much to re- 
strain any interposition in matters relating 
to the Church on the part of those who, on 
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account of religious differences, can have no 
natural and sufficient interest in them. We 
have seen that feeling operate not unfre- 
quently in this House since the Acts of 
1828 and 1829. When a question of the 
internal affairs of the Church is under con- 
sideration here, it is not an uncommon 
thing to hear Gentlemen, who do not be- 
long to her communion, say, that they do 
not look upon it as a matter for them to be 
concerned in, and that they think it more 
becoming to leave the discussion to those 
who may be supposed to feel a religious 
and an appropriate interest in it as mem- 
bers of the Church. And many act upon 
a rule of this kind without the formal ex- 
pression of it. If this has been the case 
heretofore among us, constituted as we now 
are, it is reasonable to expect that it will 
be still more the practice if Jews should 
come to sit among us. While, therefore, I 
do not deny that a practical anomaly or 
difficulty presents itself, I also think that 
considerations of the class which I have 
mentioned, go a great way to diminish and 
reduce it. But at any rate I must look at 
the alternative; and, with the views I en- 
tertain of the strength of the political 
claim of the Jew, I find a much greater 
practical anomaly and difficulty to follow 
upon holding such language as this—that 
after all which has taken place, I will, be- 
cause a certain portion of the duties of 
Parliament are directly related to the 
Christian religion, exclude the Jew from 
the performance of all those among its 
duties which are in their first aspect se- 
cular and civil. I am by no means of the 
opinion that differences of religion have no 
bearing upon the discharge of political du- 
ties of whatever class: I do not hold that 
all men, whatever their religious creeds, 
are equally qualified for those duties: I 
look upon a right religious belief as among 
the elements of competency for them. But 
this is in itself a question of degree, and as 
such the constitution regards it, because it 
has already recognised a sufficient compe- 
tency in persons of various ereeds for the 
duties of Parliament and of all offices; and 
also the competency of the Jew for every 
civil duty and privilege, except only seats 
in Parliament, and the holding of certain 
offices. Such then being the case, I have 
the utmost reluctance, upon the sole ground 
that the functions of Parliament are some- 
times conversant with matters of religion, 
to exclude the Jew from any share in all 
those other functions that belong to the 
Legislature, and with which it is princi- 
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pally occupied; such as relate to taxation 
and finance, to trade and industry, to the 
defence of the country, to the administra- 
tion of justice, to humanity and philan- 
thropy, to the redress of grievances, to 
external and colonial relations, and to all 
the multitude of subjects, defying complete 
classification, that are brought before us 
from time to time. But still, Sir, the 
question, as I have endeavoured to limit 
its practical bearings, the question how, 
under the successive changes already in- 
troduced, or likely to be introduced, in the 
religious composition of this House, the 
relations of the Church to the State are to 
be governed, is one which excites a great 
and increasing interest, a deep and just 
anxiety, among the clergy and the mem- 
bers of the Church of England. In illus- 
tration of what I have said, I may refer to 
a published letter which I have recently 
seen, addressed to the noble Lord, by the 
Rey. Mr. Trevor, a clergyman, I believe, 
of known abilities, and of no less indis- 
putable moderation, who nevertheless it is 
evident feels keenly, as he also writes 
warmly, upon the difficulties in which the 
Church, and the clergy in particular, are 
placed under a course of legislation which 
successively infuses into the composition 
of Parliament new elements, having no 
sympathy with that body, and in no rela- 
tions towards them, such as those which 
are created by identity of religious com- 
munion. I have a more recent result and 
token of this sentiment among the clergy, 
in my hand, in the shape of a petition 
which has been forwarded to me for pre- 
sentation to this House by a dignitary of 
the Church, a person of high character, 
and of distinguished talents—I mean Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce, whose brother occupies 
a yet higher station as Bishop of Oxford. 
In this petition, Archdeacon Wilberforce 
takes a summary view of the altered posi- 
tion of the Church in regard to the Legis- 
lature and to the expectations she may 
naturally entertain from it; and then he 
comes to the further alteration, which, as 
he had understood, the noble Lord opposite 
was to propose. He says that in the pre- 
sent state of public opinion, and having re- 
gard to all that has already been done, he 
is not prepared, whatever his own senti- 
ments or predilections as an individual 
might be, to offer objection to the removal 
of the Jewish disabilities: but then he 
prays that before we take this new step 
onwards in the career which we have now 
for a long time been pursuing, we will pass 
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a Bill for the repeal of the Statute of the 
28th year of Henry VIII. chap. 17, relat. 
ing to the election of bishops, inasmuch ag 
he conceives that Parliament will, in conse. 
quence of such a measure as that now before 
us, cease to be a Christian Legislature. Now, 
Sir, it will have appeared from all that I 
have said, that I do not take the same 
view of the character and effects of this 
particular measure as Archdeacon Wilber- 
force : neither do I think that the anomaly 
which he points out, is one that we ought 
now to proceed to remove by the repeal of 
that Statute of Henry VIII. But I per. 
ceive the difficulty ; and although I am re. 
luctant to entertain the idea of meeting it 
in such a mode as the particular mode 
which he suggests, yet I refer to his peti- 
tion as illustrating a sentiment which is 
widely spread, and which may spread 
yet more widely. Indeed, for myself, I 
cannot hesitate to say, that from the ge- 
neral course of events, and in particular 
from the changes which have been intro- 
duced, and which are now proposed in the 
constitution of the Legislature, a very 
great degree, an increased degree, of deli- 
cacy and caution has become necessary in 
the management of its relations with the 
Church; and that the want of that delicacy 
and caution, and of kindly and considerate 
feeling, would in all probability lead to 
very serious ulterior consequences; I mean 
that it would have the effect of producing 
throughout the country, among the clergy, 
and among all the more seriously attached 
members of the Church, a desire for what 
is termed organic change in the connection 
between the Church and the State. I use 
the phrase organic change to distinguish 
what I now have in view, from changes not 
cutting so deep, from practical and ad- 
ministrative improvements. Now I donot 
know whether there are any persons in this 
House—if so, they must be few and pro- 
bably of extreme opinions—who contem- 
plate and desire such organic change in the 
connection between Church and State. If 
there be such, I am not one of them: I 
am deeply anxious to obviate any demand 
for changes of that nature. Yet I feel 
that there is a great difficulty, pressing 
seriously upon the consciences both of lay 
members of the Church and of clergy, 
from tieir becoming more and more alive 
to a want of active sympathy between the 
Parliament and the Church, and to the slow 
and unsatisfactory mode in which the in- 
ternal affairs of the Church are apt to be 
despatched amidst the pressure of our other 
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engagements. The solution of this diffi- 
culty, which I should greatly prefer, is as 
follows: and in what I am about to say 
I beg most frankly to assure the noble 
Lord opposite, that I desire to convey no 
allusion to current events, for if I thought 
it right to introduce on this occasion any 
reference to them, I should not merely in- 
sinuate an opinion, but should state directly 
and broadly whatever I might have to urge : 
this, then, is what I desire, in the interest 
of my constituents, and in the interest of 
the Church, that as you continue from time 
to time to admit among you those who 
cannot justly be expected to have sympathy 
with the laws and the spiritual purposes of 
the Church, you should likewise recognise 
and act upon the principle, that a consider- 
ation for the clergy and the other members 
of the Church as such, a disposition to at- 
tach weight to their feelings and views, a 
regard to them as a body, having like the 
members of other religious bodies con- 
scientious convictions, and entitled to have 
those convictions respected, should in- 
fluence Parliament in the exercise of its 
legislative powers as they bear upon the 
affairs of the Church, and should also in- 
fluence the Ministers of the Crown in the 
exercise of those very important executive 
powers of patronage or otherwise, which 
fall to them in that capacity. I think my- 
self entitled to believe, that Parliament is 
disinclined to extreme views, of whatever 
kind, in regard to the affairs of the Church. 
A time might possibly arrive when it might 
be otherwise. If there should be any rapid 
or violent movement of the popular mind, 
or in some season of teraporary excitement 
—however improbable such contingencies 
may justly be considered—a majority of 
this House might possibly be disposed to 
pursue a severe and hostile policy towards 
the Church, and might also incline the 
Minister of the Crown to act in a similar 
spirit. I cannot but express it as my 
most solemn conviction, that the adoption 
of any jealous, aggressive or coercive policy 
of that kind towards the Church, would be 
attended with the most deplorable results. 
Throughout a great part of the last century, 
there was, not indeed an active or violent 
antagonism, but a fundamental want of 
harmony between our civil and our ecclesi- 
astical institutions; political influence went 
one way, and the dispositions of the clergy, 
and of most persons who were zealous in 
the religion of the Church, the other. 
What was the consequence ? It was a total 
relaxation of discipline; the ties of afiec- 
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tion which should unite bishops with their 
clergy, and pastors with their flocks, be- 
came more and more feeble ; there was a 
rapid and perpetual decline of religious 
activity; and the scandals of the Church 
(which of course are not to be regarded as 
those of the clergy alone) became at length 
gross and notorious through the Christian 
world. When the French Revolution burst 
like a clap of thunder on Europe, then 
there began among the higher classes, as 
venerable witnesses, now and lately alive, 
have assured some among us, a revival of 
religious feeling. But shortly before that 
Revolution, the whole relations of the 
Church and the people appeared to be 
rapidly sinking into the condition of a mere 
form; they were too generally reduced to 
a skeleton of dry bones, without life, or 
heat, or movement ; there were no warm 
and living bonds of love and of duty such 
as ought to connect a Christian people 
with their ministry. If Parliament were 
to be governed by a spirit of hostility and 
of jealousy to the Church, it might in cer- 
tain periods produce again results like 
these. In a generation already verging 
towards indifference, it might plunge the 
Church more deeply into lethargy; for, in 
this free country, with the laws, tempers, 
and habits which happily prevail, you can- 
not make any class or body of men, be they 
clergymen, or be they laymen of whatever 
kind, discharge their duties cordially or 
efficaciously by measures of restriction and 
coercion, or by the mere exercise of autho- 
rity. Especially in regard to the Church, 
from the very nature of its office, which 
depends so essentially on the affections of 
the people, you must infuse a genial and a 
kindly spirit into all your proceedings, un- 
less you are prepared to take upon your- 
selves the responsibility of one or the other 
of two tremendous evils: either the evil 
which I have named, of paralysing all 
spiritual energies in an age of indifference; 
or in an age of religious warmth and ex- 
citement, and of rising faith within the 
Church, such as this, the evil of exasper- 
ating those energies, and of causing con- 
vulsions which might ultimately prove al- 
most as detrimental to the civil as to the 
ecclesiastical institutions of the country. 
If, therefore, we desire to see what is 
ealled a working or an efficient Church—a 
clergy that will toil without remission until 
it has covered the whole space, now un- 
happily void, amongst the people with the 
life-giving ordinances of our religion, act- 
ing with zeal and love, as well as with a 
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true moderation, in the spirit of that sys- 
tem of faith and discipline under which 
they are appointed to work—we cannot 
contribute to this purpose, though we may 
defeat it, by a policy of jealousy and re- 
pression; we may contribute towards it, if 
the duties of the State in Church affairs be 
discharged in a wise and considerate, I 
will say also in a genial and friendly, and 
something of a confiding temper. Such, 
then, is the mode in which, as it appears 
to me, it would not be difficult to provide 
sufficiently against the embarrassments 
which might otherwise arise out of the 
successive infusion of many new and alien 
ingredients into the composition of the 
Legislature. But I should think it a very 
great misfortune indeed, if there were no 
other mode of avoiding those embarrass- 
ments than to reject a measure like this, 
which has civil privileges for its subject- 
matter, and to announce to the Jew that, 
on account of the partially religious or 
ecclesiastical duties of Parliament, we shall 
now, after all we have done in relieving 
different classes from disability, and recog- 
nising their fitness for admission here, 
after all we have done for him in conferring 
upon him such functions as those of the 
magistracy and the franchise, apply as 
against him the exclusive rule in a manner, 
as I think, so partial and unequal, and take 
our stand upon a ground so very narrow as 
that lying between what we have already 
given, and what we are now asked to give. 
The opposition to this measure, in order to 
deserve respect, must be placed upon the 
ground of religion; but it could only 
attract respect, when placed upon that 
ground, if it could be shown that there is 
breadth in our distinctions, that there is 
some consistency in our policy, that our 
rules are impartially applied; conditions 
none of which I am able to realise in any 
opposition that can now be offered to the 
Motion of the noble Lord. Upon a gene- 
ral view, then, of the case, I cannot but 
feel that my noble Friend has miscon- 
ceived the purport of this measure in its 
bearing on the religious character of the 
constitution, and has therefore greatly 
overrated as well as misjudged its effects. 
I am unable to detect any practical evil or 
inconvenience likely to flow from it, in any 
degree equal to the evils that would follow 
its rejection upon grounds that I take to 
be not only insufficient, but even false and 
dangerous. I rate highly the position of 
the Jews in the State; and I find their 
competency for civil duties asserted in the 
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very largest terms, by one whose stren- 
uous opposition to their claim does but 
add to the cogency of the witness he has 
borne in their favour. I cannot, then, but 
close with the appeal which the noble Lord 
opposite has made to us, and admit that in 
the measure he has proposed he is himself 
aspiring, and is inviting us to perform an 
of justice. But if it be such, then it is one 
worthy of a Christian Legislature to enact, 
for Christianity recognises no higher, no 
more comprehensive obligation. If we re- 
fuse it, I conceive that the wrong which 
on civil grounds we shall have done will 
be more acutely felt, and more pointedly 
shown, from year to year: if we adopt 
it, in spite of the prepossessions of others, 
and perhaps of our own, we shall have the 
consolation of finding that calm reflection 
will surely and speedily prevail. We shall 
have the consolation of believing that we 
have used the light that has been given us, 
not heedlessly, but to the best of our care 
and judgment; and having so done, may 
entertain the hope that it will guide us 
aright. Especially we may feel assured, 
that if the act we have done be indeed an 
act of civil and social justice, then, what- 
ever be its first aspect, it can involve no 
disparagement to the religion we profess, 
can never lower Christianity, as my noble 
Friend has feared it would, in the public 
estimation, but must, on the contrary, 
tend to elevate the conception of Chris- 
tianity in all considerate minds ; for it will 
show either now, or at farthest when some 
years have passed, and when we can look 
back upon the differences of the present 
day with the aid of those lights which 
after events and experience will have 
thrown upon them, that the Christian re- 
ligion, which we professed, was a religion 
that enabled us, when convinced, to do an 
act of justice in spite of prepossessions ap- 
pealing to our liveliest and tenderest feel- 
ings—prepossessions which still attracted 
our sympathy and respect, almost our vene- 
ration —in the full belief that truth and 
right would vindicate themselves, and 
those who had desired to follow them. 
Mr. BANKES said, that notwithstand- 
ing the observations and arguments of the 
right hon. Member for the University of 
Oxford, the real question at issue was, 
whether or not there should be any religion 
of the State. The right hon. Gentleman 
had affected to regard the admission of 
five or six Jews to Parliament as a matter 
of comparative indifference; but he had 
shut out from his view the broader ques- 
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tion suggested by the hon. Baronet the 
other Member for the University of Oxford. 
The petition of Archdeacon Wilberforce 
put the difficulty in which the House was 
involved in a strong light. That venerable 
personage was willing to admit five or six 
Jews to Parliament; but he qualified his 
consent by requiring the repeal of the Act 
of Henry VIII., under the provisions of 
which the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government was at this moment enforcing 
the dean and chapter of the see of Here- 
ford to make a particular election of a 
bishop. For that venerable personage no 
doubt contemplated, and contemplated with 
truth, that to admit Jews to Parliament, 
qualified as they were described to be, 
for the highest offices in the State, was 
to destroy all security that a Baron Roths- 
child might, at no distant day, become 
an influential counsellor or even First Min- 
ister of the Crown, and in that capacity 
issue his congé d’elire for the election of 
Christian bishops. The noble Lord had 
adverted to the circumstance of infidels 
holding seats in that House, notwithstand- 
ing the declaration on the true faith of a 
Christian, and he quoted the case of Mr. 
Gibbon; but he thought that the noble 
Lord had not acted very fairly in venturing 
to assume that Hume, had he enjoyed the 
opportunity, would not have hesitated to 
take his place under an oath to legislate 
on the true faith of a Christian. He (Mr. 
Bankes) entertained too high an opinion of 
the honesty and conscientiousness of Hume 
to believe that he would have done any- 
thing of the kind. Undoubtedly Gibbon 
did come under that obligation; but Mr. 
Gibbon never held a high position in that 
House. He was an Atheist, and was 
powerless. [Mr. DisraELi: Deist.] Well, 
Deist. He was a Deist; but he was power- 
less in that House, and why? Because, 
being known as a Deist, he made the de- 
claration on the true faith of a Christian 
in order to take his seat; and thus 
openly compromised his character for in- 
tegrity. With regard to Lord Boling- 
broke, it was true he did sit with con- 
siderable power in the House, although 
he was an unbeliever in the Christian 
revelation; but it was a fact that dur- 
ing the life of Lord Bolingbroke his real 
opinions on the subject of religion were 
not publicly known; and it was not till 
after his death that his infidelity became 
notorious, and blackened his posthumous 
fame. Had it been known, he would 
not haye had the power he held, great 
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as were his accomplishments and _bril- 
liant as his eloquence undoubtedly was. 
His opinion was, that if the House re- 
moved the barrier which excluded an un- 
believer from the House, or, if it did not 
exclude him, operated to disarm him, they 
would perpetrate a mischief with regard to 
the religious character of the House, which 
could not be remedied. The right hon. 
Member (Mr. Gladstone) had said that the 
power of the House consisted in the char- 
acter of its Members. It did so; and it 
was mainly on the religious character which 
belonged in an especial manner to those 
Members who, by a solemn asseveration, 
now all concurred in acknowledging the 
influence of divine revelation. By the rule 
of the House, some subjects which were 
considered to be of vital importance, could 
not be legislated upon without a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, this being 
an indispensable preliminary. Among 
these subjects was religion; but if the 
House agreed to the present proposal, this 
would be the last time that such prelimi- 
nary would be resorted to, because it was 
not true that the mere admission of the 
Jews was the only question: the real ques- 
tion was this—is religion to be considered 
essential to the legislative functions of that 
House? The hon. Member for Oldham 
(Mr. Fox) had laid particular stress upon 
the election of the city of London. He 
did not place weight upon such an occur- 
rence as that. He did think that where a 
constituency knowingly and deliberately 
elected a person who was disqualified, no 
threat on the part of that constituency 
should induce the House to abandon a 
vital principle. The right hon. Member 
(Mr. Gladstone) had attached great 
weight to the continuance of the religious 
service in which the House engaged pre- 
vious to commencing business; but what 
would be the consequence if, among those 
who attended that service, there should be 
Mahomedans, Hindoos, and other unbe- 
lievers? There was nothing to prevent 
such an occurrence if the present barrier 
was removed; and that which occurred a 
few years ago at Sudbury might serve 
as a warning to them. As to the recent 
and previous elections for the city of 
London, if report spoke true, money had 
great influence in turning the scales; and 
if, in the city of London, money could 
produce such results, what might not be 
apprehended in other parts of the country? 
Was it unreasonable to suppose that some 
wealthy Mahomedan, who had, perchance, 
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or of much larger amount, against the Go- 
vernment, might think it worth his while to 
further his ends by corrupting the electors, 
and securing a seat in that House? He 
must ask his hon. Friend, who professed so 
much attachment to the Church, whether 
he would consider it a pleasing spectacle 
at the time of prayer, that a Mahomedan 
—a professed unbeliever—should be stand- 
ing or kneeling among us? To those who 
asserted that that form was old, and ought 
not to be continued, he had no argument 
to offer; but it did seem to him that even 
this, if it stood alone, ought to have 
some weight with those who professed 
attachment to the Established Church. 
The representative of one of our Univer- 
sities should recollect that the question at 
issue was not merely the introduction of 
five or six Jews into Parliament, but it 
was a question much more important and 
decisive in its character and consequences. 


Those arguments which the right hon. 


Member had adverted to as likely to be 
used, he was inclined to think, would not 
be appealed to here, namely, the religious 
impropriety of giving effect to the pre- 
sent Motion. He did not think that the 
ground was likely to be taken up. As 


a political question, a most important and 
vital principle was involved, as the hon. 


Gentleman himself had admitted when 
he said that religious considerations could 
not be separated from the discharge of 
legislative functions. He, therefore, 
hoped that the question would be con- 
sidered in all its bearings, and not sim- 
ply as one affecting the Jews. It was 
exceedingly unfair to brand the opponents 
of the Ministerial proposal as the enemies 
of the Jews. They acted from higher 
considerations, and resisted the measure 
because it involved a departure from that 
which was the avowed principle upon which 
the legislation of the country ought to be 
earried on according to the principles of 
our constitution. Whatever the result of the 
discussion might be, he was satisfied that 
the debate would have the effect of proving 
to the country that the real question at 
issue was much larger, and much more 
important, than it was generally repre- 
sented to be. The noble Lord, in intro- 
ducing his proposal, had spoken of the oath 
as of a few words added at the fag-end of 
a declaration. The noble Lord might re- 
member that the binding terms of all oaths 
as administered in our courts of justice 
were but four, occurring at what he might 
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term the fag-end of a declaration. In fact, 
the argument of the noble Lord amounted 
to this, that no oath taken in that House 
could exert any binding or salutary effect, 
If such were the case, then he thought it 
would be more candid to avow that the 
intention was to do away with oaths and 
declarations altogether. With regard to 
what had been said as to unfounded alarms 
being entertained on this subject, he cer. 
tainly was one who had the misfortune of 
opposing, conscientiously he was sure, and 
with painful feelings, the propositions that 
were made for the admission of Roman 
Catholics into that House; and if he were 
now asked whether the fears of those who 
had opposed the measure had been vision- 
ary, or whether the promises held out had 
been fulfilled; he would remind the House 
how they were told that the admission 
of Roman Catholics into that House would 
entirely remove the troubles of Ireland— 
that it would disarm the Catholic priest- 
hood of those powers which they illegally 
exercised at the altar. If they passed 
what was then entitled ‘ emancipation,” 
the evils of Ireland, all of which were 
atributed to its non-adoption by Par- 
liament, would immediately cease, as the 
supporters of that measure assured them. 
But those promises had been unfortunately 
falsified, and the fears which he and others 
entertained of that measure had not proved 
themselves to be of so visionary a character 
as they had been represented. In making 
these observations, he by no means wished 
to give offence to the Roman Catholic 
Members of the House; but he could not 
but speak with fear on this question, as he 
had ventured to do on Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. He felt that there was such a pre- 
ponderance of evil over good in this mea- 
sure, that the House would be justified in 
refusing their assent to it. It proposed to 
abrogate all notions whatsoever of religion 
having a presiding power, or any power 
whatsoever over their councils. He dread- 
ed the passing of such a measure as this, 
not merely as one which gave admission 
to the Jew, but to all classes of infidels; 
and under these feelings he was bound to 
give even in that early stage a decided 
negative to the proposition ‘of the noble 
Lor d. 

Mr. ROMILLY was anxious not to 
trespass long on the attention of the 
House whilst he stated his views on the 
Bill about to be introduced by the noble 
Lord. It had been well said, that that 
House ought to look on this proposition as 
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a question of principle and justice. They 
had to consider whether a certain class of 
their fellow-subjects were not entitled to 
those rights and privileges which belonged 
to every other class of their fellow-subjects. 
It appeared to him, that the manner in 
which the question was put by the noble 
Lord was fair and just, and that the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Oxford (Sir R. 
Inglis) mistook the principle which affected 
this case, and totally misconceived the 
proposition, which was, that every person 
born in this country possessed all the rights 
of a fellow-citizen. The hon. Baronet 
stated, that it would be necessary for him 
first to have the qualification which made 
it necessary to give him the means of ob- 
taining those rights. He entirely dissent- 
ed from that proposition. He contended, 
that it was utterly futile to attempt to hold 
that any one born within these realms was 
not entitled to all the rights and privileges 
of acitizen. The burden of the proof that 
any particular class or individual was not 
so entitled, lay upon those who denied this 
right to citizenship. It was for them to 
make out that those persons who were 
born in this country, in exactly the same 
situation in all other respects with the rest 
of their fellow-subjects, were not entitled 


to those rights and privileges, and to parti- 
cipate in those honours which belonged to, 
and were participated in, by the rest of 


their fellow-subjects. The only ground 
which was admitted on both sides of the 
House to be the most important was, whe- 
ther, if this measure were carried, the 
Christian character of the Legislature 
would be abolished? He believed that the 
question was one not so much of substance 
as it was of name. He thought the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford had well stated the case 
with regard to the quotation made by his 
hon. Colleague (Sir R. H. Inglis) from the 
Jewish pamphlet, wherein the writer said 
that Christianity was not the religion of 
this country. He very properly ridiculed 
the idea, that, because two or three Jews 
might enter Parliament if this question 
were carried, it should thereupon be ar- 
gued that the Legislature was not a Chris- 
tian Legislature. He begged to call the 
attention of the House to what had taken 
place with respect to the Roman Catholic 
religion. He asked, whether this was not 
still called a Protestant country ? Was not 
the Legislature a Protestant Legislature ? 
[No !?] Did they not, when they passed 
the Roman Catholic Bill, foretell that 
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every species of disaster would follow the 
passing of that measure? And yet the 
fact was, that the country had still con- 
tinued a Protestant country, and the Le- 
gislature was stilla Protestant Legislature, 
in the truest and best sense of the word. 
Indeed, he believed that the Roman Catho- 
lie Bill rather increased than diminished 
the Protestant character of the country, 
because now every Roman Catholic was ad- 
mitted to equal privileges with his Pro- 
testant fellow-subject. Now, why did they 
admit the Members of the Roman Catholic 
religion to an equal participation in all the 
rights and privileges of a Protestant sub- 
ject of the realms? Was it a matter of 
less importance to preserve the Protestant 
religion of this country, than it was to pre- 
serve the Christianity of this country? It 
appeared to him to be equally necessary to 
preserve the Protestant as the Christian 
character of this country. They were es- 
sentially linked together; and he professed 
himself to have the greatest possible re- 
spect and esteem for the Protestant Church, 
both from hereditary association and from 
education and reflection; but had he been 
in that House at the time that the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill was brought in, he 
should have given it his support, as he felt 
convinced that, by so doing, strength was 
added to that Church which he professed, 
and whose integrity and whose existence 
he hoped might be perpetually allowed to 
continue. He believed that such would be 
the result of such a course, because it would 
prevent persons who were hostile to the 
Church of England from endeavouring to 
overturn it. He did not think by any 
means that the exclusion of a few from 
Parliament, who primd facie were entitled 
to sit there, was calculated to deprive the 
Legislature of its Protestant character. 
He did not think that a man should be de- 
prived of the rights of citizenship because 
he happened to worship God in a particu- 
lar way, which he thought was acceptable 
tohim. Why did they admit the Roman 
Catholics into the Legislature? They did 
so as a matter of justice, because, as fel- 
low-citizens and fellow-subjects, they had 
an equal right to participate in the rights 
of legislation with themselves. They con- 
sisted of nearly one-third of the whole po- 
pulation of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. They were very nu- 
merous, and very powerful. The argu- 
ments brought against the Roman Catho- 
lies was, they were disposed to make pro- 
selytes, and that they were disposed to. be- 
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come dominant. Let it not be said, that 
they admitted the just claims of a body of 
men, not because of the justice of their 
case, but of the powerfulness of their party. 
He hoped hon. Gentlemen would not, by 
their votes upon the question, act as if 
they were more anxious to preserve the 
Protestant than the Christian character of 
this country. He thought that Gentle- 
men who opposed this measure, formed 


but a poor estimate, not only of the vi- | 


gour of the Church of England, but of 
the Christian religion, when they talked 
of its being likely to lead to the un- 
christianising of the country. He begged 
them to look at what was taking place 
throughout the world. They would find 
that the Christian religion was extending 
to all parts of the world with gigantic 
strides, wherever civilisation extended, and 
that it was manifest that, in the course of 
a short time, the Christian religion would 
become the prevailing and dominant reli- 
gion throughout the world. No person, 
except somebody with a most fanciful 
or diseased imagination, could possibly 
imagine that the Jewish religion could 
become the dominant religion of this 
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remain, in spite of such measures as these, 
and notwithstanding the groundless fears 
of hon. Gentlemen. All that they were 
asked to do by the proposition of the noble 
Lord was to consent to such a modification 
of the oath as should admit Jews to sit in 
that House. Now, it was urged by the hon, 
Baronet the Member for the University of 
Oxford, and repeated by the noble Lord 
the Member for Bath, that if they passed 
this measure they would produce this evil, 
| which was a very serious one—they would 
offend large masses of the community. 
| But what would they do if they rejected 
|the measure? They had the evidence al- 
|ready that 7,000 of their fellow-citizens 
| had elected another fellow-citizen—a Jew 
|—to represent their interests in Parlia- 
|ment. They had united their voices for 
| the purpose of sending him there; and that 
| evidence rested not upon mere bare specu- 
| lation, but they had it in the clearest man- 
iner possible. It had been suggested by 
| some persons that, though it might be true 
| that the Jews were equal in point of moral 
| conduct to any other class of their fellow- 
| subjects, they were in danger of violating 
| their morality if they took a seat in that 
| Ilouse. But it had been well observed by 





country. The hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down suggested this case: he| the hon. Gentleman whose speech he lis- 


supposed the case of the Baron Rothschild | tened to with great pleasure, that the Jews 
being introduced into that House and be- | observed that primary precept upon which 
coming Prime Minister, and sending congés | morality rested—that, in fact, the morality 
d'élire for the election of persons to that | taught by the Jews was the same as that 
House, and the possibility of his desiring | taught by the Christians. When he spoke 
parties to be returned who were in favour | of morality he spoke of it as distinct from 


of the Jewish religion. Now let the House | any doctrines of religion. A high eulo- 
just look at the real state of the case. The | gium was passed upon the great morality 
Jews at this very moment might hold and | and the great capacities of the Jews by 
did hold land in this country. At this mo- | the noble Lord the Member for Bath, who 
ment they were possessed of ecclesiastical | pointed out what valuable Members they 
benefices, and the manner in which they | would become in that House; but yet upon 
disposed of their advowsons was highly the mere notion that Christianity might 
creditable to them. It should be distinctly | be nominally, although not substantially, 
recollected that the Jews were not disposed | injured, he was prepared to deprive the 
to proselytise. It was admitted that it! House and the country of the valuable ser- 
was totally contrary to their habits andj vices of such men. The only other argu- 
dispositions to do so, and that they were| ment against the Jews could only be ex- 
in a great measure exclusive. It was pressed by one word, antipathy. There 
therefore absurd to suppose that there was| was an undefined antipathy against the 
any danger of their making Jews of the peo- | Jews having places in that House. Now, 
ple of this country when this measure was | he thought that the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
passed. If they rejected it, he believed! ber for the University of Oxford, and the 
that they would give great offence to a noble Lord the Member for Bath, ought to 
very large portion of the community. If, | do all in their power to remove the preju- 
however, they adopted it, they would be dice by voting for this measure. That 
more closely united with a large body of | very antipathy which existed among many 
useful and influential fellow-subjects. If persons, without any defined reason, against 
they passed this Bill, he believed that the | the Jews, was one of the surest tests that 
Christian character of the country would | the House could have, that, if elected, the 
' i 
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Jews would prove to be most useful Mem- 
bers of the Legislature. Because, first of 
all, what must take place? A Jew must 
not only have sufficient property to be 
elected, but he must be sufficiently quali- 
fied by talent and respectability in the 
opinion of his fellow-citizens to represent 
them in Parliament. They had therefore 
that security that distinguished persons 
would be elected: and the election of such 
men of the Jewish persuasion must have a 
tendency to remove, in a great measure, 
the prejudice which existed in the public 
mind against them. Could any body doubt 
that Baron Rothschild would have been re- 
turned for London long ago had it not been 
for his opinions upon the Jewish question ? 
Was not that a proof that his talents and 
abilities ought to be sufficient to counter- 
balance all those objections which were 
urged against his taking a seat in that 
House? There was one observation made 
by the noble Lord the Member for Bath, 
as to an observation of Dr. Arnold’s rea- 
sons for excluding the Jews. In reply to 
that he wished to ask whether the House 
could for a moment believe that because 
half-a-dozen Jews entered the House, the 
House and country would be Juadised ? 
Had the House become a Roman Catholic 


House because some Members of that body 


had been admitted? Was there any like- 
lihood of it becoming Independent, or Wes- 
leyan, or Unitarian—and, by the by, it was 
with much pleasure that he had listened to 
the talented speech of the hon. Member 
for Oldham, who was of that persuasion— 
because a few of those bodies were Mem- 
bers? In France and other countries Jews 
were admitted to a share in legislation 
without any of those pernicious effects 
which some apprehended would be found 
to follow from the passing of this Bill. He 
hoped and believed that the old argument, 
founded upon the prophecies as to the 
Jews being a wandering and wretched peo- 
ple, without a nation, would not be again 
resorted to. The House of Commons had 
been foreed by the city of London to con- 
sider this question; and were they to ex- 
clude from Parliament the choice of the 
wealthiest, the most influential, and the 
most intelligent constituency in the king- 
dom? The refusal to allow Baron Roths- 
child to sit, would be, in his mind, a great 
blow at the representative system, and 
would inflict a serious wound upon the 
feelings of a peaceable and well-disposed 
body of men. It was idle to talk about 
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to have sufficient confidence in their own, 
to prevent them from indulging in such 
idle fears. The time was come to make 
this concession; and he trusted the House 
of Commons would not be found wanting 
in recognising, to its full extent, the great 
principle of toleration. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, it was not with- 
out a feeling of considerable pain that he 
addressed himself to the question before 
the House, for at no time was it agree- 
able to offer opposition to those who 
sought advantages from that House, and 
to feel compelled on principle to resist the 
claim which was so made. The pain of 
his situation was considerably increased 
when he knew that he differed from many 
of those around him with whom on ques- 
tions of public policy he was in the habit 
of agreeing, and whose judgment he re- 
garded with deference and respect. But, 
as the noble Lord the Member for Bath 
had stated, this was a question of princi- 
ple; and as it was a question of principle, 
it was impossible to defer to individual feel- 
ings. It became necessary, therefore, 
however painful the discharge of the duty 
might be, to state the grounds on which 
he felt bound to oppose the Motion of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
He did not presume to resist the introduc- 
tion of Jews to Parliament upon the ground 
said to actuate many. He did not, any 
more than the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government, attempt to give effect to 
the denunciations in the prophecies by per- 
secuting that people—he did not cast any 
imputation on their character as men of 
ability and worth—he did not mean to say 
that they did not pursue their avocations 
with industry, and that they did not con- 
duct themselves honestly and decorously— 
that they did not, in many respects, merit 
the approbation of their fellow-citizens. 
He rested his opposition to their claim on 
the grounds stated by the noble Lord the 
Member for Bath, namely, that it was in- 
consistent with their situation as a Chris- 
tian Legislature to admit Jews into Par- 
liament. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
who had just sat down considered that the 
House came to the discussion of this ques- 
tion under peculiarly favourable cireum- 
stances, namely, that the citizens of Lon- 
don had elected a Jew as their representa- 
tive, and thus necessarily brought the sub- 
ject under the consideration of Parliament. 
Now, even if he were not opposed to the 
admission of the Jews into the Legislature, 
he must say, that the circumstance which 
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the hon. and learned Gentleman had stated, 
so far from inducing him to give their claims 
a favourable consideration, would lead him 
to oppose them more strenuously. Parlia- 
ment would neglect its duty to the State 
if it encouraged any constituency to return 
to the House of Commons a person whom 
the laws of the country for the time being 
disqualified from sitting there. Nor did he 
think that the claims of the Jews to seats 
in Parliament ought to receive more atten- 
tion because a Jew had been returned for 
the city of London in conjunction with the 
First Minister of the Crown. If changes of 
the law were to be forced upon the Legis- 
lature by the illegal proceedings of large 
bodies of men in the country, the func- 
tions and duties of Parliament would be ne- 
cessarily superseded. If the House gave 
any weight to the peculiar circumstances 
under which the question was brought 
before it, they would not only be in error, 
but would give occasion for dangerous 
impressions on the minds of the people 
with respect to the mode of effecting 
further changes in the law. What did 
they see every day—and he viewed the 
fact with alarm and apprehension—but 
juries refusing to convict prisoners charged 
with capital offences because they were of 
opinion that the punishment of death 
ought not to be inflicted in any case? 
What difference was there between juries 
like those who sought by a violation of 
their oaths to compel the Legislature to 
abolish the punishment of death, and the 
citizens of London who in defiance of the 
law would force upon the House of Com- 
mons, as their Member, a person whom the 
law had disqualified? Ifthere were parties 
desirous of forcing Parliament to adopt a 
course which Parliament had not consid- 
ered it advisable to adopt, it was the 
duty of the House to view the attempt with 
increased jealousy. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just sat down had told 
them that the question rested precisely on 
the same footing as that of Roman Catho- 
lic Emancipation. On that point he beg- 
ged entirely to differ with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. The difference was, 
not that the Roman Catholics were power- 
ful, and that the Jews were weak—not that 
the Roman Catholics were dangerous, and 
that the Jews were powerless; but it was 
because, however the Protestant and the 
Roman Catholic might differ, there was 
the common bond of Christianity to unite 
them; and in that bond the Jew could 
not concur. Ile admitted that, generally 
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and abstractedly speaking, every indivi. 
dual had a claim to be admitted to the 
enjoyment of every civil privilege ; but 
surely the hon. and learned Gentleman 
must admit that there were cases in 
which considerations of general policy 
might require and enforce exclusion; and 
he contended, that the present was 4 
ease in which exclusion was required, to 
maintain the character of Parliament, and 
carry out those great objects which a 
Christian Legislature had to accomplish, 
The constitution of the country had re. 
quired that Members of the Legislature 
should be subject to two obligations— 
one of allegiance to the Sovereign, the 
other of a belief in Christianity. It was 
true that the obligation to adhere to the 
Christian faith had been varied from time 
to time. But the principle acted upon 
had been the same, and assent to the 
Christian faith was deemed as material as 
allegiance to the Sovereign. The citizens 
of London said that a man who did not 
fulfil one of those two conditions was a pro- 
per person to be returned to that House. 
How soon might they not be told that a 
man who rejected the other, or owed no alle- 
giance to the State, would make a valuable 
Member of Parliament? He knew some- 
thing of the foreign merchants in the city of 
London; and if those qualities only were to 
be considered which would render a man 4 
useful Member of the Legislature, they 
might easily find many who owed no al- 
legiance to the Sovereign of this coun- 
try, who yet were as competent to fulfil the 
duties of a Member of Parliament as the 
Baron Rothschild. He would do the noble 
Lord opposite the justice to say, that he had 
not maintained that ill-considered opinion 
that the Legislature of a country had no- 
thing to do with religion. Those who en- 
tertained that opinion were but little read in 
the history of the country, and had but little 
knowledge of the functions of the Govern- 
ment. Every one of our institutions, and 
every one of the ordinary transactions of the 
public policy of this country, carried with it 
evidence that throughout we were actuated 
by religious principle. Allusion had al- 
ready been made to the daily practice of 
the House in beginning their proceedings 
with a religious service. In periods of dis- 
tress, who was it that publicly professed 
humiliation in order to obtain an alleviation 
of that distress—who, in times of prosper- 
ity, concurred in public thanksgivings for 
the blessings so received? Were they not 
pre-eminently the Houses of Parliament ? 
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The mere fact that they associated the 
Church with the State was evidence that 
they had never attempted to separate 
civil policy from religion. The noble 
Lord who opened that debate did not 
fail to avail himself of what had been used 
as an argument on other similar occasions, 
namely, the inefficiency of the declaration 
to keep out of Parliament those who were 
disposed to enter it by a violation of their 
conscience. He allowed that it was easy 
for any Jew or Pagan to enter the House 
if he was disposed to take the oath. It 
was true that Mr. Gibbon, being as hos- 
tile as any Jew to the Christian religion, 
took the oaths and his seat in that House, 
swearing upon the faith of a Christian. 
But that was a bad argument for repealing 
the law. The fact only showed the inef- 
fiicacy of human legislation as opposed to 
human depravity; but it gave no reason 
why they should forbear to exercise the 
power, and the only power they possessed, 
to ensure the Christianity of that assembly. 
It had been already observed, that if that 
were an argument for changing the law, 
they might with equal justice propose to 
abrogate oaths in courts of justice. Men 
who believed not in a Superior Being might 
take an oath without.regard to its obliga- 


tion; they might commit perjury, and in- 
fluence the whole tide of justice by their 
neglect of that solemn obligation; but was 
it right on that account to have unsworn 
testimony, or was the instance of one or 
two perjured individuals sufficient to abro- 


gate oaths altogether? This question 
of the admission of Jews into Parlia- 
ment, was one mainly of principle. He 
rested his opposition on the effect which 
their assent to the admission of the Jews 
would have upon the character of the Le- 
gislature—he rested it on the shock it 
would give to the religious feelings of the 
country—and above all on the impediments 
it would interpose to the discharge of those 
high duties which he considered were im- 
posed upon this country, and which it was 
the first duty of that House to take care 
should be properly discharged. It was not 
that he considered the number of Jews 
that might be admitted into the House 
would necessarily influence the majority— 
it was not that if they admitted Baron 
Rothschild, or some six or seven others, 
they would overturn the Church Estab- 
lishment, or introduce measures for the 
abrogation of Christianity: quite the con- 
trary; but what he looked at was the effect 
it would have upon the opinion the public 
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would entertain of Parliament, and how 
that would operate to the prejudice of 
Christianity. If they had had from the 
first a Parliament that professed a total in- 
difference to religion, their whole system 
of law and practice might have conformed 
to that state of things; and it might be 
a question whether it would be prudent to 
make an alteration. But the state of the 
case was very different: they had for 
centuries maintained the principles of 
Christianity, and, whatever difference of 
opinion might exist on other points, 
a belief in Christianity had been deem- 
ed necessary as a qualification for a seat 
in the House of Commons. If, there- 
fore, they at the moment changed their 
whole course, and were prepared to aban- 
don the solemn obligation heretofore re- 
quired, and to admit persons who im- 
pugned Christianity and denied its truth, 
the impression on the public mind would 
necessarily be, that the Legislature had 
become indifferent to the concerns of 
religion; and it would give a blow to 
the best feelings of the people, from 
which it would be long before they re- 
covered. Above all things it was impor- 
tant that the House should retain the con- 
fidence of the people; if that confidence 
were once shaken it would indeed be diffi- 
cult to retain the power they had of influ- 
encing the country. The people now 
trusted in the wisdom and Christianity 
of the Government for the rectitude of 
their measures, and in perfect reliance on 
the Christianity of the Legislature and 
the Government they had confidence that 
if the Government engaged in transac- 
tions with a foreign State, they would 
not pursue interests in opposition to the 
dictates of religion; that they would not 
act in a manner unbecoming a Christian 
community and a Christian Government; 
and in that confidence the people submitted 
without inquiry to what the Government 
undertook; but if once that confidence were 
shaken, it would never be regained. In 
his conscience he believed that if they 
repealed that declaration which required 
a Member of Parliament to profess his 
faith in Christianity, they would go far 
to diminish that confidence which the pub- 
lie now reposed in them, and create an 
opinion that they were indifferent to the 
cause of that religion which was cherished 
by the people. We were not dealing with 
the concerns of an insignificant or second- 
rate Power. This country possessed a 
very large population, immense wealth, 
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and extensive empire; and with those ad- 
vantages they had imposed upon them the 
high obligation of so making use of those 
blessings as would be most effectual for the 
purpose of general civilisation and im- 
provement. The people of this country 
were in the main a sincerely religious 
people; and if there were amongst them 
large masses of ignorance and crime 
hitherto impervious to religious truths, 
there was in the higher and middle 
and lower orders of society, a body of 
religious feeling making continually ag- 
gressive movements on the vices of those 
masses, and endeavouring to reduce them 
to the acknowledgment of Christian prin- 
ciples. If, however, the public saw that 
the Houses of Parliament were indifferent 
to Christianity, and made no difference be- 
tween the Christian and the Jew as to their 
legislative functions, it would either de- 
stroy all respect for the Legislature, or 
deprive the individuals who were engaged 
in reclaiming those masses of ignorance 
and vice, of the support which they now 
derived from the Christianity of Parlia- 
ment. But the evils that would arise 


from the opinions entertained as to their 
change of character, would operate tenfold 
in the distant parts of the empire. 


There 
the benefit of British rule had been not 
merely the extension of civil privileges and 
improved laws, but the propagation of re- 
ligious truth amongst the millions of hea- 
thens whom Providence had placed under 
their dominion. The excellent men who 
had undertaken that duty enforced upon 
them the superior truths of Christianity, 
and taught them that whilst those truths 
led to infinite happiness, the ignorance of 
or resistance to them led to infinite misery. 
But, if while they were preaching those 
doctrines abroad, it came to the knowledge 
of those whom they were teaching, that at 
home they had abolished the distinction 
between Christian and Hindoo with re- 
spect to legislative functions, the power 
they now possessed of bringing those mil- 
lions within the pale of Christianity, would 
be greatly diminished. If they looked back 
to what had occurred in the distant parts 
of the empire, they would find that the 
greatest obstacle that had existed to the 
progress of religion in their colonies had 
been the inconsistent conduct of individuals 
sent from this country to reside there. 
For years had those engaged in the holy 
work found those obstacles opposed to 
them; and only in later years had more 
effective means been taken to surmount 
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them by the improved religious habits 
of the colonists, If, then, Parliament 
now created in the minds of those peo- 
ple an opinion of their own inconsis. 
tency, or that they were not sincere in 
the professions they made, and that they 
observed no distinction between the faith 
of the Jew, Hindoo, and Christian, they 
would weaken the power they were at 
present acquiring of spreading the doe- 
trines of Christianity amongst those over 
whom Providence had given them sway, 
There were sufficient difficulties in the 
present constitution of Parliament to op. 
pose obstacles to those duties, for Parlia- 
ment had declined, in a great measure to 
lend its exertions to any objects of that 
kind; but in proportion as Parliament had 
found itself disabled from coming actively 
forward for that purpose, individual exer- 
tions throughout the country had been 
great, and they would continue to be so 
until the object in view was achieved. But 
if the Legislature now created an impres- 
sion of its own indifference—if it imposed a 
check upon those individual exertions which 
nothing else could counteract—the Legisla- 
lature would reduce itself to the necessity 
either of taking that duty upon itself, or of 
abandoning all that had hitherto been 
effected. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford took 
a very different view of the question ; but 
although he (Mr. Goulburn) admitted the 
force of his arguments, it seemed to him 
that at the close of his speech the right 
hon. Gentleman betrayed no small doubt 
as to the efficacy of this measure ; for he 
told the House that if they admitted the 
Jews into Parliament, and still further in- 
creased the opposition to the interests of 
the Church that at present prevailed, it 
would be the bounden duty of Parliament 
to come actively forward in support of the 
Church, and to make more strenuous ef- 
forts than had hitherto been made to main- 
tain its efficiency and power; and in confir- 
mation of that the right hon. Gentleman 


the Jews. 


| had referred to the petition of Archdeacon 


Wilberforce, then lying on the table, in 
which he expressed his unwillingness to in- 
terfere with the admission of Jews to Par- 
liament, but that if the House should so 
admit them, Parliament should take mea- 
sures to give vigour to the Church by the re- 
establishment of Convocation, and by the 
other means which he recommends, so a3 
leave the Church the most unfettered li- 
berty of following out her own high de- 
signs. Ilis noble Friend the Member for 
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Bath (Lord Ashley) had with great pro- 
priety viewed and treated this as a question 
of religious principle. The decision, there- 
fore, to which they would come would have 
an important influence upon the minds of 
the people; and, considering the subject in 
this light, he entirely concurred in that ex- 
pression of opinion which he had commu- 
nicated to the House as the sentiments of 
the learned body he represented. It was 
his belief that this was a measure calculated 
to shock the religious feelings of the coun- 
try, and to act as an impediment to the 
progress of the happiness and prosperity of 
our people. 

Mr. PLUMPTRE said, that this was 
simply a question whether they as a Chris- 
tian Legislature, believing Christ to be 
their only Saviour and Redeemer, and havy- 
ing continually to consider subjects affect- 
ing the honour and glory of that Saviour, 
would invite among them into that House 
men who looked upon him as an impostor. 
He intended no insult to the Jews in as- 
serting that they were unfit to legislate or 
interfere in the affairs of a Christian na- 
tion; and as he deemed the question to be 
one of principle and not of expediency, he 
should vote against the Motion of the noble 
Lord, and against the Bill when it was in- 
troduced. He admitted that a state of 
things was arriving which might be called 
practical infidelity; but he, for his part, 
would not violate the religious feelings of 
the community by taking a course which, 
as a sincere Christian, was forbidden him. 

Mr. DISRAELI said: Sir, I observed 
that the noble Lord who introduced this 
question to our consideration to-night, in- 
troduced it to our consideration as a ques- 
tion of principle. I have just heard the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Goulburn) 
oppose that proposition in a very able 
speech; and he grounded that opposition 
also on the assertion that it is a question 
of principle. The principle of the noble 
Lord is the principle of religious liberty; the 
principle of the right hon. Gentleman is, I 
apprehend, the principle of religious truth. 
The noble Lord, in applying to the solu- 
tion of this question the principle of reli- 
gious liberty, has adopted a principle which, 
in relation to the subject on which we are 
now deliberating, is one of novel introduc- 
tion into this country—a principle which in 
its application has effected very great ends 
and very great results—a principle which 
the noble Lord has a right, almost above 
all other men, from his descent and his 
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personal exploits, to look up to with re- 
spect. It is not, Sir, for me on the pre- 
sent occasion to give any opinion upon the 
validity of that principle. I am not here 
to impugn its soundness; and I do not find 
it necessary to say anything in support of 
it. I am satisfied that a great body of 
Gentlemen in this House will allow their 
opinion on the present occasion to be de- 
cided by their belief in the principle of re- 
ligious liberty. But I may say, for my- 
self, that I am one of those who believe 
that there is something more excellent 
than religious liberty—and that more ex- 
cellent thing is religious truth. I may be 
permitted to say, also, that religious con- 
formity—religious truth taking the shape 
of religious conformity—is in my mind un- 
questionably a very great blessing; and 
though I am not here to impugn for a mo- 
ment the validity of the principle on which 
the noble Lord has founded mainly his ar- 
gument in support of this measure, at the 
same time I beg to state that it is not 
upon that principle that I shall be influ- 
enced in giving my vote this evening. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Cambridge has told us 
that this is a question of principle, and a 
question indeed whether this is to be a reli- 
gious or a non-religious country; and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone) is 
going to support the proposition of the 
noble Lord—although he declared frankly, 
and in a manner that did him, under the 
circumstances in which he spoke, the 
greatest honour, that he found it neces- 
sary to excuse the vote that he was giving 
from the character which that vote might 
assume from the more superficial cireum- 
stances of the case. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman gave us a philosophical description 
of the consecutive development of cireum- 
stances in this country, which rendered it, 
in his opinion, politic and even necessary 
to support the proposition of the noble 
Lord, though at the same time he seemed 
to conceive that a state of affairs might 
exist which would be more agreeable to 
his feelings, and more consentaneous to 
his wishes. The right hon. Gentleman 
confessed it was the progress of events 
that rendered it necessary for him to give 
that vote; and I apprehend I am not mis- 
interpreting him, though he feared that 
the House and the country might miscon- 
ceive the motives which induced him to 
give that vote, and the reasons which in- 
fluenced him in coming to the resolution 
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which he himself was enforcing. Now, 
Sir, I have arrived at a conclusion entirely 
contrary. I do not think that the vote 
which the noble Lord wishes us to support 
him with, is one which ought to give an 
impression to the country that there is 
any deficiency of religious feeling in this 
House. Because, what are the circum- 
stances of the case? It affects those sub- 
jects of the Queen who profess the Jewish 
religion. They are not many in point of 
number—they are a people who do not 
hold monster meetings; they do not form 
themselves into societies to act against the 
law; but they are a people who come and 
make an appeal to this House, and who 
ask the House whether it be prepared—as 
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cation of listening to the last and much 
the larger portion of his address; and if | 
had not known anything about this House, 
rr might have supposed him to be some 
person rising with the inspiration of his 
subject, and speaking with great authority, 
so irresistible was the noble Lord’s argu- 
ment and so rich his illustrations, had he 
not ended by opposing the Motion, and 
acknowledging more than once that he felt 
a great difficulty in assigning a distinct 
reason for that opposition. The Minister, 
when he introduced this question to-night, 
|felt it necessary to glance with some ob- 
| scurity to the only tangible reason which 
could influence them and other Govern. 
ments in opposing the admission into Par- 


the Jews. 





I hope it will be prepared—to admit that | liament of persons holding the Jewish reli- 
appeal; and among other reasons on ac- | gion. This reason was only partly advert. 
count of the religious associations connect- ed to by the Minister; but the noble Lord 
ed with the subject, I agree with the no- | the Member for Bath, with the earnestness 
ble Lord the Member for Bath (Lord Ash- | of his heart in the subject, told us that the 
ley) in considering this a religious ques- jreal cause of the prejudice against the 
tion. For who are these persons profess- | Jews is, that they are looked upon by the 
ing the Jewish religion? They are persons | people of this country—by portions of them 
who acknowledge the same God as the | at least—as having incurred a penal retri- 


Christian people of this realm. They ac- | bution for the crucifixion of our Lord, The 
noble Lord (Lord Ashley) placed that ques- 
tion before the House; and it is only be- 
cause he did so that I allude to the sub- 
ject. But the strange feature in the case 
lis, that the noble Lord stated at the same 
moment, that he gave no credit to that 
proposition; and that he could not bring 
his mind to believe that the existing Jew- 
ish population in this or any country were, 
in consequence of that mysterious and 
most important event in the annals of the 
world, liable to any such punishment. It is 
well known that long before that momen- 
tous event, the Jewish people had been 
dispersed through many lands, and that 
the Jews of this and other European coun- 
tries may have sprung from those who had 
left Palestine long before that event. The 
noble Lord said, then, there was no ground 
for entertaining that belief. But if that is 
not the cause of the opposition to the pre- 
sent Motion—and that is the cause out of 
doors—what is the definite ground which 
you bring forward in opposition to the Jew- 
ish claims? I leave the question of reli- 
gious freedom to work its own way; and I 
will not advert to that portion of the sub- 
|ject which the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
J. Russell) has touched with the ability of 
a master. But I look to the opposition of 
Gentlemen on this side of the House who 
object to this Motion on the ground of re- 
ligious truth; and I say that it is on that 


knowledge the same divine revelation as 
yourselves, 


They are, humanly speaking, 
the authors of your religion. They are 
unquestionably those to whom you are in- 
debted for no inconsiderable portion of 
your known religion, and for the whole of 
your divine knowledge. Well, then, Sir, 
there is primd facie reason to suppose— 
looking at the question upon the surface 
with regards to its religious associations—- 
that the representatives of a Christian 
community should not look with disfavour 
at such an appeal made by such persons. 
[‘* Oh, oh!”?] Some Gentleman whom I 
do not know, and whom I cannot see, ap- 
pears to express dissent. He probably is 
one of those who look with disfavour upon 
the appeal made by the Jewish people; 
but he appears to me to represent upon the 
present occasion a small minority; be- 
cause I observed that may persons who 
have spoken against the proposition of the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) have admit- 
ted the extraordinary claims of those who 
profess the Jewish religion to participate 
in the rights and privileges of a Christian 
society, and they have felt unable to get 


over that difficulty. The noble Lord the | 


Member for Bath was a signal example of 
that position. I had the misfortune not 
to hear a portion of that which I will call 
the noble speech of the noble Lord the 
Member for Bath. But I had the gratifi- 
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ground, as well as on the ground of reli- 
gious freedom, that I feel bound to give 
my vote for the proposition of the Minister 
—for if faith is valued as a sanction of 
conduct, with what consistency can a 
Christian people say that those to whom 
they are indebted for the doctrines of their 
faith—who profess the religion which every 
Gentleman in this House professes—for 
every Gentleman here does profess the Jew- 
ish religion, and believes in Moses and the 
Prophets ? [‘*Oh!’’] I find that there are 
Gentlemen who, it seems, do not believe in 
Moses and the Prophets, and that gives 
some strength to the observation made to- 
night about Gibbon and Hume. But until 
I heard this scoff, I thought this was a 
position in the argument which might be 
regarded as established, and which was too 
clear to need refutation. Well, then I say 
that if religion is a security for righteous 
conduct, you have that security in the in- 
stance of the Jews who profess a true reli- 
gion. It may not be in your more com- 
prehensive form. Ido not say it is the 
true religion; but although they do not 
profess all that we profess, all that they do 
profess is true. You must admit, then, that 
in men who are subject to the Divine reve- 
lations that you acknowledge — whose 
morals are founded on the sacred oracles to 
which we all bow-—that as far as religion 
ean be a security for their conduct—for 
their public morality and justice—you have 
in the religion of the Jews the best sanc- 
tion in the world except that of our own 
Christianity. You will hardly say that 
the religion of the Jews is not a security 
for their moral conduct; but then you will 
say, that if you admit the Jews into this 
House on the principle advocated by the 
noble Lord, you will re-christianise the 
country, and the professors of other reli- 
gions, not like the Jews, and which have 
not so great an affinity to that which we 
profess, may enter into the House. But 
the best evidence in the face of Europe of 
our Christian sincerity is, that we admit 
the Jews to the highest privileges of citi- 
zenship and to the highest offices of the 
State, without so admitting the professors 
of other religions. The very reason for 
admitting the Jews is because they can 
show so near an affinity to you. Where 
is your Christianity, if you do not believe 
in their Judaism? Do not mix up, then, 
the consideration of a question which is so 
intimately allied to your own faith, with the 
different considerations that would apply 
to the Pagan and the Mahomedan. I am 
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prepared to lay down the broadest princi- 
ples as to the importance of maintaining a 
Christian character in this House and in 
this country; and yet it is on this very 
ground you will found and find the best 
argument for the admission of the Jews. 
I deny that their case, to a Christian 
senate and people, depends on the same 
arguments and requires the same pleading 
as the case of the Pagan and the follower 
of Mahomet. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge says, that the very consequence 
of your admitting the Jews into this House 
is, that you are losing your hold on distant 


‘countries; that you are in fact destroying 


your power of conversion in distant lands 
by admitting them into Parliament; and 
that, in fact, you will no longer recognise 
the Christian religion. I ask you, on the 
other hand, to admit the Jews into this 
House, and into the enjoyment of every 
civie and social right, because I differ from 
the right hon. Gentleman, and regard the 
admission as a testimony to our own Chris- 
tianity. Look at it as a religious case. 
Suppose this were, as it might have been, 
a Druidical assembly; suppose you had, as 
you might have had, a bench of Druids in 
another place; and supposing then that 
the Jews, a people numbering some 40,000 
or 50,000, had claimed from you an en- 
trance into this House, and demanded the 
full enjoyment of British citizenship. Then 
I apprehend that you might have said, 
‘This is a question of high policy, whe- 
ther we shall admit these persons, small in 
number, professing a religion of which we 
know nothing, and following perhaps habits 
of life which may be very dissonant with 
ours, to a full participation in our pri- 
vileges, and allow them to sit in the na- 
tional senate.”’ But a Christian senate 
and community are placed, in reference to 
the Jews, in a position quite different, and 
must not for a moment be confounded with 
what their position would be in reference 
to a follower of Mahomet or a Pagan. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Cambridge appears to be 
alarmed lest our influence in foreign coun- 
tries—our influence in the work of conver- 
sion in foreign countries—should be les- 
sened by acceding to the proposition of the 
Minister. Sir, I have that faith in Chris- 
tian principles, that I think they will make 
their own way, and must make their way, 
by their own essential power; and that he 
who preaches them will not exercise great 
influence in their diffusion, because, accor- 
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ding to the view of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, he can intimate to those whom he 
wishes to convert, that they will enjoy 
some advantages by acceding to the faith 
he wishes to propagate. The right hon. 
Gentleman was once Secretary of State, 
and Secretary of State for the Colonies; 
and when in that office he must have seen, 
in the West Indies and other places, colo- 
nies of ours governed by deliberative and 
representative assemblies in which Jews 
are seated, and not Jews only, but even 
Pagans. There are Buddhists even, who 
sit in the legislative chamber in the island 
of Ceylon. But I am not adducing these 
facts as precedents for the guidance of 
your decision. I place the present ques- 
tion upon the religious grounds on which 
it was based by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Bath; and I mix it up neither with 
the principle of religious liberty, nor with 
those principles which other Gentlemen 
have advocated, that you should not look 
to faith, but admit all faiths alike. I dis- 
miss all those considerations, and I say it 
is because this is a Christian assembly, and 
this is a Christian country, that the Jews 
ought to find a reception among you. So 


far as reason is concerned, I say that no 
reason one can grapple with—no precise 


and definite argument—has been adduced 
against the Motion of the noble Lord. 
There is one part of this question which 
has great influence in this country; and 
allusion has been made to the difficulty 
which would arise out of the position in 
which the Jews, if admitted here, would be 
placed in connexion with the Church of 
England. That is a question, as it ap- 
pears to me, on which great misconception 
exists. I shall not dilate upon a point al- 
ready referred to, remarking only, that the 
professors of the Jewish religion are not 
those who proselytise. So far as my ar- 


gument is concerned, I place no weight | 


upon that consideration. But observe, the 
Jew is necessarily a religious being. How- 
ever he may have been persecuted—how- 
ever he may have been degraded—however 
he may have been brutalised by the effect 
of those dark traditions which have really 
influenced that public opinion in relation 
to him to which I have referred, which 
never existed at the earlier periods of Chris- 
tianity, but which are the product of the 
most benighted part of the feudal ages— 
he has been sustained by the divine law he 
obeys, and by the sublime morality he pro- 
fesses. The Jew has no thought of estab- 
lishing his own Church; it is an idea fo- 
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reign to his nature—foreign to the result 
of all his laws, of all his habits, and all his 
traditions. As such an object is both un. 
desirable and impossible to him, it is his 
object to support the religious institutions 
of whatsoever country it may be in which 
he is permitted to enjoy the civil rights of 
a subject. In China, there is a large 
colony of Jews, descendants of Jews who 
probably left Palestine thousands of years 
before Christianity was established; and 
there they exist, a loyal, religious people, 
no doubt anxious, as they always are, to 
uphold the ecclesiastical institutions of the 
country. But in Europe—that Europe 
which you have baptised Christendom— 
how stands the Jew in relation to the 
Church of Christ? What possible object 
can the Jew have to oppose the Christian 
Church? Is it not the first business of the 
Christian Church to make the population 
whose minds she attempts to form, and 
whose morals she seeks to guide, acquaint- 
ed with the history of the Jews? Has 
not the Church of Christ—the Christian 
Church, whether Roman Catholic or Pro- 
testant—made the history of the Jews the 
most celebrated history in the world? On 
every sacred day, you read to the people 
the exploits of Jewish heroes, the proofs of 
Jewish devotion, the brilliant annals of 
past Jewish magnificence. The Christian 
Church has covered every kingdom with 
sacred buildings, and over every altar, as 
we were properly reminded by the hon. 
Member for Oldham, we find the tables of 
the Jewish law. Every Sunday—every 
Lord’s day—if you wish to express feel- 
ings of praise and thanksgiving to the 
Most High, or if you wish to find expres- 
sions of solace in grief, you find both in 
the words of the Jewish poets. It is in 
the Christian Church, which you persist in 
believing it must be the desire of the Jew 
to oppose, that you must, if he be not per- 
secuted, behold that divine corporation 
which teaches to all the nations of the 
civilised world the sublime morality, the 
beautiful and devotional poetry of the Jew, 
and the true faith he professes. And I 
cannot but believe that a man owning all 
the traditions, all the habits, all the laws 
of a Jew—a man who wishes to maintain 
inviolate the religious institutions in every 
country in which he lives—must ever look 
upon the Catholic Church, whatever may 
be its form, with no other feelings than 
those of the deepest interest, and, as I 
think, with those of reverent affection. An 
hon. Gentleman has said, that if you wish 
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to convert the Jews, it is no hard matter; 
the first step is to let them become ac- 
quainted with you, And it ought not to 
be a hard matter. All the early Chris- 
tians were Jews. The Christian religion 
was first preached by men who had been 
Jews until they were converted; every man 
in the early ages of the Church, by whose 
power, or zeal, or genius, the Christian 
faith was propagated, was a Jew; and I 
cannot believe, if you are really anxious 
for the conversion of the Jews— [ Jnter- 
ruption.] I am sorry Gentlemen are so 
impatient; but I feel that I am pleading a 
difficult cause, and I feel it my duty to 
speak without concealment of my real 
opinions. Nothing but a conviction of so- 
lemn duty has caused me to undertake a 
task which I assure the hon. Gentlemen 
is no agreeable one. I think, Sir, that if 
this question be discussed at all, it should 
bediscussed with the most perfect frank- 
ness. I do think it is most advisable that 
we should discuss it with reference to what, 
after all, is the real point; and I, for one, 
thank the noble Lord the Member for Bath, 
for having put the case fairly before the 
House. If one could suppose that the ar- 
guments which we have heard—the argu- 
ments actually put forth—are the only ar- 


guments that influence the decision of this 
question, it would be impossible to con- 
ceive what is the reason of the Jews not 
being admitted to a full participation in 
the rights and duties of a Christian Legis- 


lature. In exact proportion to your faith 
ought to be your wish to do this great act 
of national justice. If you had not forgot- 
ten what you owe to this people—if you 
were grateful for that literature which for 
thousands of years has brought so much 
instruction and so much consolation to the 
sons of men, you as Christians would be 
only too ready to seize the first opportunity 
of meeting the claims of those who profess 
this religion. But you are influenced by 
the darkest superstitions of the darkest 
ages that ever existed in this country. It 
is this feeling that has been kept out of 
this debate; indeed, that has been kept se- 
cret in yourselves—enlightened as you are 
—and that is unknowingly influencing you 
as it is influencing others abroad. Why, 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Kent 
is a man who ought to be the foremost ad- 
vocate of the claims of the Jews, unless he 
believes in what the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Bath calls the base calumny of the 
middle ages. The noble Member for Bath 
assigned irresistible reasons for not believing 
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it; yet it is that dark calumny of the feudal 
times, founded on gross misrepresentations 
of history, geography, and theology, which 
is the origin of the prejudice against the 
ancient faith. It would be the most diffi- 
cult task in the world to present these 
truths to any but a Christian assembly. I 
feel that the race are deficient in many of 
the qualities, as well as in numbers, which 
would make a statesman, for reasons of 
state, undertake the advocacy of their in- 
terests. It is entirely on religious grounds 
and on religious principles that I venture 
to recommend the subject to your notice. 
If I do so with earnestness, I hope I may 
be pardoned. This is not a subject which 
often comes under our consideration. I 
hope we shall not have occasion to con- 
sider it again. But it is a question on 
which men, whatever may be the conse- 
quences—on which at least I, whatever 
may be the consequences—must speak what 
I feel. I cannot sit in this House with 
any misconception of my opinion on the 
subject. Whatever may be the conse- 
quences on the seat I hold—and I should 
not have referred to such a consideration 
unless other Gentlemen had done so—I 
cannot, for one, give a vote which is not in 
deference to what I believe to be the true 
principles of religion. Yes, it is as a Chris- 
tian that I will not take upon me the awful 
responsibility of excluding from the Legis- 
lature those who are of the religion in the 
bosom of which my Lord and Saviour was 
born. That is the consideration on which 
I place the question; and so confident am I 
of the sacred truth I have enunciated, that 
though sensible there may be a majority of 
the House who, however favourable to those 
claims, may decide upon the question on 
grounds of political justice, expediency, and 
truth, I will not decide upon it animated 
by those considerations. It is on the reli- 
gious ground, on the religious principle 
alone, that I give my vote for the proposi- 
tion of the Minister; and it is to those who 
have objected to it on that ground that I 
venture to address a statement of views 
which I hope they will accept, not from my 
words, but from the eternal truths on which 
they are based. [ Calls of ‘‘ Divide !’’] 
Sm T. ACLAND said, that after the 
address which had just been directed 
against the able, manly, and generous sen- 
timents of his noble Friend the Member for 
Bath, who had placed the matter in its 
true light, it really appeared to him that 
the hon. Member for Buckinghamshire had 
either mistaken or passed over the en- 
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tire gist of his noble Friend’s arguments. 
He hoped that hon. Gentlemen would for- 
give him if he stated the convictions up- 
permost in his mind which made it impos- 
sible for him to follow his example, and 
why he would be compelled at once, upon 
principle, to refuse his assent to the propo- 
sal of the noble Lord who had brought the 
Motion forward. His answer to his hon. 
Friend’s speech was an appeal to the con- 
stitution; and he did so because he did not 
believe this was a further development of 
the liberal policy which this country had wit- 
nessed in the decisions of Parliament with 
respect to the concession of civil privileges, 
but was a new principle for the first time 
brought into the Legislature of the country. 
With respect to opening the doors to Ro- 
man Catholics, it was but replacing them 
in the situations they occupied for several 
successive reigns, and from which they 
were displaced because it was feared that 
their influence would be detrimental to the 
religion and principles of those who che- 
rished the national faith in those times. 
He rejoiced that he lived in the days when 
he was enabled to claim his part in calling 
back that valuable portion of our country- 
men to take their share in the administra- 
tion of public affairs. With respect to 
other Dissenters, it was erroneous to state 
that the Test and Corporation Acts even 
interfered with the right of any individual 
to represent his fellow-citizens in Parlia- 
ment. This was important to the present 
inquiry, for there never was a period when 
admission to the House was restricted to 
those who professed the established faith 
of the country. It was true, as he before 
said, the Roman Catholics were excluded, 
but Protestant Dissenters never were ex- 
cluded. It was said that religion and le- 
gislation had nothing to do with each other; 
but until they could entirely disunite 
them, it was vain to attempt to drawa 
broad line of demarcation between them. 
He warned the House how it proceeded to 
pass a measure which might tend to alien- 
ate the affections of the people from the 
constitution. They were not obliged to 
pass this measure; and they certainly ought 
not to introduce it until they had resolved 
themselves into a Committee of the whole 
House, to consider whether they ought to 
interfere in subjects of a religious character 
at all. They were about to take into their 
councils those who had no sympathy for 
Christianity, and to call upon such persons 
to co-operate with them in legislating for 
the country. If they did this, they might 
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as well let in Mahomedans and Hindoos, 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone), 
had quoted from Archdeacon Wilberforce; 
but he warned the House how they at. 
tended to a proposition of that kind, In 
truth, it seemed to him as if the right hon, 
Gentleman was disclaiming organic change; 
but let him beware of the tendency which 
led to organic change. There was one 
fact he wished to adduce, and that was 
with reference to an Anglo-American bi- 
shop in the United States, who came to this 
country for the purpose of seeing the state 
of the maternal Church. Upon his return 
to America, speaking of the American 
Church, which was not fettered with Go- 
vernment chattels, he inquired whether it 
would be well for the English Church to 
follow the example of the American. But, 
on consideration, he found it would be im. 
possible. His words were, ‘‘ It would be 
impossible in England to sever the State 
from the Church without a convulsion 
which would uproot both, and so destroy 
the fairest fabrie of social and religious 
happiness in the European world.’’ These 
were words uttered twenty years ago, and 
in the present time they were not devoid 
of needful warning. 
Debate adjourned. 


of Parliament. 


NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
Sir R. H. INGLIS moved— 


“ That a Select Committee be appointed on the 
present state of the New Palace at Westminster, 
with a view to the reception and accommodation 
of this House therein ; and further to consider the 
state of Westminster-bridge.” 


Mr. FORSTER thought that the ap- 
pointment of the Committee should be post- 
poned till some information on the subject 
of the New Palace was laid before the 
House. The extravagant expenditure 
going on there was little understood by that 
House or the country. Before they handed 
over this matter to another Committee, he 
thought the House itself should well con- 
sider the whole subject. 

Sm R. H. INGLIS believed every 
name upon the list he had proposed was on 
the old Committee, with one or two excep- 
tions. If the hon. Member for Berwick 
considered that he ought to have an op- 
portunity of examining the state of the 
funds, and exercising his faculties upon the 
subject, he had no objection whatever to 
his doing so. As to the Committee, how- 
ever, however, he had thought it would be 
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of advantage to have upon it, as nearly as 
ossible, those who had acted before, 

Mr. BANKES thought the Committee 
should be appointed to sit not only ‘ on 
the present state of the New Palace,”’ but 
also with a view to the reduction of the 
enormous expenditure that was going on, 
very much to the dissatisfaction of the 
country. He was not averse to a proper 
expenditure of the public money when any 
good object was to be obtained; but the 
present expenditure neither tended to our 
greatness nor our honour. 

Viscount MORPETH said, the hon. 
Member for the University of Oxford had 
consulted him on the propriety of moving 
the appointment of this Committee, and 
he had submitted to him the names of the 
different persons he intended to nominate. 
It seemed to him to him to be perfectly 
proper that such a Committe should be ap- 
pointed, and therefore he had concurred in 
his hon. Friend’s proposal. 

Mr. OSBORNE apprehended that the 
question before the House was, that the 
appointment of the Select Committee be 
postponed, He had risen to second that 
Amendment; and he thought the House 
of Commons, in the capacity of guardians 
of the public purse, were bound not to suf- 


fer the gross job of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment to proceed any further, He was pre- 
pared to prove that a more profligate and 
gross expenditure of the public money had 
never taken place; and he was determined, 
as far as he could, to prevent the pub- 
lie from being any longer deluded upon 


the subject. The original estimate was 
780,0007., and 1,500,000/. had up to this 
time been consumed; yet the House of 
Commons was unfinished, and the Speak- 
er’s house and the houses for the officers 
of the House had not been even com- 
menced. They had a right to know from 
some other authority than the Chief Com- 
missioner of the Woods and Forests what 
Mr, Barry was about. He asked the 
House to agree to the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Berwick, in order that this 
job should be no longer continued. 

Lorp H. VANE thought it doubtful 
whether any advantage could accrue from 
the appointment of the Committee, He 
had the honour of being a Member of such 
a Committee, and t®#e only result had been 
an increase of expenditure through the re- 
moval of responsibility from the proper 
parties. He thought the matters should 
be left to the Chief Commissioner of the 
Woods and Forests, who would bear the 
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responsibility, instead of casting it upon 
the House of Commons. 

The Eart of LINCOLN said, he should 
offer no objection to the appointment of 
the Committee, as he saw no particular 
objection to it; at the same time, he 
agreed with his noble Friend (Lord H, 
Vane), that the only result of the appoint- 
ment of the Committee would probably be 
to add to the expenditure. He should not, 
however, have risen but for the bold charge 
made by the hon. Member for Middlesex, 
who had designated the building of the 
two Houses of Parliament as a gross job. 
If this charge was a just one, the noble 
Lord (Lord Morpeth) and himself, as well 
as the Governments with which they had 
been connected, were participators in the 
job. If any job had been perpetrated, it 
must have been by the architect and the 
Chief Commissioner of the Woods and For- 
ests, who could not escape the charge of 
being participators in the job, as they were 
bound to check the expenditure. The hon. 
Member had said that there had been al- 
ready an expenditure of 1,500,0001., where- 
as the original estimate had been only 
780,0007.; but he must remind the hon. 
Member that there were enormous items 
of expense which had not been compre- 
hended in the original estimate — river 
walls, purchase of buildings, &c. Again, 
a Committee had sat to consider the best 
mode of warming and ventilating the 
House, and that Committee had added 
50,0001. or 60,0007. to the estimate. It 
was not fair to Mr. Barry to bring a charge 
against him in that House of being guilty 
of a gross job, without the possibility of 
his being able to meet and refute it. He 
thought the hon. Member should consent 
to the appointment of the Committee (pro- 
posing, if he thought proper, other names), 
and make his charge before that Commit- 
tee. He had had opportunities of observ- 
ing the proceedings of Mr. Barry, and he 
did not believe he was open to the charge. 

CoLtoneL SIBTHORP had listened to 
the hon. Member (Mr. Osborne) with great 
attention, and he coincided in his observa- 
tions. It was very easy to say that hon. 
Members, such as the Chief Commissioner 
of the Woods and Forests, did not wish to 
waste the public money; but stili the pub- 
lie money had been wasted. 

Viscount MORPETH observed, that, 
whatever his opinion might originally have 
been as to the propriety of moving for this 
Committee, after the charge which had 


been made by the hon, Member for Middle- 


of Parliament, 
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sex (Mr. Osborne) against Mr. Barry, he 
thought that a Committee ought to be 
appointed, before which Mr. Barry—who 
in his (Lord Morpeth’s) opinion had been 
somewhat coarsely assailed—might have 
an opportunity of making any statement, 
or of giving any explanation he might con- 
sider necessary. He (Lord Morpeth) en- 
tertained as high an opinion of Mr. Barry’s 
character and conduct as he did of any 
man’s; and he was glad that it was pro- 
posed to place the hon. Member for Mid- 
dlesex on the Committee, as an opportunity 
would be afforded him of sifting thoroughly 
every charge and allegation that might be 
brought against Mr. Barry. 

Mr. OSBORNE begged to explain that 
he had called attention to the subject solely 
on public grounds. He made no charge 
against Mr. Barry personally; his charge 
equally applied to the Government; and he 
was determined to do all in his power to 
show that no efficient control was exercised 
over matters of this nature. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS considered that a full 
and complete inquiry should be instituted 
as to the statements which had been made 
respecting Mr. Barry; and he ventured to 
anticipate that a most satisfactory answer 
would be given to them. He hoped the 
Committee would be appointed to-night. 

Sir R. PEEL expressed his hope that 
the House would assent to the appoint- 
ment of the Committee to-night. He 
thought the Committee ought to inquire 
and report to the House what was the 
original estimate for the new Houses of 
Parliament; how far it had been exceeded; 
the cause of such excess; what was the 
present state of the buildings; the probable 
period at which they would be completed; 
and the probable total cost. He considered 
that these matters formed a much more 
fitting subject for inquiry before a Com- 
mittee than for discussion in that House. 

Motion withdrawn, in the understanding 
that it should be renewed on the following 
day. 

House adjourned at One o’clock. 


were 
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sures proposed for Ireland, and praying that Powers of 
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greater Stringency may be granted.—By the Marquess of 
Clanricarde, from Dissenters of Taunton, and other 
places, for the Removal of Jewish Disabilities, 


THE NAVAL AND MILITARY MEDALS, 

Lorp COLVILLE wished to put a ques- 
tion to the noble Earl at the head of the 
Admiralty, on a subject which had been 
alluded to a few nights ago. It might be 
in the recollection of the noble Earl oppo- 
site, that soon after the publication of the 
Order in Council of June last, with regard 
to the distribution of medals to officers of 
the Army and Navy, a large meeting of 
naval officers was held for the purpose of 
expressing respectfully to the Ministers of 
the Crown their feelings upon that subject, 
and of asking them to reconsider the de- 
cision to which they had come. At that 
meeting a deputation was appointed, of 
which he (Lord Colville) had the honour to 
be a member, to wait upon the noble Lord 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. The de- 
putation was most courteously received by 
the noble Lord, who was good enough to 
say, that though the case was a very diff- 
cult one to deal with after the lapse of 
so many years, it should receive the con- 
sideration of the Government. The ques- 
tion he (Lord Colville) now wished to ask 
was, whether it was the intention of the 
Government to recommend any extension 
of, or any deviation from, the Order in 
Council of June last, respecting the grant- 
ing of medals for particular actions therein 
specified ? 

The Eart of AUCKLAND said, he 
could have no objection to give the noble 
Lord all the information in his power on 
the subject to which he had referred. 
Shortly after the publication of the Order 
in Council in the Gazette of the 4th of 
June last, a committee of Flag Officers 
was appointed to inquire into the claims 
of officers under that notice, and also the 
claims of other officers who might consider 
themselves equally entitled by their ser- 
vices to a similar distinction. That com- 
mittee had subsequently made a report, in 
which they expressed their opinion that 
there should be a considerable extension of 
the rule under which it was originally pro- 
posed that medals should be awarded. He 
(the Earl of Auckland) had submitted this 
report to the Government, and he was glad 
to say that the recothmendations of the 
committee had been approved and sane- 
tioned, though some matters of detail still 
remained under consideration. As soon 
as the arrangements had been completed, 
notice would be given in the Gazette. 
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DR. HAMPDEN—THE BISHOPS’ 
REMONSTRANCE. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
rose to put the question of which he had 
given notice respecting the appointment 
of Dr. Hampden to the see of Hereford: 
Having recently seen in the Times news- 
paper certain documents relative to the 
appointment of Dr. Hampden as Bishop 
of Hereford, and believing that they must 
have some foundation—though at the same 
time he was aware that many publications 
went forth to the world in a shape which 
might not be altogether authentic—he felt 
it his duty, having heard very much on 
this subject in the diocese in which he 
lived, to put some questions to the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Lansdowne) 
respecting it. Though his diocesan, pos- 
sessing great ability, might not, perhaps, 
have expressed his opinions on this subject 
as other right rev. prelates had done, yet 
he (the Marquess of Londonderry) had had 
various communications with many clergy- 
men and others in that diocese, and he 
could say, that their alarm at the proposed 
appointment was equal to that entertained 
by the country at large. Having seen, he 


repeated, the published document, which 
was signed by no less than thirteen bishops, 


at the head of whom was a right rev. pre- 
late of sound principles and great learn- 
ing, he could not have believed that such 
a document, addressed to the First Minis- 
ter of the Crown, would have received from 
that individual an answer which he must 
characterise as most inadequate and un- 
satisfactory. Since the period when that 
answer first appeared, it had received from 
a right rev. prelate so complete, able, and 
full a reply, that he did not suppose that 
any one could now attempt to uphold that 
communication of the First Minister of 
the Crown, if it really were his. If no 
more reason were given for the appoint- 
ment in question than appeared in the let- 
ter of the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, he believed that it would ere- 
ate great dissatisfaction in the country, 
prove highly injurious to the present Go- 
vernment, and tend to increase unfortunate 
differences in the Church. He was quite 
sure that the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell), 
if he were determined to press this appoint- 
ment forward, could not be displeased or 
surprised that a humble individual like 
himself should wish, if possible, to bring 
it forward in discussion before the Legis- 
lature of the country, because the noble 
Lord himself, at a former period, when an 
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appointment was made of a high dip. dodatic 
character which there was no reagon or 
ground to dispute, challenged that anikent- 
ment, and said that it was the duty of 
every Member of the Legislature, if he 
thought any appointment of the Crown 
improper, to bring it before the face of the 
country. He (the Marquess of London- 
derry), therefore, had a right, following 
the example of the noble Lord, to chal- 
lenge the present appointment to the see 
of Hereford. Of course, he admitted the 
right of the Crown to make the appoint- 
ment; but as to the wisdom of the advice 
given by the Minister to the Crown on the 
point, he had his doubts. Indeed, he con- 
sidered that advice to be not only inexpe- 
dient, but unwise and impolitic at the pre- 
sent moment, and fatal to the best inte- 
rests of the Church and the country. He 
had been assured that, if the appointment 
were persevered in, it would be the cause 
of great discontent. He thought he had 
aright to bring this subject before their 
Lordships’ notice, because, following the 
example of the noble Lord (Lord J. Rus- 
sell), he conceived that he was entitled to 
find fault or cavil at any appointment made 
by the First Minister of the Crown, and 
because he believed this appointment to be 
opposed to the universal feeling of the 
country. He therefore wished to ask the 
noble Marquess opposite, whether the pub- 
lished documents to which he had referred 
were authentic and official; secondly, whe- 
ther it was the determination of the Go- 
vernment to persevere in the appointment 
to which they referred; and, thirdly, whe- 
ther it was the determination of the Go- 
vernment to take measures between this 
and the termination of the recess, and be- 
fore the return of the right rev. prelates 
from their dioceses permitted them to at- 
tend that House, to confirm that appoint- 
ment, and thus to prevent any noble Lord 
moving an address to Her Majesty, if he 
should so think fit, on the subject of the 
appointment, before it actually took place ? 
Whether, in other words, Her Majesty’s 
Ministers intended so to hurry forward the 
measures connected with the appointment 
as to prevent it being discussed in their 
Lordships’ or the other House of Parlia- 
ment by those who thought the appoint- 
ment uncalled for, inexpedient, and in 
every respect unjustifiable ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE : 
The noble Marquess gave notice yesterday 
of his intention to put two questions on 
the subject to which he has referred; and 
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Iam sure that the noble Marquess will 
excuse me, if, understanding those ques- 
tions, I confine myself to answering them, 
and not his remarks, which, perhaps, I do 
not understand so well. The first of the 
two questions is, whether the remonstrance 
of the Bishops against the recommenda- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Hampden to the see 
of Hereford, addressed to Lord J. Russell, 
is an authentic and official document? I 
apprehend that document not to be an 
official document; but if the noble Mar- 
quess asks me whether I believe that doc- 
ument to be correct and genuine as pub- 
lished (I do not know how published), I 
have to tell the noble Marquess that I 
believe it to be perfectly correct. The 
next question is, whether the Government 
intends to persevere in that recommenda- 
tion? My answer to that question the 
noble Marquess may infer from the best 
authority—the Gazette of Tuesday last, 
in which he will find notice of the issue to 
the Dean and Chapter of Hereford of a 
congé d’elire. The next question of the 


noble Marquess, of which he has given no 
notice is, whether the congé d’elire having 
been issued, that appointment will be 
pressed ? 
pointment will be pressed. 


I have to answer that the ap- 
The particular 
moment when it will take place I am un- 
able to state, as that depends on certain 
forms with which I am not acquainted; 
but I can assure the noble Marquess that 
the matter will take the usual course. As 
to what the noble Marquess has stated as 
to the constitutional right of the Members 
of the Legislature to discuss this subject, 
there is no doubt, if due notice be given 
of the intention to do so; that due notice 
being most particularly required on a ques- 
tion directly affecting the prerogatives of 
the Crown, 

The Bisnor of ROCHESTER: My 
Lords, in the absence of so many of 
the right rev. Prelates more accustom- 
ed than myself to address your Lord- 
ships, I feel called upon to make a 
few observations on this subject. I 
have filled the office of bishop for thirty- 
four years, and during that period I have 
enjoyed the friendship of at least sixty 
bishops; and I must say that it was with 
very deep regret that I heard the determi- 
nation which had been expressed in refer- 
ence to the appointment in question. I 
believe that determination has been found- 
ed on very erroneous grounds, because, in 
the answer given to the Bishops, as well as 
in that given to the lay members of the 
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Church, the noble Lord who wrote them 
seemed to have entertained the mistaken 
belief that the opposition had arisen from 
a certain portion of the Church to whom 
he alludes in these answers. I can posi. 
tively state that this is not the case, 
There is no person more opposed than I 
am to what are called tractarian principles, 
and in my own diocese, comprehending 
upwards of 600 clergymen, the feeling is 
almost unanimous in opposition to those 
who are supposed to entertain extreme 
opinions in the Church. In one district 
103 clergymen assembled, all having differ. 
ent views, and yet there were only two 
dissentients to the address which was 
agreed to. That address was moved by a 
person supposed to have tractarian views, 
and seconded by one supposed to entertain 
evangelical views. Therefore, I think 
that the noble Lord is deceived in this re- 
spect. I believe the noble Lord has 
acted from conscientious motives, and I 
have a great respect for the noble Lord per- 
sonally, but I regret the determination to 
which he has come. Weare told that the 
congé d’elire is issued. This may be true. 
I do not know what course the Dean and 
Chapter of Hereford may adopt. They 
may possibly decline the election, and in 
that case Her Majesty has the power of 
creating the bishop. Therefore, whether 
they elect or not is only matter of impor- 
tance as far as regards the expression of 
their own opinion. But after this there is 
another step which must be taken. All the 
bishops in the province of Canterbury are 
obliged, before consecration, to appear at 
Bow Church, and go through the ceremony 
of confirmation, and at that assembly all 
opposers are called on by the Queen’s 
Proctor to come forward and state whether 
they have any objections to make. The 
right rey. Prelate here read, in reference 
to this ceremony, the following extract 
from Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law :— 

“ A citation against opposers, which (the time 
of confirmation being first fixed) is published 
and set up by order, and in the name of the arch- 
bishop, at the church were it is to be held, as well 
to notify the day of confirmation as to cite all op- 
posers (if there be any) who will object against the 
said election, or the person elected, to appear on 
that day, according to the direction of ancient 
canon law. . But if any appear, it 
seemeth that they shall be admitted to make their 
exceptions in due form of law. To which pur- 
pose, a passage in Collier’s Leclesiastical History 
(vol. ii., page 745) is applicable :—‘Soon after 
the recess of Parliament, Bishop Laud was trans- 
lated from Bath and Wells to London, and Mon- 
tague promoted to the see of Chichester. Before 
he was consecrated an unexpected rub was thrown 
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in the way. At the confirmation of bishops there 
is a public notice given that if any person can 
object either against the party elected or the le- 
gality of the election, they are to appear and offer 
their exceptions at the day prefixed. This inti- 
mation being given, one Jones, a bookseller, at- 
tended with the mob. Appearing at the confirma- 
tion, he excepted against Montague, as a person 
unqualified for the episcopal dignity ; and, to be 
somewhat particular, he charged him with Popery, 
Arminianism, and other heterodoxes, for which 
his books had been censured in the former Parlia- 
ment. But Dr. Rives, who then officiated for 
Brent, the vicar-general, disappointed this chal- 
lenge.’” 

Now, these are my grounds for believing 
that if this appointment should be brought 
before the proper tribunal, it might not yet 
take place. I myself should be satisfied 
with its being brought before the proper 
tribunal. I have not the honour of know- 
ing Dr. Hampden; but, with the exception 
of his holding what I conceive to be erro- 
neous doctrines, I believe him to be a very 
estimable person. If the appointment 
were brought before the proper tribunal, 
no doubt the result, whatever it might be, 
would be satisfactory; but until it is so 
brought, my objections will remain in full 
force. I must state that I, for one, many 


years ago, informed candidates for holy 
orders from Oxford, that I should require 


them to have a certificate, not from the 
Regius Professor of Divinity, but a testi- 
monial from the Margaret Professor. I 
can only add that, supposing at the con- 
firmation, which is one of the most solemn 
ceremonies of the Church, and at which it 
is said by lawyers that bishops are not 
obliged to confirm against their consciences, 
any legal objection should be made to the 
newly appointed bishop, I will be no party 
concerned in the ceremony. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that as there was no Motion before the 
House, he certainly should not make any 
remarks on what had fallen from the right 
rev. Prelate. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND) BILL. 


The Marquess of LANSDOWNE moved 
that the Bill be read 3. 

The Eart of WINCHILSEA said, 
that unless some measure more stringent 
than the Bill now before them were intro- 
duced, and speedily passed through Par- 
liament, the condition of Ireland would 
soon be such as to place that country alto- 
gether beyond the control of the Govern- 
ment. The evil was every hour increasing 
—assassination was every hour driving 
away from Ireland the best of its land- 
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lords. The case had at length assumed 
the most alarming character; and he must 
be allowed to say that on the Government the 
whole responsibility rested—the responsi- 
bility of a Bill which, instead of repressing, 
would, he feared, give direct encourage- 
ment to the crimes and outrages which 
were at present the disgrace of Ireland. 
The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
could not agree with those noble Lords 
who had thanked Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the measure, for he thought the 
measure was by no means sufficient for the 
occasion; it was not severe nor stringent 
enough. Last Session he had laid on the ta- 
ble of the House information that in various 
places in Ireland arms were publicly sold. 
He brought down a printed list of those 
arms, and charged upon the Government 
the responsibility of such proceedings. It 
had been said in another place that Lord 
Clarendon was satisfied with the measure. 
Would to God he might have reason to be 
so! but he (the Marquess of Londonderry) 
feared the noble Lord would find himself 
under a mistake, for this Bill did little 
more than give the Lord Lieutenant the 
power to proclaim a certain number of dis- 
tricts, while the great evil was allowed to 
remain, namely, leaving the people in pos- 
session of arms. He (the Marquess of 
Londonderry) thought there should be a 
general search for arms throughout the 
country, for as long as the indiscriminate 
use of arms was permitted, it would be 
impossible to prevent secret assassination. 
Bill read 34 and passed. 


PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND). 

House in Committee. House resumed, 
and Bill reported without Amendment. 

The Eart of DEVON moved, that ‘‘ the 
Standing Orders No. 26 and No. 155 be 
dispensed with,’’ in order that the House 
should immediately proceed with the re- 
maining stages of the Bill. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE rose and protested 
against a Bill of this importance being 
hurried through Parliament. This was a 
Bill which, if it were to be entertained at 
all, required the deliberate consideration 
of Her Majesty’s Government; yet within 
two days of the close of the Session it had 
been sent up for their Lordships’ con- 
sideration. He was not prepared to deny 
that some attention had not been given to 
it in another place; but that ought not to 
supersede the consideration of it by their 
Lordships. The principal objections to 


the Bill of last year were, that works were 
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incautiously undertaken—that there was 
a great waste of public money, and a great 
malversation of funds. For himself, he 
wondered under all the circumstances not 
that abuses had existed, but that they 
had not existed to a much greater extent 
than they had done. Under that Bill 
enormous sums of money had been voted, 
and enormous works undertaken, and as a 
natural consequence of stopping the sup- 
plies, enormous works had been left un- 
finished, and some of the best communica- 
tions in the country had been completely 
destroyed. Such being the case, no doubt 
it was necessary to complete certain of 
those works. But how did they propose 
to doit? By introducing a Bill contain- 
ing all the objectionable portions, with 
none of the safeguards of the former Bill. 
He objected altogether to the system of 
special sessions. Let him give a specimen 
now of a special sessions—take for exam- 
ple that presided over by his noble Friend 
near him (the Earl of Devon). Why, his 
noble Friend, universally esteemed as he 
was, and those who assisted him, had no 
more power of controlling the acts of those 
sessions, than they would have of arrest- 
ing the tide under London-bridge. The 


power was wrested entirely out of their 


hands by the mob; and his noble Friend, 
in his own town of Lucan, was obliged to 
have the military called out, in order to 
keep the semblance of regularity. The 
consequence was, that there could be no 
deliberation; foree carried the day, the 
mob ruled, and his noble Friend, who was 
responsible for the law, had not a shadow 
of authority. They were now again going 
to bring into action that old broken me- 
chanism at a time when the people were 
more exasperated even than last year; and 
they none of them knew what powers they 
were going to give those sessions. He 
could assure their Lordships, that under 
that Bill, in one county alone, no less a sum 
than 120,000/. could be presented by those 
irresponsible sessions. He objected also 
to the mode of raising the money, to the 
rate of interest charged, and to the whole 
of the powers, such as the diversions of 
roads, &c., invested in the special sessions. 
He should be unwilling, however, to ask 
their Lordships to reject the Bill upon the 
present occasion; but he trusted that at a 
future period it might be reconsidered, and 
with these remarks he left the responsi- 
bility in the hands of the Government. 
The Eart of DEVON said, the Bill had 
been introduced in the other House accor- 
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ding to the request of a large body of Irish 
proprietors, who wished it to be passed as 
soon as possible; they considered that de- 
lay would be very injurious. During the 
last year, many roads in different parts of 
Ireland were rendered useless by being left 
in an unfinished state. All that was done 
by the Bill was to give an opportunity to 
the proprietors and ratepayers, with their 
own money, not that of the public, to 
complete works that were now absolutely 
useless. 

The Eart of ENNISKILLEN very 
briefly opposed the Bill. 

The Standing Orders Nos. 26 and 155 
were then dispensed with. After a short 
discussion, Bill read 3+. 

On Motion that the Bill do pass, 

The Eartof ENNISKILLEN intimated 
that he should divide against it. 

Some conversation took place on the 
point, during which 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, he had not 
intended to divide the House against the 
measure. but merely to state his objections 
to it. bg 

House divided on the question that the 
Bill do pass :—Content 5; Not-Content 4: 
Majority 1. 

Bill passed. 

House adjourned. 


on es 
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MinuTES.] New Writ.—For Rye, v. Herbert Barrett 
Curteis, deceased. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By the Ear] of Arundel and Sur- 
rey, from David Boswell Reid, M.D., for Production of 
Correspondence relating to the Ventilation of the New 
Houses of Parliament.—By Lord John Russell, from 
Alexander Campbell, of Hampton Wick (Middlesex), for 
Inquiry respecting the Stockport Election.—From John 
Simonds, a Prisoner in the County Gaol of Aylesbury, 
for the Abolition of Church Rates.—By several hon. Mem- 
bers, from an immense number of places, for and against 
the Removal of Jewish Disabilities —-By Mr. G. Hamil- 
ton, from the Parish of Ballinderry, and the County of 
Antrim, and Mr. Henley, from Shotover, Wheatley, 
Forest Hill, Horsepath, and Holton, in the County of 
Oxford, for Inquiry into the Conduct of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Clergy (Ireland).—By the Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey, from Roman Catholic Clergymen of York, and 
from Nicholas Wiseman, D.D., Bishop of Melipotamus, 
and others, Roman Catholic Clergymen and Laymen, 
against the Roman Catholic Charitable Trusts Bill—By 
Mr. Scott, from Inhabitants of several Towns in New 
South Wales, against the Renewal of Transportation to 
that Colony.—By Mr. Wakley, from Shefford, for Rating 
Owners in Lieu of Oceupiers of Tenements; and front 
Clerkenwell, respecting the Improvement of that Parish. 
—By Mr. W. J. Fox, from Oldham, and Mr. Stafford, 
from Tipperary, against the Crime and Outrage (Ireland) 
Bill, and for Measures of Amelioration.—By Mr. P. Gren- 
fell, from the Preston Guardian Socicty for the Protec- 
tion of Trade, for Alteration of Law of Debtor and Cre- 
ditor.—By Mr. Alcock, from Kingston-upon-Thames, for 
Sanitary Regulations.— By Lord Ashley, from the Parish 
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of St. Luke's, in favour of the Health of Towns Bill 
(1847).— By Mr. J. K. Howard, from Inhabitants of 
Malmesbury, for Reform of the Malmesbury Corporation, 
—By Captain Pechell, from Matthew Phillips, respecting 
the State of our National Defences; and from Poor Law 
Officers, for a Superannuation Fund.—From Ipswich, for 
the Suppression of Trading in Promiscuous Intercourse. 
— By Colonel Lindsay, from Manchester, for a Union 
Settlement.—By Mr. G. Craig, from Dysart, and Colonel 
Mure, from Polokshaws, for Inquiry respecting Turn- 
pike Roads (Scotland). 


CHELTENHAM ELECTION PETITION. 

Mr. WALPOLE, in rising to call the 
attention of the House to the petition of 
Sir W. Jones, alleging that the recogni- 
sance entered by the petitioners against 
his return was not in the form prescribed 
by law, and praying that no further pro- 
ceedings may be had thereon, said, the 
question was one of much nicety and diffi- 
culty, and the facts were as follows: On 
the 26th of November a petition was pre- 
sented against the return of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cheltenham by six different electors. 
As a condition precedent to the presenta- 
tion of the petition, it was required by the 
Act 7 and 8 Vic., c. 103, that petitioners 
should enter into recognisances according 
to the form given in the schedule. By a 


subsequent section it was provided that no 
election petition should be received unless 
the certificate of the examiner of recogni- 


sances was endorsed upon it to the effect 
that such recognisances had been entered 
into. In this case a recognisance had been 
entered into; but the recognisance required 
by the Act had not been entered into, and 
the variation between the form required 
by the Act and that the petitioners had 
entered into, was very material in point of 
law. The form required by the Act was, 
that the petitioners should pay all the costs 
and expenses due and payable from them, 
and each of them, in the event of the peti- 
tion being withdrawn. The recognisance 
entered into by the petitioners omitted the 
words *‘ and each of them,”’ the legal con- 
sequence of which, he believed, was, that 
if any one petitioner died or withdrew from 
the petition, any costs which became due 
and payable by a less number than the six, 
could not be recovered. Having thus 
stated the facts, he would now call atten- 
tion to the law of the case. The two 
points he would suggest to the House were 
these: first, that the recognisance not 
having complied with the provisions of the 
Act was wholly void; and, secondly, if 
there were any doubt on that point, that, 
at all events, the legal effect of the recog- 
nisance was materially altered and materi- 
ally weakened. It must be remembered 
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that the tribunal in question was a statut- 
able tribunal, with a limited authority ; 
the provisions of the Act must, therefore, 
be strictly complied with, and if any steps 
taken under it were void ab initio, they 
could not be made valid by any subsequent 
proceedings. ‘Two cases had occurred un- 
der the law on this subject, but both under 
the late Act, and not under the present. 
They were the cases of “ Brewer and 
Holtham,”’ and ‘‘ Ransom and Dundas.”’ 
(The hon. Gentleman read and commented 
on these cases.) The first point to be de- 
cided was, whether or no the House had 
jurisdiction in the case. That point, how- 
ever, happened to be settled in the Wigan 
ease. The difficulty was this: under the 
9th George IV. it was provided that the 
certificate of the Speaker should be con- 
clusive only as to the amount of the recog- 
nisance; by the present Act, Clauses 93 
and 97, it was provided that the certificate 
of the Speaker, with reference to the 
courts constituted under it, should be evi- 
dence not alone as to the title, but also as 
to all matters anterior to it. The decision 
of the point, therefore, would piace the 
Speaker in an embarrassing position, which 
induced him (Mr. Walpole) to conclude 
that the House alone ought to decide it. 
It was contended that by the 10th section 
of the Act, the question was taken out of 
the jurisdiction of the House; but as there 
must be some jurisdiction somewhere, and 
as there seemed to be no jurisdiction else- 
where, that jurisdiction, he argued, was 
therefore in the House. There were three 
modes of deciding the question, either by 
appeal to the Speaker, or by reference to 
a Select Committee, with directions to 
report thereon; or by Motion in the House 
that the order for reference to the general 
Committee be rescinded. But as he pre- 
ferred adopting that which he deemed the 
most regular course in the case—namely, 
the second of those alternatives, he should 
move that a Select Committee be appoint- 
ed to inquire into the allegations contained 
in the petition of Sir Willoughby Jones, 
Baronet, Member for Cheltenham, pre- 
sented to the House on the 14th day of 
December, and to report thereon to the 
House. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL was 
much mistaken if a larger and a more im- 
portant inquiry than that proposed by his 
hon. and learned Friend was not involved 
in the petition before the House, namely, 
whether the House could entertain, or 
ought to entertain, after the passing of 
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the Act of Parliament, charges of this | decision was made. By the Act of Parlia- 
kind, and whether it had any jurisdiction | ment an affidavit must be made by the sure- 
in the matter. He submitted to the House | ties of what they were possessed, and in 
that it was not such a court as could enter- | the affidavit it was stated what they were 
tain the question, and it had no jurisdic-| worth. The examiner rejected the affida- 
tion in the case either by way of appeal or | vit. There was an appeal made ; but the 
by way of review. Moreover, without | House refused to interfere, and the right 
meaning the slightest disrespect to the} hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
House or to any individual Member, he was | agreed in that decision. [Sir F. Tuxstczr: 
bound to state that he considered the | The petition in that case was only to ex- 
House a very bad tribunal for the trial of | tend time.] Yes, but it was refused on 


intricate and doubtful points of law. The 
object of the Act of Parliament was to with- 
draw from the jurisdiction of the House 
those questions of intricate and doubt- 
ful law which could be best settled else- 


where; and the object of the appointment | 
of an examiner of recognisances—an officer | 
new to Parliament—was, that these ques- | 
tions might be more calmly, simply, and | 
directly considered as points of law in his | 


chambers than they could be in that House. 


By that Act of Parliament the Speaker was | 


to appoint a fit person to certify as to the 
sutliciency of the recognisances. [ Jnterrup- 
tion. | Nowhecould not give a better illustra- 
tion than that interruption of the unfitness 


of that House to decide upon difficult and | 
intricate points of law. The 5th section or- | 
dained that the Speaker was to appoint a fit 

and proper person, and that every person so | 
appointed should hold his office during the | 


pleasure of the Speaker. He was to ex- 


amine into the recognisances, and not to | 
take them for granted—he was to look into | 


affidavits, and see that they corresponded 
in point of law with the requisitions of the 
Act of Parliament; and this requisition 


would be found in the third section. He! 


was to decide upon matters of fact, and 
the law steps in and says, ‘‘ Your decision 
shall be final; whatever you decide, right, 
or wrong, it is final.’’ But then his hon. 
Friend said that there were no such words 
in the clause which desired the examiner to 
inspect the recognisances. On this point he 


would beg his hon. Friend’s pardon—they | 


were there by implication. He would take 


the case of an arbitrator. If he was ever so | 


wrong in his law, yet his decision was final. 
The case was exactly similar: they appoint- 
ed a fit and competent person to examine into 
difficult and intricate questions of law, and 
they left it for him to decide; and for these 
reasons, he humbly submitted, that they 
ought to entertain no appeal. In the case 
of the Wigan election, the House refused 
to interfere. In the case of the Galway 
election, otherwise that of the Irish Solici- 
tor General, Mr. Monahan, the following 


‘the principle that he had already stated, 
| In the case of the Carnarvon election, the 
| House had acted in a similar manner. Lord 
| William Paget presented a petition that he 
|might be permitted to have proper recog- 
nisances. They had come up to London, 
and had them there completed before a 
magistrate who had not authority; and 
the examiner of certificates would not per- 
mit him to pass his certificate. The peti- 
|tion in the present case had gone out of 
the House; it was referred to the general 
Committee for the consideration of election 
petitions, and they had nothing more to do 
with it. He suggested to the House to 
pause before they assumed to themselves 
a jurisdiction, the consequences of which 
might be fatal to the interests of the peti- 
tioners. 

Sir F. THESIGER had endeavoured to 
form an impartial judgment on the present 
matter; and he would explain to the House 
the ground on which he supported the 
view of the question taken by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who made the Motion. 
It would be proper for the House to recol- 
lect that they must be governed by the 
statute relating to the proceeding. He 
would first recite the terms of the Act. 
| Now there could be no compromise with 
|an Act of Parliament—we must be im- 
| peratively bound by its meaning and terms. 
| He contended, therefore, that the form re- 
| quired for the recognisance must be sub- 
stantially followed ; and if that form was 
not followed, there was in effect no recog- 
nisance at all. Now he believed that the 
recognisance varied materially in form and 
| substance from that which was laid down 

in the schedule. The question for the 
House to decide was, whether under the 
10th section the examiner had the power 
to amend the defect in the Act stated by 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Midhurst (Mr. Walpole). His hon. 
and learned Friend the Solicitor General 
| said that the certificate of the examiner of 
|recognisances was final and conclusive. 
| This was the question at issue; and he 
| 
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would point attention to the 14th Clause, 
which said nothing whatever to the effect 


that the certificate of the examiner should | 


be final. How, then, was this question to 
be decided, and at what stage? Because 
they had allowed defective recognisances 
to pass, contrary to the Act of Parliament, 
were they therefore to be completely pre- 
cluded from going into further inquiry, 
though everybody was satisfied that those 
recognisances were not good in law? It 
was the duty of the examiner, when he found 
that the recognisances were not according 
to the Act, to refuse to certify, as had 
been done in the Galway case. He called 
upon the House to be cautious how they 
proceeded, because whatever their deter- 
mination might be, it might hereafter be 
questioned in a court of law; and in what 
position would the House stand if such an 
unfortunate state of things should arise? 
Suppose a witness before an Election 
Committee should commit wilful and cor- 


rupt perjury, he might be indicted ; but if’ 
| No doubt the intention of the House had 


the proceedings were invalid from the first, 
he would appeal to any man, whether, if 
an objection were taken to such a verdict, 
that objection would not be fatal. 
the House were not to be told that be- 
cause they were wrong in the outset 


they were not to retrace their steps. 
Why should they perpetuate vicious pro- 
ceedings ? 

Sir G. GREY thought that the House 
should first decide whether they were com- | 


petent to consider the question at all, be- 


fore they proceeded to determine in what | 


way they would treat it. The best course, in 
his opinion, would be to refer it to a Com- 
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| Act in question was under discussion, was 
| reported to have said that the object of the 
| Act was to make the decision of the ex- 
| aminer of recognisances final and conclu- 
| sive, except as to the two cases provided 
for in the Act. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL begged the House 
would remember that they had to perform 
judicial functions of the highest importance, 
and that their decision would affect in a 
very high degree the rights of the House, 
| as well as of a Gentleman still more deeply 
| interested in it—the sitting Member. Very 
|nice questions of law had been brought 
forward by two hon. Gentlemen of high 
legal authority on one side of the House, 
which were opposed by two hon. and 
learned Members equally eminent on the 
other. As for himself, he was inclined to 
think the House could not feel itself in a 
position to decide this question judicially; 
and, looking to the whole case, it appeared 
the less of two evils to appoint a Commit- 
tee to report as to the facts of the case. 
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been to make the decisions of the examin- 
| ers of recognisances conclusive, where the 
proper forms were observed. But here a 
mistake was made by the officers of the 
House; and that mistake affected not only 


| the petitioners but the sitting Member, 


who was deprived of his security against 
frivolous petitions, inasmuch as the omis- 
sion of the words from the recognisance 
would clearly exempt the sureties in case 
| one of them died before the case came on. 
The error was not merely literal, it was a 
' substantial omission, which would render 
| the recognisance for the payment of the 


mittee, who should report all the facts of | expenses of the petition void, and the 
‘the case to the House. The report of the | officer of the House had certified that to be 
examiner of recognisances was not under-} correct which was not correct. A double 
stood to be final and conclusive in every | injury would be inflicted by the House al- 
case; but his decision with respect to the | lowing this case to stand without inquiry— 
sufficiency of them was considered in that | first, the petitioner would be permitted to 
light; and the only cases in which a Com-| have the benefit of his own wrong; and 
mittee once appointed could be released | next, the sitting Member was deprived by 
were, where the petition was withdrawn, | the act of their officer of the protection 
or where the sitting Member did not wish | which the House intended he should re- 
to defend his seat. He thought it a most) ceive. All his own impressions were cer- 
dangerous doctrine to introduce in refer- | tainly in favour of the finality of the deci- 
ence to a discharged order of the House; sion of the examiner; but if they insisted 
for the majority could at any time abrogate on it here, they would act in opposition to 
the statute by voting for the discharge of the plain dictates of equity, and place 
an order, whereas it was clearly intended themselves in a position wherein they 
that they should part with their jurisdiction | might find themselves met by the deci- 
altogether, except in the cases to which he | sion of a court of justice. He recom- 
referred. | mended the House to appoint a Committee 
Mr. BAINES said, the right hon. Baro- | to make a simple report of the facts of 
net the Member for Tamworth, when the | the case. 
2X2 
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The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER observed, that if a Committee were 
appointed to report before the 7th of Feb- 
ruary, they would have to sit during the 
vacation, which would cause great incon- 
venience. 


Lorpv J. RUSSELL said, before the 
House came to a decision on the question, 
he wished to guard himself with respect to 
any future occasion of the same nature, if 
the House thought fit to go into Commit- 
tee. After the statement and able argu- 
ments of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite, it seemed difficult for the House 
not to agree to appoint a Committee. But 
supposing that it sat, and made a report, 
there would be then the further question, 
with respect to which he wished to guard 
himself against being supposed to give any 
implied consent to further proceedings. 
Let the House observe the dangers into 
which they might be drawn by acting on 
the principle of the right hon. Baronet and 
the hon. and learned Gentlemen who had 
addressed them, and declared that the de- 
fect in the recognisance was formal and 
technical. Any hon. Member could bring 
forward an omission of a word in the recog- 
nisance, and say it was a defect, and upon 


such a question the House would have to 
decide a matter which affected the seats of 
Members belonging to different political 


parties. He certainly had thought the 
great advantage of the Act of the right 
hon. Baronet was, that it excluded all 
questions of the kind before the House. 
There might be some difficulty in certain 
cases as to the exact meaning of the Sta- 
tute, but it was a very great benefit to be 
ruled in such a case as the present by the 
Statute; and if it should please the House 
to appoint a Committee, and that they 
should report to the House in favour of 
taking any course in favour of interference 
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with the existing law, his impression was, 
that the House should allow the Act to be | 
carried into effect, and should not interfere 

with any decision resting on the positive | 


directions it contained. 


Sir W. JONES regretted that the dis- | 
cussion seemed to have assumed a party | 
complexion, He believed he had not re-| 
ceived the protection which the law meant | 
should be extended to him, and he thought 
it would have been only fair in the Ministry | 
to consent to his being placed in the posi- | 
tion which he had lost through no fault of | 
his, but by the act of the officers of the | 
House. 

| 
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The House divided :—Ayes 134; Noes 


125: Majority 9. 


List of the Aves. 


Adderley, C. B. 
Arbuthnott, hon. H. 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 
Ashley, Lord 
Bagot, hon. W. 
Baldock, E. H. 
Bankes, G. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Bateson, T. 
Benbow, J. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Beresford, W. 
Berkeley, hon. G. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Blakemore, R. 
Boyd, J. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Bremridge, R. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Buck, L. W. 
Burghley, Lord 
Cabbell, B. B. 
Cardwell, E. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Clive, Visct. 
Clive, H. B. 
Cobbold, J. C. 


Cochrane, A.D. R. W.B. 


Codrington, Sir W. 
Coles, H. B. 
Compton, H. C. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Cotton, hon. W. H. S. 
Cubitt, W. 

Deedes, W. 

Deering, J. 

Disraeli, B. 
Drumlanrig, Visct. 
Drummond, H. 
Duncombe, hon, 0, 
Duncuft, J. 

Dundas, G. 

East, Sir J. B. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Farrer, J. 

Fitzroy, hon. I. 
Floyer, J. 

Forbes, W. 


Forester, hon. G. C. W. 


Fox, 8. W. L. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. M. 


Gladstone, rt. hn. W. E. 


Gore, W. R. 0. 
Goring, C. 
Grogan, E. 
Gwyn, H. 
Haggitt, F. R. 
Halford, Sir H. 
Hall, Col. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Heald, J. 
Ileneage, G. H. W. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hildyard, R. C. 
Hogg, Sir J. W. 


es? 


Hood, Sir A. 
Hope, H. T. 
Hope, A. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Keogh, W. 
Knox, Col. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Lewis, rt. hn. Sir T.F. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Lockhart, A. E. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lowther, H. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
March, Ear! of 
Masterman, J. 
Meux, Sir H. 
Monsell, W. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Neeld, J. 
Newdegate, C. N, 
O’Brien, Sir L. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Packe, C. W. 
Pakington, Sir J. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmer, R. 
Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, Col. 
Pennant, hon. Col. 
Plowden, W. H. C. 
Prime, R. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Richards, R. 
Rufford, F. 
Scholefield, W. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Seymer, H. kK. 
Shirley, E. J. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Sidney, T. 
Smith, J. B. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Sotheron, T. H. S. 
Spooner, R. 
Stafford, A. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Thornhill, G. 
Tollemache, J. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Turner, E. 
Turner, G. J. 
Villiers, Visct. 
Vyse, R. H. R. I. 
Waddington, D. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Wall, C. B. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Whitmore, T. C. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wortley, rt. hn. J, S. 
TELLERS, 
Cripps, W. 
Walpole, S. H. 
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List of the Nors. 


King, hon. P. J. L. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Langston, J. H. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Lewis, G. C. 
Macnamara, Maj. 
M‘Taggart, Sir J. 
M‘Tavish, C. C. 
Mahon, The O’Gorman 
Maitland, T. 
Martin, J. 

Milnes, R. M. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Moffatt, G. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Moore, G. H. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morison, Gen. 
Mowatt, F. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Nugent, Lord 
O’Brien, J. 
O’Connell, J. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 

Pigott, F. 

Raphael, A. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Reynolds, J. 
Ricardo, O. 

Rich, H. 

Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, hon. E. S. 
Salwey, Col. 

Scully, F. 

Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Simeon, J. 

Smith, M. T. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, rt. hon. E. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Tenison, E. K. 
Tennent, R. J. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Tufnell, H. 

Verney, Sir H. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Wakley, T. 

Ward, H. G. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Westhead, J. P. 
Williams, J. 

Wilson, M. 

Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Wood, W. P. 
Wyvill, M. 


Abdy, T. N. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Alcock, T. 

Anson, Visct. 
Bagshaw, J. 

Bailey, J. 

Baines, M. T. 
Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Bernal, R. 

Birch, Sir T. B. 
Blackall, S. W. 
Boyle, hon. Col. 
Bright, J. 

Brockman, E. D. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brown, H. 

Busfeild, W. 
Callaghan, D. 
Campbell, hon. W. F. 
Carter, J. B. 

Clay, J. 

Cobden, R. 

Coke, hon. E. K. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Collins, W. 

Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, W. G. 

Divett, E. 

Duff, J. 

Duncan, G. 

Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, Sir D. 
Dunne, F. P. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Enfield, Visct. 
Evans, Sir De L. 
Evans, J. 

Fagan, W. 

Forster, M. 
Fortescue, hon, J. W. 
Fox, R. M. 

Fox, W. J. 

Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Gower, hon. F. L. 
Grace, O. D. J. 
Granger, T. C. 
Grattan, H. 

Greene, J. 

Gregson, S. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Hardeastle, J. A. 
Hastie, A. 

Hayter, W. G. 
Headlam, T. E. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Jervis, Sir J. 

Jervis, J. 

Keating, R. 

Keppel, hon. G. T. 


TELLERS. 
Greene, T. 
Romilly, J. 


WEST GLOUCESTERSHIRE ELECTION— 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 

On the Order of the Day for resuming 

the debate on the West Gloucestershire 
Election (see ante December 14), 


{Dec. 17} 
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Sir G. GREY wished to say, in refer- 
ence to the Motion just agreed to, that 
the opinion he had ventured to express to 
the House as to the construction of the Act, 
was formed by him after very careful con- 
sideration, and, he would add, after a con- 
ference with the highest authority in that 
House. With respect to the West Glou- 
cestershire petition, he retained the opinion 
he had already expressed, that there being 
allegations in this case respecting the or- 
ganisation of an extensive system of bri- 
bery, gross immorality, corruption, and in- 
timidation, it would have been better that 
the parties snould have proceeded under 
the Act of 1842. The witnesses would 
then have been examined on oath, and the 
tribunal would have been more strictly ju- 
dicial in its nature. He still adhered to 
the suggestion he had thrown out the other 
day, that the House ought to be guided 
by the precedents in former cases, and that 
the case should be referred to the Commit- 
tee of Privileges. That Committee had 
been appointed, as was usual at the begin- 
ning of every Session, though it had not 
yet been nominated; and this case, as one 
of privilege, ought to be referred to it. 
The Committee had not been nominated 
for some years past; and the last time it 
was nominated was upon a case of privi- 
lege not precisely similar to the question 
now coming before the House. One reason 
why he thought it most desirable they should 
adhere to the course adopted on former pe- 
titions was, that there were, he thought, 
allegations in this petition into which the 
House ought not to inquire, and into which, 
if it did inquire, it would only be to its own 
degradation. It would be the duty of the 
Committee to inquire into those matters 
which might involve the privileges of the 
House. Under these circumstances he 
should move as an Amendment that the 
Petition, instead of being referred to a Se- 
lect Committee, should be referred to the 
Committee of Privileges. Of course, if this 
were agreed to, it would be necessary to 
nominate that Committee. 


Mr. WAKLEY had not the least objec- 
tion to adopt the course suggested by the 
right hon. Gentleman. 


Motion withdrawn. 
Petition referred to the Committee on 
Privileges. 


on Woollens. 


SPANISH IMPORT DUTY ON WOOLLENS. 


Mr. BANKES said, the noble Lord the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, would, per- 
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haps, be so good as to answer the question 
he had put on the previous day. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Ihave had 
a communication from Her Majesty’s Min- 
ister at Madrid, enclosing copies of two 
decrees issued on the 16th November—the 
one altering the mode of levying the duty 
on woollen goods, which alteration tends in 
some degree to increase the duty; the other 
decree simply increases the duty upon goods 
which are composed partly of cotton, pro- 
hibiting them in all cases in which the cot- 
ton exceeds one-third of the aggregate of 
the material, and stating that in other 
cases where the cotton does not exceed 
one-third, the duty shall be levied accord- 
ing to the material which predominates in 
the manufacture. Her Majesty’s Minister 
at Madrid stated, in a communication with 
the Spanish Government, the reasons why 
he thought those decrees at variance with 
the principle of commercial relaxation which 
had been expressed on the part of that Go- 
vernment. I hope that the operation of 
those decrees will be postponed to a later 
period, in order to give parties interested 
time to make their arrangements. 





THE BISHOP OF EXETER’S LETTER. 


Mr. H. GRATTAN wished to put a 
question as to a letter which had appeared 
in the public papers, signed “‘ H. Exeter.” 
That letter appeared to him to be one of 
the most extraordinary nature he had ever 
heard of; and as Roman Catholic clergy- 
men were assailed for violating the law, 
and denouncing individuals from the altar, 
when H. Exeter adopted a course exactly 
similar, fair play should be observed. The 
letter of which he spoke contained these 
words :— 

“My Lord, the name Russell ought to be— 

ever will be, I am sure, in your reflecting hours— 
a security to us against the application by you of a 
phrase so sacred as ‘ the rights of the Crown,’ to 
a matter so foul as the provisions of the statute of 
which I am writing.” 
Would the House believe that this foul 
statute, with its foul provisions, was no- 
thing less than the Act of Parliament by 
which the power of the Pope to nominate 
bishops was superseded, and vested in Her 
Majesty? The next passage was— 

“ My Lord, the Crown has no right, can have 
no right (I trust, too, that it will be found to have 
no power), to force a bishop on the Chureh whom 
the Church has just right to reject asa ‘ setter 
forth of erroneous and strange doctrine, contrary 
to God’s word.’ True, my Lord, the Statute 25 


Henry VIII., chap. 30 (the Magna Charta of ty- 
ranny), does give to the Crown a power which 
your Lordship has been pleased to call a ‘ right’ to 
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condemn to prison and to penury any dean or any 
chapter which may refuse compliance with such 
mandate. But no statute has the power to effect 
the execution of the mandate itself; no statute 
has the power to make an honest and conscien. 
tious chapter to elect, or an honest and conscien- 
tious prelate to consecrate to the office of bishop, 
such a person as I have described above.” 
Would the House believe that such an Act, 
passed to give effect to the Royal Supre- 
macy, and guarding it by the penalties of 
a premunire, was to be described by a 
bishop as the magna charta of tyranny? 
He wished to ask whether the hon. and 
learned Attorney General had seen the 
letter addressed to the Prime Minister, and 
whether the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would, with the Solicitor General, take into 
consideration the steps which should be 
adopted with reference to this insult to 
Her Majesty’s authority, and blasphemy 
on the Protestant bench and Protestant 
establishment ? 

The ATTORNEY GFNERAL: I eer. 
tainly have seen the letter the hon. Gen- 
tleman alludes to, but having so much pro- 
fessional business to attend to, Iam asham- 
ed to say I have not read it. When the 
matter is brought before me professionally, 
or officially, I, in conjunction with my hon. 
and learned Friend the Solicitor General, 
will give it our best consideraiion. 


the Jews— 


DISABILITIES OF THE JEWS— 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 

Mr. LAW, on resuming the adjourned 
debate, said, he trusted that he should 
stand excused to the House for his propo- 
sition to adjourn the debate, and for thus 
affording an opportunity to other Gentle- 
men, as well as himself, who wished to 
address the House. The subject was one 
that had excited considerable alarm through- 
out the country, and that alarm was in- 
creased by the announcement that the 
noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment hail taken charge of the measure, 
and had invested it with all that weight 
and authority which was due both to his 
character and his position. He felt that 
this measure was a vital one to the consti- 
tution of this country, and calculated to 
shake that constitution to its foundations. 
The noble Lord admitted that Christi- 
anity was part and parcel of the common 
law of the land; but he made that admis- 
sion in the narrowest possible terms, as 
though he insisted upon it only as afford- 
ing a foundation for criminal proceedings 
in case of any injurious attack upon the 
established religion of the country; or of 
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Adjourned 


any one having reviled the Saviour in 
whom we trust, or in any other way rais- 
ing a scandal upon religion. But he must 
inform the noble Lord that Christianity 
was not only part and parcel of the com- 
mon law, but that it was the foundation of 
all the laws of this country; that, as early 
as the time of Henry VL., it was laid down 
and established by the Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas of that day, and had ever 
since been acknowledged, that the Holy 
Scriptures was our common law, on which 
all manner of laws were founded. Now, 
with regard to the proposition of admitting 
Jews into the House, he must urge upon 
the noble Lord that at no period of our 
history were Jews ever admissible into 
Parliament; so that this was a new ques- 
tion altogether. He asked the noble Lord 
whether he could point out any period in 
our history—and few were so well ac- 
quainted with it—when the constitution of 
this country was otherwise than a Christian 
constitution. The Sovereign was of neces- 
sity a Christian—the title of the Sovereign 
to the Crown rested only upon a Christian 
foundation—nay, the matter was narrowed 
to this: that the Crown derived and found- 
ed its title on the being in connexion with 
the Church of England. It might be urged 
that the composition of the Legislature 
had varied in several essential respects— 
at one time the national religion was ex- 
clusively Roman Catholic—at an earlier 
period, before the power of the Pope pre- 
vailed, it was the ancient English Church, 
independent of the See of Rome; and since 
the supremacy of the Pope had been de- 
nied, they had, if he might so speak, a 
more limited national establishment, found- 
ed on the Protestant religion. But none 
of these various constitutional changes had 
ever affected the constitution itself—it was 
extended, indeed, to all parties professing 
Christianity, but it still remained on a 
Christian basis; and this, therefore, was 
the first attempt to diminish the character 
of that House as a Christian Legislature. 
He did not mean to suggest that any Gen- 
tleman who was favourable to the change, 
had himself withdrawn from the pure doc- 
trines of Christianity; but he meant that, 
so far as the nation was concerned, this 
measure would pro tanto impeach the 
Christian character of the Legislature. It 
was contended that religious liberty was a 
principle of the constitution, and a right 
of every British subject. That proposition 
might be admitted; but, like every other 
principle of the constitution, individual 
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rights must always be limited by the com- 
mon benefits of the whole. The noble 
Lord had referred to the inutility of an 
oath as a test of Christianity. Now, it 
might be true that an oath was an imper- 
fect test; but all human institutions were 
imperfect, and they, as they were bound 
to take, took the best test they could get. 
But then, it was said, that justice de- 
manded the admission of the Jews. If 
so, did not justice equally demand the 
admission of the millions of their fellow- 
subjects that were now excluded? And, 
be it remembered, that every Jew whom 
they might admit, displaced the existing 
right of every Christian. [Laughter. | 
This seemed to excite the risible emo- 
tions of the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir 
W. Molesworth), but he had merely 
stated a fact. He did not mean to say, 
if the hon. Baronet should succeed in 
carrying this Motion, that the Christians 
would not be considerably diminished, or 
that the number of infidels would not be 
greatly increased. The noble Lord had 
stated in the course of his able speech— 
though it was not so forcible in argument 
as some others he had heard from the 
noble Lord—that this question was one of 
principle, and not of political expediency ; 
and then they were told that this was a 
debt of justice—that they had been fright- 
ened into making concessions to the Ro- 
man Catholics, but that here was a fine 
opportunity of displaying their extraordi- 
nary liberality of sentiment—a liberality 
of sentiment to a small class—which, he 
must say, might involve a great deal of il- 
liberality to a very large elass. The noble 
Lord said the Jews had already been ad- 
mitted to the oftice of sheriffs and magis- 
trates. That the noble Lord well knew, 
for it was by the Government of which the 
noble Lord was a leading Member that 
a Jew was first admitted to the hon- 
our of being a sheriff. The answer to this 
argument, however, was obvious, and it 
had been frequently given in the course of 
the debate. It was one thing to place a 
man in a situation where he was responsi- 
ble to the law; it was quite another thing 
to place him in a situation where he would 
make the laws which were to bind Christian 
people. Reference had been made to the 
case of Gibbon as a Member of that House, 
and to Voltaire and Rousseau, as men who 
were ready to have taken any oaths and 
become members of any assembly. He 
thanked the noble Lord for citing these in- 
stances, for Rousseau and Voltaire were 
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the men who in great part laid the founda- 
tion of that horrible revolution by which all 
the institutions of France were overthrown; 
and their case distinctly proved the neces- 
sity of applying as stringent tests as pos- 
sible, because they made it apparent thdt 
those who were not Christians would at all 
times be ready to sap the institutions of 
their country. The noble Lord had passed 
a high and, he had no doubt, a just eulo- 
gium on the personal merits of several 
gentlemen of the Jewish persuasion with 
whom he had come in contact. He had 
no doubt that the recent election for a cer- 
tain city had afforded the noble Lord op- 
portunities for coming in contact with 
many of those gentlemen. He knew not 
whether the noble Lord owed his splendid 
success at the late election to their efforts 
—but, if the noble Lord did, the House of 
Commons should not be called upon to pay 
the price of that election out of the privi- 
leges of the people, by bringing Mr. Roths- 
child into that House. [Lord J. Russexz : 
Baron Rothschild.] He meant no disre- 
spect to that individual, and he presumed 
the noble Lord had ascertained that the 
Gentleman had received Her Majesty’s 
permission to bear that foreign title. The 
noble Lord, in his peroration, had called 
upon them in the name of the constitution 
to concede this right to the Jews; and he 
went on to say, his glowing fancy warming 
as he proceeded, that by this measure they 
would take away the last remnant of per- 
secution from the religion of peace. There 
was something chivalrous and animated in 
the style of the noble Lord when he de- 
scribed the admission of Hebrews into a 
Christian Legislature as taking away the 
last remnant of religious persecution. But 
he begged to say if this were persecution, 
there were many more persecutions still 
remaining. In fact, the world was beset 
with disqualifications, which nature herself 
had imposed. The principle of the noble 
Lord necessarily implied that any British- 
born subject—Hindoo or Mussulman—had 
an equal right of admission with Jews. He 
was glad that hon. Gentlemen admitted 
that consequence of their principle, and 
avowed that their object was to prostrate 
Christianity, so far as it was considered a 
qualification for a legislator. He must say, 
however, he never heard a sentiment in 
which he more cordially agreed than when 
the noble Lord, adverting to the opinion of 
the dispersion of the Jews being penal, said 
he trusted this House would not have the 
presumption—the noble Lord might have 
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|added the wickedness—to attempt to ad- 
minister the judgments of the Almighty, 
| He quite agreed with this, but at the same 
'time he could not disguise from himself 
|that the Jews were dispersed over all the 
nations of the earth; that members even 
of the same family owed allegiance to dif- 
ferent sovereigns, and this must necessarily 
weaken their attachment to the particular 
nation in which for the time they hap- 
pened to be. Before leaving the speech of 
the noble Lord, he must say that the noble 
Lord had undertaken a gigantic task; he 
had seen the fate of a Bill passed in 1752, 
and repealed in 1753, and the noble Lord 
might take warning by that event; for if 
they could find the power to pass this mea- 
sure now, reaction might certainly be ex- 
pected at the proper time, and with the re- 
action something more than the destruc- 
tion of the particular measure which the 
noble Lord now proposed. He was sure 
that many had assented to the admission 
ef Jews into corporations in the belief that 
that was the extreme limit to which a 
Christian Legislature could go. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone) had op- 
posed that measure; but he now, in his new 
character of representative of Oxford, sup- 
ported the present proposal. In the ab- 
sence of the right hon. Gentleman, he 
would only say, that no doubt the right 
hon. Gentleman gave full notice to his 
constituents, during the severe contest 
which he fought, that he intended to 
support the Catholic Relief Bill and the 
Jewish Disabilities Bill—that he intended 
to assert his independence and retract 
his former votes. Yet it was not done 
without a prick of conscience; for the right 
hon. Gentleman said that it was painful to 
part even with the title of exclusive Chris- 
tianity over the portals of the constitution. 
There was an admission that the title of 
Christianity was written over the portals of 
thé constitution. But it had occurred to 
his right hon. Friend, that there was a 
small difficulty about the prayers of the 
House; and his right hon. Friend had said 
that it would be hard upon the Jews to 
join in a Christian service, and still harder 
upon the Christians to be deprived of their 
prayers. Was it, then, a question of prin- 
ciple? His right hon. Friend said, yes; 
but when it came to the pinch, his right 
| hon. Friend then discovered that practically 
it would not operate as such, because 80 
few Jews would ever obtain seats in that 
House; but the principle went to the ad- 


the Jews— 
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mission of Pagans and Hindoos, if not 
Mahommedans, as well as Jews. The 
right hon. Gentleman, however, soon re- 
conciled himself to the little difficulty about 
the prayers; and then digressed into a very 
nice little episode about the Church, giving 
to the House all the tittle-tattle of Oxford, 
which had very little to do with the sub- 
ject under discussion. His right hon. 
Friend succeeded in making it pretty clear 
that he had no very well-defined notions on 
the matter; and that, with his very great 
ability, his greatest ability seemed to be in 
showing that, as Talleyrand used to say, 
language was given to man to conceal his 
thoughts. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Devonport (Mr. Ro- 
milly), had said, that as soon as he saw a 
British subject, he would admit him to 
Parliament; that it was his birth-right, 
though he was born under a law by which 
he was absolutely excluded. All he re- 
quired was, that the individual should be a 
British subject; and though he was a de- 
cided enemy of the Christian faith, the 
hon. and learned Member would admit him 
—he would admit into an assembly which 
was to legislate for a Christian nation a 
man who had rejected the Saviour of man- 
kind, and who, in 1847, had not changed 
one iota of the character of firm adhesion 
to the faith of his fathers. He did not 
mean to say, that in manner and demeanour 
the Jews were not persons very acceptable 
in society, well informed, and temperate 
in the expression of their opinions; but, 
though they were ever so gentlemanly, 
they were not bound by the religious ties 
which united a Christian people; they had 
rejected the Redeemer, and yet they ap- 
plied to be admitted to legislate for a com- 
munity who looked to the Redeemer as 
their salvation. His right hon. Colleague 
had said, that the admission of Jews into 
Parliament would tend to check the pro- 
gress of Christianity abroad as well as at 
home. He entirely concurred in that sen- 
timent, and was satisfied that they could 
not hope to propagate the Christian reli- 
gion so long as they exhibited their own 
indifference to it by consenting to mea- 
sures like the present. He could not help 
alluding briefly to the observations of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the county 
of Buckingham. The ability and lively 
fancy with which he handled every subject, 
always obtained for him a willing audience; 
but upon what ground had the hon. Mem- 
ber put this question? He had said, that 
the Jews were anxious to uphold the eccle- 
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siastical establishments of the countries in 
which they lived, and that they did so in 
China. If, therefore, in China they up- 
held the religion of China, it was argued 
that in England they would uphold Chris- 
tianity. They would not be converted, nor 
let in others to be converted by them; they 
were wholly indifferent as to the religion 
which was held by the country in which 
they happened to live. Were they, then, 
the proper legislators for a Christian coun- 
try? However, the question was much 
larger, for it was admitted the other night 
that Hindoos and Mahommedans, as well 
as Jews, were equally entitled to the privi- 
lege claimed. ‘‘ Let them all in,” it was 
said, *‘ and demolish the institutions of this 
ancient Christian country.’” He thanked 
the House for the indulgence with which 
they had heard him. He did feel it due 
to the high and enlightened constituency 
whom he had the honour to represent, to 
state to the House what their opinion was 
on this subject; he should have shrunk 
from so doing if he had not been urged by 
an imperative sense of duty; for he did not 
hesitate to declare, that from the founda- 
tion of the monarchy to the present day, 
this question was, of all others, the most 
vital. To agree to it would be subversive 
of the interests of this Christian country; 
and he therefore implored the House to 
psuse before it gave its consent to a mea- 
sure, the consequences of which had not 
been duly considered. The hour of victory 
had its pleasures; but the hour of retribu- 
tion would finally come; and the people of 
this country would not submit to any mea- 
sure which left the interests of the State 
to a Legislature which was not wholly or 
professedly Christian. 

The Eart of ARUNDEL and SUR- 
REY was anxious to explain the motives 
which had induced him to support this 
Motion. He agreed with the hon. Member 
for Buckinghamshire, that this question 
could not have been brought forward more 
gracefully and with more propriety than 
by the noble Lord the present Prime Min- 
ister, himself a firm and consistent member 
of the Church, the head of his party, and 
the advocate of the cause of religious tole- 
ration. He was not of age when the dis- 
abilities attaching to the Roman Catholics 
were removed from the Statute-book, and 
therefore he never himself suffered from 
those disabilities; but he could remember 
when his grandfather and father were for- 
bidden to take their proper station in the 
Legislature. He remembered the strong 
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feeling amongst the Catholic body at that | legal enactments. Take Spain, for exam. 
time, and it was therefore not to be won- | ple. He did not profess to speak of that 
dered at if he sympathised with the Jews | country from personal observation, for he 
now that they were labouring under similar | had scarcely touched upon her shores; but 
grievances. But he should not give his | it was generally believed that the clergy of 
vote on account of the sympathy which he | the Church of Spain were in a corrupt state, 
felt for that people. He should give it and that the laity were in no remarkable 
from a higher and a holier motive ; “for he | degree sensible of the obligations of their 
agreed with the hon. Member for Bucking- | moral convictions. He had endeavoured to 
hamshire that this was a religious question | obtain accurate information on the point, and 
—that religion ought to enter into all the | his own conviction was that the higher or- 
habits of life—into every act of human le- | ders of the clergy in Spain were pure and 
gislation. He agreed with the hon. Member | exemplary, and that a sufficient number of 
for Buckinghamshire upon this matter ; | good priests might at all times be procured 
but, agreeing with the principles he had | without difficulty to recruit the ranks of 
ex xpressed, adi in the conclusion at which | the hierarchy; but he feared that so far as 
he had arrived, he differed from the hon. | the lower portion of the clergy were con- 
Gentleman in the mode of arriving at | cerned, there was but too much truth in 
them. The hon. Gentleman advocated the | the assertion, He attributed it to the fact 
cause of the Jews upon some peculiar | that the Church of Spain had been fenced 
claim which he said they had on the Chris- | round by legal enactments. She had been 
tians; while he advocated it on the general | habituated to luxury and pomp, and her 

principle of religious freedom, This might | priests had to some extent degenerated. 
appear strange and inconsistent in him as | If all legal restrictions were swept away, 
a Roman Catholic, and he might be sus- | heresy, no doubt, would rush in and cover 
pected of insincerity in saying so. It was for a time large tracts of the country; but 
true that in many nations the Roman Ca- | the priests would soon perceive that purity 
tholic church had been fenced round with | of conduct and good example were neces- 
legal restrictions and enactments; but he | sary on their part to induce the people to 
maintained that the will which was be- | approach to them with reverence and affee- 
stowed by God on man was not to be bound | tion for the doctrines and dogmas of the 
by such enactments, and limited by such| Church. Good men would flock around 
restrictions. Different opinions had from | | them, captivated by the sanctity of their 
time to time prevailed in the Catholic | lives, by their pure conduct and high de- 

Church upon temporal questions—opinions | meanour, and they would listen freely to 
not at all connected with the fate of that | the enunciation of heavenly truths from 
Chureh. For centuries it was a general | their lips, and yield obedience to their di- 
opinion that the Pope had a right to be-| vine authority. Extend the case through- 
stow the kingdoms of the earth. That be-| out the world, and the same resu!ts would 
lief had died away. For many more cen-| follow. The number of nominal Catholics 
turies the belief was entertained that it | would be less, but that of zealous Chris- 
was necessary to institute legal enactments | tians would be greater. Heretics, and the 
for the protection of religion. He regarded | whole army of those who had strayed away 
with scorn the idea that there was ground | from the one fold, would come back to the 
for the slightest doubt of the security of | true Church, to yield obedience to her man- 
the Christian faith. THe did not do so from | date, and to declare their allegiance to her 

any reference to human theories, but sim-| authority. The song of jubilation would 
ply because they were told, upon historical | then resound throughout the universe, and 
authority, that the gates of hell were never | the nations of the earth would join in the 
to prevail against the Church of God. But | seraphic hymn— 

while he regarded with scorn the idea of ‘* Gloria in excelsis Deo, et in terra pax, homi- 
danger to the spiritual interests of the nibus bonw voluntatis.” 

Church, he knew that it had been ordained Mr. A. J. HOPE held that there were 
that the Church of Christ was to suffer. It} suspicious facts connected with Judaism. 
had been prophesied that she was to suffer, | There was no such pre-eminence in the 
as well as that the Jews were to be scat- | character of the Jews as to entitle them to 
tered over the face of the earth. He might | a relaxation of the terms of the oath, or an 
instance a foreign country to prove the po- | abolition of what the noble Lord was 
sition he was prepared to maintain, namely, pleased to call the ‘‘ fag-end of a declara- 
that the Church did, in fact, suffer from | tion.’’ Seeing, then, that the Jewish na- 
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tion was in fact a religious order, which | did not believe that the hon. Member for 
had outspread the bounds of England, | | | Buckinghamshire was present during the 
which recruited itself in every country, and delivery of part of that speech; but he must 
was more subject to self-interest than any | say, that that hon. Gentleman entirely mis- 
other order in the world, they would not be | stated the argument of the noble Lord. 





fulfilling their duty to their fellow-subjects, | 
to the Jews themselves, or to the consti- | 
tution, if they did not watch and ascer- | 


| What the noble Lord said was this, that 
‘he would not be actuated, in considering 
| the claims of the Jews, by the supposition 


tain, if possible, what were the objects of that they were under the judgment of the 


the Jewish society, before the House con- 
ceded to them those privileges which were 


claimed for them on the ground of religious | 
If Judaism were so much bet- | 


toleration. 
ter than Christianity, had they endeavoured 
to impart to their Christian fellow-subjects 


those more excellent things which they | 


must believe they possessed? Their de- 
sire and hope were for territorial power and 
dominion in that eastern land which they 
still regarded as their birthright. Every 


Sabbath-day they prayed for their restora- | 
tion to the land of their fathers; and the | 
sentiment that formed the common bond of , 
union between the Jews of England, Ame- | 


rica, and Sweden, was, that they were the 


rightful territorial possessors of the soil of | 


Palestine. The seven words of the decla- | 
ration which it was proposed to repeal, were 
something worth fighting for. “They might 
not have, ; indeed, the strength of a shadow 


to save a lost soul; but they were at all | 
events better than a negation of belief, and | 


he should object to any concession to the 
Jews of our present vantage ground, small 
as it might be. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that a con- | 


siderable number of his constituents had 


petitioned the House strongly against the , 


proposed measure; and he considered that 
the circumstances of the debate had ren- 


dered it necessary for him to state his | 


reasons for opposing the Ministerial pro- 
position. This was the more necessary 


after the speech of the hon. Gentleman | 


the Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Dis- 
raeli), with whom he generally agreed, 
and from whom he found it painful on the | 
present occasion to differ. That hon. Gen- 
tleman, however, was not content with 
claiming for the Jewish people the privi- 
lege of an entrance into that Ilouse; but 
he turned on those who opposed the claim, 
and accused them of being actuated by a 
superstitious feeling—nay, by the darkest 
superstition of the middle ages. The hon. 
Member assumed that he was justified in 
preferring that charge, from what fell from 
the noble Lord the Member for Bath, in 
the very able speech which the noble Lord 
delivered in ‘opposition to the Motion. He 


| Almighty for having been guilty of the 
'erucifixion of our Saviour; and the noble 
Lord stated that many doubted as to whe- 
ther the Jews of England were lineally 
descended from the identical Jews who 
committed that great crime, and entailed 
the consequences upon themselves and their 
children ; but the noble Lord, after advert- 
ing to these doubts and differences of opin- 
ion among others, distinctly stated, that 
these doubts did not in his opinion operate 
in the least upon the consideration of the 
question. The hon. Member for Buck- 
inghamshire assumed that the Jewish 
people had not been dispersed by any 
Divine judgment; and then saddled this 
assumption upon the noble Member for 
Bath, who never entertained it. He (Mr. 
Newdegate) would not offer an opinion upon 
the point; he did not wish to pronounce 
| judgment as to whether the Jewish people 
were the objects of the Divine wrath; but 
of this he was certain, that the Jews pro- 
fessed to believe in the prophecies—that 
they claimed those that were in their favour, 
| but rejected those prophecies which testified 
to the judgments that were to overtake that 
people. Much had been said, and justly 
said, about the ability, and intelligence, 
and learning of many of the Jewish peo- 
ple ; and the hon. Member for Bucking- 
hamshire had told the House that to that 
| people we were indebted for much of the 
Divine revelation which we enjoyed. Still 
it required to be borne in mind that that 
{was the very people who rejected most 
|obstinately the truths which formed the 
foundation of the Christian belief, and 
| upon which the British Parliament pro- 
| fessed to found its legislation; and it was 
|for this reason that he felt it to be his 
duty to vote against the proposition, be- 
cause the argument for the admission of 
every infidel, ay, of every atheist, was 
irresistible, if admission was to be given to 
| those who, like the Jews, openly—with the 
best means of information, with the fullest 
knowledge—most obstinately, and by pro- 
fession, rejected the Christian religion. 
The noble Lord (Lord Arundel and Surrey) 
was prepared to abrogate the Christian 
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character of the House, and to allow its 
religious or infidel character to rest on this 
—the majority of the nation is Christian, 
and the probability is that the majority of 
Members in the Legislature will continue 
to be Christian too. For this, however, 
the noble Lord could give no satisfactory 
security: this was leaving the Christian 
character of the House to rest upon an 
accident. The noble Lord seemed also 
to dispute the existence of the unity be- 
tween the Church and the State. He 
seemed to think that the connexion be- 
tween the two was only an accident, and 
that its continuance depended upon the 
religious opinion of the majority of the 
population; and so it did, and so did the 
rest of the constitution, and of the Crown, 
depend upon the loyalty of the people; 
but these were not left to the chapter 
of accidents. His own opinion was, that 
hitherto the unity of the Church and the 
State were complete; and a more sure 
foundation for it stood as a fundamental 
axiom of the constitution, and involved 
the title to the throne. The right hon. 


Gentleman the Member for Oxford Univer- 
sity (Mr. Gladstone), in a speech which 
would surprise many persons more than it 
surprised him, disputed the proposition of 
Dr. Arnold, that the Church and the State 


were in unity. He would give another 
authority in confirmation of Dr. Arnold’s, 
which, perhaps, the right hon. Gentleman 
would not dispute—that of Richard Hooker, 
author of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Po- 
lity. He was born at Heavitree, near Exe- 
ter, in 1553, and died rector of Bishops- 
bourne, in Kent, in 1600, of whose writings 
Pope Clement VIII. said— 


“* This man indeed deserves the name of an au- 
thor ; his books will get reverence by age, for 
there is in them such seeds of eternity that they 
shall continue till the last fire shall devour all 
learning.” 


Hooker, in book 8, c. 1, h. 5, upon this 
subject, namely, Church and State one 
Commonwealth, said— 


“The Church and the Commonwealth are 
names which import things really different ; but 
those things are accidents, and such accidents as 
may and should always dwell lovingly together in 
one subject.” (B. 8, ec. 3, h. 6): “In a free 
Christian state or kingdom, one and the self- 
same people are the church and the common- 
wealth.” 


Burke, too, no ecclesiastic like Hooker, 
but a statesman, wrote as follows, name- 
ly:— 
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“ An alliance between Church and State ina 
commonwealth, is, in my opinion, an idle and fan- 
ciful speculation—an alliance between two things 
that are in their nature distinct and independent, 
such as between two sovereign states. But ina 
Christian commonwealth the Church and State 
are one and the same thing. The Church has 
always been divided into two parts—the clergy 
and the laity; of which the laity is as much an 
essential and integral part, and has as much its 
duties and privileges, as the clerical member, and 
in the rule, order, and government of the Church 
has its share.” 


The noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment seemed to say, what did it matter 
that they claimed to be a Christian Parlia- 
ment? and the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Devonport brought the ques- 
tion nearly to this—what’s in a name? 
What! did not they profess to be Chris- 
tians in that House? and, as such, did 
they not look for those blessings which, 
if they were Christians, they believed were 
the heritage only of those who through 
good report and evil report clave to the 
name of Christ as their Master and Re- 
deemer? And yet the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Oxford 
(Mr. Gladstone) said it mattered not whe- 
ther they maintained their Christian pro- 
fession as a body politic or not; for they 
were just as likely to call down a judg- 
ment upon them for the exclusion of the 
Jews, as for maintaining what was called 
the Christian character of this House. He 
(Mr. Newdegate) did not wish to enter 
into the question of judgments; but he 
thought that if every man’s salvation de- 
pended upon his Christianity and his pro- 
fession of it, the profession of Christianity 
or its rejection by a nation could scarcely 
be a matter of indifference. Had it been 
known that the right hon. Gentleman en- 
tertained such sentiments as he had ex- 
pressed on the subject of the Jews, when 
he offered himself as a candidate for the 
representation of Oxford University, he 
(Mr. Newdegate) was certain that he never 
would have been returned for that eminent 
seat of learning. He had entertained 
doubts as to the part which the right hon. 
Gentleman was likely to take on many 
points connected with the Church, and had 
warned his friends to expect that the two 
representatives for Oxford University would 
be found opposing each other on questions 
involving the vital interests of the Church, 
if the right hon. Gentleman was returned 
as the Colleague of the hon. Baronet 
who had so long and so honourably repre- 
sented the University; but this he (Mr. 
Newdegate) had not expected, namely, 
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that when a question arose such as this 
which involved the Christianity of the re- 
presentative assembly of this hitherto 
’ Christian country, that the right hon. 
Gentleman would vote against its Chris- 
tianity as a body politic. The right hon. 
Gentleman told the House that he saw 
great difficulty and danger impending over 
the Church, and danger even to the per- 
petuation of the religious service in which 
the House engaged previous to commen- 
cing business; but he voted and spoke in 
favour of incurring this danger. True, 
the opponents of the measure had the 
right hon. Gentleman’s hopes, nay, even 
his prayers; but not his advocacy or 
his vote. He expressed a hope that 
the House would remain a Christian assem- 
bly, and he prayed that Parliament and 
Ministers would pay due regard to the in- 
terests of the Church; and still he declared 
it to be his intention to vote for a mea- 
sure that directly tended to bring about 
the calamities he pretended to deprecate. 
The House had heard from that right hon. 
Gentleman of a petition from a dignitary of 
the Church, praying that the first step in 
the course now proposed might be the 
separation of the Church from the State; 
and a desire of that kind was growing 
very strong among the clergy; and could 
it be a matter for surprise? When they 
saw the First Minister, for the sake of 
doing an act of liberality to a very small 
minority, cast off religion as the char- 
acteristic of the Legislature, would not 
many a man, who never before thought of 
so doing, seek to withdraw the Church 
from the immediate influence of the State, 
when the State set about repudiating reli- 
gion? But what would be the conse- 
quence of that ? Would the powers of the 
Church when separated from those of the 
State not stand in the independent, and 
very likely antagonistic, position of two 
separate nations or kingdoms, and yet 
within one community? Yet, for all this, 
the right hon. Gentleman would vote for 
this measure, and seemed to say, ‘* You 
seek to retain the title of Christian for the 
State; I think you will be beaten upon 
it, and so I will vote against it at once.” 
Why, good Heavens! if this was to be the 
conduct of those who professed to be lead- 
ers—if they were to proclaim themselves, 
like Falstaff, tired after fighting three 
hours by the clock—what measures might 
not pass that House? Hitherto the-laws 
had been passed by a Legislature avowedly 
Christian, and under the authority of a 
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Queen, who, thank God! must be a Chris- 
tian, and a member of the Church of Eng- 
land. Christianity had hitherto been the 
foundation of the law’s authority; but if we 
removed this character from the laws, we 
could not claim from the people the same 
reverence for them as before. Obedience 
to the law would come to be a question 
simply of might, not of right. In France 
the connexion with the Church was re- 
pudiated in 1830; and in 1831 Judaism 
was endowed, and the Jews were admitted 
to seats in the Legislature; but was there 
such security in that country for the ex- 
isting order of things that the House de- 
sired to imitate the course adopted there ? 
The Roman Catholic Church in France 
was deserting the Government that had 
cast it off, were abandoning the Gallican 
system, and adopting the Ultramontane 
system of entire dependence upon the See 
of Rome; and in this country, if there 
should be induced a desire for the separa- 
tion of Church and State, the effect upon 
the Church would be that, shrinking from 
contact with the State, she would follow 
those of her members who had gone over 
to Rome—a prospect which, perhaps, made 
the Roman Catholic Gentlemen support 
this measure so anxiously. He did not 
blame them; they sought the advance- 
ment of their own creed. In the eyes 
of the Church of Rome, the Protestant 
was no better than the Jew: to her all 
heretics were alike. Why should Roman 
Catholics oppose the fusion of different 
classes of believers, whom they believed 
were all alike condemned ? They, the Ro- 
man Catholics, were alone, of all Christians, 
in his opinion, consistent in voting for this 
measure; for they despised the Christianity 
which the State professed, and hoped by 
aiding in its destruction to give scope and 
opportunity for establishing their own creed 
upon its ruins. The time selected for pro- 
ducing this measure might be accidental; 
but it would have been far fairer to have 
brought it forward before the general elec- 
tion. The noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
had an unhappy fancy about progress, and 
had gazed upon it until it had turned him 
giddy. Of all the bitter fruit sprung from 
the disastrous seed the noble Lord had 
sown, the effect of this measure was likely 
to be the bitterest. From the affirmation or 
the abnegation of great principles, deep 
and lasting feelings originated; and the 
feeling likely to originate from the adop- 
tion of this measure, would be fertile in 
discontent and future changes, and would 
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prove salutary neither to the interests of 
Christianity nor the safety of the State. 
Viscount MORPETH: I wish to say 
a few words—and they shall be a very 
few words—upon the question now before 
the House. I do not wish to enter upon 
the general and obvious grounds upon 
which that question is based, or upon its 
merits in a constitutional point of view. 
On that head I found the speech of my 
noble Friend, who opened this debate, 
who is at once the leader of the Go- 
vernment and the introducer of this 
Motion, quite sufficient, and to my judg- 
ment perfectly conclusive. And I my also 
add that I am quite content with the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone), who aca- 
demically represents me the newly elected 
right hon. Member for the University of 
Oxford; though he certainly did not serve 
me with that notice of his intention to vote 
for the Jews, which the hon. and learned 
Member for the other University (Mr. Law) 
thinks he ought to have served upon his 
constituents. With respect to the consti- 
tutional and political view of the question, 
it is sufficient for me, upon this head, 
to say that I adopt in the very fullest and 
widest sense the principle—that when the 
State requires from any class of its citi- 
zens the performance of the duties and 


the payment of the imposts which the 
fact of their being citizens entails and im- 
poses, then no differences of religious creed 
or worship, which do not in themselves 
lead to practices either illegal or hurtful to 
the community at large, should operate 
as an exclusion from any civil rights, dig- 


nities, or enjoyments. The other Member 
for the University of Oxford talks, in- 
deed, of Hindoos and of Parsees. The 
Motion and the proposed Bill, if the House 
should be pleased to accede to the Motion 
of my noble Friend, only contemplate the 
relief of Jewish disabilities; he, which I 
think is the part of a statesman, only deals 
with practical and tangible exigencies; but 
I must say, for myself individually, that I 
shrink from no length to which the prin- 
ciple of equality before the law carries us; 
and I will not be deterred from following 
that principle consistently by the fear of 
any such very probable and natural results 
as a large incursion of Parsee or Hindoo 
candidates, and their acceptance by British 
constituencies. But I wish, on this ocea- 
sion, to offer one or two remarks upon 
what may be more especially considered 
the religious view of the question. I con- 
fess that it is a view which, on ordinary 
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occasions, I should be very loth to intro. 
duce into public discussions and upon the 
arena of debate; but in this instance I do 
feel that the objections founded upon re- 
ligious views, are those which constitute, 
and which constitnte alone, the motives 
for the opposition which is offered both in 
this House and in the country to this mea- 
sure. I did not want even the testimony 
of this debate to prove to me that there is 
no personal ill-will towards Gentlemen who 
profess the Jewish religion: every one has 
spoken of them with terms of deserved 
kindness and respect; and certainly those 
who oppose them do not relish the plea- 
sure, though they may feel the duty, of 
the moderate persecution which they may 
think themselves still called upon to ad- 
minister. I say, then, that I think the 
opposition that is offered partakes in no 
degree of a personal character, founded 
upon the conduct or the bearing of the 
Jews. I feel, moreover, disposed to offer 
one or two remarks upon the part of the 
subject which I have indicated; because I 
know that some of those who are induced 
by their convictions of what is required by 
liberal policy, by charitable and Christian 
feeling, by the principle of equality before 
the law, to support the emancipation of the 
Jews, may yet find in their quiet and ear- 
nest homes much doubt and misgiving 
upon this question of complete emancipa- 
tion. Now, upon this part of the subject 
there is no one that I would sooner follow 
than my noble Friend the Member for 
Bath (Lord Ashley) because no one can be 
more convinced than I am both of the sin- 
cerity and the warmth of his religious opin- 
ions. Those who have followed him, I 
think, have amply vindicated my noble 
Friend who moved this resolution from a 
misrepresentation which I am sure the 
noble Lord unintentionally cast upon him 
—but still it pervaded a great part of his 
speech—when he represented my noble 
Friend as contending that religion had 
nothing to do with politics. Now, I un- 
derstood my noble Friend distinctly to 
lay down that the province of religion was 
not apart from politics, but that it ought to 
influence, inform, and pervade all that we 
are about, and all that we do. My noble 
Friend did say that he did not think the 
essential Christianity of this House con- 
sists in, or is made secure by, the form of 
oath which we take at the table; and he 
did not think it will be impaired by the 
admission of a few Jewish gentlemen to 
Parliament. It would be strange, indeed, 
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that if the first Christians did not think 
themselves contaminated by being mem- 
bers of Ceesar’s household, we should think 
our religion endangered by a few Jewish 
gentlemen taking their seats amongst us. 
Then with respect to the Legislature of 
France, my noble Friend alluded to the 
circumstance of several Jews having been 
admitted to that Legislature; and the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Warwickshire, 
who has just sat down, called the atten- 
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tion of the House to the condition of | 


France, and asked whether the religious 
condition of France could be considered 
satisfactory ? Now, I believe I am right 
in saying, and that I can be borne out in 
the assertion, that there is more vital re- 
ligion at present in France, both in the 
Protestant and Catholie sections, than has 
before been known. I believe this to be 
the case. I do not of course only allude 
to the godless period of the Revolution, 
but also to the long previous period of the 
Most Christian kings. I do not think much 
blame can be imputed to the Church of 
France, which I believe enjoys increasing 
power over the people; but which Church 
my hon. Friend the Member for Warwick- 
shire has reproached for having deserted 
the State, which he added had cast it off. 
But it is with the religious bearings of the 


I feel the 


question that we have to deal. 

force of that great Christian canon which 
5 . . 

has been more than once quoted in this 


debate. I mean, of course, the rule that 
we should do as we would be done by, and 
which embodies the spirit of the whole 
Christian religion. | That canon would be 
conclusive, as it appears to me, as to the 
way in which this question should be de- 
cided, unless there were some counteract- 
ing circumstances or some positive pre- 
cept that could be adduced on the other 
side. Now, as far as I see, the posi- 
tive letter of the sacred writing points 
in the same direction; as the spirit, unless 
it is qualified or overruled by some such 
precept, unquestionably does. For it seems 
to me pointedly and expressly laid down 
in the sacred Scriptures, that kindness 
and respect towards the ancient and pe- 
culiar people are acceptable to our com- 
mon Father; and that neglect and oppres- 
sion of them are displeasing to him. 
“Blessing is for them that bless, and 
cursing is for them that curse.”’ It may 
be said that this was at a time when they 
were a favoured and an accepted nation; 
but, so far from this being a necessary in- 
gredient in the favour enjoined upon other 
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communities and nations to be shown with 
respect to them, the prophet, when he de- 
nounces special curses against Jerusalem, 
and when he says, ‘‘ Wo to the bloody 
city !’’ and goes on in magnificent strains 
to describe their utter guilt and abandon- 
ment, immediately turns round to the other 
surrounding nations and says, ‘‘ Because 
thou spakest against the land of Israel when 
it was desolate, and the house of Judah 
when they went into captivity; therefore 
will I stretch out my hand upon thee.” 
And then he goes on to utter the well- 
known and punctually fulfilled predictions 
against Moab, Ammon, and Edom. The 
hon. Member for Buckingham delivered 
many sentiments in his speech which came 
from him most gracefully and boldly; but, 
nevertheless, I could not concur in what 
he laid down as to the general identity be- 
tween Jews and Christians, though I cer- 
tainly feel that the more I considered that 
people as a monument of the special inter- 
position and retributive dealings of Heaven, 
the more I should be led to treat them with 
kindness, respect, and tenderness, just in 
accordance with the classical principle, 
that when the tree is struck with light- 
ning the bare old trunk is made sacred by 
the very stroke which rent it. I am 
glad that no credence was given in the de- 
bate to the notion that the proceedings, 
motions, or measures of Parliament could 
modify or contravene the preordained de- 
erees of Providence ; it being manifest 
that there would be no end to the evil and 
mischief that would oceur if we took it 
upon ourselves to interpret the prophecy, 
instead of humbly obeying the precepts. 
Something has been said about the Jews 
being a separate nation; and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Maidstone has contended, that 
Jews were not fit persons to be admitted 
to Parliament, because they claimed to be 
the joint heirs of Palestine. Now I con- 
fess it seems to me, that the question whe- 
ther a person would make a fit representa- 
tive of a particular constituency—whether 
his time, or labour, or attention could be 
devoted to their affairs, is a question exelu- 
sively for the consideration of the constit- 
uency. No doubt there are many persons 
in the House far more disqualified fully and 
faithfully to represent a constituency than 
members of a race of men who are pecu- 
liarly conversant with public affairs, with 
all financial questions, and who reside for 
the most part in the very heart of the me- 
tropolis. I do not think that Mr. Roths- 
child would be an unfit representative for 
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the city of London, from his attention being 
too exclusively directed towards the land 
of Palestine and the Jewish Sanhedrim. 
I do not think I need sympathise with the 
condition of those 28,000,000 whom the 
hon. Member for Cambridge represented 
as being hardly used by having a Jewish 
Member elected to a seat in this House. 
Those 28,000,000 are quite enough in 
number to console themselves. I do not 
think that any particular Member need be 
much grieved at the prospect of being 
superseded by a Jewish representative. I 
will not touch on the fact that Jews are 
already jurors, sheriffs, aldermen, and ma- 
gistrates. It is not because there is so 
little to add that I am ready to vote for 
this Motion. If the Jews had nothing, I 
should be prepared to give them every- 
thing. There is only one more point of view 
in which I wish to put the question. We fre- 
quently see better the effect of our own con- 
duct and the bearing of our own policy by 
somewhat changing our position, and con- 
sidering what we think others ought to do 
in circumstances somewhat similar. I do not 
mean what we should do if we were Jews, 
and Jews were Christians, because that s 
sufficiently obvious; but my mind has been 
directed to this turn of thought by what 
I have read in a late despatch of the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, and 
which I have no doubt may also be found 
in the despatches of Lord Aberdeen and 
his predecessors in office, namely, the 
earnest and deliberate advice tendered to 
the Sultan of Turkey, to put all classes 
of his subjects, Mussulmans, Christians, 
Turks, and Rayahs, upon the same footing 
with respect to all civil rights and privi- 
leges. I have no doubt that the same ad- 
vice has been tendered to him by the King 
of the French, and by his Most Christian 
predecessors. I think it most admirable 
advice for the Christian Powers to tender 
to their Mahometan Ally, and that it can 
be tendered by the King of the French 
with perfect consistency. But I own that 
if we should persist in enforcing exclusion 
against the Jews, by refusing to adopt the 
Motion before the House, we should give 
the Sultan very legitimate grounds for 
turning round and saying, “‘ I have large 
and powerful classes of men under my au- 
thority, of different races, and professing 
creeds different from the established reli- 
gion of my empire; I have turbulent Al- 
banians, who are frequently in revolt ; 
Greeks, notorious for their traitorous cor- 
respondence with their co-religionists of 
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other countries; and Maronites, who are 
constantly disturbing the repose of Mount 
Lebanon; but I am given to understand 
that you who tender this advice have a 
race of men living in the midst of you, 
singularly remarkable for their peaceable 
and orderly conduct, distinguished by their 
loyalty, and no less distinguished by their 
charity ; eminently conversant with the 
conduct of public business, and who have 
made large contributions to the national 
wealth; and yet these persons, so peace- 
able, so orderly, so loyal, so charitable, so 
rich, are those whom you continue syste- 
matically to exclude from all share in the 
national representation, and whom you de- 
bar from those incitements toand rewards of 
industry which are common to every other 
class of the community.’’ I will only hope 
that if we do so address the Sultan he 
may not reproach us for having no right 
to offer him lessons on liberty and tolera- 
tion. I trust that we may continue to 
promulgate the maxims of liberty and 
toleration to all the nations of the world, 
and that we may leave them no ground for 
turning round upon us and saying, ‘‘ Go 
and do thou likewise.’’ 

Viscount DRUMLANRIG said, the 
remarks he should make upon this ques- 
tion would be short. He should be sorry, 
standing there for the first time, to ex- 
press an opinion that the union of Church 
and State was an utter absurdity; but he 
thought it must become something like it 
if the House assented to the proposition 
now before it. The admission of the Jews 
to Parliament was totally opposed to the 
Christianity of our country and of its Par- 
liament. If that House should disregard 
the promise, ‘‘ Whosoever confesseth me, 
him will I confess before my Father who is 
in heaven,’’—if that House should decide 
that it was a matter of no importance whe- 
ther they should accept or reject the name 
of Christ—if they should hold that such a 
fact as their being Jews or Christians, 
should have no influence on their thoughts 
or actions—then he should most decidedly 
state that this was no longer a question of 
conscience, but one of mere expediency; 
but that for the sake of consistency the 
word Christian should no longer be as- 
sumed by the nation, or by that House as 
its representative. He saw nothing tri- 
fling—nothing but what was to be deeply 
deplored in such a prospect; and, without 
knowing whether the House was disposed 
to accept the measure or to reject it, he 
declared that if his were the only dissent- 
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ing voice in the whole country, it should 
be recorded against the Motion. He denied, 
in the most emphatic manner, that in say- 
ing this he was actuated by any feeling of 
hatred or intolerance towards the Jews as 
a people or as individuals. He was as 
ready to bow to the word toleration as any 
person; but he knew that the word tolera- 
tion, like the fairest being of the creation, 
might be employed for the unworthiest 
purposes. He did not, therefore, oppose 
this Motion from intolerance towards Ju- 
daism, but from deep love to Christianity. 
The House was called upon to decide whe- 
ther it should henceforth consist of those 
only who believed in the Saviour, or whe- 
ther it should consist also of those who 
decreed him to be a liar and an impostor. 
He trusted that on such a question they 
would not long deliberate, but that they 
would long continue, as they had ever been, 
a Christian Parliament. 

Sm HARRY VERNEY repudiated the 
accusation, that Members voting for the 
proposed measure manifested thereby an 
indifference to Christianity. As regarded 
himself, and he believed many Gentlemen 
sitting near him, he desired earnestly that 
his conduct should be regulated by the dic- 
tates of the religion of Christ; and he must 
say, that after much consideration he had 
arrived at the undoubting conclusion that 
they demanded his assent to this measure. 
He maintained that such disabilities as 
those now affecting the Jews did amount 
to oppression, to be justified only by a 
necessity arising from the dangerous char- 
acter of their tenets or conduct, and that 
in their case no such necessity existed. The 
Legislature ought to be the exponent of the 
nation, in consideration of which he could 
receive as a Member of Parliament a 
British Jew, or even a naturalised Hindoo, 
if such a man should come and reside in 
this country, and by his conduct and quali- 
fications obtain the favour of a British con- 
stituency. He should view such a man, one 
of the 120 or 130 millions of our Indian fel- 
low-subjects, as a witness to the wisdom 
and justice of our rule, informing us better 
than any Englishman could inform us, 
what were the wants and necessities of the 
natives of the most wonderful empire ever 
confided by Providence to the people of 
another nation. Such an individual would 
obtain an impression of the charitable and 
comprehensive spirit of our religion that 
must attract him towards it. The noble 
Member for the West Riding had pointed 
out that to such a length this principle 
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would carry us; and he did not shrink 
from concurring with the noble Lord in ad- 
hering to it. The country was not less a 
Christian country because some 30,000 
or 40,000 Jews lived amongst us, nor would 
the Legislature be less a Christian Legis- 
lature if two or three persons not profes- 
sing Christianity were admitted to it. 
Members had been repeatedly warned 
during this debate that the constituen- 
cies were hostile to the measure, and would 
severely visit those who support it. Such 
threats ought not to be addressed to the 
House. He reminded them of the remark 
| that fell from the right hon. Member for 
Oxford University that it was our duty to 
adopt the course which we believe to be 
right without being too much affected by 
opinions prevailing out of doors. He had 
a very great respect for public opinion, be- 
cause he believed that in the long run it 
was generally right. He knew no less 
fallible human tribunal; and he believed 
that the time would soon arrive when the 
public, especially that portion of it the 
most guided by Christian principles, would 
concur in the opinion that the adoption of 
this measure was both just and right. 

Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND hoped the 
House would excuse him if he ventured to 
offer a few observations upon this occasion, 
although he was not presumptuous enough 
to suppose he could place the question in a 
new point of view. Before proceeding fur- 
ther, however, he must take the liberty of 
denying the motive—as far as any one 
could deny a motive—attributed to the op- 
ponents of the proposition before the House 
by the hon. Member for Buckinghamshire, 
for he could sincerely disclaim being ac- 
tuated by old prejudices or any unworthy 
prejudices towards the Jews. Many per- 
sons who heard him knew that he was not 
saying what was untrue, though private 
reasons induced him not to state more; 
but he might add, that few Members of 
that House had taken more pains than he 
had to become acquainted with the Jews, 
not only in this country, nor in one condi- 
tion, but in every country of the world; 
and he could declare that so far from being 
actuated by hostility to them, he admired 
Sidonia almost as much as the eloquent 
Member for Buckinghamshire himself. But 
in considering this question, it was neces- 
sary to take heed of the spirit which was 
abroad. When he remembered the peti- 
tion of Archdeacon Wilberforee—the peti- 
tions for the abolition of pramunire— 
when, too, he had heard a Cabinet Min- 
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ister declare that he was prepared to go to 
the full length to which the principle in- 
volved in the proposed measure could be 
carried, he could not help thinking that the 
hon. Baronet (Sir T. Acland) who closed the 
debate last night hit the right nail on the 
head when he said that the intense interest 
which the discussion of this question ex- 
cited did not regard the Jews, but the Es- 
tablished Church. ‘‘ This question,’’ it 
was said, ‘‘ must be earried.’”’ No matter 
what the division might be to-night; sooner 
or later the question must be carried. The 
hon. Member for Oldham said truly enough, 
that if they refused the Jews this measure, 
they should throw back Baron Rothschild on 
the constituency of London, who would re- 
turn him again, and thus the contest which 
occurred in Wilkes’s case would be revived. 
That was undoubtedly true. The unhappy 
electors of London could not a few months 
ago find one Christian to represent them. 
Doubtless they were in that unfortunate 
position still, unless a vast influx of Chris- 
tianity had poured in upon them since that 
period, of which, however, he had not 
heard. The noble Lord told the House 
last night how very different was the treat- 
ment which the Jews now received from 
the citizens of London from that to which 
they were subjected many years back 


Perhaps it was more in appearance than 


in reality. In former times they extracted 
gold from the Jews by means of the thumb- 
screw; now they extracted it in a more 
tender but not less efficacious manner— 
by means of a contested election. He 
agreed with the noble Lord that there was 
no law against the introduction of Jews 
into the Legislature; neither was there any 
law against the introduction of Turks or 
women. They heard of many lectures 
about the rights of women; and not a few 
persons maintained that they were equal to 
men in all capacities. Who knew but 
they might have a Mary Wolstonecraft 
to adorn the benches of that House? The 
reason why there was no law to prevent 
the admission of Jews or other unbelievers 
into Parliament was, because in ancient 


times the Church and State were one. | 
Whenever any hostility was displayed to-| 
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Church of England Legislature, but still it 
was Protestant. After that they admitted 
the Roman Catholics, and the Legislature 
was no longer Protestant, but still it was 
Christian. He asserted that this was not 
now a Church of England House of Com- 
mons. Hon. Members all had their own 
private opinions. The hon. Member for 
the University of Oxford (Sir R. Inglis) 
had his private opinions, and other hon, 
Gentlemen had theirs; but in that House 
they all had one common mouth-piece 
and organ. As a private gentleman, the 
Speaker had, of course, his own opinions; 
but as Speaker he could not have any, 
Indeed it appeared to him (Mr. Drum- 
mond) that the Speaker was much in the 
same position as a lady who was asked by 
counsel what her age was, and who replied, 
‘“« No particular age; the same age as other 
people.’’ He conceived that if Her Ma- 
jesty were to summon the Speaker to the 
House of Lords, and to ask what was his 
religious creed, the right hon. Gentleman 
must answer—not as a private individual, 
but as the mouth-piece of the House— 
‘* No particular creed, but the same creed 
as the rest.” It had been said that the 
adoption by that House of the noble Lord’s 
Motion would complete the triumph of 
Liberalism—that it would remove the last 
remnant of bigotry from the Statute-book. 
Yes, it would be the triumph of Liberalism; 
but what was Liberalism ? The antagonist 
and the opponent of religion. Religion 
was the principle which taught man to 
reverence God; while Liberalism was that 
which set him free from all obligatian to 
God. Liberalism left a man at liberty to 
make, from his imagination, his own God, 
and taught him to despise the dogmata of 
the Church. Liberalism taught a man to 
deny what the Chureh told him—that 
everything that was called God, but the 
God Incarnate, was a false god. Liberalism 
| was just egotism; it led every man to seek 
| his own interest, and that of no other per- 
son. That was the religion of France. 
| This country had gone a long way in the 
| same direction. It had been made a mat- 
ter of boast that there were no longer par- 
ties in this country. So much the worse. 





wards the Church before the Reformation, | There was much that was ennobling in a 


the civil power crushed it at once. After 
the Reformation, King Henry VIII. knock- 
ed down Papists on one hand, and Noncon- 
formists on the other; but still the Parlia- 
ment was of the faith of the Established 
Chureh. After that the Nonconformists 
were let in, and Parliament ceased to be a 


party; but they were now divided into lit- 
tle miserable factions, which could only 
pretend to a mockery of the noble party 
warfare of old. There was no man who 
dared take the lead, because no man knew 
where he was to lead to. The French Re- 





volution was the triumph of Liberalism. 
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The Literals, because they had been ty- 
rannized over by their King, rose up and 
destroyed him; and because they had been 
duped by priestcraft, they were not content 
till they had struck down the priesthood 
itself. He agreed with the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell), that nothing was so con- 
temptible as to pretend to take interpreta- 
tions of prophecy as a guide in politics; 
but there was such a thing as national 
apostacy mentioned in Scripture, and every 
man ought to consider how far his opinions 
and his conduct were calculated to lead to 
such a result. He also agreed in opinion 
with the noble Lord, that the fag-end of 
an oath was not the means by which to se- 
eure religious principle. The only mode 
in which they could secure a really Chris- 
tian Legislature was, to require certificates 
from the clergy that the candidates were 
partakers of the sacraments, and were in 
connexion with the Church. He main- 
tained that the clergy were alone the com- 
petent judges of the Christianity of every 
member of their flocks. He might say, 
however, that this country was yet Chris- 
tian; but if this measure passed, and Jews 
were admitted into Parliament, that could 
be said no longer. It would be gross hy- 


pocrisy on the part of a Jew to join in 
the prayers which were daily read in that 


louse; and if this measure were adopted, 
he considered that, from that time forward, 
no man should ever dare, in the British 
Parliament, to pronounce the name of 
Christ. 

Lorv G. BENTINCK: I must say, 
Sirethat I never rose to address the House 
under such a sense of difficulty as on this 
oceasion. If I consulted my own feelings 
I should have contented myself, as I have 
done on all former occasions when Jewish 
disabilities have been the subject of dis- 
cussion, with a silent vote; but I feel that 
I might be supposed to be slinking if I 
were to do no more than to register my 
vote upon this Motion. It is with the 
deepest regret that I feel myself obliged 
to differ from the majority of those with 
whom I generally act; and I assure those 
hon. Friends of mine that no displeasure 
with which they could visit me could cause 
me more pain than I now undergo in being 
compelled to act in opposition to them, I 
am told that, by the course which I feel it 
my duty to take on this question, I shall 
lose my influence and destroy the party 
with which I am connected. So far as I 
am myself concerned, the first of these 
considerations would not weigh with me; 
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any course which my sense of duty might 
oblige me to take should even weaken the 
Protectionist party. That party, however, 
possesses far too much ability and too much 
talent to be injuriously affected by any line 
of conduct which so humble a member of 
it may adopt; and I would submit to them 
whether, if on this occasion I could permit 
myself to become the slave of expediency, 
and my political principles the handmaidens 
to self-aggrandisement, I should not do 
much more to injure the party with which 
I am so proud of acting, than I could pos- 
sibly do by adhering to the course I have 
always heretofore considered it my duty 
on this question to take. 

It may not be within the knowledge of 
many of those who hear me, that in 1830, 
and again in 1883, it was my lot, in unison 
with the Whig party, and with all the sur- 
viving friends of Mr. Canning, to support 
a Motion for the admission of Jews into 
Parliament. I ask, then, whether any- 
thing has since arisen, either in the mis- 
conduct of the Jewish nation, or in the 
more rigid and exclusive principles of Par- 
liament, which should lead me to reverse 
in 1847 the course which I took in 1830 
and 1833 ? 

If, Sir, I could for one moment believe 
that, by giving my support to the pro- 
posal of the noble Lord, I was ‘ unchris- 
tianising the Parliament,’ if I could think 
that, by admitting the Jews to the last step 
of the ladder of political equality, from 
which they have hitherto been excluded, 
I was lessening the regard of the British 
people for Christianity, I should be one of 
the last to assent to the measure. But 
what is the question now before us? Is it 
a question altogether new? Are we now 
for the first time about to admit Jews to 
power and dignity? You have already 
admitted them to the rights of electors; 
you have given them a voice in the ap- 
pointment of legislators; and it is notori- 
ous that the noble Lord opposite would not 
have been returned for the city of London 
in the last Parliament, and might not now 
have been the First Minister of the Crown, 
had not 600 Jews voted for him at the 
election of 1841. How, then, can it be 
said that we are now, for the first time, 
called upon to admit the Jews to political 
power, when the fact is, that the First Min- 
ister of the Crown virtually owed the ma- 
jority by which he was returned to the last 
Parliament—a majority of six only—[An 
Hon. Member: Nine |—well, a majority of 
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nine only, to the votes in his favour of 600 
Jews 2 

But have we not also raised the Jews to 
almost all the other offices of the State ? 
In the year 1828 the Corporation and 
Test Acts were repealed. Well, the House 
of Commons of that day, and I was a 
Member of it, sent up that measure for 
the repeal of the Corporation and Test 
Acts to the House of Lords in a shape 
which would not have excluded the Jews 
from power. It was in the Lords that, 
in the form of oath which the Act for 
the Repeal of the Corporation and Test 
Acts contained, those words ‘‘ on the 
true faith of a Christian’’ were inserted. 
The Bill came back to this House—and 
what was the feeling expressed here ? 
Why, Sir, it was one of universal regret 
that the Bill had been altered and dis- 
figured. Had it failed to strike Members 
of the House of Lords or Commons that 
the insertion of those words tended to the 
exclusion of the Jews ? Far from it, for a 
Motion was made by Lord Holland at 
a later stage of the Bill, to strike out 
these words, which had been introduced in 
Committee. That Motion was negatived. 
I well recollect that on that occasion a 
Peer, whose high Protestantism and whose 
high virtues will not be disputed—I mean 
the Earl of Winchilsea—argued that there 
was not occasion to strike out those words, 
as they need not prevent a Jew from taking 
that oath. ‘‘ What are the words ?”’ asked 
the Earl of Winchilsea—‘ ‘On the true 
faith of a Christian.’ Why may not a 
Jew make a declaration in these terms ? It 
is not necessary that he should be a Chris- 
tian to make this declaration. If a Jew 
make such a declaration, it no more follows 
that he is a Christian, than it would follow 
that I should be a Jew if I were to de- 
clare anything in this House ‘ on the true 
faith of a Jew.’”’ 

But it was soon felt that the exclu- 
sion of the Jews from various offices 
was a great hardship; and the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
introduced a Bill, by means of which 
Jews can now hold all those corporate 
offices from which they were then excluded. 
And, Sir, what are those offices ? My noble 
Friend the Member for Bath, in a speech 
so much distinguished for power, so much 
distinguished for energy, for earnestness, 
and for eloquence, but still more distin- 
guished by the noble and the generous 
spirit which made it so remarkable—not 
condescending in any way to revile the 
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Jews, but, on the contrary, speaking of 
the Jewish nation in terms which, if his 
eloquence be successful in excluding the 
Jews from seats in this House, must afford 
at least to the Jewish nation at large a 
balm which, in my opinion, will be more 
valuable to them as a nation scattered over 
the civilised world than all that has been 
sai? and all that has been written by any 
other party—my noble Friend drew a dis- 
tinction between legislative power and exe- 
cutive power. My noble Friend said, that 
when a Jew was appointed to an office he 
was responsible to a Christian head; but, 
let me ask, when a Jew is returned as the 
representative of a Christian body, is he 
not responsible to the Christian constitu- 
ency of which he is the representative ? 
And if, when returned as the representa- 
tive of a Christian community, he were to 
lend himself in this House to any attempt 
to make laws destructive of their interests 
as Christians, and to the good of the na- 
tion for the promotion of his own religion, 
what chance would there be that when that 
Jew returned his trust to a Christian con- 
stituency it would be restored to him? I 
beg leave to ask whether there are any 
proofs in the conduct of the Jews of any 
desire of proselytism; or whether there is 
anything in the spirit of the Jewish reli- 
gion, and, above all, whether there is ex- 
hibited in the conduct of those Jews who 
live among ourselves, any spirit of antagon- 
ism to the Christian religion? I saw this 
evening under that gallery one of the weal- 
thiest and most distinguished Jews in this 
country; and of him I remember that Sir 
Robert Wilson stated, in 1830, that he 
was the president of no less than twenty- 
eight Christian charities, many of which 
were charities for the advancement of 
the Christian religion. Well, then, when 
you can trust a wealthy Jew, and are glad 
to have him as the president of your 
Christian charities, will you refuse to him 
the right of sitting and legislating in this 
Parliament, for fear that he may bring de- 
struction on the Christian religion? Iam 
speaking of Sir Lionel Goldsmid; and I 
believe that at this moment there is not a 
Christian charity in the city of London to 
which Sir Lionel Goldsmid is not a sub- 
scriber. 

We are nevertheless told that it is only 
because the citizens of London have re- 
turned Baron de Rothschild as their re- 
presentative that we are now called upon 
to pass this law; and we are told, also, 
that if we pass it we shall dissatisfy and 
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disgust the country. What proof is there, | | your admission of Jews to fill offices in 
I ask, of this deep fecling of prejudice in| | the corporation of the city of London, you 
the minds of the people of England against | have paved the way for a Jew to be its 
the Jewish nation? I recollect that in| first magistrate. Already Mr. Salomons 
1830 the present Lord Ashburton present- | | has been elected alderman of the city of 
ed a petition in this House from the city | London, and in due and regular course he 
of London, and in presenting it he stated | will fill the civie chair; and then, filling 
that, while the petition was subscribed al-| the civie chair, he becomes ex-officio a 
together by 14,000 persons, these signa-| Privy Councillor. When, therefore, you 
tures comprised the names of eleven Bank | admit him to the Privy Council, will you 
of England Directors, of twenty-seven Lon- | forbid him to enter this House, and to as- 
don beakers, of 500 practising attorneys, | sist in its legislation? [Mr. Law was un- 
of 1,110 physicians and medical men, and derstood to say that the Lord Mayor was 
of 2, 600 of the first merchants in London. | not ex-officio a Privy Councillor.] It is 
And are we to be told that we ought to | great presumption in me to differ from the 
disregard the opinion of a community so | |Tearned Recorder of the city of London ; 
large and so enlightened as that of which | but I can appeal, I think, to the right hon. 
I have been speaking, because now the | | Member for Tamworth whether the Lord 
citizens of London have dared to con-| Mayor of London is not ea-oficio a 
firm the petition which they presented to| Privy Councillor? [Sir Rosert Pezex: 
the House in 1830 by electing the Baron| Hear! — Mr. Law was again  under- 
Lionel de Rothschild to represent them | stood to express dissent.] I ‘beg my hon. 
in Parliament? Are we to be told that | and learned Friend’s pardon ; I know it 
there will be something injurious and dan-| is great presumption in me to contradict 
gerous to the British constitution in con-| the Recorder of the city of London; but I 
ceding their prayer, because they have not | believe that in the event of the demise of 
exercised their right of election entirely in a | the Crown, and in the interval between the 
legal manner ? I well recollect that on the | death of one Sovereign and the procla- 
same day, when the present Lord Ashbur-| mation of his successor, the Lord Mayor 
ton presented the petition to which I have | of London — (will my hon. and learned 
referred, Lord Brougham also presented a | Friend now gainsay me ?)—is for the time 
petition, signed by 150 London barristers, | being virtually king of the city; he has the 
among whom were the names of the pre- command of the troops, and exercises the 
sent Lord Chief Justice of England and of | whole authority of Government. Nothing, 
Mr. Baron Alderson. I say, then, it is|I believe, can be done without the assist- 
fair to assume, when this table certainly | ance of the Lord Mayor; and in his char- 
does not groan under the weight of peti-| acter as Lord Mayor and Privy Councillor, 
tions presented against the Jews, that there | he must first be summoned to the Coun- 
is no longer that deep feeling even of pre-| cil. In contradiction to the learned Re- 
judice in the country against the Jews, | corder, I believe it is the privilege of the 
which ought to prevent us from listening | Lord Mayor to assume his place on the 
to their just demands, backed by the voice | right of the President of the Council, and 
of the city of London. My noble Friend | that no steps can be taken for the procla- 
the Member for Bath said, ‘‘ that the} mation of the new Sovereign but with the 
Jews of the present day, in proportion to| sanction of the Lord Mayor of London. 
their numbers, presented a much larger | And where in the oath of a Privy Council- 
list of men of genius and talent than could | lor are to be found the words “on the 
be exhibited by any Gentile country. Mu-/| true faith of a Christian?”’ I beg pardon 
sic, poetry, medicine, and astronomy, oc- of the House and claim its indulgence, 
cupied their attention; and in all those|I promise not to detain it long. This is 
they were more than a match for their} the oath taken by Privy Councillors: ‘‘ You 
competitors.’’ Well, then, what is there | shall swear, to the uttermost part of your 
in the Jewish race that should prevent | cunning, wit, will, and power: you shall be 
us from admitting them to seats in Par-| true and faithful to the Queen’s Majesty 
liament? You have already trusted them | our most dear and Sovereign Lady, and 
as magistrates and recorders and jurors| to Her Highnesses, heirs and successors, 
with the liberty of Christians; the brother | Kings and Queens of England, according 
of Baron de Rothschild has been ap-| to the limitation of the Statute,’ &. &e.; 
pointed to represent the Queen in Buck- | and the concluding sentence is as follows : 
inghamshire; and last, but not least, by | —‘‘ All which points being expressed, you 
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shall faithfully observe, fulfil, and keep to| election? Has he forgotten that he was 
the uttermost of your power, wit, and cun-|a Member of that Cabinet, which, awed 
ning. So God you help, and by the| by the Clare election, instead of adhering 
holy contents of this book.”” There is| to long cherished sentiments like the noble 
not one word about ‘‘ the true faith of a| Lord opposite (Lord John Russell), sud- 
Christian” in that oath, any more than in| denly abandoned all their old opinions, and 
the oath of abjuration which I hold in my | coming down to this House in their fright 
hand, administered at this table to Roman | brought in a measure of Roman Catholic 
Catholics upon taking their seats in this! Emancipation? It was notorious that it 
House. Now, though there were certainly | was the 40s. freeholders of Clare, who by 
those who in other days maintained that | returning Daniel O’Connell carried Roman 
we were assisting idolatry in admitting our | Catholic Emancipation. Does this argu- 
Roman Catholic fellow-subjects to the same | ment fall with a good grace, then, from the 
rights as ourselves, yet it will surely not | lips of the right hon. Gentleman the late 
be pretended that by excluding the words, | Chancellor of the Exchequer, whilst attack- 
‘‘ the true faith of a Christian,” from the| ing the Minister opposite to him? True, 
oath of the Roman Catholics, ‘‘ we rubbed | 1 may be told that there was an invidious 
out Christianity from where theretofore it | and petty reservation in that measure of 
had been written over the portals of the | Roman Catholic Emancipation, by which 
British constitution.” the ceremony was gone through of per- 

It has been alleged that if we admit, I} sonally depriving Mr. O’Connell of the 
believe, 18,000 Jews in London, and 7,000 | fruits of his late victory in the county of 
in the rest of the country, making in all| Clare; but it was only to make him go 
some 25,000, to the right of being elected | through the form of an immediate and 
as Members of Parliament, it will be hypo-| unanimous re-election; and I think that 
crisy if we any longer pretend to be aj there will be no man found disposed to 
Christian Legislature, and continue to offer | hold up the shameful parts of that mea- 
up our prayers to Almighty God, as is our | sure for present imitation. Far more gen- 
daily custom; but do hon. Gentlemen | erous it would have been, as far more gen- 
not recollect that the prayers we put up|erous it will be now, not to look to per- 
are prayers in which the Roman Catholics | sonal considerations when bringing in a 
cannot join, and in which the Unitarians | great measure; and I believe I may do the 
and Socinians and other Dissenters cannot | right hon. Gentleman on my right hand 
join ? and yet has it ever been proposed | (Sir Robert Peel) the justice to say, that 
that we, a Protestant assembly, should | it was not through any wish of his that 





forego our worship of the Deity in at O° personal exclusion of the late Mr. 


own way to suit the convenience either of | O’Connell was made in the Emancipation 
Roman Catholics or Dissenters? I think | Act of 1829. 

this but a weak argument, and one which} There was another argument used by 
deserves but little ‘attention at our hands, the right hon. Gentleman. the ex-Chancel- 
and I now dismiss it. I cannot but revert | lor of the Exchequer, who seems, when 
to the argument used by the right hon. Gen- | the authority of office is gone, more dis- 
tleman the Member for the Univer sity of | | posed to be prudish and to attend to the 
Cambridge (Mr. Goulburn), who maintained, | feelings and prejudices of the University of 
that if we were now, under compulsion, and | | Cambr idge, than when invested with official 
on account of Baron Rothschild, to alter our | power. ‘The right hon. Gentleman remind- 
laws, it would be an encouragement to all | ed us ‘that we are possessed of immense 
large bodies in future to disobey the laws; | wealth and extended empire; and upon 
and so far from being more favourably dis-|us is conferred the high prerogative of 
posed to listen to the claims of the Jews | transmitting the arts of civilisation and 
because the city of London had returned a | extending the blessings of Christianity to 
Jew, he was the more on that account re-|the most distant portions of the earth. 
solved to resist their claims as being claims That we are essentially a religious peo- 
of a dangerous tendency. Is this the first ple; that our missionaries diffuse the light 
time that such a state of circumstances has of the gospel to the furthest points ” of 
arisen? I, for one, am not much disposed the globe; and that if we once give them 
to submit to any clamour or dictation, espe- | reason to suppose that we ourselves are in- 
cially if it came from a body likely to be | different to religion, we should certainly 
dangerous; but has the right hon. Gentle- | oppose in a great measure their exertions 
man (Mr. Goulburn) forgotten the Clare - humanising and civilising those to whom 
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they preach.”’ Surely if any Member of 
this House ought to be more reluctant 
than another to put forward that argu- 
ment, it ought to be the right hon. Gen- 
tleman; for the right hon. Gentleman, 
combining at once the characters of a su- 
gar planter in Jamaica, and of Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, was, if I mis- 
take not, the very Minister who, in 1830, 
carried the Act of the Legislature of Ja- 
maica for the removal of Jewish Disabili- 
ties to the foot of the Throne; and he is 
the Minister by whose advice the King in 
Council sanctioned that enactment. What 
has been the result of that measure since 
1830? Has the light of the Gospel ceased 
to be shed in Jamaica, and have we lost 
our high privileges of extending the bles- 
sings of Christianity to the colonies ? Does 
the right hon. Gentleman think that this 
unchristianised Jew House of Assembly in 
Jamaica has shown itself indifferent to 
the true interests of religion? Has it 
opposed the exertions of the English mis- 
sionaries in humanising and civilising the 
people? Why, Sir, what cid the Jew 
Parliament of Jamaica do ?—for no fewer 
than five Jews are members of it. Did it 
not, in 1840, burden itself with increased 
charges to the amount of not less than 
83,0007. per annum, for the maintenance 
and building of Christian churches and 
schools in that island? Where, then, is 
the force of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
remark, that the accession of the Jews 
to the privileges of the constitution, must 
be detrimental to the interests of the 
Christian religion? No, Sir, we never 
can injure Christianity, or outrage the 
religious feeling of this country, by ad- 
mitting men who worship the same God 
with ourselves, and obey the same com- 
mandments, to share with us the duties of 
legislating for a country of which they form 
a very small, but not an undistinguished 
portion. I know that to a certain extent 
—though only to a limited extent—there 
does exist a prejudice unfavourable to the 
proposition now before us. That pre- 
judice, as we all know, has been exten- 
sively expressed out of doors, though per- 
haps it has not been as freely expressed 
within the walls of this House. By those 
who endeavour to give effect to those pre- 
judices, we have been asked who are these 
men whom you would admit to a share of 
legislative power and privileges? are they 
not the descendants of the Jews who cru- 
cified our Lord and Saviour, and who cried 
out, ‘Away with him—crucify him; his 
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blood be upon us and our children ?”’ My 
noble Friend the Member for Bath has 
sought to exonerate the English Jews from 
all implication even by hereditary descent 
in the guilt of the crucifixion of our Sa- 
viour; it is therefore the less necessary for 
me that I should take up that ground, 
even had it not been already felicitously 
expressed in the writings of an eminent 
Protestant divine, that ‘“‘ Judaism is infant 
Christianity, and Christianity adult Juda- 
ism.”’ Bishop Newton, descanting on the 
prophecies, bids us ‘‘ recollect that accord- 
ing to the prophecies, the wicked nations 
only are to persecute the Jews, while the 
good nations are to show mercy to and 
protect them :’’ that ‘‘we should rather 
be the dispensers of Heaven’s mercy, than 
the executioners of its justice.’’ Not ac- 
cepting the defence of my noble Friend 
the Member for Bath, I am ready to ad- 
mit that the Jews of England may be the 
descendants of those who committed that 
great crime against Christianity and God; 
and yet, when I recollect that among the 
last words uttered by Him on earth, our 
blessed Redeemer exclaimed, ‘ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they 
do;”” and when in eight days from this 
time we are to meet at His table, whose 
precepts we ought to obey, and whose ex- 
ample we ought to imitate, to implore his 
mediation, I cannot but feel that we should 
be ill obeying the precepts and ill imitat- 
ing the example of our Saviour, if we were 
now, in defiance of his words, to interpose 
with our vengeance and say, ‘‘ No, we will 
not forgive them, for they did know what 
they were doing.”’ Sir, let us prefer to 
follow a maxim common to both religions 
—‘* Do justice and love mercy.” 

Mr. O’GORMAN MAHON rose for the 
purpose of stating, in explanation of the in- 
terruption which he had offered to the hon. 
Member for East Surrey (Mr. H. Drum- 
mond), that if he assented in silence to the 
definition which that hon. Member had 
given of Liberalism, he would be afterwards 
subject to the imputation of having ac- 
quiesced in that definition, which he was 
very far from doing. Touching the matter 
before the House, he was happy to have 
an opportunity of fully and unequivocally 
coinciding in the justice and propriety of 
the proposition made by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. He was glad to find that the 
degrading stigma was to be removed, and 
that the removal of every disqualification 
against conscientious belief was to be se- 
cured. There were not called upon to enter 
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upon the abstract question so ably dealt 
with by the hon. Member for Buckingham- 
shire, when that hon. Member entered into 
metaphysical arguments. Yes, the me- 
taphysical arguments; he followed him 
through those powerful deductions which 
the hon. Member so ably made. At first 
he was disposed to dissent from the hon. 
Member’s views; but in the end he was so 
convinced by the power of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s arguments that he was compelled to 
subseribe to his deductions; and he would 
not weaken the excellence of the hon. 
Member’s argumentation, by touching on 
the topics handled in his excellent speech. 
He should, therefore, throw the hon. Mem- 
ber’s speech aside. He would throw it 
aside, because he should only weaken the 
effect of the hon. Member’s all-powerful 
argumentation, which the hon. Member 
put forth with such overwhelming force. 
Every argument against the Bill he had 
heard advanced sixteen or seventeen years 
ago against the admission of himself into 
that House. Every argument was then 
urged totidem verbis against the admission 
of Roman Catholics to Parliament. Se- 
venteen years ago he had assisted in re- 
turning for his own county a member of 
his own Church; and he demanded at the 
bar of that House that the Member so 
elected should take his seat. The Jews 
were following that example. It was de- 
nied to him, and he was told to retire to 
the bar and await the decision of the 
House. And what was that decision? The 
House recognised the right of the free- 
holders of Clare to choose their representa- 
tive; but, because they had chosen one 
who at that time was inimical to the 
IIouse, on the ground not that he was 
not a loyal subject, or did not discharge 
all the duties of a good citizen, or was un- 
faithful in the relations of private life— 
but that he professed a religion which was 
not then in favour with the majority of the 
gentry of this country, they were sent 
back, and were told the representative 
they had chosen could not be admitted. 
What was his answer? ‘ Refuse him 
now, but I will bring him back to this 
bar;”’ and he did bring him back, and the 
House received him. And how did they 
receive him? Under the influence of that 
fear which the hundreds, thousands, ay, 
millions at his back, had brought to bear 
upon them. What was the distinction be- 


tween that man who now demanded admis- 
sion to the House, and the man whom he 
had brought there ? 


Simply that there 
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were persons in that House who could not 
swallow the idea or reconcile to themselves 
the notion that religion ought not to be 
made a disqualification to a man who 
sought civil rights. They had argued the 
question on the general principle; but it 
was an individual alone who was under 
their notice. The city of London, in the 
just and fair exercise of its rights, had, by 
7,000 votes, elected as their representative 
M. de Rothschild. Would they refuse him 
his seat in that House? Let them do so, 
and if there were a particle of spirit in 
the English people, if there were one 
scintilla of that feeling which animated 
the Irish when they were under similar 
circumstances, instead of 7,000 they would 
have double and treble that number coming 
to support him. And what was their dan- 
ger? The allegation was, that if they 
allowed the Papists to enter the House, the 
constitution would be ruined; but the old 
gentlewoman was as flourishing as ever. 
And would they exclude the Jew because 
he had not the force of millions at his 
back? Let them remember what force 
had extorted from them before, and let 
them profit by that experience. The Pro- 
testant constitution was still clear and 
free; but if some twenty or thirty Papists 
could not unconstitutionalise their delibera- 
tive assembly—if his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Oxford, whom he valued, and re- 
garded, and loved so much for the friend- 
ship with which he had condescended to 
honour him for many years, and for the 
admirable consistency with which he had 
always maintained his own honest and in- 
dependent principles, had not been unpro- 
testantised by contact with him—if they 
had associated together so long, and as he 
trusted they would do for a long time to 
come, without one symptom of Popery ap- 
pearing in his hon. Friend—why were hon. 
Gentlemen so distrustful of their own princi- 
ples and feelings as to believe that contact 
with a Jew and an honest man who would 
not be guilty of equivocation at the table 
—for that was the question—could injure 
them? His hon. Friend, at the end of 
sixteen or seventeen years, remained true 
to his Protestant faith; and he (Mr. 0’Gor- 
man Mahon) remained true to his Popish 
faith; and both were ready to do their duty 
to their Queen and country. Why, then, 
should they tremble to admit a Jew? Per- 
haps only two or three Jews would be re- 
turned; and were they, some 500 or 600 
Gentlemen, to be apprehensive, on that 
ground, of their Christian constitution ? 
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It was still a Protestant House of Com- 
mons, and a Pretestant nation, although 
some fifty-nine or sixty Catholics were ad- 
mitted into Parliament. It was not less 
a Christian nation because those men were 
tolerated. He said tolerated; and if they 
were faithful to that God whom they had 
selected for themselves—he would reiterate 
the phrase, that they had adopted that God 
for themselves; and let them recollect that 
they were a very small portion of the hu- 
man family who had not yet done the same 
—let the same spirit of toleration lead them 
to admit the Jew. But, he said again, 
that this was still a Christian country; and 
long might it be so, if such were their de- 
sire—if such were their desire, for he 
would say that if to-morrow the dictates of 
their conscience suggested to them a dif- 
ferent course, he hoped they would take it. 
And here he would address himself to the 
hon. Member for West Surrey—if that hon. 
Member thought that his orisons would be 
more acceptable to the great common Au- 
thor of their being, if offered in a different 
strain from that he now adopted, it would 
be his bounden duty to address Him in 
that strain, and to avow that he did so; 
and then what became of his Christianity ? 
He now came to this—that every one in 
that House swore an oath that no foreign 
prince, power, state, or potentate had any 
power, jurisdiction, superiority, or pre- 
eminence, ecclesiastical or spiritual, in 
these realms. The hon. Member for West 
Surrey had so sworn; and yet did he not 
know that there was a foreign potentate 
who possessed power spiritual, and ex- 
ercised jurisdiction, superiority, and pre- 
eminence in this country? And if such 
cireumstances were within the knowledge 
of the hon. Gentleman, what became of 
the sacred obligation of his oath? If, 
knowing that he had sworn that oath— 
and he maintained that the hon. Gen- 
tleman had precisely in the terms he 
had stated— [‘*No!”] The noble Lord 
seemed to intimate that he had not. [Lord 
AsuLey had not given any such intima- 
tion.] What were the words of the oath ? 
That— 

“ All this I do plainly and sincerely acknow- 
ledge and swear according to the express words I 
am speaking, and according to the plain sense and 
understanding of the same words, without equivo- 
cation, mental reservation, evasion, or secret re- 
servation whatsoever.” 


He had anticipated that this would prove 
a disagreeable topic; but he was not the 
less prepared to apply it and to bring 
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it home to them. The hon. Member for 
West Surrey (Mr. Drummond) had spoken 
of Liberalism as being a negation and ab- 
sence of all religion. He who was a Libe- 
ral would tell that hon. Member, that, in- 
stead of being a negation of all religion, 
Liberalism was the absence of all acri- 
mony, of all bigotry, of all sectarian bitter- 
ness. Liberalism was a concession to 
every human being, under the influence of 
education, of a right to address to the 
Deity his orisons in whatever terms or 
shape he might believe to be most accept- 
able to that Being. The hon. Gentleman 
had a right to address his God on one 
side. Ile (The 0’Gorman Mahon) had an 
equal right to address him on the other. 
Would the House, then, deny to the Jew 
the opportunity of making his attestation 
with the same object as every other Mem- 
ber—that object being to discharge his 
duty truly to God and his country, adoring 
that one God common to them all? The 
Roman Catholics were attempted to be 
excluded because they were said to be idol- 
aters—because, according to the Protestant 
notion, they believed too much; they were 
now seeking to exclude the Jew, because 
he believed too little; but he called upon 
them to make at once a concession de- 
manded by justice, reason, and religion. 
Lorp J. RUSSELL said: I wish, before 
the debate closes, to say a few words as to 
the precise Motion I am about to make, 
and the resolution that I should propose in 
Committee, if the House go into Commit- 
tee of the whole House. The right hon. 
Gentleman who opposed with such great 
ability last night the Motion I intended to 
make, asked me what was the precise mea- 
sure that I meant to propose? The right 
hon. Gentleman stated, at the same time, 
that he conceived it went only to the ad- 
mission of Jews, and to relieving them 
from the obligation of swearing ‘‘ on the 
true faith of a Christian ;’’ while it would 
not exempt other and Christian Members 
from the declaration they now make. The 
noble Lord the Member for King’s Lynn 
has mentioned to-night that the Roman 
Catholic makes a declaration in which the 
words ‘on the true faith of a Christian ”’ 
do not oceur. What I should myself pro- 
pose is to leave the Protestants to take 
the declaration they now take, ending with 
the words, ‘‘ on the true faith of a Chris- 
tian;”’ to leave also the Roman Catholic oath 
in the shape in which it at present stands; 
and to propose for the Jews as nearly as 
possible the words of the oath subscribed to 
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by the Roman Catholic. To that they do 
not, I understand, object; if the Roman 
Catholic oath be proposed, a Jew would be 
ready at once to take it. This would be 
the general oath I would propose, leaving 
out some of the declarations with regard 
to the power of the Pope, to which, cer- 
tainly, it is not necessary to ask their con- 
sent. The resolution that I should pro- 
pose would be, when in Committee, that— 
“It is expedient to remove all civil disabili- 
ties at present existing, affecting Her Majesty’s 
subjects of the Jewish religion, with the like ex- 
ceptions as are provided for Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects professing the Roman Catholic religion.” 
The Bill would be founded on that resolu- 
tion. The resolution is in the same words 
as that resolution proposed by Sir R. Grant 
in 1833, and which was agreed to by the 
House without a division. I think it ne- 
cessary to say a few words in reference to 
some of the observations of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Oxford. 1 am quite ready to retain the 
words of the present oath and declaration 
so far as they are a sanction. The objec- 


tion offered to these words, as not convey- 
ing an obligation, arises entirely from the 
distinction made between using an oath as 
a sanction, and using an oath as a test. In 
the courts of justice, we ask a Christian to 


swear on the New Testament, and a Jew 
to swear on the Old Testament. We make 
such a man take that oath which is most 
obligatory on his conscience, and we then 
use the oath as a sanction by which he will 
be bound. But it is quite different when 
you use an oath asa test by which you 
intend to exclude persons from the House 
of Commons. I would not trouble the 
House longer if I were not called upon to 
correct a misconception of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Recorder for Lon- 
don (Mr. Law). The hon. and learned 
Gentleman might be supposed to speak 
with some knowledge on the subject; and, 
in professing to answer my speech—a 
course to which I do not object, for each 
portion of it was open to his criticism—he 
took the opportunity of making a state- 
ment in relation to the late election for the 
city of London, in which he was most griey- 
ously in error. He supposes that my elec- 
tion was carried in consequence of my as- 
sociation with Baron Rothschild on that 
occasion; and again, that in consequence 
of the honour which was done me by that 
election, I was induced to bring in a Bill 
for the emancipation of the Jews. The 
hon, and learned Gentleman is mistaken 
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in both these inferences. The fact was, 
as he might have seen by the public ad. 
vertisements, that those Gentlemen who 
were my opponents in 1841, declared they 
were not inclined to oppose my re-election 
—that they would be satisfied if the Gen- 
tleman who was my Colleague in the last 
Parliament, and who is my Colleague now, 
were proposed—if they on the opposite side 
were allowed to name two other gentlemen 
adopting their own views. To my election, 
therefore, they had no objection whatever; 
and so on my part, I must confess, knowing 
the trouble, the difficulty, and the risk of a 
contest—knowing likewise that with my 
official position it is very inconvenient to 
be exposed to the enmity of a political 
party whom I might afterwards have to 
represent—I would have been very well 
satisfied if there had been no such severe 
contest as that which I had to undergo, 
That party, however, which brought me 
forward in 1841, and which asked me to 
stand again, said, as a political party is 
apt to say in the case of an election, 
‘‘We are much stronger than our oppo- 
nents; we will not be content with having 
two of our own and two of the other side 
returned; we will have no less than four 
candidates, and you shall be one of the 
four.’’? I had then to choose between re- 
linquishing the high honour of representing 
the city of London, which I was not wil- 
ling to do, or entering upon a severe con- 
test. I though I was bound to accept the 
latter alternative, having been carried be- 
fore, and entertaining a wish again to re- 
present the city. But so far from Baron 
Rothschild’s coming forward being an ad- 
vantage to me in that election, the cir- 
cumstance was on the contrary a disad- 
vantage. It was an honour to which he 
might justly aspire. But when he asked 
me for my opinion, | told him to pursue 
his own course, and to do exactly what he 
thought best; and if he decided upon ap- 
pearing as a candidate, I said I would 
be ready to stand with him. Now, as to 
the other statement, that in consequence 
of that election I have undertaken to bring 
forward this measure, the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman is likewise in error. It so 
happens that for a long series of years, 
whenever there has been a question of re- 
moving religious disabilities before Parlia- 
ment, I have always given my vote, and 
several times have spoken in favour of the 
proposition. As soon as I came into office 
in the year 1846, a deputation of Jews 
waited on me to ask me if I was prepared 
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to bring in a measure relieving them from 
their remaining disabilities. I said I 
would not pledge myself as to the terms 
of the measure I would introduce, nor as 
to the particular time; but I assured them, 
if they would be content with my choosing 
the terms I thought best, and the time I 
thought most expedient, I would be ready 
to declare at once that I would undertake 
such a measure. It was, therefore, not in 
consequence of anything that happened at 
the late election that I bring forward this 
measure. The high authority of the Re- 
corder of London might have misled some 
persons as to the actual facts of the case; 
and it is only to prevent misconception 
that I have ventured at this length to tres- 
pass upon the patience of the House. 

The House divided :—Ayes 253; Noes 
186: Majority 67. 
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House in Committee. 


“ That it is expedient to remove all civil disa- 
bilities at present existing affecting Her Majesty’s 
subjects of the Jewish religion, with the like ex- 
ceptions as are provided with reference to Her 
Majesty's subjects professing the Roman Catholic 
religion.” 


Resolution reported and agreed to. 
On the question that the Bill be brought 


Resolution— 


in, 

Sir R. H. INGLIS said, he apprehended 
what the House had done in Committee 
had been to give his noble Friend leave to 
bring in a Bill to carry into practical effect 
the resolution he had moved. From the 
general feeling which pervaded the discus- 
sion for two nights, he presumed the 
House would not desire to come to a divi- 
sion on the first reading. For his own 
part, after the declaration he had made the 
other evening, he should be very unwilling 
to be party to such a proceeding. He 
hoped, however, that his noble Friend 
would give ample time for the considera- 
tion of the measure when it came to & 
second reading, and would fix a day at 
such an interval as would give opportunity 
for a Christian country io express its sense 
of the violence and outrage which he con- 
tended the Bill, if introduced, would per- 
petrate upon the people. He felt very 
strongly upon this subject; and, sharing 
as he did those feelings with a very large 
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body who formed at least an important 
minority, he trusted his noble Friend 
would afford ample time for the dis- 
cussion. 

Lorpv J. RUSSELL: I propose, if the 
House allow me to introduce a Bill, to 
bring in that Bill on Monday, and it hav- 
ing been read a first time, I shall not pro- 
pose the second reading of course till after 
the recess. That will give six weeks for 
the country to consider the measure; but, 
after the recess, I propose to name an 
early day, Monday, the 7th of February, 
for the second reading. My hon. Friend 
observed that this Christian country ought 
to express its opinion upon this measure. 
The country contains many millions of Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics, and some 
20,000, 30,000, or 40,000 Jews. I 
imagine if this Bill receive the assent of 
Parliament, the country will be still as 
much—neither more nor less—a Christian 
country with its millions of Christians and 
its 30,000 Jews, unless, indeed, my hon. 
Friend were to propose to expel the Jews, 
like the Moriscoes from Spain. 

Bill to be brought in. 


NEW PALACE OF WESTMINSTER, 
Sir R. H. INGLIS moved— 


“That a Select Committee be appointed on 
the present state of the New Palace at Westmin- 
ster, with a view to the reception and accommo- 
dation of this House therein, and the probable ex- 
pense of its completion; and also to inquire into 
the present state of Westminster-bridge. 

Mr. OSBORNE was sorry to be obliged 
to oppose anything proposed by the hon. 
Baronet; but he considered he would not 
be doing his duty to the country if he per- 
mitted an individual Member of Parlia- 
ment, however respectable, to propose a 
Select Committee, of which the great ma- 
jority of the House could not approve. 
He had said, the other night, that 
a job had been effected in this busi- 
ness. He had no intention in saying so, 
of hurting the feelings of Mr. Barry or 
of the most sensitive Commissioners of the 
Woods and Forests; but since that time 
he had discovered that the affair resolved 
itself into a charge of a graver nature, in- 
asmuch as in the report of the Commission 
appointed by the House of Lords, in 1844, 
he found that Mr. Barry was distinctly 
charged with having broken his contract, 
and laid out sums of money without the 
sanction of Parliament. He would not, at 
that late hour, trouble the House with the 
evidence of this, but would content himself, 
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in the meantime, with opposing the Com- 
mittee until they obtained some further in- 
formation on the subject. 

Viscount MORPETH had suggested to 
the hon. Member for Oxford (Sir R. H. 
Inglis) whether, under the circumstances, 
it might not be better to delay the appoint- 
ment of the Committee till after Christ- 
mas; but it seemed to be the general wish 
that they should constitute the Committee 
at present. The returns which had been 
moved were prepared, and would be laid 
on the table of the House on Monday next. 
He hoped the House would, in the mean- 
time, accede to the appointment of the 
Committee. 

Dr. BOWRING thought that the Com- 
mittee should not be nominated until after 
the documents connected with the subject 
were presented to the House. 

Mr. M. MILNES said, that if the archi- 
tect were to be bullied, and unnecessarily 
limited as to time and expense, it would be 
impossible to expect a work of art worthy 
of the age and country. He maintained 
that no work of art of the same magnitude 
had ever advanced more rapidly than this 
had done. 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, the subject was 
one rather for discussion in that House, 
than for inquiry before a Committee. At 
all events the Committee should be post- 
poned till a later period, until they had 
seen the returns. It had been stated, that 
although the estimates did not amount to 
800,000/., the expenditure had already 
been 1,500,0007. When a statement to 
this effect was made last night, he under- 
stood the noble Lord (Lord Morpeth) not to 
call in question the accuracy of the figures; 
and he should like to hear from the noble 
Lord, if the statement was incorrect, why 
he had not last night corrected it? No one 
could do a greater benefit to Mr. Barry, in 
his opinion, than furnish a correct state- 
ment of the amount expended on the new 
buildings. 

Mr. WAKLEY, seeing no prospect of 
this matter being brought to a termination 
that night, would move that the debate be 
adjourned. There were charges made, not 
only of large and uncalled-for expenditure, 
but of serious departures from the original 
plans. The noble Lord (Lord Morpeth) 
had promised to lay further information on 
the table of the House; and he thought 
that information should be before them, 
and that a full discussion should take place 
previous to the appointment of the Com- 


of Westminster. 
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mittee. He, therefore, moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Viscount MORPETH could state, on 
the authority of the architect, that the 
original estimate was 707,000/., and that 
the expenditure on the works comprised in 
that estimate was only 808,000I. 

The Eart of LINCOLN hoped that the 
most searching investigation would be made 
into the matter, because he was sure that 
many of the charges made by hon. Mem- 
bers would turn out to be wholly ground- 
less. Anything more unfair than the course 
adopted by hon. Members opposite, he had 
never witnessed in that House, especially 
as their charges had been directed against 
a professional man, whose reputation was 
as dear to him as that of any hon. Gentle- 
man’s could be. Ie knew the keen sense 
of honour which influenced the conduct of 
Mr. Barry; and he was confident that none 
of the accusations brought against him 
could be substantiated. It was most im- 
proper that almost on the last day of the 
adjournment, and when six weeks must 
elapse before any answer could be made in 
that House, serious charges against Mr. 
Barry should be brought forward. If the 


appointment of the Committee was to be 
postponed, why were not the charges post- 
poned also ? 


The noble Lord had promised 
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that full facts should be laid before the 
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which there were Gentlemen who showed 
that they acted with great suspicion to. 
wards Mr. Barry, after a most minute in- 
vestigation came to a deliberate conclusion 
completely exonerating Mr. Barry. He 
did not say that Mr. Barry had literally 
kept to every item of the plan laid before 
the House; but it was distinctly proved 
that every alteration involving any expen. 
diture of money was laid before the Com- 
missioners and reported to the Treasury, 
so that it had the proper sanction en- 
forced by the House. He would not have 
made that statement had he not thought 
it called for in fairness towards an honour- 
able gentleman, a member of an honour- 
able profession. Would it not be just to 
Mr. Barry that this discussion should cease 
—that the Motion and appointment of the 
Committee should be postponed till after 
the recess, when the documents promised 
by the noble Lord should be laid before 
the House, and Mr. Barry have an oppor- 
tunity of making any explanations which 
might be thought necessary ? No Commis- 
sioner of Woods and Forests was a whit 
less responsible than Mr. Barry; and being 
himself involved in those charges, he was 
anxious, for his own sake, for Mr. Barry’s, 
and for that of all parties, that the charges 
should be fully investigated. 

Mr. OSBORNE was ready to accede to 


House, and when those facts were brought | the noble Lord’s proposals. He had no 
forward they would be able to judge of the | personal knowledge of Mr. Barry; he had 
whole case. It would be seen from what | come forward on public grounds; but it 
he had said that he had no wish to stifle | was the present Government and the past 
this inquiry. He was perfectly sure that Mr. | that he had singled out. He was prepared 
Barry, though he had had no conversation | to prove that the Commissioners had not 
with him on the subject, and had not met | discharged their duties, and that the office 
him, exeept by accident in the street, for ought to be abolished. 

two years, would also be anxious for in-| Viscount MORPETH was glad the hon. 
quiry. Last night the hon. Member for | Gentleman was prepared to postpone fur- 
Middlesex (Mr. Osborne) had made what ther proceedings. Certain expenses apart 
he called a light charge, and he said he from the building, such as purchases, were 
was prepared to make one infinitely strong- | unprovided for; but he rejoiced, at least, 
er; that he was able to prove that Mr. | in one result of the discussion, that the 
Barry had expended large sums of money | hon. Member for Middlesex had pronounced 
in buildings unsanctioned by the House of | an unequivocal acquittal of Mr. Barry. 
Commons. The hon. Member for Bolton} Motion withdrawn. 

(Dr. Bowring) had followed up this state-| House adjourned at half-past One o’clock. 
ment with a similar one, to the effect that | 

Mr. Barry had done this without the sanc- 
tion either of the House or the office of 
Woods and Forests. Now, similar charges 
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were brought against Mr. Barry in 1844, 
and they were investigated by Committees 
both of the House of Lords and the House 
of Commons. The report of the Commit- 
tee of the Lords he had not read; but he 





found that the Commons’ Committee, in 
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counts. 

Received the Royal Assent.— Public Works (Ireland) ; 
Crime and Outrage (Ireland) ; Railways. 

PeTITIONS PRESENTED. From the Parish of Middleton 
Stoney, against the Admission of Jews into Parliament.— 
From Tormoham, and other places, for the Imposition of 
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Heavy Penalties on all Roman Catholic Priests who shall 
Denounce Persons from the Altar.—From Alnwick, for 
the Removal of Jewish Disabilities, 


ROMAN CATHOLIC ABSOLUTION. 


Lorp BROUGHAM presented some pe- 
titions. He took this opportunity of sup- 
plying a defect in the statement which he 
had made some nights before respecting 
the important subject of absolution by 
Roman Catholic priests. The course which 
he had recommended of forbidding all 
access of priests to persons under sentence, 
and which he had described as pursued by 
the Emperor Napoleon, and by another per- 
son of great administrative powers, though 
less distinguished, had been also followed 
by a third ruler. The second he had not 
named—it was General Maitland, when 
Governor of Malta. He had to deal with 
mutinous troops; and the refusal of access 
to their priests when convicts lay under 
sentence, was known to have produced the 
most immediate and general effect in pre- 
venting the offence. The third example he 
had through inadvertence omitted to men- 
tion—it was that of his illustrious, revered, 
and beloved Friend—unhappily now no 
more—the Marquess Wellesley. He, ris- 
ing superior to all prejudices and all the 
influence of a false—a misplaced humanity, 
had, with the manly vigour which ever 
marked his government, both made it the 
rule to transfer convicts instantly from the 
place of judgment to the place of punish- 
ment—an invaluable method of increasing 
the effects of penal infliction by the swift- 
ness of its pace after conviction; and also 
made it a peremptory provision that from 
the moment of conviction the prisoners 
should never see the absolving priest. He 
(Lord Brougham) entertained no doubt 
that the most salutary consequences would 
result at the present time from adopting 
the same bold and decisive course. 


AUDIT OF RAILWAY ACCOUNTS BILL. 


Lorp MONTEAGLE laid on the table 
a Bill for providing a more effectual Audit 
of Railway Accounts. The existing sys- 
tem of audit by persons more or less con- 
nected with the governing body, must na- 
turally be open to the suspicion that state- 
ments more favourable than the real facts 
would warrant, might be given out to the 
world, to induce the public to purchase 
shares; and, without attributing frauds to 
the railway companies generally, he could 
State that accounts had been periodically 
published, upon the faith of which invest- 
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ments must have taken place, but which 
proved, when tested before a Committee of 
that House, to be utterly fallacious, repre- 
senting as capital subscribed money which 
had been borrowed from the banker. He 
(Lord Monteagle) proposed in the present 
measure, that upon the application of a 
given number of shareholders, representing 
a given amount of the stock or capital, the 
directors should be compelled to submit 
their accounts to an inspector appointed by 
the Railway Commissioners, who should re- 
port upon those accounts; such application 
for an independent audit to be made by 
persons who had been six calendar months 
in possession of their stock, unless it came 
to them by inheritance, or bequest, or by 
marriage. I]l-managed railway companies, 
if liable to such an inspection as this, in 
case of apprehensions being entertained by 
their shareholders, would probably amend 
their system, and thus the indirect effect 
of such a measure as this might be greater 
than the direct ; and as for any objection 
about a supposed invasion of private right, 
Parliament, which created these companies, 
might be deemed to be trustees for the 
public to see that the functions bestowed 
were rightly exercised. 


Bill read 1. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND). 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE hav- 
ing laid on the table Returns relating to 
Workhouses in Ireland, 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, in the dis- 
cussion on the poor law, last year, there 
was no question more discussed than whe- 
ther the rates were to be levied by union 
or electoral divisions. Parliament ulti- 
mately decided for the rating by electoral 
divisions; but he understood the Poor Law 
Commissioners had treated the funds so 
raised as a common and united fund, and 
applied them indiscriminately for the pur- 
poses of the whole union, thereby in effect 
introducing that very system of rating 
which Parliament had refused to sanction. 
He wished to ask, therefore, if the Govern- 
ment were aware whether the funds so 
levied were applied to electoral or union 
divisions ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE was 
not aware that there had been any devia- 
tion from the course prescribed by the 
statutes, and trusted nothing had taken 
place in Ireland which was at all incon- 
sistent with the intention of the Legisla- 
ture, that the burden referred to should be 
thrown upon the electoral division. 
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REAL PROPERTY COMMISSION. 

Lorp BROUGHAM, in moving for a 
paper to be forthwith printed—a copy of 
the Real Property Commission issued last 
summer, and ordered on his Motion in June 
—said, that he must state to the House 
the objects of that Commission. It had 
been issued in compliance with a report of 
the Burthens on Lands Committee. That 
Committee had examined many witnesses 
upon a most important subject—the bur- 
thens to which the owners of land, and 
those who wished to become owners, were 
subjected by the defective state of the 
law regulating the transmission of property 
by conveyance. The whole labours of the 
Committee were highly important ; but by 
far the most valuable result of those la- 
bours was the body of evidence which the 
Committee had collected upon the state of 
the law, and the injurious tendency of its 
defects. Grounded upon this evidence was 
the recommendation of the Committee; and 
it related to four separate heads: first, the 
improvement of the law of real property; 
secondly, the simplification of titles; thirdly, 
the shortening, and generally the impro- 
ving the forms of deeds; fourthly, the 
establishment of a general registry. Now 
he (Lord Brougham) had not, of course, 
seen the Commission, a copy of which he 
had moved for, but which from some ac- 
cident had not yet been presented ; but he 
had occasion to know the substance of the 
Commission from those who had access to 
it; and its objects were, not the four which 
he had described as recommended by the 
Committee, but only the two last—the 
forms of deeds, and the registry. No one 
was more ready than himself to admit the 
great importance of these two heads. In- 
deed he had already carried an important 
Bill upon the first of these two—the short- 
ening and simplifying town leases —and had 
introduced another more general measure, 
which stood over for the consideration of 
the Commission. But he believed he spoke 
the general sense of those who were 
anxious for the amendment of the law, 
and, he might add, of the Commissioners 
themselves, when he expressed his regret 
that the two first of the Committee’s re- 
commendations had not also been adopted, 
and that the inquiries of the Commission 
had been confined to the two last. Indeed, 
it would be found practically to be impos- 
sible that the Commission should satisfac- 
torily execute its duties with respect to 
the forms of deeds and the establishment 
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inquiring into the law of real property and 
the simplification of titles. He trusted that 
his noble Friends opposite would, during 
the recess, accede to this recommendation, 
with the invaluable assistance of his noble 
and learned Friend, unfortunately absent 
from illness, but whose improved health, he 
rejoiced to say, gave a prospect of his 
speedily attending to this important sub- 
ject, and that the defect in the Commis. 
sion would be supplied by an extension of 
its powers. Nor was this the only subject 
relating to the amendment of the law that 
ealled for their attention. He found it 
had in some quarters been supposed that, 
because in giving his late notice of again 
introducing the Bill for enacting a digest 
or code of the criminal law, he had given 
no notice of renewing other measures of 
legislative improvement—the mention of 
one excluded the rest—on the contrary, it 
was his intention to bring forward the other 
measures also; but he felt unwilling to 
crowd the book with general notices, be- 
cause when he gave one it was always spe- 
cific, and intended to be really followed up. 
He therefore abstained now from doing 
more than broaching two subjects which 
seemed not to admit of delay, because the 
Government could of itself act, and act ef- 
ficaciously, respecting both ; and, there- 
fore, he wished to point their attention 
towards those subjects, in order that, dur- 
ing the approaching recess, some progress 
might be made in dealing with them. The 
first and, in his view, one of the most im- 
portant that could occupy the attention of 
the community, was that which he had at 
the close of the last Session brought before 
their Lordships —he meant the bribery 
practised at elections. Complaining of this 
enormity after the election of 1841, he had 
ventured to foretell that at the last election 
it would be repeated, unless some check 
was applied. Some of his friends, he 
knew, differed with him as to the degree in 
which this had prevailed, his own inquiries 
having satisfied him that 1847 was worse 
than 1841. But all were agreed that the 
crime had been extensively committed, and 
no one pretended to extenuate its dreadful 
consequences to the morals of the whole 
people. Every one allowed that no means 
should be left untried to lessen, if we could 
not extirpate, this grievous enormity. But 
| while he denied that the other House of 
Parliament had any exclusive right to com- 
/mence proceedings for amending the law 
| so as to reach such offence more certainly, 
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of a registry, without having the power of | and while he cited, as last Session he had 
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done, the remarkable precedent of the 
most important provisions in the Bribery 
Act of George II., originating in their 
Lordships’ House, and being agreed to 
by the Commons, he yet must admit 
that if the Commons were disposed to 
perform their duty, a Bill relating so 
nearly to the elections of their Members 
might appropriately originate in that House 
—and he felt that it would be fitter for 
their Lordships only to move in this im- 
portant matter, in case it should be found 
that nothing, or nothing effectual, was 
done in the Commons. He had reason to 
believe that a Member of that House, a 
worthy Baronet, already known advantage- 
ously to their Lordships as the mover of a 
Bill which had been approved by the Crim- 
inal Law Committee, and had received 
their Lordships’ sanction, and he trusted 
had produced beneficial effects, he meant 
Sir John Pakington, was to give notice of 
a Bill for preventing bribery at elections. 
And he (Lord Brougham) should therefore 
only now intimate that in case no such 
Bill was sent up within a reasonable time, 
he should feel it his duty to renew his 
former proposition. Nothing seemed to 


Real Property 


him more clear than that there was one ef- 
fectual means of greatly lessening, if not of 
altogether preventing, the evil complained | 


of. It was what he had stated on the | 
eve of the last election—the compelling 
every Member returned to take an oath 
or make a solemn declaration before taking 
his seat, that he had not, in any manner 
of way, directly or indirectly, by himself 
or his agents, given any money, or other 
thing, or any promise, to any voter or 
any other person, for any vote; and that 
he had not paid any money, knowing, or 
believing that it was to be employed in ob- 
taining any votes, nor had repaid any 
money which he believed had been paid in 
obtaining any votes; and solemnly promis- 
ing that he would not afterwards at any 
time pay any such money. THe was con- 
fident that such an oath or solemn decla- 
ration might be framed as no man durst 
take if he knew that he had bribed, or that 
any persons had bribed for him, or that he 
was to repay any sum so expended for 
him; because whoever should venture 
to do so must know that some half-dozen, 
or half-score, or possibly half hundred 
persons, and those not the most trustwor- 
thy, or the most likely to keep his secret, 
would be aware of his having made himself 
“utterly and for ever, and past all forgive- 
ness, infamous—independent of the risk 
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he encountered of the penalties inflicted 
by the law. But to make this measure, 
or any such measure as might be resorted 
to, against offenders effectual by prosecu- 
tion, one thing was plainly wanted—a 
party charged with the duty of bringing 
these offenders to trial. Here our law, 
not merely as to bribery, but our whole 
criminal law, was grievously defective— 
though there was, for obvious reasons, no 
one branch of that law in which the defect 
operated more injuriously. The compro- 
mises ever made between parties, sometimes 
because their guilt was common to both, 
almost always because the interest of the 
party was different from that of the public, 
rendered the want of a public prosecutor 
peculiarly fatal in preventing the detection 
and punishment of bribery at elections. 
He (Lord Brougham) had repeatedly di- 
rected the attention of Parliament to this 
defect in our law, become still more glar- 
ing since the Bill passed allowing the 
prisoner’s counsel to address the jury 
in all cases of felony. His evidence in 
a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons was full to this effect. But an 
Act of Parliament was not in the first 
instance at least required to begin this 
great improvement in the law. His noble 
Friend opposite (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe) might recollect that in 1854 he 
(Lord Brougham) and the then Secretary 
for the Home Department were much oe- 
cupied in laying the foundation of such a 
plan, by adopting for the Central Criminal 
Court, whose jurisdiction extended over a 
population of nearly two millions, the plan 
which had long been adopted in Northum- 
berland and the West Riding of Yorkshire 
—employing regularly a counsel to super- 
intend the prosecution of offenders. The 
same course being pursued in the metropo- 
lis, with certain obvious additions, it would 
be found so advantageous that little diffi- 
culty would have been found in obtaining 
the legislative sanction to it, and having 
a public prosecutor with his deputies for 
the circuits, and his local representatives, 
as they had in Scotland, in France, and 
in other countries. He ventured to hope 
that the Government would turn their at- 
tention to this subject during the recess. 
They had every inducement to adopt sa- 
lutary measures for amending our laws, 
when it was found that the rare advantage 
at present belonged to them of really 
acting uncontrolled by any opposition. For 
a time, at least, they seemed wholly free 
from any such obstruction. He hoped they 
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would also turn their attention before Par- 
liament again assembled, to another sub- 
ject; and it was the last he should now 
mention. He meant the necessity of a 
department or board for the preparation of 
Bills to be submitted to Parliament—not, 
of course, to preclude any one who chose it 
from propounding his own draught—but 
to help the Government, and to help the 
Parliament, and to help individuals if they 
chose it—and to give us some chance of 
having our laws framed consistently, clear- 
ly, uniformly, and upon a system; instead 
of each department and each individual 
using his own language, and all leaving to 
the courts of law the labour of construing 
unconstruable Acts, and to the subject, 
of being governed by unintelligible laws. 
This was a subject of the greatest mo- 
ment. As often as he had called their 
Lordships’ attention to it, so often had 
he experienced the most unhesitating 
and universal acquiescence in his opinion. 
Yet nothing had been done by any Govern- 
ment to remedy the defect which all either 
complained of or acknowledged. The Law 
Amendment Society, of which he had, 
though unworthy, the honour to be presi- 
dent, had presented a report upon this im- 
portant subject above two years ago, to 
Sir Robert Peel, then Minister, and Lord 


Lyndhurst, then Lord Chancellor—and by 
both the proposition had been, he believed, 


favourably received. He ventured now to 
renew the proposition because the time was 
favourable to its reception, not only from 
the circumstance he had already adverted 
to, but from the accident that the place of 
Government Counsel for drawing Bills was 
vacant. He trusted the opportunity would 
be immediately taken of appointing a Board 
for the important purpose in question—the 
functions being such as must of necessity 
be exercised by a Board, if there was any 
intention that they should be performed 
with any prospect of advantage to the Par- 
liament or the country. He made no apol- 
ogy for having detained their Lordships 
with these suggestions. He had been go- 
verned in the selection he had made of the 
points to which he desired their attention, 
by the consideration, that while no imme- 
diate notice was required of other subjects, 
and on some no proceeding without Parli- 
amentary sanction could be effectually had, 
the subjects to which he had referred, re- 
quired immediate attention; and all of 
them could at least in part be proceeded 
in by the Government without legislative 
provisions, 
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STATE OF PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

The Margvess of LANSDOWNE 
moved that the House do now adjourn to 
Thursday, February 3, 1848. 

The Ear of ELLENBOROUGH said, 
he wished to make a few observations on 
the Motion for adjournment now made by 
the noble Marquess. He could not agree 
in the expediency of Parliament separating 
at this moment. Since they were met 
together, it would be far better to go on 
and transact public business at a period of 
the year when Members really would at- 
tend, rather than be called upon to sit in 
July, when, in practice, few would, and 
measures would be shuffled through Par- 
liament in a manner perfectly discreditable 
to the Legislature. When July came they 
would deeply regret that they did not put 
January to a better use. He did not make 
these remarks on general grounds only, for 
he thought it was most expedient that 
Parliament should continue sitting, with 
a view to the effective operation of the Act 
for the Prevention of Crime and Outrage 
in Ireland, which they had just passed. It 
had been observed invariably that the 
meeting of Parliament itself, without any 
act done by it, to a very considerable ex- 
tent tended to allay disorders, and to check 
cutrages in that country; and now, murder 
had not been so rife in Ireland since the 
meeting of Parliament as it was immedi- 
ately before. The assassination committees 
had checked their hands ; they had felt 
that the eye and the hand of Parliament 
were upon them; but if the new Act were 
put into operation without their still feel- 
ing that, and that Ministers were prepared 
and enabled at any day to press upon the 
consideration of Parliament, and with all 
their influence, the further measures which 
they had said they would propose if this 
Act should fail, then any man who antici- 
pated great success from this measure 
would be disappointed. To him (the Earl 
of Ellenborough) it appeared an Act most 
inadequate to meet the difficulties of the 
crisis in Ireland. If the Act itself were 
sufficient, there was not the force there to 
carry it into effect. The carrying that 
Act into effect was not a civil—it was 
military operation. To produce full effect, 
by means of that Act, there must be a 
winter campaign. It was only by bringing 
together masses of men, by sudden and 
secret marches, with a great extent of 
combination, that the Government could, 
with the limited means placed by Parlia- 
ment in its hands, carry the Act into opera- 
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tion ; and he confessed he did not expect 
from the Irish Government, however he 
might respect his noble Friend at its head, 
that perfection of plan, that absolute se- 
erecy in execution, and, above all, that 
extent of combination with the limited 
military means placed at its disposal, which 
would enable it to produce the effect de- 
sired by Parliament. Parliament, there- 
fore, should have been kept together, in 
order that at any moment Ministers might 
come down to propose further measures, if 
this should not prove to be sufficient. For 
the cardinal point for their consideration 
was the effecting the tranquillity of Ire- 
land; without that we must continue what 
we are, while that country remains dis- 
tracted as it is, not a first-rate, but a se- 
cond-rate power. But since Parliament 
was about to separate, it might be as well 
to consider what it had been doing, and for 
what purpose it had been assembled. His 
own belief was, that had it not been for 
the letter to the Directors of the Bank, 
recommending a step which would have 
required a Bill of Indemnity, but which was 
not, in fact, followed by any violation of 
the law, Parliament would not have been 
convened; but, being met, it was neces- 
sary for the Government to propose some 
measures for its consideration. What had 
those measures been ? It was really curious 
to recount them. There was not one mea- 
sure proposed which was not in reparation 
of previous and recent error committed by 
Parliament itself. The measure with re- 
spect to Public Works in Ireland was to 
repair the most inconsiderate, reckless le- 
gislation, which took place only eighteen 
months ago. The noble Earl at the head of 
the Colonial Department had been compelled 
to bring in a measure to suspend a con- 
stitution which, without sufficient, if any, 
knowledge of the state of the islands to 
which it was applied, he thoughtlessly pro- 
posed and carried through Parliament, for 
the establishment of a new Government at 
the antipodes. It was a measure of repara- 
tion of the laches of Parliament, which had 
been proposed with respect to that monster 
grievance —railway speculation. To a 
great extent the Crime and Outrage Bill, 
which was, in fact, an Arms Bill, was a 
measure in reparation of the error com- 
mitted by Parliament a year before, when 
it rejected the Arms Bill then before it. 
There might be colourable Parliamentary 
excuses for the conduct then pursued by 
the House of Commons, in the manner 
in which that Bill had been conducted 
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through the House; but there was ho 
excuse in the state of Ireland—the state 
of Ireland demanded the passing of that 
measure, or a similar one. The first praise 
which a Parliament should desire to claim 
was that of doing what was right, and at 
least seeing that for some few years that 
which was deliberately adopted remained 
the law of the land; but that first high ob- 
ject of Parliamentary ambition seemed to 
be very much beyond the reach of the re- 
formed Parliament, from which we were to 
expect absolute wisdom. That reformed 
Parliament, however, certainly did adopt 
the second line of wisdom, and did most 
painfully endeavour to acknowledge all its 
sins, and to undo most promptly what it 
had done, when it found the mischief it had 
occasioned. <A yearago we had a letter of 
Mr. Labouchere’s—for we were now go- 
verned as much by letters as by Acts of 
Parliament—extending the provisions of 
an Act passed only six weeks before; and 
this year we had a letter of two Members 
of the Government suspending the opera- 
tion of an Act passed most deliberately 
three years ago. We were beginning to be 
governed, not by Acts of Parliament, but 
by Royal Ordinances. But he was wrong 
in saying that all the measures of the 
Session were in reparation of recent errors; 
there was one measure which some might 
say was a measure of reparation; but, if 
so, it was in reparation of a very ancient 
error—the error of considering it neces- 
sary that the Parliament of this country 
should remain exclusively Christian. A 
measure for the reparation of that error 
had been introdueed—but measures of a 
remedial character, to remedy the total ab- 
sence of all society in Ireland—measures 
to give security to this country in its de- 
fences against foreign States—these were 
postponed. It was not thought expedient 
to bring such measures forward in a sudden 
Session before Christmas. But one mea- 
sure was brought forward. It was not for 
a national, not for a public object; it hardly 
rose to the elevation of a party measure; 
it was merely of a local and personal na- 
ture; it was a city measure, brought for- 
ward by a city Member, for the purpose of 
enabling a Jew millionnaire to sit in the 
House of Commons for the city. All other 
things could be postponed; but the Govern- 
ment could not postpone the making a sort 
of amende honorable to the Stock Ex- 
change, by giving to a rich operator upon 
it the distinguished honour, if it were one, 
of being the first Jew Member of the House 
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of Commons. Such measures were called 
bold measures; they were said to charac- 
terise a bold Ministry. There was another 
measure which had cast the brand of dis- 
cord into the Church; and that, too, was 
“‘a bold measure.” This was not the 
boldness which he wished to see in a Prime 
Minister of this country; he wished to see 
a Minister who would have the boldness to 
tell the truth to the people, and to propose 
only that which he believed to be right; 
who would unfold to Parliament the full 
extent of the extreme peril in which the in- 
terests of this country stood, and propose 
manfully the extreme measures by which 
alone those dangers could be averted, and 
stake his government upon their success. 
If instead of that we had mere measures of 
reparation of recent errors, and no original 
measures but one of a little, paltry, per- 
sonal character, questionable in its princi- 
ple, and abhorrent to the feelings of a large 
portion of the community, then the fear 
which he might entertain in regarding the 
real dangers of the country, increased to 
dismay when he contemplated the char- 
acter of the Government, and the manner 
in which the affairs of the country were ad- 
ministered. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE could 
assure the noble Earl that if Her Majesty’s 
Government had thought that the constant 
sitting of Parliament would have tended to 
the repressing of disorder, of crime, and of 
outrage in Ireland, no consideration of 
habit or of convenience would have been 
allowed to prevent that course; but they 
did not believe that Parliament could with 
any useful effect legislate at this moment 
upon the subject beyond the step already 
taken. He, for one, believed—and such had 
been the opinion of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment—that a measure very effectual for the 
repressfon of that disorder had been taken; 
not, undoubtedly, assuring their Lordships 
that no further measures would be neces- 
sary, but, anxious not to go beyond the ne- 
cessity of the case, he felt that enough 
had been done for the purpose of enabling 
the Government of that country to try the 
experiment how far the measure proposed 
would succeed in restoring peace and tran- 
quillity. He believed that six weeks must 
elapse before that could be ascertained; 
but even if within those six weeks circum- 
stances should arise which should betray 
and manifest the insufficiency of this mea- 
sure, though he prayed to God it might not 
be so, it was in the power of the Govern- 
ment by law to convene Parliament in a 
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very short period, notwithstanding any ad. 
journment, and enable them to adopt more 
efficient steps. But his own belief was, 
not only that six weeks must elapse before 
the efficacy of the measure could be ascer- 
tained, but also that it was highly expe- 
dient that Irish Members should be re- 
leased from their attendance, for the pur- 
pose of their giving their support, not only 
to the general law, but to that extraordi- 
nary law which it had pleased Parliament 
to adopt. Should it prove insufficient, he 
had no hesitation in saying that the Go- 
vernment would have recourse to the power 
which was placed in their hands, of con- 
vening Parliament at an earlier . period, 
With respect to the other topics on which 
their Lordships had just been addressed, it 
was not his intention then to follow the 
noble Earl. The noble Earl had stated 
various reasons why other measures should 
have been brought forward; but it had not 
been thought wise to bring forward what 
could not be effectually disposed of. The 
noble Earl had alluded to an exception 
made in behalf of one particular measure; 
but that was a measure necessary to com- 
plete the representation of the people in 
the other House of Parliament—a repre- 
sentation which remained imperfect until a 
decision should be come to upon that ques- 
tion. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he had re- 
ceived information from Ireland that meet- 
ings had been recently held, at which the 
speakers, amidst great applause, had ex- 
pressed their determination to keep their 
arms, and had advised the people to do so 
likewise, in order, as they said, to protect 
themselves, not only against the assassin 
behind the hedge, but also against the 
assassin from the Castle. He wished to 
ask the noble Marquess whether he had 
received any information upon the sub- 
ject ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
he had received no official account of such 
meetings; but, of course, measures would 
be taken in Ireland to see that the law with 
regard to the possession of arms was not 
infringed. 

House adjourned until Thursday, the 
ord of February. 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE rose, pursuant to 
notice, to ask the House to agree to cer- 
tain resolutions to which the Select Com- 
mittee recently appointed to consider whe- 
ther any and what means might be adopted 
to improve the mode in which the private 
business of the House was conducted, had 
unanimously come. It would not be ne- 
cessary to detain the House at any length, 
to impress upon the minds of hon. Mem- 
bers the advisableness of agreeing to these 
resolutions. Although very great improve- 
ments had taken place in the conduct of 
the private business of the House, in re- 
spect to its being done at a greatly dimin- 
ished expense, and with an increased con- 
fidence on the part of the public in the im- 
partiality and propriety of the decisions of 
the House, yet it was conceived that there 
was still room for improvement, especially 
in regard to effecting an increased control 
over a certain portion of the private busi- 
ness. He on a former occasion expressed 
his belief that, in consequence of the ser- 
vices rendered during the last Session of 
Parliament by the Gentleman who filled 
the situation of Chairman of Ways and 
Means, and who was well known to have 
devoted himself with zeal to the perfor- 
mance of the duties intrusted to him, as far 
as regarded the unopposed private business 
of the House, there was little room for im- 
provement; but that with regard to the op- 
posed business, it might he necessary to 
take some precaution against accidental 
errors and omissions. Accordingly, the 
Select Committee addressed themselves to 
that part of the subject, and, with the ad- 
vantage of the best evidence, including 
that of the right hon. the Speaker himself; 
of the hon. Member for Lancaster (Mr. 
Greene), the late Chairman of Ways and 
Means, and who superintended the private 
business of the House; of Mr. Palk, coun- 
sel to the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Chair- 
man of Committees of the House of Lords; 
and of Mr. Booth, who filled the office of 
counsel to the Speaker, and who was able 
to give most important information; the 
Committee had been able to arrive at cer- 
tain resolutions which it was now his duty 
to ask the House to agree to. It was found 
that parties who wished to escape from the 
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vigilance exercised by the Chairman of 
Ways and Means over unopposed Bills often 
got up sham clauses, which would take the 
Bills out of that category, and give them the 
character of opposed Bills, which, instead 
of going before the Chairman of Ways and 
Means, went immediately before a Com- 
mittee of the House, where the parties be- 
lieved less effectual control was exercised 
against the introduction of improper matter 
into a Private Bill. It also appeared very 
desirable that there should be some more 
vigilant control exercised with regard to 
private business coming down from the 
House of Lords. It was perfectly true 
that all these matters were watched with 
great attention by the Chairman of the 
Committees of the House of Lords; but it 
was hardly consistent with the dignity of 
the House of Commons, or with a due dis- 
charge of their duty to the public, to rely 
altogether, or even chiefly, upon the vigi- 
lance of an officer of the House of Lords. 
On the contrary, the Committee thought 
it was the duty of the House of Commons 
to take upon themselves the discharge of 
that duty. It appeared, therefore, to the 
Committee that the control which the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means had hitherto ex- 
ercised over unopposed Bills should be ex- 
tended to opposed Bills; and that he should 
direct his attention generally, in short, to 
the whole private business of the House. 
Having arrived at this opinion, it then be- 
came the duty of the Committee to con- 
sider in what way this could best be done. 
It seemed to be the general opinion that 
the House should give a greater, and at 
the same time an indefinite, authority to 
the Chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means to examine Private Bills, opposed 
or unopposed; that they should be, in the 
first instance, referred to him, that he 
might have an opportunity of stating to 
the House what he might think objection- 
able in them. They had an example in 
the control which was exercised by Lord 
Shaftesbury in the House of Lords, which 
had been most beneficial. He (Mr. La- 
bouchere) believed that by the adoption of 
the resolutions of the Select Committee, the 
House would be giving to the Chairman of 
Ways and Means the same control and au- 
thority as that which Lord Shaftesbury 
exercised in the House of Lords; and that 
the Chairman of Ways and Means would 
practically never come into collision with 
the Committees of the House; because the 
agents of Private Bills, knowing that their 
Bills would have to undergo examination by 
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the Chairman of Ways and Means, would 
find out by communication with him whe- 
ther there were any provisions in their 
Bills which would meet with his opposition. 
If this plan were adopted, the agents would 
very seldom venture to go before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons with a 
Bill containing provisions which they knew 
had upon some general principle been ob- 
jected to by the Chairman of Ways and 
Means. If they should do so, and the 
Committee should pass the Bill, the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means 
would, of course, before the report of the 
Committee on the Bill was made to the 
House, have an opportunity of pointing out 
to the House the objections he entertained 
to the Bill. He believed that the power 
which the Chairman of Ways and Means 
would possess, and the absolute necessity 
of his exercising that power in such a case 
as that which he had supposed, would very 
strongly operate upon the agents for Pri- 
vate Bills, especially when the parties 
knew that the House itself, on being made 
acquainted with the objections which the 
Chairman of Ways and Means entertained 
against the Bill, and found that those ob- 
jections were entertained upon proper 
grounds, would be ready to support their 
own officer. He did not think there was 


any great probability that the agents 
would calculate upon the ignorance or 
carelessness of the Committee, when there 
was the Chairman of Ways and Means al- 
ways at hand to introduce order and regu- 
larity into the management of the private 


business of the House. This was the 
general nature of the proposal he had to 
make to the House. When he before ad- 
dressed the House upon this subject, he 
had great doubts whether it would be pos- 
sible for the Chairman of Ways and Means 
to discharge the increased load of business, 
in addition to the onerous duties which he 
already had to discharge. He still retain- 
ed some doubt upon that point; at the 
same time he thought that nothing short 
of a very clear case being made out of its 
being impossible for one person, by using 
due diligence and applying himself vigilant- 
ly, to discharge this mass of business thus 
thrown upon him—nothing but the clearest 
proof of this would warrant him in propos- 
ing that an additional officer should be ap- 
pointed to control this part of the private 
business of the House. He had a great 
objection, on principle, to increasing the 
patronage of that House. He thought that 
sufficient evidence was not adduced to war- 
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rant any such proposal at present; at all 
events, it would be better for the House 
tomake the experiment during the present 
Session without any additional officer. He 
hoped the private business of the House 
would not be so great as to make it im- 
practicable for the Chairman of Ways and 
Means to take upon himself this additional 
duty. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving that the House do agree 
to the resolutions contained in the First Re- 
port of the Committee on Private Business, 
presented December 14. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS regretted that the 
Committee of the Government had not re- 
solved to recommend the appointment of a 
Gentleman to assist in the supervision of 
the private business. With reference to 
breviates, he thought it would be a great 
assistance—he would not say to idle Mem- 
bers (if such there were), but even to the 
most laborious Members, if they were fur- 
nished with public as well as private Bills, 
as they would greatly facilitate the con- 
sideration of the business brought before 
that House. There was another and far 
more important point, however, to which 
he wished to advert, namely, the propriety 
of having not merely two Chairmen of 
Committees, but of having two Speakers, 
or at least an assistant Speaker. It had 
happened that for the last half-century the 
Speaker’s chair had only been necessarily 
vacant in four instances; but he believed 
that this indicated a constancy of atten- 
dance far too onerous and dangerous to 
health. It would be an awkward thing if 
the Speaker’s health should fail at some 
critical conjuncture of public affairs; for, 
unless the Speaker were in the chair, the 
functions of the House were suspended. 
It had occurred many times in the last 
twenty years that it was requisite to pass 
measures of pressing importance through 
their respective stages in a day or two; 
and, on some such occasion, considerable 
inconvenience might be created by the oc- 
currence of such a contingency as he had 
alluded to. 


Business. 


Resolutions agreed to as follows :— 


“ Resolved—That the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means do examine all Private 
Bills, whether opposed or unopposed, and do call 
the attention of the House to all points relating 
thereto which may appear to him to require it. 

“ Resolved—That there be furnished to the 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
by the Agents, Copies of all Private Bills, Copies 
of all Amendments intended to be introduced in 
Committee, Copies of all Bills as amended in 
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Committeee ;—and likewise Copies of all Amend- 
ments made in the House of Lords, and of ali 
Amendments to the Lords’ Amendments intended 
to be proposed in the House of Commons. 


“ Resolved—That the Counsel to Mr. Speaker, 


aid the Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
means in the discharge of the above-mentioned 
duties.” 


JEWISH DISABILITIES. 


Lorp J. RUSSELL brought in a Bill 
for the relief of Her Majesty’s subjects 
professing the Jewish religion. Read a 
first time. On the question that it be 
read a second time on Monday, the 7th of 
February, 

CotoneL SIBTHORP wanted to know 
what further alterations in the law the Go- 
vernment intended to propose for the pro- 
tection of Jews who might be elected to 
seats in that House. The House some- 
times met on Saturdays, and Members of 
Election Committees which sat on Satur- 
days were liable to heavy penalties if they 
did not attend. How did the Government 
propose to meet this difficulty? He be- 
lieved the day was not far distant when 
they would have a Mahometan sitting in 
the House, and that at the instance and 
recommendation of the noble Lord. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I understand the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman to ask me, 
what is to happen if the House sits on a 
Saturday, and requires the attendance of 
any Jewish Member of this House? I be- 
lieve the usual course is, supposing there 
is a call of the House, and a Member does 
not attend, that he is taken into the cus- 
tody of the Serjeant at Arms, and after- 
wards discharged on the payment of his 
fees. I think if it should so happen that 
there should be a call of the House on a 
Saturday — [Colonel Sistuorr: Friday 
night. }—I say I think I can answer for it 
that Members of the Jewish persuasion 
would be very well content to pay the pen- 
alty. 

Motion agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT- IRELAND- COMMERCIAL 
DISTRESS—NAVIGATION LAWS, 


Lory J. RUSSELL moved that the 
House at its rising do adjourn to Thurs- 
day, the 3rd of February next. He be- 
lieved nothing required at present that 
there should be an earlier meeting of the 
House, and as he believed the time named 
for adjournment was approved of by the 
House generally, he begged to move ac- 
cordingly. 
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Mr. SPOONER said, it was with re- 
gret he perceived the noble Lord had 
thought fit to move so long an adjourn- 
ment. The noble Lord could not have at- 


with such assistance as may be found requisite, do | tended to the statement in a petition he 


had the honour to present to that Honse, 
otherwise the noble Lord would have seen 
the necessity for naming an earlier time of 
meeting. He could only attribute the 
long adjournment to a total ignorance on 
the part of the noble Lord of the distress 
prevailing among the manufacturing popu- 
lation, and the fearful state in which some 
of the vast iron manufacturers in Stafford- 
shire and in Wales were at this moment 
placed. He could tell the noble Lord that 
masses of people had been discharged, 
and were daily being discharged, in the 
great manufacturing districts, and that in 
consequence of this want of employment 
for so many labouring men, and a reduc- 
tion of wages to the employed, it was im- 
possible to fathom the depth of the distress 
which existed. What course had the 
House taken to meet existing and coming 
difficulties? They had appointed a Com- 
mittee, which Committee could not be ex- 
pected to make a report before the lapse 
of several months. The Committee were 
to inquire into the cause of the monetary 
distress; but they were not expected to 
support any remedies for the evils under 
which the people at present suffered. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Stamford (Mr. Herries) had a notice on 
the books which, had it been allowed to be 
brought forward, would have placed the 
whole subject under the consideration of 
the House. The result, no doubt, would 
have been that remedial measures would 
have been recommended. By means of a 
measure adopted by Her Majesty's Minis- 
ters, the commercial distress had been ar- 
rested. By the same means the large 
failures which were then taking place, had 
been stopped. So far, good had been 
done; but distress was now falling on a 
class of society which more particularly 
called for the attention of that House. 
The happiness and prosperity of the class 
he referred to, were, in his opinion, essen- 
tial to the prosperity of the kingdom. Let 
it be recollected, that thousands were being 
thrown out of bread. Government had 
stopped commercial failures, but had broken 
down the industry of the country. When 
they talked of there not being sufficient 
capital in the country, he would ask what 
was the poor man’s capital? The poor 
man’s capital was his labour. It was ne- 
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cessary the poor man’s only capital should 
be employed, as that was the only means 
he had of supplying the wants of his 
family. When the labourer was employed, 
all classes were benefited. They might 
have arrested difficulties in one quarter, 
but they would find that the pressure on 
the industrious classes was becoming every 
day more intense. He would not enter 
upon the large field of the causes of our 
embarrassments. He would not force a 
debate on the House, as many hon. Mem- 
bers were absent whom he should wish to 
be present when he made his observations. 
He would, however, just say, that though 
he granted railway speculation had been 
carried to an improvident extent, yet he 
by no means agreed with those who assert- 
ed that this speculation had caused the 
late panic in the commercial world. While 
he admitted the evil of improvident specu- 
lation, he yet declared that had our mone- 
tary system been sound, the whole result 
of this over-speculation would have fallen 
on individuals, and would not have created 
that disarrangement of our monetary sys- 
tem which had occurred, and which was 
attributed to railway speculation. But if 


over-speculation caused distress, what did 
they think would be the result of a sudden 
stoppage of railway undertakings? Did 


Government really think they had done 
good by throwing so many thousand rail- 
way labourers out of work? It might be 
said that Parliament could not remedy this 
state of things. He denied it. He assert- 
ed that it was in the power of Parliament 
to provide a remedy. It was to Parlia- 
ment that the people must come for a 
remedy under such circumstances, for the 
relief of the pressure which prevailed. If 
the House added insult to injury by refus- 
ing to interfere, they would do much to 
bring their legislative functions into con- 
tempt with the people. Te would allude 
shortly to the state of distress which was 
rapidly spreading throughout the country 
—more especially from the stoppage of 
railway works. It was not only the la- 
bourer who suffered from being deprived of 
work—the small tradesman who supplied 
the wants of the labourer also suffered. 
The evil did not stop here. Those traders 
who had calculated their incomes on the 
previous half year, were obliged to pay the 
income-tax on that amount, though they 
actually sustained loss. This, he could 
tell the Government, would soon be felt in 
the country. He would also point out 
another circumstance which had come 
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within his own knowledge. Considerable 
orders had come from America, and many 
more were coming. A merchant largely 
engaged in the American trade had told 
him that he had suspended the execution 
of the orders he had received, because the 
same distress which prevailed in our money 
market, and which had produced here 
such disastrous effects, was manifesting 
itself.in the American money market, 
The Americans were taking the same 
steps that we were to keep the gold in 
their hands; and this struggle must inevit- 
ably produce a baneful action in our own 
market. This was another reason why 
Government ought not to adjourn Parlia- 
ment until they had done something to set 
the Bank of England free from the shackles 
which the Act of 1844 imposed on it. 
The hon. Gentleman concluded by say- 
ing that he desired it should appear 
on the face of the proceedings of the 
House that at least one Member dis- 
approved of the lengthened adjournment 
proposed by the noble Lord. Te, there- 
fore, proposed, as an Amendment, to leave 
out the words ‘‘ Thursday, the 3rd of Feb- 
ruary,”’ for the purpose of inserting the 
«13th of January.” 

Mr. C. N. NEWDEGATE seconded the 
Amendment. He must corroborate the 
statement of his Colleague as to the de- 
pression of trade and the distress of the 
manufacturing districts; and warned the 
Government that the distress was increas- 
ing with fearful rapidity. 

Mr. MONSELL, though not prepared 
to vote for the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber, could not allow the question to pass 
without calling their attention to the con- 
dition of the able-bodied destitute poor of 
Ireland. He thought he should best dis- 
charge his duty, not by supporting the 
Amendment, but by urging upon the Go- 
vernment the absolute necessity of consid- 
ering the condition of those unfortunate 
persons before the meeting of Parliament 
in February—of bringing forward mea- 
sures at that time to place the relations of 
capital and labour upon a better footing 
than at present. Unless they were at once 
prepared so as to be ready before their 
next meeting, it would be utterly impossi- 
ble to pass them in time to alleviate the 
distress which would certainly take place 
in the spring and summer. As an Irish- 
man, he never could hesitate to express 
the gratitude he felt for the large sums 
which had been voted for the aid of his 
unfortunate countrymen by the liberality of 
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the House; but all that money had been 
spent rather in dealing with the effects 
than in removing the causes of their misery. 
Unless measures were speedily adopted to 
check the onward course of the people to- 
wards pauperism, and to change their so- 
cial condition, the whole of them would 
sink into misery and ruin. Every day re- 
duced those who before had been in com- 
parative comfort to the class of those who 
were most wretchedly cireumstanced; and 
the number of those able to pay rates was 
decreasing gradually, but certainly, week 
after week; so that it was evident Ireland 
could not but fall into the depths of misery 
if some measures were not adopted to 
check these evils. 

Mr. SCROPE expressed his regret that 
the Government had not passed a short 
measure providing for the employment of 
able-bodied poor in productive labour, es- 
pecially in the cultivation of the land. It 
would have had a most advantageous ope- 
ration if some system of parochial produc- 
tive labour had been found, instead of un- 
productive and profitless public works, or 
mere soup distribution, and other eleemo- 
synary relief. There was an enormous 
amount of waste labour and waste land in 
Ireland; and it was ridiculous to expend 
millions in maintaining the poor in idle- 
ness in workhouses, when the cultivation 
of the soil would return remunerating pro- 
fit for any labour employed upon it. The 
want of employment in Ireland drove the 
people, in hundreds of thousands, to this 
country, taking the bread out of the mouths 
of our own people, and burdening the poor- 
rates. There was a desire on the part of 
the Irish landlords to clear their estates, 
and get rid of their small tenantry, who of 
course could only come over here, being 
offered a few shillings a head for the pur- 
pose. This winter an extraordinary immi- 
gration was to be expected, and would evi- 
dently prove extremely oppressive. There 
was a positive premium upon the practice 
of ‘ clearance,’’ and there were some hun- 
dreds of thousands of the poorer tenantry 
in Ireland. He urged upon the Govern- 
ment the necessity of some compulsory 
measure for the employment of labour in 
Treland. 

The Eart of LINCOLN rose to ask the 
Government respecting their proceedings 
upon a Motion which he had made last 
Session upon colonisation, as regarded the 
Irish poor. It was most desirable that the 
House should be in full possession of all 
the information the Government could af- 
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ford respecting colonisation, as it had an 
especial bearing upon, and reference to, 
the state of Ireland. To the Motion he 
made upon the question, the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell) and the House assent- 
ed; but the noble Lord said he would not 
recommend Her Majesty to appoint a com- 
mission, but would, by means of reports 
from the various Governors of the British 
colonies, obtain all the information sought 
for. Assuming that such instructions had 
been sent out to the colonial Governors, he 
had vow to ask the noble Lord whether 
any and what information had been re- 
ceived upon this subject, and whether he 
was in possession of a sufficient number of 
those reports to place before the House at 
an early period ? 

Mr. HINDLEY wished to make a few 
observations, as his constituents were ex- 
tremely anxious respecting the state of the 
commercial affairs of this country; and he 
had no doubt that when hon. Members re- 
turned to their constituents, the first ques- 
tion that they would put to them would 
be, what Parliament had done to mitigate 
this distress, and how they had attempted 
to meet the emergency which had arisen? 
To such questions all hon. Members could 
say was, that they had been called together 
for the purpose of indemnifying the Govern- 
ment; but that as the steps had not been 
taken by the Government which it must be 
presumed they intended to take, such in- 
demnity had not been asked or needed. He 
must say—and he made the remark in no 
unfriendly spirit—that he thought the Go- 
vernment was to blame for not having acted 
with more stringency and energy upon the 
question of railways. Let them call to 
mind the position in which the House was 
in 1845. Parliament passed Railway Bills 
in that year, anthorising the raising of 
45,000,000/. of money; in 1846, they 
passed Bills authorising the raising of 
132,000,0001. of money; and last Session 
for 40,000,000/., making somewhere about 
215,000,000/. of money to be raised in a 
few years. Could any man in his senses 
think this was a wise or proper proceeding? 
and yet it had been sanctioned by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Tamworth, 
and the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment. Did the noble Lord or the 
right hon. Baronet think that the people 
of England could subsist by travelling on 
railways, which could only be made out of 
the surplus of the savings of the people, 
and the capital raised in the manufacturing 
districts? A great cause of the disasters 
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among the trading community had been 
that mercantile men, when they wanted 
money, found the railway companies com- 
petitors with them in the money market, 
thus raising the rate of interest, and in- 
creasing the difficulty of obtaining money. 
He wished the Government to consider 
whether or no they could obtain the co- 
operation of the leading railway companies 
towards an enactment by which directors 
of railways would not be allowed to make 
calls upon the shareholders unless with the 
consent of two-thirds of the body, and that 
they should not, for six months, be allowed 
to raise money at more than five per cent 
interest? Many people were of opinion 
that this new Committee for the purpose of 
inquiry into the causes of the recent com- 
mercial distress was appointed for the pur- 
pose of relieving the Government from re- 
sponsibility, and shelving discussion in Par- 
liament upon those matters. He was not 
inclined to think so harshly; but must, at 
the same time, observe that the objects of 
the Committee were much too onerous, 
and the boundaries of their investigation 
too wide, and even indistinct, to afford 
much probability of their coming to any 
practical conclusion, or of much solid ad- 
vantage being derived from their labours. 
He disagreed with most hon. Members who 
found fault with the Bank Charter Act; 
for whereas they thought it was blame- 
able for its want of accommodation in sea- 
sons of distress, he thought it was chiefly 
reprehensible for its giving no warning in 
seasons of prosperity. They were a spi- 
rited, enthusiastic, enterprising, and ener- 
getic people; and-some still small voice to 
whisper in their ears was most necessary 
at periods when the nation was buoyed up | 
with the prospect of sudden wealth— 
** Oh, if Fortune fill thy sail 
With more than a propitious gale 
Take half thy canvass in.” 


Adjournment— 


He thought the Times newspaper demand- 
ed the gratitude of the public, for its exer- 
tions in repressing railway speculation. He 
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blamed the Bank of England for the undue 
stimulus it had given by suddenly lowering | 
the interest of money, and again in raising 
it to an excessive height. | 


Mr. GLADSTONE wished to make a} 
remark respecting the business of the Ses- | 
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in the Speech from the Throne) at an early 
period after the recess. He (Mr. Gladstone) 
heard that answer with very great regret, 
He was not surprised that the noble Lord 
should find some difficulty in bringing un. 
der the notice of the House at an early pe- 
riod all his measures; but he apprehended 
that if there was any one subject more than 
another which all classes were desirous of 
seeing definitively settled, one way or the 
other, during the present Session, it was 
the Navigation Laws. The subject was 
ripe for discussion, and much useful infor- 
mation had been elicited regarding it by 
the Committee of last Session. It would 
be highly satisfactory if the noble Lord 
would, at as early a period as possible after 
the recess—early enough, at all events, to 
give full time for discussion and delibera- 
tion to both Houses of Parliament before 
the elose of the Session—bring forward 
this question, so that the commercial and 
shipping interests might not be kept in a 
state of suspense injurious to their own in- 
terests and to the country generally. 
CoLoneL SIBTHORP said, that Parlia- 
ment had been called together at an un- 
usually early period—it would seem as if 
they met merely for the purpose of ad- 
journing—for what had they done? And 
again he would ask them why should they 
now adjourn? They had passed a Coercion 
Bill for Ireland; but the Government did 
not wish Parliament to sit to see its work- 
ing, and, if found inoperative or inefficient, 
murders and crime might go on as usual. 
Surely there ought to be some reason as- 
signed for their being called together. He 
believed the fact was, the Government felt 
themselves in a most uncomfortable posi- 
tion—they felt themselves unequal to their 
duties, and they wished to shelve upon Par- 
liament that responsibility which ought to 
attach to themselves. They found them- 
selves in a dilemma, and they called upon 
the House to extricate them. And what 
was the cause of their adjournment ? Where 
would the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government be during the recess? Pro- 
bably hunting, or shooting, or dancing. 
There was a Member of the Government 
absent in another country. What was he 
doing? Was he on public business or on 
a pleasure excursion? Was he living on 
his own fortune, or receiving the public 


sion. In answer to a question put to him, | money? How long was he to be absent, 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- | and what was he doing, or what did he in- 
ment said, he did not expect he should be! tend todo? He supposed one of the main 
able to introduce any measure with re-| reasons for this sudden adjournment was 


ference to the Navigation Laws (alluded to 


the anxiety of the Government to escape 
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from those questions which hon. Members 
night, from time to time, think fit to put 
to them. But the question the English 
people would ask was, what had Parlia- 
ment, what had the Government, done to 
relieve the distress under which the coun- 
try now suffered? What had been done 
to mitigate those sufferings in the commer- 
cial world which were so keenly felt ? 
What had been done to alleviate the suf- 
ferings of the unemployed operatives ? 
The answer was, a Committee had been 
appointed. The country would feel very 
proud to hear that the Government had 
determined to relieve its sufferings with a 
blue book, which would be produced when 
those sufferings had terminated fatally, 
something after the manner of the physi- 
cian, who had his medicine compounded 
just when the patient was dead. If the 
present Government was as weak, incapa- 
ble, and irresolute as it seemed to be, they 
had better quit office than ruin the coun- 
try. Let them have another body of men 
who would, at all events, strive to do busi- 
ness, and not call the representatives of 
ths people together merely for the purpose 
of extrieating them from the position in 
which their imbecility and imprudence had 
placed them. 

Sm LUCIUS O’BRIEN wished to call 
the attention of the House to the distress- 
ed state of Ireland, and more particularly 
of the western part of it, with which he 
was more immediately connected. He 
would never cease to bear testimony to all 
that had been done for Ireland by this 
country during the last year; and he re- 
gretted to have heard some of the lan- 
guage that had been used in that House 
on the subject. But it was right that the 
House should be made acquainted with the 
difficulties with which the gentry of Ire- 
land had to contend. They were surround- 
ed by starving multitudes whom it was im- 
possible for them, by any effort, to provide 
with sustenance; and he greatly feared that 
in many parts of the country any exertion 
they could make would be wholly insuffi- 
cient to keep the people alive; and that 
the task would thus again fall on that 
House of saving the people from starva- 
tion. He was of opinion that Parliament 
had taken the proper course in passing the 
Bill for the suppression of crime and out- 
rage in Ireland, in the first instance; but 
he hoped that after the recess they would 
lose no time in considering other measures 
for the relief of that country. Considering 
that the crop on which depended the whole 
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support of the people had been altogether 
destroyed, it was no wonder that the great 
distress which prevailed last year should 
have existed. The efforts made by Parlia- 
ment had no doubt the effect of saving the 
lives of many of the people; but it should 
not be forgotten that one consequence of 
these efforts was, that the people were 
taken away from the cultivation of the 
soil, and that there was necessarily a great 
diminution in the crops for the present 
year, and a proportionate want of the means 
of support. He was glad, however, to be 
able to say that he saw the prospect of a 
much more extensive cultivation of the soil 
next year. 

Mr. HERRIES hoped that his hon. 
Friend would not press his Amendment. 
No hon. Member could hesitate to sacrifice 
his own personal convenience to the public 
interest, if it were shown that it really 
would conduce to the public interest that 
that House should meet at an earlier pe- 
riod than that proposed; but on this sub- 
ject he was quite willing to give his confi- 
dence to the Government, for they would 
not have fixed the day they had, unless 
they believed it would be for the further- 
ance of the public interest. He hoped 
that the statements that had fallen from 
the two hon. Members for North Warwick 
concerning the lamentable condition of the 
manufacturing classes in those districts 
with which they were best acquainted, 
would not be lost upon the House. The 
attention of the House had been much 
called to the distress of the people of Ire- 
land; but little attention—he regretted to 
say too littlk—had been bestowed during 
the present short Session on the embar- 
rassment under which the manufacturers 
were now labouring, and the depression of 
the operatives in those districts. It had 
been stated, upon authority which he sup- 
posed was correct, that two-fifths of the 
working classes in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts were at present out of employment; 
that of the remainder a portion only were 
in full employ; and that a large number of 
factories and mills were working short 
time, and no inconsiderable number work- 
ing not at all. If to these things were 
added the fact that merchants abroad were 
purchasing cotton at a lower price than our 
merchants, and carrying away to foreign 
countries produce which ought to be in 
the hands of our own operatives, it proved 
that the most anxious deliberation, not 
only of the Government, but of Parliament 
itself, was required; and he trusted that 
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the subject would be brought under consid- 
eration at an early period. Another topic 
of great interest in the country was the 
present state of the country and the law 
of banking. He did not intend to say 
a word now that could by possibility lead 
to a discussion; but the subject had been 
pressed upon his attention from various 
quarters, and he had had that very day 
@ petition committed to his care, which, 
owing to an accident, he had not been 
able to present, signed by 132 highly re- 
spectable firms in Liverpool, praying some 
remedial measure to what they conceived 
was the obstructive character of the Bank 
Charter Act. He, therefore, hoped to be 
able to bring forward the subject on one of 
the earliest days after the reassembling of 
Parliament. Hitherto he had yielded, as 
he felt it his duty to do, to the wish of the 
House, that the Bill relating to crimes and 
outrages in Ireland should have precedence 
of all other subjects; but he now hoped for 
the assistance of the Government to enable 
him to bring forward the subjects to which 
he had alluded as speedily as possible after 
the meeting of Parliament. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I wish to address 
myself in the first place to some observa- 
tions which fell from the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Clare, relative to the distress 
which exists in various parts of Ireland, 
and the exertions which have been made 
by gentlemen of property to alleviate that 
distress. I cannot contradict the first part 
of his statement, as to the distress; but, I 
am happy to say, with reference to the 
second part, that all the accounts I have 
received show me that great exertions are 
made by gentlemen possessing property 
to alleviate that distress, and to find em- 
ployment for the people. The applications 
under the Land Improvement Act show 
that there is a disposition on the part of | 
those who possess property in Ireland to 
give employment, and thereby to prevent 
a recurrence of the distress of last year. 
But when the hon. Baronet goes on to ex- 
press his hope and expectation that relief 
will be given by Parliament, I must say, 
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astrous circumstances of the high price of 
provisions and the commercial distress, | 
do not say that this should be a reason 
why we should not in any extreme case 
afford assistance to distress in Ireland; but 
I beg at the same time to call the atten. 
tion of the hon. Baronet, and other Mem- 
bers of the House representing Irish towns 
and counties, to the statements that have 
been made, and, as I believe, very truly 
made, by the hon. Members for North 
Warwickshire, of the dreadful state of dis- 
tress arising from want of employment 
which prevails in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of this country. As no one asks, 
and no one probably will ask, that persons 
in constant employ should be sustained by 
grants from the Consolidated Fund in Eng- 
land, so it cannot be supposed that any re- 
lief from the Imperial Treasury should be 
granted for Ireland until all the means un- 
der the law for the relief of the poor have 
been duly used. With respect to the ob- 
servations of the right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down, I am glad to find 
that he does not approve of the Motion for 
a shorter period of adjournment. I think 
the better course is an adjournment to 
February. With reference to the Motion 
of the right hon. Gentleman upon the sub- 
ject of the currency, when that Motion 
shall come on, Her Majesty’s Government 
will be prepared to state their views to the 
House; and until then I rest in confidence, 
that although we may happen to differ 
from the right hon. Gentleman with respect 
to the operation of the Act of 1844, we 
shall not differ from him in this respect— 
that he is as desirous as we ourselves of 
the convertibility of that portion of our 
currency which is in paper into gold, and 
that he will not give the countenance of 
his high authority to those opinions which 
are propounded by some Gentlemen from 
Birmingham—opinions which I believe to 
be injurious, not only to the prosperity, 
but to the character and good faith of the 
empire. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford has 
asked a question with regard to the bring- 


in the first place, that I think it will be| ing forward of measures by the Govern- 
necessary we should have proofs that every | ment relative to the Navigation Laws. 

possible exertion has been made in the dif- | certainly hesitated to make any promise 
ferent unions of Ireland, to carry into ef- | that that measure should be brought for- 
fect the law passed in the last Session of | ward immediately after the recess; and I beg 
Parliament for the better relief of the | him to consider—as a fact within his own 
poor. I do not at all regret the mea-| knowledge—that the proportion of time 
sures of last year; but, at the time they allotted to the Government for bringing 
gave relief, they were a serious burden to forward those measures which they think 
other parts of the country, under the dis-| necessary should be adopted by Parlia- 
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ment only consists of eight days in the 
month; and it was only this evening that 
the right hon. Member for Stamford ap- 
pealed to the Government that one of those 
days should be given to the discussion of 
his Motion. Owing to the very short time 
allotted for the proposal and debate of Go- 
yernment measures, I was unwilling to 
pledge myself to bring forward this mea- 
sure early in the Session. Until we have 
all the returns of the revenue before us, it 
is impossible to say how early we can suc- 
ceed in bringing this question before Par- 
liament; and I must, therefore, reserve the 
period of its introduction to the discretion 
of the Government. But I am ready to 
say that the question shall be brought for- 
ward at such a time as to give ample op- 
portunity for the consideration of all mat- 
ters connected with it. We likewise wish, 
immediately after the recess, to bring for- 
ward some of the [Irish measures of which 
we have spoken. An hon. Gentleman said, 
that after we had passed the measure for the 
prevention of offences in Ireland, he doubted 
whether we should proceed with any others. 
I think the hon. Gentleman may spare 
himself any anxiety on that subject. My 
noble Friend the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land has given his best consideration to the 
state of Ireland; and the result of that 
consideration will not rest in empty decla- 
mations or words, and he is prepared to 
act with that vigour and energy which be- 
long to his character in carrying the law 
into effect. Let me add, that I think it 
of the utmost importance that the Govern- 
ment should not be frustrated in their at- 
tempts; and I shall be prepared on the part 
of the Government in this country to give 
every support to my noble Friend in his 
measures for the prevention of those of- 
fences which have recently taken place in 
Ireland. The noble Lord the Member for 
Falkirk asked a question with respect to 
emigration. I can only sayin reply, that the 
papers will be laid on the table of the 
House; and if the noble Lord had spoken 
a day or two sooner, they could have been 
laid on the table, I believe, this evening. 
In some places, especially in Canada, great 
prejudice has been excited against emigra- 
tion, in consequence of the unfortunate 
condition in which certain emigrants from 
Ireland arrived there, and the mortality 
that has taken place. We shall, however, 
lay on the table all the information on the 
subject which we possess. In conclusion 
I can only say, that seeing the sense of the 
House upon the subject, I hope the hon. 
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Gentleman will not press his Motion for an 
earlier adjournment. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, there was a sub- 
ject of some importance to Ireland which 
he wished to bring under the notice of the 
Government and of the country. When 
the Parliament passed the Poor Law Bill 
last year, it was decided that the rating 
should take place generally in electoral 
divisions, and not in unions, except in 
cases where the boards of guardians were 
unanimous on the subject. It was so 
very seldom that the boards were unani- 
mous, that he believed there was only 
one case where a union rating had been 
made with consent of the board. But it 
happened in some cases that the boards of 
guardians had been dismissed, and paid 
guardians appointed. These paid guar- 
dians, being only two in number, had no 
difficulty in coming to a unanimous deci- 
sion, and rating the union. This, how- 
ever, he considered an evasion of the law, 
and he therefore brought the matter under 
the consideration of the House. 

Sir B. HALL rose to ask a question of 
his right hon. Friend the Home Secretary. 
His noble Friend had stated that no further 
sum would be granted for the relief of 
Irish distress until they saw the poor-law 
earried into full effect in that country. 
Now, a report had been laid upon the table 
of the House, showing the contributions 
made in England and Ireland respectively 
for the relief of the poor, from which it 
appeared that the average amount over 
England last year was ls. 73d. in the 
pound, and that in Ireland it was 84d. in 
the pound; and this amount was rendered 
in Ireland up to the Ist of January, 1847. 
He hoped, as the subject of Ireland did 
form a prominent part of their delibera- 
tions, when they met again that his 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary 
would have a similar return made up to 
the Ist of January, 1848. Some hon. 
Gentlemen had spoken of the distress ex- 
isting in Ireland, and he could assure 
those hon. Gentlemen that the English 
Members were willing and anxious to grant 
what they could; but, at the same time, 
they must look to the position of their own 
constituents. With regard to the metrop- 
olis, there was one of the parishes which he 
represented—probably the richest parish 
or district in the world—he meant the pa- 
rish of Marylebone, where, if hon. Gentle- 
men drove though it, they would see no- 
thing but wealth; yet in that parish, out 


of a population of 140,000, 1 out of every 
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parochial aid ; and there was another pa- | remarks which had been made respecting 
rish where 27,000 persons were receiving | the different ratings for the poor in Eng. 
parochial aid, while of these, exactly ten | land and Ireland, begged to say that in the 
per cent, or 2,700, were Irish. He there-| twenty-seven parishes which constituted 


fore trusted that the representatives of 
Ireland would see that English Members 
had duties to perform towards those whom 
they represented ; and they might rest as- 
sured that they would be ready to grant 
the Irish all reasonable and proper assist- 
ance after they had discharged the duties 
proper to their own constituents. 

Mr. GRATTAN said, that the compa- 
rison between the burden of the poor-rate 
in England and Ireland was scarcely fair, 
considering that so much money was car- 
ried out of Ireland by the absentee land- 
lords in this country. If they sent back 
the money taken away by the rich pro- 
prietors, the Irish would be as able to pay 
poor-rates as the English were; but after 
taking away the rich proprietor, and ex- 
hausting the poor proprietor who remained, 
it was rather unfair to taunt Ireland with 
paying only 8d. in the pound, while Eng- 
land paid 1s. 7d. If they did not take care 
of the operation of the out-door relief 
clause in the Poor Law Bill, the Irish resi- 
dent proprietors would be brought to pov- 
erty and distress, and the result would be 
that they would come over to England 
as the French refugees did after the 
Revolution, and they should have to give 
them a shilling a day to maintain them. 
The passing of the Encumbered Estates 
and the Landlord and Tenant Bills would 
go far of themselves to pacify Ireland. He 
advised the Government, however, to put 
entirely out of their minds any speeches by 
the hon. Member for Marylebone. 

Sir G. GREY, in reference to the re- 
mark of the hon. Member for Marylebone, 
begged to say that a paper had been print- 
ed, and would be in the hands of Mem- 
bers in two or three days, showing what 
had been the amount of rates collected in 
Ireland in every month of the present year 
up to the latest period. With reference 
to the question put by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Portarlington, he had to say 
that he was not aware of any such case 
as that which had been referred to. He 
was quite sure that no general system of 
union rating had been adopted, and that if 
any paid board of guardians had thought 
it their duty to adopt that course, they 
must have done so with the sanction of the 
Poor Law Commissoners upon a full con- 
sideration of the circumstances of the case. 


| 
! 





the borough he represented (Aylesbury), 
the average poor-rate was 6s. in the pound. 


| He was quite certain it was as high as 


6s. 6d. in his own parish. When Irish 
Gentlemen were rated to that extent, it 
would be time enough for them to come 
over and ask his constituents to contribute 
to their relief. 

Mr. SPOONER said, that as he had 
gathered that it was not the wish of the 
House that he should press his Amend- 
ment, he should ask leave to withdraw it. 

Amendment withdrawn, and the Motion 
for the Adjournment of the House till the 
3rd of February was agreed to. 


TRANSPORTATION OF AN INNOCENT 
MAN. 

Mr. EWART begged to ask a question 
of the right hon. Baronet the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. It ap- 
peared that a person named Thomas 
Drewery had been tried at the Wakefield 
sessions in December, 1845, on a charge 
of horse-stealing. Unfortunately he was 
too poor to defend himself; and having at- 
tempted to prove an alibi, he failed, and 
was sentenced to seven years’ transporta- 
tion. Application was subsequently made 
to the Home Office in his behalf, and an 
alibi offered to be proved on the strongest 
testimony; but it was stated that to acquit 
a prisoner in this way was altogether with- 
out precedent, and the consequence was 
that the sentence remained unrevoked, and 
after being confined two years in Penton- 
ville prison he was sent out in May last to 
Van Diemen’s Land. Since his departure 
a criminal named John Webster had con- 
fessed that it was he who had stolen the 
horse for which Thomas Drewery had been 
transported, and that to obtain possession 
of the horse he had used the name of Thomas 
Drewery. There was now no doubt of the 
truth of this statement, the whole circum- 
stance having been fully investigated. The 
man Drewery was, however, still a prisoner 
in Van Diemen’s Land, though a totally 
innocent man. The question he had to 
ask the right hon. Baronet was, whether 
he had received any information of the 
case at the Home Office, and if so, what 
measures he intended to take in conse 
quence of that information ? 


Sir G. GREY replied, that the case re- 
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ferred to had been brought under his at- 
tention by the hon. and learned Member 
for Hull (Mr. Baines). It was quite cor- 
rect that Drewery had been tried at the 
Wakefield sessions in December, 1843, 
charged with the crime of horse-stealing, 
and that evidence was now offered to show 
that he was not guilty. At the same time 
he cautioned the hon. Member (Mr. Ewart) 
against prejudging the question, and as- 
suming all at once that the statement of 
the convict Webster was true. Statements 
of this kind were not at all of unfrequent 
occurrence. At the same time he admitted 
that there were circumstances which gave 
an appearance of probability that the state- 
ment was true; and, at all events, quite 
sufficient to call, not for an immediate par- 
don, but for such an inquiry as would es- 
tablish the truth. The facts of the case, 
however, had not been quite correctly 
stated. The man was charged with horse- 
stealing, and two witnesses most distinctly 
swore to his identity, and to his connexion 
with the offence. The evidence, it ap- 
peared, was given in a manner that quite 
satisfied the jury of his guilt, and he was 
accordingly found guilty. 


statement was communicated to the Home 
Office on the declaration of three persons, 
who offered to prove an alibi in favour of 


the prisoner. It turned out, however, that 
one of these persons had been in court at 
the time of the trial; and in such circum- 


stances, though there was no positive rule | 
that no evidence could be received at the | 
Home Office after a verdict, the evidence | 
produced must be received with great cau- | 
He might state that the verdict of | 
| therefore, had no bearing upon any point 
How- | 


tion. 
the jury was entirely approved of by Mr. 
Williams, chairman of the sessions. 
ever, as he had already stated, the whole | 
subject was receiving the fullest considera- 

tion, and proper inquiries were making as | 
to what credence ought to be given to the 
statements of the parties who had come 
forward. He might state, in conclusion, 
that Drewery went out to the colony on a| 
free pardon, on condition that he should | 
remain there, and not return to this coun- | 


try. 


THE RIVER PLATE. 

Mr. EWART wished to put a question | 
to the noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, which had relation to a point of | 
considerable importance to the commerce | 
of this country. They had been informed 
by the noble Lord a few nights ago, that 
an arrangement had been made for the 
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purpose of bringing to a conclusion those 
hostilities which had so long prevailed in 
the River Plate, and which had been so 
prejudicial to British commerce. The 
question he had to put was, whether in 
that arrangement measures had _ been 
adopted to preserve open the general com-' 
merce and the navigation, not only of the! 
River Plate, but of its tributaries, the Uru-! 
guay and Parana, whose waters gave fa 
cility to commerce with Montevideo, Para4 
guay, Bolivia, and the south of Brazil?) 
He was anxious to have an answer to the 
question, whether any measures had been 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government with 
a view to this result, as the interior part of 
this vast territory was of the greatest im- 
portance to British commerce ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, his hon. 
Friend was aware that what was strictly 
called the River Plate was an estuary of 
the sea, and therefore there could be no 
question as to its being open to the com- 
merce of all nations. With regard to the 
internal rivers discharging themselves into 
the Plate, such as the Uruguay and the 
Parana, they were subject to the general 
law of nations, which his hon. Friend 
must be aware assigned the a 
over a river to the country through whose; 
territory that river flowed. Consequent-| 
ly, if these rivers flowed through the 
State of Montevideo, or of Buenos Ayres, 
they would be subject to one or other of 
them; and if they divided those two 
States, then each State was entitled to 
the command of a particular portion of 
those rivers. The arrangement which had 
been proposed to the contending parties, 


relating to the dominion or the sovereignty 
of the internal waters. 

Mr. EWART said, his question pointed 
to this—whether, in the arrangements re- 
garding the lower part of the River Plate, 


the free navigation of the upper waters, 
‘including the Uruguay and Parana, had 


been provided for ? 

Lorp PALMERSTON: The naviga- 
tion of those rivers that were internal 
would remain subject to the usual law of 
nations, which made such waters subject 
to the dominion of the States through 
whose territories they flowed. 


RATING OF STOCK-IN-TRADE. 
Sir R. INGLIS wished to know whe- 
ther it was the intention of the Secretary 


of State for the Home Department to call 
the attention of the House to the Stock-in- 
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Trade Act, with a view to a consideration 
of the whole question ? 

Sir G. GREY had stated at the close 
of last Session that considerable difficul- 
ties beset the whole question with regard 
to the rating of stock-in-trade. He could 
not say that those difficulties were dimin- 
ished, and though the question was an im- 
portant one, he could not, in the meantime, 
hold out any hope that a measure would be 
introduced on the subject. 


SHIPPING—OFFICIAL RETURNS. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK would seize the 
present opportunity to call the attention of 
the House to a return for which he had 
moved on the 23rd of November. It was 
a return of the number and tonnage of 
British steam-vessels which had entered 
the ports of this country from Holland, 
Belgium, and France, during 1846; and 
also the number of men by whom the same 
were manned. With respect to every one 
of these matters, the ofticers whose duty 
it was to make up the returns had disobey- 
ed the orders of the House. He was 
aware that this arose from no fault of the 
Government, as it was impossible that 
Ministers could attend to the drudgery 
of such details as a strict examination 
of such returns would render necessary ; 
but certainly it was the business of officers 
who drew up returns to see that they were 
accurate. The fact, however, was, that 
this return was one calculated altogether 
to deceive the House, whether it regarded 
the number of ships, the tonnage, or the 
number of men by whom they were manned. 
The return showed ninety steam-vessels, 
manned by 1,369 men, and a tonnage of 
14,811 tons. By accident his attention 
was directed to the fact that there were 
several vessels in the return having the 
same name; that not less then fifteen ves- 
sels were in this position — eight of them 
Government steamers, and seven of them 
merchant steamers—all of them being en- 
tered twice over; the tonnage of each was 
nearly the same, and they were all manned 
by nearly the same number of crews. It 
was, therefore, scarcely possible to doubt 
that the entry of these ships had been 
given twice over. There were three others 
of which he had very great suspicion — 
these were the Wilberforce, the Ocean, 
and the Sir William Wallace. The 
Sir William Wallace was given three 
times. Of the other two, the crews not 
being exactly alike in both cases, there 
was some doubt whether they were the 
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same vessels repeated, or different ressels 
of the same name. The result of this 
inaccuracy was, that the return showed 
a steam force of ninety, instead of only 
seventy-two ships; a force of men amount- 
ing to 1,369, instead of 1,123; and a 
tonnage of 14,811, instead of 12,459, 
It was impossible for that House to legis- 
late on the authority of such returns as 
these. His object in moving for these re. 
turns was to obtain a correction of another 
return which had been presented, and in 
which the amount of protected and unpro- 
tected trade was given in a paper compiled 
by Mr. Porter. That paper stated the 
amount of the trade to France in 1824 to 
be 82,650 tons ; while last year it was re- 
presented to have increased to 526,821 
tons. He doubted this return, as he could 
not believe that the miserable steam-boats 
which cross the Channel could have been 
introduced with their repeated voyages 
to make up this enormous amount of 
tonnage. The two returns, however, cor- 
rected each other; and the last one 
showed that the seventy-two vessels, with 
the number of men and the amount of 
tonnage he had stated, figured in the 
Board of Trade returns as representing 
388,313 tons. He called for the return 
in order that the country might not be de- 
ceived, in treating of the navigation laws, 
by unexplained official returns showing a 
great array of figures. Four of these 
steamers alone, which measured in the 
average 111 tons, and were manned only 
by 52 men, by dint of making within the 
year 548 trips across the Channel, figured 
in the returns as representing 61,441 tons 
engaged in our foreign trade. In point of 
fact, in Mr. Porter’s returns these four 
miserable little steam-boats, averaging 111 
tons each, figured as of superior importance 
to sixty great East Indiamen of 1,000 tons 
apiece, and manned by 3,000 seamen. 
He thought it was only right to call the 
attention of the House to this subject, as a 
warning with regard to other returns; and 
though he made no complaint against the 
Government, he certainly thought the 
House was entitled to expect accuracy in 
the officers employed to discharge the du- 
ties entrusted to them. 

Mr. PARKER said, it was, no doubt, of 
the greatest importance that correct re- 
turns should be made to the House. With 
respect to the report now before them, he 
thought there was no doubt that there had 
been, by mistake, inserted a duplication of 
vessels. Perhaps this might be accounted 
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for by a vessel at one period leaving one 
port, and at another time another port; as, 
for example, a vessel sailing from London, 
and then ata future period sailing from 
Dover. He believed, however, that gene- 
rally speaking, in all other respects the re- 
turn was accurate. The rest of the hon. 
Gentleman’s explanation was inaudible. 


CHELTENHAM ELECTION. 

Mr. WALPOLE moved the appoint- 
ment of the following Gentlemen as the 
Committee for considering the petition of 
Sir Willoughby Jones, Bart., M.P. :—Mr. 
Walpole, Mr. Attorney General, Sir Fred- 
erick Thesiger, Sir George Grey, Sir 
Robert Peel, Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, Mr. 
George Turner, Mr. Bernal, Mr. Greene, 
Mr. Wrightson, and Sir William Heathcote. 
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Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that he had 


no wish to oppose the Motion to any ex- 
tent; but as the names included four Gen- 
tlemen learned in the law, who had ex- 
pressed a strong opinion on the question to 
be submitted to consideration, he thought 
that the names of the Solicitor General 
and the hon. Member for Devonport, who 
had opposed the appointment of the Com- 
mittee, should be added. He thought that 
this arrangement was only fair, and if it 
was not agreed to, he would not consider 
himself bound to abide by the report. 

Committee, as originally proposed, was 
appointed. 


House adjourned at half-past Hight 
o'clock till Thursday, the 3rd of Feb- 
ruary. : 


3A INDEX. 








